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LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 17. Page 


Army OrGANIZATION—TuHIRD Batrations—MotTion ror an ABDRESS— 


Moved, ‘‘ That, in consequence of the severe strain now being placed upon the British 
Army, an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty praying that Her Majesty 
may be graciously pleased to direct that the recommendation made by the Military 
Committee appointed in 1871-72 for the formation of a third battalion, in the event of 
both the line battalions of a regiment serving out of this country, may at once 
be put into execution,’’--(Zhe Earl of Galloway) .. . 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. [5.0.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 17. 
PRIVATE BUSIN SS. 


—o—— 


| 2 Felixstow, Ipswich, and Midlands Railway Bill (by Order)— 


Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Sir Charles Forster) 5 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months,”—( Mr. Hicks.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now,’ stand part of the Question :”’ 
—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second 
time, and committed. 


Moved, ‘‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee to limit the powers of the Com- 
pany to the construction of a Railway between Ipswich and Six Mile Bottom, and 
provide that the inclinations of roads in no case be steeper than 1 in 20, and that 
no bridge carrying a Railway over a road shall be of a less span than twenty-five 
feet,” —(Mr. Hicks) .. . . ee oe 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. LS od 57 
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—Question, Mr. Deasy ; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland .. 
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Costs oF Acousen, &c. In Derence—Questions, Mr. — Answers, 
The Solicitor General for Ireland 

Post OFFice, Dvstin—Promorion—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre. . 

Lanp Law (IRELAND) Act, 1881—THe PurcHase Cavses—Question, Mr. 
Patrick Martin; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 
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swer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley .. 

Army—GarrIson Trons—Question, Sir Harry Verney ;_ Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington 

Eeyrt (EvENTs IN THE Soupax)—Draries or Coronet STEWART — Ques- 
tions, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Ritchie; Answers, The Marquess of 
Hartington .. 

Army (Inp1A)—Horsz anp Frexp Anriitery—Question, Lord Algernon 
Percy; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Army—Sare or Miuitary Ciorainc—Question, Mr. Onslow ; Answer, Mr. 
Brand : 
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Sworps—Question, Sir Frederick Milner; Answer, Mr. Brand 
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e [April 17. | 
Par.iaMent — Bustvess or THE Hovsz — Ministerial Statement, Mr. 
Gladstone :—Short debate thereon ae Ad fs 


— 


YVRDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o—— 
Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) (re-committed) Bill — 
(Bill 49] [Sixteenth Night|— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 16th April] 


After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
, upon Zuesday next. 


: Egyptian Loan Bill | Bill 122 |— 
| Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read the third time” 
After short debate, Question put: — The House divided ; “Ayes 42, Noes 
| 17; em mee 25.—(Div. List, No. 113 :)—Bill read the third time, and 
pas 


) Telegraph Acts Amendment Bill [Bill 121]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Seeond Reading be deferred till Monday,”—( Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) 
After short debate, Motion “agreed to :—Second Reading deferred till 
Monday next. 


Local Authorities (Expenses of Conferences) Bill [Bill 88]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 10th April} 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday 27th April, and to be printed. | Bill 129.] 


MOTIONS. 


—o—_ 


Medical Act (1858) Amendment Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill to amend ‘The Medical 
Act, 1858,’ ”"—(Dr. Lyons) .. 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill ordered (Dr. Lyons. ) 


Crvm Service Expenpirvre—Nomrnation or Setecr Commirrzze— 

Moved, ‘“‘ That Mr. Nozt be a Member of the Select Committee,”—( Mr. 
Hibbert) 

After short debate, Moved, “ That the Debate be now adjourned, 7 (Mr. 
Biggar :) — After further short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 14, Noes 36 ; Majority 22.—(Div. List, No. 114.) 

Question again proposed, “Phat Mr. Nozt be a Member of the Com- 
mittee ” [House counted out] [1.15.] 


we 





LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 20. 


Suprry—Tae Vore or Oreprr—Questions, The Earl of Carnarvon; An- 
swers, Earl Granville . 


Honorary Freedom of Boroughs Bill ‘We. itn 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,””—( The Marquess of Ripon) d 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 


of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Marra—Satary or THE GoveRNor AND oTHER Orrictats—Question, Ob- | 
servations, Viscount Sidmouth ; Reply, The Earl of Derby ee 
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Matta—List oF tHe NosrEs—Question, Observations, Viscount Sidmouth, 
The Duke of Edinburgh; Reply, The Earl of Derby as 


Poisons Bill (No. 33)— 


Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read and dis- 
charged 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee — The Lord 
President : :)— After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill referred 


accordingly. 


Arrica (Rep Sea Coast)—Tue Iratians at Massowan— Question, Lord 
Stanley of Alderley ; Answer, Earl Granville “yr 
[ 5.0.) 


COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 20. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway (Various Powers) Bili— 
Moved, ‘“‘ That the Chairman of the Committee on Standing Orders be ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Committee on the Bill,”—(Sir Arthur Otway) 
Question put, and agreed to. 


MOTION. 





Post Orrice Sires | Purcuase or Lanp anp Expenses |}—Resoivtion— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House will, To-morrow, resolve itself into Committee 
upon Post Office Sites [Purchase of Land and Expenses },”—( Mr. Shaw 


Lefevre) ‘ 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Committee thereupon 


To-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 





Poor Law (Iretanp)—Exsecrion or Guarpians — KitiesHanpra, Co. 
Cavan—Question, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 
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Mr. Sexton, Mr. Healy; Auswers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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Fees—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman . 

Law anp Justice (InELanD) — Casz or Biggar anp Carurs — Question, 
Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ve ee 
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MOTION. 





PaRLIAMENT—BusingEss OF THE HovseE—ReEcIsTraTion or Voters Brurs— 
Rzso.uTIon— 

Moved, “ That the several stages of any Bills forthe Registration of Voters, in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, have precedence of all Orders of the Day and Notices of 
Motions, on every day on which they shall be set down, by the paar ines- as 
the first business of the day,”"—( Mr. Gladstone) 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now aljouned, ”_(Lord 
Randolph Churchill : )—After further short debate, Question put :—The 
House divided ; Ayes 63, Noes 157 ; — 94. —(Div. List, No. 115.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estrmates— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion oat on and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £934,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Victuals and Clothing for ’Seamen 
and Marines, which wl will come in course of — during the —_ ending on _ 
31st day of March 1886 ”’ 

After ast debate, Question put, and “agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £194,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses of the Admiralty Office, which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1886 ”’ 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again upon Wednesday. 


MOTIONS. 


0 


Scuoot, Boarp Exxzcrions (Vorrnc)—Nomrnation or Setect Commirree— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Select Committee on School Board Elections (Voting) 
be nominated ,—(Sir John Lubbock) ° 
After short debate, Question put, and ‘agreed to. 
Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the Committee do consist of Twenty- 
one Members,’’—( Sir John Lubbock, )—put, and agreed to. 
Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 
Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the Committee have power to send 
for persons, papers, and records; Five to be the quorum,” put, and 
agreed to. 
Municipal Corporations (Quarter Session Boroughs) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dodds, 
Mr. John Bright, Mr. Barran, Mr. Jackson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 133] 


Registration of Voters (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Scotland); presented, and read the first time [Bill 132] 4 
[ 1. 30. | 











LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 21. 


Eoyrrran Loan Brurr—Cenrrat Asta—Russia anp AFGHANISTAN—ATTACK 
or tHE Rvusstans on THE Arouans AT Ak Tepe — DespaTcHES OF 
Str Perer Lumspen—Questions, Observations, The Earl of Carnarvon, 
The Earl of Harrowby ; ; Replies, Earl Granville; Question, Lord 
Ellenborough [no reply) .. oe oe 
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| April 21.] 
Nava anp Mititrary Operations, 1885-6 (Yore or Creprr)—Ministerial 
Statement, Earl Granville : Short debate thereon is - 


Infants Bill (No, 46)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the House do now resolve itself into Committee cae 
Lord Fits Gerald) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly. 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Friday next; 
and Bill to be printed, asamended. (No. 78.) 


Friendly Societies Act (1875) Amendment Bill [«.u.]—Presented (The Lord 
Greville) ; read 1* (No. 77) oe. ee oe o- 
(7.15. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 21. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Channel Tunnel (Experimental Works) Bill (by Order)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be read a second time upon Tuesday next,’’—{ Sir 
Edward Watkin) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ next,” in ‘order to insert 
the words ‘‘ 5th May,”—(Mr. Hicks,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ next’ stand part of the Question :”’ 
—Question put, and negatived :—‘‘ 5th May,” inserted. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill to be read a second 
time upon Zuesday 5th May. 


QUESTIONS. 


Lunacy Laws—Derention or Pauper Lunatics—Questions, Mr. J. G. 
Talbot; Answers, Mr, George Russell . 

Army (Conrracts)—Bgzswax—Question, Mr. Marriott ; Answer, Sir Arthur 
Hayter ’ 

eee Prers anp Harsours (Ingtaxp)—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 

Prers anp Harsours (IRELAND)—MALIN Heap Prer — Questions, Mr. 
Sexton; Answers, Mr. Hibbert 

ReoistRaTion or Voters (IRELAND) Bret—Question, Mr. Lewis; Auswor, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 

PARLIAMENTARY Etzctrions (CorRUPT AND IntEGaL Practices) Acr—Par- 
LIAMENTARY OANDIDATES AND Free Breakrasts In THE East Enp — 
Question, Mr. Lewis; Answer, The Attorney General . . 

HovsinG OF THE Workina Ciasses—REPORT OF THE ComarsstonERs — 
Question, Sir Walter B. Barttelot ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Law anv Justice (IRELAND) — THE Ouerk or THE Crown In Dusuin — 
Question, Mr. Warton; Answer, Mr. Hibbert 4 Pe 

DecuaRaTION OF Paris, 1856—Question, Mr. M‘OCoan; Answer, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Centra Asta—Rvssia AND Arouanistan—Rattway TO Saraxus—Ques- 
tion, Baron Henry De Worms; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 

Cyprus (Finance, &c. )—Rerorrep Revenve Fravups — Question, Mr, 
Gorst ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley , 

PARLIAMENTARY Francuise—ELRcTorl Disratcrs—Question, Sir Eardley 
Wilmot ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. od wy 
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Eeyrr (Tae Muiirary Jearzorreny— Tas Troors in THE Sovupan— 
Questions, Sir Frederick Milner, Macfarlane; Answers, The Mar- 
quess of Hartington 

Eeyrer (Tae Mirrrary Expeprrrox) — Tue Troops on tHE Nite —Ques- 
tion, Sir Frederick Milner; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Tue DARDANELLES AND THE Buack Ses — Question, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

CENTRAL Asta—Rvssta AND Aronantstan — Arrack BY THE Russians oN 
tHe Arouays at Ak Tepe—Sir Perrer Lumspen’s Desrparcu — 
Observations, Mr. Gladstone; Questions, Lord John Manners, Sir 
Stafford Northcote; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Eayrpt—Rumovrep NeGotiaTions FOR OccuPATION BY A TURKISH Forcr— 
Question, Mr. M‘Coan; Answer, Mr. Gladstone , 

REVENUE AND Exrenpirvrg—THE Fovancrat StaTemMent — Question, Sir 
R. Assheton Cross; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 





Nava anp Minrrary Operations, 1885-6 (Vote or Crepit)— 
Estimate presented, Mr. Gladstone 
After short debate, Estimate referred to the Committee of Supply, and to 
be printed. [No. 155.] 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——— mene 


Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) (re-committed) Bill— 
| Bill 49] [Seventeenth Night } 


Bill considered in Committee [Progress 17th April] 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next, and to be printed. | Bill 134.] 


MOTION. 


PARLIAMENT—BustnEss oF THE Hovse (Stanpinc Orper, Purrine THE 
Question)—Resolution, Mr. Biggar ~ pa 7 
{ House counted out } [11.0.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22. 
QUESTIONS. 


0 








PaRLIAMENT—BvsineEss oF THE Hovse—Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Mr. Warton ; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

CENTRAL Asta—Rvesta AND AFGHANISTAN—Srr PETER Lumspen’ 8 Dz- 
SPATCHES—Questions, Mr. O’ _— Sir Stafford Northcote ; Answers, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke ae 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
eal 


Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill | Bill 110]— 
Moved, * _— the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Mr. Campbell- Ban- 
nerman 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: —Bill read a second ‘time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 
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[April 22.) 


Registration of Voters (Scotland) Bill [Bill 132]— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” —{ 7he Lord Advocate) 
After short debate, Motion agreed éo :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


ee OF Corporations (Ireland) (Borough Funds) Bill 
ill 81 
Bill read a second time =. 2° ee °.5 
Moved, ‘* That this House will, To-morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
on the Bill,”—( Jr. Gray.) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘To-morrow,” in order to 
insert the words “ upon Monday next,” —( Mr. Lewis.) 
Question put, ‘“‘ That the word ‘ To-morrow’ stand part of the Question :” 
—The House divided; Ayes 67, Noes 5; Majority 62.—(Div. List, 
No. 119.) 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Committed for To-morrow. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (No. 2) Bill [ Bill 74}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. 7. Richardson) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 

the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,”—( Mr. 
Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”— 
(Mr. Gourley :)\—Question put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned till 
Wednesday next. 


Public Health (Members and Officers) Bill | Bill 114]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Acland) J 
Question put, and agreed to: —Bill read a second time, and committed for 
Friday. 


Marat 13 Corporations (Quarter Session Boroughs) Bill 
Bill 133}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—(Jfr. Dodds) ' 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Hibbert :)—Question 
put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


Highways Bill [Bill 89}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Mr. Aclan/) : 
After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 87, Noes 28 ; 
Majority 59.—(Div. List, No. 120.)—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday. 
MOTION. 


——- o—— 
ApsovRNMENT oF THE HovsE— 
Moved, “‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—({ Sir William Hart Dyke) .. 
After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Barristers Admission (Ireland) Bill [Bill 95]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Wr. Callan) 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. Gtbson:)—After short 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 30, Noes 122; Ma- 
jority 92.—(Div. List, No. 121.) 
Original Question put:—Bill read a second time, and committed for 
Thursday 30th April. 
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Waterworks Clauses Act (1847) Amendment Bill [Bill 7|— 

Order for Committee read :—AMoved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,”’—(Mr. Torrens) . 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, “to leave out from the word 
‘That ” to the end of the Qaestion, in order toadd the words “ the Bill 
be referred to a Select Committee,’’—( Jr. Coope.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After further short debate, Question put :—The 
House divided ; Ayes 147, Noes 15; Majority 132. —(Div. List, No. 122.) 

Main Question again proposed 

After short debate, Main Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill considered 
in —* :—Oommittee report Progress ; to sit again upon Friday 
Ist May 


Private Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Bill [Bill 60 |— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Mfr. W. J. Corbet) 
After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 42, Noes 77 ; 
Majority 35. —(Div. List, No. 123.) 


MOTIONS. 


Goes 


Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Practices Consolidation Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. Hardcastle, Sir Alexander Gordon) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 135] 


Submarine Telegraph Cables Bill—Ordered (Mr. Holms, Mr. Chamberlain) ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 136] pe eb = 
[5.50.] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 23. 


Centrat Asta—Rvussta anp AFGHANIStAN—RvssIAN ADVANCE UPON HERAT 
—Forcep MAN SeeRaeN Lord Ellenborough; Answers, Karl 
Granville 

Crime anp Ovrrace (EnGLanp AND Waxes)—Exrrosion ‘at THE Apr- 
rnALry—Questions, The Marquess of Salisbury ; Answers, Earl Granville 


Federal Council of Australasia Bill (No. 69)— 
Moved, ‘*‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(7he Earl of Derby) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on 7hursday next. 


Royal Irish Constabulary Redistribution Bill (No. 75)— 
Move, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord President) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2" accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House 7Zo-morrow. 


Egyptian Loan Bill (No. 74)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl Granvilie) 

After short debate, on Question, resolved in the affirmative :—Bill read 
2" accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House Zv- 
merrow. 

Crime anp OvrraGE (EncLaAnp AND Watrs)—Expiosion at THE ApMI- 
RALTY—Question, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon ; Answer, The 
Earl of Northbrook 

Elementary Education Provisional Order Confirmation (London) Bill [u.1. be 
Presented (The Lord President); read 1* (No. 79) 


Elementary Education Provisional Order Confirmation (Birmingham, &c.) 
Bill ("...]}-—Presented (The Lord President); read 1* (No. 80) 
7.0.) 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 23. 
PROVISIONAL ORDER. BILL. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 4) Bill 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second timé,”—( Mr. George Russell) 
Moved, ‘“That the Debate be adjourned till Thursday next,”—(4r. 

Raikes :)—After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Debate adjourned till 
Thursday next. 





Exptosives Acrs—Petition Presented, The O’Gorman Mahon v 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


QUESTIONS. 





Tue Nationa GattERY—Repropvoerion or THe Pictures sy Pxoro- 
GRAPHY—Questions, Mr. Tomlinson; Answers, Mr. George Howard .. 

PARLIAMENTARY Exections (Corrupr anp Irreean Practices) Act, 1883— 
Questions, Mr. R. H. Paget; Answers, The Attorney General 

Sovurn Arrica—AFFAIRs OF BecuvanaLanD—Question, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Royat Inisx ConsraBULARY—MARKETHILL Petry Srsstons— SERGEANT 
Eaxrns—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 

Iretanp—A Roya. Restpence—Question, Mr. Gabbett; Answer, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman 

Law anv Justice—TuHe Coroner’ 8 Court—JuRYMEN’ 8 Oarm—Question, 
Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, The Attorney General 

RarLways (Inpta)—Tue Quetra Rartway—Questions, Mr. E. Stanhope, 
Mr. Onslow; Answers, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Eeyrr (Mitrrary Expepition)—Txe Comaassartat—Surriy or Hay— 
Question, Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, Sir Arthur Hayter 

Pusiic Heattu (Scortanp)—ImporTED Racs—Question, Dr. Farquharson j ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Poor Rates—3 & 4 Witt. IV. c. 30-—ExEmrrion OF Cares, &e. IN 
EnGLanp AND Wates— Question, Mr. Stanley a Answer, Mr. 
George Russell 

PartiaMentT—Patack or WesTMINsTER—VENTILATION oF THIS Hovse— 
Question, Mr. Alderman Lawrence; Answer, Mr. Herbert Gladstone 

Tue Macisrracy (IrELAND)—THE OrerK or Mortacuroz Perry Sxs- 
stons, Co. Srigo—Questions, Mr. Sexton; Answers, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman .. 

Tue MaaisTracy (Inetanp)—Mr. AVERELL Ltoyp, J.P. —Question, Mr. 
Deasy ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Poor Law (Iretanp) — Execrion of Guarprans — Dromerx Drvistoy, 
Co. Stico—Questions, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Poor Law (Iretanp)—Donzcan Boarp oF Guarpi1ans—Question, Mr. 
Sexton; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman; Question, Mr. Healy 
[reply inaudible ; 

Army—Tue Rirtze Bricave—Nuapers—Question, Mr. Tottenham ; An- 
swer, The Marquess of Hartington ‘ 
Law anv Justice (IrELAND)—Tue Fees or THe ATToRNeY GENERAL FOR 
TreLanp—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Hibbert 
Intanp Revenvy DepartMENnT—EXcisE Corzzcrion—Question, Mr. Kenny ; 
Answer, Mr. Hibbert 

Epvucation DspartMent (ENGLAND AND Wats)—Scroor Exanrwarions— 
Tue Portsmoutrn Disrrict—Questions, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; An- 
swers, Mr. Mundella es oe ee es 
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[April 23.] 
PartiaMent—TueE Oata or ALLEGIANCE—Question, Mr. M‘Coan; Answer, 
The Attorney General oi * 


Intanp NAVIGATION AND DRarnaGE (IngLanp)—THE River Bann—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Healy, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, Mr. Hibbert we 

INTERMEDIATE AND Hicner Epvcarion (Waxes)—Tue Wetsa CoLtteces— 
Question, Mr. Morgan Lloyd; Answer, Mr. Mundella . 

Aprratry—Orrice of THE AccouNTANT GENERAL or THE Navy — Ques- 
tion, Baron Henry De Worms ; Answer, Mr. Caine... Py 

Cyprus (Frvance, &c.)—Reporrep Revenve Fravps — Question, Mr. 
Gorst ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley ' 

Army (Contracts) —Tinnep Meat ror Frei Service — ' Questions, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell ; Answers, Sir Arthur Hayter 5 

Dustiw METROPOLITAN Pouice — Postine oF PLacarps — Questions, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Healy ; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman} ‘ 

Army (Tae Mrmrary Exreprition to Ecyrr)—Txe VorTe ror Onarces— 
Question, Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 

Cenrrat Asta — Tue Arcuan Bounpary Comission — EXxrenpirure — 
Questions, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, Mr. J. 
K. Cross Py SS “3 ss re 

Law aynp Pouce (IrELAND)—Procession or Banps 1n Dustry—Question, 
Mr. T. D. Sullivan; Answer, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 

Army (AUXILIARY Forces)—Raxx or OrFicers—Question, Mr. Sampson 
Lloyd; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington a 

CENTRAL Asta—T ae Arcuan Bounpary Commission — Communication — 
Question, Mr. Onslow; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Centrat Asta—Arrest oF Ayoos Kuan—Question, Mr. Onslow ; Answer, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 

Post Orrice—Tue ComMITTEE on PosTaGE Sramrs—Question, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

CENTRAL Asta—Rvssta AND AFGHANISTAN—PRODUCTION oF ’ Parers—THe 
Vore or Crepir—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote; Answer, Mr. 
Giadstone :—Short debate thereon 

Eeyrr (Events 1n THE Sovupan)—Wuitz Staves ar Knarroum — Ques- 
tion, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Crimz AND OVTRAGE (ExGLanp AND Wates)—Exptosion at THE Ap- 
MIRALTY—Question, Sir R. Assheton Cross; Answer, Sir William 
Harcourt ~ 

Rattway REGULATION Acrs—PRererENTIAL RarEs—Questions, Mr. R. H. 
Paget, Mr. Tomlinson; Answers, Mr. Chamberlain... 

PaRLIAMENT—BUvsINEsSS OF "THE Hovse—Questions, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Parnell, Mr. Gibson ; oe iri: Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. eae 
bell- Bannerman : ne 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——_0 ——- 


SUPPLY— considered in Committee—Crvit Service Estimates— 
(In the Committee. ) 


Crass I.—Pvusric Works anp Buitprxes. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £195,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the “Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1886, in aid of the Cost of Maintenance of Disturnpiked and Main Roads in 
England and Wales during the year ending on the 25th day of March 1886 ”’ 

After debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 144, Noes 23 ; Majority 
121.—(Div. List, No. 124.) 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £30,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the Bist day of March 
1886, in Aid of the Cost of Maintenance of Disturnpiked and other Roads maintained 
out of Public Rates in Scotland daring the year efded Whitsuntide 1885” es 
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| April 23.)] 
Suprry—Civit Service Esrmmatres—C 
After long debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 78, Noes 26; 
Majority 52. —(Div. List, No. 125.) 
Motion made, and Question re ‘That a sum, not exceeding £191,734, be 


granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the which 
will come in cbuiie Of payment ae | the year ending on the 3st day of March 


S44 vy) a 





1886, for the Erection, Repairs, and Maintenance of the several Public Buildings 
under the Department of the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland, and for 
= Erection of Fishery Piers, and the ee, of certain sists Harbours, and 


Prvte. serve Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
(3.) £29,000, to complete the sum for Science and Art Buildings, Dublin. 
(4.) £23,428, to complete the sum for the Royal University, Ireland, Buildings.— 
short debate, Vote agreed to . «eo 
(5.) £16,398, to complete the sum for Li ghthouses Abroad. 
(6.) £25,103, to complete the sum for Diplomatic and Consular Buildings. 
Committee report Progress ; Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Com- 


mittee to sit again [o-morrow. 


Registration of Voters (Scotland) Bill [Bill 132]— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,’’—( Zhe Lord Advocate) 
After short ebate, Motion agreed to :—Bill “considered in Committee :— 
Committee report Progress :—After short debate, Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


East India Unclaimed Stocks Bill [Bill 125)— 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read a second time ” 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 





Scnoot Boarpv Execrions (Vorinc)—Apprrion to Serect ComMITTEE— 


Select Committee on School Board Elections (Voting) to consist of Twenty-three 
Members:—Mr. Joun Moritzy and Mr. Gorsr added to the Committee,—(Mr. 
Dillwyn.) 

Short debate thereon ° . oe 


Metropolis Management Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Viscount Lewisham, 
Sir Charles Mills, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. peer Mr. ee e 
presented, and read the first time | Bill 138] 


Friendly Societies Act (1875) Amendment Bill—Ordered (ur. , Mr. 
Stanhope, Mr. Whitley, Captain Aylmer); presented, and read the first time [Bill 139] 


Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) Extension Bill—Ordered (Mr. Henry H. Fowler, 
Secretary Sir William Harcourt); presented, and read the first time [Bill —— * 
12.45. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 24. 


Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) Bill (No. 57)— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Kari of Dalhousie) ‘ 
After short debate, Motion agreed to : :—Bill read 2° aceordingly, and referred 
to a Select Committee. 


Infants Bill (No. 78)— 
Amendments reported (according to order) .. 
After short debate, Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


Pusric Heatta—Oremarion—Question, The Earl of Onslow ; Answer, The 
Earl of Dalhousie es ee ee ee 
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Metropolis (Tabard Street, Newington) Provisional Order Confirmation Bill 
[(u.L.]—Presented (The Earl of Dathousie); read 1* (No. 81) ye. ee 


Metropolis (Hughes Fields, Deptford) Provisional Order Confirmation Bill 
[u.t.]}—Presented (The Eari of Dalhousie); read 1* (No. 82) os ee 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Public Health Act) (No. 2) 
Bill (1.u.]—Presented (The Lord President) ; read 1* (No. 83) es 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Labourers 1 He (No. 3) Bill 
({u.u.]—Presented (The Lord President) ; read 1* (No. 84) ° os 


Arbitration Bill [#.1.]—Presented ( The Lord Bramwell); read 1* (No. ip , ee 
[7.0. | 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 24. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


London Street Tramways ( Extensions) Bll (by Order)— 

Moved, ‘“‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(Mr. Dodds) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—( Mr. 
Gregory.) 

Question proposed, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion : ”’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a pert time, and committed. 


Mersey Railway Bill—Rererence or Petit1ion—ReEsotvuTion— 


Moved, “That the Petition of Peter Williamson Dumville and Henry Daniel Davies, 

resented on the 17th instant, be referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 

Bills, with an Instruction to report whether mapa Order 62 has been = 
with,’’—(Sir James Clarke Lawrence) 


After short debate, Question put, and nepatived. 


QUESTIONS. 


——9 


Poor Law (Iretanp)—Norra Dustin Unton—Banx Apvances—Question, 
Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman a's 

Poor Law (IneLanp)—ELEcrion or GuvarpIANs—MAGHERACLOGHER, &o. 
Drvistons—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Trevranp—Tue Income Tax CoLzecror, DrocHepaA—Question, Mr. Sexton ; 
Answer, Mr. Hibbert ‘ 

Post OFFIce (IrngLanp)—Tue Kinsale Ma. Szrvice—Question, Mr. 
Deasy ; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre os 

Poor Law EXPENDITURE (Inetanp)—Questions, Mr. W. J. Corbet ; An- 
swers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Iretaxp—Nationat Leacve Meerivcs—Coorentst—Intrvsion oF THE 
Potice—Serceant Harvey—Question, Mr. O’Kelly; Answer, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman ‘ 

Poor Law (IrEtanp)—GaLway AND Arran Istaxps Drspensarres— 
Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
Sparn—ExtTrRaDITION OF Car ats—Question, Mr. Gregory ; Answer, Lord 

Edmond Fitzmaurice 
Fisuerces Boarp (Inetanp)—Boarp oF ConseRvators, CoLEkAINE District 
—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
Iretanp—Exrra Pouce Tax (Luweriox)—Questions, Mr, Lewis ; Answers, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ., aa ae - 
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| April 24.) 
Rattway Rares anp Cuarces Birrs—Tue Norra-Eastern Rattway Com- 
PANy’s Bitt—Questions, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Lord eee 
Churchill ; Answers, Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. Speaker 


SuPpREME Cour or JupreatureE (Ire~tanp) Brt—MeEMoRANDUM oF THE 
JupDGE oF THE CouRT OF Seer, Sete Mr. Gibson; Answer, 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. Ae 7 
Army (Inp1a)—Promorion in Her Masnsrr's s Inpran Foroes—Question, 
Mr. Gibson; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross... Bs 


Army (Orpyanck Department)—Tae Martini-Henry Canrnanene-Lmens 
tions, Lord Eustace Cecil, Mr. Macfarlane; Answers, Mr. Brand aa 

SuPERANNUATION AND Retrrep ALLowances (IRELAND)—Corry ConNELLAN 
—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ee 

REPRESENTATION OF THE Prorie Act, 1884—HovsEHoLtp QuALIFICATIONS— 
Question, Sir Alexander Gordon; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Centrat Asta—Russta anp Arcuanistan—M. Dez Gers’ Despaton IN 
Repty to Eart Granvitte—Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; An- 
swer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Cyprus (Frvance, &c.)—Reportep REVENUE Fravps—Question, Mr. Gorst ; 
Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley. . 

CentraL Asta—Russia AND Avonantstan—Drrtomatic Necortatrovs— 
TREATY OF Paris, 1856—Questions, Mr. Richard, Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Onslow, Lord John Manners, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone 2. ve a. 

Eoypt—SvuPPressioN OF THE “« BosPHORE Eoyprien’’—REoALL OF THE 
Frencu Consutr—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 

Army—CommMissiIons TO CANADIAN Capers—Question, Lord Eustace Cecil ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington . 

Romay Carnoric Cuurca (IRELaND)—THE Arcustsnorrio or Dusiix— 
Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answers, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice .. 

Eeyrr anp France—Rvuptvure OF ry Dirromatic "Retations—Questions, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Bourke, Mr. O’Kelly ; 
Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. Gladstone ¥ 

PARLIAMENTARY Execrions (Repistrisvtion) Bitt—Observations, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke ; Questions, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Gorst, Mr. 
Ritchie, Mr. Onslow, Mr. Raikes, Mr. — ; scare Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, Sir Stafford Northcote 

Visir or H.R.H. tHe Prince anp Princess oF WALES TO " Inetanp—THe 
Crry or LonponpERRY—Questions, Mr. Parnell; Answers, Mr. — 
bell-Bannerman ae wind aia ‘ 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o— 


Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill [Bill 110}]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 23rd April | 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


SurrpLy—Rerort—Resolutions [23rd April | reported + oe 
First Resolution read a second time :— Moved, ‘That this House doth 
agree with the Committee in the said Resolution : ”—After short debate, 
Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 61, Noes 21; Majority 40. 
—(Div. List, No. 128.) 
Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 
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MOTIONS. 


Inpustries ([eetanp)—Nomrnation or Serecr CommirrEr— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Select Committee on Industries (Ireland) do consist of 
Twenty- four Members,” —( Sir Eardley Wilmot) 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,’’—(/r. Parnell : :)—After 
short debate, Question put, and agreed to :— Debate adjourned till Monday 
next. 


Water Provisional Orders Bill—Ordered (Mr. Holms, Mr. Chamberlain) 


Sunday Closing (Wales) Act (1881) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Richard) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 141] 


ApJoURNMENT— 
Eaypt—Suprression oF THE ‘‘ BospHors Ecyprien’’—Recatt or THE 
Frencu Consut— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn : ”—After short debate, Motion 
agreed to. (1.30. ] 


LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 27. 


Domtnton or Canapa—InsurREcTION IN THE Norta-West Terriro Ry— 
Question, The Earl of Carnarvon ; Answer, The Earl of Derby ee 


Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill (No. 60)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Chancellor) ‘ 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: _Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday the 11th of May 
next. 


Law anp Justice ([rELAnD)—Acernts in Perry Sessions Covurts—Ques- 
tion, Lord Oranmore and Browne; Answer, Lord Carlingford 

Army (ORDNANCE Derartment)—Forry- Pounper Guns — Question, The 
Earl of Wemyss ; Answer, The Earl of Morley ° 

Cenrrat Asta—Russta anp Aronanistan — Dretomatic Necorrations — 
Question, The Marquess of Salisbury ;*Answer, The Earl of Kimberley 


Lunacy Bill [1.1.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 1* (No. 88) .. ee 

[5.45.] 

COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 27. 
QUESTIONS. 


oe 





Pustic Derarrments—THe Paymaster GeNERAL’s DEPARTMENT — Ques- 
tion, Mr. John Redmond ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Army (Commissartat)—Tinnep Meat-—-Question, Sir Herbert Maxwell ; 
Answer, Mr. Brand 

SgoreTary For Scortanp But—Question, Sir George Campbell ; Answer, 
Sir William Harcourt ‘ 

Tramways AND Pusiic Companres (IRELAND) Acr, 1883—Te Mroration 
Crauses—Questions, Mr. O'Donnell; Answers, Mr. hago: Ban- 
nerman 

Poor Law (Inetanp)—N EWroRT AND Westport Unions — Compensation 
—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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Poor Law (Iretanp) — Execrion or Guarprans — SxinperEEN Union — 
Question, Mr. Deasy ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
Epvcation, Scrence, anp Arr — Roya Irish Acapemy — CeELric Manv- 
scripTs—Question, Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Carthy; Answer, Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman oe 
Poor Law (IRELayp )—Exxcriox or Guarptans—Coorentt, Unron — 
Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
Poor Law (Iretanp)—ELecrion or Guarprans — KInLesHaNDRa — Ques- 
tion, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 
FisHeries ( IrELAND)-—Satwon™ WeErr on tHE Lennon, Ramenrox — Ques- 
tion, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 
EXPLosives Acr—Ewrorcemext oF Act IN Iretanp—Question, Mr. P. J. 
Power; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
Poor Law (Iretanp)—Atuy Boarp or Gvarprans—Question, Mr. Lewis; 
Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
Lanp ReEcIstry Orrice—Rerurns—Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold ; An- 
swer, Mr. Hibbert 
Navy—ArMaMEnT ror Snips Comprerine FOR Sea—Question, Mr. W. H. 
Smith; Answer, Sir Thomas Brassey ‘ 
Navy (Sutes)—Oosr or Ssirs Burtpinc— Questions, Sir Edward J. Reed, 
Mr. Carbutt; Answers, Sir Thomas Brassey ae 
Crvit Service (PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATURE)— Mr. Witt JOHNSTON, 
Inspector oF FisHertes—Questions, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Healy, Mr. 
Sexton ; Answers, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 
EpvucaTion Department— REVISED Cope, 1885—Epvucation IN THE Hian- 
LANDs—Question, Mr. Munro-Ferguson ; Answer, Mr. Mundella “5 
EpvucaTIon DzrarTMENt—Epvcation Loans—Question, Mr. Isaac Wilson ; 
Answer, Mr. Mundella - 
PaRLIAMENTARY Exexctions (ReGistRaTIon or Vorrrs) (Inetanp)—Donecat 
Untorn— Questions, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman . 
Eoyrr (Tue EXPEDITIONARY Force)—Tnx Camet Corps—Question, Colonel 
Milne-Home ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington - 
Army—Heattn or tHE Army—-Puruisis—Question, Sir Henry Fetcher ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ws 
Navy—ScannaTixa IN THE “ Brirannra”’ TRAINING Suir—Question, Mr. 
Tottenham ; Answer, Sir Thomas Brassey 
Eeyrt anpD France—Svurrression oF THE ‘‘ BospHore Eoyrrren ”—Rorrure 
oF Dirtomatic RELatTIons — Questions, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. 
O’Kelly ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
Eeyrr (Arratrs or THE Sovupan)—Tue Kassata Garrisox—Question, Mr. 
Montagu Scott ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ; 
FIsHERIES (IRELAND) — Boarp or ConsERvVATORS, COLERAINE Disrator— 
Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman a 
Coturertes—Evicrion oF Miners at Denaby CoL~itrery—Question, Mr. 
Broadhurst ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 
Navy—Srare or tHE Navy—Norice or Morron (Sm Epwarp J. Rexp) 
—Question, Sir Edward J. Reed; Answer, Mr. Gladstone a 
CenrraL Asta—Rvssta AnD Avonaxtsray—Dirromatic NxGotrations — 
Rererence to Axrsirration—Question, Mr. Gourley; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 3 ov 
Cenrrat Asta—Roussta anp AFouanistan—Sin Perer Luuspey’s TELE- 
GRAM—Questions, Mr. Onslow ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 
Eccrestasticat Arrairs (IRELAN p)—Tne Oarioric Arcupisuor or Dustix— 
Dipromatic CoMMUNICATION WiTH THE VatTican—Mr. Errincron— 
Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 
Partiament—Pusiic Bustress—Centrat Asta—Rvssta AND "AFGHANISTAN 
—Drrtomatic Necot1ations—Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. E. Stanhope, Mr. Ritchie; Answers, Mr. 
‘Gladstone... oe oe Se iy 
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[April 27.) 
Reorstration or Vorers (Iretanp) Birt—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone - at + os 
ParLiaMENTARY Exections (RepistrisuTion) Birr—Question, Mr. Sydney 
Buxton ; Answer, Mr. Gladstune on “ Pe 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Suprpty—Order for Committee read. 
Vorse or Crepir—Drvision oF THE VorE—REsSOLUTION— 
Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”,—(Mr. Gladstone) .. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that the Vote of Credit to be 
submitted in Committee of Supply on account of the Soudan Expedition should be 
considered separately from the Vote of Credit to be submitted on account of other 
Military and Naval expenditure,’’—( Mr. Arthur O° Connor,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ”’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 229, Noes 186; Majority 43.—(Div. List, No. 129.) 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Vore or CrepIt— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £11,000,000, Naval and Military Operations, 1885-6 (Vote of Credit) 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Crviz Service Esrmares. 
Crass II. —Satarres anp Expenses or Crvim DEeprarTMENTS. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £37,643, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1886, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Offices of the House of Lords ”’ = 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Item of £810, 
for the Salary of the Librarian of the House of Lords, be reduced by the sum of 
£310,"—( Mr. Callan :\—After debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 17, Noes 92; Majority 75.—(Div. List, No. 150.) 

Original Question again proposed .. ee —_ a 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That the Item of £350, for Witnesses attending 
Committees, be omitted from the proposed Vote,”—(Mr. Parnell :)—After short 
debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 20, Noes 108 ; Majority 88. 
—(Div. List, No. 131.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3.) £45,772, House of Commons Offices.—After debate, Vote agreed to ‘5 

(4) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £50,445, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1886, for the Salaries and Expenses in the L’epartment of Her Majesty's Treasury, 
and in the Office of the Parliamentary Counsel”’ .. ee ee 

After short debate, Moved, “‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,”—(Colonel Nolan :)—After further short debate, Question put :—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 22, Noes 101; Majority 79.—(Div. List, No. 132.) 

Original Question again proposed .. +. 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 





ParRLIAMENT—BusineEss OF THE Hovse—Tre Vote or Creprr—Observa- 
tions, Mr. Courtney, Tho Marquess of Hartington, Mr. Jacob Bright 
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[April 27.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





Post Orrice Sires [Purcuasz or Lanp anp Expenses |— 
Considered in Committee ee 


Resolution agreed to ; to be sepested 3 To-morrow. 


Recistration or Vorers (Iretanp) [Paymenr or ADDITIONAL 
Barristers |— 
Considered in Committee oe ee oe 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported female. 





Corporation of London Tower Bridge Bill— 


Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. ee wa 
| 1.15. | 


LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 28. 


Dominion oF CANADA —InsvurREcTION IN THE NortH-West Territory — 
Question, The Earl of Carnarvon ; Answer, The Earl of Derby 

Eeyrr (Frvancz, &c.)—Tue Eeyrrian Loan But anp Forrien Conrron 
-——Question, Lord Lamington ; Answer, Earl Granville . . 

Ecypt anp France—Svuprression oF THE ‘‘ BospHoRE EGyprTiEn’ *_ Rupture 
or Dretomatic Retrations—Question, The Marquess of Salisbury ; An- 
swer, Earl Granville at ay er an 


Criminal Law Amendment Bill (No. 58)— 
House in Committee (according to order) ‘ 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on “Thursday next ; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 92.) 


Egyptian Loan Bill (No. 74)— 


Bill read 3* (according to order) 
On Question, ‘‘ That the Bill do pass ?”_After short debate, Bill passed, 


Navy (Sures Burtpinc)—Miunister1At Programme — Question, Observa- 


tions, The Earl of Ravensworth ; Reply, The Earl of mae 4 
7.45. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 28. 
QUESTIONS. 


———_o —— 


Inp1A (Bompay)—Forest Derartment—Tue Taana Disraicr—Question, 
Mr. Slagg; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Prers anv Harsours (IrELAND) — Works at KrnsaLe AND Mauixwore, 
Bunporan, Co. Donzcat—Questions, Mr. Deasy, Mr. Lea; Answers, 
Mr. Hibbert .. 

Ways anp Means — THE Ixcome Tax on TENANT Farmers — Question, 
Mr. Birkbeck ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 

CRIME AND OurracE (InELAND)—Disraior or GweEEpDorE, Co. Doygcat — 
Question, Mr. Lewis; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman as 
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Poor Law (Ire~tanp)—SkrpserEEN Union, Oo. Cork — Etecrion or 
CHAIRMAN AND Deputy CHAIRMAN oF Boarp or GvarpDIANS—Ques- 





tions, Mr. Deasy; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman . 961 
Fisnerres (InELAND)—TxHe Herrine Fisnery — Question, Mr. Deoasy ; 
Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 962 


Navy—H.M.S. “ Acawemnon ” — Questions, Admiral Egerton, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Sir John Hay, Mr. Gorst; Answers, Sir Thomas Brassey ow 962 
Sour ArricA—AFFAIRS OF BrcuvaNALAND—Question, Mr. R. N. Fowler; 


Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 963 
Army—Tue Bricape or Gvuarps—Question, “Mr. Perey W yndham ; An- 

swer, The Marquess of Hartington j 964 
Eeyrr (Tue Exprepitionary Foroe)—Tue Troops ar Kortr — Question, 

Mr. Warton; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. ~. 964 


Ee@ypt anpD France—Tue SuPPRESSION OF THE ‘‘ Bospuore Eoyrrien’”’ — 
Tue Necorrations—Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice , 965 

Orvi Service (PARLIAMENTARY Canprparure) — Mr. Ww. Jounston, Iv- 
SPECTOR OF FisHEerres—Questions, Mr. Healy; Answers, Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, Mr. Gladstone 965 

EcctestasticaL Arratrs (IRELAND)—THE Carnotre Arcubisnor OF Dusiix 
—DIPLomATIC Communtcation WITH THE VatTican—Mr. Exrincron— 
Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. W. J. Corbet, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Lord 
Randolph Churchill; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice; Question, 


Mr. Leamy [no reply] 967 
Merropouiran Boarp oF Worxs—Recreation Gnounps Question, Mr. 
Bryce ; Answer, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg 968 
Tue V ESTERN Pactric—Istanp or CorrEA—OccuPaATION OF Port Hawirox 
—Question, Mr. O’Keliy; Answer, Mr. Gladstone oe 969 
Centra Asta—Rvssta AnD Aronantstan—Rosst AN OccUPATION OF Herat 
—Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 969 


Crenrrat Asta—THE AFGHAN Bounp ARY Commission—Mr. SrerHEen AND 
Sir Perer Lumspen’s Despatcu—Question, Lord Randolph Churchill ; 


Answer, Mr. Gladstone _ 970 
Partiament—Bustess or THE Hovse—Tue Vore or Crepit—Question, 
Sir Stafford Northcote ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 970 


DoMINION OF Caxapa—Tue IxsvrREcTION In THE NortTH- Wesr TERRITORY 
—Questions, Mr. Inderwick, Mr. Healy ; Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 970 
Centrat Asta—Rvssia AnD ArcH ANISTAN— REPORTED Batrre — Question, 


Sir Stafford Northcote; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 971 
Reeisrration or Vorers (Irgtanp) Brtt—Question, Mr. Sexton : Answer, 
The Solicitor General for Ireland es a. 2 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——¢—— 
Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) Bill [ Bill 134 )}— 
Bill, as amended, considered [First Night] .. 972 
After long debate, Further Consideration of Bill adjourned till To-morrow. 
Surrty—Rerort—Resolutions | 27th April | reported be -. 1029 


First Resolution postponed 

Second Resolution agreed to. 

Third Resolution read a first time :—- Moved, ‘‘ That the said Resolution be 
read a second time:”—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 

Postponed Resolution to be taken into Consideration upon Thursday. 


Reeistration or Vorers (Ireranp) | Payment or ApprrionaL ReEvisinc 


Barristers ]— 
Resolution [April 27] reported, and agreed to oe e «» 1032 
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[ April 28.) Page 
Post Orrice Srres | Purcnase or Lanp anp ExpEnsEs |— 
Resolution [April 27] reported, and agreed to os oe «« 1082 


Inpustries (IRELAND)—Nomination or Szergct Commirrex [ADJOURNED 
DepaTE }|— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [24th April], 
‘‘That the Select Committee on Industries (Ireland) do consist of 
Twenty-four Members,”—(Sir Eardley Wilmot :)—Question again pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed. -. 1032 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “ Twenty-four,” in order to 
insert the words * Twenty-five,” —{ Mr. Sheil, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Twenty-four’ stand part of the 
Question: ”’—After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now ad- 
journed,”—( Mr. Molloy :)—After further short debate, Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Twenty-four’ stand part of the 
Question: ”’"—The House dtvided; Ayes 6, Noes 24; Majority 18.— 
(Div. List, No. 30.) 

And it appearing on the Report of the Division that 40 Members were not 
present, | House adjourned} [2.45.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29. 
QUESTION. 


——— 9 


Centrat Asta—RvssiA AND AFGHANISTAN—Russtan ADVANCE—OccuPATION 
or Marucnuak—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote ; sini Lord Ed- 


mond Fitzmaurice .. 1050 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 
———9 as 
Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) Bill [Bill 134]— 
Bill, as amended, further considered [Second Night] 1050 
After debate, it being now a quarter before Six of the clock, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Further Proceeding on Consideration of the Bill, as amended, deferred till 
Monday next. 





PaRLIAMENT—BvsInEss OF THE Hovse—Statement, Sir Charles W. Dilke: 
—Short debate thereon ee - ee .. 1080 


LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 30. 


CentraL Asta—Rvssta AND AFGHANISTAN—RussIAN ADVANCE—OcOUPATION 
or MarucHak—Question, Earl De La Warr; Answer, Earl Granville 1082 


Federal Council of Australasia Bill (No. 69)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the House do now resolve itself into Committee on the said 
Bill,” —( The Earl of Derby)... 1083 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—House in Committee :—Bill reported, 
without Amendment; and to be read 3* To-morrow. 


Infants Bill (No. 78)— 
Bill read 3* (according to Order) .. 1084 
On Motion, ‘‘ That the Bill do pass? After short debate, Motion 
agreed to :—Bill passed Pres Ne and sent to the Commons. 
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| April 30. | Page 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill (No. 92)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) . . 1092 
After short debate,‘ Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 
Eeyrr (Murary Exrzpririon)—Tse Exreprrion ur tus Nirze—Question, 
Observations, Viscount Hardinge; Reply, The Earl of Morley . 1094 
Sourn Arrica—Tue Care Cotony—Care Town anp Smon’s Bay Rar- 
wAay—Question, Observations, Viscount Sidmouth, Lord Chelmsford ; 
Reply, The Earl of Derby; Observations, The Earl of Carnarvon .. 1096 
[7.15.] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 30. 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 4) 
Bill [Bill 116)— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [23rd April), 
“That the Bill be now read a second time: ”—Question again pro- 
sed:—Debate resumed... 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_——g—— 


Sovra Arrica—Tue Transvaat (Finance, &c.)—Question, Mr. Salt; An- 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Poor Law (IrEtanp)—Betrast Boarp oF Gvarprans—Hotywoop Burrat 
Grounp—Question, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. . 

Royat Inish ConstabuLary—Sus-ConsTaB.e M‘Cormick—Question, Mr. 
Biggar; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Navy (Surrs, &c.) — MANUFACTURE OF Guns—Question, Mr. Charles 
Palmer ; Answer, Sir Thomas Brassey .. 

Law AND Pouce (Merropotis)—WanpswortH Po.ice Court—Question, 
Sir Trevor Lawrence ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. 

Roya Irtse ConstabuLaRy—Assistant CLERKs To County InsPecTors— 
Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 

Poor Law (IRELAND) —AMALGAMATION or Newport anp Westport Poor 
Law Untons—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman .. 

Law anp PoticE— WANDERING Luixat1cs—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet ; An- 
swer, Sir William Harcourt. . 

Poor Law (InELAND)—SALARIEs OF TEACHERS IN Worxnovses—Question, 
Mr. W. J. Corbet ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. . 

Fisnery Prers anp Harzovrs (Inetanp)—Union Hari Pier, Co. Corx— 
Question, Colonel Colthurst ; Answer, Mr. Hibbert 

Carmina Law (InELaNp)—OrimMixat Lunatic AsyivuM, Dvustin—Escare 
or Patrents—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman .. 

Ramway axp Cawat Trarric Reoutation Act—Ramway "Rares—Ques- 
tion, Mr. J. W. Barclay ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Are ee 4 at Downpatrick—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. 

ran 

Law AnD JusTIcE (Inetanp)—Monacnan Licensine Sxssrons—Question, 
Lord Arthur Hill; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland oy 

PARLIAMENT—Patace OF WESTMINSTER—VENTILATION OF THE Houses OF 
a Mr. J. G. Talbot; Answer, Mr. Herbert 

adstone ee ee ee ee 
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CenTrat AstA—AFGHANISTAN—ENGAGEMENTS WITH THE AMEER—Questions, 
Mr. Francis Buxton, Mr. Mitchell Henry, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. 
Labouchere ; Answers, Mr. J. K. Cross .. 

FISHERIES (IneLanp)—Tue Suannon SatmMon Fisnery—Question, Mr. 
Tomlinson; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ‘ 

Post OFFice (InzLaxp)— PostMasTER or Mountrietp Post Orrice—Ques: 


tion, Mr, Biggar; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

Pook Law (Iretanp)—Exection or Gvanpiavs—CARMEEN Divisiox, 
Coorznitt Unton—Tux Inquiry—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. 
Cam pbell-Bannerman 

Eeypr (AFFAIRS OF THE Soupax)—Tur Mitirary Srrvatiox—Questions, 
Sir R. Assheton Cross, Sir Walter B. Barttelot ; Answers, The Marquess 
of Hartington ; Question, Mr. O’ Donnell | no reply | 

Tar Para Sze—Drrromatic CoMMUNICATION WITH. THE Varican—Mr. 
Errincton—Questions, Mr. W. J. Corbet, Mr. Sexton; Answers, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice ; Question, Mr. Healy [no reply | 

Mercuanr Surrrinc—Sare or THe “Kuxrauys Oasrie” to Rvussu— 
Question, Mr. Coleridge Kennard ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Prisons (InELAND)— KILKENNY FEMALE Prison—Question, Mr. Marum ; 
Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

PARLIAMENT—ADMISSION OF STRANGERS TO THE "Hovse—Tur New Reovia- 
Tions—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer 

PartiaMent—Patace or Westuinster—WestMinster Hatt (Restoration) 
—Question, Mr. Causton; Answer, Mr. Herbert Gladstone 

Tramways AND Punic Compantes (Inetanp) Act, 1883—Txe Mroration 
CriavseE—Question, Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Post OrricE—FotkesTone Post Orricz—Question, Sir Edward Watkin ; 
Answer, Mr. Herbert Gladstone 

Cenrrat Asta—Roussta axp AFGHANISTAN—REPORTED EncAcement—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Eeyrr (Mitrrary Expepition)—THE New Sovrn Wares CoytTincent— 
Questions, Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. William Redmond ; 
Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Epvcation (Scortanp)—TxHe Srcrerary FOR Scortanp—Question, Mr. 
Dalrymple ; Auswer, The Lord Advocate . 

Poor Law—Prescor (LancasHire) Uxtox—Mr. Duxx—Question, Mr. 
Biggar; Answer, Mr. George Russell 

Reotstration oF Vorers (Ireranp) Brrr—Question, Mr. Brodrick ; An- 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Corroratrox or Lonpon Tower Brince Birt — Question, Mr. Brodrick ; 
Answer, Mr. Brand 

Army (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT) — Derecrive Carramors — Questions, 
Captain Aylmer, Lord Eustace Cecil; Answers, Mr. Brand 

Law anv Jusrice (IrELanp) — Tue BarpaviLta Prisoners — Questions, 
Mr. Callan; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland : 

CENTRAL Astsa—AFGHANIsTaN—ENGAGEMENTS WITH THE AmEER—Questions, 
Mr. John Morley, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; An- 
swers, Mr. Gladstone . 

Crviz Service (PARLIAMENTARY Caxprpaturr) — Mr. Ww. Jounstoy, In- 
SPECTOR OF Fisertes—Questions, Mr. Healy; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 

Eeyrr (Events 1x tHe Sovpan)—Tse Derence or Kaantoum—GeneRaL 
Gorpon—Questions, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Centra Asta—I'ne Avouax Bounpary Comaussiox—Sim Perer LumspEn 
—Question, Mr. O’Kelly; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Cenrrat Asta—Rvssta anp Arcaaxistan—Rvsstan ADVANCE—OccuPATION 
or Marvcnak — ry ae. Sir Stafford Northcote; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone... : oe ee 
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Surrty—Tue Vore or Crepir — Personal Explanation, Mr. Gladstone ; 
Observations, Sir Stafford Northcote és . ‘ 


PAaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE HovsE—Questions, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. 
Serjeant Simon; Answers, Mr. Gladstone ti 
Eeyrr — Scppression or THe “ BospHore Eoyprien’’—Question, Mr. 
O’Donnell ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ia bs 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o —— 
WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee—FivancraL StaTEmENT— 
(In the Committee. ) 


Moved, “ That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, there shall be charged, 
collected, and paid for the year which commenced on the sixth day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-five, in respect of all Property, Profits, and Gains 
mentioned or described as chargeable in the Act of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
years of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter thirty-four, the following Duties of Income 
Tax (that is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual value or amount of Property, Profits, 
and Gains chargeable under Schedules (A), (C), (D), or (E) of the said Act, the 
Duty of Eight Pence ; 
And for every Twenty Shillings of the annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
J oar Hereditaments, and Heritages chargeable under Schedule (B) of the 
said Act,— 
In England, the Duty of Four Pence ; 
In Scotland and Ireland respectively, the Duty of Three Pence ; 
Subject to the provisions contained in section one hundred and sixty-three of the Act of 
the fifth and sixth years of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter thirty-five, for the exemption 
of persons whose income is less than One hundred and Fifty Pounds, and in section 
eight of ‘The Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1876,’ for the relief of persons whose 
income is less than Four Hundred Pounds,”’—( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) ‘4 


After long debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions 2 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 

(7.) Motion made, and Question put, “‘ That, in lieu of the Duty of Excise now payable 
on British Spirits under the Act of the twenty-third and twenty-fourth years of Her 
Majesty’s Reign, chapter one hundred and twenty-nine, there shall be charged and 
paid the Duty of Excise following, that is to say :— 

For and upon every gallon, computed at hydrometer proof, of spirits distilled in 
the United Kingdom, the Duty of twelve shillings ; 
and so in proportion for any less quantity,”’"—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
The Committee divided; Ayes 109, Noes 27; Majority 82.—(Div. List, 
No. 143.) 
Resolutions 8 to 11, inclusive, agreed to. 


(12.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Duties of Customs now 
chargeable upon Tea shall continue to be levied and charged on and after the first 
day of August, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five, until the first day 
of August, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, on the importation thereof 
into Great Britain or Ireland (that is to say) : 


Tea the pound . Sixpence” 

Amendment pro , to leave out the word “Sixpence,” in order to in- 

sert the words ‘‘Four Pence,”—(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor,)—instead 
thereof. 


Question, “‘That the word ‘Sixpence’ stand part of the Question,’’ put, 

and agreed to:—Main Question put, and agreed to. 

(13.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That on a day to be fixed by the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury the Duties of Customs now chargeable on Wine shall cease and 
determine, and that on and after such day there shall be charged the Duties following 
(that is to say):— £8 ad 

Wine containing less than 30-1 degrees of proof spirit, and less of such 

Wine, the gallon ; * : ; i $ -010 
Wine containing less than 42 degrees of proof spirit, and less of such 

Wine, the gallon ° ° e ° ° . 20 2 6 
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Ways anp Means—Frvanciat Starement—Com 


S44 ivy d. 





And for every d ) speci 
Daty of 84. the gullon,”—(iUr Chancdlor ofthe Bechepuer) Pre ta 
After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; yes 98, Noes 
26; Majority 72.—(Div. List, No. 144.) 
Resolution 14 agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


FrvanciaL StaTEMENT (1885-6)— 
Statement ordered, ‘‘ of Income and Expenditure, as laid before the House 
by Chaat of the Exchequer when opening the Budget.” —(J/. 
tbbert 
SNe it one accordingly ; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
o. 174 


Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) Extension Bill | Bill 137)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


Medical Act (1858) Amendment Bill [Bill 130|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’ "_( Dr. Lyons) 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( fr. T. P. O’ Connor : j— 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned till 
Monday next. 


Inpusrrizs (IRELAND)—Nomination oF Sececr Committee [ADJoURNED 
DEBATE J— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question | 24th April], 
“That the Select Committee on Industries (Ireland) do consist of 
Twenty-four Members : ”—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “Twenty-four,” in order to 
insert the words ‘‘ Twenty-five,’””—( dr. Sheil,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘Twenty-four’ stand part of the 
Question : ’’—After short debate, Question put, and negatired. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘Twenty-five’ be there inserted,” put, and 
agreed to :—Main Question, as amended, put. 

Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


MOTIONS. 


—o—— 


Post Orrice Marz Conrract (Royat Mair Sream Packer Company) — 


ReEso.vution-- 
Moved, “‘ That the Contract with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, for the con- 
veyance of the Mails to and from the West Indies, be approved,” —( Mr. Hibdert) 


After short debate, J/oved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Jr. 
Sexton :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Tramways Provisional Orders (No.1) Bill—Ordeved (Mr. Holms, Mr. Chamberlain) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 143] ee 
Leasehold Building Land Enfranchisement Bill—0rdered (Mr. Daniet Grant, Mr. 
Inderwick, Mr. Spencer Balfour, Sir Thomas Chambers, Mr. Firth) ; ones and read 
the first time | Bill 145] 
Turbary (Ireland) Bill—Ordered Ut. Lea, Mr. Thomas Dickson, My. Findlater): pre- 


sented, and read the first time [Bill 146] se ee 
Land Tenure (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Barclay, Sir George Balfour, Di. Far- 
quharson, Mr. James Howard) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 147] oe 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt Practices) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Richard Paget, 
(2.20. ] 


Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. Bulwer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 148] 
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Northfleet Docks Bill—Prtirions Presented. ResorvuTion— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Examiners’ Certificate of non-compliance with the Standing Orders 
be referred back to the Standing Orders Committee,”—( The Marquess of Salisbury) 1267 


After short debate, on Question ? resolved in the negative. 





Sourn Arrica—Mertuven’s Irrecutar Horse—Muitra Lievrenants— 
Question, Observations, Lord Harris; Reply, The Earl of Morley .. 1272 
Esyrt—Tue Sovpan—Tue Frrenpiy Trises—Question, Observations, 
Viscount Bury; Reply, Earl Granville ; es gee The rT 1 
of Salisbury .. . 1273 


Sovrm Arrica—STeLtLALAND—ADDRESS FOR PAPERS— 


Moved, “‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Pa respec 
the settlement of difficulties in Stellaland,’’—( The Lord Harris) cw = 1279 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Water Companies (Regulation of Powers) Bill (No. 21)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee on the said 
Bill,”—( The Earl of Camperdown) .. 1282 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: edna’ in Sicusbien 
Amendments (proposed by the Select Committee) made; the Report 
thereof to be received on Monday next. 


PaRLIAMENT—BUvsINESS OF THE HovsE—ReEsotvtrion— 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House sits on Mondays at Five o’clock, in lieu of a 
quarter past Four o’clock,”—( Zhe Lord Denman) ms .. 1283 


After short debate, on Question ? resolved in the negative. 


Criminal Law Amendment Bill (No. 92)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( The Earl of Dalhousie) 1284 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 
Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) Bill— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. ee +» 1285 
£6.15. | 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 1 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—_o0 — 


Regent’s Canal, City, and Docks Railway Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(J/r. Dodds) .. 1286 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘it is not expedient to pass any Railway Bill which involves the payment of 
interest out of capital during the construction of works pending the introduction of a 
public measure on this subject, as recommended hy a Committee of this House in 1882, 
especially where such a Bill practically makes the alteration of the Standing Orders of 
this House retrospective in their action,’’—(Sir Joseph Pease,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ’’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided; 
Ayes 187, Noes 117; Majority 70.—(Div. List, No. 145.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 
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Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 24th April) .. 1828 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
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debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Resolution agreed to. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Surrty—Vore or Creprr—Rerort—Postponed Resolution [27th April] 


further conssdered. 

(1.) Motion —_ and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £11,000,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, beyond the ordinary grants of Parliament, to defray the 
Charge which may come in course of payment during the year ending on rm 31st 
day of March, 1886, for—(1.) Renin Charges in the Soudan and Upper Egypt; 

(2.) Special Naval and Military Preparations” .. - 1523 
Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘“‘£11,000,000,” in order to insert 
** 7,000,000,” —( Mr. Labouchere, )—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, “‘ That £11,000,000 stand part of the proposed Reso- 


lution : ”’—After debate, Question put :—The: House divided ; Ayes 79, 
Noes 29; as ad 50.—(Div. List, No. 151.) 
Question “That this House doth agree with the Committee in 
the sai Pecoltion “4 1553 


After debate, Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. 
Chaplin : :)—After further short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 114, Noes 181 ; Majority 67. —(Div. List, No. 152.) 


Original Question again proposed ; . 1605 
Moved, “‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —(Beren Being De Worms: ) 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 111, 
Noes 169; Majority 58.—(Div. List, No. 153:) 
Moved, * That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. Sidney Herbert :)— 
After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 106, Noes 
164 ; Majority 58. —(Div. List, No. 154.) 
. 1616 


Original Question again proposed ; 
Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,” —( Mr. Brodrick : :\—After 
short debate, Question put, and negatived :—Original Question put :— 
The House divided; Ayes 130, Noes 20; Majority 110.—(Div. List, 
No. 155.) 
ReoistraTion oF Voters (IRELAND) [REMUNERATION oF OFFICERS |— 
Considered in Committee be ee +» 1620 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported Semen 
| 2.45.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 5. 


Cenrrat Asta—Rvssia anp AromAnistaN—Tue Necotrations—Question, 
Earl De La Warr; Answer, Earl Granville ; Observations, The Mar- 


quess of Salisbury 
Rattway Braxes—Leatsiation—Question, Observations, Earl De La Warr; ; 


Reply, Lord Sudeley ‘ 1622 
Pustic EALTH—OrEMATION—Observations, Question, The Eul of Onslow ; . 


1621 


Answer, The Earl of Dalhousie 1623 
Sea Fisheries Postal) Amendment Bill [x.t. )—Prementd cy 2 Earl of Dathousie) 
read 1* (No. 102) 1625 
[4. 45. } 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 5 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——~¢—— 
Channel Tunnel (Experimental Works) Bill (by Order) — 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ”’ 1626 


Amendment proposed, ‘‘ That the Order be renpaes until Tuesday the 
12th instant,’ —(J/r. Webster :)—After short 
deferred till Tuesday next. 


VOL. CCXOVII. [rump serms.] [ f ] 


ebate, Second Reading 
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QUESTIONS. 
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Law anv Justice (Scortanp)—Work or THe Court or Szsston — Ques- 
tion, Dr. Cameron; Answer, The Lord Advocate : 

Poor Law (Inetanp)—Exection or Guarpians, MANoRBAMILTON Uxtox— 
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Division List, Ayes and Noes e's 


Main Question put, and agreed to :— Bill considered in Committee 
After short time spent therein, Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Local Government Provisional Order (Poor Law) (No. 8) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
George Russell, Sir Charles Ditke); presented, and read the first time [Bill 158] 








Ways anp Mrans— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair” . [House counted out] [1.30.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 6. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Registration (Occupation Voters) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 140 |}— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 5th May ] {Second Night] 


After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow, 
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ge to Her Majesty, to y the Charge for the Administration of Military 
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Srxrx Session oF THE Twenry-SeconD PARLIAMENT OF THE 
Unitep Kineopom or Grear SBrirain anv JReELanp, 
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|in the event of both sy jae battalions of a 
HOUSE OF LORDS, |REMte ant ctgat ome my ot 
' ‘said, that this subject had been raised 
Friday, 17th April, 1885. in 1879 and again in 1881, when Mr. 
‘Childers was Secretary for War. On 

A iat! those occasions he could not raise any 


| i ; : 
MINUTES.}—Pusuic Buis—Third Reading |\Cathusiasm on the subject; but he 


—Tramways (Ireland) Provisional Order | thought they had now every hope of 
(No. 1)* (34); Elections (Hours of Poll)* | attention being drawn to what was the 
(43); Educational Endowments (Ireland)® | real strength of our Military Forces. 
(44), and passed. He might remind their Lordships that 
when he gave his present Notice of 

ARMY ORGANIZATION—THIRD Motion, more than three weeks ago, not 
BATTALIONS. only had the recent events on the Afghan 

MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. | Frontier not occurred, but the Message 

. | from Her Majesty as to the calling out 
HE EARL OF GALLOWAY, in _of the Army and Militia Reserves had 
rising to move— /not been communicated to Parliament. 
“That, in consequence of the severe strain Subsequent events on the Afghan Fron- 
now being upon the British Army, an tier had made it all the more imperative 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty on him to bring this subject before the 


raying that Her Majesty may be most gra- 
pore de eased to direst that the recommenda. | 40use. In order to show the exact 


ti by the Military Committee appointed | point of his Resolution, he would ask 
im 1871-72 for the formation ofa third battalion, their Lordships to carry their minds 


VOL. COXOVII. [rrp szpizs. } B 








3 Army Organization— 


back some years to the origin of the 
present territorial system, and to the 
principles on which it was based. It 
was now 12 years since Lord Cardwell 
started the scheme. Its basis was that 
there should be one battalion at home 
to be the feeder of its twin battation 
abroad, and that arrangement had con- 
tinued down to the present. At the 
same time, it was thought desirable to 
establish a local connection between the 
Militia regiments in the districts in 
which these pairs of battalions were 
supposed to be localized, two Militia 
battalions being affiliated to two batta- 
lions of the Line, making the third or 
fourth battalions of the brigade, or, as 
it was to be termed, the “territorial” 
regiment. The noble Earl, having 
traced the history of the system down 
to the present time, and pointed out in 
what respects it had been carried out 
and what still remained to be accom- 
plished, concluded by making the Mo- 
tion which stood in his name. 

Moved, ‘‘ That, in consequence of the severe 
strain now wr placed upon the British Army, 
an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty praying that Her Majesty may be gra- 
ciously pleased to direct that the recommenda- 
tion made by the Military Committee appointed 
in 1871-72 for the formation of a third battalion, 
in the event of both the line battalions of a 
regiment serving out of this country, may at 
once be put into execution.’’--(7he Hari of 
Galloway) 

Tae Eart or MORLEY said, if the 
noble Earl meant by his Resolution that 
in the absence abroad of two battalions 
the depots should be largely strength- 
ened, he was preaching to the converted, 
and he entirely agreed with him. At 
the present time there were a good many 
regiments in that position. The noble 
Earl was aware that the Vote of Credit 
had not yet been taken in the House of 
Commons; but he might remind him 
that the depdots of the regiments referred 
to had been very largely strengthened, 
and that, according to the last Return, 
many of them were over 400 strong. 
The Motion, he thought, was a little 
premature. His noble Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs had 
informed their Lordships a day or two 

that a statement as to the policy 
of the Government would shortly be 
made. When that statement was made 
he should, if the House desired it, be 
happy to give all the information in his 
power as to the military measures that | 


The Earl of Galloway 
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might be necessary consequent upon 
the policy of the Government. Mean- 
while, he could assure his noble Friend 
that the point which he had raised had 
not been neglected by the Government, 
but that, on the contrary, careful atten- 
tion had been given to it. 

Viscounr CRANBROOK said, he 
thought that his noble Friend had at- 
tained his object in the answer he had 
elicited from the noble Earl, because 
what was required was that they should 
not make war on a peace establishment. 
The raising of the depdts to a larger 
number was practically equivalent to 
the forming of a third battalion, and 
the Government had in that way really 
met the necessities of the case. The 
steps which the noble Karl had indicated 
having been taken, he would advise his 
noble Friend to withdraw his Motion 
for the present, and to discuss it here- 
after if there should be occasion to 
do so. 

Tue Eant or GALLOWAY said, he 
had no hesitation in withdrawing his 
Motion after the very satisfactory state- 
ment made by the noble Earl the Under 
Secretary of State for War. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 17th April, 1885. 





MINUTES.] — Parivare Buu (dy Order) — 
Second Reading—Felixstow, Ipswich, and Mid- 
lands Railway. 

Pvsutc Brits — Ordered — Medical Act (1858) 
Amendment. 

First Reading — Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Labourers’ Act) (No. 1) * 
(128). 

Second Reading—Pier and Harbour Provisional 
Orders * [123]. 

Committee—Parliamentary Elections (Redistri- 
bution) (re. comm.) [49]—x.P. [Sixteenth Night.] 

Committee — Report — Local Authorities (Ex- 
penses of Conferences) [88-129]. 

Third Reading—Egyptian Loan [122]; Royal 
oe eames Redistributics * [105], and 
passed, 
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5 Felixstow, Ipswich, and 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


pea nad ack 
FELIXSTOW, IPSWICH, AND MIDLANDS 
RAILWAY BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. BRYCE said, that in withdraw- 
ing his opposition to the Bill, he wished 
to explain his reason. The Bill was 
provided for the purpose of constructing 
a railway in the Eastern Counties, and it 
was originally proposed to take an acre 
and a-half of certain common land near 
Cambridge for the purposes of the rail- 
way. It had appeared to those who 
were interested in the maintenance of 
open spaces in the neighbourhood of 
populous towns, that such a proposal 
would have been most injurious; and, 
therefore, it had been determined to 
offer a strenuous opposition to the Bill. 
Representations had been made to the 
Railway Company of the state of the 
matter, and the desirability of reserving 
this plot as open land. It was only fair 
to say that the Railway Company had 
met the objections in a very proper 
spirit, and had expressed a desire to do 
all that they could to remedy the evil 
complained of. In consequence of the 
communications which had taken place, 
an arrangement had been made by which 
the Company undertook to introduce a 
clause into the Bill in Committee, bind- 
ing themselves not to take more than an 
acre and a-half of land, and to purchase 
and add to the common the same quan- 
tity and the same value of other land 
adjacent, and also, in the interests of 
the inhabitants, to make proper com- 
munications between the parts of the 
common which were to be severed. In 
that way they had removed all the 
ground for objection; and, under the 
circumstances, and realizing the fact 
that the public would not suffer, but 
would get back as much land as the 
Railway Company took away from them, 
he did not propose to persevere with his 
opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. HICKS said, he was very sorry 
that he felt himself called upon to move 
the rejection of the Bill, because he had 
mages that the reasonable Amendment 
or Instruction which he had intended to 
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move for the purpose of limiting the 
powers of 4he se to the construc- 
tion of a railway between Ipswich and 
Six Mile Bottom, would have been ac- 
cepted by the promoters, and in that 
case he, for one, would not have offered 
any further opposition. At the same 
time, he was not prepared to admit that 
there was really any necessity for this 
railway. There were at present two 
lines of railway from Cambridge to Ips- 
wich, one by way of Shelford, going 
away to the South, and the other by 
way of Newmarket and Bury to the 
North. The projected line proposed to 
take a middle course; but, as far as the 
locality was concerned, he could not see 
that there was any great necessity for 
an additional railway, or that it would 
be of very much value when constructed. 
There were no persons on the Cambridge 
portion of the line between the town of 
Cambridge and the borders of Suffolk 
who were more than four or four and 
a-half miles distant from « railway ; and 
he did not think that in this country 
four or four and a-half miles was a very 
great distance for any person to be away 
from a railway station. If it were 
deemed necessary to have a railway 
station within a mile or a mile and 
a-half of every district, the whole coun- 
try would be cut up into railways. He 
certainly did not think that any extra 
accommodation in the shape of railway 
communication was at present required 
between Cambridge and Ipswich. He 
would not, however, raise that question 
now, but would prefer to wait until he 
heard what arguments the promoters 
brought forward in support of their case. 
There was, however, one thing touching 
this point to which he wished he draw 
the attention of the House, and it was 
this. From information he had re- 
ceived, it did not appear that Petitions 
or Memorials had been presented to the 
Great Eastern Railway Company, who 
were in possession of this district, asking 
them to afford this accommodation orany- 
thing approaching to it; and he thought 
it would only be right and fair, before 
allowing a new Company to enter into a 
district which had been well served for 
many years, at great loss by a particular 
Company, which Company had been 
striving during all those years to improve 
their service, which was now serving the 
district in a way that equalled the ser- 
vice of any of the great oeapenies, and 
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yet was only paying a very small divi- 
dend, amounting to something like 14 or 
2 per cent on its capital— under such cir- 
cumstances he thought it would be very 
unjust to allow a great Company like 
the Midland to come in and try to tap 
the traffic which naturally belonged to 
the Great Eastern Company. And the 
traffic, even when so tapped, would not 
be better accommodated in the district 
as far as London was concerned, but 
only in a Northern direction. All those 
who were acquainted with railway 
matters knew that a distance of five or 
six miles in the carriage of goods was 
not really of any serious importance. 
He had been sorry to trouble the House 
at this — in regard to the main 
line; but he would now leave that 
matter in order to come to the real 
—_ so far as his —," to the 

ill was concerned. here was an 
Amendment standing in his name upon 
the Paper which, in the event of the 
Bill being read a second time, he pro- 
posed ultimately to move as an Instruc- 
tion to the Committee. He had been in 
hopes that that Instruction would have 
been accepted by the promoters of the 
Bill. There was at the present moment 
a railway from Cambridge to Ipswich, by 
way of Newmarket and Bury. The dis- 
tance on that line from Six Mile Bottom 
to Cambridge was, as nearly as possible, 
nine miles, or about one-fifth of the 
main line of the proposed railway, and 
it passed through a strictly agricultural 
population in a district which possessed 
a very small population, and which 
consequently had very little local traffic. 
This Company proposed to make the 
new railway aleageite the existing rail- 
way for no less a distance than nine 
miles, only going through one parish or 
village which was not already served by 
the existing line, and a village contain- 
ing only sumething like 300 inhabitants, 
which village was itself, at the present 
moment, within a mile and a-half or two 
miles of two other railways. Therefore, 
as far as these nine miles were con- 
cerned, there was really no necessity for 
the construction of the present line ; but 
while there was no necessity for it, there 
was this very great objection—that it 
would interfere with the comfort of the 
inhabitants of the district. It would 
cut up the land into narrow slips; and, 
without affording the slightest benefit, 
it would do serious and permanent in- 


Mr. Hicks 
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jury to those who lived in the district 
and occupied the line. His 2p mee 
was that an Instruction should be given 
to the Committee to strike out those 
nine miles of railway, and to confine the 
powers of the Company to the construc- 
tion of a line between Ipswich and Six 
Mile Bottom. If that were done, it 
would have this effect. There had been 
a Petition presented to the House by 
Mr. Hall, a large landowner in the 
neighbourhood of Six Mile Bottom, 
complaining of the way in which his 
land would be cut up, and the comfort of 
his residence and of his family interfered 
with by the projected railway. It was 

roposed to carry the line close to Mr. 

all’s premises, and the embankment 
which it was proposed to construct 
would be a very serious annoyance to 
him and to the residents of his house. 
If the proposal he ventured to make to 
the Committee were carried out, instead 
of running over the present line of the 
Newmarket and Bury line, the Com- 
pany would require to form a junction 
with that line, and they would then be 
able to go further away from Mr. Hall’s 
house, and with very little trouble to 
make a much better line through his 
property, instead of proceeding in a ser- 
pentine fashion and crossing his hedges 
backwards and forwards for a distance 
of three or three and a-half miles, and 
that, too, in a country which was not 
an enclosed country where there were 
fields of various shapes and of very small 
size, but in a district where the fields 
were of very large area. In addition, 
the fields would be, in the most part, cut 
at right angles. If his proposal were 
accepted, the Railway Company, per- 
haps by spending a little more money 
in filling up a hole here and a hole there 
over a distance of some three miles, 
would be able to proceed in a straight 
line much more easy for themselves than 
the meandering route they now proposed 
to take. That was the reason why he 
thought the Amendment might have 
been accepted by the Railway Company, 
and why they should allow his Instruc- 
tion to be sent to the Committee. If 
that had been done, the Company, in- 
stead of crossing the existing line, would 
have formed a junction with it, and 
would have been able to alter their gra- 
dients in a satisfactory manner. He 
would now draw attention to some of 
the provisions of the Bill, In one in- 
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stance, there was to be a level crossing, 
and there were various other crossings 
of the line with gradients as steep as 
1 in 16, and in one instance as 1 in 10. 
He thought the House would agree with 
him that any gradient over a railway 
bridge ought not to be more than 1 in 
20. He presumed that the object of this 
Bill was to benefit those who were en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits; and if 
the agricultural interests were to be con- 
sulted, if the gradients over any part of 
a road were increased by the Railway 
Company to such an extent that the 
same horse-power which would take a 
load now along a road would hereafter 
have to be increased, it would really be 
a very serious injury to every occupier 
of land who would have to cart his pro- 
duce over the line. He was told by a 
very good authority that a gradient of 
1 in 20 was equal to about 1 ewt. on the 
horse’s back over and above a ton when 
drawn in a cart, and if they increased 
the gradients from 1 in 20 to 1 in 10 the 
extra load upon the horse’s back must 
be proportionately increased, and there- 
fore its power of carrying a load up a 
hill would be very much diminished. 
He thought that was another reason 
why the House should not allow the 
measure to go forward in its present 
shape, but that there should be an In- 
struction to the Committee to provide 
that the inclinations of the roads should 
in no case be steeper than 1 in 20, and 
that no bridge carrying the railway over 
the road should be of a less span than 
25 feet. On looking at the provisions 
of the Bill, he found that in three in- 
stances the gradients had been increased 
from 1 in 10, and in several others from 
1 in 14,1 in 15, and 1 in 16. There 
was also a further objection to the Bill 
—namely, that it increased the tolls upon 
artificial manures. That question had 
been brought before the House several 
times during the course of the last two 
or three years, and last year the House 
came to a compromise upon it, by which 
they allowed the Companies to charge 
1}d. per ton instead of 1d., which was 
the toll under which all the great rail- 
ways of the country had been estab- 
lished. This Bill proposed, previously, 
to benefit the agriculturists in the dis- 
trict, and yet it would raise the tolls 
paid by the occupiers of land for the 
conveyance of artificial manures to a 
much higher rate than they had hitherto 
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been in the habit of paying. Therefore, 
instead of being of Henettt to the agri- 
cultural interest, it would be really in- 
jurious to that interest. He would not 
trouble the House further; but as the 
promoters had not thought proper to 
accept what he believed to be a very 
moderate proposal, which would have 
confined the line to the first 36 miles— 
from Six Mile Bottom to Bury—he would 
move that the Bill be read a second 
time on that day six months. 

Mr. BIRKBECK said, he rose to se- 
cond the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Cambrid ire (Mr. Hicks), and he did 
so for this reason—the proposal was 
simply to construct a line of an alterna- 
tive character, 52 miles in length, which 
would cost over £1,000,000, and the 
prospect which the shareholders who 
invested their money in the undertaking 
had of realizing a dividend must be poor 
in the extreme. The Great Eastern 
Railway Company had experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining any di- 
vidend at all, and, at the present mo- 
ment, the accommodation of the district, 
traversed by the proposed line, was 
amply met by the existing Railway Com- 
pany. The through traffic between Cam- 
bridge and Ely and Ipswich was fully ac- 
commodated, and not only did this Com- 
pany ask to supplement the existing ac- 
commodation, but they further sought 
to obtain running powers over the Great 
Eastern Railway. In the interests of 
the county of Norfolk, he strongly ob- 
jected to such running powers being 
granted. The Great Eastern Railway 
Company had given an admirable train 
service to Norwich, and to all that dis- 
trict, by placing on their line as good 
express trains as were to be found upon 
any other line from London ; and if these 
running powers were conferred upon this 
new Railway Company, the traffic would 
most certainly be interfered with, and 
the county of Norfolk, instead of being 
benefited by the line, would find its 
traffic seriously impeded. He t-usted 
that the House would not allow the Bill 
to go upstairs to a Select Committee, 
but would refuse to read it a second 
time. He had no interest whatever, 
either as a shareholder or in any other 
way, in the Great Easterr Railway, and 
he simply opposed the projected line, be- 
cause he was of opinion that it was not 
wanted, and that it would do a great in- 
jury to the Great Eastern Company. He 
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had not heard a single person say a word 
in favour of the proposed railway, and, 
therefore, he begged to second the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cambridgeshire that the Bill be read 
a second time on that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Hicks.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. BIDDELL said, he only intended 
to make a few remarks in support of the 
Bill. He had a very different opinion 
of this line to that which was entertained 
by his hon. Friends. It was a line 
which was proposed to be constructed 
through a ay of the county of Suffolk 
which he had the honour to represent. 
His hon. Friend the Member for North 
Norfolk (Mr. Birkbeck) said that that 
county had an admirable train service 
already for the whole of its traffic, and 
his hon. Friend seémed to infer that that 
was also the case in reference to Suffolk. 
He (Mr. Biddell) would call the atten- 
tion of the House to the facts of the 
case in reference to the place in which 
he lived. The town of Laverham had 
a population of nearly 2,000, and within 
a radius of six and a-half miles there 
was a population of 33,000. Ipswich 
was its natural port. It was only 18 
miles distant; but by the Great Eastern 
Railway it was necessary to travel a 
distance of 42 miles in order to reach it 
in one way, and 364 miles by another 
route. Under those circumstances, he 
did not think that the Great Eastern 
Railway provided proper accommodation 
for the district. 

Mr. HICKS said, that he had said 
nothing whatever as to the merits of the 
line in regard to the county of Suffolk. 
He had merely confined his remarks to 
that part of the line which affected the 
district with which he was intimately 
connected. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, the inhabitants 
of the locality had for years past asked 
the Great Eastern Company to give 
them facilities for getting to their na- 
tural port—namely, Ipswich; but the 
Company had not done so, and there 
was, therefore, no reason why they 
should now come forward and endea- 
vour to prevent other people from doing 
that which they declined to do them- 
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selves. The inhabitants had now in- 
duced another Company to undertake to 
make a line, and he could not see what 
ground the Great Eastern Company had 
for opposing the Bill, seeing that they 
had, in the first instance, refused to do 
the work themselves. When the dock 
accommodation was fully developed in 
the Eastern Counties, he thought there 
would be a large increase in the heavy 
traffic, and that in the end no loss would 
be sustained by anybody in consequence 
of the construction of this railway. The 
hon. Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. 
Hicks) said that for a considerable dis- 
tance the proposed line would run 
parallel with the existing line. So it 
would, he believed, for about seven or 
eight miles, but not for so long a dis- 
tance as nine miles. 

Mr. HICKS said, the distance it 
would run parallel with the existing 
line was fully nine miles. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, he believed that, 
if that was the case, any hon. Member 
who was acquainted with the town of 
Cambridge must know that there was 
an unusual pressure on the station there, 
and it would be of great advantage 
rather than otherwise to relieve the 
traffic at that station. He did not 
think there had ever been a line devised 
which had met with more approbation 
from the locality through which it passed 
than this line. Several meetings had 
been held where resolutions had been 
unanimously passed in support of the 
line, and he maintained that the hon. 
Members for Cambridgeshire (Mr. 
Hicks) and for North Norfolk (Mr. 
Birkbeck) had not raised a single point 
against the Bill which could not be dealt 
with in Committee. Surely, the proper 
place to fight the question of gradients, 
of which his hon. Friend (Mr. Hicks) 
spoke, was not on the floor of that 
House, but in a Committee upstairs? 
It was quite clear that the Company 
would not be able to make steeper gra- 
dients on the public roads than they 
were permitted to make by the General 
Acts of Parliament. And with regard 
to the increase of tolls, no increase could 
be maintained. If it were proposed to 
increase the tolls at present levied, he, 
as an agriculturist, would be one of the 
first to object. But even that was a case 
for the Committee, and he hoped the 
; Committee would be allowed to decide 
‘these matters. The hon. Member for 
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Cambridgeshire said that the line would 
cut up Mr. Hall’s estate, and injure it. 
Was there an hon. Member in that 
House who ever heard of a railway that 
did not cut up somebody’s land? It was 
proposed, by the construction of this line, 
to effect a great public good, and if, in 
carrying out that public good, the pro- 
perty of any individual sustained injury, 
the Company would have to pay in the 
shape of compensation for the injury in- 
flicted. He could not believe, for an in- | 
stant, that the House would refuse to | 
allow the Bill to go upstairs. As to level 
crossings, he was told by the solicitor of 
the Bill that there was not a single 
public level crossing upon it, and, there- 
fore, in that respect it was a much better 
measure than those of many other Rail- 
way Companies. As an agriculturist, 
he asked the House to consider the 
matter seriously, and to bear in mind 
that, at the present moment, the agricul- 
turists of the district to which he had 
referred had to pay rates for the convey- 
ance of manures from Ipswich either 
for 36 or 42 miles, although they were 
only 18 miles away. He thought that 
fact alone afforded a clear case in sub- 
stantiation of the want of railway com- 
munication. As he had already stated, 
the Great Eastern Railway Company 
had been asked, over and over again, 
to give facilities for the construction of 
a line to serve this district, and they 
had always refused todoso. Therefore, 
they could not come before the House 
with any grace whatever to oppose the 
present scheme. He submitted, with! 
confidence, that the House would not} 
allow themselves to be persuaded by the 
remarks of his hon. Friends the Member 
for Cambridgeshire and the Member for 
North Norfolk, but that they would allow 
the Bill to go before a Committee, where 
all the objections which might be urged 
against it might be fairly met. He 
sincerely trusted that the House would 
not make this Bill an exception to the 
general course pursued in the case of 
private Bills, but that they would allow 
all these matters to be inquired into and 
decided by a Select Committee, who 
would consider the whole of them fairly 
and impartially. He, therefore, left the | 
matter, with confidence, to the House. | 
Mr. DILLWYN said, he had listened | 
to the speeches of the hon. Members for | 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. Hicks) and North | 
l 
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Norfolk (Mr. Birkbeck), expecting to 
hear some reason why the 5 eatone was 
asked to depart from the ordinary course 
of sending a Bill of this kind to the 
Committee upstairs. The House gene- 
rally mss te a very good reason before 
taking that course; but he (Mr. Dill- 
wyn) confessed that in this case he failed 
to see the slightest ground for taking 
the Bill away from the jurisdiction of a 


Select Committee. He did not see how 


the House could be expected to come to 
any decision upon the merits of the Bill 
from the discussion they had just heard. 
He, therefore, hoped the House would 
take the ordinary course and send the 
Bill to a Committee upstairs. He had 
no personal interest whatever in the 
matter, except that he objected to see 
the public time wasted; and, in the in- 
terests of the public, he felt bound to 
suggest that no case had been made 
out for taking the Bill out of the or- 
dinary category of Private Railway 
Bills. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time and committed. 


Mr. HICKS said, he presumed that 
he would now be in Order in moving the 
Instruction to the Committee which had 
been placed upon the Paper. He would, 
however, ask whether, as a point of 
Order, the Ins ruction ought to be moved 
now or postpo ied until another day ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
can move it now. 

Mr. HICKS, in moving— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to limit the powers of the Company to the con- 
struction of a Railway between Ipswich and 
Six Mile Bottom, and provide that the inclina- 
tions of roads shall in no case be steeper than 1 
in 20, and that no bridge carrying a Railway 
over a road shall be of a less span than twenty- 
five feet,”’ 
said, he would not trouble the House 
with a word, in addition to what he had 
already said, in pointing out the abso- 
lute absurdity of making a railway for 
nine miles paraliel with a railway al- 
ready existing. There was not a single 
village or inhabitant proposed to be 
accommodated by the projected line who 
was not accommodated already. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to limit the powers of the Company to the con- 
struction of a Railway between Ipswich and 





15 Poor Law 
Six Mile Bottom, and provide that the inclina- | 
tions of roads shall in no case be steeper than 1 | 
in 20, and that no bridge carrying a Railway 
over a road shall be of a less span than twenty- 
five feet.” —(Mr. Hicks.) 


Mr. BIDDELL said, he certainly 
thought the question of gradients was 
clearly a matter for the Committee, and 
he did not think that the House ought 
to saddle them with such an Instruction 
as that pro by his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hicks). The House had already heard 
arguments on both sides in regard to the | 
other part of the Instruction, and if the 
the people of Six Mile Bottom had any 
locus standi before the Committee, and 
did not desire to have the Bill, they 
would have their objections heard. He 
did not think any case had been made 
out for giving any exceptional Instruc- 
tion to the Committee. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND thought it 
would be unwise, in the absence of any 
knowledge as to the merits of the case, 
for the House to pass this Instruction. 
The Committee would have the whole 
matter before them, and it would be un- 
reasonable for the House to declare that, 
under no circumstances, should the Com- 
mittee consent to a gradient over a road 
that was steeper than 1 in 20, and that 
no bridge should be less than a certain 
span. These were mere matters of detail. 
So far as he was concerned, he thought 
this was a most unusual Instruction to 
give to any Committee. 

Mr. HICKS said, that after this ex- 
pression of opinion by the House, he 
would not press the Amendment. He 
thought the object he had in view would 
be answered by the Committee having 
their attention drawn to the discussion 
which had taken place. He would, there- 
fore, withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


QUESTIONS. 


—— 0 ——_ 


REGISTRATION (OCCUPATION VOTERS) 
BILL—REGISTRATION EXPENSES. 


Str MASSEY LOPES asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, | 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that the increased 
charges in respect of the remuneration 
and expenses of clerks of the peace and 
overseers, arising out of the Registra- 
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tion (Occupation Voters) Bill now before 
Parliament, are to be defrayed by the 
local rates, or whether it is proposed to 


| provide out of moneys voted by Parlia- 


ment relief from the obligation to bear 
increased liabilities for a matter of Na- 
tional interest ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, such ex- 

mses were always defrayed out of 
ocal rates, and there was no intention 
of making any change in this respect. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ROBERT GRA- 
HAM, CLERK OF COOTEHILL 
UNION. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What decision the Local Government 
Board has come to relative to Robert 
Graham, clerk of Cootehill Union ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Guardians, by a large majority, 
have expressed unabated confidence in 
Mr. Graham as their clerk ; and having 
regard to this fact and to Mr. Graham’s 
statement in his explanation that he 
answered Mr. Mattheson’s question 
truthfully according to his recollection, 
and that if he interpreted the Local Go- 
vernment Board’s letter wrongly he is 
very sorry for it, the Board have decided 
not to interfere on the present occasion 
with the Guardians’ wish to retain Mr. 
Graham. 

Mr. BIGGAR gave Notice that he 
would call attention to the action of the 
Local Government Board in this matter 
in Committee of Supply. 

Ms. HEALY: If Boards of Guardians 
exonerate an officer, is that sufficient for 
the Local Governmert Board ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
No; I mentioned there were other cir- 
cumstances as well as the vote of the 
Guardians, which was very large—two 
to one. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—ARMAGH DIVISION 
OF ATHLONE. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the at- 


‘tention of the Government has been 


called to the interference of Mr. Hynds, 
rate collector, in the recent Poor Law 
election, in the Armagh Division of Ath- 
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lone ; whether it is usual for officials to 
interfere in a Poor Law election as he 
did ; and, whether any rule exists go- 
verning the conduct of the officials in 
such cireumstances; and, if not, whe- 
ther \ ae Government will frame such a 
rule 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
I understand that two charges have been 
made against Mr. Hynds—(1) that he 
nominated a candidate at this Poor Law 
election, and (2) that he used intimida- 
tion and undue influence in connection 
with it. As regards the first charge, the 
Local Government Board are satisfied 
with Mr. Hynds’s explanation of his 
reason for seeking to have a person 
nominated. As regards the second 
charge, if the person who brings it will | 
adduce any particular cases in support | 
of it, which he has not done hitherto, it 
may become necessary to make further | 


inquiry. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— | Go 


SCHOOL TEACHERS—AGE FOR 
PENSIONS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief | 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- | 
land, Whether he is aware that National | 
School teachers who are past their work, | 
some of whom have served nearly forty 
years, but have not yet reached the age 
of sixty-five, to entitle them to the maxi- 
mum pension, are holding on because of 
the small amount they ean claim if they 
retire ; whether he can state what pro- 
gress the actuaries have made with the 
calculationsconcerning the proposed pen- 
sion scheme; and, whether he would, in 
the interests of education, recommend 
the Lords of the Treasury to reduce the 
limit of age, so that it would be optional 
for male teachers to resign at sixty on 
full pension, and females at fifty-five ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The powers of the Commissioners of 
Education enable them to deal with 
any such cases of inefficiency as those 
referred to in this Question. The valua- 
tion of the pension fund will not be 
finished for some weeks to come, and it 
would be premature to consider any 
alteration of the present scheme until 
the valuation is completed. 


IRELAND—THE PHCNIX PARK, 
DUBLIN—THE POLO GROUND. 
Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, | 
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By what right the officers of the Dublin 
ison have caused warnings to be 
erected requesting riders to keep off 
what they call ‘the Polo Ground” in 
the Phonix Park, who made this plot 
a Polo Ground, how many acres does it 
contain, who allowed it to be railed off 
as such, is it not one of the finest levels 
in the entire Park, how much is now 
railed off in inclosures for the use of 
cricketers and polo players in the 
Phoenix Park, and are there any such 
privileges accorded to cricket and polo 
clubs in Hyde Park and Regent’s 
Park? 
Mrz. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN: 
I am unable to answer the last query 
of the hon. Member, and the entire 
Question is one which should properly 
have been addressed to my hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasuary, the con- 
trol of the Phoonix Park being vested in 
the Commissioners of Public Works. 
However, I have ascertained from the 
muissioners that the ground on which 


_ the game of polo is played is about seven 


acres in extent. It is not enclosed, but 
the Commissioners have permitted bar- 
riers to be erected which consists of posts 
and handrails on two sides of the ground, 
to protect from accident the public who 
assemble there in large numbers to see 
the game played. These barriers are 
so constructed as to admit of removal if 
necessary when the game is not being 
played. The notice to which the hon. 
Member refers is not a warning but a 
request, and the Commissioners have 
not, therefore, objected to it. There are 
five cricket grounds in the Park—some, 
I believe, for working men’s clubs—con- 
taining about 15 acres altogether. 

Mx. HEALY: I beg to give Notice 
that when the Vote in reference to 
Phoenix Park comes on in Committee of 
Supply I shall call attention to the con- 
tinual encroachments on public property 
by the snobs and swells of Dublin Gar- 
rison. [ Cries of “‘ Order, order!” | 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is quite out of Order. The hon. Mem- 
ber must withdraw that expression. It 
is not a proper or Parliamentary ex- 
pression to be used in this House. 


Mr. HEALY made no reply. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Does the 
Member withdraw the expression ? 


Mr. HEALY took off his hat and 
bowed. 


hon. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—SCALE idee ber meando : ent 


OF EXPENSES IN CROWN CASES. 


Mr. PATRICK MARTIN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Has his attention been called 
to the severe comments and observations 
of the Judges of Assize in Ireland on 
and in respect to the Circular issued by 
the Attorney General, varying and 
reducing the scale of expenses to be 
allowed in Crown cases in Ireland; is 
the decision as to the amount actually 
to be paid by Law vested in the Judges, 
and must not the sums so awarded by 
them, notwithstanding such Circular, 
be paid in the first instance by the 
treasurers for the several counties out 
of the county rates, aud in case the 
allowances so awarded by the Judges 
exceed the sums mentioned in the Cir- 
cular, has it been stated, on behalf of 
the Treasury, that they will not in 
future reimburse such extra allowances 
to the county rates; is it the intention 
of the Government to now insist that 
such extra allowances, when sanctioned 
by the presiding Judge of Assize, shall 
not in future be reimbursed to the 
county treasurer, and can he state the 
reasons which have led to the imposition 
of this increased charge and burden on 
the county rates; and, will he have any 
objection to lay upon the Table of the 
House Copies of the present Circular 
and the one issued in the year 1880 ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
believe some of the Judges have dis- 
approved of the Circular referred to. 
It must be borne in mind that the 
Treasury are not liable for any of the 
expenses of witnesses or prosecutors in 
Ireland, which, under the law, are 
chargeable to the counties. The Trea- 
sury, however, have been in the habit 
of recouping to the counties the amount 
so paid; but in assuming this responsi- 
bility they have never divested them- 
selves of the right to fix the amount 
they will contribute, and Circulars with 
this object have been issued from time 
to time. Ina Circular issued in 1880 
a minimum and a maximum scale were 
laid down, and, so far as I am aware, 
no objection was made to this. The 
effect of the Circular recently issued has 
been to restrict the amount to be paid 
to the minimum allowed by the Circular 
of 1880, unless special reasons exist for 
exceeding it. I consider the amount so 





paid—the right of the Judge to order 
this not being controverted—the burden 
thrown on the counties will be insignifi- 
cant. I have no objection to lay Copies 
of these two Circulars on the Table. It 
is the intention of the Government to 
adhere to the course they have laid 
down. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—(SUB-COM. 
MISSIONERS)—MR. EDWARD GREER. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Edward Greer, Sub-Com- 
missioner, was, until his appointment, 

artner with Mr. R. A. Mullan, Solicitor, 

ewry; whether on the door the words 
‘*Greer and Mullan, Solicitors,” still 
appears, and cheques are still issued on 
the Newry Branch of the Bank of Ire- 
land in the names of Greer and Mullan ; 
and, whether there is an agreement 
between these gentlemen that on the 
cessation of Mr. Greer’s employment as 
a Commissioner he is to resume his place 
in the firm ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
must ask for longer Notice of this Ques- 
tion, which obviously involves local in- 
quiries, and which only appeared yester- 
day. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)\— 
HEALTH OF THE TROOPS. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Financial Secretary for the War De- 
partment, What are the last reports as 
to the health of the troops in the 
Soudan ? 

Srr ARTHUR HAYTER: The troops 
on the Nile are so scattered that it is 
difficult to make up from the Returns 
any percentage of sick on a given date, 
but it may be said generally that the 
health is good. At Suakin the latest 
report states there is a little over 4 per 
cent. of sick. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Can the 
hon. Gentleman say how many men 
rer been invalided home from the Red 

ea? 

Srr ARTHUR HAYTER: I cannot 
say. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE 
KINSALE MAILS. 
Mr. DEASY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether the Post Office autho- 
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Contagious Diseases 
rities intend to make the alterations in 
the mail service to and from Kinsale 
which the Town Commissioners have 
suggested to them ? 

r. SHAW LEFEVRE regretted to 
say that he had not yet come to a deci- 
sion on this matter. 

Mr. DEASY: I beg to remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that he under- 
took four months ago to look into this 
matter. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) ACT, 1877—ILLE- 
GAL LEVY ON CO. CORK— 
REPAYMENT. 


Mr. DEASY asked Mr. Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland, Whether the Govern- 
ment will refund the sums declared by 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in 1882 to 
have been illegally levied on the county 
of Cork under “ The Prisons (Ireland) 
Act, 1877?” 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Wa ker) : This subject 
is engaging the attention of the Irish 
Government, and if the hon. Member 
will repeat the Question on a future 
date I will answer it. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — THE 
TUBBERCURRY CASE—PAYMENT 
OF COSTS OF ACCUSED, &c. 

IN DEFENCE. 

Mr. SEXTON asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, With regard to his 
undertaking to inquire, during the 
Easter Recess, into the question of the 
delay in paying the costs of the accused, 
and witnesses summoned for the de- 
fence, in the Tubbercurry (county Sligo) 
cases, whether those costs have yet been 
paid? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, that 
the witnesses’ expenses in this case had 
been settled. 

Mr. SEXTON: When will they be 

aid ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) was under- 
stood to say immediately. 


POST OFFICE, DUBLIN—PROMOTION. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Postmaster 
General, If it is a fact that a Dublin 
Post Office Telegraphist, of twenty-two 
years’ service, is intended to be passed 
over in making the promotions now 
about to be made in the Dublin Depart- 
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ment; if so, for what reason; and, whe- 
ther it is an accepted principle that 
seniority should be recognised in the 
matter of promotion unless when cause 
is shown to the contrary ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
all promotions in the Post Office Service 
were made by the Postmaster General 
alone, and as those to which the hon. 
Member referred had not yet come be- 
fore him, he was unable to answer his 
Question. He might state, however, 
that neither in this nor any other case 
would anyone be passed over without 
his claims and qualifications being full 
considered. In making promotions seni- 
ority certainly formed an element for 
consideration. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
PURCHASE CLAUSES. 


Mr. PATRICK MARTIN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Have any suggestions been 
made by the Irish Land Commissioners 
to the Irish Executive in respect to the 
complete dead lock which has taken 
place in the operation of the Purchase 
Clauses in the Land Act of 1881; has 
any draft Bill which proposes to remove 
the obstacles which prevent the efficient 
working of the Purchase Clauses been 
prepared by one of the Land Commis- 
sioners and submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Irish Government, and has 
any Correspondence taken place between 
any members of the Irish Government 
and any member of the Land Commis- 
sion in respect to the preparation of a 
Bill of this character ; and, will he have 
any objection to lay Copies of such sug- 
gestions or Correspondence upon the 
Table of the House? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Communications have passed between 
the Land Commissioners and the Irish 
Government on the subject of the Pur- 
chase Clauses of the Land Act, and pro- 
posals in reference thereto have been 
made by the Commissioners; but such 
communications and proposals are essen- 
tially of a confidential nature, and not 
such as should be laid on the Table. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS)ACTS 
—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE— 
OUTBREAK AT HAMBURG. 

Mr. BIRKBECK asked the Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether 
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there are at the present time any cases 
of foot and mouth disease at, or in 
the neighbourhood of, Bremen, Geeste- 
miinde, or any of the other German cattle 
exporting ports; and, if so, whether he 
will forthwith impose the necessary re- 
strictions on the importation of live ani- 
mals from such ports? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : No cases of foot- 
and-mouth disease are known to exist at 
or in the neighbourhood of any German 
ports from which animals are sent to 
this country. Information has been re- 
ceived from the Consul at Hamburg that 
two cattle were found to be affected and 
were slaughtered at once on the 11th 
instant. All the sound animals in the 
infected place were likewise slaughtered, 
and the export of animals to England from 
Hamburg was at once prohibited by the 
German Government. We have re- 
quested the German Government to 
communicate with us before they pro- 
pose to re-open the port of Hamburg. 


Egypt (Events 


GIBRALTAR—ORDINANCE—ZEBEHR 
PASHA. 

Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
the Ordinance authorising the detention 
in custody of Zebehr Pasha was made 
in consequence of instructions from the 
Colonial Office in London; when those 
instructions were given; whether they 
can be laid upon the Table of the 
House; whether the General Officer 
who commands the garrison exercises 
by himself all the functions of legisla- 
tion at Gibraltar; whether the Ordinance 
in question was first promulgated or 
made known publicly some hours after 
Zebehr Pasha had been landed by being 
affixed to the Exchange Buildings, by 
leave of the Exchange Committee and 
Chamber of Commerce, at the request 
of the Colonial Secretary ; and, whether 
any Ordinance was ever published in 
this way before ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes, Sir. 
On the 25th of March telegraphic in- 
structions were sent to the Governor of 
Gibraltar instructing him to pass the 
necessary Ordinance. There will be no 
objection to lay on the Table of the 
House the despatch which followed, and 
which was the extender of the contents 
of the telegram. The General Officer 
commanding, who is also the Governor, 
is the sole legislative authority. Whe- 
ther the Ordinance was published by 


Mr. Birkbeck 
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being affixed to the Exchange Buildings 
or not I do not know; but it duly ap- 
peared in Zhe Gibraltar Chronicle of the 
30th of March, the day on which Zebehr 
landed, and this is the usual mode of 
promulgating Ordinances in Gibraltar. 


ARMY—GARRISON RATIONS. 


Sm HARRY VERNEY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
will direst that in weighing the rations 
of meat for soldiers of the British Army 
the weight of bones and gristle shall be 
omitted ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
No change is contemplated in the garri- 
son ration. In the field, where soldiers 
are much exposed, the meat ration is 
largely increased, so that the soldier 
obtains more than a pound, exclusive 
of bone. The General commanding has 
always authority in the field to vary or 
increase the ration to meet the require- 
ments of climate, work, &e. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
DIARIES OF COLONEL STEWART. 


Sm ROBERT PEEL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he can 
give any information respecting the 
Journals or Diary of events (known to 
have been written both in English and 
in Arabic and of which General Gordon 
speaks in the highest terms) kept by the 
late lamented Colonel Donald Stewart, 
O.M.G., Chief of the Staff of General 
Gordon at Khartoum, who was subse- 
quently wrecked and murdered near 
Merawi; and, whether he will under- 
take to hand over whatever papers there 
may be of the nature referred to, to that 
Gallant Officer’s family, which anxiously 
desires to possess them ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The only papers belonging to the late 
Colonel Stewart which have been re- 
covered are some pages of a rough 
pencil note-book of daily events kept 
by him. These are evidently not part 
of the diary referred to in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Question. All that 
have been recovered have been handed 
over to his brother. 

Mr. RITCHIE: In handing over the 
nates, were any conditions made as to 
the non-publication of certain portions 
of them ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
No, Sir; I am not aware of any. 
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ARMY (INDIA)—HORSE AND FIELD 
ARTILLERY. 


Lorp ALGERNON PERCY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether the 
Horse and Field Artillery in India are 
armed with 9-pounder M. L. guns of 6 
ewt. and 8 cwt. respectively; whether 
the batteries in England are not armed 
with 13-pounder B. L. guns; and, whe- 
ther anysteps are being taken to arm the 
Indian batteries with the more perfect 
weapon ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The batteries of Horse and Field Artil - 
lery are armed as stated in the Ques- 
tion. Some of the Horse Artillery bat- 
teries at home are armed with 13- 
pounder muzzle-loading guns, and the 
remainder with 9%- pounder muzzle- 
loading guns; but none with breech- 
loading guns. No application on the 
subject has been received from the Go- 
vernment of India. 


ARMY—SALE OF MILITARY CLOTHING. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance, Whether it is 
a fact that the usual practice has this 
year been departed from of inviting 
tenders for the purchase of military 
condemned clothing, and an offer from 
a buyer accepted without competition ; 
and, if so; for what reason has the usual 
course been departed from ? 

Mr. BRAND: The results obtained 
in advertising these sales led me to the 
conclusion that it would be better to 
adopt the principle of limiting competi- 
tion in this particular business. 


ARMY—ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT— 
MILITARY SWORDS. 

Sm FREDERICK MILNER asked 
the Surveyor General of Ordnance, 
Whether it is a fact that, as the result 
of recently testing the swords of the 2nd 
Dragoon Guards and 7th Hussars at 
Aldershot, fully one-half have been 
found unfit for use, even for recruits’ 
drill, and whether the majority of the 
swords for the Commissariat and Trans- 
port Corps were also found to be un- 
serviceable; whether it has been known 
for some time past that a number of the 
swords and bayonets supplied to our 
troops are of an unserviceable nature ; 
if he will inform the House by whom 
these inferior weapons were manufac- 
tured; and, whether he will take care 
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for the future that the lives of our gal- 
lant soldiers shall not be imperilled by 
false notions of economy ? 

Mr. BRAND: I would ask the hon. 
and gallant Member whether he really 
thinks it will advance the public interest 
to reply to this Question? If so, I will 
reply. Then, Sir, the facts are these. 
For some time past it has been known 
that the pattern of sword adopted by 
the Military Authorities in 1882 was too 
light to stand severe strain. Upon the 
failure of certain swords of this pattern 
in the Soudan in 1884, a Committee 
was appointed under the Presidency of 
Sir Drury Lowe, and they recommended 
that the tests should be increased in 
severity. This has been carried out, 
and the whole of the swords in store 
and in possession of the troops have 
either been re-tested, or shortly will be 
put through that process. Care will be 
taken that all swords in possession of 
the troops are serviceable. The bayonets 
are perfectly serviceable. The last two 
Questions are argumentative, and, in 
reply, I have to say that the swords of 
which complaint has been made were 
strictly according to the pattern of 1882, 
and passed tests. Considerations of cost 
have not in any way influenced the 
question of the pattern of the swords. 


Expenditure. 


NAVAL EXPENDITURE—APPLICATION 
OF VOTES. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL, who had the 
following Question on the Paper :—To 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
with reference to a statement made by 
the Member for Cardiff, in a speech at 
Portsmouth on the 18th March, to the 
effect that much of the money voted for 
shipbuilding purposes had been used to 
meet expenditure in other Departments, 
whether such a misapplication of the 
funds voted by Parliament would not 
constitute a flagrant violation of the 

ledges given to Parliament in voting 
Estimates for a specific purpose ; and, 
whether, if such alleged diversion has 
taken place, he can inform the House 
how much of the money voted for ship- 
building purposes, during the past four 
years, has been thus diverted from its 
legitimate channel to meet expenditure 
in other Departments? sai Since 
putting this Question on the Paper, I 
have received a letter from the hon. 
Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward Reed), 
in which he informs me that the re- 
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porter failed to catch the sense of his 
remarks. The speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber appeared in all the Liberal news- 
papers of the day, and therefore I copied 
the statement from that source. 

“T did not intend to imply,”’ the hon. Mem- 
ber says, “ that the funds voted by Parliament 
were differently applied, although that was 
sometimes the case.’’ 

I shall, therefore, leave out the refer- 
ence to the hon. Member, and ask the 
second part of the Question only. 

Sirk THOMAS BRASSEY: I can 
only say that, within the period for 
which the present Board of Admiralty 
is responsible, money voted for ship- 
building purposes has not been used to 
meet expenditure in other Departments. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—REPORTED RETIREMENT OF 
AFGHAN TROOPS TO HERAT. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Afghan troops 
have retired from Meruchak and other 
positions to Herat, leaving the valleys 
of the Murghab and the Khusk Rivers 
open to Herat; and, whether Captain 
Yate’s account of the attack of the Rus- 
sian Commander upon the Afghans on 
March 31st has been confirmed by Sir 
Peter Lumsden ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The latest information received from 
Sir Peter Lumsden is to the effect that 
the Afghan Forces retreating from 
Penjdeh were, on the 10th instant, partly 
at Kaleh Nan and partly at Kushk. In 
reply to the second part of the Question, 
I believe a similar inquiry is likely to 
be made by the right hon, Gentleman 
opposite of the Prime Minister. 

rn. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Will 
the noble Lord state, in reply to the 
third line of the Question, whether this 
retirement of the Afghan Forces, ‘ leay- 
ing the valleys of the Murghab and the 
Kusbk rivers open to Herat,” has been 
completed? I understand Kushk is 
close to Herat. Is that so? 

Lorpv EDMOND FILZMAURICE: 
I understand that this is a matter of mili- 
tary opinion, on which I am not com- 
petent to pronounce. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE RUSSO-AFGHAN 
FRONTIER—DELIMITATION. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, who 

had given Notice to ask the First Lord 


Sir Robert Peel 
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Russia and Afghanistan. 


of the Treasury, Whether the Russian 
Government have yet consented to send 
their Commission to delimitate the Af- 
ghan frontier; whether the Russian Go- 
vernment have asked that the debatable 
zone shall be extended southwards some 
sixty miles to the line of the Para- 
pronisus and the Murghab; and, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Ministers have offered 
to give up to Russia Penj-deh, Ak-Tepe, 
Zulfagar, and the salt lakes of Er Oilan, 
or any of these positions, which have all 
been occupied by Russia since the ap- 
pointment of the Boundary Commission ? 
said : Before I put this Question, perhaps, 
it would be better to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he wishes to reply 
to the Leader of the Opposition should 
he wish to ask him any Questions ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman will probably do so, and I 
was about to say that I am not able to 
enter on the matters touched by the 
hon. Member in his Question. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—THE AGREEMENT OF MAR. 17, 
AND ACTION OF MAR. 30, &c.—RE- 
PORTED OCCUPATION BY RUSSIA 
OF PENJDEH. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
think it ‘would be convenient to the 
House that Questions should be asked, 
whether we are able to get any further 
information or not, in order that we 
may know where we stand. The Ques- 
tion I am particularly anxious to ask 
the Government is whether they are yet 
in possession of a full account, or a 
sufficiently full account, of the proceed- 
ings of the 30th of March and the days 
following ? Alconsiderable time has now 
elapsed, and we should like to know 
whether the Government are now, and, 
if not, when they expect to be in pos- 
session of a full account ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no diffi- 
culty in saying that we are in possession 
of no full account of those proceedings, 
nor of anything approaching to a full 
account. But a request, which I think 
I signified before, was addressed to Sir 
Peter Lumsden to ask for a full and con- 
secutive account; and my noble Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs informs me that a telegram has 
arrived, and is now in course of being 
deciphered, which may contain that full 
account. I cannot say whether it does 
or not; but, of course, the right hon. 
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Gentleman will see that it would be 
necessary to have it compared with the 
accounts which may be received else- 
where before we should be in a position 
to give a definite or conclusive judgment 
to the House upon the matter. We 
have, however, an independent telegram 
from Sir Peter Lumsden which clears 
up an important point. The House will, 
I have no doubt, remember that—be- 
cause I recollect that it naturally pro- 
duced a considerable sensation in the 
House—on the first occasion of re- 
ferring to this question of the engage- 
ment on the 30th of March I used, I 
believe, these words—that Captain Yate 
had met the Chief of the Russian Staff by 
appointment, and the Chief of the Rus- 
sian Staff informed him that no such 
arrangement as that referred to in our 
telegram of the 17th of March as to the 
non-advance of the Russians had been 
received. The House will, I am sure, 
recollect those words. ‘There was no 
date attached to that meeting between 
Captain Yate and the Chief of the Rus- 
sian Staff. It must, of course, have 
been before the 29th, and we now see 
that it must have been two or three 
days before the 29th, because we have 
received to-day a telegram from Sir 
Peter Lumsden containing an account of 
some further communications of Captain 
Yate with the Chief of the Russian 
Staff. Writing on the 28th of March, 
the Chief of the Russian Staff says 
that— 

‘‘He has received a notification from our 
side respecting the account which Lord Granville 
had given of the arrangement made ; ”’ 
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and he goes on to say that— 


“what was stated by Lord Granville was in 
accordance with the orders received by us’’ 

—namely, the Russian officers, and con- 
sequently, on the 28th of March, the 
Russian officers were in possession of 
the orders given by the Russian Govern- 
ment in conformity with the arrange- 
ment of the 17th. The question whe- 
ther they had acted on these orders 
remained a matter for future considera- 
tion, and therefore the point of the com- 
munication of these orders is so far dis- 
posed of. I am bound to say that, 


putting together the dates as best we 
ean, I am inclined to think that pro-| 
bably that was about as soon as the 
Russian officers upon the spot could 
have received the orders sent from 
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St. Petersburg in conformity with the 

ment of the 17th of March. 
There is nothing else of a conclusive 
character in the telegram which Sir 
Peter Lumsden writes, nor is there any- 
thing of an unfavourable character as 
to the communications which are still 
going on. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Is 
there any truth in the report that 
Penjdeh has been occupied by the Rus- 
sians, and that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have assented to that occupa- 
tion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; we 
know nothing more on the subject of 
Penjdeh than we knew yesterday. What 
we were informed of yesterday was that 
anadministration had been established in 
Penjdeh. There is no intimation what- 
ever of a military occupation of Penjdeh. 
I had better not undertake to explain 
what the administration is. The ex- 
planation was given in the news- 
papers yesterday; but whether that be 
authentic or not I cannot undertake 
to say, because we are not officially 
informed. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: In 
regard to the present position of Sir 
Peter Lumsden, can the noble Lord tell 
us whether Tirpul, where he is now, is 
in Persian or in Afghan territory ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
It is in Afghan territory, but it is not 
far from the Persian Frontier. It is 
marked on nearly all the maps which are 
now arriving. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: In regard to the 
despatch which is now being deciphered 
at the Foreign Office, I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
in the event of its not being injurious to 
the public interest, he will undertake to 
make its contents known to the House 
before its rising ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That must de- 
pend upon what they are. If anythin 
of great importance or interest shoul 
arise we will, undoubtedly, take the 
earliest opportunity of making it known. 

Mr. LEWIS asked the date of the 
telegram just read by the Prime Mi- 
nister ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is dated Tir- 
pul, April 13. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 
Prime Minister has given the 17th of 
March as the date of this agreement, 
under which neither the Russian nor the 
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Afghan Forces should advance. I would 
ask him if it is not a fact that the real 
date on which that agreement was first 
announced to this House was the 13th 
of March, and not the 17th, and that we 
were informed it really dated from the 
2nd of March? And are we to under- 
stand that the responsibility for the 
attack on the Afghans is now shifted 
from General Komaroff to the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg; and, if so, 
whether, the Government of St. Peters- 
burg have offered any reparation to our 
Allies, the Afghans, and have they 
offered to restore a considerable number 


of guns taken from the Afghans on that | p 


occasion? I should like to know also 
if the noble Lord can tell us how far the 
town of Kushk, not the river, is from 
Herat; and whether we are to under- 
stand from his answer that not only 
have the Afghans retired to Kushk, but 
that the Russians are free to follow them 
to the point ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the question of dates, I am not aware of 
having been inaccurate ; but there were 
several statements made to the House, 
and it would be better that I should 
ascertain exactly what those statements 
were. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: As to the adminis- 
tration which we are informed has been 
established as Penjdeh, I should like to 
ask the Prime Minister this Question— 
whether the administration has the 
sanction and consent of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have made any communi- 
cations with regard to it to the Russian 
Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We have made 
no communication on the subject. We 
have nothing before us except the fact 
that there is an administration, and the 
explanation of it placing it on the 
ground of necessity for the maintenance 
of peace, which I have seen in the news- 
papers. I cannot say whether it is au- 
thentic or not. But I am bound to say, 
taking the facts as they appear, there is 
a fair presumption attending the case 
which would make us desirous of having 
fuller information on the matter before 
we made it the subject of official repre- 
sentations. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked whether it was 
Sir Peter Lumsden’s intention to remain 
at Tirpul, or whether, if the Russians 
advanced thither, he would be driven to 
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of the House. 
we Bore portion of Afghan or Persian 


Lozrpv EDMOND FITZMAURIOE: I 
must ask the hon. Gentleman for Notice 
of this Question. 

Mr. LEWIS asked the date of the 
long message which was now being de- 
ciphered ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I cannot state. It only arrived at the 
Foreign Office a short time before I left 
the Office. 

Mr. LEWIS : Is it from Tirpul ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I — it is undoubtedly from Tir- 

u 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I beg 
to give Notice that, on Monday, I will 
ask the Government what is the exact 
position of the Russians in their ad- 
vance towards Herat, and whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
ceived any assurance from the Russian 
Government that they will not seize 
Herat itself ? 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It may be con- 
venient to the House that I should now 
say a few words as to the course of Busi- 
ness for next week. We hope to close 
the Committee on the Seats Bill to- 
night; but if that should not be the 
case, we propose to go on with that Bill 
on Monday. It will be my duty on 
Monday or Tuesday to lay the Vote of 
Credit on the Table; and probably it 
will be convenient to the House that in 
laying it on the Table I should make a 
short statement to enable the House to 
understand what the demand is and for 
what purpose the Vote is to be applied. 
I presume that no appreciable time will 
be occupied with the Vote of Oredit on 
that occasion. We shall proceed on 
Monday with Supply, taking the Navy 
Estimates, provided that we finish the 
Committee on the Seats Bill. If the 
Committee on the Bill is not concluded 
to-night, then we shall go on with it on 
Monday. Then it will have to be con- 
sidered whether the Seats Bill cannot be 
taken on Reporton Tuesday. [‘*Oh!’’] 
That, I say, is a matter for considera- 
tion, and in any case I do not think it 
need call forth any strong manifestation 
of emotion. On Thursday, of course, it 
is understood that, whatever may be the 
progress made with the Seats Bill, my 
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right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will make his Financial State- 


ment. . 

Str STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: The 
right hon. Gentleman has stated that 
the Vote of Credit will be taken on 
Monday or Tuesday. I would point out 
that, supposing the Seats Bill is not 
taken on Tuesday, the ordinary Rules of 
the House would give precedence to 
Notices of Motion, and the Vote of 
Credit could not come on until the Notices 
of Motion have been disposed of. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes; it could be 
presented and laid onthe Table, accom- 
panied by some such explanation as is 
necessary to make it intelligible to the 
House, but without entering into any 
argument. 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR inquired whe- 
ther, in the event of the Navy Estimates 
not being taken on Monday, they would 
be taken on Tuesday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid I 


cannot say. 


In reply to Mr. Lewis, 
Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 


of course the Parliamentary Elections 
(Redistribution) Bill must be reprinted 
before the Report stage, and there 
must be, at least, a day for putting down 
Amendments. 

Mr. LEWIS thought that an interval 
of not less than a week ought to be 
given between the closing of the Com- 
mittee on the Bill and the Report 
stage. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Prime Minister whether the 
House was to understand that it would 
be competent for a Minister to make a 
statement on the Vote of Credit, but 
that it would not be competent for 
Members of the House to debate that 
statement ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was a very 
common thing for Ministers, if it were 
required, to make an explanation for 
the convenience of the House in such 
cases. The statement would not, in the 
slightest degree, enter into argumenta- 
tive matter, but would be confined to 
making the Vote intelligible. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Speaker whether, when a Mi- 
nister presented Papers to the House, 
and made a statement with reference to 
them, the Motion would not be made 
that the Papers lie on the Table? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion would 
be to refer the Vote to Committee of 


Supply. 
RD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
And on that a debate would arise ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Will it take 
precedence of Notices of Motion on 
Tuesday ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes; it would take 
precedence. 


In reply to Lord Joun Manners, 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that he 
popes to take the first opportunity, 
ut not that evening, of bringing on 
the second reading of the Telegraph Acts 
Amendment Bill at a reasonable hour. 

Mr. HEALY said, he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentieman the Prime 
Minister, with respect to his statement 
as to the course of Public Business, 
what facilities would be given by the 
Government for the Irish Registration 
Bill? There would be 700,000 new 
voters in Ireland who would be incapaci- 
tated from getting on the roll unless the 
Bill were passed. He also wished to 
know whether the Prime Minister was 
aware of what had taken place last 
night in the House, when an attempt 
had been made to bring on the Bill at 
12 o’clock, and a number of Gentlemen, 
Privy Councillors and others, had wasted 
time in order to bring up the time to 
half-past 12 o’clook ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot answer 
thecontentious part of the Question of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Monaghan ; but I think I had better 
confine myself to saying that I am not 
in a position at present to depart from 
the rule of doing one thing at a time; 
and I think it is best, as far as the Bill 
is concerned, for the interest of all par- 
ties and of legislation, that we should 
direct our attention steadily to the re- 
maining important stages of the Par- 
liamentary Elections (Redistribution) 
Bill. We deem it quite essential to 
proceed with the Irish Registration Bill, 
and we feel it to be our bounden duty 
to make provision at the earliest time 
we can for proceeding with it. 

Mr. HEALY: Then I give Notice 
that, in consequence of the way in which 
the Irish Party were treated last night, 
when the English Registration Bill 
comes down from Committee I shall 
block it. 


0) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
presen 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECLIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) (re-committed) BILL.—[Bux.49.] 


(Mr. Gladstone, The Marquess of Hartington, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Attorney General, 
The Lord Advocate, Mr. Campbell. Bannerman.) 


COMMITTEE. | Progress 16th April.} 
| SIXTEENTH NIGHT. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


SEVENTH SCHEDULE. 
COUNTIES AT LARGE. 


Numper or Mempers anp NAmMzs AND 
ConTENTsS OF Drvisrons. 


Part ITI. 
IRELAND. 


Mr. HEALY, in moving an Amend- 
ment on the Paper to leave out from 
line 15 to line 8, in page 92, and in- 
sert-— 

No. 1.—North Armagh Division. 

“ Barony of O’Neiland East. 

Barony of O’Neiland West (except parishes 
of touagh, Grange, Kildarton, and Mullagh- 
brack). 


No. 2.—Mid-Armagh Division. 
** Barony of Armagh. 
“ Barony of Fews Lower. 
** Barony of Tiranny. 
** Barony of Fews hee (parish of Lisnadil). 
“ Barony of O’Neiland West (parishes of Ar- 
magh, Grange, Kildarton, and Mullaghbrack). 
No. 3.—South Armagh Division. 
“ Barony of Orior Lower. 
“ Barony < — Upper. 
“ Barony of Fews Upper (except parish of 
Lisnadil),” 


said, he proposed to move the three 
parts into which it was divided sepa- 
rately, because it would not suit his 
purpose to move them altogether. He 
would point out that it was neces- 
sary, before moving the Amendments, 
to settle the names of the Armagh 
Divisions; and, therefore, it would be 
necessary to move the Amendments re- 
lating to the divisions separately. He 
had intended, after the name of North 
Armagh, which was assigned to this di- 
vision, to move the additional name of 
*““O’Neiland;”’ but his hon. Friends 
thought it would be better to have no 
alternative names whatever. If he were 
not allowed to have his way on that 
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point, and names were afterwards in- 
serted in connection with other counties, 
he should feel himself at liberty to move 
alternative names in to Armagh 
on the Report; but he hoped the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
would give an assurance that in no other 
county would alternative names be given. 
He would now simply move a verbal 
Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 91, line 
14, to leave out the word “The,” in 
order to insert the word ‘‘ North,”—(I/r. 
Healy, )\—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘The’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that, 
as far as he was personally concerned, 
he should prefer that Ireland was treated 
in the same manner as England. There 
were, however, one or two cases in which 
local names were extremely popular in 
the district interested ; and he doubted, 
therefore, whether he could bind the 
Committee as to anything like a distinct 
course in regard to every county. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that, in reply to the 
remarks of the right hon. Baronet, he 
wished to say that, as far as his memory 
served him, there was only one case in 
which there would be anything like a 
strong feeling in favour of including an 
alternative name in the division. .He 
was not, however, aware that in that case 
there was any strong opinion that an al- 
ternative name was required; and he was 
not aware that there were on the Paper 
any proposals for an alternative name, 
except in the instance of the county of 
Galway, where it was proposed to call 
the divisions by the name of the county 
instead of Connemara, &c. The di- 
visions of the Irish counties would be 
few enough to allow the introduction of 
the compass points; and there was no 
necessity, therefore, to introduce alterna- 
tive names. The Commissioners had 
reported that the general feeling was in 
favour of the names of the counties; 
and he believed that the most brief and 
simple way of naming the divisions was 
to give the compass points. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke), in 
the case of the English counties, had 
made an exception in favour of merged 
boroughs. He (Mr. Callan) wished to 
know if the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tended, in Ireland, to extinguish the 
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name of any county in favour of a| included in the City of Dublin. If it 
merged borough ? were included in the county, as it ought 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not; but it was possible that some 
Representative of a merged borough 
might desire to retain the name, and he 
should not stand in the way, if such a 

roposal were made, after the course the 
mmittee had taken in connection with 
the English counties. 

Mr. HEALY said, there was a strong 
opinion among the Irish Members in 
favour of leaving the county names as 


they stood in the Bill. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HEALY moved an Amendment 
in the same line to omit the word ‘ Di- 
vision,’”? which would have the effect 
of describing the first division in the 
county of Armagh as ‘‘ North Armagh,” 
instead of “‘the North Armagh Divi- 
sion.” 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HEALY said, he now came to 
the Amendments he had placed upon the 
Paper in regard to the constitution of 
the Armagh Divisions—namely, North 
Armagh, Mid A h, and South Ar- 
magh. He would, however, take the 
discussion upon the first proposal, which 
was that the North Armagh Division 
should consist of the ‘‘ barony of O’ Nei- 
land East, barony of O’Neiland West 
(except parishes of Armagh, Grange, 
Kildarton, and Mullaghbrack.” He 
presumed that it would be necessary, in 
the first instance, to move the omis- 
sion of the words of the Schedule from 
line 15 to line 23, inclusive. It must 
be borne in mind that the county of 
Armagh was the only three-Mem- 
bered constituency in Ireland, and he 
thought the Irish Members had good 
reason to complaia of the fact that 
the county was to receive an undue 
number of Representatives when the 
Committee bore in mind the way in 
which Dublin was treated. The county 
of Armagh was to have three Repre- 
sentatives ; while the county of Dublin, 
a much more important constituency, 
was to be deprived of its proper weight 
in the House of Commons by receiving 
only two. The county of Dublin, ac- 
cording to its population, was only 12,000 
lower than the county of Armagh, and 
that was simply because the township of 
Pembroke had been taken out of it and 





to be, unless the other townships were 
also included in the City of Dublin, 
the county of Dublin would have 
a far larger pulation than the 
county of yeh Therefore, Dublin 
absolutely suffered not only relatively 
by the jerrymandering which the con- 
stituencies had undergone, but also in a 
double sense, because the intrusion of 
the township of Pembroke within the 
municipal limits of the City of Dub- 
lin prevented the county from having a 
sufficient population to entitle it to three 
Members. Dublin was, therefore, not 
only cheated by the way in which the 
proposed extension of the city had been 
treated by the Boundary Commissioners, 
but the county was also deprived of the 
additional Member it would have been 
entitled to if the county boundaries had 
been properly arranged. This was the 
first of the Ulster counties which had 
been brought under the notice of the 
Committee ; but what was to be said of 
the jerrymandering of one county might 
be said of all, so far as Ireland was 
concerned. Whatever course had been 
pursued in regard to any one of them 
was much the same as had been taken 
in regard to the rest. By the first scheme 
which was proposed by the Commis- 
sioners for the county of Armagh, the 
Nationalists would have carried two di- 
visions of the county. He fully admitted 
that in the original scheme proposed by 
the Commissioners a slight error had 
been committed in regard to the popu- 
lation. He referred to that fact because 
the Amendments he was now proposing 
were very much in the direction of the 
original scheme of the Commissioners, 
and he preferred to revert to that scheme 
rather than lay himself open to any 
charge of jerrymandering the county for 
Nationalist purposes. He had, there- 
fore, simply put down on the Paper the 
scheme of the Commissioners as already 
proposed before the minds of the Com- 
missioners were affected by listening to 
the arguments brought forward by the 
Tory Representatives. It was an extra- 
ordinary circumstance that, with one 
exception, the scheme of the Bill was 
the scheme of the Tory Party. He re- 
ferred to the case of Tiranny, which 
barony the Commissioners had adopted 
in favour of the Nationalists; but they 
had not adopted as much of it as was 
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necessary to prevent the Nationalist 
votes from being swamped. To use a 
catch word, there had not been too much 
jerrymandering, but just jerrymander- 
ing enough ; and the result of it was to 
cheat the Nationalists out of two votes. 
The way in which the matter stood was 
this—three Members were given; the 
North of Ulster was, undoubtedly, Con- 
servative; but the South was over- 
whelmingly Nationalist. The entire 
question was, therefore, how to arrange 
the Mid Division of the county so as to 
throw in a sufficient number of Orange- 
men from the North, and exclude a 
sufficient number of Nationalists of the 
South, the Southern end of the county 
being, at the present moment, over- 
whelmingly Nationalist. The Southern 
Division would be Nationalist under any 
circumstances; but by the scheme of the 
Commissioners it was made so prepon- 
deratingly Nationalist, that they would 
have a majority of between 5,000 or 
6,000 at least. That had been done, as 
anybody would see, who referred to the 
statement contained in a Paper issued 
by the right hon. Baronet, dated March 
17th, and prepared by Major Macpher- 
son, the pndiptane who conducted the 
local inquiry on behalf of the Commis- 
sioners. It was somewhat extraordinary 
that wherever Major Macpherson had 
gone, with the sole exception of the 
county of Down, where he had made a 
small concession to the Nationalists, 
which, however, they could have done 
without—wherever Major Macpherson 
had gone a seat had been taken away 
from the Nationalists. He was really 
at a loss to know what promotion Major 
Macpherson was to get in return for the 

t services he had rendered to the 
Tory Party. He presumed that when- 
ever the Tory Party came into Office 
Major Macpherson would be promoted 
to, at least, the dignity of a Major Ge- 
neral. Hon. Members could read Major 
Macpherson’s own notes, and would know 
exactly what it was that was proposed 
by the Tory Party in reference to this 
constituency. Mr. Peel, a solicitor of 
Armagh, put forward the Tory scheme, 
and Mr. Peel was a gentleman who 
would be a candidate for the represen- 
tation of the Central Division of Armagh. 
He was a local Coroner, and Grand Master 
of an Orange Society. He was a gen- 
tleman who, on a recent occasion, had 
advised the Orangemen to bring in their 
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pockets not only a copy of Sankey’s 
hymns, but a Colt’s revolver. Mr. Peel’s 
proposal was opposed by everybody on 
the popular side; and it was a remark- 
able fact that the division of the county 
corresponded with the original scheme 
of the Commissioners, so far as the 
barony of Orior was concerned. The 
Commissioners had now cut that barony 
into two, and, to suit their own pur- 
poses, they had thrown the upper and 
Orange end of the county into the Cen- 
tral Division in order to make weight. 
The Committee had heard a good deal 
about the necessity of adhering to strict 
geographical lines, and about compact- 
ness, and the desirability of maintaining 
well-marked boundaries ; but the mo- 
ment it suited the purposes of the Tory 
Party this gentleman had no hesitation 
whatever in departing from any prin- 
ciple of that kind; and, as a matter of 
fact, in the Northern Division he had 
abolished all the old baronies and other 
well - known boundary lines hitherto 
adopted for the purpose of compactness ; 
whereas in other cases, when he had 
been asked to take a similar course, in 
order to secure compactness, his answer 
was—‘‘ No; I must adhere to the old 
barony lines.” This striking high and 
low was afterwards resorted to for the 
purpose of jerrymandering the counties 
in order to assist the Tory Party. Major 
Macpherson’s excuse for his conduct was 
certainly a pretty piece of official writing. 
In the county of Armagh more baronies 
were broken up than in any other Irish 
county, and so much was that the case that 
the Commissioner had found it necessary 
to say something in his own defence. 
He, therefore, said that some of the 
baronies were very irregular in shape, 
and he considered that an excellent 
reason for lopping so much off of a Con- 
servative district as it was considered 
necessary to fill up the Central Division. 
For instance, the barony of O’Neiland 
West was included partly in North 
Armagh and partly in Mid Armagh ; and 
a piece of land, forming a narrow pro- 
jection something like a wen on a man’s 
head, had been conveniently cut off. In 
the barony of Fews a piece of land pro- 
jecting northward was also got rid of, 
and the land in the barony was distri- 
buted between the Mid Armagh and 
the South Armagh Divisions. Major 
Macpherson said that he had found 
it impossible to avoid in any new 
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arrangements the getting rid of the 
old boundaries. What was the use, 
then, of the Lord Lieutenant issuing 
Instructions to the Commissioners to re- 
spect the natural boundaries, if the Com- 
missioners were to take a carte blanche, 
and act upon it just as they pleased, 
with the notion that whatever satisfied 
the Tory Party would satisfy the Go- 
vernment, and whatever the Boundary 
Commissioners agreed to the Govern- 
ment would force through the House of 
Commons? It virtually amounted to 
this—‘‘ If you say it would be better to 
have these separations, we (the Govern- 
ment) will use the Front Opposition 
Bench and the Treasury Bench as the 
two blades of a pair of scissors, in order 
to lop off any proposals that may be 
brought forward against your action.” 
The Commissioners, therefore, went into 
the operation with a full knowledge 
that in whatever way they exercised 
their discretion they would be backed 
up by the Government, and by the 
Leaders of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons. 
previous Commission had ever been sent 
out to discharge important duties with 
such an assurance as that. At the very 
least, when the Government gave the 
Boundary Commissioners the extraordi- 
nary powers possessed by this Commis- 
sion, the first thing they should have 
had placed before their minds was the 
drag of the “rod in pickle” of public 
opinion. That drag had been entirely 
removed from them by the knowledge 
that any agreement come to between the 
Marquess of Salisbury and the Govern- 
ment would afterwards be ratified in the 
Act of Parliament; and not only had 
they that knowledge, but their minds 
were further affected by the extraordi- 
nary intimidatory address of the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury, who told the 
Orangemen, when they complained of 
the way in which the Bill might operate 
against them, to be of good cheer, and 
not to be in the least alarmed, because 
very much would depend on the spirit 
in which the Commissioners carried out 
their Inistructions. They had now seen 
the manner in which the Commissioners 
had carried out their Instructions. They 
had taken out this long narrow strip 
from the barony of O’Neiland West, 
and this projection from Upper Fews, 
and by that means they had rendered 
the division practically impervious to the 
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Nationalists ; whereas, as it originally 
stood, the Nationalists had a fair chance 
of carrying the county. This gentleman, 
Major Macpherson, put forward similar 
excuses for his operations in the barony 
of Tiranny and the barony of Orior; 
but all his precious excuses were simply 
so much “bosh.”” The evident object 
of Major Macpherson was to make such 
a boundary as would give the Tory 
Party an additional seat. He would 
like to tell the right hon. Baronet that 
this was a more serious matter for the 
peace of the North of Ireland than he 
seemed to think. There would be more 
heads broken over these jerrymandering 
schemes, more lives would ultimately be 
lost in election fights, and there would 
be more danger and difficulty in pre- 
serving the peace of Ireland, than by 
any modern invention of Her Majesty’s 
Government. And why? Because in 
several counties — Donegal, Tyrone, 
Armagh, and Derry, the constituencies 
in more than one instance had been so 
manipulated as to make the balance of 
Parties pretty nearly equal. Future 
elections, therefore, would be scenes of 
the most frightful tumult; passions on 
each side would be strung up to the 
highest pitch of intensity; the Orange 
Lodges would issue their mandates, and 
the other side would be equally ener- 
getic, so that when the election come 
both Parties would be strung up to an 
extraordinary pitch of excitement, and 
it was highly probable that when the 
two Parties were running neck and neck 
some most deplorable occurrence would 
take place. It was much to be re- 
gretted that the Government should 
have placed this blister upon the North 
of Ireland. He did not complain, in 
the least degree, of the Tory Party 
getting their due proportion of seats in 
Ulster. They were certain to have had 
that under ordinary circumstances. They 
would have had their due proportion of 
seats under the original scheme of the 
Boundary Commissioners ; but now they 
would have at least three or four seats 
they would otherwise never have been 
entitled to. The Catholic population of 
Armagh amounted to 47 per cent; and 
to give the Orangemen two seats out of 
three, under those circumstances, was to 
give a tremendous preponderance to the 
Tory Party. No doubt the Tory Party 
considered themselves extremely clever 
in having brought about these arrange- 
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ments; but it still remained to be seen 
which Party in Ulster would be allowed 
to derive most benefit from them. It 
was certain that whenever the Nationa- 
lists felt themselves aggrieved, they 
would still be able to sway the balance 
of power as regarded Liberal and Tory ; 
and they would take good care to use it 
to the best advantage tothemselves, and 
against the other side, whichever it 
might be. He had made this protest 
not with the hope of inducing the Go- 
vernment to assent to the Amendment 
he proposed to submit. He knew that 
they had sworn to the Marquess of 
Salisbury that those divisions should be 
constituted as they were set forth in the 
Bill; but he believed that it would be 
found necessary, in a few years, to pass 
another Bill for the purpose of arrang- 
ing those divisions, and the Irish Mem- 
bers, therefore, intended to place their 
protest against the present measure on 
record, so that it should not be said that, 
as far as they were concerned, those di- 
visions had been allowed to go by de- 
fault. As a matter of fact, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had only extended 
the franchise to one set of people, be- 
cause their electoral arrangements would 
be such that it would be quite impos- 
sible for the National and popular Party 
in Ulster to obtain the number of 
Members they were justly entitled to. 
The consequence would be that in 
future they would only have a bogus re- 
—- of Ulster opinion in the 

ouseof Commons. Perhaps he might 
be told by the right hon. Baronet that the 
Tory Party were extremely indignant at 
some of the divisions recommended by 
the Commissioners ; but he should like 
to know what they had to be indignant 
at? He would like to know what they 
could propose which would make things 
worse than they were for the Nationa- 
lists, or better for themselves? Could 
they suggest any division of Armagh, 
or of any other county, which would 
give them greater advantage than they 
would obtain under the provisions of 
the present Bill? He would defy the 
Tory Party to produce out of any county 
in Ulster better provisions for them- 
selves than were to be found in the pre- 
sent Bill. They knew very well that 
the Whig and Tory Party had held a 
conference in that House. They had met 
for the purpose of putting pressure 
upon the Government in order to make 
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the provisions better for themselves ; 
but loin met and considered the mat- 
ter, they found that it was physically 
impossible to suggest any division of 
Ulster which would give them a single 
seat beyond what the present Bill gave 
them. He would freely make the Tory 
Party a present of any division of the 
Province of Ulster which they could 
make for their own purposes in a better 
way than the divisions already laid out 
for them. He could only say that the 
experience they had now gained of Ma- 
jor Macpherson, and of the other gentle- 
men upon the Commission who had been 
appointed to see fair play between the 
two Parties, completely proved to them 
that the Catholics and Nationalists of 
Ireland, and especially in Ulster, could 
place no reliance whatever on the bona 
fides of the Government, and that the 
Commissioners, like the agents appointed 
under the Land Act, were simply the 
nominees of the Orange Lodges in Ire- 
land ? 


Amendment proposed, 

In 91, line 16, to leave out from the 
word “‘ and,” to the word “ Tullymore,”’ in line 
23, inclusive, and insert the words “‘ The barony 
of O’Neiland West ~y parishes of Armagh, 
Grange, Kildarton, and Mullaghbrack.’’—(Mr. 
Healy.) 

Question 

roposed to 
edule.” 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that, 
as the hon. and learned Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy), in introducing 
the case of Armagh, had touched upon 
the religious question in that county 
between the Catholics and Protestants, 
it would be as well that, in answer to 
the remarks of the hon. and learned 
Member, he should place the exact 
figures upon that subject before the 
Committee. The total population of 
the county was 157,000, of whom 72,000 
were Catholics and 85,000 almost ex- 
clusively Protestants. Now, the North- 
ern portion of the county was predomi- 
nantly Protestant, and the Southern 
mmecany oe | Catholic. The hon. and 

earned Member was right in his sup- 
position that that was, to some ex- 
tent, a matter which had guided the 
arrangement of the county divisions. 
It was only natural to find that there 
would be a majority of Protestants in 
the Northern Division, and a majority 
of Catholics in the Southern Division ; 
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and no doubt the Committee would 
expect to find that the numbers were 
pretty equally divided in the Mid Divi- 
sion. As a matter, of fact, there were 
in the Mid Division 22,000 Catholics, 
and 21,000 who were exclusively Pro- 
testants. He, therefore, did not think 
that any conclusion could be drawn 
from the figures in regard to Catholics 
versus Protestants, to which the hon. and 
learned Member had referred. There 
was another point to which it was neces- 
sary to refer before he came to the 
main argument of the hon. and learned 
Member. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had spoken of Armagh being unduly 
favoured in its number of Members. It 
would have three Members, and it stood 
exactly in the middle of the list of 
counties having three Members, so far 
as its population was concerned—among 
those counties being Buckinghamshire, 
Berkshire, Warwickshire, and the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. Therefore, there 
was not much in that point. The hon. 
and learned Member complained that 
Dublin was only allowed two Members. 
But there was no — grievance in 
that respect in Ireland, because through- 
out the whole country hardships had 
been inflicted in that way, which were 
quite as patent as in Ireland. Putting 
that matter aside, and adverting to the 
main argument of the hon. and learned 
Member, this Amendment was to restore 
the original proposal of the Boundary 
Commissioners. Of course, it was rather 
tempting to the Committee, at first sight, 
to be reminded of the original proposal 
of the Commissioners; but when that 
proposal first came out, it was bitterly 
attacked as having been proposed, to 
use the words of Zhe Freeman’s Journal, 
‘*in utter ignorance.” To a great ex- 
tent, he admitted that that was the fact. 
The map did not show the actual con- 
figuration of the country, and, there- 
fore, did not convey the necessary infor- 
mation. 

Mr. HEALY remarked that the ori- 
ginal proposal—the only portion attacked 
—was the scheme for the county of 
Donegal. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
very little turned upon the precise appli- 
cation of the words he had referred to; 
but he would remind the Committee 
that in the case of the original schemes 
of the Boundary Commissioners in Eng- 
land there was hardly an instance in 
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which they had been rigidly adhered to. 
In some cases they had created as much 
feeling as ap to have been pro- 
duced in Ireland. For instance, the 
other night the hon. Member for Perth- 
shire (Sir Donald Currie) made a some- 
what plaintive appeal in regard to the 
division of Perthshire, on the ground 
that the manner in which the county 
had been divided would a the 
interests of the Liberal arty. But 
that was not the real matter for the 
Committee to consider, although similar 
objections had been put forward in con- 
nection with Cornwall and other places, 
as well as Perthshire, and large addi- 
tions had been made to the original 
scheme of the Commissioners. The case 
of Staffordshire, also, was a very strong 
case; and there were others in which 
the original schemes had been subjected 
to what some persons considered an im- 
provement, whereas, in the opinion of 
others, they had been rendered worse. 
The question of turned entirely 
upon the constitution of the Mid Divi- 
sion of the county, and upon whether 
Tanderagee should be included. If any 
hon. Member would look at the map, 
he would see that the proposed Mid 
Armagh Division was a much more 
natural and simple-looking division than 
the division originally proposed. It 
commended itself more to the eye; and 
he was also informed, by the proceed- 
ings at the local inquiry, that the Com- 
missioners, having the map before them, 
came to an impartial conclusion. To 
have turned Tanderagee into the East- 
ern Division would have been a very 
artificial arrangement. The Commis- 
sioners, in their original scheme, were, 
no doubt, guided by some Return in 
reference to population, to which the 
hon. and learned Member had fairly 
and frankly referred, but which turned 
out to be erroneous. There was an im- 
portant mistake made, the result of 
which was to give a discrepancy in the 
population of the Northern Division, so 
that it became necessary to include part 
of the district in the Mid Division. That 
had been done by transferring certain 
parishes, both from the North and South, 
to the Mid Division. No doubt, the 
Conservative Party, when before the 
Commissioners, applied for certain things 
to be done which had been done; but 
there were other things for which they 
asked which had not been conceded ; 
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and, among other things, they 
that the district of O’Neiland should be 
ut in the Southern Division. They 
urther wanted to transfer two other 
districts to the Mid Division, which the 
Commissioners also refused. The Com- 
missioners were of opinion that the 
amended scheme, besides being larger 
in population, provided in a better way 
for the pursuits of the population ; but 
the equalization of the population was 
certainly the main reason why it was 
put forward. Throughout Ireland the 
Commissioners had endeavoured to make 
the county divisions equal, as far as 
possible, in respect of population. They 
certainly would have been charged with 
unfairness in their distribution of the 
population if they had not endeavoured 
to make each division as equal in popu- 
lation as possible. In England the Com- 
missioners had endeavoured to accom- 
plish the same object ; and, no doubt, 
in some cases, where they had tried to 
equalize the population, there had been 
strong opposition on the part of hon. 
Members to the proposals put forward. 
He might instance the county of Cam- 
bridge in reference to the Isle of Ely, 
and also Lincolnshire. 

Mr. HEALY said, there was no 
parallel between those cases and that 
of Armagh. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
population of Lincolnshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire was very similar in its pur- 
suits to that of Armagh. The Commis- 
sioners had endeavoured to pay deference 
to local sentiment; and, for all the rea- 
sons he had mentioned, he did not think 
it was desirable to disturb the arrange- 
ment as set forth in the Bill. 

Coroner KING-HARMAN said, 
there was one point in connection with 
this subject on which he desired to ex- 
press his opinion. The hon. and learned 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
took upon himself to assume that the 
whole of the Catholic population of 
Armagh would vote for the Nationalist 
Party, and that a large proportion of 
the members of other denominations 
would also vote for them. Now, he 
begged to repudiate in the strongest 
terms that idea of the hon. and learned 
Member. He believed that there was 
amongst the Catholic population of Ire- 
land a very large body of loyal men, 
thoroughly devoted to the Union with 
this country, and thoroughly devoted to 
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law and order. He wanted the Com- 
mittee to understand, speaking with 
knowledge on the subject, that there 
was not the slightest ground for sup- 
posing that the Roman Catholics would 
go with the Party represented by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) and by the hon. and learned 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy)— 
the Party which was seeking for separa- 
tion from this country. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would only 
observe, with reference to the remarks 
of the hon. and gallant Member who 
had just spoken, that the interests of 

litical Parties and the unity desired 

y some hon. Gentlemen in respect of 
different parts of the Empire was not 
likely to be served by attempts to cheat 
any section of the people. Political 
unity could be best preserved by show- 
ing the people of all grades that they 
were fairly treated by that House, and 
that no question of creed would be per- 
mitted to exclude them from their just 
share in the polities of the nation. He 
held that the scheme of the Bill in the 
present case did not do that; it excluded 
them from their fair share of political 
influence. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman who had just spoken had come 
to the conclusion that the Catholics in 
Ireland would vote in a solid mass as 
against the Nationalists, who, he im- 
plied, would not have a single Catholic 
vote behind them. The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had had some experi- 
ence—he made the remark in no in- 
vidious sense—but he would suggest to 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman that his 
political expulsion from the county of 
Sligo in 1880 was due to the fact that 
he had not a solid majority behind him. 
[Colonel Krye-Harman : I had the Pro- 
testant vote behind me.| The Pro- 
testant vote was broken up into two 
portions. His (Mr. Sexton’s) view of 
the question of creed in reference to the 
county of Armagh was that the Na- 
tional Party would have behind them a 
solid Catholic vote—and not only that, 
but also that of an intelligent section of 
the Protestants in Ireland. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
had spoken of the Mid Armagh Divi- 
sion, and had described the division 
now proposed as being more symmetri- 
cal than that which appeared in the first 
scheme of the Commissioners. He (Mr. 
Sexton) said that the first scheme had 
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this recommendation—that it observed 
the instruction to have regard to the 
boundaries of Unions in existing areas. 
The original scheme of the Commis- 
sioners for the County of Armagh pro- 

sed to preserve the integrity of the 

arony boundaries—the North Division 
was composed of three baronies, with 
four parishes taken out; the Mid 
Division of several baronies, with five 
parishes added ; and the Southern Divi- 
sion of three baronies, with one parish 
taken out. Therefore, the scheme 
should be acceptable from the point of 
view of those who wished to save ex- 
pense in the revision of the electoral 
rolls, and who wished to give the public 
the convenience of res, met areas. 
But the final scheme of the Commis- 
sioners which the Government sought 
to press upon them was very different 
in character, and went against the in- 
struction as to well-known areas. The 
list before him showed that the North 
Division was composed of one-half of a 
barony and part of another; in the case 
of the second division, not only were 
baronies cut up, but there was a string 
of names in one barony so long and 
complicated that it would be folly to 
endeavour to convey to the Committee 
by any reference to those complicated 
areas any idea of the merits or demerits 
of the scheme adopted by the Commis- 
sioners. The right hon. Baronet had 
referred to the question of creed, and 
said that in the Mid Division of Armagh 
there were 23,000 Catholics and 28,000 
Protestants there. He (Mr. Sexton) 
should not mention the name of Catho- 
lic or Protestant in this debate, because 
he held that future political action in 
Ireland would not be governed or found 
to be materially influenced by any dif- 
ference of creed. The plea taken up bythe 
Tory Party was that Protestants, as such, 
were entitled to have separate repre- 
sentation in Ireland, and he emphasized 
that plea, which he (Mr. Sexton) rejected, 
as having no reference to the question. 
The Commissioners found there would 
be no use in jerrymandering the North- 
ern Division of Armagh, where the 
Catholic majority was 20,000, or the 
Southern Division, where the Catholic 
majority was 12,000. Now, in the Mid 
Division the Catholics and Protestants 
under the original scheme were about 
equally divided, and there was a chance 
at first that the Nationalists would have 
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what the Americans called ‘‘a fair 
show” in that division without running 
to extremes. The right hon. Baronet 
said that when the first scheme was de- 
vised the Commissioners had no local 
knowledge. But he held, on the con- 
trary, that the first scheme of the Com- 
missioners was more suited than their 
final scheme to the natural features of 
the county, because by the final scheme 
they had taken from Mid A h a 
great part of the barony of LowerFews, 
and by so doing they had not only vio- 
lated the instruction which directed 
them to have regard to the boundaries 
of well-known areas, but had also over- 
lapped the great natural boundary of 
the division, and thrown the electors of 
Fews into a division with which they 
had no kind of interest. What was the 
result? The Commissioners, by disre- 
garding the practical considerations 
which ought to have guided them, had 
produced a district which contained 
25,000 Catholics and 28,000 Protestants; 
and they had done it by a treble opera- 
tion. It was all nonsense to tell them 
that the Commissioners had made that 
change out of any regard for their In- 
structions. No question as to the pur- 
Suits of the people arose in reference to 
the county of Armagh, except in a part 
of the Northern Division. There were 
some small manufactories in Newry and 
in the Northern Division; but they 
were of so trifling a character as to be 
unworthy of observation. The pursuits 
of the people were for all practical 
purposes agricultural, and the fraction 
of them engaged in manufactures of 
any kind outside the town of Newry 
was so small as not to be appreci- 
able, and such as certainly did not 
entitle them to consideration on an 
occasion like the present. Now, what 
was the character of the treble operation 
he had referred to? First, half of the 
barony of Lower Fews had been put 
away from the Mid Division. That was 
to say, the Catholic people of Lower 
Fews were not allowed to remain in the 
division of Mid Armagh, where they 
would have produced that equality of 
a which, in their opinion, would 
ave given them a fair chance at an 
election. erefore they were cut off 


from the Mid Division, not because 
there was any difference in the pursuits 
of the two portions of the barony—not 
because any considerations of boundary 
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made it necessary, and not because the 
arrangement was dictated by the natural 
features of the country—for the pursuits 
of the people were identical—the boun- 
daries had to be broken to meet the 
exigencies of the scheme, and for the 
same reason mountains had been over- 
leaped. What were the other alterations 
to be made? Two districts of opposite 
composition were taken—the one from 
the South, the other from the North— 
and thrown into the Mid Division of 
Armagh. Thus, where the Catholics had 
a chance they were cut off from their 
natural division of the county. And 
when he saw that one alteration threw 
out a large body of the Catholic people, 
and that the other brought in two Pro- 
testant populations—when he saw that 
the Catholics had been brought down 
to 25,000, and the Protestants left in a 
majority of 28,000—then, he said, it was 
apparent that Major Macpherson, in 
spite of the plausible plea in his Report, 
was influenced by no other motive than 
that of gratifying the desire of the 
agents of the landlord class who ap- 
peared before him, to give to them not 
only the North but also the Mid Division 
of the county of Armagh. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who opened this 
debate invited the Committee to consider 
what would be the political effect of this 
at the next General Election. Well. 
the people of Armagh would probably 
remember then the two schemes of the 
Commissioners, and that the first scheme 
was not an unfair one—the scheme 
which the Commissioners drew while 
they were impartial, when they were in 
Dublin and consulted the maps of the 
county, and the barony boundaries, and 
the Census Returns, and before they 
came to consider the question of creeds ; 
and the Catholic people would remember 
what occurred “rm the Commissioners 
went down to the county—that an 
Orange attorney, a Grand Master of an 
Urange Lodge, who would himself be a 
candidate at the next election in 
Armagh, appeared before the Commis- 
sioners and dictated to them a scheme 
the essential parts of which they ac- 
cepted. The Catholic people would 
remember that at the dictation of this 
Orange attorney a great body of Catholic 
electors were thrown out of the division 
with which their rights and their inte- 
rests were connected. The whole effect 
and purpose of this elaborate farce called 
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an inquiry was simply to throw dust into 
the eyes of the people. He was con- 
vinced that its result would be the pro- 
duction of feelings destructive of the 
harmony which ought to exist amongst 
people of different creeds; that the 
change made from the original scheme 
of the Commissioners which Irish Mem- 
bers desired to maintain would not have 
the effect which the Government in- 
tended, and that the Nationalist Party 
at the next General Election would be 
able to say to them that they had tried 
to be dishonest and failed. 

Mr. KENNY said, the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke), in his 
argument against the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Healy), had stated that the Catholic 
voters in South Armagh outnumbered 
the Protestant voters as largely as the 
Protestant voters in the North Division 
of the county. But the case was the 
very reverse of what he had stated, and 
it followed that a serious injustice would 
be done to the people of the county of 
Armagh. The Amendment of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Monaghan was one which, in his judg- 
ment, ought to commend itself to the 
Committee, because it simplified the 
scheme of the Commissioners. In the 
scheme of the Commissioners which had 
been submitted to Parliament and 
adopted by the Government a number 
of divisions were proposed with boun- 
daries never before known outside the 
localities. They proposed to divide 
localities and towns; and under this 
scheme it would be a most perplexing 
and difficult thing for persons resident 
in the county of Armagh to know in 
which division of the county they would 
be registered as voters. He observed 
that in the North Division of Armagh it 
was proposed to divide six parishes and 
about 20 towns, a course which he 
thought would be most inconvenient and 
perplexing in its effect. He contended 
that the Amendment of his hon. and 
learned Friend would be infinitely supe- 
rior to the scheme of the Commissioners 
which the Government had adopted, in- 
asmuch as it proposed to adhere to the 
old boundaries known in the county for 
hundreds of years. Again, his hon. and 
learned Friend’s scheme, as against that 
of the Government in respect of the 
Northern Division, was much more ad- 
vantageous, because the scheme of the 
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Commissioners was more complex in 
respect of North Armagh than South 
Armagh. The Commissioners had 
adopted baronial lines only in two in- 
stances, whereas they proposed to divide 

arishes and town-lands in 50 cases at 
east. Now, his hon. and learned Friend 
proposed to follow the baronial lines all 
through, except in one instance. He 
felt confident that if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Postmaster General (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre), or whichever Member of 
the Government remained in charge of 
the Bill, would consider the remarks he 
had made, and compare the relative 
merits of the two schemes, he would be 
forced to admit that the scheme of his 
hon. and learned Friend had advantages 
which were apparent. He could not 
understand how it was that the Commis- 
sioners had departed so very much from 
the original scheme which they put 
forward, and which was almost identical 
with the scheme now proposed. He did 
not intend to make any remarks upon 
the relative strength of population in the 
three divisions ; but he would appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill from a geographical stand-point, 
and say, that whatever the result might 
be this scheme of the Commissioners was 
bad in itself, and ought not, therefore, 
to be accepted by the Committee. 

Mr. TREVELYAN admitted that hon. 
Gentlemen had argued the case very 
quietly and fairly, though the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), warm- 
ing to the subject, had said that by the 
scheme of the Commissioners an injus- 
tice was done which would be remem- 
bered by the electors of Armagh for 
generations tocome. He thought, how- 
ever, that the arguments with which the 
hon. Member supported that view would 
hardly have produced that amount of 
lasting indignation in the minds of the 
inhabitants of Armagh. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that in one.of the 
divisions of Armagh the Protestants— 
he (Mr. Trevelyan) was bound to use 
that division of the population as it had 
been used throughout—had an over- 
whelming majority, that in another di- 
vision the Catholics had an overwhelming 
majority, and that the balance of Parties 
was in the Central Division. He said, 
also, that two additions were made by 
the Commissioners in their revised 
scheme to the Central Division, both of 
them consisting of an infusion of Pro- 
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testants, and that there was one deduc- 
tion from the division which was noto- 
riously one of the Catholic population. 
The hon. Member _— of the three 


operations as being all equall a 
able from his point of ar A ; but the 
hon. Member himself must allow that it 
was necessary to make an addition to 
MidArmagh. The Commissioners had, 
in their original scheme, made an incor- 
rect calculation to the extent of 6,000— 
the population of Mid Armagh was 
short by 6,000, and the population of 
North Armagh was excessive by 6,000. 
In order to bring up the population of 
Mid Armagh to its proper level it was 
evidently necessary to take the excess 
= from North Armagh. The 

on. Member could not deny that, and 
that at once accounted for the great 
effusions of Protestants to which the 
hon. Member objected. That brought 
them to the question of the inclusion of 
Kildarton on the one hand, and the ex- 
clusion of Lower Fews on the other. 
The hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny), 
speaking of the North and South Di- 
visions, had said that there was a con- 
siderable majority of Protestants in the 
one and of Catholics in the other; and, 
speaking of the third division, he had 
said Protestants and Catholics were in 
about equal proportion. The statement 
of the hon. Gentleman must not be taken 
too literally, because the proportion of 
Catholics to Protestants in the South 
was as two to one, whereas in the North 
the proportion of Protestants to Catholics 
was as 12to5. As to the inclusion of 
Kildarton in Mid Armagh, it must be 
borne in mind that the Commissioners 
were governed by two things—they were 
governed to a certain extent by the 
wishes of the populatiun, and to a very 
much greater extent by the pursuits of 
the people. On that point they spoke 
very decidedly. They stated that the 
Northern Division included considerable 
industrial towns, and that in the central 
part of the county there were consider- 
able though smaller industrial popula- 
tions. In their description of Mid 
Armagh they stated that there were 
many flax mills, and that the district 
they had included in the North was 
more identical with the pursuits of the 
Northern than the Southern part of the 
county. The Southern of the 


county, they said, was entirely agricul- 
tural. The determination of the Com- 
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missioners was su by the pursuits 
of the population. Now, as to the indig- 


nation which this arrangement would 
create in Armagh or elsewhere, he must 
say he thought the inhabitantsof Armagh 
would admit, when they came to consider 
the matter coolly, that the ‘sme result 
of the arrangement would be to give 
fair and proportional representation to 
the county, though a slight advantage 
might be given to the Protestants. 
Turning from the question of popula- 
tion, he thought that anyone who looked 
at the map would acknowledge that no 
county was more naturally and — 
divided than Armagh. North Armag 
consisted of the genuine Northern part 
of the county; Mid Armagh was the 
middle of the county, and South Armagh 
was not only the Southern part of the 
county, but it was the Southern part of 
the county which, from its physical ap- 

arance, bore the marks of being 

omogeneous. He had studied very 

carefully the statistics of the relative 

pulations—Catholic and Protestant— 
in the different counties of Ireland ; and 
he was certainly very much struck by 
the manner in which the probable elec- 
toral advantages would be distributed 
between those counties. He believed 
that result had been attained by the 
Commissioners following the admirably 
clear and perfectly impartial Instructions 
which were laid down in their charter 
of appointment. He was satisfied that 
any slight advantage which the Pro- 
testants might have obtained in Armagh 
would be compensated for in other coun- 
ties; and he could’not but believe that 
the expressions of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
about the action of the Commissioners 
would, on the whole, be found to be as 
exaggerated as the counter charges 
brought against Catholics in other di- 
visions. 

Mr. HEALY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan) had referred 
to counter charges. Who brought them ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he referred 
to other counties in which complaints 
were made. 

Mr. HEALY said, that, unfortunately 
for the contention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the only case in which it was 
proposed to change a division of Ulster 
was that of Fermanagh. The noble 
Viscount the Member for Fermanagh 
(Viscount Crichton) was the only person 


dlr. Trevelyan 
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of distinction in the Conservative Party 
who proposed to make a change in a 
division. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Coleraine (Sir Hervey Bruce) at- 
tempted to get another Member for 
Derry; but that was another matter. 
The noble Viscount was the only person 
who had any fault to find with any di- 
vision in Ulster. But in Fermanagh 
there were 55 per cent of Catholics; 
therefore the noble Viscount’s proposal 
was absurd. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Trevelyan) attempted to 
ride off on the pretence that some of the 
Tory Party objected to this scheme, he 
could not have examined the Amend- 
ments which had been put upon the 
Paper. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the divisions had been arrived at 
because the Commissioners followed the 
admirable, clear, and impartial Instruc- 
tions of the Lord Lieutenant. Why, the 
complaint of the Irish Members was 
that the Commissioners had not followed 
the Lord Lieutenant’s Instructions; and 
in no county were there more glaring or 
more bare-faced instances of a disregard 
of those Instructions than in Armagh. 
One of the Instructions of His Excellency 
was— 

“ Subject to this important rule, each division 
shall be as compact as possible with respect to 
geographical position, and shall be upon 
well-known existing areas such as baronies, 
townlands,”” &c. 


In the original scheme regard was had 
to well-known existing areas; but in 
the scheme adopted parishes and town- 
lands had been split up. Armagh af- 
forded a very gross case. In some cases 
where jerrymandering had been resorted 
to something like decency had been ob- 
served ; but there were more gross cases 
of splitting up baronies and even parishes 
in Armagh than in any other county in 
Ireland. It would have been bad 
enough if the Commissioners had split 
up baronies; but they had not been 
content with that, for they had split up 
terse a thing which had only been 

one in one other county — namely, 
Tyrone. If that was such a fine and 
delicate matter, he would like to know 
why it was, if Mid Armagh was short 
originally, it was now 2,000 plus—the 
population of Mid Armagh was now 
2,000 more than that of South Armagh, 
and 1,000 more than that of North 
Armagh? It was this 2,000 which made 
all the difference; for there were in 
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the district exactly 2,000 more Pro- 
testants than Catholics. The arrange- 
ment was so beautiful that it was to 
be admired. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Trevelyan) had said the Com- 
missioners had had — to the pursuits 
of the population. The Irish Members 
did not believe it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man made his remarks, of course, in good 
faith; but he had had nothing to do 
with the arrangement of the divisions. 
He (Mr. Healy) could understand the 
Government saying—‘‘ We appointed as 
Commissioners men of character and of 
the greatest ability; we entrusted them 
with plenary powers; and we promised 
the Marquess of Salisbury we would 
stick to everything they did.” That was 
the defence one Minister had made. But 
another Minister had said that in the 
arrangement of the boundaries the Com- 
missioners had had regard to the pur- 
suits of the population, while a thi 

Minister had said—‘‘ Oh, this barony 
had too much, and this had too little.” 
It was appalling to think the Irish Mem- 
bers had been treated in this manner, 
night after night, under the pretence of 
fairness. When the Government in- 
sisted upon adding hypocrisy to their 
other sins, it was a little more than he 
and his hon. Friends could stand. Re- 
ference had been made by an hon. and 
gallant Gentleman above the Gangway 
that the Party led by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) relied on the Catholics, 
but could not rely on the Protestants. 
Why, he (Mr. Healy) would not be 
in the House if he had not received many 
Protestant votes. The Catholics of Mo- 
naghan did not command a majority on 
the electoral roll when he was elected ; 
but he was elected by a majority of 365 
votes. It was nonsense to talk about 
religious denominations. It was like 
the Pyrenees—it no longer divided the 
people, and the Government would find 
that out before long. The Government 
had made two populations, one having 
a very narrow majority; they had thrown 
such a bone of contention into Ulster by 
this jerrymandering scheme that at the 
next General Election they would be re- 
quired, in all probability, to incur an out- 
lay of £100,000 for extra police. All the 
Orangemen were armed, and Party riots 
and tumults would occur. By this scheme 
a virulent poison was put into the bowels 
of Ulster ; and at every General Election 
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until the Nationalists got the wu 
hand, as they would, there woul be 
disorders and tumults. Every one of the 
Ulster counties, one after another, would 
drop into the National phalanx. The 
fact that in the next Parliament there 
would be 85 Nationalists returned would 
be a great magnet to the people of 
Ulster. They would not care to be left 
out in the cold, and therefore they would 
flock to the one fold. He trusted the 
Government would see the propriety of 
making the arrangements in County 
Armagh provisional until it was seen 
which Party got the upper hand. If it 
was seen that the Nationalists gained 
the ascendancy let them have the ad- 
vantage ; if the Tories gained that posi- 
tion let them have the advantage. He 
and his hon. Friends objected to have 
their baronies and parishes—Lower and 
Upper Orior, Lower and Upper Fews, 
and O’Neiland West—split up contrary 
altogether to the Instructions of the Lord 
Lieutenant. Finally, let him point out 
to the right hon. Gentieman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
Trevelyan), who had said that in the 
original scheme there was in one division 
an overplus of 6,000, that the Na- 
tionalist Party pro a scheme which 
would have equalized the population 
without touching the baronies to the 
same extent as the Commissioners had 
done; and it was a very remarkable 
thing that the Commissioners, in their 
Report to Parliament, omitted all refer- 
ence to that scheme. It was scarcely 
fair to the Nationalists. The pledge was 
obtained from the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) that he 
would present a Paper showing the 
reasons why the Commissioners made 
alterations in the original schemes re- 
specting the counties of Armagh, Done- 
gal, Kerry, and Tyrone, and the City 
of Dublin. It was very strange that in 
that Paper there was no mention of the 
fact that a scheme which would have 
equalized the population without cutting 
up the baronies was laid before the Com- 
missioners by the Nationalists. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) seemed rather to call upon some- 
one on the Conservative Benches to enter 
into this debate. He (Mr. Plunket) did 
not wish to enter into the discussion in 
a more heated or controversial spirit 
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than was absolutely n . Thehon. 
and learned Member had challenged the 
Opposition why they did not put down 
Amendments in the same proportion 
that he and his hon. Friends had done. 
There was one very good reason to be 
given forit ; and that was that in order to 
ive the Amendment which the hon. and 
earned Member had put down, in this 
instance, a colour of support, the hon. 
and learned Member had been obliged, 
with all his great ability and ingenuity, 
to have recourse to the most extraor- 
dinary series of arguments he (Mr. 
Plunket) ever heard. Amongst other 
things the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had said there was a meeting of Whigs 
and Tories, and they tried to invent some 
more favourable scheme; but they had 
to give up the task as impossible. There 
might have been such a meeting ; but he 
could assure the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman that that was the first time he 
had heard of it. Well, what was an- 
other und on which the hon. and 
learn Gentleman objected to the 
Commissioners’ scheme? He said it 
was a violent attempt to produce 
something like equality in the various 
parts of Ulster, and that if they suc- 
ceeded in doing that they would ver 
a most deadly poison into the bowels of 
the Province. He (Mr. Plunket) did 
not understand what was the alternative 
the hon. and learned Gentleman sug- 
gested, because it was perfectly plain 
that if they were not to equalize, as far 
as they could, the Protestant and Ca- 
tholic populations, they must give pre- 
ponderance to one or the other. If 
they were to give preponderance, to 
which Party ought it to be given ? 
He should say to that Party which 
was, on the whole, in a majority. Ac- 
cording to the reasoning of the hon. 
and learned Member, it was the duty of 
the Commissioners to give the prepon- 
derance to the Protestants, who were in a 
very considerable majority in the county. 
He did not think that argument, if the 
effect he had stated were given to it, 
would be exceedingly satisfactory to 
most of the hon. Member’s Friends. The 
fact of the matter was that there wasa 
very plain and good reason given by the 
Commissioners for what they had done, 
a reason not resting on any question of 
equalizing the Protestant or Catholic 
populations. The Oommissioners re- 
ported. 
Mr. Plunket 
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“Tn this particular instance we have 
obliged to depart from the ordinary proce o 
going by boundaries of baronies and parishes, 

use in this particular county some of the 
baronies are very irregular in shape, and 

i in a great many cases overlap the 

ies, so we must back on the town- 
land areas to a considerable extent, so as to 
get the divisions as compact as possible, and 
containing populations as nearly equal and as 
similar in pursuits as possible.” 
They went on to say that in each of the 
three divisions they had succeeded in 
making the boundaries compact. He 
submitted that the Commissioners had 
not founded their decision on any such 
ground as that of giving preponderance 
to one Party or the other; and therefore 
the Committee were bound to support 
the conclusion arrived at. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was quite un- 
necessary for the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Plunket) to explain 
why his Party had not put down Amend- 
ments to the proposals of the Commis- 
sioners. The Tory Party had got all 
they could expect to get, therefore there 
was no reason why the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman should elaborately 
explain why that Party had not proposed 
to amend the scheme. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had suggested 
that as the Protestants were in a con- 
siderable majority in Armagh they 
ought to have two seats, and that the 
Catholics ought to be content with the 
one seat whichremained. But wherever 
the Catholics had an overwhelming 
majority the same ment did not 
apply in the view of the Tory Party. 

o matter how small, how numerically 
trivial, the Protestant minority in any 
place might be, it was argued that they 
ought to have a Member. The argu- 
ment which was considered very good 
by the co-religionists of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, when applied 
to the counties of Ulster, was considered 
by them worthless when it was applied 
to other counties of Ireland. After all, 
the Protestants had only a slight majo- 
rity in Armagh—there were 72,000 
Catholics and something over 80,000 
Protestants. Hethought the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would agree 
with him that it would have been more 
absolutely fair, and more in accordance 
with the principles of equity, if his co- 
religionists—the Catholics—had had an 
equal chance in the Mid Division of the 
county. It was not fair that such a 
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division should have been artificially 
procured as to give one creed a domi- 
nance, especially when the members of 
the two creeds in the division were ordi- 
narily equal. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan) had greatly 
simplified the case. He had argued the 
matter with a frankness which the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) might be inclined to call ex- 
cessive. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy had said that 
it was necessary to equalize the popu- 
lation, and to have regard to the pursuits 
of the people, and had pleaded those 
two facts in justification of the scheme 
now before the Committee. What did 
he say to the arrangement of his (Mr. 
Sexton’s) hon. and learned Friend? It 
was true that the middle division would 
have 6,000 less of a population than 
the upper division in the scheme of the 
Commissioners. Why, then, in order to 
adjust the balance, had they started by 
taking a number out of the middle divi- 
sion? An easy way to adjust the balance 
of population would have been to take 
3,000 people out of the Northern Divi- 
sion, there being a difference of 6,000 
between the Northern and the middle. 
But that would not have answered the 
purpose. It was nec to take a 
—- number of Catholics, and he, there- 
ore, said that in the alleged pursuit of 
equality of population the Commis- 
sioners had been guilty of a manifest 
absurdity, for in order to increase the 
population of a division they had taken 
a large population out of it. He chal- 
len contradiction when he said that 
such manufactures as there were in 
Armagh did not exist in the Northern 
Division and in Newry. Except in 
Newry, the North Armagh manufactures 
did not exist in any part of the county. 
North Armagh was a manufacturing 
division, and Mid Armagh was agricul- 
tural. The principle of the identity of 
pursuits of the population had been 
aaenty outraged. The Government 
took a large body of artizans out of the 
only artizan division of the county, and 
threw them in amongst the farmers, with 
whom they had no community of in- 
terest, and in like manner they took 
farmers from agricultural districts and 
threw them amongst artizans. 
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Mr. SMALL said, he was glad to 
have the opportunity of taking part in 
the discussion, as he an inti- 
mate local knowledge of the county of 
Armagh, and, moreover, had the advan- 
tage of having been oe at the 
boundary inquiry held by Major 
Macpherson. hen the original boun- 
dary scheme for the county was issued, 
it was generally considered a very fair 
one. It divided only one barony, 
O’Neiland West—which from its large 
size would have to be intersected, and 
very slightly another. The Oommis- 
sioners stated that the population of the 
Northern Division would be 55,083, of 
the Mid Division 51,166, and of the 
Southern Division 51,033. However, at 
the inquiry it was announced that the 
Commissioners had made a serious 
error in stating these figures, and that 
they ought to have been for North 

h 56,233, for Mid Armagh 49,966, 
and for South Armagh 51,033. There 
would, therefore, have been a difference 
of 6,267 between the highest and lowest 
division, and it became necessary to 
make some alteration in the scheme. At 
the inquiry he (Mr. Small) had proposed 
an alteration to equalize the population, 
which would have necessitated the trans- 
fer of parts of two parishes only—the 
transfer of the part of Lough which 
lay in the barony of O’Neiland West 
and had a coping of 3,302, from 
North Armagh to Mid Armagh, and the 
transfer of the part of Mullaghbrack, in 
the same barony, with a population of 
1,339, from Mid Armagh to South 
Armagh. These changes would not 
have divided any baronies beyond those 
intersected in the original scheme, and 
they would have left the populations of 
the three divisions as follows :—North 
Armagh 52,931, ‘Mid Armagh 51,929, 
and South Armagh 52,372. The Con- 
servatives proposed an utterly absurd 
scheme, which would have intersected no 
less than six baronies out of a total of 
eight. Now, what had the Boundary 
Commissioners done in the revised 
scheme, for the division of the county ? 
They had divided four baronies and 
seven parishes. In dividing two of those 

arishes they had adhered to barony 

ines which already intersected those 
parishes ; but in dividing the remainin 

five they had not done that, but had 

actually divided the parishes by town- 
[ Sixteenth Night. ] 
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lands, and that although some of those 
= — rr ten = They 
joined together parts of the county 
which had no connection, either legal, 
business, or social, with each other, and 
people who had no interests in common. 
As regarded the question of equality of 
anes the — which he (Mr. 
mall) put forward at the inquiry would 
have left a difference of 1,002 people 
between the highest and lowest division, 
the Commissioners left a difference of 
2,213. Then, as to compactness, the 
Commissioners had framed the Mid 
Division so that a line drawn due North 
and North through it at a certain point 
would be about 15 miles long; but a 
line due North and South, a couple 
of miles east of that point, would 
be only about four miles long. It 
might be considered that Lurgan and 
Portadown would be the principal 
political centres in the North Division, 
Armagh City in the Mid Division, and 
Newry in the South Division ; yet the 
Commissioners had put into the South 
Division some places which were about 
three and a-half miles from Armagh 
and 12 miles from Newry. The parish 
of Lisnadil seemed to have been par- 
ticularly hardly treated. It laid in two 
baronies, and had now been so cut and 
carved that it was almost impossible to 
know, at first sight, in which division 
any townland was. In one case the 
Commissioners had transferred the four 
townlands of Cashel, Foley, Segahan, 
and Ballymacnabb from Mid to South 
Armagh. They were very near to Ar- 
magh City in the Armagh Union, and 
Armagh was their market town. It was 
rather curious that in three of those 
there was not a single Protestant house- 
holder, and in the fourth very few. He 
presented some days ago a Petition, 
which he understood was signed by 
every householder in the four town- 
lands, protesting against the change. 
The Commissioners at first put the 
entire barony of Lower Urior into the 
Southern Division. Now, they had put 
into the Middle Division that very con- 
siderable portion of the barony which 
was comprised in the parishes of Kil- 
more and Ballymore. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
(Mr. Trevelyan) had said that the Com- 
missioners stated that the Tanderagee 
district, which consisted of Kilmore and 
Ballymore, was connected with the 


Mr” Small 
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North of the county. Then, why did th 
not put it into the Northern Division 
Along the Eastern side of the county and 
through this district there ran, from 
North to South, the Great Northern 
Railway, which gave the people facili- 
ties of direct access to Lurgan aud Por- 
tadown in the North, and to Newry in 
the South. Anyone from the district 
desiring to go to the City of Armagh 
had to make a considerable detour by 
rail, or else to drive by road across the 
entire county. The Commissioners had 
taken this district from the South, with 
which it had some connection and direct 
intercourse. They had not added it to 
the North, with which it had also some 
connection and direct intercourse; but 
they had added it to the Middle Divi- 
sion, with which it had not any connec- 
tion or intercourse whatever. He (Mr. 
Small) had presented Petitions from al- 
most every parish in the county which 
was affected by the alterations in the 
boundaries, complaining of them. He 
was not aware that any Petitions had 
been presented on the opposite side. In 
fact, arguments to insert in any such 
Petitions could not have been found. 
He did not see any Ulster Members 
present who would oppose the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) ; 
and he hoped the nght hon. Baronet in 
charge of the Bill would accept it. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the discussion 
had spread over a very considerable 
amount of space in point of time, and 
also a very considerable amount of 
space in the way of argument. As to 
the influences which were supposed to 
have been brought to bear upon the 
Boundary Commissioners, and also as to 
what ought to be the decision of the 
Committee, he thought himself that it 
was rather unfortunate—indeed, that it 
was very unfortunate—that the Com- 
mittee should be called upon to decide 
a question of this sort on the ground 
of the religious Parties who were affected 
by the boundaries of the particular di- 
visions. But, at the same time, he 
thought it was legitimate, for the op- 
ponents of the scheme as it now stood, 
to endeavour to find out some reason 
why the Boundary Commissioners had 
changed the plans so very much from 
those originally supplied to them as the 
eee ara proposition upon which to 

theirinquiry. He wished tosay this— 
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that he had had an opportunity of see- 
ing the boundaries, not of very many 
counties in Ireland, but of some of them, 
and that he thought the original plans 
were superior in point of impartiality 
and sound judgment to the boundaries 
which were ultimately decided upon. 
He said that because he thought the 
reason was that the parties who drew 
up the plans originally were the Ord- 
nance Survey officers, who had practical 
and great personal knowledge of the maps 
of those places—and not only of the maps, 
but also of the natural configuration of 
the land. They knew what the real boun- 
daries ought to be very much better 
than anyone could who simply took 
their views from the plan of the Surveys, 
such as hon. Members were obliged to 
do, by means of the information sup- 
plied them for their guidance. He be- 
lieved the great complaint in connection 
with the decision the Boundary Com- 
missioners had come to in connection 
with this county of Armagh was that 
they entirely ignored the written In- 
structions given to them by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The Instructions 
of the Lord Lieutenant were that so far 
as possible the Boundary Commissioners 
should conform to the local boundaries, 
baronial parishes, and town lands. They 
had not the power to divide the town 
lands, but they had the power to divide 
other districts. He must say that the 
right hon, Baronet the President of the 
Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had seemed to him to very 
much undervalue the importance of a 
barony in Ireland as a local description 
of a particular district, and for this 
reason. They knew that in Ireland a 
barony was a local area, which was es- 
pecially used for taxation purposes by 
the Grand Juries—for laying on the 
taxation in respect to new roads, new 
bridges, and so forth. Nothing was 
more common than to lay a particular 
rate upon a particular barony, and in 
other places to levy it on the county at 
large. So that, in point of fact, the 
baronies were important areas in con- 
nection with the taxation of Ireland and 
in connection with the local county go- 
vernment of Ireland as it at present 
existed. More than that, they had 


bodies of local taxpayers in Ireland 
who met together in the baronies to de- 
cide upon certain local repairs to be 
effected, and which were aftcrwards au- 
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thorized by the Grand Juries. Those 
baronies were much more important 
areas than the right hon. Baronet and 
the Government seemed to think them, 
or that Major Macpherson had seemed 
to think them. As a matter of fact, 
Major Macpherson seemed to know very 
little about the wishes of the Irish people 
in the counties. The Instructions of 
the Lord Lieutenant had been so fla- 
grantly set at defiance in this instance 
that they had good reason to ask why 
the Boundary Commissioners had so 
acted. The only explanation they could 
arrive at was that Major Macpherson 
had adopted the course he pursued in 
order to favour one particular party at 
the expense of another. If the boun- 
daries had been impartially drawn up, 
nobody would have known anything 
about the question of religion—certainly 
the Boundary Commissioners would have 
known nothing about it, and would not 
have taken it into account. As had been 
shown by the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Small), in some places dis- 
tricts had been put in, and in other 
places taken out—place after place had 
been treated in that way in the county 
of Armagh—so as to reverse the effect 
of the original scheme. In districts 
where, if the original scheme had been 
adopted, there would have been a sub- 
stantial majority of Catholics, alterations 
had been made, the result of which 
would be to give a substantial majority 
of non-Oatholics. If it had not been 
that the Commissioners had investigated 
the religious opinions of the inhabitants, 
instead of acting altogether impartially, 
the result would have been much more 
favourable to the Nationalist Party. He 
did not himself value to a very enor- 
mous extent the difference between 
non-Catholics and Catholics, because 
they knew very well, as had been proved 
in the county of Monaghan by the fact 
that a large number of non-Catholics 
must have voted for the hon. and learned 
Member who at present sat for that 
county (Mr. Healy), that the Nationalist 
Party would get the votes of non-Catho- 
lies almost as readily as they got those 
of Catholics. What they had seen 
taking place at the Monaghan Election, 
no doubt would occur in other places. 
With regard to the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who represented Scant 
Dublin (Colonel King-Harman), he now 
posed as anti-Catholic, anti - Home 
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Ruler, and anti-Nationalist ; but he (Mr. 
Biggar) could remember the time when 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman was 
elected as a Home Ruler. He remem- 
bered that at the first great political 
meeting he (Mr. Biggar) had ever at- 
tended, the hon. and gallant Member 
was one of the leading speakers of the 
Nationalist Party. As to Irish land, 
he (Mr. Biggar) certainly held a very 
strong opinion that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to bring up a non- 
Catholic tenant farmer to vote against 
an Irish Nationalist, seeing the advan- 
tage he had to get from his support of 
the Nationalist Party compared with 
what was likely to result from his sup- 
port of one or the other of the English 
Parties. But, be those things as they 
might, the fact still remained that the 
question of religion had been taken into 
account in the county of Armagh, and 
alterations had been made in the original 
scheme which should not have been 
made. The hon. Member for Wexford 
was the Coroner for one of the districts 
of the county, and he knew a great deal 
that the Committee was not acquainted 
with in regard to those particular trans- 
actions. He (Mr. Biggar) thought the 
Committee should be guided by such 
Gentlemen, for they had good oppor- 
tunities of forming accurate opinions, 
and were well possessed of every local 
knowledge. He thought that theyshould 
agree to the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan, and 
show that the Committee was guided by 
strict rules of impartiality, and not by 
the principles which had evidently actu- 
ated Major Macpherson, and which had 
influenced him in his decisions when 
dealing with the county of Armagh. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 70; 
Noes 22: Majority 48.—(Div. List, 
No. 110.) 


Mr. BIGGAR said, that in line 14 he 
wished to move to omit the word ‘“‘ The.” 

Mr. WARTON said, that if he might 
be allowed, before that Question was 
put, he should like to protest against 
what took place that morning. Some 
hon. Members would, no doubt, remem- 
ber the circumstances, which were these. 
After a great many hon. Gentlemen had 
left the House, particularly among the 
Tories and Liberals, that part of the 
Schedule affecting Antrim, and particu- 
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larly those divisions in which the Con- 
servative Members were most interested, 
had been considered. Liberal and Con- 
servative Members, to whose absence he 
was referring, had gone away under the 
impression that the Committee would 
not proceed beyond the Scotch part of 
the Schedule, and that County Antrim, 
therefore, would not be considered. He 
wished to elicit now some sort of pro- 
mise, pledge, or assurance from the Go- 
vernment that they would consult the 
wishes of those Members before Report 
as to the naming of the divisions. He 
did not know what names would be 
preferred by those hon. Members who, 
as he said, were most interested in the 
county of Antrim; at any rate, he did 
not wish that their silence should give 
consent to what had taken place that 
morning in their absence. He under- 
stood that some of those hon. Members 
were horrified that morning when they 
were informed as to what had taken 
place at the late Sitting some hours 
previously. The hon. Members for Car- 
rickfergus (Mr. Greer) and Lisburn (Sir 
Richard Wallace) had been especially 
disgusted when they understood that the 
case of their county had been brought 
on, when they had been told that the 
Committee would not proceed beyond 
the Scotch part of the Schedule 

Mr. CALLAN said, that if any answer 
to the censure now uttered by the hon. 
and learned Member upon the Govern- 
ment for proceeding with the Irish part 
of the Bill last night were necessary, it 
would be found in the condition of the 
Committee at that moment. Notwith- 
standing that full Notice had been given 
of the part of the Schedule which was 
to be considered, there was not a single 
Irish Tory or Whig Member present to 
object to the alterations. Though Notice 
had been given for a fortnight, there 
was not a single Irish Tory or Whig 
Member present, showing that those 
hon. Gentlemen had given it up as a 
bad game. 

Mr. HEALY said, that perhaps he 
might say, to ease the mind of the hon. 
and learned Member, that he (Mr. 
Healy) had taken the trouble to consult 
two hon. Members—namely, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) and the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
J. O’Connor), who was also a Cork man, 
and a third, he himself (Mr. Healy)— 
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being a Cork man—had suvetelly con- 
sidered the question. The result of their 
meeting and consultation had been the 
Amendments that were put on the 
Paper. He thought the hon. and learned 
Gentleman might feel perfectly sure that 
all scruples in the case had been met. 

Mr. WARTON said, he did not 
complain of that; but what he com- 
plained of was that the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners in regard 
to Conservative districts had been ex- 
tinguished in the absence of Conservative 
Members. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had answered the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman on that point yesterday. 

Mr. WARTON said, the right hon. 
Baronet’s answer had simply been that 
he had declared that he had privately 
intimated that it was his intention to 
proceed with the Schedule so far as it 
affected the county of Antrim. But the 
right hon. Baronet’s public announce- 
ment had been that he should proceed 
with the Schedule until that part affect- 
ing Scotland had been disposed of. The 
private announcement was given after 
the public announcement. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
he had said what had taken place be- 
tween himself and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket). 

Mr. WARTON again rose. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. and learned Member that 
he is entirely out of Order in the course 
he is adopting. He has addressed the 
Committee three times, although there 
is really no Question before it. 

Mr. HEALY said, he wished to 
move, on page 94, line 4, to leave out 
“Youghal,” and insert ‘‘ South-East 
Cork.” He admitted that there was 
extreme difficulty in dealing with the 
divisions of Cork. The county con- 
sisted of seven divisions, and any hon. 
Member who had taken the trouble to 
examine the map would see that it was 
only after most mature consideration 
that the subject could be satisfactorily 
dealt with. A meeting of the Irish 
Party had been held upon the subject, 
and they had come to the conclusion that 
it was impossible to deal with the matter 
in any other way than that proposed in 
the Amendment. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
should have suggested a transposition. 
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The most Eastern of Cork was in 
Youghal ; therefore he should be inclined 
to call Youghal “ East,” and Bandon 
‘South-East Cork.” He would sug; 
that the hon. and learned Member 
should put down his Amendment for 
Report. 

Mr. HEALY said, it was quite imma- 
terial to the Irish Members how that 
was done; but if the right hon. Baronet 
would consider the advisability of doing 
as was proposed, they would be satis- 
fied. The right hon. Gentleman would, 
no doubt, see the reasonableness of the 
proposition. 

z CHAIRMAN said, that if the 
matter were discussed, it must be on a 
formal Motion. As yet the hon. and 
learned Member had not moved any- 
thing. 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE: We will 
discuss the matter privately. 

Mr. HEALY said, in moving the 
Amendment standing in his name, he 
wished to take the same course as he 
had taken in the case of the county of 
Armagh. He should confine himself to 
moving the omission of lines 5 to 10, in- 
clusive, which embraced the names of 
the baronies and parishes which the Go- 
vernment proposed to include in the 
Northern Division of the county of 
Donegal, and it was upon that part of 
the Schedule that he would take the dis- 
cussion. He regretted that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket) was not in his place; but he 
would be extremely well represented 
during the discussion by the noble Lord 
the Member for Middiesex (Lord George 
Hamilton), who, of course, took a deep 
interest in everything concerning the 
county of Donegal. He had to consider 
the way in which the Commissioners had 
dealt with constituencies in which Catho- 
lies were in the majority as compared 
with places in which they were in the 
minority. For his own part he was in 
favour of the fullest and fairest repre- 
sentation of all parties and all religions 
in the county; he thought the more 
fully they were represented the better 
it would be for the general interest. 
But a moment or two ago, on his 
Amendment in connection with Armagh, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dub- 
lin (Mr. Plunket) said that as the Pro- 
testants were in a large majority in 
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Armagh, surely it was only fair that they 
should have two seats out of the three 
that were given to the county, and that 
argument would have been admirable if 
a similar course were pursued in coun- 
ties in which Catholics were in the ma- 
jority. But let the Committee observe 
the way in which the Government dealt 
with the Irish counties. In every county 
in which Catholics were in the minority 
no representation had been given to 
them whatever except in the two in- 
stances where it could not be avoided— 
that was to say, in the county of Down, 
which had four Members, and in the 
county of Armagh, which had three. In 
the county of Antrim, where there were 
55,000 Catholics, who were clearly en- 
titled to a seat, there would be no Catho- 
lic representation at all; in Belfast, 
where the Catholics were in similar pro- 
portion, there would be no Catholic re- 
presentation; and in Derry—the most 
shameful case of all—there would be 
neither Catholic nor Nationalist repre- 
sentation. In Donegal and Tyrone the 
most shameful jerrymandering had been 
resorted to for the representation of the 
minority. They had heard a good deal 
from the noble Lord the other night, 
upon the debate about Liverpool, of 
the proposal to give special represen- 
tation to Oatholics—he “‘ greatly depre- 
cated the severing of the interest of 
Catholics from that of Protestants.”, He 
(Mr. Healy) would remind the noble 
Lord of that now that they had come to 
discuss the case of Donegal. And what 
had the Oommissioners done there ? 
They had departed from all rules— 
geographical and common sense—as 
well as the Instructions of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, for the purpose of 
securing Protestant representation in one 
of the divisions of the county. He should 
not complain of that at all; he should 
rejoice to have his Protestant fellow- 
countrymen receive the fullest amount 
of representation in that House, pro- 
vided the same rule were applied to 
Catholics. But there was no repre- 
sentation for them in Antrim, Belfast, 
and Derry, and only one out of three 
in Armagh. In Tyrone the Government 
had given two Representatives to the 
minority, although the Catholics were 
75 per cent of the population, and, 
accepting the correction of the noble 
Lord, they were endeavouring to give 
the minority representation in the county 
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per cent of the population. But why 
was that rule entirely departed from by 
the Government when they came to deal 
with Catholic minorities ? Why was the 
Protestant minority in Donegal to be re- 
presented at the expense of everything in 
the shape of logic and common sense, 
and in spite of the Instructions of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland? The In- 
structions of Earl Spencer had been 
trampled under foot by the Commis- 
sioners wherever it was necessary to do 
it in order to give the Whigs or Tories 
a Member. The barony of Kilmacrenan, 
as was well known, fulfilled all the con- 
ditions entitling it to a Member, and in 
the first scheme of the Commissioners it 
was to have a Member allotted toit. He 
maintained that this barony was, on the 
showing of the Commissioners them- 
selves, entitled toa Member. Why, then, 
was that barony not allowed to stand as 
the Commissioners placed it? Because, 
if Kilmacrenan were not split up, it 
would be impossible to have the two 
Raphoes together, and the Government 
considered it far more important to meet 
Tory prejudice in Donegal, than to 
follow the Instructions of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. The barony of Kil- 
macrenan, as he had shown, was, by the 
first scheme of the Commissioners, to get 
a Member, as it was entitled to do; but 
the Commissioners went down to Done- 
gal and met the noble Lord, or his re- 
presentatives if he was not there in 
person, and the noble Lord’s brother, 
who hoped to be Member for the consti- 
tuency, and the representatives of the 
rest of the family ; those gentlemen got 
at the Commissioners, they made their 
representations, and the barony of Kil- 
macrenan was now split up, and the two 
Raphoes, hitherto separated, were now 
united—the Government had crossed 
Lough Swilly in order to divide the 
Inishowens; they split up Kilmacrenan 
and united the two Raphoes, for the pur- 
pose of giving the Tories a Member. 
Under min pretences had that been 
done? The right hon. Baronet would, 
no doubt, say that there was an extreme 
similarity of pursuits on both sides of 
the lough, and Irish-speaking people 
also on both sides. He had taken the 
trouble to ascertain exactly how the 
matter stood. The Government had 
taken three parishes out of Kilmacrenan 
and put them with Inishowen, under the 
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pretence that the people of those places 
were all fishermen. But the fact was 
that had they been left where they were 
they would have been united to an Irish- 
speaking and a fishing population, be- 
cause more fishing was Sons there and 
more Irish spoken. So the Government 
had violated their own Instructions, and 
had taken out of Kilmacrenan the three 
parishes of Clandavaddog, Killygaran, 
and Tullyfern, and classed them with 
Inishowen, because the people were 
supposed to be fishermen. But he had 
ascertained that there were no fishermen 
and no fish to be caught in them but 
salmon, and his informant said that 
Killygaran was agricultural with the 
exception of two or three spots, and that 
Clandavaddog was more agricultural 
still. There were 631 families in Clan- 
davaddog, not one of which fished ; in 
Killygaran there were 474 families, of 
which 63 fished ; and in Tullyfern there 
were 1,126 families, of whom 112 lived 
by fishing. Therefore, it was absurd to 
go to the pursuit of fishing as a reason 
for splitting up those parishes. If the 
Government had taken firm ground and 
said—‘* We are ready to give the Tories 
a seat in Donegal on general principles,” 
he could have understood the position 
they took up in regard to that county. 
But the right hon. Baronet said—* All 
the people live by fishing, and are Irish- 
speaking, and therefore we cross over 
a distance of three miles to unite them 
with people of the same language and 
pursuits.” But he had shown that 
that was not the case, and therefore 
he said that to unite them with the 
people on the other side of Lough 
Swilly would be about equivalent to 
uniting the people of Kingstown with 
those of Holyhead—there would be just 
as much similarity of pursuits and in- 
terest in the two cases. He repeated 
that he could understand the Govern- 
ment saying that they would give the 
Tories a seat in the county; but this 
peddling fallacy about an Irish-speaking 
and fishing population would not bear a 
moment’sinvestigation. Then, astocross- 
ing the lough. When Irish Members 
proposed that the lake in County Down 
should be crossed where it was only half- 
a-mile wide, and there was a half-penny 
ferry, they were snubbed and laughed at 
for the notion of people crossing that half- 
mile of water; but when it was a ques- 
tion of crossing Lough Swilly with its 
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four miles of sea and a ferry that was, 
so to speak, only crossed once in 1,000 
years, so far as the pursuits of the people 
were concerned, why then in the eyes of 
the Government the Swilly was a baga- 
telle, a cypher, a mere drop of water. 
He did not know why if the Govern- 
ment wanted to swindle the Irish people 
they should not do so openly, and not 
add hypocrisy to their acts. They gave 
a seat to the Tories, who were not 
entitled to it; while the Nationalists 
of Antrim, Belfast, Derry, Central Ar- 
magh, and Tyrone were not getting the 
full share of representation to which they 
were entitled. As he had said before, the 
combinations of ‘the Government should 
have the word “partiality” stamped 
upon them, and so long as the name of 
Donegal remained so long would its 
divisions be remembered with contempt 
for the Government who sanctioned 
them. 


Amendment proposed, in page 95, 
leave out lines 5 to 10, inclusive.—( Mr. 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that his family took a great interest in 
the divisions of this county, and he and 
other members of it were present and 
heard what took place when the Com- 
missioners came to inquire into the wants 
of the locality in question. The hon. 
and learned Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Healy) had stated what at first 
sight seemed to be a great objection 
to the scheme with reference to Donegal 
—namely, that certain parishes had 
been cut up; and he had particularl 
referred to the case of one barony which 
seemed to have a population which, in 
respect of numbers, entitled it to one 
Member. He (Lord George Hamilton) 
felt sure that if the hon. and learned 
Member had been sent down to Donegal 
as one of the Commissioners, he would 
have arrived at the very same decision 
as that arrived at by the Commissioners. 
He agreed that there were altera- 
tions in the schemes of the Commis- 
sioners. In this case he believed they 
took the Ordnance map and marked out 
the districts where they were contiguous 
one to the other; but when they got to 
the mountainous parishes they found 
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way, and that some places apparently 
contiguous had little or no means of 
communication. In the case of Raphoe 
they proposed to cut the barony in 
two and join the two districts with 
Inishowen. Under the other arrange- 
ment the connection would have been 
by railway, and persons passing from 
one part to another would have had 
to pass through two or three coun- 
ties; that was to say, they would have 
to go by the railway which started from 
Donegal to Tyrone and Fermanagh. 
Now, there was an unanimous objection 
to that in the locality, and it was pro- 
posed to associate the barony as ap- 
peared in the Schedule. Now, the ob- 
jection raised to that was that there was 
an arm of the sea between the parishes. 
Mr. Dogherty argued the case of the 
Nationalist Party with great ability; but 
he not only asserted, but brought wit- 
nesses to prove, that the sea was the 
only means of communication in that 
part of Donegal, and that the arm of the 
sea did not constitute any objection to 
the connection proposed. Later on, when 
it was proposed to connect certain dis- 
tricts in the Northern Division with 
those on the East side of Lough Swilly, 
the Nationalist Party changed their 
front, and said that the lough con- 
stituted an insuperable obstacle. Of 
course, no one could take that as a rea- 
sonable objection. Now the hon. and 
learned Member had not moved the sub- 
stitutiun of the original scheme of the 
Commissioners for that which was em- 
bodied in the Bill, but he proposed 
to substitute the scheme put forward 
by the Nationalists for the revised 
scheme of the Commissioners. The 
county of Donegal was a very remark- 
able county; there being an inner and 
an outer Donegal, as everyone would 
know who had passed any time there. 
The outer Donegal was inhabited chiefly 
by Roman Catholics, many of whom 
spoke nothing but Irish; it was a poor 
district; the farms were very small, 
the people very poor, and a considerable 
proportion of them were occupied in 
fishing pursuits. But the inner Done- 
gal was quite distinct and separate in 
its character from the outer Donegal ; 
there were better farms there than in 
any other part of the country, the people 
were Protestants, and were quite distinct 
from the neighbouring population of the 
county. Therefore, if ever there was a 
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case in which the single-Member prin- 
ciple ought to be applied it was in re- 
spect of this portion of Donegal. He 
thought the eine edo in every 
single instance had tried to assimilate 
as far as they could the popula- 
tion of each county, but there had 
been immense difficulties in the way 
of doing so. Now, the Commissioners 
in their desire to equalize had, as far as 
they could, preserved existing bound- 
aries. But they had in the case of the 
two Raphoes added two towns which 
most resembled them in respect of pur- 
suits and numbers of population. The 
Commissioners had undoubtedly split 
up a barony; but on the Nationalists’ 
own showing it was immaterial how 
those baronies were cut up, because the 
interests and political opinions of the 
people were almost identical in every 
case, and that, as a matter of fact, the 
boundaries were more artificial than 
natural. Therefore, he was convinced 
that any impertial man would have 
arrived at the same result in this case as 
that in the revised scheme of the Com- 
missioners. But the hon. and learned 
Member proposed to substitute for that 
the Nationalist scheme, which was the 
association of the barony of Raphoe 
South with the barony of Boylagh. 
But Boylagh was probably one of the 
most Roman Catholic districts in the 
North of Ireland, and the effect of add- 
ing to its population that of the two Rap- 
hoes would be at once to submerge the 
Protestants. The baronies were neither 
geographically nor socially connected. 
There was a high range of hills between 
the Raphoes and Boylagh. But this 
scheme of the Nationalists had been 
practically put out of court by a speech 
made by Mr. Patrick Gallagher, one of 
the most prominent supporters of the 
hon. and learned Member, and who had 
been the representative of a certain dis- 
trict at the National Convention in the 
days of the Land League. Mr. Gal- 
lagher spoke to the effect that the ques- 
tion they had to consider was, what was 
best for the Nationalist Party ; that they 
wanted to promote the cause; that they 
did not care a twopenny ticket if they 
could jerrymander the district, and that 
they wanted to join South Raphoe to 
Boylagh. That was the report in a 
Conservative organ, and he might men- 
tion that while the other papers reported 
the proceedings there was no report of 
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Mr. Patrick Gallagher’s speech. The 
scheme of Mr. Gallagher was to dissect 
or cut up one Protestant barony and 
tack it on to the Catholic baronies of 
the county with which it had no connec- 
tion. Now, so faras Donegal was con- 
cerned, he contended that the scheme of 
the Commissioners was a perfectly fair 
one. The Nationalist Party had 75 per 
cent of the population, and certainly 
they would carry 75 per cent of the re- 
presentation of thecounty. He thought 
it very doubtful that the Loyalist Party 
would carry Raphoe ; but still, whatever 
the result might be, the object was to 
give the minority a chance of represen- 
tation, and this scheme gave them that 
chance. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man showed great skill in putting for- 
ward all these instances in which he 
thought his friends were unrepresented ; 
but he had omitted to mention all those 
eases in which the Loyalists would get 
no representation at all. It was probable 
that in all the other three divisions the 
Loyalists would have no representation. 
In Armagh, the Party which the hon. 
Gentleman represented would have a 
majority of three to one, and therefore 
he thought he had rather weakened his 
case by bringing this charge of jerry- 
mandering and unfair treatment against 
the Government. Whatever the Com- 
missioners did, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman and his Friends tried to make 
out some charge of unfair play against 
them. But the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber himself, a shrewd politician, showed 
that he hardly believed those charges. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), speaking of the Bill, had 
said that the result of the alterations in 
the schemes as to the North of Ireland 
would be that the political Parties op- 
posed to him would retain 23 out of 33 
seats; but the hon. and learned Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) said now that 
the Nationalists would hold 83 out of 
the 103 seats. [Mr. Hzaty: I said 83 
in Ireland and two or three in England. | 
He thought he had shown that this 
scheme with regard to Donegal was 
adopted by the Commissioners on its 
merits ; he did not believe that any other 
scheme was practicable; and he was quite 
sure that to substitute for a scheme 
which had been considered by a judicial 
body, a scheme declared by one of its 
most prominent supporters to be a jerry- 
mandering scheme, was a proposal to 





which the Committee would never con- 
sent. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
there was very little for him toadd. The 
real contest in Donegal had turned upon 
whether Boylagh and Raphoe should be 
thrown together or kept separate. The 
argument of the noble Lord (Lord 
George Hamilton) on this subject was 
a very strong one. Boylagh was ad- 
mittedly a very poor district, whereas 
Raphoe was a wealthy district. Boy- 
lagh was a district of 160,000 acres, but 
its rateable value was only £10,000; 
Raphoe, however, had an acreage of 
223,000, andarateable value of £100,000, 
10 times the wealth of Boylagh. He (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) was not one of those 
who believed in distinctions being made 
with regard to the pursuits of the popula- 
tion; but it was part of the agreement 
which was made | wo the Leaders of 
the two Parties that divisions should 
proceed on that principle, and therefore 
he found himself bound to support such 
distinctions. If regard was had to the 
pursuits of the population the divisions 
which had been drawn in the case of 
Boylagh and Raphoe was a good one. 
Now, great objection had been raised to 
the Northern Division of Donegal, on 
the ground that it was crossed by a 
lough. Mr. White, the Boundary Com- 
missioner, held the local inquiry, and, 
in the Report he had laid before Parlia- 
ment, he stated that he did not attach 
any serious importance to the fact; and 
he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) was bound to 
say, after the most careful examination 
he had been able to give the matter, that 
the difficulty of this lough had been 
greatly exaggerated. In County Down 
there was a lough which was crossed, 
and it was much wider than the lough 
crossed in Donegal. He was sorry that 
they were obliged, in dealing with these 
Irish cases, to refer to questions of re- 
ligion ; but as reference to such ques- 
tions had been made during the debate, 
it was just as well he should mention 
the result of the Religious Census in 
Donegal. The Catholic population of 
Donegal was 127,000, and the Protestant 
47,000. The Roman Catholic population 
was in a considerable majority in all the 
divisions, as the divisions had been set 
out by the Commissioners; and, there- 
fore, if it was true, as stated, that the 
Nationalist Party were likely to com- 
mand all the Catholic votes, that Party 
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would win all the seats in County 
Donegal. Even in the division in which 
they had some doubt of carrying the 
seat there were upwards of 31,000 Ca- 
tholics and 20,000 and odd Protestants. 
He was bound to say that those who 
had published in Nationalist newspapers 
forecasts of the results of the elections in 
County Donegal, and also those who had 
made speeches on the subject, had esti- 
mated that all the four seats would be 
carried by the Nationalist Party. The 
Catholic Bishop, who took a very active 
part in the inquiry, and who was the 
first to take exception to the Commis- 
sioners’ scheme, had said the Nationalists 
would carry all the four seats in that 
county, although, as had been pointed 
out, the Protestants were more than 
one-fourth of the population. {[‘‘ No, 
no!’’] Well, there were 76 per cent of 
Catholics. There was this security 
that fairness was done as between 
religion and religion—namely, that the 
Commissioner who held the inquiry was 
himself a Catholic, and that the Chair- 
man of the Commission, to whom the 
matter was referred in London, was also 
a Catholic. That being the case, he 
hardly thought that any unfairness 
would be done to those who belonged to 
the Catholic religion. He was sorry 
that questions of religion were raised in 
this matter; he certainly was not the 
first to raise them. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he could not 
agree with any man on any subject 
more heartily than he agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) in the concluding part of his 
speech. It was not only disagreeable, 
but painful in the extreme, whenever 
he (Mr. Sexton) had, in arguing political 
questions, to refer to religious differ- 
ences. He could not conceive why re- 
ligion ought to prevent men who were 
born in the same country from acting 
together. But if the right hon. Baronet 
did not begin the reference to the dif- 
ferences of creed in Ireland, he (Mr. 
Sexton) could plead that neither did the 
Members of the Irish popular Party. 
[Sir Cuartes W. Ditke: if did not say 
you eae The reference was begun by 
the landlord party in the North of Ire- 
land when they raised the cry that the 
Protestant creed would not have ade- 
quate representation under the Bill. 
The landlord party, it appeared, would 


not be satisfied unless representation 
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was given to the Protestant population 
proportionate to their numbers, without 
re as to whether the Protestants 
did or did not live in one part of the 
county. He did not see any other way 
in which the claims of the noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) could be met than by placing 
the Protestants of a county in one divi- 
sion, and thus assuring them of a Re- 
presentative. The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) amused him 
very much when he said that the Com- 
missioner who held the inquiry in 
Donegal was a Catholic, and when he 
seemed to infer from that fact that any 
decision arrived at by that gentleman 
would be or ought to be satisfactory to 
Catholics. There was nothing more 
familiar to those acquainted with Ire- 
land than that a Government having the 
power of the purse and the power of 
administration in any country could get 
men to do just what they pleased. He 
need simply remind the Committee that 
when the Government found it necessary 
to attack and insult and defame and 
injure the Catholic priesthood in Ire- 
land, it was a Catholic Judge, the late 
Mr. Justice Keogh, who did so. Now, 
the Commissioners had admitted that 
they had made certain errors; but they 
endeavoured to make a point against 
the Nationalist Party by saying that, 
whilst they were in favour of uniting 
in South Donegal two baronies which 
had an area of the sea between them, in 
North Donegal they disapproved of a 
similar state of things. Now, the Bay 
of Donegal did not run to any consider- 
able extent into South Donegal, or, at 
least, when it ceased to be a broad inlet 
it became exceedingly narrow and threw 
no difficulty in the way of communica- 
tion. The Bay of Donegal, in respect 
to width, was not to be compared with 
Lough Swilly. Lough Swilly ran into 
the very heart of County Donegal, as 
far as the town of Letterkenny, and it 
attained a width of no less than four 
miles at one part of it. In point of 
fact, he was assured by a gentleman 
who well knew the county of Donegal, 
that there was no communication be- 
tween the western and eastern sides of 
the lough. Touching the question of 
similarity of pursuits, he might say that 
there was really a fishing industry in 
South Donegal. He saw by the last 
Report of the Inspectors of Fisheries 
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that in and around the town of Donegal 
there were about 1,000 men and boys 
engaged in the fisheries ; so that if there 
was any force to be attached to the 
argument that Donegal Bay had a 
dividing influence, it was more than 
compensated for by the fact that the 
fishing industry was very large. The 
case was entirely different in Lough 
Swilly. The noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) 
made a point at the expense of Mr. 
Patrick Gallagher, who was reported by 
a Tory gentleman to have said he did not 
care for the Instructions of the Govern- 
ment; all he wanted was to jerrymander 
the division. He (Mr. Sexton) was not 
aware that Mr. Patrick Gallagher made 
the observations attributed to him ; but, 
assuming that he did, it appeared to 
him that Mr. Patrick Gallagher was ex- 
ceedingly frank. He (Mr. Sexton) did 
not suppose that any Nationalist in Ire- 
land had any other desire than that the 
Nationalists should return as many Mem- 
bers as it was possible for them to do; 
and, on the other hand, he did not sup- 
pose that the noble Lord (Lord George 
Hamilton), or any of his hon. Friends, 
desired that the number of Tory seats 
should be diminished if any possible 
means could secure the retention of the 
pan number. The only difference 

etween the noble Lord and Mr. Patrick 
Gallagher was that Mr. Patrick Gal- 
lagher said what he meant, and the 
noble Lord abstained from going through 
that operation. What was the argu- 
ment of the noble Lord? He stated 
that one-fourth of the people of Donegal 
were of the Protestant creed. He (Mr. 
Sexton) had just pointed out to the right 
hon. Baronet the President of the Local 
Government Board (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) that they were not. The Catholics 
of Donegal numbered 157,000, and the 
Protestants 47,000. It followed there 
would have to be 4,000 more Protestants 
in the county to give them one-fourth of 
the population, and thus entitle them to 
one seat. But wherever the Catholics 
were massed together in such numbers 
as to entitle them to return a Member 
the Commissioners divided them here 
and divided them there, even to throw- 
ing them over a range of mountains; in 
fact, everything that was possible was 
done in order to procure a division in 
which the natural predominance of the 
Catholics should be neutralized. What 
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was done in Donegal? The Protestants 
were nowhere in sufficient numbers to 
entitle them to a Member; but the 
Commissioners took the barony in which 
they existed in the greatest numbers, 
and disregarding all the conditions of 
compactness, pursuits of the population, 
and well-known areas, they sent out 
scouts in every direction and took in 
from every quarter of the county such 
districts as contained large bodies of 
Protestants in order to swell the total 
number in the given division. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board, in speak- 
ing of the creeds in the barony of 
Raphoe, showed that ignorance of Irish 
affairs which made it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to discuss such affairs in the House 
of Commons. The right hon. Baronet 
said that the Catholics in Raphoe num- 
bered 31,000, and the Protestants up- 
wards of 20,000. He (Mr. Sexton) 
thought the figures were incorrect ; but, 
assuming them to be correct, the right 
hon. Baronet drew from them an un- 
justifiable inference. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that the 
political power of the Oatholics of 
Raphoe would be according to those 
numbers. That was altogether contrary 
to the fact. The Catholics in Raphoe 
occupied the position of domestic and 
farm servants. The land was held by 
Protestant farmers, who were the in- 
heritors of the policy of plantation, and 
the descendants of the planters in 
Ulster. Many of the Catholics were the 
servant boys and girls whose parents 
lived in other counties in Ulster ; in fact, 
a very great part of the 30,000 Catholics 
in that district was made up of those 
who occupied the position of servants 
who had not votes. The 30,000 Ca- 
tholics, therefore, would not exercise 
political power at all proportionate to 
their number. The 20,000 Protestants 
inhabiting the homesteads of the divi- 
sion would count among them a greater 
number of Parliamentary voters than 
the 30,000 Catholics, who were accurately 
described as ‘‘hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” If there was any 
county in Ireland the natural configura- 
tion of which dictated the divisions for 
Parliamentary purposes, it was the 
county of Donegal. Let them glance at 


North Donegal. The promonitory of 
Inishowen was separated by pip 
Swilly from the rest of the county. It 
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contained within 10,000 of the number 
of people necessary to form a Parlia- 
mentary division itself, and the Com- 
missioners in their first scheme thought 
it a reasonable and sensible course to 
regard Inishowen, shut off as it was 
from the rest of the county, as the basis 
of the unit, adding to it a part of the 
barony of Raphoe to bring the popula- 
tion up to the required number. Then 
with regard to Kilmacrenan. That was 
a barony which contained the precise 
number of people to entitle it to a 
Member. It was a division formed by 
nature on the western side of Lough 
Swilly. It was separated from the dis- 
trict of Inishowen by Lough Swilly, and 
from Boylagh in the South by an almost 
impassable range of mountains. In the 
South the baronies of Tirhugh and 
Banagh were separated from the rest of 
the county by mountains. Thus there 
were three natural divisions—Inishowen, 
Kilmacrenan, andthe baronies of Tirhugh 
and Banagh. It was plain that the 
Commissioners should have accepted the 
divisions which Nature had made for 
them, and then to have added a fourth 
division in the shape of the baronies of 
Boylagh and Raphoe. Both of those 
baronies were agricultural. There was 
certainly in Raphoe a small flax in- 
dustry, but agriculture was the chief 
industry ; Boylagh was purely agricul- 
tural. The noble Lord the Member for 
Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) 
made a great deal of the range of 
mountains which he said ran between 
Boylagh and Raphoe. There was a 
range of mountains there, but it was a 
range which had passes through it. 
Between Boylagh and Kilmacrenan, 
however, there was an impassible range 
of mountains; no one ever passed over 
it except occasionally at one remote 
point where there was a footroad. 
There was no practical thoroughfare 
between the baronies of Boylagh and 
Kilmacrenan, which the Commissioners 
had put in one division; so that when 
the noble Lord spoke of a range of 
mountains as a very good reason for 
shutting off a division which had many 
Catholics in it, he should bear in mind 
that there was a bigger range of moun- 
tains separating Boylagh and Kilma- 
crenan baronies, which the Commis- 
sioners had linked together. Instead of 
taking the divisions formed by Nature, 
the Commissioners started with the 
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barony of Raphoe, making that the 
unit. The barony of Raphoe was the 
ground of the old plantation of Ulster. 
It was divided between the people of 
the imported and favourite Pi j and 
the Catholics were driven to the out- 
skirts of the mountains of Inishowen 
and Kilmacrenan. The Commissioners 
had added to the barony of Raphoe 
those of the baronies of Inishowen 
and Kilmacrenan which contained the 
Protestant population. Theyhad actually 
pursued in 1885 the policy of the old 
plantation of 200 years ago; they had 
shut off the Catholic population, and had 
taken into the barony of Raphoe all 
those parts of other baronies where a 
majority of Protestants could be found, 
without having any regard to the well- 
known boundaries of Teniiien or the 
natural configuration of the country. 
To such an extent had the Commis- 
sioners carried out that policy that the 
chief town of Kilmacrenan was actually 
taken away from that barony and added 
to the barony of Raphoe. The inhabit- 
ants of Boylagh knew as little of Kil- 
macrenan as they knew of the most 
distant parts of Ireland. Mr. White, 
the learned Commissioner, in endeavour- 
ing to account for the union of places 
upon both sides of Lough Swilly, had 
delivered himself of a very extraordinary 
argument. Mr. White said he did not 
place any serious importance to the fact 
that Lough Swilly ran in through the 
Northern Division ; that fact was counter- 
balanced by the consideration that the 
riparian inhabitants on both sides were 
of a homogeneous class. He (Mr. Sexton) 
might say, in passing, that he had always 
understood that riparian inhabitants 
were persons living on the side of a 
river. Lough Swilly was not a river, 
but an arm of the sea, four or five miles 
wide. Now, was it a fact that there 
was any intercourse between the in- 
habitants of both shores of Lough 
Swilly? The fact wasthis—that Lough 
Swilly formed as absolute a division 
between Kilmacrenan and Inishowen as 
the Atlantic Ocean formed between Ire- 
land and America. Lough Swilly was 
four miles wide, it was an inlet of the 
sea, even visited by storms, and the 
only means of safe transit across it was 
one ferry. They were told that the 
people had to cross Lough Swilly be- 
cause they had fishing occupations. 
Now, some of the parishes which had 
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been cut off from Kilmacrenan and 
added to Inishowen were parishes not 
bordering on the lough at all; they 
were parishes in which there were no 
fish, and consequently where there were 
no fishermen. And with reference to 
the parishes beside the lake, he said that 
the fishing industry was more active 
upon the western side than upon the 
eastern side. And if the fishing industry 
were to be considered at all, it would be 
better served by allowing the inhabit- 
ants to go over to the western side of 
the lough. Again, it was true that the 
people — the shores of the lough 
spoke the Iri 
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rish language; but they 
spoke the English language also, and 
therefore there was no peculiarity estab- 
lished in that regard. The fact was, 
that in the barony of Kilmacrenan and 
along the shore there was a considerable 
number of people who spoke the Irish 
language alone. Therefore, if there 
was any force in the argument of the 
Commissioners with regard to uniting 
the Irish-speaking populations of this 
part of the county, it was a force which 
told against their own decision. Now, 
when they found officials driven to 
such extremes as these in order 
to find a colourable reason tor a 
scandalous division of the county, 
he thought it was time to say that all 
argument was at an end. The more he 
looked at the question, the more clear 
it appeared to him that the Commis- 
sioners, who had at first made a tclerably 
honest scheme, and who only departed 
from it when they found there was per- 
fect unity with regard to it, had violated 
every one of the Instructions given them 
by the Government—the Instructions as 
tocompactnessof boundary and similarity 
of pursuits—and that, in order to justify 
their scheme, they set up an illusive ar- 
gument as to the identity of pursuits 
of the people which had no foundation. 
The county of Donegal was agricul- 
tural; there was no independent in- 
dustry, and no extensive fishing popula- 
tion, the number of those who fished 
being only about 3,000. The argument 
of identity of pursuits had, therefore, 
no application to Donegal except in the 
Southern Division, where, perhaps, the 
main part of the fishing industry, slight 
as it was, would be found. No; the 
Commissioners started from the areas in 
which English Kings, 200 years ago, 
founded Colonies for the benefit of Pro- 
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testants, and they cast out from the di- 
visions the Catholics, and added to them 
as many Protestants as they could. They 
scorned the Instructions given to them 
by the Government, and they exerted 
themselves to form a scheme which 
would enable a member of the house of 
Hamilton to find a seat for the county. 
That was the object they had in view. 
But he did not believe that a member of 
that family would sit for Donegal, be- 
cause the people at the next General 
Election would have learnt that their 
interest did not lie in returning a Tory 
to Parliament. Finally, he said that, 
for the purpose of preventing a political 
result in Donegal which both they and 
the Government desired to avoid, the 
Commissioners had violated all the In- 
structions distinctly laid down for their 
guidance in respect of this Bill. 


Amendment negatived. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 40 
Members found being present, 


Mr. SMALL said, it was difficult to 
understand why, if the Commissioners 
had kept in view the conformation of 
the County Down, they should have 
given to the four divisions the designa- 
tions which appeared on the Schedule. 
He thought it would be more correct to 
call the 2nd Division the North-West 
Division, or it should be called the 
West Down Division; that No. 3 should 
be called the East Down, and No. 4 
the South Down Division; and, there- 
fore, he would move to leave out the 
word ‘‘ The” from line 4. 

Amendment proposed, in page 96, 
line 4, to leave out the word ‘“‘ The.” — 
(Mfr. Small.) 

Amendment negatived. 


Mr. ‘SMALL said, at the inquiry a 
large body of evidence was given before 
the Commissioners to show that the 
inhabitants of Upper Ards were much 
more closely connected with the people 
of No. 3 Division than they were with 
Lower Ardo and Castlereagh Upper. 
The proposed arrangement of the Go- 
vernment was most inconvenient, and 
the suggestion he made would render 
more equal the populations of the diffe- 
rent divisions of the county—that was to 
say, that the entire of Upper Ards, with 
the exception of one parish, should be 
joined to the 3rd Division. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 96, 
line 7, to leave out the words ‘‘ Upper 
Ards.” —(Mr. Small.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘Upper Ards’ stand part of the Sche- 
dule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the proposal of the hon. Member ap- 
peared to be one of the proposals made 
at the inquiry, respecting which the 
Commissioners reported to the effect 
that there was no ground in favour of 
it. It had not been shown that there 
was any advantage in the arrangement 

roposed; and, in view of the Report, 
e could not agree to the Amendment. 

Mr. HEALY said, that the proposal 
of his hon. Friend was in no sense a 
political one, and, therefore, he thought 
that the right hon. Baronet would do 
well to consider the matter. The Party 
to which he belonged had got all they 
could extract out of County Down; 
that was to say, they had one seat— 
namely, for the Lower Division; and 
they would have had that in any case, 
even if the Commissioners had not 
changed their original plan. He did 
not think that the right hon. Baronet 
quite appreciated the local feeling in 
regard to Lower Ards. He found that 
at the time there was only one indi- 
vidual who opposed the plan put for- 
ward by his hon. Friend; and the fact 
that the Tory Party had shown no op- 
position whatever with regard to the 
change now proposed was a proof that 
the Tory Party were better served in 
County Down than anywhere else in 
Ireland. Their representative, Mr. 
Finigan, was a gentleman who pos- 
sessed a good deal of the suaviter in 
modo, and he remained perfectly silent 
throughout the proceedings, and, as he 
had said before, only one gentleman op- 
posed the arrangement suggested. He 
did not agree with the right hon. Baro- 
net that it would have the effect of un- 
shaping the entire county. If he looked 
at the map he would see that it was not 
so. On the other hand, the feeling at 
Upper Ards was very strongly opposed 
to the Government proposal; the in- 
habitants had to go to Downpatrick on 
business connected with the Police, Poor 
Law, and County Court, as they were in 
the Downpatrick Union, and, therefore, 
they found it hard to be divorced from 
the district with which they were fa- 
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miliar. He hoped the right hon. Baro- 
net would reconsider this reasonable 
proposal of his hon. Friend. He would 
point out also that the entire population 
of Lower Ards were engaged in market- 
gardening, and only went to Belfast 
with their goods ; whereas he had shown 
that the people of be sap Ards all went 
to Downpatrick, and, therefore, there 
was no connection between them. As 
a politician, he assured the right hon. 
Baronet that the Nationalists could not 
gain anything by this proposal. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he was dis- 
posed to agree with the finding of the 
Commissioners in this case unless some 
stronger arguments were forthcoming 
than those yet brought forward. He 
accepted the statement of the hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) that there was no political object 
underlying the Amendment; but, as the 
matter now stood, he should certainly 
vote in favour of the conclusion arrived 
at by the Commissioners, which ap- 
peared to offer the most satisfactory 
mode of settlement. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he should support 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend, on 
the ground that they would probably 
have a Government Bill in a short 
time dealing with local matters; and he 
thought it desirable that the centres of 
localities should be, as far as possible, 
the centres of the Poor Law Unions. 

Mr. HEALY said, that whatever were 
the arguments which he and his hon. 
Friends brought forward, they received 
no consideration from the Government. 
The opinions of the Commissioners, who 
spent half-an-hour in these places, were 
more important in the eyes of the Go- 
vernment than the opinions of Irish 
Members who had been in them all 
their lives; the Commissioners went 
down by one train and returned by 
another, and their opinion was regarded 
by the Government as final. If they 
had had the County Government Bill, 
it would have dealt with the county in 
the way his hon. Friend proposed ; but 
this scheme of the Commissioners abso- 
lutely wrenched the people asunder, so 
far as concerned the natural boundaries, 
and he was really surprised that the 
right hon. Baronet was unwilling to 
give Irish Members satisfaction on this 
matter. Under the circumstances, he 
thought they were justified in dividing 
the Committee, although, whatever they 
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might do, he knew that they could get 
nothing whatever from the Government 
in respect of these arrangements. 

Mr. KENNY said, the Amendment 
before the Committee would have the 
effect of making the population of the 
division equal, and generally of cover- 
ing the main points on which the Go- 
vernment had instructed the Commis- 
sioners. He thought the right hon. 
Baronet would admit that the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend had much to 
recommend it in the fact that it was not 
due to any political motive. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket) had recommended his hon. 
Friend not to go to a division, but to 
raise the question again on the Re- 


port. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 51; 
Noes 23: Majority 28. — (Div. List, 
No. 111.) 


Mr. SMALL moved to leave out 
lines 12 to 15, inclusive, in order that 
they might be inserted after line 21. 


Amendment proposed, in page 96, to 
leave out lines 12 ta 15, inclusive.-—( Ur. 
Small.) 


Mr. HEALY said, the proposal was 
of a kind that would affect a good many 
counties besides County Down, and he 
would suggest that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) should 
consider the matter between now and 
the Report, and endeavour to arrange 
the different parts of the divisions in a 
more orderly manner. 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
should be’giad to do what was suggested, 
if that were thought the best way; but 
he did not think it would matter whe- 
ther they took that course or dealt with 
the question at once. He was quite 
willing to allow the alteration now pro- 
posed, and as the Committee had already 
agreed to make certain alterations in 
regard to this county, perhaps it would 
be better to take the Amendments in 
order, and deal with them now. 

Mr. SMALL said, as he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman did not offer 
any opposition to his proposal to alter 
the order in which parts of the divisions 
were placed in the Schedule, he would 
ask the Chairman to put his Amend- 
ment. 
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Str OHARLES W. DILKE: I do 
not object. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
line 16 came next, and he supposed the 
hon. Member (Mr. Small) would pro- 
_e to leave out the figure 3 in that 
ine. 


On the Motion of Mr. Saat, the fol- 
lowing Amendment made:—Page 96, 
line 16, leave out 3, insert 2. 


On the Motion of Mr. Sexton, the 
following Amendment made :—Page 96, 
line 16, leave out ‘‘Mid Down,” insert 
‘“‘ East Down.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Hzaty, the fol- 
lowing Amendment made:—Page 96, 
leave out lines 20 and 21, insert ‘‘ No. 3, 
West Down.” 


Mr. HEALY wished to eall the at- 
tention of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) to the fact that, in 
all = divisions of the weg there 
were dashes running on t e paragra bs, 
which was a mere printer's m4 of 
setting out the lines. He would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
would not have those dashes omitted ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir. 


On the Motion of Mr. Hzaty, the fol- 
lowing Amendment made:—Page 96, 
line 22, leave out ‘‘ South West Down,” 
insert ‘‘ South Down.” 


Amendment proposed, 
In 97, line 4, to leave out the word 
‘‘ Ballbriggan,”’ and insert the words “ North 


Dublin.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘Balbriggan’ stand part of the Sche- 
dule.” 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE desired 
to call the hon. Member’s attention to 
the fact that the proposed alteration of 
the title of the lst Division of County 
Dublin might tend to create confusion 
as between the divisions of Dublin City 
and Dublin County. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it would be in 
the recollection of the right hon. Baro- 
net that at a previous stage of the Bill 
he had proposed to amend the divisions 
of the City of Dublin, as recommended 
by the Commissioners and as fixed in 
the Schedule defining the borough 


divisions, by calling them after the 
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historic sites or areas of the city, 
and one of the reasons he then gave 
was that he was desirous of preventing 
confusion, and of having the points of 
the com inserted as the titles of the 
county divisions. 

Mr. HEALY said, they had the ad- 
vantage of the presence of the hon. and 

allant Gentleman the Member for the 

unty of Dublin (Colonel King-Har- 
man); perhaps he would favour the 
Committee with his views on this pro- 
posal ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, he 
had not the slightest objection to it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he had now to 
move the next Amendment. He desired 
to express the extremely strong objec- 
tions felt by himself and his hon. 
Friends to the division of the county of 
Dublin proposed by the final scheme of 
the Boundary Commissioners. This was 
another case in which they were obliged 
to appeal from the Commissioners to the 
Commissioners themselves. The first 
scheme proposed by the Commissioners 
was just as satisfactory to the public as 
the second scheme was faulty and objec- 
tionable. In other cases, it could be 
alleged that the Boundary Oommis- 
sioners had discharged their duties in 
the most thorough manner, although 
they had not very much time for con- 
sideration ; and it might also be said of 
them that, in preparing their first 
schemes, they had to deal with matters 
with which they were not perhaps very 
well acquainted, and that, therefore, 
they fell into certain errors, which they 
were obliged to correct when they were 
called upon to frame their final schemes. 
But with regard to the county of Dublin, 
he had no hesitation in saying that the 
Commissioners had had plenty of time 
to consider their original scheme, and 
that two of the Commissioners perma- 
nanently resided in Dublin, and were 
therefore dealing with a county and a 
population with the circumstances and 
pursuits of which they were perfectly 
well acquainted. The first scheme the 
Commissioners had presented met with 
the complete sg or of the Represen- 
tatives of the National Party, as ex- 
pomeet at the public inquiry; but he 

ad to note, as a very extraordinary 
fact, that whenever the Representatives 
of the National Party in Ireland offered 
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any objection to a particular scheme, 
the points objected to were sure to be 
upheld inst them; while, on the 
other hand, whenever the Representa- 
tives of that Party agreed to the general 
features of a scheme framed by the 
Boundary Commissioners and declared 
it a satisfactory one, the chances were 
that the scheme was sure to be so altered 
as to render it unsatisfactory in almost 
all those respects wherein it had received 
their approval. He wished to point out 
that the first scheme of the Commis- 
sioners in relation to the division of 
Dublin County was a convenient one, 
and one which satisfied the Instructions 
given by theGovernment for the guidance 
of the Commissioners. For instance, it 
fully satisfied the Instruction that they 
should have regard to the principle of 
equality of population, because in the 
Northern Division of the county of 
Dublin—the Malahide Division — the 
population was put down as 73,100, 
while the population of the Southern 
Division was estimated at 72,400; so 
that the Commissioners had divided a 
county with a population of 145,500 
into two divisions so equally that the 
disparity between the two was only 700. 
This result was accepted as a satisfactory 
discharge of the obligations imposed on 
the Commissioners by the Instructions 
of the Government that they were to 
have due regard to equality of popula- 
tion. He had next to inquire whether 
the first scheme suggested by the Com- 
missioners satisfied the Instructions they 
had received with regard to compactness 
of area and with respect to the preser- 
vation, as far as possible, of well-known 
existing boundaries? The map which 
he then held in his hand offered a view 
of the four divisions of the county as 
recommended by the Commissioners be- 
fore their scheme had come under the 
influence of the agents of the Tory 
Party. A glance at that map would 
suffice to show that in the first division 
the Commissioners proposed to take four 
baronies also to the North of the city, and 
to add to them five parishes to the North 
of the city, and form them into the North- 
ern Division of the county, the Southern 
Division being formed of the whole of 
the remaining area. Under that scheme 
the county was divided into two nearly 
equal parts; the baronial boundaries 
were res and preserved intact with 
the exception only of five parishes, and 
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in the fixing of these equal areas security 
was taken in regard to the future increase 
of population ; for it was obvious that 
when large equal areas were included 
in divisions the fluctuations of popula- 
lation would in all probability be equal- 
ized, not only with regard to the present 
time but in time to come. The first of 
the Commissioners’ schemes having been 
one of so satisfactory a character in re- 
gard to equality of population and com- 
actness of areas, it might be asked how 
had it come to pass that the Commis- 
sioners had been induced to alter the 
scheme? The alteration they had made 
was one which might have been satisfac- 
tory to the Commissioners themselves, 
but it certainly failed to satisfy the 
people. He was sure the Oommittee 
al be puzzled to imagine any reason 
why the Commissioners, having formu- 
lated a scheme such as he had just 
described, should afterwards have de- 
~— from their original plan in so 
undamental and objectionable a manner. 
Upon this point he should like to quote 
a few expressions of public opinion in 
reference to the second scheme of the 
Commissioners. The Kingstown branch 
of the National Association had charac- 
terized the proposal of the Government 
as a flagrant departure from the Instruc- 
tions they had given to the Commis- 
sioners, and as an attempt to deprive 
the National Party of their legitimate 
share of the representation. The Rath- 
mines branch of the Association had 
described the proposed division under 
the second scheme as most absurd and 
unfair, and a palpable concession to the 
Conservative minority. Other branches 
of the Association had characterized 
the scheme as utterly at variance with 
every principle of justice, as well as with 
the Instructions given by the Govern- 
ment, and had asserted that the Com- 
missioners had in the most degrading 
manner abrogated their functions. The 
Committee had already had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing that the two divisions 
of the county as proposed by the first of 
the Commissioners’ schemes were equal. 
Let them now glance at the divisions 
recommended by the Commissioners in 
their second scheme. One of those di- 
visions was formed from a small segment 
of the county, which in point of area 
was only 1-20th of the whole, while the 
other division contained the remaining 
19-20ths of the county area. The right 
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hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan) 
seemed to think that examples of a 
similar kind could be found where ; 
but he (Mr. Sexton) should be very glad 
if the right hon. Gentleman would point 
out to him a single instance in which, 
where there were only two divisions, one 
of them occupied an area of 19-20ths, 
while the other contained only the 
-apanases, 1-20th. The — to the 

ergency Association had appeared 
er aty ths Comeniedanane at Rathmines. 
He had represented that Rathmines was 
an urban district, and ought not to be 
thrown into the county. 

Mr. ION HAMILTON asked who 
was the solicitor referred to ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, the solicitors to 
the Emergency Association were Messrs. 
Dudgeon and Emerson. 

Mr. ION HAMILTON asked who was 
the counsel ? 

Mr. SEXTON replied, that the counsel 
was Mr. John Gibson. Their objection 
to the first scheme, which had been 
shown to be so rational and convenient, 
was that part of Rathmines was taken 
into the North of the county of Dublin, 
and that it was an urban district and 
ought to be formed into an urban di- 
vision. He should not greatly object to 
the inclusion of Rathmines in an urban 
division, if it could be shown that that 
object could be really effected, or that 
that purpose was really held in view by 
those who advanced the plea. But it 
was a very strange fact that while the 
Commissioners of Rathmines refused to 
have the place attached to the City of 
Dublin and strove to show that it was of 
a rural character, they also urged that 
it was an urban district. When they 
wanted to utilize all the Tory votes it 
was an urban district; but when they 
wanted to escape the taxes of the city it 
was a rural district. It was true that 
in the Southern Division of the county 
of Dublin the townships of Blackrock, 
Kingstown, Killiney, and Bray were 
included, and the villaholders of Black- 
rock were to be found in the same 
division with the quarrymen and farmers 
of Tallaght. That was not an urban 


district at all. It included a large pro- 
portion of the agricultural population, 
and it shut out the urban po 
all the seaboard towns from albriggen 
in the North down to the City of Dub- 
The whole arrangement of this 
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scheme rested upon a sham and a pre- 
tenee. The Commissioners had acted 
on the suggestion of the Marquess of 
Salisbury that they should divide the 
counties in a spirit favourable to the 
Tory Party. They had taken three or 
four townships chiefly inhabited by per- 
sons who were supposed to have Tory 
predilections and proclivities, and had 
thrown them into one division, and all 
the rest into another. The divisions 
were different in point of area, in regard 
to boundary, and in regard to the pro- 
bable increase of et or and the 
Commissioners had entitled themselves 
to be branded with the imputation of 
gross partiality. He ‘asked the Com- 
mittee to assent to the first scheme of 
the Commissioners, which would still 
include a great portion of the urban 
population, which would have regard to 
the baronial baronies, and which would 
give an equal population. He could 
not imagine what argument could be 
advanced against it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 97, to leave out from the words 
“ Balrothery West,’’ in line 6, to the words 
“herein described,” in line 15, inclusive, and 
insert the words, — 

“ Barony of Nethercross, 

Barony of Coolock, 

Barony of Uppercross (parishes of Saint 
Catherine's, Saint James’s, Saint Jude’s, 
and St. Peter’s), 

Barony of Rathdown (parish of Rathfarn- 
ham.)”—(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Oastlenock, Coolock, Nethercross, and 
Neweastle’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
case of the county of Dublin had been 
raised on more than one occasion. It 
was said that what was proposed for 
that county did not follow any of the 
precedents, and he had been asked by 
the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken to produce precedents. The 
hon. Gentleman had now narrowed his 
question to the case of counties with 
two Members; but even when thus nar- 
rowed, there were other cases very 
similar to this. One was the case of the 


area around Newcastle, where the divi- | part 


sion was extremely small. That was a 
very striking case to which no objection 
had been taken. Other cases were those 
of Perth and Renfrew, where the Li- 
beral Party had raised just the same 
objection as was raised here. The coun- 
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ties of Perth and Renfrew were counties 
with two Members, divided into one 
very large and one very small division— 
the small, a populous division; the 
large, a rural division. In the present 
case there was a very dense population 
in one part of the county, and a thin 
population elsewhere. Of course, the 
Commissioners had endeavoured to put 
the dense population together and the 
scattered population together, and if he 
had been the Commissioners, acting 
under the Instructions which were given 
to them, he should have taken the very 
same course. The question was whe- 
ther, given that course, the Oommis- 
sioners had acted rightly, and there 
might be more doubt about that, owing 
to the fact that there were urban dis- 
tricts not included in the small division, 
but included in the agricultural division. 
But that objection applied more to the 
first scheme of the Commissioners than 
to the present one. If it was an ob- 
jection to the scheme, it had been 
greatly diminished indeed, if not re- 
moved, by the later changes in the 
scheme. If the Commissioners had tried 
to make the urban division contain the 
whole of the urban population, they 
would have made a district in the form 
of a ring right round Dublin. He was 
not going to argue that they might not 
have taken that course. It had been 
taken, in the case of the Bootle Divi- 
sions, right round Liverpool ; but it had 
not been very successful, so far as local 
feeling went, and there had been con- 
siderable opposition to that narrow strip 
around the town. He was not sure 
whether it was not wise to adopt a more 
concentrated form. He thought the 
Commissioners had interpreted their In- 
structions rightly in forming one very 
small and one very large division in the 
county of Dublin, and with less cer- 
tainty he imagined that they were pro- 
bably right in forming the divisions in 
this particular way; but, as to that, he 
should not like to speak positively. 

Mr. ION HAMILTON said, that when 
the Commissioners were sitting, there 
was a very strong feeling, and all the 
ies interested were in favour of some 
scheme like that now adopted by the 
Commissioners. He himself had repre- 
sentations from people representing all 
classes—not merely his own Party, but 
others—in favour of the scheme. There 
was not a doubt that when the scheme 
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was first proposed by the Commissioners 
on going to Dublin, it was one which 
startled a great many persons, for it 
brought ther a great many people 
who were thoroughly inharmonious, and 
who could not have established any con- 
cert at all. But, by the present arrange- 
ment, it was evidently intended that the 
agricultural population should be left to 
itself, and the urban population to itself. 
He thought the Commissioners had 
acted with discretion. He certainly did 
feel that the Metropolitan county ought 
to have had an addition to its repre- 
sentation—he should have liked to have 
seen it with a third Member. But 
taking things as they were, he thought 
no better apportionment of the popu- 
lation could have been made; and he 
trusted the Government would adhere 
to the last scheme of the Commissioners. 

Mr. HEALY said, he did not care a 
straw about this division one way or the 
other. He was only sorry that the Tory 
Party had been played upon with such 
false hopes, for they would not carry 
either division—they would not come 
within a mile of it. His only regret 
was that the Government were giving 
them double votes—one in the City of 
Dublin, where they carried on business, 
and one in the country where they lived. 
But they might jerrymander as much 
as they pleased—they could not carry 
the county of Dublin if they jerry- 
mandered ten times worse than they had 
done. It was a sad thing that the Com- 
mittee should now be taking almost its 
last look at Gentlemen, the Tory Mem- 
bers for the county of Dublin, who had 
so distinguished themselves in Church 
and State. Their complaint about the 
Dublin boundaries was that a resident 
in Rathmines, which was part of the 
city, was technically in the county, and 
thereby acquired a double vote because 
he carried on business in the city. He 
did not think it was a proper thing that 
those people should have this advantage, 
for they had no superior claims, and were 
not entitled to more consideration than 
anybody else. They were just ordinary 
mortals like other people, and it was 
hardly fair to imbue them with this tre- 
mendous political preponderance. Al- 
though the right hon. Baronet the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
had declared that it was not unusual to 
pick out bits of urban population and 
form them into separate divisions, so far 
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as Ireland was concerned, this was the 
only case in the entire country in which 
it had been done. On reference to the 
English maps, it would be found that 


the case of eside showed no parity 
whatever. He knew the Tyneside Divi- 
sion perhaps better than the right hon. 
Baronet. But Northumberland 


10 Members for the county, and that en- 
tirely destroyed the possibility of jerry- 
mandering the divisions in the way 
which had been done here, for it became 
absolutely necessary to pick out the 
suburban districts from the rest. But 
the case of Dublin was quite different. 
There were these little bits of villa areas 
which had been treated by themselves 
without any necessity or excuse what- 
ever, and this was the only case in the 
whole country in which the thing had 
been done. How had it been done? He 
knew the hon. Member for Dublin 
County (Mr. Ion Hamilton) was at the 
county inquiry ; but was he at the ci 
inquiry? | Mr. Ion Hamuitron dissented. 
The hon. Gentleman was not present, so 
he (Mr. Healy) would ask his attention 
and that of the right hon. Baronet to 
what occurred. At the inquiry for the 
county of Dublin, where he (Mr. Healy) 
represented the National Party, there 
was not one word about this present 
pre sal; but next day, when they were 
olding the inquiry into the case, not of 
the county, but of the city, a very dis- 
tinguished and able lawyer—Mr. Jack- 
son—representing the Emergency peo- 
ple, came in and held up a map, and 
said to the Commissioners—‘‘I was too 
late yesterday. Idid not get my map pre- 
pared intime.” (He Mr. Healy) would 
not pledge himself to the exact excuse 
made, but itwas some excuse of that kind. 
Mr. Jackson went on—‘‘ Would you 
kindly look at this map?” Everybodyin 
Court roared, it seemed so extraordinary 
a proposal. But that was the proposal 
of the Government. No chance was 
even given for debating it, and he 
thought it was most unfair that it 
should have been adopted by the Com- 
missioners. It was not a fair thing to 
propose that scheme on a day when 
nobody knew that it would come on, 
and to adopt it without discussion. It 
was never supposed that the city in- 
quiry would take up the county scheme ; 
and when the map was handed in, nobody 
ever dreamed that it would receive any 
attention — the thing seemed so idiotic. 
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Mr. ION HAMILTON said, that was 
the first time he had heard of the cir- 
cumstances described by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 

Mr. HEALY said, everything had 
occurred just as he had stated it; and 
he asked, when Mr. Jackson handed in 
the scheme—“ Is that the scheme of the 
Emergency Association?” In other 
words, he made a joke of it, for he did 
not think for a moment that it could be 
adopted. But the Government had 
adopted it; and by so doing they had 

ut another nail into the coffin of ascen- 

ancy in Ireland, because those things 
always impressed the minds of the 

eople better than anything else. The 
Semen were playing the game of 
the Nationalists—they could not do it 
better—for they were making the people 
believe that they could have no fair play 
on any subject whatsoever. Let the Go- 
vernment appoint a Commission on any 
subject whatever, and the Nationalists 
were bound to get no show upon it. 
The loss of three seats was a small 
matter compared with the fact which 
would be fixed on the hearts of the 
people who were to be crucified under 
these divisions—that, so far as the Go- 
vernment could manage it, they had 
been cheated of their rights. This was 
a matter of very great importance to 
have fixed upon the minds of the people ; 
and he was sure that every man in 
the Kingstown Division would believe 
that he was being unjustly treated— 
every man in the Northern Division 
would believe that he had been juggled. 
He congratulated the Government on the 
way in which they had played into the 
hands of the Nationalists. The loss of 
three or four seats was a smail matter 
when compared with the hatred and con- 
tempt which would be stored up in the 
minds of the people of Ireland by their 
conduct on the Seats Bill. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN wished for 
some explanation of a curious and re- 
markable fact. How in the world had 
it happened that the Tory propositions 
in every borough, whenever they had 
made any proposal to amend the ori- 
ginal scheme of the Commissioners, had 
been adopted? How had it happened 
that the moment the Tory and Orange 
Party placed before the Commissioners 
their arguments, schemes, and facts, the 
Commissioners were converted, and all 
that was proposed wasdone? If that 
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had happened in only one for two cases 
it might be sup that it was the 
superior merits of the Tory scheme that 
went home to the hearts of the Commis- 
sioners ; but when it was found that the 
same thing had happened all along the 
line the matter really required an ex- 
planation. The simple facts, which 
were patent to every man who looked 
calmly at them, were these—that the 
first schemes of the Commissioners were 
made and drawn up irrespective of Party 
considerations, because the Commis- 
sioners did not know the lines and loca- 
tions of the political Parties in Ireland. 
But no sooner were they informed by the 
agents of the Tory Party than they gave 
way tothem. He had heard no defence 
to that, and he wished hon. Members 
would take the trouble to look at a map 
of the county of Dublin, and at the ori- 
ginal and the present scheme of the 
Commissioners, and they would find 
that there was nothing elsewhere to 
com with the jerrymandering which 
had been going on in that county. The 
first proposal made a somewhat equal 
division of the county, which was ap- 
parent on the face of the map; but no 
sooner did the Tory gentlemen go before 
the Commissioners and open their eyes 
and show where the Party advantage 
lay than the whole scheme was with- 
drawn, and another one forming a 
little Tory preserve in a corner of the 
county was constructed. That was mani- 
festly unfair; and not only there, but 
all over Ireland, North and South, 
had the Commissioners yielded to the 
Tory representations, except in those 
parts where the Tories had nothing 
whatever to represent, because their 
case was hopeless. Wherever they 
could, by any trick or stratagem, add to 
the advantage of the Tories they had 
done so. They had gone North, South, 
East, and West to pick up bits and 
scraps of territory wherever it would 
suit the purposes of the Tory Party, and 
had yielded to the representations made 
to them in this unfair, irregular, and 
improper manner. He had heard the 
Tory Party jocosely spoken of as the 
stupid Party; but in this matter they 
had shown themselves a very wide-awake 
Party indeed. No doubt it was very 
right and proper on their part so to do; 
but what right had the Commissioners 
or the Government to play into the hands 
of those gentlemen, and to make them- 
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selves political partizans? They had a 
certain line of instructions; but they 
evaded them and did not abide by them, 
and they had strained ry cong | in 
order to concede all that those Tory 
gentlemen could possibly demand. There 
was only one instance in Ireland in 
which they had not conceded everything 
that the Orange and Tory Party asked 
for. Butthe whole of this debate was a 
sham. What wasthe use of argument? 
All that the Nationalist Party could do 
was to make a protest. As to any effect 
upon this Committee, they did not ex- 
pect to produce any. The Committee 
were nominally free to do as they liked, 
but practically the whole thing had been 
settled—the bargain had been made, 
and he and his Friends were only talk- 
ing to the empty air, because freedom 
of discussion in this instance was only a 
sham and a farce. Nothing was to be 
had from it except the gratification of 
showing that they understood the 
game, and complained of it to the 
people of Ireland, who also understood 
the whole matter, and who would, at 
the General Election, show their appre- 
ciation of the scandalous way in which 
they had been treated. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he thought it 
only fair, after what had been said by 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
about this being an attempt to play into 
the hands of the Tories and Orangemen, 
that he should say a word or two upon 
that charge. He could speak of one 
gentleman who took a principal part in 
this inquiry—Mr. Piers White, one of 
the most distinguished Queen’s Counsel 
at present at the Irish Bar, a Roman 
Catholic in religion, and a gentleman 
who had been all his life a decided 
Liberal in politics. [Several hon. Mem- 
BERS: No, no!] He begged pardon of 
hon. Members who denied that state- 
ment. He was sorry to say that his 
publie life had been much longer than 
that of some’of them ; and he could state 
of his own knowledge that Mr. Piers 
White had always beena decided Liberal 
in politics as well as a Roman Catholic. 
Therefore, he said that, so far as he 
was concerned, it was absurd to charge 
against him any connection with the 
Orange Tory faction. He had lived at 
Kingstown all his life, and knew every 
inch of the district as well as he knew 
the interior of that House, and he would 
state to the Committee what was really 
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the condition of the problem. It was 
perfectly true that if they looked at the 
map of the county as it had been left by 
the decision of the Commissioners, they 
would see that the Kingstown Division, 
or, a8 it was to be called in the future, 
the Southern Division of the county, 
was contained within very narrow limits. 
That was true. It was the South- 
Eastern corner of the county. It con- 
tained a population of 72,000, and the 
division, so far as the rest of the county 
was concerned, was exactly equal; but 
it was almost impossible for the Com- 
missioners to avoid making one a very 
small division and the other a large one. 
It would have been impossible to avoid 
some such division as that which had 
been chosen. Why was it that the Com- 
missioners had chosen this particular 
way of producing the inequality of 
population? It was because they were 
instructed, righily or wrongly, to have 
regard to the pursuits of the people. 
All those who lived in the South- 
Eastern District had the same pursuits. 
[Mr. Sexton: What are they?] A 
certain number of them were profes- 
sional men, some were landlords, and 
some were merchants. At any rate, 
they were all of the same avenue of life, 
so to speak. With regard to the rest of 
the county, it had a much more. rural 
population. He knew there would be 
some voters in the South-Eastern Dis- 
trict who would be what they might call 
thoroughly agricultural people —rural 
people, in the ordinary sense—just as 
in Youghal or Balbriggan they would 
have a certain number of urban resi- 
dents. It was obvious to everyone who 
knew the county that, in the course the 
Commissioners had adopted, they had 
done their best to carry out their In- 
structions. It was true that the Bal- 
briggan District was much larger and 
much more sparsely populated. He 
should not have thought it necessary 
to intrude in the debate if it had not 
been for the charge of partizanship 
advanced against the Commissioners, 
which, so far as the gentleman of whom 
he had been speaking was concerned, 
was as baseless as it could be. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND said, that he 
must say he failed to see the applicability 
of the remarks of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down with reference to one of these Com- 
missioners. After all, what did the 
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statement of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman amount to? He told them 
that Mr. Piers White was an intimate 
friend of hisown. That was, no doubt, 
a testimony to the character of Mr. 
White; but it did not affect the ques- 
tion at all. Then the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman told them that Mr. 
Piers White was a Roman Catholic and 
a Liberal. How, in the name of good- 
ness, did that contravene the contention 
of the Irish Members? Their contention 
was that this jerrymandering had been 
carried on with the consent of the Libe- 
ral Government as a part of a bargain 
which they had made with the Tories. 
{4 laugh.| The right hon. and learned 

entleman laughed. It was easy to do 
that; but no one knew better than he 
did what the full extent of that bargain 
between thetwo great English Parties 
really was. No one knew better than 
he that a large part of that bargain was 
based upon a certain arrangement being 
made in Ireland, so as to facilitate the 
return of Tory Members in certain cases 
where, if the rules of fairness had been 
observed, those Members would have 
had no chance. So that the fact of Mr. 
Piers White being a Liberal in no way 
exonerated him from the blame which 
the Irish Members justly attached to 
him for carrying on a policy of conced- 
ing what he could to the demands of 
the Liberal Party. The excuse which 
had been repeatedly put forward for the 
Commissioners, that.they had made their 
division in order to keep together as far 
as possible those engaged in the same 
pursuits, did not, to his mind, apply to 
this case at all. It was absurd to talk 
of one of those divisions, the smaller 
one, as being in an urban part of the 
county, and the other being in an azri- 
cultural part. The Northern Division 
was not an agricultural division. As 
had been pointed out, it included a 
number of suburban districts, such as 
Malahide, Swords, and Skerries, to the 
North of Dublin. That was no more 
agricultural in reality than the Southern 
District. This was almost the first time 
that he (Mr. J. Redmond) had taken 

art in any of these discussions. He 

ad listened most attentively to almost 
all of them, and had certainly brought 
to bear upon the subject a thoroughly 
impartial mind. He had been impressed 
night after night, more and more, with 
the conviction that these Commissioners 
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had acted unfairly in ing these divi- 
sions in Ireland, and that they had acted 
unfairly with deliberation. He 

with what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) when he said 
that after all, though the Nationalists 
might lose some seats through this 
jerrymandering, they would yet have 
substantial consolation in the knowledge 
that the more such jerrymandering went 
on, and the more instances were recorded 
of the influence upon popular represen- 
tation of the English Government in Ire- 
land, the stronger would the National 
cause become, and the more inevitable 
would be the failure of that power which 
had been from the very commencement, 
and which was that day in Ireland, 
founded on injustice and trickery. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN said, that 
what the hon. Gentleman had just said 
showed the tone that had been adopted 
by hon. Members below the Gangway. 
The hon. Member presumed upon a 
geographical ignorance on the part of 
English Members when he tried to im- 

ress upon them that a large population 
had been included in the Northern Di- 
vision. The hon. Member said that the 
Balbriggan Division was not a rural 
constituency at all, and that it included 
such important places as Skerries and 
Swords. Well, he (Colonel King-Har- 
man) should like to ask how many 
people were included in that way? 
Those places were nothing but wretched 
villages, as the hon. Member well 
knew—— 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND said, he men- 
tioned other instances. He did not men- 
tion those two alone. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, that 
Malahide was the other—a town which 
in the summer season contained a cer- 
tain population who went down for the 
sea-bathing. At other times the place 
could hardly be called a town at all, 
certainly not a town of any importance. 
With regard to other towns which had 
been mentioned in the course of the de- 
bate, they could be easily disposed of. 
The first Amendment moved as to County 
Dublin constituency was moved by the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), 
who preferred that the name ‘‘North 
Dublin” should be used instead of Bal- 
briggan, and yet he wished to see a part 
of the county included in the Southern 
Division. 
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Mr. SEXTON said, he had never 
made any attempt of that kind at all. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
did not say that the hon. Member had 
made any attemyt in the matter; but he 
had moved that Balbriggan should be 
called North Dublin, onl the hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) had complained that townships 
included in the North should be included 
in the South Dublin Division. It was 
impossible to separate the language of 
one hon. Member from that of the 
other. Then the hon. Member for 
Westmeath (Mr. T. D. Sullivan), in 
common with other hon. Members, 
spoke a great deal about the Orange 
Tory Party. They had spoken about 
the collapse of the Government, and of 
the surrender of the Government to the 
Tory Party. It was said that these de- 
mands were made by the Orange Tory 
Party, and no one but the Orange Tory 
Party, whoever those unfortunate people 
were, had anything to do with it, and 
that a shrinking and trembling English 
Government had had to give in to that 
Party. The remarks to which he was 
referring were equally correct with the 
statement which he was sure was not 
made with an intention to mislead the 
Committee, but which would mislead 
the Committee—namely, that a certain 
scheme had been put forward by the 
solicitor to the Emergency Committee. 
Hon. Members would lead the Commit- 
tee to imagine that this Emergency 
Committee was a body of men banded 
together for the suppression of all Ire- 
land; and certain hon. Members below 
the Gangway especially would have it 
thought that those people had employed 
some diabolic firebrand for the purpose 
of blowing from the breach certain gen- 
tlemen, and misleading the Commis- 
sioners, and bringing in some dreadful 
scheme. But it happened that the 
Emergency Committee had nothing 
whatever to do with the county of Dub- 
lin as a political body, and nothing 
whatever to do with any of the schemes 
which had been put before the Commis- 
sion. He was absent from Ireland at 
the time, but he believed it was a fact 
that the solicitors to the Emergency 
Committee did instruct, on behalf of 
certain ratepayers who were not in any 
way connected with the Committee, and 
who, to the best of his belief, were not 
subscribers to the Committee, and never 
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had been—did instruct Mr. Jackson to 
bring in a certain scheme ; but the fact 
that he happened to be a solicitor to the 
Emergency Committee was taken hold 
of by hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way, and the scheme was put before the 
Committee as being that of the Emer- 
gency Committee, whereas that Com- 
mittee had had nothing whatever to do 
with it. That was an instance of the 
manner in which hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway strove by innuendo to mis- 
lead the Committee as to what was being 
done by the Orange Tory Party and 
the Emergency Committee—Gentlemen 
who did not happen to agree with 
him (Colonel King-Harman) in poli- 
tices. He did not think that the state- 
ments of those hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway deserved much reply, be- 
cause their statements were not argu- 
ments. He merely wished to point out 
that their innuendoes about the Orange 
Tory Party were a sort of bluster, to 
give the Committee a wrong idea, to 
impress upon the Committee that the 
Commissioners had either been Orange 
Tories themselves, or fools enough to 
be misled or coerced by them. He knew 
something about the solicitors to the 
Emergency Committee, and he was 
aware that they had submitted a scheme 
totally different from the one propounded 
by Mr. Jackson, and who would have 
brought before the Commissioners a 
scheme to which he (Colonel King- 
Harman) could have consented. [Mr. 
Heaty: What was it?] It was one 
that would not have improved his 
(Colonel King-Harman’s) position in 
the county of Dublin. 

Mr. GRAY said, that he did not 
think that, under all the circumstances, 
even the indignation of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who had just sat 
down would have supported his posi- 
tion in the county of Dublin very ma- 
terially. ‘That position was so strong 
and so unassailable at present that it 
did not require that to strengthen it. 
He took it that if any doubt existed in 
the minds of the Committee as to the 
connection between the Orange Tory 
Party and the scheme which was put 
forward by Mr. Jackson, solicitor to the 
Emergency Committee, and adopted by 
the Commissioners, that the speech of 
the hon. and galiant Member had com- 
pletely set all doubt in that respect at 
rest. 
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Coroye, KING-HARMAN : I never 
saw the scheme in my life until now. 

Mr. GRAY: The hon. and gallant 
Member has satisfied us on that head, 
and has told us what the scheme is. 

Coronet KING- HARMAN: Idid not. 

Mr. HEALY: What do you know 
about it ? 

Mr. GRAY: He told us that an 
original scheme had been propounded. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : I rise to 
explain. What I said was, that I knew, 
as a matter of fact, what the scheme 
propounded by the two gentlemen, the 
solicitors to the Emergency Committee, 
happened to be. Whether they pro- 
pounded that scheme or not before the 
Commissioners I cannot say. I do not 
know whether that was the original 
scheme, and I never saw it before two 
days . 
Mr. GRAY: That was what I said. 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: You 
said the original scheme. 

Mr. GRAY: That is now one of the 
amended schemes that they adopted on 
further consideration. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: No. 

Mr. GRAY said, that the hon. and 
gallant Member acknowledged that they 
were the same people ; but his contention 
was that their two capacities had no 
connection whatever. e (Mr. Gray) 
took it that innuendo was not required 
under any circumstances, and that as- 
sertion must take the place of innuendo. 
He was satisfied that those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had listened to the speech 
of the hon. and gallant Member had 
had all the doubts in their minds now 
set at rest. The senior Member for the 
county of Dublin (Mr. Ion Hamilton) 
in his speech had said that he was sorry 
that three Members had not been given 
to the county of Dublin; and he (Mr. 
Gray) quite agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber that in view of the population very 
nearly approaching to the number which 
would have secured three seats in the 
scheme, and in view of the character of 
the Metropolitan county, that three 
Members might very well have been 
given to it. But what was the nature 
of the scheme as it stood? The real 
effect of it was to give to the county 
only one Member. The arrangement 
which had now been adopted for the 
Southern Division—what was called the 
Kingstown Division—he did not know 
what its ultimate name would be—did 
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not look like a division of the county at 
all. It was simply a group of boroughs. 

The Committee had decided that they 
would not adopt the system of groupin 

boroughs, the Government having sai 

that their experience of it led them to 
conclude that it was not desirable. The 
Committee were of opinion that it was 
an arrangement they should not attempt 
to adopt ; but in the present case they 
had grouped certain boroughs under the 
name of a county constituency, and given 
to Dublin County one Member. No 
one sould contend for a moment that 
the Kingstown Division, with Blackrock 
and Rathmines included in it—no one 
could conclude that the legitimate and 
proper name for such a division could 
be other than ‘‘ Kingstown,” ‘‘ Black- 
rock,’ or ‘‘ Rathmines.” It was not a 
county division at all. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) 
had said that, in order to comply with 
the requirements of the directions given 
to the Commissioners to secure equal 
population, it was almost impossible to 
adopt any scheme but that which was 
now before the Committee. Well, how 
was it that the Commissioners had, as a 
matter of fact, adopted a totally different 
scheme? Remember, they were not 
promulgating a scheme of their own. 
They said that the original scheme of 
the Commissioners was the better of the 
two—namely, the scheme which divided 
the county—he did not say into abso- 
lutely equal divisions, but into practi- 
cally equal divisions. It would have 
given two constituencies to the county 
of Dublin. What the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman thought was out of the 
question in regard to forming two equal 
divisions was actually done until this 
solicitor—whether he wasa Tory solicitor 
or a solicitor for the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman did not matter —came in 
with his pet scheme. When this pet 
scheme was brought forward the Com- 
missioners adopted it right off. He (Mr. 
Gray) felt the hopelessness of arguing 
this question. They all knew, of course, 
that the Government were not going to 
modify the scheme in any way; but let 
them, at any rate, have the effects of it 
put plainly before the Committee. What 
it would really do was this—No matter 
what the political character of hon. Gen- 
tlemen who were returned to that House 
for the Kingstown Division might be, 
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he would not in any sense be a County 
Member. He would be a Metropolitan 
Member. This division, with its large 
number of inhabitants, would, to all 
intents and purposes, have a single 
County Member representing it. Ifthe 
Government had intended to do that it 
would have jbeen better to have made 
this division the borough of Kingstown. 
He could then have understood what it 
meant. If it had been proposed to asso- 
ciate a Member with Kingstown—Kings- 
town having certain townships added to 
it to bring the population up to the re- 
quired number—everything would have 
been above-board ; but if that had been 
done it would have then been impos- 
sible to resist the claim of Dublin 
County for another Member. He thought 
the scheme of the Government was ob- 
jectionable, and that if the Committee 
were left to form a free decision upon 
the matter, they would be likely to go 
back to the original scheme of the Com- 
missioners. e would urge all who 
could possibly do so to protest against 
the proposal of the Government. It was 
only necessary to glance at the matter 
to see its absurdity ; and it only required 
the slightest knowledge of the neigh- 
bourhood and of the character of the 
constituency to convince anyone that 
what he (Mr. Gray) stated was really a 
fact. The Government had practically 
manufactured a borough constituency 
out of one corner of Dublin County; and 
anyone who had the slightest knowledge 
of the neighbourhood could see that the 
scheme practically left only one County 
Member for Dublin. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he was 
sure, from the character of the speech 
they had heard from the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Member for the 
county of Dublin(Colonel King-Harman), 
it would be easily understood with what 
joy they all welcomed his coming 
amongst them inthat House. The hon. 
and gallant Member had spoken with a 
certain amount of heat. In fact, to say 
that he had spoken was to imply that 
he had spoken with a certain amount of 
heat. ith regard to the statement 
made as to the Emergency men, the hon. 
and gallant Member had thought it 
necessary to repudiate it very warmly. 
Surely the hon. and gallant Member 
represented the whole of the Irish people 
on this matter. He (Mr. O’Connor) 
had listened with great interest to the 
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speech of the senior Member for the 

niversity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) ; 
and he was sure'no better case could be 
made out for the pro of the Com- 
missioners than had been made out in 
that speech. The case was a bad one; 
but to his mind it had been made out by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
as well as it was possible to make it out. 
What did the case amount to? The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said that the people in this Kingstown 
Division were all of similar pursuits. 
Well, the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), who had rather 
a Socratic method of dealing with falla- 
cies, had interjected a question to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman as to 
what were the similarities of pursuit, 
and the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had said—‘‘Oh, some are profes- 
sional men, some are landlords, and some 
are merchants.” Well, he (Mr. O’Con- 
nor) had yet to learn that in Ireland 
persons who belonged to the trading 
classes were persons in a similar class of 
life to the landed aristocracy. He knew 
that in England nothing would be more 
resented by the county families than 
the insinuation that they belonged to 
the same class as the unfortunate 
wretches who got their} living by trade. 
If aclear distinction between the county 
gentry and tradespeople had been dis- 
tinctly kept in England, d fortiors it had 
been maintained with much ter 
clearness in Ireland, where the landed 
aristocracy had such a high regard for 
the privileges of caste. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had meant, no 
doubt, that there were large classes of 
persons who had their business or occu- 
pation in other parts of the county, and 
went out to Kingstown for private resi- 
dence. But let them examine that state- 
ment for a moment. He knew very well 
that it was a habit of very many people 
in Dublin who pursued their trades in 
the city to spend their nights outside the 
city. In fact, when an unfortunate per- 
son like himself went over to Dublin, 
the first thing he noticed was the facility 
which the people of Dublin enjoyed for 
getting out of the smoke and turmoil of 
the city, by paying a small fare and 
taking a short railway journey to the 
sea or into the country. He would call 
the attention of those familiar with the 
county of Dublin, or that part imme- 
diately adjacent to Dublin, to the fact 
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that Kingstown was only one of many 
places outside Dublin which the citizens 
resorted to for their residences. Some 
went to Clontarf, some to Drumcondra, 
some to Howth. In fact, Kingstown, 
Blackrock, and Bray were only some 
three, with a dozen or score of health 
and seaside and country resorts, to 
which the citizens of Dublin were ac- 
customed to go for their residences. 
Another argument of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was that the popula- 
tions of the two divisions were closely 
alike in numbers. So they were. In 
the Balbriggan Division there were 
72,992, while in the Kingstown Divi- 
sion there were 72,636. o doubt, as 
far as the equalization of the population 
was concerned, the present scheme was 
as good a one as could be devised; but 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
forgot to inform the Committee of the 
most important fact that the original 
scheme of the Boundary Commissioners 
yeronet as nearly as this final scheme 
of theirs to that desirable and necessary 
equalization of population. The fact 
that the Boundary Commissioners them- 
selves put forward the original scheme 
showed that they thought that an equali- 
zation of population was fairly reached. 
He had not the exact numbers by him 
at the present moment; but his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton) informed him that the difference 
between the populations of the two dis- 
tricts in the original scheme was only 
700. The difference in the population 
in the present scheme was 354; in other 
words the two schemes were alike in 
this—that the Boundary Commissioners 
were able to reach a degree of equali- 
zation in population which was un- 
paralleled in any of the divisions of any 
other county in any of the three coun- 
tries. Now, wherein did the old scheme 
differ from the new one? His hon. 
Friend the Member for County Carlow 
(Mr. Gray), whose acquaintance with 
County Dublin was not surpassed by 
any Member of the Committee, had 
pointed out the very important fact that 
the scheme with which they were now 
dealing was one not for giving two 
county Members to the county of Dub- 
lin, but practically one for the enfran- 
chisement of the town of Kingstown. 
The enfranchisement of Kingstown 
might or might not be a desirable pro- 
posal; if the proposal were put to the 
Mr. T. P. O Connor 
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Committee the Committee would deal 
with it on its merits, and he had no 
doubt hon. Members sitting above the 
Gangway would find many good reasons 
in favour of it. But it was not exactly 
the enfranchisement of Kingstown that 
had been secured by this scheme, be- 
cause Rathmines had been torn from 
the bosom of the city to which it be- 
longed, and had been, so to speak, pitch- 
forked to Kingstown. Rathmines had 
a greater population than Kingstown, 
and therefore the present scheme might 
fairly be described as one for the enfran- 
chisement of the town of Kingstown, 
which might be called Rathmines-cum- 
Kingstown. That, again, he maintained 
was a proposition which could have been 
fairly discussed on its merits. Some of 
them would have objected to the ugli- 
ness of the name, and some of them 
would say that Rathmines, which to all 
intents and pu s belonged to Dub- 
lin, should not be separated from that 
city, and be hung on to another town 
which was seven miles distant. The 
present proposal was one for the enfran- 
chisement of a constituency which he 
would call Rathmines-cum-Kingstown ; 
in other words it was a pro for the 
grouping of boroughs of different cha- 
racter, a system to which all the Mem- 
bers of the Government concerned in 
this Bill had declared their inveterate 
hostility. In one of the first speeches 
which the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) made 
upon the Bill, the right hon. Gentleman 
declared that the Government were dis- 
tinctly unfavourable to the principle of 
grouping of boroughs; he said that the 

lan had been tried in former Redistri- 

ution Bills, and it had not been very 
successful in its results, and that while 
the Government might be disposed under 
the stress of circumstances to permit ex- 
isting groups to remain, they had no in- 
tention whatever to make additions to 
that anomalous and unsatisfactory state 
of things. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that he had not the case of 
County Dublin in his mind, he could 
scarcely have contemplated being called 
upon at a later period of the Bill to 
stand up and defend a scheme which 
really amounted to a grouping of dif- 
ferent boroughs in one constituency. 
No doubt, he (Mr. O’Connor) and his 
hon. Friends were s i i 
foregone conclusion; but 
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console themselves with the reflection 
that they had obtained a moral victory. 
Mr. HEALY said, that this was a 
matter in which the Tory Party were 
quite as much interested as he and his 
hon. Friends. He asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) to consider for a moment 
the figures in this case. Armagh, as he 
had said, was the only constituency in 
Ireland which was to have three Mem- 
bers. In 1841, Armagh had a popula- 
tion of 231,000; in 1861, 180,000; in 
1871, 179,000; and in 1881, 160,000— 
a sinking population all the time. What 
was the case with regard to Dublin? In 
1841, Dublin County had a population 
of 140,000; in 1861, 155,000; in 1871, 
158,000 ; and in 1881, 170,000—a rising 
population all the time. Now, that was 
a very important fact; and he asked the 
Government whether, as the Armagh 
a gee was always falling and it 
three Representatives, and the 
Dublin population was always risin 
and it had only two Members, he an 
his hon. Friends were not entitled to 
some reconsideration of the matter? Of 
course, if the Bill passed in its present 
cast-iron form they would be unable to 


get redress when the population of one 
county very much exceeded that of the 


other. The Tories were interested in 
this matter, for he imagined that out 
of the three Members they would cer- 
tainly be entitled to one, whereas out 
of the two Members they would not get 
one. When the Irish Land Act was 
under consideration the Government 
were willing to accept a proposal 
that at the end of seven years a Com- 
mission should issue for the purpose of 
taking facts into consideration as to the 
continuance of the Land Commission; 
and he thought it would be well on Re- 
port, if the Government were unable to 
do so now, to consider whether a Com- 
mission should issue in five or six years’ 
time to re-adjust the relative represen- 
tation of the counties of Armagh and 
Dublin. This was not a small matter. 
The population of the Metropolitan 
county in any country would always 
rise, whereas a rustic population like 
that of Armagh would in Ireland be found 
to decrease. There was more emigra- 
tion from Ulster than from any other 
Province in Ireland. The population 
of County Dublin had increased 30 
or 40 per cent in the same number 
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of years. Now, if this Bill was to last 
yor 20 or 30 years, the population of 
County Dublin would in all probability 
by the end of that time have reached 
250,000. The population of Armagh, 
however, would have sunk to perhaps 
120,000 or 130,000; and still, by reason 
vf the fact that there was no ad- 
justable principle in the Bill, Armagh 
would have three Members and Dub- 
lin would only have two. An addi- 
tional reason why a reconsideration in 
this matter should take place was that 
Dublin City had been very badly treated. 
He would be quite content to leave it to 
the Lord Lieutenant to say that when 
Armagh had sank to a lower population 
than Dublin a Commission should issue 
to adjust the representation. This was 
not a matter upon which there could be 
any political feeling, because he had no 
doubt that in course of time the Na- 
tionalists would be able to win two of the 
three seats in Armagh. Catholics were 
gradually gaining the North of Ireland, 
and in a short time they would equal, 
if not exceed, the Protestants. Anyone 
who knew the North of Ireland knew 
that in certain counties when there was 
a farm for sale a Catholic always stepped 
in and bought it, while the emigration 
amongst Protestants was a higher per- 
centage. In consequence of that there 
would, in course of time, be a much larger 
Catholic a than there was now. 
He Sone d e Postmaster General would 
be able to see his way to provide that 
in a given time there should be a re- 
consideration of the representation al- 
lotted to the counties of Armagh and 
Dublin. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
the question of a third Member for 
County Dublin had been discussed 
several times. 

Mr. HEALY: Not in relation to this 
particular point. 

Mr. SHaW LEFEVRE: No; in 
relation to the general subject. But it 
had never been stated where the addi- 
tional Member was to come from. 

Mr. HEALY said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not understood him pro- 
perly. What he asked was that a pro- 
vision should be put in the Bill by 
which, when the population of Armagh 
sank below that of Dublin, the Lord 
Lieutenant should have power by Com- 
mission to allot the third 3 Member from 
Armagh to Dublin. 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
quite understood the hon. and learned 
Member. The proposal was that the 
Lord Lieutenant or some other autho- 
rity should have the power when, as it 
was expected it would, the population 
of the county of Dublin became greater 
than that of the county of Armagh, to 
give to County Dublin the third Member 
now allotted to County Armagh. Such 
a proposal seemed to him (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) to introduce a very extraordi- 
nary principle, one which, if adopted in 
the case of Dublin, would be claimed 
for a great many other constituencies 
with an increasing population. The 
principle was one which he was per- 
suaded the Committee would not accede 
to. The fact was that the Members had 
been allotted to the various counties 
upon the Census of 1881, and quite irre- 
spective of the question whether the 
population was an increasing or de- 
creasing one. After a certain number 
of years there would, no doubt, be a dis- 
proportion between the various con- 
stituencies—the pulation of some 
would be lower and that of some higher; 
but that was a matter which would have 
to be determined some 10 or 20 years 
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hence, when the question of redistri- 
bution came up again for consideration. 
The immediate question before the Com- 
mittee was whether the boundaries now 
determined upon were proper ones or 
not; whether the determinations of the 
Commissioners were or were not in con- 


formity with their Instructions. That 
was a question which really laid in a 
nut-shell. In his opinion, anybody who 
looked at the map, and at the condition 
of the population, and at the Instruc- 
tions given to the Commissioners, would 
admit that the conelusions come to were 
just and proper. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 70; 
Noes 19: Majority 51.—(Div. List, 
No. 112.) 

Mr. HEALY said, that before they 
left the county of Dublin he should like 
to ask the right hon. Baronet opposite 
why Ballyrobe was omitted, and what 
precautions were being taken to prevent 
mistakes ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
every precaution was being taken which 
could be taken. The Irish part of the 
Schedule, as the hon. and learned Mem- 
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ber would notice, had not been printed 
with the same care as the Scotch and 
English portions. That was owing to 
the fact of their having been delayed in 
their Irish work. The Scotch work had 
been very light ; but the Irish work had 
been very heavy, like the English. The 
Irish Schedules had been printed in a 
great hurry; but every care had been 
taken to amend them as they had been 
going along. 

Mr. HEALY said, he should like to 
say a word by way of caution. It would 
be well for the right hon. Baronet not to 
rely too much on discovering mistakes 
in connection with the Irish divisions 
through the agency of the Irish Mem- 
bers in the House, because the Irish 
Members had been directing their at- 
tention to the political aspect of the 
matter; whereas in regard to the Eng- 
lish part of the Bill hon. Members had 
been looking as much after names as 
after political matter. In that way 
many glaring mistakes might have 
escaped the Irish Members. He would, 
therefore, ask that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would pay especial attention to 
this point, in the endeavour to be accu- 
rate, and to make the Billso. He _— 
that before Report the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would put intrain all the inquiries 
he could in order to make the measure 
as perfect as possible. 

orp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that his noble Friend (Viscount Crich- 
ton), who had an Amendment on the 
Paper, had been called away; and he 
(Lord George Hamilton) was not able 
to make the proposal, as he was not 
sufficiently acquainted with the localities. 
He would, however, give Notice that 
his noble Friend would move an Amend- 
ment on Report. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: And I 
give Notice that I shall be obliged to 
oppose it. 

rk. KENNY said, he had a Notice 
on the Paper to move, in page 98, line 4, 
to leave out ‘‘Connemara” Division, 
and to insert ‘‘ West Galway”’ Division. 
There were two slightly conflicting 
Amendments on the Paper in the name 
of the hon. and gallant Member for the 
county of Galway (Colonel Nolan) ; but 
he might say that he substantially 
agreed with the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman’s proposals, and that he would 
therefore modify his own original 
Amendment, and would, in place of it, 
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move, in line 4, to leave out the word 
«« The,” and let the word ‘‘ Connemara” 
stand. 

Amendment proposed, in page 98, 
line 4, to leave out the word “ The.” — 
(Mr. Kenny.) 

Mr. KENNY said, he wished to move 
to leave out ‘‘ The Tuam Division,” in 
order to insert ‘“‘The North Galway 
Division.” 
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Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 98, line 
7, to leave out the words ‘‘ The Tuam Divi- 
sion,” in order to insert the words ‘‘The 
North Galway Division.” —(J/r. Kenny.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘The Tuam Division’ stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND said, that 
before the Amendment was put he 
thought it only fair that it should be 
stated that the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for Galway County 
(Colonel Nolan) felt very strongly upon 
these points. He had asked him (Mr. 
Redmond) to take the opportunity of 
mentioning the fact. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member had not asked him to press 
his Amendment, especially as there was 
a difference of opinion amonst the Irish 
Members with regard to it. But he had 
asked him to state his opinion, which 
was entertained by a large part of the 
people of the district, that the name of 
‘‘Tuam” should remain. It was un- 
necessary to state the reasons which lay 
at the bottom of that opinion. Tuam 
was the name of a very ancient place, 
the seat of an Archbishopric, aad one 
that was well known and respected. He 
thought it should be retained. How- 
ever, he was fulfilling his duty by men- 
tioning the objection the hon. and gal- 
lant Member entertained to the Amend- 
ment. No doubt, on Report, the hon. 
and gallant Member would bring for- 
ward an Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HEALY said, that he would now 
move that the Chairman report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. It would be 
understood that they had only got to 
line 20, and that, of course, saved his 
Amendment. When they came to line 20 
they would take the Northern Division 
of Londonderry, and they would have to 
alter the title. He should like to ask 
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the right hon. Baronet, in order that 
they might know exactly where they 
stood, when, as they had made very 
fair progress that night, they might ex- 
pect the Bill to come on again ? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report erates 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Healy.) 


Sin CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Navy Estimates would come on on Mon- 
day, and this Bill would be taken on 
Tuesday, and he hoped it might be 
finished in reasonable time, judging 
from the Amendments that were on the 
Paper on that day. He would propose 
that the Report should be taken as the 
first Order on Monday week. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
heard the statement of the right hon. 
Baronet with extreme surprise. They 
had discussed this matter at Question 
time that day, and the Prime Minister 
had given them to understand that if 
the Bill was not finished that night it 
would be continued on Monday. Every- 
one knew at that time that there was no 
chance of the Bill being finished that 
night. It was one of those open secrets 
that everyone acquainted with Parlia- 
mentary Business was well acquainted 
with. He knew several Gentlemen 
who, on going away that night, were 
going out of town, and had left 
under the impression that this Bill 
would come on on Monday. He must 
express his strong objection to a sudden 
ae of opinion being arrived at at 
that late hour of the night, and after a 
statement of a different kind had been 
made in a full House earlier in the 
evening. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had consulted with hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite on the matter, and the arrange- 
ment he proposed to carry out had been 
the result of that communication. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 

estminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) was 
anxious that the Navy Estimates should 
be taken, and the Government had 
agreed to take them on Monday; because 
otherwise they did not know when they 
would be able to bring them on. The 
Government felt that they could not get 
to Report of the Biil on Monday, and 


that if they had put the Bill down for 
that day they would have lost all oppor- 


[ Sixteenth Night.] 
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tunity of taking the Navy Estimates, 
without gaining anything. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that he 
had had a conversation with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith), and his 
impression of that conversation was op- 
posed to what seemed to be the impres- 
sion of the right hon. Baronet. The 
inconvenience of the course proposed 
was undoubted. It must be inconvenient 
to all those Members who left the House 
that evening at 6 o’cleck, fully per- 
suaded that this Bill would come on on 
Monday, and not on Tuesday. He (Mr. 
Balfour) should feel bound to raise this 
question again. 

Mr. HEALY : I hope the hon. Mem- 
ber does not consider that the Irish 
Members are getting any advantage. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, no! 

Mr. HEALY: Because, as far as we 
are concerned, we would far rather that 
the Bill should come on on Monday. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that he communicated on the subject 
with the Leader of the Opposition, and 
had understood from him that the course 
now proposed would be the most conve- 
nient. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that he agreed with the hon. Member 
for Hertford (Mr. Balfour) that the 
alteration of the original arrangement 
would be very inconvenient to Members 
who were not now in the House; but, 
on the other hand, he believed there 
would be a great deal of advantage in 
the course proposed, because they would 
all agree that it was desirable to get 
through the Bill as soon as possible, 
and that it was desirable to make pro- 
gress with the Navy Estimates. It was 
clear that if these were not taken on 
Monday it would not be possible to go 
on with the Government Business for 
some days. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
if they did take the Bill the first thing 
on Monday it would lead to considerable 
difficulty, and they would not be able to 
take the Navy Estimates for a consider- 
able time. The Budget proceedings 
would occupy a long period. 

Mr. WHITLEY agreed that the 
course the Government was proposing 
was inconvenient. Indeed, this was not 
the first time arrangements which had 
been made earlier in the evening in a 
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full House were upset by agreement 
subsequently pers. into. On two or 
three occasions when the Prime Minister 
had announced a certain course of pro- 
ceeding he had observed that later on 
that course had been altered. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to hon. Members that this discussion 
is becoming irregular. The question as 
to what day the Bill should be deferred 
to does not come on until I have made 
my Report to Mr. Speaker. If there is 
to be a discussion at all, the proper time 
to raise it would be when a Motion is 
made to appoint a day for the resump- 
tion of the Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, after what 
had fallen from his noble Friend and 
the right hon. Baronet opposite he would 
not press the matter further; but he 
trusted that the Government would not 
in future suddenly, and at the close of a 
Sitting, alter the course of Business ar- 
ranged in a full House at Question 
time. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
it was definitely understood that the 
Committee would be continued on Mon- 
day, if not finished at the present Sitting. 
The Prime Minister was asked when 
the Navy Estimates would be proceeded 
with, if not taken on Monday, and he 
replied that he could not then fix a day 
for them ; and as it was evident to every- 
body the Committee on the Parliamen- 
tary Elections (Redistribution) Bill would 
not finish that night, Members interested 
in the Navy Estimates had gone away 
with the understanding that the Esti- 
mates would not be taken on Monday. 

Mr. HEALY said, perhaps it might 

abate the indignation of hon. Gentlemen 
to know the reason for the change. If 
the Committee finished on Monday, then 
Tuesday would be set free for Motions; 
and it happened that Irish Members had 
the first place for the Motion impugning 
the conduct of the Speaker, and that the 
Government wished to get rid of. 
Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was a party to the re-arrangement ; but 
he was not aware what Business was 
down for Tuesday ; he was sure the hon. 
and learned Member would take his 
word for that. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Tuesday next. 





Sir Charles W. Dilke 














EGYPTIAN LOAN BILL.—[Brz 122.) 
(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Hibbert.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Mr. HEALY said, so far this Bill had 
proceeded without the intervention of 
the Irish Party in the debates; but he 
could not, as an Irish Member, allow it 
to pass without a protest, and he in- 
tended to divide against this stage. He 
had not intervened, and would not do 
so now, except to offer a —— against 
the proposal to grant a loan of an im- 
mense amount to a bankrupt Power, 
while advances for desirable and neces- 
sary public works in Ireland were re- 
fused. Protesting against this disposal 
of public money, and that afterwards it 
might not be said that the Bill passed 
nemine contradicente, he should challenge 
the question, and take a division. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 42; Noes 
17: Majority 25.—(Div. List, No. 113.) 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


TELEGRAPH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—[Brxz 121.] 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Hibbert.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Second Reading be deferred 
till Monday.” —( Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he noted what 
was said about this Bill in the afternoon 
by the Postmaster General — namely, 
that it would not be taken until it could 
be reached at a reasonable hour. Now, 
was there any hope of that opportunity 
being found on Monday ? y not put 
the Bill down for Friday, when there 
would be far more chance of finding a 
reasonable hour for it? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it would 
be better to set down the Bill for Mon- 
day. Of course, he should adhere to his 
undertaking not to bring it on except at 
a reasonable time; but that time might 
be found on Monday. 


Motion agreed to. 
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of Conferences) Bill, 122 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (EXPENSES OF 
CONFERENCES) BILL.—{Bux 88.] 
(Mr. Leake, Mr. Algernon Egerton, Mr. Agnew, 
Mr. Arnold.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress 10th April. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 2 (Expenses of local autho- 
rities may be allowed). 

Amendment proposed, in 1, line 
18, after the word ‘‘ Board,” to insert the 
words ‘in that behalf.’’—( Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HEALY said, when the Amend- 
ment was moved on a previous occasion 
he expressed a hope that the Govern- 
ment would see their way to the inser- 
tion of a clause extending the Bill to 
Ireland. Since then he had been given 
to understand the egos see. had 

to that suggestion, an rha; 
it would be pine. se to the Solicitor 
General for Ireland at that point to state 
his proposal. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he saw 
no objection to the Bill being extended 
to Ireland, and he had prepared an 
Amendment in the form of a new clause 
to come in after Clause 3. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was willing 
to do whatever would facilitate progress, 
and would withdraw his Amendment if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman wished 
to introduce words making the clause 
applicable to the Local Government 
Board (Ireland). Understanding from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s ges- 
ture that was not so, he would move the 
insertion of the words. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Interpretation). 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Wacker) said, as con- 
sequential upon the clause to follow and 
to make Clause 3 applicable to England 
he proposed to put in the words “ in 
England.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
26, after the word “‘ that,’ to insert the 
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words “in England.”—(Mr. Solicttor 
General for Ireland.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


New Clause (Application of the Act 
to Ireland, )—brought up, and read the 
first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. HEALY asked what was the 
clause ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, it was 
to the effect that the term Local Govern- 
ment Board should mean the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Ireland), substituting 
the Act of 1878 for the English Act of 
1875, and that the term ‘‘ Local Au- 
thority’ should mean Rural Sanitary 
Authority and Urban Sanitary Au- 
thority. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was not so con- 
versant with the Act as he ought to be. 
Did the term ‘‘ Urban Sanitary Autho- 
rity” include ‘‘ Town Commissioners ?” 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): Yes. 


Clause agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Bill, as amended, be reported 
to the House.” —( Mr. Leake.) 


Mr. HEALY said, there was a small 
matter in connection with the Preamble 
which, perhaps, it was scarcely worth 
while referring to ; but the Preamble set 
forth that ‘‘ whereas doubts have arisen,” 
&c. Those doubts, however, never had 
arisen in connection with the Irish Act, 
and it would be better to strike out the 
Preamble. Those Preambles were all 
humbug, and were generally omitted. 
Why have a Preamble at all ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. and learned Member that the 
Committee have agreed to the Preamble. 
Of course the hon. and learned Member 
could move to omit the Preamble on 
Report, and the Bill having been 
amended there must be a “ Report” 
stage. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday 27th April, and to 
be printed, | Bill 129.] 
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MOTIONS. 
— Qe 
MEDICAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to amend ‘The Medical Act, 1858.’ ”"— 
(Dr. Lyons.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
did the hon. Member mean to re-intro- 
duce the particular Government Bill of 
last year? 

Dr. LYONS said, that was not at all 
his object. It would be a small Bill 
having for its object the removal of dis- 
abilities of certain practitioners who 
were Members of the Irish College of 
Physicians, with reference to certain ap- 
pointments in England, where it was a 
condition that candidates should be 
Members or Fellows of certain Colleges, 
and also to insert on the Register the 
title of Master of Obstetrics granted by 
the University of Dublin. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Dr. 
Lyons. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXPENDITURE. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Nort be a Member of the 
Select Committee.” —( Mr. Hibbert.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, he thought this 
Committee was badly nominated. Of 
the proposed 15 Members only one be- 
longed to the Irish Party, and he, though 
very competent for the duty, was not now 
in attendance in the House, nor did he 
know when his hon. Friend could attend. 
The subject of the proposed inquiry had 
particular interest for Irish Members, in- 
asmuch as Ireland contributed more 
than her share towards the general ex- 
wg oy and received much less than 

er fair proportion in return. Several 
of the Departments were starved to the 
disadvantage of Ireland, and the whole 
system of Civil Service administration in 
Ireland deserved the serious attention 
of the House. For instance, in the Board 
of Works Department it was the custom 
to prepare inflated Estimates spent in 
the increase of the pay and allowances 
of permanent officials, by a system 


very nearly approaching fraud. He 
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maintained that a representation of the 
Irish Party by one Member was alto- 
gether inadequate, and whenever his 
hon. Friend (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) could 
not attend a meeting they would have no 
Representative. e would suggest a 
ostponement of the subject, unless the 
vernment would give them something 
like a real representation. It could not 
be pretended that a fifteenth was an ade- 
quate representation of the Irish Party 
on a subject in which Ireland had a 
special and peculiar interest. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
understood that his noble Friend who 
had charge of the arrangement of these 
matters had consulted the Representa- 
tive of hon. Members on the Benches 
opposite in referenee to this Committee. 
rn. SEXTON said, yes; but offered 
only one nomination. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
this was the first intimation of any dis- 
satisfaction with name or number ; there 
had been no suggestion of it, and they 
were taken quite by surprise. These 
arrangements were made, as necessarily 
they must be, by understandings arrived 
at beforehand. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
said, in reference to the constitution of 
the Committee, that his hon. Friend the 
Member for North Lincoln (Mr. Winn) 
had only nominated five Members ; not 
that he complained of that—no doubt 
it was a proper arrangement. He was 
one of those nominated; but owing to 
a change of circumstances, of which 
the House was aware, he was afraid 
he should be unable to give much atten- 
tion to the proceedings. But what he 
desired to point out was that this Com- 
mittee was not struck in the usual way ; 
the object had evidently been very 
naturally and properly to put upon it 
Gentlemen selected rather with a view 
to their acquaintance with the subject 
of inquiry than with regard to the 
balance of Parties. He apprehended it 
was not a question into which political 
feeling would enter. He only mentioned 
that to show that Irish Members were 
only in the same position, as regarded 
proportion, as the Conservative Party. 

r. SHEIL said, he did not under- 
stand that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) was dissatisfied 
with the name of the hon. Member (Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna) on the Committee. 
He (Mr. Sheil) was responsible for that 
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nomination ; but it must not be assumed 
that when the noble Lord (Lord Richard 
Grosvenor), coming for a name, received 
it, that thereupon the Irish Party were 
necessarily satisfied. It was no part of 
his duty to point out the faults he might 
think existed in the constitution of the 
Committee. So far as his duty was con- 
cerned, it was fulfilled by handing in 
the name of the hon. Member (Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna) when asked to nomi- 
nate a Member. 

Mr. HEALY said, it must be under- 
stood, as observed by his hon. Friend, 
whose zeal and activity was well known, 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) in no degree desired 
to cast any slur upon the nomination— 
quite the contrary. There was some 
force in the remark of the Home Secre- 
tary ; ana all must feel that in the deli- 
cate duty of appointing a Committee it 
was necessary to have some understand- 
ing asto what should take place, to avoid, 
as far as possible, discussions of a per- 
sonal character. If the noble Lord had 
instructions to put in a Member of the 
Party, of course he would go to his hon. 
Friend the Irish ‘‘ Whip ”’ (Mr. Sheil), 
and so the name would be settled. But 
in the House the Party had a perfect 
right to challenge the proportion of their 
representation. Surely the Home Seere- 
tary would see they were entitled to 
some consideration. Apart from any 
other considerations, why not treat them 
fairly in proportion to their numbers? 
It might be the Committee would not 
finish its task, and would have to be 
re-cast after the General Election. Why 
wrangle over such a point for an hour 
at such an hour? If the Irish Party 
had more than their right, would it ‘‘ set 
the Thames on fire?”’ Was there any- 
thing of a revolutionary nature to be 
apprehended from the proceedings of this 
Committee? Why show such an un- 
gracious grudging spirit? Indeed, they 
were under an obligation to his hon. 
Friend for his endeavour to get Ireland 
properly represented in this matter. He 
would ask the Government, who de- 
manded 14 Representatives and Ireland 
one, were Irish Representatives such 
formidable persons that another could 
not be trusted on the Committee ? Surely 
they would not pay Irish yp the 
extravagant compliment of supposi 
that another of "their number all 
upset the balance? 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
might mention that in the nomination 
of another Committee, a Motion for 
which was on the Paper, though it 
would not be moved, were two Members 
from the Party opposite below the Gang- 
way out of a total of 15—more than the 
proper portion. He would suggest that 
it was open to Members to increase the 
numbers of this Committee. 

Mr. HEALY asked, would the Govern- 
ment agree to that ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he could 
not promise that. 

r. HIBBERT said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was not present; the 
arrangements for the Committee had 
been agreed upon with his right hon. 
Friend, and it would be inconvenient to 
alter those arrangements in his absence. 
He (Mr. Hibbert) would suggest that 
the Committee should be appointed as 
proposed, and that subsequently a Mo- 
tion might be made by any hon. Mem- 
ber to increase the number of the Com- 
mittee by two; one of these might then 
be a Member from Ireland. He might 
mention that already there were two 
Irish Members nominated out of 15. 

Mr. HEALY said, one was merely a 
Liberal Member. 

Mr. HIBBERT: Of course, if two 
Members were added to the Committee, 
Ireland would have a fair claim for 
another Member. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the best way of 
ending the controversy would be to ad- 
journ the debate to Monday, giving the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the oppor- 
tunity of making up his’mind. He 
therefore moved the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. HEALY said, he would ask the 
Speaker on a point of Order whether, if 
this was the first time—as he believed it 
was— that this Notice of Motion had 
appeared on the Paper, objection taken 
was not in itself sufficient to bring the 
Motion within the operation of the 
Half-past 12 Rule, and necessitate a 
postponement ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The nomination of 
a Committee is excepted from the Half- 
past 12 Rule. 

Mr. HEALY said, he thought it was 
brought within the Standing Orders. 


1LORDS} 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member is referring to a - 
rate paragraph in the Standing er 
relating to Standing Committees. The 
nomination of an ordinary Select Com- 
mittee is also exempted from the Half- 
past 12 Rule. 

Mr. HIBBERT appealed to the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) not to 
press his Motion. He would certainly 
use his influence with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to increase the number 
on the Committee to17. He was notin 
a position to promise that that would be 
done ; but he would promise to use his 
influence in favour of it; and if the 
number was made 17, two of the whole 
should be Members of the Irish Party. 

Mr. SEXTON said, if they were 
satisfied that this would be done their 
object would be gained. He did not 
doubt the goodwill and bona fides of the 
Secretary to the Treasury ; but a speech 
hostile to their desire had been delivered 
by the Home Secretary. Neither of the 
Cabinet Ministers present had offered to 
support the Secretary to the Treasury. 
If either would promise their aid there 
would be no objection to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 14; 
Noes 386: Majority 22.—(Div. List, 
No. 114.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Nort be a Member of the Committee.”’ 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 20th April, 1885. 


MINUTES.]— Pusuic Butts — First Reading 
—Egyptian Loan® (74); Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary Redistribution * (76). 

Second Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Labourers Act) (No. 2)* 
(64); Hon Freedom of Boroughs (61). 

Committee—Solicitors (Ireland) * (53). 

Referred to Select Committee—Poisons (33). 
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SUPPLY—THE VOTE OF CREDIT. 
QUESTION. F 


Toe Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, there was an understanding last 
week, correctly or incorrectly, on this 
side of the House, that the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs would be prepared to make 
some statement to the House to-night 
preparatory to the statement which is 
to be made in the House of Commons 
on the subject of the Vote of Credit. 
It would be satisfactory to know what 
the intention of the noble Ear! is. 

Eart GRANVILLE: It is a fact that 
a statement is to be made in the House 
of Commons on the Motion for the Vote 
of Credit, and I shall make a somewhat 
similar statement to your Lordships at 
the same time. I believe the Vote of 
Credit will be asked for to-morrow, and 
I shall then avail myself of the opportu- 
nity of addressing your Lordships. I 
may state that a telegraphic despatch 
was received from Sir Peter Lumsden 
on Friday, and that the character of that 
despatch was confirmatory of his own 
statement of the case, and in contradic- 
tion to that which has been put forward 
by General Komaroff. We are expect- 
ing still further details from Sir Peter 
Lumsden on the subject. 

Tre Eant or CARNARVON : Is the 
House to expect a further statement 
from the noble Earl on this important 
matter ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: Yes. 


HONORARY FREEDOM OF BOROUGHS 
BILL.—(No 61.) 
(The Marquess of Ripon.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

THe Marquess oF RIPON, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
explained that its object was to give to 
all municipal boroughs in England the 
power of conferring their honorary free- 
dom on distinguished men. Burghs in 
Scotland possessed the power, as did 
also the City of London; and he knew 
of no reason why other important towns 
in England should not be placed in 
the same position. His attention had 


first been drawn to the subject in his 
capacity of High Steward of Hull. The 
citizens of that town desired to have the 
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ewe which the Bill would confer, and 
e had endeavoured to effect their ob- 
ject by introducing a clause for that 
purpose in a Private Bill. The noble 

on the Woolsack, as Chairman of 
Committees, had, however, objected to 
that course, and he had consequently 
introduced the present Bill, which had 
the approval of the Home Secretary and 
of the Leader of the Opposition in their 
Lordships’ House. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Jfonday next. 


MALTA—SALARY OF THE GOVERNOR 
AND OTHER OFFICIALS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the salary of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Malta has been placed on 
the Civil List of the Island contrary 
to Her Majesty’s instructions of 11th 
May 1849, to the promises of the Malta 
Government conveyed to the Elected 
Members of Council by letters dated 
8th February and Ist April 1868, to a 
Resolution in Council 7th April 1868, 
and to the despatches of the Duke of 
Buckingham of 20th March and 16th 
May 1868; and, whether any instruc- 
tions on this subject have been given 
by the present Secretary of State to the 
Governor for the last occasion on which 
the matter was brought before the 
Council? The noble Lord explained 
that not long ago the nobie Earl (the 
Earl of Derby) proposed that a consider- 
able addition should be made to the 
salary of the Chief Secretary of Malta, 
upon whom the title of Lieutenant Go- 
vernor was conferred, and to the salary 
of the Chief Justice. Now, ever since 
1848 it had been a part of the Consti- 
tution of Malta that any proposal to 
make additions to official salaries should 
be communicated to and made through 
the Council of the Island. This prac- 
tice had not been adhered to in the case 
to which he wished to draw attention. 
The Elected Members of Council also 
complained that the noble Earl’s plan 
was only ratified by the interposition of 
the Governor, who gave his casting vote 
in favour of it, their objection being 
that he ought not to have exercised his 
right to vote in connection with a matter 
of local, and not Imperial interest. 


F 
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Tue Eart or DERBY said, that he 
had no difficulty in giving the explana- 
tion which the noble Viscount asked 
for, and he thought it would be satisfac- 
tory. The question which was brought 
before the Council of Malta was not one 
involving an addition to the expenses of 
the Oivil List. It was, in fact, of a con- 
trary nature. According to the arrange- 
ment that prevailed two years ago, the 
Governor received £5,000 a-year, which 
came entirely from the local Revenues. 
The Colonial Secretary received £1,000. 
Some complaints were made that the 
salary of the Governor was received by 
him partly in respect of services rendered 
in his military capacity, and it was argued 
that such services ought to be paid for 
out of Imperial instead of local Revenues. 
Thinking that there was some justice in 
these complaints, and with the view of 
relieving the finances of Malta, he made 
the arrangement which came into opera- 
tion two years ago. By that arrange- 
ment the duty of paying a part of the 
Governor’s salary—namely, £2,000— 
was transferred to the War Department, 
and so far the salary became an Im- 
perial instead of a local charge. That 
set free a sum of £2,000 a-year upon 
the Civil List; and as in consequence of 
the arrangement the duties of the Colo- 
nial Secretary were considerably in- 
creased, it seemed fair that some portion 
of the sum so set free should be used to 
increase his salary. He was accordingly 

iven £1,600 a-year instead of £1,000; 

ut the net result of the transaction was 
to benefit the local finances to the extent 
of £1,400 annually. As to the question 
whether the Governor had a right to 
vote on the occasion referred to, he had 
to say that he could not agree that 
questions involving the transfer of part 
of the Governor’s functions and the 
creation of a Lieutenant Governor could 
be regarded as exclusively local, and not 
Imperial. 


MALTA—LIST OF THE NOBLES. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH, in asking the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther he will cause a list of the Nobles 
of Malta, whose titles have been recog- 
nized by Her Majesty, to be published 
in The London Gazette, as was recently 
done in the case of a Canadian noble- 
man ? said, that the nobility of Malta was 
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not a mushroom nobility, but had existed 
for hundreds of years. Many of the 

titles went back as far as the 13th cen- | 
tury, and the rights of the nobility had 
been over and over again confirmed in 
Statutes by the Grand Masters; and 
when Malta was handed over to this 
country a solemn engagement was given 
that all their rights and privileges 
should be respected. It was felt by 
them as a great grievance that the re- 
cognition formerly accorded to them had 
been taken away by despatches from 
the Colonial Office. When Queen Ade- 
laide visited the Island he was present, 
and the nobility occupied the place of 
precedence. Things went on in the 
same way until His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales was in the Island. On 
that occasion the matter was referred to 
the Governor, and he understood that 
the Judges somehow or other claimed to 
take precedence of the nobility contrary 
to all precedent. The question was re- 
ferred to Lord Carnarvon, then at the 
Colonial Office ; and though he would be 
the last person to accuse his noble Friend 
of neglecting any matter that came 
before him, he could not help thinking 
that the noble Earl could have paid but 
slight attention to the subject, for he 
wrote back that the precedence always 
allowed to the nobility should give place 
to that of the Judges, and in a subse- 
quent despatch he extended the pre- 
cedence to the Judges’ wives. That had 
created a very unpleasant feeling in 
Malta. He had been long acquainted 
with the Island, and he could say that 
the nobility were strongly attached to 
the British connection, and that many 
of them were of considerable wealth, 
cultivated intelligence, and eminently 
fitted to adorn the high station they 
before occupied. They naturally felt 
grieved that their position and their 
representations had been persistently 
ignored by the Colonial Office. The 
noble Earl was asked on a recent occa- 
sion whether he would permit their 
titles to be published in 7he London Ga- 
sette. Unless that was done they would 
have no status at the English Court. 
Considering this as a matter of policy, 
he thought that the claims of the no- 
bility of Malta should be recognized. 
In India we should not attempt for a 
moment to refuse their high rank to the 
Princes and nobles of that country, nor 
ought we to do it in this case, because 
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we had nodanger toapprehend. What 
he would ask was whether the noble 
Earl would allow those titles to be pub- 
lished in Zhe London Gazette, so that 
those gentlemen might take their places 
at the English Court ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that there 
was no intention on his part, and he was 
sure there had been none on the part of 
any of his Predecessors, to treat with dis- 
respect or neglect the Maltese nobility. 
They were a very respectable but not a 
numerous body, consisting of between 20 
and 30 families. When he saw the Ques- 
tion of the nobleViscount on the Paper he 
referred the matter to Sir Albert Wvods, 
Garter King-at-Arms in Heralds’ Col- 
lege, who was the highest authority on 
such points; and he received an answer 
the purport of which was that what the 
noble Viscount proposed—namely, the 
publication of the list of those nobies 
in The London Gazette, would certainly 
not have the effect the noble Viscount 
desired. It would not, he was informed, 
give the possessors of Maltese titles 
rank or precedence in England ; and, 
with respect to the rank and precedence 
they enjoyed in Malta, their status had 
been fully recognized. What the noble 
Viscount proposed, therefore, would not 
alter their status in any respect. The 
noble Viscount raised another question 
—that of their precedence as compared 
with the precedence of official digni- 
taries in the Island. That was not the 
Question which the noble Viscount had 
given Notice of, but referred to an en- 
tirely different matter; but he believed 
it was a general rule in the Colonies 
and in India, as well as in Malta, that 
official rank took precedence. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said, what he 
wished to state was that the grievance 
felt most strongly was that the conditions 
upon which Malta had been annexed to 
this country had not been observed. It 
was promised that all the rights of the 
nobility should be preserved, and that 
they should enjoy the same position with 
respect to public functionaries as they 
had enjoyed at the time of the Grand 
Masters. 

Tue Duxe or EDINBURGH: Per- 
haps your Lordships will allow me to 
say a few words on this matter. Your 
Lordships must be fully aware that the 
intercourse between the English and 
Maltese societies does not always run 
quite smoothly, and I think that if the 
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noble Earl, although he may not be in 
the position to accord entirely what the 
noble Viscount’s Motion proposes, could 
yet in some way further recognize the 
poire of the nobles of Malta, it would 

e a great benefit. There is one point 
to which I would venture to allude as 
creating a difficulty between English 
and Maltese societies, and that is the 
absolute refusal of the members of the 
club to receive the Maltese within the 
club. I think—and I have always ex- 
pressed myself at Malta in the same 
sense—that that is the greatest possible 
mistake, and a great injustice to those 
high-minded Maltese gentlemen who are 
so anxious to become members there. 
I think, perhaps, if the Government 
could in any way give some further re- 
cognition to the position of the nobility 
in Malta, it might act as a great induce- 
ment to the members of the club to elect 
Maltese to it; and I am certain that the 
result would be that intereourse there 
would run far more smoothly, and I am 
sure would only tend to strengthen Bri- 
tish rule in that Island. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, the sub- 
ject referred to by the illustrious Duke 
was not within the competence of the 
Government. He was quite sure the 
Maltese nobility would feel very grateful 
for the interest shown in their position 
by their Lordships’ House; and he cor- 
dially concurred in what had been said, 
that it was most desirable that the social 
relations between the Maltese and the 
English should be closer and more cor- 
dial than hitherto. 


POISONS BILL.—(No. 33.) 
(The Lord President.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read, and discharged, 


Lorv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Presr- 
DENT of the CovuncrL), in moving that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, said, that the measure was a very 
necessary attempt to improve the law 
relating to the registration of poisons. 
The subject was one of some perplexity 
and no little difficulty, and he hoped 
their Lordships would agree to the Mo- 
tion. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be referred to 


a Select Committee.””—( Zhe Lord Press- 
dent.) 
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Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, who had 
given Notice that on the Motion for 
going into Committee on the Bill he 
would move — “That the House re- 
solve itself into Committee on the Bill 
this day six months,” said, he felt very 
strongly that a measure on this subject 
was necessary, right, and proper. At 
the same time, however, he was of opi- 
nion that the Bill now before their Lord- 
ships was not a good one, and that it 
was extremely likely to harass and 
hamper legitimate trade. It had been 
brought forward without any reference 
to the interests of the trade or to the 
interests of the public; and on that 
ground he appealed to the noble Lord 
some time ago to refer it to a Select 
Committee. The noble Lord did not at 
the time see his way to respond to the 


appeal, but had now done so; and he, 


had no doubt that the inquiry on the 
subject would prove to be of great value 
even if the Bil did not pass this Ses- 
sion. He should withdraw his Notice 
on the Paper, and he hoped the Motion 
of the noble Lord would be carried. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill referred accordingly. 


AFRICA (RED SEA COAST) — THE 
ITALIANS AT MASSOWAH. 


QUESTION. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked Her Majesty’s Government, If 
it is true that Arab prisoners have 
been handed over for custody to the 
Italians at Massowah; and, if so, by 
what right under the Law of Nations 
the Italian forces can be asked to be- 
come gaolers of these prisoners, since 
making prisoners of war carried with it 
the responsibility of feeding them pro- 
perly, and if these prisoners attempted 
to escape the Italians would have no 
right to use force to detain them? He 
also asked whether it was true that 
forced labour had been employed on the 
railway near Wady Halfa, and that 
these labourers were kept 12 or 13 hours 
at work, and worked under the lash ? 

Eart GRANVILLE, in reply, said, 
that he was unable to give any an- 
swer to the first part of the Question 
of the noble Lord, as Her Majesty’s 
Government had no communication on 
the subject. As to the second part of 
the Question, the information of the 
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Government appeared to be contrary to 
that of the noble Lord; because, so far 
from the railway being laid by forced 
labour, it was being constructed by 
Egyptian soldiers. 

House adjourned at Five o’clock, 


till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 20th April, 1885. 


MINUTES.] — Setecr Commitrrer — School 
Board Elections (Voting), nominated. 

SuprLy—considered in Committee—Navy Esti- 
MATES. 

Parvate Birt (by Order) — Withdrawn — 
Northampton and Banbury and Metropolitan 
Junction Railway.* 

Pusuic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading—Muni- 
cipal Corporations (Quarter Session Bo- 
roughs)* [133]; Registration of Voters 
(Scotland) * [132]. 

First Reading—Medical Act (1858) Amendment * 
{130} ; Tramways (Ireland) Provisional Order 

(No. 1) * {131}. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——- 6 — 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH 
COAST RAILWAY (VARIOUS POWERS) 
BILL. 


Sm ARTHUR OTWAY said, he had 
to make a Motion in regard to this Bill 
which was almost of a formal character, 
and had been made on similar occasions 
in previous years. There was a matter 
coming before a Select Committee con- 
nected with the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway; and, as he was 
formerly a Director of that Railway, he 
thought it better that the Bill should be 
adjudicated upon by some other person 
than himself. He had consulted the 
Chairman of the Standing Order Com- 
mittee, who had been good enough to 
consent to take this particular Commit- 
tee; and he, therefore, begged to move, 
as on previous occasions, under Stand- 
ing Order No. 109—*‘ That the Chairman 
of the Committee on Standing Orders be 
appointed Chairman of the Committee 
on the Bill.” 


Question put, and agreed to, 
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Ordered, That the Chairman of the 
Committee on Standing Orders be ap- 
ag Chairman of the Committee on 
the Bill. 


MOTION. 
polities 
POST OFFICE SITES [PURCHASE OF 
LAND AND EXPENSES]. 
RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That this House will, To-morrow, re- 
solve itself into Committee upon Post 
Office Sites [Purchase of Land and Ex- 
penses |.” —(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Mr. HEALY asked if the Govern- 
ment proposed to set up this Bill to- 
morrow ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Yes. It 
is simply a Motion to enable a Bill to 
be set up in Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HEALY appealed to the Speaker 
whether the course proposed to be taken 
was regular ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, there was no- 
thing irregular in it. 

Mr. HEALY remarked that if that 
were so, how was it that the Bill had 
not been printed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
this is the first stage to allow the Bill to 
be introduced. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: This is 
merely a formal stage in order to enable 
a financial Bill to be set up. 

Mr. HEALY: I understand that this 
is a Money Bill, and I ask why this 
stage was not taken in the first instance, 
instead of waiting until after the Bill 
had been read a second time? I pre- 
sume that, this being a Money Bill, the 
Half-past Twelve o'clock Rule would 
not operate; but really the way in 
which the measure has been dealt with 
makes it extremely difficult for the House 
to understand whether it is a Money Bill 
or not. I understand, Sir, that you 
have now ruled that the Bill is a Money 
Bill, although the Orders of the House 
have not been complied with, and the 
measure was not introduced in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House in the first 
instance. I think the question is one of 
some importance to the House gene- 
rally, or we shall never be able to know 
whether a Bill is a Money Bill or not; 
I submit with respect, as the sanction of 
no Committee has yet been obtained, 
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the Half-past Twelve o’clock Rule should 


operate. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The Bill 
was not brought in as a Money Bill, 
and, as a matter of fact, it was blocked, 
and could not be brought on after half- 
past 12 o’clock. At present, the Bill is 
not a Money Bill. 

Mr. HEALY: I understand that you, 
Sir, have ruled this to be a Money Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General now says that it is not a 
Money Bill, and I wish to know which 
view is correct ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is entirely a 
different proceeding for the purpose of 
setting up a Bill, and it is n to 
pass a Resolution in Committee for the 
purpose of sanctioning a Money Clause 
ina Bill. The Bill itself is not entirely 
a Money Bill; but it will contain a 
clause which is a Money Clause, and in 
order to bring that clause in harmony 
with the Rules of the House it is neces- 
sary to set up the Bill in Committee, sothat 
the Money Clause may be inserted in it. 

Mr. HEALY: I perfectly understand 
that point; but if it is not yet a Money 
Bill it will be perfectly possible to block 
the measure to-morrow. For the pur- 
pose of obtaining your ruling upon the 
point to-morrow, I propose to block the 
Bill to-night. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
the Bill itself is before a Select Com- 
mittee. When it comes back from that 
Select Committee it will be in the power 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) to take the 
course he has just suggested. 

Mr. SEXTON: How can a Reso- 
lution in Committee set up a Bill which 
is already before the House, and which 
has been read a second time ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman has reference only 
to a clause which it is proposed to insert 
in an existing Bill. There is no pro- 
posal to set up an entire Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee thereupon To-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 
—j— 
POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—KILLESHANDRA, 
CO. CAVAN. 
Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Is he aware that, at the recent election 
of Poor Law Guardians for the Kille- 
shandra Division of Cavan Union, the 
voting papers of Captain Beresford for 
said division were collected and given in 
to the returning officer with the name 
of Captain Beresford written thereon, he 
being in London at the time, and could 
not possibly have signed the voting 
paper in person; is he aware that the 
said voting papers, after being left by 
the police at the residence of Captain 
Beresford, were taken away by a young 
gentleman lately appointed to the Oom- 
mission of the Peace, and sent back in 
time for the constabulary collector with 
the name of Oaptain Beresford inscribed 
thereon ; whether the action of the Jus- 
tice of the Peace is justifiable in Law ; 
and, are the said voting papers still in 
the hands of the returning officer of the 
Cavan Union ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
The Returning Officer rejected two 
voting papers issued to Captain Beres- 
ford, as he was of opinion that the 
signatures to them were not genuine. 
He has no knowledge of what occurred 
between the issue of the papers and 
their return to him after collection; but 
if the name of the gentleman who is 
accused of taking them away is fur- 
nished further inquiry on the subject 
can be made. The papers are in the 
hands of the Clerk of the Union. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) —NORTH DUB- 
LIN BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Irish Local Government Board 
have withdrawn, or resolved to with- 
draw, their veto against the resolution 
of the North Dublin Board of Guar- 
dians, appointing the Hibernian Bank 
their treasurer ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
This matter has been fully inquired 
into. It appears that the Bank of Ire- 
land, on full knowledge of the cireum- 
stances, is willing to lend the Guardians 
the money required for building pur- 
poses; and as no reasonable complaint 
ean be made of the manner in which that 
Bank acts towards the Guardians in 
regard to temporary overdrafts, there 
are no grounds for depriving it of the 
treasurership of the Union. A commu- 
nication explaining the decision of the 


Mr. Biggar 
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Local Government Board will be before 
the Guardians at their next meeting. 

Mr. HEALY: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if the Bank of Ireland 
is willing to lend money at the same 
rate of interest ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not know that that is the point. 

Mr. HEALY: Yes; that is exactly 
the point. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—DUNFANAGHY 
UNION—REFUSAL OF A CON- 
VEYANCE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Whether, on the 17th ult., the wife of 
Charles M‘Sweeney, of Lunniaghmore, 
Gweedore, county Donegal, went, by 
direction of Dr. Thomas Finlay, Medical 
Officer, Gweedore Dispensary District, 
Dunfanaghy Union, to apply to Shane 
O’Donnell, Relieving Officer at Fal- 
curragh, ten miles distant from her 
home, for an order for a car to convey 
her son, John M‘Sweeney, to the county 
Donegal infirmary at Lifford; whether 
Shane O'Donnell, three days later, re- 
plied that he would give a conveyance 
to Dunfanaghy Workhouse Hospital, 
but not to the county infirmary; whe- 
ther the ticket to admit John M‘Sweeney 
to the county infirmary was issued on 
the 26th ult.; whether, on the 30th ult., 
John M‘Sweeney himself applied to 
Shane O’Donnell at Bunbeg to grant 
him the conveyance, as he was not able 
te go on foot, when O’Donnell asked 
him ‘‘ Isn’t your father a National Land 
Leaguer,” and refused to give the con- 
veyance; whether the ticket of admis- 
sion issued on the 26th ult. is still 
unused, the invalid being unable to go 
to Lifford, and the relieving officer still 
refusing to have him taken there ; and, 
what order the Local Government Board 
will make ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
A relieving officer has no authority to 
provide conveyance to a county infir- 
mary, nor to any place other than a 
workhouse or fever hospital of a Union. 
In this case the relieving officer was 
away from home when the application 
was made; but he wrote by ret post 
pointing out what his powers were, and 
offering a conveyance to the workhouse. 
He denies that John M‘Sweeney applied 
to him personally. : 
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China— Proposed 


Mr. SEXTON: Is not this power 
given to the Union for a conveyance if 


necessary ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
That I do not know. 

Mr. SEXTON : I will put a further 
Question on the subject. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 

GUARDIANS—DUNFANAGHY UNION. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Rev. James M‘Fadden, 
P.P. Gweedore, county Donegal, was, 
on the 24th ultimo, during the scrutiny 
of the votes in the Poor Law election 
for the Dunfanaghy Union, expelled 
from the board room ofthe returning offi- 
cer; whether the Rev. James M‘Fadden 
had not a legal right to be present; 
whether, after the expulsion of the Rev. 
Mr. M‘Fadden, the returning officer al- 
lowed Captain Murphy, Dunfanaghy, 
Mr. Beattie, Crossroads, and other per- 
sons who were not concerned in the 
elections, either as proposers or candi- 
dates, to remain in the board room; 
what notice will be taken of the conduct 
of the officials ; whether illegalities and 
irregularities affecting the elections for 
the divisions of Magheraclogher, Meena- 
claddy, and Dunlewey have been re- 
ported to the Local Government Board ; 
and, what decisions they have given, 
especially as to claims to vote which 
have been made by occupiers whose 
valuation is under £4 per annum, but is 
higher than their rent, and who are 
liable to pay Poor Rate on the difference 
between the rent and the valuation, and 
are not entitled by Law to deduct the 
Poor Rate on the amount of such dif- 
ference from the rent? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Mr. M‘Fadden was allowed to be pre- 
sent at the counting of the votes for the 
division for which he nominated a can- 
didate ; but he had no right to be pre- 
sent at the counting for other divisions. 
The Returning Officer states that Cap- 
tain Murphy and Mr Beattie were not 
admitted until their divisions were called, 
and that there were no persons not con- 
cerned admitted during the day. The 
Local Government Board have received 
complaints and objections from Mr. 
M‘Fadden in reference to the recent 
elections for five divisions of this Union, 
and they are in correspondence with 
him on the subject. 
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Mr. SEXTON: Is it not a fact that 
Father M‘Fadden was entitled te be 
present ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that the proposers were entitled 
only to be present during the scrutiny of 
their own division. 


ARMY—THE CAMERON HIGHLANDERS. 


Coronet O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether the 
79th Cameron Highlanders is the only 
Line Regiment without a linked Bat- 
talion available for Foreign service; if 
it is a fact that this regiment has been 
in Egypt since 1882; and, if it is con- 
templated to add a second Battalion to 
this Regiment in view of the probable 
augmentation of the Army ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The Cameron Highlanders are the only 
regiment with but one Line battalion. 
They have been in Egypt since 1882. 
There is no present intention of propos- 
ing to give it a second Line battalion. 


CHINA—PROPOSED OPIUM 
CONVENTION. 

Mr. CROPPER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can give the House some 
information respecting the terms of the 
contemplated agreement with the Chinese 
Government in respect to opium, and 
when he expects to be able to lay the 
Papers upon the Table of the House; 
whether, in the Treaty negotiations now 
pending with China, there is any un- 
derstanding come to between the two 
Governments on the subject of Likin ; 
whether, in the Treaty negotiations with 
China, there is embraced any provision 
on the subject of taxation on Native 
opium, direct or indirect ; and, whether 
any of the Clauses of the Chefoo Con- 
vention, hitherto unratified by the Bri- 
tish Government, are embraced in the 
new Treaty ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 


‘The negotiations on this subject are still 


in progress, and I cannot, therefore, 
state what the precise result of them 
will be. Information on the subject 
will be given to the House as soon as 
it can properly be made public. The 
Chinese Government has lately been in 
circumstances of great difficulty. 

Mr. CROPPER: Has the noble 
Lord any idea when the information 
will be laid on the Table of the House ? 
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Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; Iam afraid I cannot say. It 
depends, not so much on Her Majesty’s 
— as on the Government of 

hina. 


LOCAL OPTION—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. WHITWORTH asked the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, When he proposes to introduce 
the measure for carrying out the Reso- 
lution passed by the House, and sup- 
ported by the Government, which de- 
clared that entrusting the inhabitants 
of localities with a legal power of re- 
straining the issue or renewal of licences 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors was 
required in the best interests of the 
Nation ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
afraid that I am not able at the present 
time to fix any date. 


NAVY—NAVAL ARTILLERY 
VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
recommend that the Naval Artillery 
Volunteers shall be allowed e capitation 
grant, similar in amount to that which 
is now paid to the Volunteer Auxiliaries; 
and, whether it is intended that they 
shall be transferred from Admiralty 
control to that of the War Office ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: I much 
regret that I cannot yet announce any 
decision on this subject. The Admiralty 
highly appreciate the services of the 
Volunteers, and they have received 
with much gratification satisfactory re- 
ports as to their efficiency, both in their 
drills and when serving afloat. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
PROMOTION. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in November 1882, three 
junior Head Constables of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary were promoted over 
the heads of others who were quite as 
suitable for the rank of District Inspec- 
tor, also one other was promoted who 
was five years over the prescribed age ; 
and that since then no promotions have 
been made from the ranks of the force 
to that of District Inspector, while there 


have been thirty-six Cadets, chiefly | 


ar. Cropper 
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lishmen, appointed during the pe- 
riod in addition to three who have 
passed examination in January last, a 
total of thirty-nine, since any Head 
Constable attained to the position of 
District Inspector ; how many vacancies 
are now due to Head Constables, and 
why the appointments, which he stated 
in December last were due to them, 
have not since been made, though an 
examination for Cadetships was held 
subsequently ; and, whether the Head 
Constables of the force generally have 
expressed their dissatisfaction at this 
treatment ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
The three head constables of the Irish 
Constabulary who were promoted in 
1882 were the men who obtained the 
highest places in a competition amon 
several men of their rank. One head 
constable, who was two years over the 
ordinary limit of age, was promoted on 
special grounds. Of the 36 cadets who 
have been since appointed, only 12 are 
Englishmen. The competition held in 
January last was among officers’ sons, 
who are much behind head constables 
in their share of the appointments due 
to the force. It is intended to promote 
three eligible head constables as soon 
as vacancies arise for officers; but there 
are no such vacancies at present. The 
Inspector General has not heard of any 
dissatisfaction among the head constables 
on this subject. 

Mr. HEALY: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman any objection to giving a 
Return setting forth the way promotions 
have been made ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Setting forth what? 

Mr. HEALY: How many head con- 
stables have been promoted, and how 
many nominations of Englishmen as 
cadets have been made into the Con- 
stabulary ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I should think that to a Return of facts 
there would be no objection. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS— 
RESULTS’ FEES. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Commissioners of National 
Education (Ireland) have recently, in 
several cases, deprived teachers of all 
results fees obtainable for passes in 




















Charitable Bequests 


extra subjects under note xiii. (b) on 
Extra Subjects Programme, when the 
number of passes fell as low as twenty 
per cent.; and, what is the minimum 
per-centage of passes for which the 


Commissioners will award fees in such 
9 


cases ? ; 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There is no hard-and-fast rule on this 
subject. Each case is decided on its 
merits ; but those cited by the hon. and 
learned Member, where the number of 
passes fell as low as 20 per cent—in 
other words, where only one child in five 
could make satisfactory answers—were 
obviously cases in which the Commis- 
sioners should refuse to make a grant. 

Mr. HEALY: I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, will the Commissioners 
make a hard-and-fast rule, for the 
teachers complain very much of the 
doubt on the subject ? 


[No reply.) 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CASE 
OF BIGGAR AND CARUTH. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been called to the 
case of James Biggar, disposed of at the 
last County of Antrim Assizes, held in 
Belfast ; is it true that Biggar received 
wounds that caused him to be detained 
for some weeks in the Belfast Royal 
Hospital; was a man named James 
Caruth arrested, charged with inflicting 
the injuries on Biggar; were Biggar’s 
dying declarations taken ; was Caruth, 
at the instance of the police, sent for 
trial to the Assizes for causing the in- 
jury to Biggar; did the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland refuse to carry on the 
prosecution against Caruth; wasCaruth’s 
prosecution carried on by the police up 
till the Assizes, when the Attorney Ge- 
neral directed them tu abandon Biggar ; 
what was the reason for giving up the 
prosecution against Caruth; did Mr. 


Justice Johnson permit Biggar to send |. 


a bill to the grand jury against Caruth ; 
did the grand jury return a true bill, 
and was Caruth convicted and sentenced 
for the assault on Biggar; is it true 
that, in the same case, the Attorney 
General ordered an indictment to be 
preferred against Biggar, and if it is 
true that Caruth’s charge against Biggar 
was a private prosecution, and why the 
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Attorney General took up that case, and 
abandoned the charge made by the 
police inst Caruth for assaulting 
Biggar ; is it true that Caruth got Big- 
gar prosecuted at the expense of the 
Crown, and that Biggar had to bear the 
expense of prosecuting Oaruth ; will the 
Government pay Biggar’s expenses in 
taking up the case and successfully pro- 
secuting Caruth, and will he direct such 
expenses to be paid; will the Govern- 
ment lay upon the Table all letters and 
telegrams addressed to the Attorney 
General in this case; and, did the At- 
torney General, when Biggar had gone 
to the expense of instructing counsel to 
prosecute the bill found by the grand 
jury against Caruth, assume the prose- 
cution, and prevented Biggar’s counsel 
from interfering, and by what authority 
the Attorney General so acted ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The two men Biggar and Caruth quar- 
relled when under the influence of drink. 
Both sustained injuries. There was no 
dying declaration, for neither died. 
Biggar, who appeared to be most to 
blame, was prosecuted at the Assizes 
and convicted. Subsequently Biggar— 
as he was entitled—sent up a bill 
against Caruth for assault; and, it 
having appeared on Biggar’s trial that 
Caruth was also to blame, the Crown 
counsel, by direction of the Attorney 
General, without any objection being 
made, took up the prosecution in this 
ease also. Oaruth wasconvicted. Both 
men were fined. No application has been 
made by Biggar with regard to his ex- 

mses in the case; but if made it will 

e considered. It is not necessary to 
lay any Papers on the Table. 


CHARITABLE BEQUESTS (IRELAND)— 
BEQUEST OF CATHERINE EATON, 
WICKLOW. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Seeretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If anything has been done in the 
direction indicated in his reply to a 
Question on the 3rd November, with re- 
gard to the bequest of Catherine Eaton, 
who, as stated in the last Report of the 
Commissioners of Charitable Donations 
and Bequests, left the residue of her 
property, by will made in 1793, ‘for 
the foundation and support of a Wool- 
ling Manufactory in the parish of Wick- 
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low;” and, whether, as the Commis- | copy of his Question will be sent to Sir 
sioners state the fund has remained so| Evelyn Baring to-day. 


long in Court unused and unclaimed, 
some steps will be forthwith taken to 
fulfil the intentions of the testatrix for 
the benefit of her native town ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxzr): The subject 
referred to in this Question has been be- 
fore the Law Officers. The sum consists 
of a legacy left by the will to the Gardner 
family, of Seathly, in Cheshire, and which 
was not claimed by them, and has con- 
sequently accumulated. If any one of 
that family survived the deceased it 
would seem the residuary clause did not 
come into operation. In 1805 the At- 
torney General of that day advised that 
the residuary gift mentioned in the Ques- 
tion was not a valid charitable one. If 
this view be correct—and I think it will 
be difficult to dispute it—the persons 

robably entitled in default of the 

ardner family would be either the 
next-of-kin of deceased, or the Crown if 
next-of-kin could not be traced. In- 
quiries and proceedings have been 
directed with the view to having as- 
certained and decided the questions of 
law and fact I have referred to, includ- 
ing the validity of the supposed chari- 
table gift. 


EGYPT (AFFAIRS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
FORCED LABOUR AT DONGOLA 
AND ESNEH. 

Mr. LABOUOHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the 2,000 forced labourers 
collected last August by the Mudir of 
Dongola, and who were placed under the 
orders of Colonel Grant, and the 2,000 
forced labourers collected at the same 
date by the Mudir of Esneh, and placed 
under the orders of Colonel Inglefield, 
have now been released ; whether he is 
aware that the courbash was employed 
in regard to these labourers, that they 
were forced by its use to work for about 
twelve hours per diem, and that those 
who attempted to escape were brought 
back in chains; and, whether there is 
now any forced labour being employed 
between Wady Halfa and Dongola ; 
and, if so, whether the same means are 
being used to oblige them to work ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I have no knowledge of the facts to 
which my hon. Friend alludes; but a 


Mr. W. J. Corbet 





EGYPT (AFFAIRS OF THE SOUDAN)— 
TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a statement in a Letter published by 
The Roma, an Italian newspaper, from 
Massowah, asserting that 500 prisoners 
have arrived there from Suakin, and that 
they are now in the custody of the Italian 
authorities; whether this statement is 
correct ; whether there are any women 
and children amongst them, and what is 
to be their fate; whether he has ob- 
served a telegram from Sir G. Graham 
to the Secretary of War, dated 15th 
April, in which it is stated that the 
mounted infantry have brought in 40 
prisoners, including women and children, 
who were ‘evidently on their way to 
Osman Digna,” together with 12 camels 
and 500 sheep, although there was “ no 
fighting ;”” whether these men, women, 
and children are being detained in 
custody, after their property has been 
confiscated ; and, whether it is in aoc- 
cordance with the usages of civilised 
war that non - combatants, including 
women and children, should be taken 
prisoners, and that they should be de- 
prived of their flocks and herds ? 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true (as cireum- 
stantially stated in the public prints), 
that Natives taken prisoners in the 
Suakin Country are transported to Mas- 
sowah in the steamers of the Egyp- 
tian Government, loaded with irons, and 
treated as felons ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
In reply to these Questions I may state 
that Her Majesty’s Government have no 
knowledge of the despatch of any pri- 
soners to Massowah. With regard to 
the second Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), 
I am informed by the War Office that 
in a telegram from General Graham, 
which appears in this day’s papers, he 
reports that the prisoners referred to in 
his telegram of the 15th have been re- 
leased, but the cattle kept, the flocks 
and herds having been supplies on their 
way to the camp of Osman Digna. I may 
add that these Questions would more 
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perly have been addressed to the 
War Office. 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (SCOT- 
LAND)—FEES OF RETURNING 
OFFICERS. 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether he has con- 
sidered the fact that, in Scotland, the 
expenses of Parliamentary candidates 
are now strictly limited by Act of Parlia- 
ment, except in respect of the costs 
chargeable by returning officers, who 
are in the habit of employing advocates 
from Edinburgh as presiding officers, at 
a fee of £3 3s. each per diem (which, 
allowing one day for going and another 
for returning, amounts to £9 9s. for each 
presiding officer, with their travelling 
expenses in addition); and, whether, 
considering the additional expense en- 
tailed upon Parliamentary candidates 
by the increase in the number of polling 
stations, rendered necessary by the ex- 
tended franchise, he will take into con- 
sideration whether sheriffs of counties 
may be directed to obtain competent | 
presiding officers from sources which do 
not entail such heavy travelling ex- 
penses, and three days’ remuneration of 
gentlemen for one day’s work ? 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): The fees of presiding officers 
are limited by Section 16, Sub-section 5, 
of the Ballot Act of 1872, which provides 
that the fee to be paid to each presiding 
officer shall in no case exceed the sum of 
three guineas per day. I am under the 
impression that in some cases in which 
sheriffs employ gentlemen belonging to 
the locality to act as presiding officers 
complaint was made that they were con- 
nected with one or other of the political 
Parties there, and that it was suggested 
that it would be desirable to have for 
presiding otlicers gentlemen not having 
such local connection. I shall, however, 
communicate with the sheriffs on the 
subject, and I shall also be glad to learn 
from hon. Members from Scotland whe- 
ther they consider that any further re- 
striction could be placed upon the em- 
ployment and payment of presiding offi- 
cers consistently with obtaining the ser- 
vices of independent and duly-qualified 
men. It is to be kept in view that the 
extension of the hours of polling will 
make it more difficult than before for 
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presiding officers to return to their homes 
at any considerable distance on the day 
of election. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION TO 
SUAKIN)—THE INDIAN CAMP 
FOLLOWERS. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Secretary of State or the 
Government of India have any commu- 
nication with the Brigadier General of 
the Indian Army at Suakin and the 
Transport Officers regarding the treat- 
ment of the Indian camp followers at- 
tached to the expedition, the losses sus- 
tained by them, and the circumstances 
under which they were surprised and 
cut up; or, if not, whether the Secretary 
of State will procure Reports on the 
subject from the Indian Officers? The 
hon. Member also asked the Secretary of 
State for War, whether he has yet re- 
ceived any reports of the losses sustained 
by the Indian and Native camp followers 
attached to the Suakin Expedition, 
especially on Sunday March 22nd, and 
a caentine of the causes which 
led to the surprise of that date; and, 
whether there will be an inquiry into 
the conduct and management of Generals 
Graham and M‘Neill, and full oppor- 
tunity for hearing any complaints re- 
garding the management which led to 
great losses and sufferings among the 
camp followers ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
In reply to the Question addressed to 
my hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for India, I may say that it would 
be a most unusual course to call upon a 
Brigadier General for any such Report 
as that suggested by the hon. Member. 
The Commander of the Expedition is 
responsible for all such matters. I have 
no reason to suppose that the treatment 
of these camp followers was not what it 
should have been. Their losses were 
43 killed, 120 missing, and 19 wounded. 
As to the second Question which the 
hon. Member has addressed to me, I 
have referred to Sir Gerald Graham’s 
despatches giving an account of the 
operations in question to Lord Wolseley, 
who is in chief command of all the 
Forces in Egypt and the Soudan, for his 
opinion whether proper dispositions of 
the troops were made, and whether due 
caution was exercised. 
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WAYS AND MEANS—INLAND REVENUE 
—RECEIPTS FROM INCOME TAX, 
1881-4. 


Mr. ROLLS asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether the figures at 
pages 8 and 9 of the Statistical Abstract 
from 1869 to 1883 are correct in show- 
ing the amount received for Income Tax 
during the four years ending March 31st 
1884 as exceeding that for the four years 
ending March 31st 1880 by the aggre- 
gate sum of fourteen millions one 
hundred and seventy-three thousand 
pounds ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers): Yes, Sir; the 
hon. Member’s figures are quite cor- 
rect. 


CEMETERIES—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. RICHARD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment, in accordance with the pro- 
mise given last Session, to bring in a 
Bill dealing with the question of Ceme- 
teries ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
it was the intention of the Government 
to bring in a Bill on that subject. The 
Bill was already drafted, and he hoped 
that before long it would be introduced 
by the Judge Advocate General. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—DELAY 
IN GRANTING BAIL. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been called to the 
complaints, as published in Zhe Belfast 
Morning News of 13th April inst., made 
about the difficulties prisoners labour 
under in getting out on bail when the 
magistrates have ordered bail to be 
taken; and, will an officer in future be 
attached to the Court to facilitate bail 
being taken and prevent unconvicted 
prisoners being kept for two days in 

1? 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Resident Magistrates assure me 
that no more delay than is absolutely 
necessary occurs in these cases, and no 
cause is shown for the appointment of a 
special officer to deal with them. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Might I be allowed 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther or not prisoners bailed out lie in 
cells sometimes for 48 hours ? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
do not think that can be so. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS)—THE 
METROPOLITAN ASYLUM DISTRICT 
—THE EASTERN HOSPITALS. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, and several Boards of 
Guardians in the Metropolis, have re- 
quested the Local Government Board to 
institute an inquiry into the expenditure 
of the eastern hospitals of the Metro- 
politan Asylums District ; whether such 
inquiry has been intrusted to Mr. Hedley, 
Dr. Bridges, and Mr. G. Taylor; and, 
whether the Local Government Board 
have declined to appoint a person expe- 
rienced and skilled in the taking of evi- 
dence, and in determining the value of 
conflicting statements, a competent to 
conduct the inquiry in question, as pro- 
vided by section 22 of the Act 10 and 
11 Vie. c. 109; and, if so, on what 

unds ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: We have 
been asked by the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board and several Boards of Guardians 
to institute an inquiry into the expendi- 
ture of the Eastern Hospitals, and the 
inquiry has been intrusted to three of 
the Board’s Inspectors, Mr. Hedley, Dr. 
Bridges, and Mr. George Taylor. These 
gentlemen have all had much experience 
in taking evidence. Since the arrange- 
ments for the inquiry were completed 
we have been informed by one of the 
Metropolitan Boards of Guardians that 
they have passed a resolution in favour 
of the appointment of a special In- 
spector for the purpose, and that they 
have forwarded a copy of it to the 
several Boards of Guardians in the 
Metropolis, and asked them to pass 
similar resolutions. We believe that 
three Boards of Guardians have ex- 
ery concurrence in their view. The 

, however, see no reason whatever 
for making any alteration in the arrange- 
ments as to the Inspectors by whom the 
inquiry is to be held. 

rp ALGERNON PERCY asked 
the President of the Local Government 

Board, Whether the Local Government 

Board has appointed Inspectors to in- 
uire into the expenditure of the Eastern 
ospitals vf the Metropolitan Asylums 

District; and, whether it will be the 

duty of the Inspectors to discover the 
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evidence necessary to elicit the facts in 

t of such expenditure, or how 
otherwise the evidence is to be obtained, 
and by whom the necessary witnesses 
will be examined, in order that the facts 
of the case may be established ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: It will 
devolve on the Inspectors to summon 
such witnesses as they deem necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry, and the 
witnesses will be examined by the In- 
spectors on oath. 


NAVY—PAYMASTERS. 


Mr. GABBETT asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether every officer 
promoted to Chief Engineer in the Royal 
Navy becomes at once senior to upwards 
of eighty Paymasters to whom he was 
previously junior, and whether this 
seniority injuriously affects the latter 
officers as to their accommodation whilst 
on passage in transports and troopships ; 
a whether the relative rank of Pay- 
masters and Assistant Paymasters will 
be considered by their Lordships at 
the same time as that of Engineer 
Officers ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: A chief 
engineer on promotion takes rank above 
paymasters of less than eight years’ 
seniority, and would then necessarily 
pass over many paymasters. This ques- 
tion of relative rank, however, is ex- 
tremely complicated ; and it is quite pos- 
sible that the chief engineer, whose 
promotion is slower than that of the 
accountant officer, is senior in the Ser- 
vice, having become an assistant engi- 
neer before the accountant officer became 
an assistant paymaster. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
COLONNADE OF OLD BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 

Sr HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the junior Member for Leeds, If he is 
aware that the carved stones which have 
now for some years laid exposed to wind, 
weather, and wanton mischief on the 
river bank at Battersea are the disjecta 
membra of that Colonnade of which 
Horace Walpole wrote— 

“ At daybreak, looking out of window to see 


the sun rise, I was surprised with the vision of 
the Colonnade that fronted me. It seemed one 


of those edifices that are raised by genii ina | 4 
night time,” 

and of which Sir William Chambers 
spoke as ‘‘one of the finest pieces of 
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architecture in Europe;” and, what is 
the intention of Her jesty’s Govern- 
ment as to their destination 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: I 
am aware of the history of the disjecta 
membra of the Colonnade now lying in 
Battersea Park. Hitherto the Govern- 
ment has not been able to make use of 
them, and no suitable site for their re- 
erection has as yet been even suggested. 


POST OFFICE—POSTMASTERS AND 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 


Mr. BUSZARD asked the Postmaster 
General, with reference to the political 
action of Postmasters, Whether the 
latest instructions to Head Postmasters 
are dated in 1873; whether the restric- 
tions therein imposed on officers of the 
Post Office as to elections were founded 
on stat. 9 Anne, c. 10, s. 44; whether 
that statute was repealed in 1874 by 
stat. 37 and 38 Vic. c. 22; whether 
Rule 77, of Rules for Sub-Postmasters 
1884, does not expressly recognise that 
“the former disabilities in to 
officers of the Post Office voting at 
elections and taking part therein have 
been removed;” and, whether he will 
state upon what grounds he has im- 
posed, by the replies referred to, restric- 
tions upon the political action of Post- 
masters not sanctioned by Act of Par- 
liament ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The in- 
structions of 1873 are out of date, the 
law having since been altered. But 
although Postmasters and other Post 
Office servants are now relieved from 
the political disabilities which formerly 
attached to them, it by no means follows 
that they should be allowed to act as 
political partizans. Indeed, at the time 
the law was altered it was distinctly 
contemplated by Parliament, as a re- 
ference to Hansard will show, that some 
regulations might be necessary to con- 
trol the conduct of Post Office servants 
in political matters. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Devon, 
who had charge of the Bill, spoke as 
follows :— 

“Tt was clearly undesirable that officers of 
certain branches, at all events, of the Public 
Service should take anactive part in elec- 
tioneering contests. And, therefore, although he 

uite agreed . . . that the law should be altered, 
and that old, obsolete, and inconvenient restric- 
tions should be removed, he thought the House 
should do nothing to restrain the Executive 
Government from taking such steps as they 
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might find necessary for preven any un- 
seemly or inconvenient interference 0 their own 
officials in electioneering contests.’’—(3 Han- 


sard, [219] 799.) 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) BILL—TOWN CLERKS 
OF IRISH BOROUGHS. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he has received a 
Memorial, addressed to him by the town 
clerks of nineteen of the Irish boroughs 
merged under the Seats Bill, praying 
for compensation for the loss which will 
be entailed upon them by superseding 
them in the duties, at present imposed 
on them by Law, in connection with 
preparing voters’ lists ; and, what answer 
he has sent to this Memorial ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I have received the Memorial referred 
to,and have acknowledged its receipt. The 
claim does not appear to me to be one 
that could be admitted, except in the ex- 
tremely improbable event of its being 
recognized in England. 


PARLIAMENT--BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
(REDISTRIBUTION) BILL. 


Mr. WARTON asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he would have any objection, be- 
fore the Report Stage of the Seats Bill 
be taken, to grant the Return relating to 
Counties at large which have been di- 
vided by the Boundary Commission ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: I should 
not feel justified in granting a Return to 
the effect suggested until the boundaries 
have been definitely settled by both 
Houses, as the preparation and print- 
ing of the Return would necessarily 
be expensive, and it would be liable 
to mislead if all necessary corrections 
were not previously made. I think that 
a Return giving in full the contents of 
each division, both of boroughs and 
counties, as finally settled, would be 
found very useful; andI willlay such a 
Return on the Table as soon as the Bill 
becomes law. This Return might not be 
in the precise form suggested by the 
hon. and learned Member; but I will 
take care that it shall supply all the in- 
formation which I believe it is his desire 
to obtain. 

Mr. HEALY asked, whether care 
would be taken that the revised edition 
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of the maps should be issued giving the 
correct names of the divisions as settled 
by the House ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
a will be very costly. The Return 
will be a very full one. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the right hon. 
Baronet whether, in the interval between 
the Committee and the Report stage, the 
Bill would be reprinted, so that the 
House might be able to understand it ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: It is 
being reprinted now as far as we have 
gone. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN. 
ISTAN—RUSSIAN OCCUPATION OF 
BALA MURGHAB AND KHUSHK. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Afghan Forces still 
hold Bala Murghab and Khushk; whe- 
ther General Komaroff, who has in- 
spected the “ positions” from which 
the Afghans have been driven, has es- 
tablished a provisional government in 
the country up to the Paropamisus 
Hills; and, whether it is true that 
the following proclamation has been 
circulated by the Russians throughout 
Northern Afghanistan :— 

‘** You will have learned that your deceased 
master, Shir Ali, not only was the true friend 
of Russia, but also frequently admonished the 
Sultan of Turkey in letters to solicit the Czar’s 
favour. You know, further, that the people of 
Merv voluntarily submitted to the Czar, whose 
power none can withstand, and under whose 
wings the faithful and the unbelievers alike find 
protection, justice, and clemency. God has 
even permitted that the holy town of Samar- 
cand, with its mosques and sacred graves, 
should fall into Russian hands. Therefore, 
Afghans, keep good friendship with the Rus- 
sians, assist them, and avoid their adversaries, 
for you too cannot escape the fate of the 
Turcomans, Yomuds, and others ? ’’ 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Foreign Office have not been in- 
formed that the Afghans have evacuated 
Bala Murghab and Khushk, or that 
General Komaroff has established a 
provisional Government up to the Paro- 
pamisus Mountains, or that the Rus- 
sians have circulated the Proclamation 
mentioned through Afghanistan. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB-COM- 
MISSIONERS)—MR. EDWARD GREER, 
Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 











Eqypt—Seisure of 


Whether Mr. Edward Greer, Sub- 
Commissioner, was, until his appoint- 
ment, partner with Mr. R. A. Mullan, 
Solicitor, Newry; whether on the door 
the words ‘‘Greer and Mullan, Soli- 
citors,”’ still appears, and cheques are 
still issued on the Newry Branch of the 
Bank of Ireland in the name of Greer 
and Mullan; and, whether there is an 
agreement between these gentlemen 
that on the cessation of Mr. Greer’s 
employment as a Commissioner he is to 
resume his place in the firm ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
The Land Commissioners have received 
Mr. Greer’s assurance that, neither di- 
rectly or indirectly, has he any connec- 
tion with the business of his late part- 
ner, Mr. Mullan; and they do not think 
it necessary to inquire as to the other 
matters referred to in this Question. 
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EGYPT (AFFAIRS OF THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GRAHAM'S PRO- 
CLAMATION. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the proclamation reported to have been 
issued by General Graham will be com- 
municated to the House before the dis- 
cussion upon the Vote of Credit; whe- 
ther Lord Wolseley having reported 
that he has no fear for his communica- 
tions on the Nile, the alleged necessity 
for operations at Suakin has passed 
away; and, whether, in the circum- 
stances, Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend to pursue the policy of the 
proclamation entrusted by the Khedive 
to General Gordon, which called upon 
all persons in arms to lay them down, 
to endeavour by peaceable means to 
form independent governments, and to 
do their best for their own pros- 

rity ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : In regard to the 
first portion of this Question, on inquiry 
of the Secretary of State for War, I find 
that what the hon. Gentleman describes 
as a Proclamation was not a Proclama- 
tion, but a letter from Osman Digna to 
the officer in command, and a reply 
from General Graham. That being so, 
there will be no objection to its being 
laid on the Table if moved for. In re- 


gard to the other portion of the Ques- 
tion, I would recommend my hon. 
Friend to wait till after the statement 
which will be made in submitting the 
Vote of Credit to-morrow. 
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LONDON GOVERNMENT—LEGISLA- 
TION. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether the Government 
propose during the present Session to 
introduce any Bills for the purpose of 
establishing a Representative Municipal 
Government in London ; of carrying into 
effect the Report of the City Guilds 
Commission ; and of taking steps either 
by supporting the amendments to the 
Water Pil now before Parliament, or 
otherwise to prevent the vested interests 
of the London Water Companies being 
increased by two millions sterling by 
reason of the new assessments shortly to 
come into force ? 

Coronet MAKINS said, that before the 
right hon. Gentleman replied, he would 
ask whether he was aware that the 
Water Companies’ charges were not 
based upon the poor rate assessment at 
all; and whether the hypothetical two 
millions alluded to were merely the pro- 
duct of the hon. Member for Chelsea’s 
vigorous imagination ? ' 

kr. COOPE also asked the Home 
Secretary if he was aware that the 
figures in the Question were founded 
upon a misconception ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I can 
hardly answer the Questions which have 
been addressed to me, nor can I give 
any definite statement with reference to 
these Bills. As my hon. Friend is aware, 
a temporary measure dealing with cor- 

rate property is already before the 
Souk With reference to the other and 
larger measures, I am not in a position 
a present to state what steps will be 

en. 


EGYPT—SEIZURE OF THE “ BOSPHORE 
EGYPTIEN.” 


Sirk STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to ask, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have received any notice from 
the Egyptian Government with refer- 
ence to the demands of the Government 
of France relating to the suppression of 
The Besphore Egyptien, and what advice 
they have offered to the tian Go- 
vernment ; and whether they have had 
any direct communication with the 
French Government on the subject? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is quite true 
that the Egyptian Government have re- 
ceived certain demands from the Go- 
vernment of France in relation to 
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matters of importance connected with 
the suppression of Zhe Bosphore Egyptien. 
There is a correspondence going on be- 
tween ourselves and both Governments 
upon the subject. I may say that I 
cannot enter into particulars. Our desire 
is that the Egyptian Government should 
act in strict conformity with the provi- 
sions of the law ; and, of course, it may 
be that in a case like this the provisions of 
the law are apt to touch upon considera- 
tions of International Law. That is the 
only desire we entertain, and we have 
no reason to believe that the Egyptian 
Government have any other views. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE. 


Mr. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT, who 
had the following Question on the 
Paper :— 

“To ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Ministers have fixed any 
limit beyond which the advance of the Russian 
Forces will not be tolerated; and, whether the 
Czar’s Government have undertaken not to seize 
Herat ?”’ 


said, that he Meeead ars ge the Ques- 
tion until he heard the reply of the 
Prime Minister to the Leader of the 
Opposition. 

mm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to ask the Prime Minister a Ques- 
tion with regard to the position of affairs 
on the Frontier of Afghanistan; Whether 
the right hon. Gentleman will be pre- 
pared in presenting the Estimates for 
the Vote of Credit to make a statement 
upon that subject; and whether the 
Ameer has made any representations to 
the Government of India on the matter ; 
and, if so, with what result? I had 
understood that the Estimate of the Vote 
of Credit was to be presented to-day ; 
but I have now learnt that it will not be 
presented till to-morrow. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There is no diffi- 
culty, Sir, in answering the Question. 
It was stated that the Vote of Credit 
would be presented either to-day or 
to-morrow, and it will be presented to- 
morrow. On the presentation of the 
Vote of Credit my intention has been, 
on the part of the Government, to limit 
myself to a very concise statement, 
having no other view, in fact, than that 
the Vote of Credit should be thoroughly 
understood. I shall not soe to 
enter into considerations of policy to- 
morrow. Those, no doubt, will comeup 
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upon the debate on the Vote of Credit; 
but it will be premature, I think, to 
attempt to state them to-morrow. With 
regard to the Frontier of Afghanistan, 
we have, in point of fact, little to add to 
what has been said on former occasions. 
On Friday I stated that a telegram had 
been received from Sir Peter Lumsden, 
and that if it were found to contain any- 
thing of a very important character in- 
teresting to the House which could pro- 
perly be communicated, I would not fail 
to take the first moment to make it 
known to the House. But that was 
stated under the belief that the tele- 

am, which was then in course of being 

eciphered, was in answer to inquiries 
and instructions despatched to him from 
this country on the 10th of April. But 
it was not that answer, and for that 
answer it will be necessary to wait 
before I can make any complete state- 
ment to the House. Ido not mean that 
the telegram of Sir Peter Lumsden was 
an unimportant telegram ; it was a tele- 
gram tending to confirm his previous 
statements, and certainly it was in ap- 
parent conflict with the telegram for- 
warded to us by the Russian Govern- 
ment as the statement of General Koma- 
roff. The right hon. Gentleman may 
depend upon it that what I said on 
Friday with respect to the further infor- 
mation we were expecting still holds 
good. With respect to the Questions 
put to me by the hon. Member for Eye 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) it is not in my 
power to answer eitherof them. Ihave 
been obliged to give that answer before, 
and I am still obliged to give it. Until 
we can see our way further with regard 
to essential matters it will not be in my 
power to give specific answers. The 
hon. Gentleman asked on a former day 
as to the date of the arrangement with 
regard to the non-advance of Russian 
troops; whether it was correctly de- 
scribed as the arrangement of the 17th 
of March. The explanation of that, I 
think, is that the arrangement arrived 
at was recognized in London by the 
exchange of telegrams on the 16th of 
March. The telegram was sent on to 
Teheran, and was telegraphed thence on 
the 17th of March, and so it came to be 
known under the name of the agreement 
of the 17th of March. There is no 
doubt about the arrangement intended. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition also asks me whether 
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the Ameer had made any representation 
to the Government of India on the sub- 
ject of the Frontier, and with what 
result. No doubt the Ameer has made 
representations to the Viceroy, and the 
Viceroy has made it an important part 
of his duty to exchange ideas and views 
with the Ameer on that subject. I had 
in view thoserepresentations on a former 
day when I gave, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, an assurance that the com- 
munications between Lord Dufferin and 
the Ameer were of a most satisfactory 
character. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: I should 
like to ask a Question of the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the telegram 
from Sir Peter Lumsden which he 
does not desire to communicate to the 
House. All Europe has been in pos- 
session for some days of the Russian 
version of the transactions at Penjdeh. 
I understand now that a full telegram 
has been received from Sir Peter Lums- 
den containing a version of the trans- 
action. I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, if that be so, how much 
longer he thinks it expedient to with- 
hold from the country and the House 
the version of Sir Peter Lumsden ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question of 
the noble Lord contains an argument, 
which might have been entirely spared, 
because it is founded on an erroneous 
supposition. We are not in possession 
of any complete version, or what we con- 
sider a complete version. [ Jronical Op- 
position laughter.| Well, I suppose we 
are entitled to form an opinion. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who laugh appear to 
think that it is not the duty of the Execu- 
tive Government to form an opinion. I 
repeat, we are not in possession of a 
complete version of the essential circum- 
stances leading to or connected with that 
engagement, and it is that version for 
the arrival of which we are looking. 
When that version has arrived, if we 
should not be in a position to communi- 
cate it, then, I imagine, Questions like 
that of the noble Lord may be fairly put. 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE: I do 
not know whether this would be an un- 
fair Question to put ; but, in view of the 
very grave tension out-of-doors, it would 
be of great benefit if the right hon. 
Gentleman will give some approximate 
date when any Guaithen with regard to 


these negotiations is likely to lead to a 
definite reply ? 
VOL. CCXCVII. [ru1ep series. } 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: If the settlement 
of these matters depended upon our- 
selves, it would be my duty to give a 
distinct answer to that Question; but I 
am unable to say when we shall receive 
from Sir Peter Lumsden his version of 
the affair, after the various incidents 
that have interrupted the communica- 
tions with that country. It so happened 
that the communication which arrived 
on Friday last came with comparative 
celerity. But I am not able to say when 
we shall be in possession of full infor- 
mation upon matters which are material 
and, indeed, essential to an understand- 
ing of this case. In regard to the nego- 
tiations between the two Governments, 
all I can say is that no time will be lost 
on our part in prosecuting these nego- 
tiations to a termination, because we 
feel how very disadvantageous it is to 
have so much delay and uncertainty. 

Mr. ONSLOW : I should like to ask 
the Prime Minister this Question. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in his answer 
the other day, said that the Russians 
had made an unprovoked assault ; and 
the Viceroy of India, in a public speech, 
made use of exactly the same language. 
I wish to ask the Prime Minister a Ques- 
tion which I think it is due to both 
countries should be answered—namely, 
whether the Government believe in the 
version of Sir Peter Lumsden or in the 
version of General Komaroff ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It appears, on 
reference to what I previously said, that 
this is no place for the Question put 
by the hon. Member. The hon. Mem- 
ber has not even taken the trouble to 
quote with accuracy the words used by 
me in describing the impressions of the 
Government in reference to the state of 
affairs on the Afghan Frontier. I must 
point out to him that, whatever he may 
think to the contrary, great accuracy is 
requisite in these matters; and the 
House may recollect that when, on the 
first day, I mentioned the purport of 
the allegations we had received from 
our own Agents, I stated that, of course, 
we gave credence to what proceeded 
from them. But the hon. Gentleman 
must remember that we are not depen- 
dent entirely upon British Agents; but 
the British Agents are dependent very 
considerably on Afghan officers. I have 
nothing to say against them; but, of 
course, the case is not the same; and, 
considering what results may depend 
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upon precision of language, I will not be 
driven into any premature or incomplete 
statement on any points connected with 
this great question. 


EGYPT—SEIZURE OF THE “ BOSPHORE 
EGYPTIEN.” 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked, Whether the House was to under- 
stand that the action of the Egyptian 
Government, in suppressing Zhe Bos- 
phore Egyptien, was taken on its own 
responsibility, and entirely without the 
cognizance and the advice of Sir Evelyn 
Baring ; whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment disclaimed all responsibility for 
that suppression, and was in a position to 
act as a totally disinterested party in the 
matter ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Before I can 
undertake to give a definite reply I 
think I ought to see the Question in 
print; but at this moment, without 
taking time for reflection, I should say 
that the Egyptian Government did not 
act alone on the matter, and that we 
are not in a position to disclaim all re- 
sponsibility. No doubt there are ques- 
tions of procedure, and many others of 
a secondary and subsidiary character, 
which may come up in a matter of this 
kind; and I should not like to give a 
final answer; but, speaking generally, 
I may say that we are not in a position 
to disclaim, and we do not claim all re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. O'DONNELL inquired whether 
it was not the case that, a few days ago, 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs stated in this House that the 
suppression of Zhe Bosphore Egyptien 
had taken place with the sanction of 
Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I do not see any Spunpenay between 
my statement and what has just fallen 
from the Prime Minister, though, of 
course, I should like to refer to the 
actual terms of my answer. 


NAVY—STATE OF THE NAVY—SIR 
EDWARD REED’S NOTICE OF MOTION. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the hon. 
Member for Cardiff, What steps he was 
about to take with regard to his Motion 
on this subject, and for the discussion 
of which the Government refused to give 
a day ; whether the hon. Member would 
move that Motion before going into 
Committee to-night, or whether the 
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question would be discussed in Com- 
mittee ? 

Srr EDWARD J. REED, in reply, 
said, that as the Prime Minister, in pur- 
suanceof his engagement with the Leader 
of the Opposition, had insisted upon 
pressing the Redistribution Bill, and 
likewise the Registration Bills, before 
giving any facilities to private Mem- 
bers for any purpose whatever, he had 
thought it desirable to take no further 
steps until that measure had been dis- 
posed of. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN 
ISTAN—THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked, 
Whether it was not the fact that the 
Prime Minister informed the House, on 
Friday, the 13th of March, that the 
Russian Government had then entered 
into an agreement that their force should 
not advance, and that agreement dated 
back to the 2nd of March? He would 
further ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, in the face of that statement, 
it was possible for him to communi- 
cate to the House the substance of Sir 
Peter Lumsden’s telegram on Friday 
last ? He put this Question because 
statements gravely affecting the charac- 
ter and judgment of British officers with 
Sir Peter Lumsden had been put forth 
by the Russian organ in this country, 
and were still put forth from day to day. 


[No reply. } 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked, 
Whether it was a fact, as stated by the 
Special Correspondent of Zhe Daily News 
at Krasnovodsk, that the Military At- 
taché of the British Embassy at St. 
Petersburg had been refused permission 
to visit the railway now being made 
from Krasnovodsk to Sarakhs; and 
whether any confirmation had been re- 
ceived by Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Teheran of the following statement made 
by the same Correspondent with respect 
to the Russo-Persian Frontier :— 

‘** The Russian advance into Turkestan neces- 
sitated a more exact delimitation of the Persian 
frontier from the Caspian to Sarakhs. This 
work was gone over a year or two ago, and was 
supposed to have been definitely settled. The 
boundary was laid down, but now the Russians 
are taking it upon themselves to determine 
what had been determined, and to settle where 
the boundary had been fixed. I understand 
that one subject of dispute is connected with 
the Atrak River, near its junction with the 
Caspian. About forty miles from its mouth this 
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stream splits in two, and these branches flow 
separately into the Bay of Hasan Kuli. The 
Atrak was settled to be the boundary between 
Persian and Russian soil; but whether the 
Commissioners forgot to define which branch 
of that river was to be the frontier or not, I 
cannot say. Russia now claims the southern 
fork, and Persia claims the northern. The 
Russians, I am informed, have taken a very 
effective means of settling the question; they 
have constructed, or are constructing, a dam 
where the northern branch separates, and thus 
it will cease to exist. The southern branch will 
thus become the River Atrak, and that has been 
defined as the frontier.’’ 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
It is quite true that this morning I did 
receive a letter inclosing a newspaper 
cutting identical with that which the 
hon. Gentleman has just read to the 
House; but owing, no doubt, to the 
great interest which the hon. Member 
has taken in foreign affairs, he had for- 
gotten to sign his name to the letter. 
Under the circumstances, I must ask 
the hon. Gentleman to give Notice of 
the Question. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I will 
put it on the Paper. 
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MOTION. 


—-0——- 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—REGISTRATION OF VOTERS 
BILLS.—RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the several stages of any Bills for the 
Registration of Voters, in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, have precedence of all Orders of 
the Day and Notices of Motions, on every day 
on which they shall be set down, by the Go- 
vernment, as the first business of the day.’’— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 

Mr. PARNELL said, that before the 
Motion was put he wished to ask the 
Government their intentions with regard 
to the question of registration in Ire- 
land, which had been left in a most 
unsatisfactory condition owing to the 
non-fulfilment by the Government of 
statements as nearly as possible amount- 
ing to pledges made by them so long 
ago as the end of the Session of 1883. 
He did not propose in any way to dis- 
cuss the merits of the three Bills to 
which it was proposed on the present 
occasion to give precedence over all 
other Business. What he desired to 
know was, what the position of Her 
Majesty’s Government was regarding 
the pledges given by the Government 
to assimilate the Registration Law in 
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Ireland to that of England? Regarding 
this question he thought it was in the 
first Session of this Parliament that a 
Bill was brought in by the hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare (Mr. Mel- 
don) for the assimilation of the regis- 
tration system of the two countries, and 
that Bill passed through that House, 
but was eames out by the House of 
Lords. The Bill was considered of such 
importance that the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland at that time (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
used some very strong expressions with 
regard to the action of the House of 
Lords, and pledged the Government 
with regard to it that he would intro- 
duce fresh legislation in the following 
Session. That promise was forgotten 
and broken in the midst of the exciting 
events which ensued in the following 
Session, and it was not until the Session 
of 18838 that the Bill was re-introduced, 
with the result that it again passed 
through all its stages in that House, 
practically without a division; but it 
was again thrown out by the House of 
Lords. Replying to a Question put by 
him on the 22nd of August, 1883, as to 
what course the Government proposed 
to take, the Prime Minister said that 
Her Majesty’s Government viewed with 
great regret the fact that the Bill did 
not pass into law. He could not be 
expected, he said, to give the exact 
arrangements of the Business for the 
next Session ; but he added that possibly 
the Bill for Registration in Ireland 
would form a part of a measure of a 
more important character, referring, of 
course, to the Franchise Bill. Well, it 
did not form part of the Franchise Bill, 
which had since passed intolaw. The 
Bill now before Parliament did not carry 
out the pledges given by the Prime 
Minister, as it did not assimilate the 
law. Therefore, he thought they were 
entitled to ask, before they gave up the 
public time to those Registration Bills 
for England, Ireland, and Scotland, that 
the Government should redeem its re- 
peated pledges to assimilate the law 
between England und Ireland. The 
position in which the Irish Registration 
Law stood at the present moment was a 
very serious one. It was one rendering 
almost entirely nugatory the passage of 
the Franchise Act, which rendered the 
extension of that Act to Ireland a fraud 
and adelusion. That Act was supposed 


to confer the franchise on between 
G2 
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500,000 and 700,000 persons in Ireland ; 
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Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, he 


but in default of legislation assimilating | should support the protest. The House 


the law these persons would be left at 
the mercy of a threepenny stamped 
notice of objection served through the 
post. He could not think that the Go- 
vernment had designedly shoved them 
into such a pitfall; and it was, therefore, 
that he availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity to urge upon the Prime Minister 
that, before he dealt with these three 
Bills, he should first fulfil the pledges 
of himself and his Government, re- 
peatedly and solemnly expressed, that 
they would introduce a Bill placing the 
people of Ireland in the same position 
regarding registration as the people of 
England and Scotland. It was rumoured 
that the understanding with Lord Salis- 
bury would prevent a clause being 
added to the Registration Bill dealing 
with the subject; but if this were true 
a more scandalous breach of faith, whe- 
ther intentional or not, was never per- 
. by any Government. Until he 

eard the answer of the Government he 
could not say what attitude he should 
adopt with regard to the English and 
Scotch Bills ; but at present he was dis- 
posed to think he must oppose them. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not question the right of the last speaker 
to raise the question he had raised ; but 
he wished to make an —_ to the 
Government. The Prime Minister was 
again asking private Members to sacri- 
fice the whole of the time at their dis- 
posal; and while he did not deny that 
the occasion justified the present pro- 
posal he thought when such a demand 
was made private Members, in their 
turn, had a right to demand from the 
Government a detailed announcement 
of their legislative programme for the 
remainder of the Session. It was abso- 
lutely impossible, under this system, for 
a private Member to bring forward any 
Motion, however important. The case of 
the hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir Ed- 
ward Reed) was an illustration of this ; 
he could not ask the Government for a 
day for his Motion on the Navy—a sub- 
ject which was of national importance, 
and as to which there was the greatest 
anxiety out-of-doors, and to attempt to 
ballot for a day was a farce. He hoped 
the Prime Minister would grant the hon. 
Member for Cardiff the time he had de- 
manded, and also lay the programme of 
the Session before the House. 


Mr. Parnell 





had been given to understand that when 
the Redistribution Bill was disposed of 
they would revert to the normal state 
of affairs as regards the time of the 
House. The Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister looked 
very much like a breach of faith with 
the House on the part of the Govern- 
ment; and he hoped someone on the 
Front Opposition Bench would enter 
a protest against it. Private Members 
had had their rights absorbed for the 
last two or three Sessions ; whereas if the 
Government had managed their Business 
with a little more order and foresight 
those rights might have been better re- 
spected. Let hon. Members consider 
what was the position of the House. 
They were refused information upon 
every subject of importance. The Go- 
vernment were drifting along day after 
day, and hon. Members had no means 
of obtaining information. They could 
get no replies; and the only thing that 
there was any certainty at all about was 
that whilst our Government were drift- 
ing the Russian Forces were advancing. 
The House by departing from the old 
rule, had placed it in the power of Mi- 
nisters to adopt a most offensive de- 
meanour to hon. Members asking Ques- 
tions—a tone they would never dared 
to have assumed under the old régime. 
It was the impunity which Ministers 
enjoyed in regard to private Members’ 
rights which led them to adopt their 
offensive tone. There was no sufficient 
reason for the Motion of the Prime Mi- 
nister, whose great anxiety seemed to be 
to hustle forward the General Election 
sooner than the proper time. The Go- 
vernment were hourly plunging the 
country into greater dangers abroad; 
their Expenditure was increasing enor- 
mously ; whilst an immense Floating Debt 
was being incurred. Day by day they 
postponed a statement of the real state 
of affairs, and tried to stave off the finan- 
cial crisis. The result would be that if 
the General Election went against them 
the Government would throw upon other 
shoulders the difficulty and responsibility 
of dealing with the enormous liabilities 
which they had incurred. All he could 
do was to enter a protest against the 
way in which the rights of private Mem- 
bers were being trampled upon by the 
Government. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
he should best consult the convenience 
of the House by not attempting any 
reply to the speech they had just heard. 
The speech of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
reminded him of a duty which he thought 
was incumbent upon him on the present 
occasion; and that was to say that in 
submitting to the free judgment of the 
House the Motion he now made he was 
not unmindful of the pledge previously 
given, which was that when the Go- 
vernment saw their way with regard to 
the Redistribution of Seats Bill, when 
they had disposed of the Committee and 
Report stage of that Bill, they should 
then have the map, so to speak, of the 
residue of the Session sufficiently un- 
rolled to make it their duty to state 
what they proposed to do with regard 
to other legislation. With regard to 
the remarks of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), he was not 
sure that he clearly understood him. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
was perfectly justified in the reference 
he had made to the promise which had 
been made in 1883; but he must see 
that the Government had not treated 
Ireland in this matter differently from 
England and Scotland. Registration 
reform was urgently needed in the three 
countries ; but the hon. Member claimed 
that the Registration Law of Ireland 
should be proceeded with before Parlia- 
mentary Reform generally was carried 
out. [Mr. Parnert: No; simulta- 
neously with it.| The Registration Law 
of England was in urgent need of im- 
portant reform; and although the Go- 
vernment were most anxious to carry 
out these reforms, they had not as yet 
attempted to touch them, and his im- 
pression was that English Members, who 
warmly concurred with the Government 
in desiring that changes should be 
effected in that law, would be rather 
indulgent during this Session lest they 
should prejudice the whole of the legis- 
lative changes which they were now 
endeavouring to effect. That being so, 
it was certainly no recession from the 
views of the Irish Government, or the 
Government at large, if they had felt 
that the first object of their Registration 
Bills during the present year was to en- 
able them to complete the great scheme 
with regard to the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation of the people, and to render 
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an early Election ible. If this Mo- 
tion were carried by the general support 
of the House, they should at least get 
to the subject of English registration, 
of Scottish registration, and of Irish 
registration ; and whatever the views of 
the Government might be, whatever the 
circumstances might be, it would be in 
the power of any hon. Member to raise, 
for the free and unbiased consideration 
of the House, any matter which was re- 
levant to the subject of registration. 
Consequently this Motion would & 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
an opportunity, which, without it, he 
would much less surely enjoy. As to 
pledges, it would be perfectly impossible 
for him on this occasion—it would be 
almost an irregularity for him—to enter 
into that question. He should only say 
that while he understood the pathetic 
laments of the hon. Member for Hert- 
ford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) and the hon. 
Member for Eye(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett), 
he felt it difficult to understand any op- 
position to this Motion on the part of 
those who thought it an object of para- 
mount importance that the Government 
should immediately reform the adminis- 
tration of Ireland. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was afraid it was absolutely 
necessary, in view of inconvenient pre- 
cedents in the future, that independent 
Members below the Gangway should be 
a little obstinate on this subject. It was 
perfectly shocking and heartbreaking to 
him to observe the political torpor into 
which the hon. Member for ‘Botan 
(Mr. Dillwyn) had sunk on this occasion. 
That hon. Member used in former times 
to be the great champion of private 
Members’ rights. The hon. Member 
had been a sort of Bergen-op-Zoom, a 
virgin fortress, which no Government 
could capture; but now he had shrunk 
into a condition of torpor, and took no 
interest in the rights of private Members 
—a melancholy spectacle, on which he 
would not enlarge further. The u- 
ment of the Prime Minister would doubt- 
less have been admissible, and would 
have been unanswerable, had it come at 
a different period of the Session. But 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
was premature. There was no reason 
why the House should be wasting its 
time in discussing that Motion at that 
moment. The right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted that the Government were under 
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a pledge, when the Redistribution Bill 
was passed through Committee, to lay 
their programme of legislation before 
the House. The House naturally de- 
sired to know what the object of the 
Government was in bringing forward 
this Motion at the present time. The 
Redistribution Bill had not yet passed 
through Committee, and the Report 
stage of that measure would probably 
take up three or four nights—therefore, 
it was not an extravagant view to take 
to assume that the third reading of the 
Bill would not be finished much before 
Whitsuntide. There would, therefore, 
be ample time to make this Motion when 
the Redistribution Bill was finished. 
What, then, was the reason which the 
Government had in advancing this Mo- 
tion so far before the time it was 
needed? He was bound to ask the 
question in the interests of private Mem- 
bers. They were obliged to be sus- 
picious of the motives of Governments ; 
and he was not more suspicious of the 
intentions of the present Government 
than he was of those of others, because 
there was sometimes a Freemasonry, 
sometimes amounting almost to a con- 
spiracy, between the two Front Benches 
to give each other as much latitude as 
they could. The Prime Minister had 
said that there were going to be very 
important reforms effected by the Regis- 
tration Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not say 
that; but, at the same time, we desire 
them. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
Of course, the desires of the Government 
will be carried out. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Oh, no! 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
But it is quite obvious that the Re- 
gistration Bill will effect important re- 
forms. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, no! 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
What! not effect any reforms ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Only the reforms 
which we desire to see carried out in 
relation to the arrangements for the re- 
distribution of seats. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
remarked, that the Government ap- 
peared to occupy a very extraordinary 
position, for it appeared that they were 
attempting reforms which they did not 
purpose to carry out. This was an ad- 
mirable reason for the Government not 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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taking away the rights of private Mem- 
bers, and tying the hands of the House. 
He need scarcely point out to the Prime 
Minister that there were several Orders 
of pressing importance upon their Notice 
Paper. Some of these had already been 
several times postponed, and the Govern- 
ment should at once say what course 
they intended to pursue with regard to 
them. If the time had not arrived for 
the Government to make this statement, 
as well as a statement with regard to 
other matters about which the House 
was expecting information, he certainly 
thought that the period had not arrived 
for the House to sacrifice all the time of 
private Members, and all their oppor- 
tunities, to the Government. nder 
these circumstances he should move, and 
he expected that the Government would 
assent to the Motion, the adjournment of 
the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
noble Lord had entirely ignored the fact 
that there must be an interval between 
the Committee stage and the Report 
stage of the Redistribution Bill ; and the 
Government had thought it would be 
the general desire of the House that that 
interval should be utilized for the pur- 
pose of proceeding as rapidly as possible 
with measures which were essentially 
necessary to the early bringing into 
force of the extended franchise and the 
Redistribution Bill. A general desire 
was expressed, before the noble Lord 
returned from India, to hasten the Ge- 
neral Election as much as possible, and 
there were certain measures which were 
essential for bringing about that Gene- 
ral Election. These were three Regis- 
tration Bills, which might also involve 
each another Bill. In face of these 
facts, the Government had thought the 
House would desire that Wednesday and 
Friday next should be given up to these 
measures rather than to give those days 
to measures which, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the present year, would 
be time wasted. The noble Lord had 
spoken of the Freemasonry between the 
two Front Benches; but he could assure 
the noble Lord that no arrangement had 
been entered into between the two Front 
Benches on the subject of these measures; 
the Bills were those which both Conser- 
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vative and Liberal Members were anxious 
to see pass intolaw. Although it might 
be open to the House to consider whe- 
ther it ought not to carry large measures 
of registration reform, the Bills were not 
of that character, but simply contained 
the provisions that were necessary to 
give effect to the Seats Bill. In answer 
to the hon. Member for Cork, he might 
state that neither the freedom of the 
Government nor that of the House was 
limited with respect to these Registra- 
tion Bills. The Government were simply 
doing their duty in presenting them, as 
it were, in the naked form of what was 
necessary to give effect to the legislation 
of the House. The noble Lord who had 
moved the adjournment of the debate 
was under a misapprehension in sup- 
posing that the Report stage of the Re- 
distribution Bill was likely to last as 
long as he had described. From his 
experience during the Committee stage, 
he was convinced that the Report stage 
would not last long, and at its conclusion 
the Government would be able to make 
a full statement as to the Business of the 
Session. 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he did not remember any Parliament in 
which the Government of the day had 
been treated with as great generosity 
by private Members as this Government 
had been by this Parliament. There 
was something that was practical, if not, 
indeed, unanswerable, in what had been 
said by the noble Lord. If the argu- 
ment of the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board went for anything, the 
Motion was avery large demand upon 
private Members for a very small result. 
‘They were all left completely in the dark 
with reference to the proposals of the 
Government as regarded the remainder 
of the Session. He supposed the ap- 
proaching death of this Parliament ac- 
counted for the comatose state of private 
Members; but it was hard upon them 
all that they should place their political 
lives and fortunes at the mercy of the 
Government. Upto Easter great anxiety 
was displayed as to the position of the 
Navy, and that anxiety had found a con- 
siderable echo out-of-doors. He did not 
know whether some fairy wand had been 
passed over the hon. Member for Cardiff 
(Sir Edward Reed), but up to Easter, in 
his view, there was not an iron-clad in the 
Navy which was notin danger. Many 


of them would like to know what pres- 
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sure had been brought to bear upon the 
hon. Member to induce him to shut off 
steam in an abrupt manner. There were 
many other things with reference to 
which they would like to have informa- 
tion ; and private Members felt that they 
were not getting any quid pro quo. While 
asking them for these sacrifices Ministers 
left them completely in the dark as to 
whether, when the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Redistribution) Bill and the Regis- 
tration Bills were passed, a semi-animate 
House would be asked to indulge in 
further legislation. He wished to repu- 
diate the suggestion that those who sat 
on the Front Opposition Bench had no 
sympathy with the aspirations of private 
Members. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, no doubt in 
ordinary circumstances private Members 
ought to look with suspicion upon a 
union between the two Front Benches 
to sacrifice the rights of private Mem- 
bers; but the simple question now was 
whether anyone wished to prolong the 
agony preceding the General Election 
by putting it off until the beginning of 
next year. He was certainly under the 
impression that the Registration Bills 
were necessary to expedite the work of 
legislation, and so facilitate an early 
Election. 

Mr. GORST said, that the Registra- 
tion Bills had nothing whatever to do 
with the question of an earlier Election 
than the Ist of January next. The Bills 
which the Government were so anxious 
to obtain precedence for were purely 
technical Bills, and they merely applied 
the existing Law of Registration to the 
newly-enfranchised voters. It did not 
seem that there was any really practical 
necessity for this Motion at all. The 
Bills were not likely to create much 
controversy in the House, and having 
passed a Select Committee they might 
very well be taken at 1 o’clock in the 
morning. Perhaps some Irish Members 
might desire to introduce Amendments 
into the Trish Bill; but, however ur- 
gently required they might be in them- 
selves, they had not been introduced 
into the English Bill. There were 
several urgent matters awaiting discus- 
sion, in particular the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward 
Reed) as to the Navy ; and the Govern- 
ment would have saved time if they had 
devoted to some of these questions as 
well as to Supply the interval between 
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the Committee and the Re stages of 
the Seats Bill. ea 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
the concluding suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Member was one that was 
well worthy of consideration. With re- 
gard to the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Cardiff, it seemed to him that that 
was a fitting opportunity to endeavour 
to come to some arrangement as to the 
time when it should be taken, and to 
obtain from the Government some pledge 
as to the time that could be devoted to 
the debate. It was perfectly natural 
that private Members should look with 
jealousy on a Motion of this kind; but, 
at the same time, it ought to be remem- 
bered that the particular object which 
they had in view was to finish up all 
the Business connected with the Redis- 
tribution Bill and the altered represen- 
tation of the people, and to get it fairly 
out of the way before they came to the 
discussion of the other Business of the 
Session, which, as they could perfectly 
well see, must take up a great deal of 
time. There were the financial measures 
which would have to be taken up, and 
there would probably be some important 
discussions on foreign policy and on 
other measures which were in the minds 
of all persons, and which they knew 
would have to be discussed before the 
end of the Session. It was always in- 
convenient to have measures which 
would have to be passed indefinitely 
standing over. It would probably be 
more convenient for the House to clear 
itself of the group of Bills connected 
with the Franchise Bill at a time when 
it could do so without a material sacri- 
fice on the part of the House before dis- 
cussing the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Cardiff. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he wished 
to point out the absolute necessity of 
pocsertns with the English Redistri- 

ution Bill without delay. The Bill, as 
originally drafted, provided that the first 
step in the new registration should take 
place on the 15th April. To-day was 
the 20th, and the Bill had not yet come 
from the Select Committee. The Com- 
mittee had altered the Bill so that the 
first step in registration should take 
pas seven days after the Royal Assent 

ad been given. An entirely new sys- 
tem of registration was to be applied to 
counties, and a class of officers had to 
perform important functions, many of 


Mr. Gorst 
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whom were entirely inexperienced in 
their duties. The demand of one and 
all of these officers was that the Bill 
should be passed as soon as possible. 
Quite apart from any political or Party 
question or the rights of private Mem- 
bers, he could assure the House that if 
the new registry were to come into 
force on the Ist of January next year 
the Bill must be proceeded with without 
delay. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought that 
if delay and confusion were to be avoided 
the Registration Bill must be passed as 
rapidly as possible. He hoped that the 
labours of the Select Committee would 
enable the House to pass the Bill in 
much the same form as that in which it 
would come down to them. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that the hon. 
Member the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department had referred to 
the great danger of delay in regard to the 
English Bill. With regard to the Scot- 
tish Registration Bill, they had been 
told that the Scottish registration would 
be dealt with by clauses inserted in the 
English Bill. That was not now to be 
done, and it was only this evening that 
he saw a Notice on the Paper that the 
Lord Advocate was to introduce a Bill 
dealing with the Scottish registration. 
He would like to have a statement from 
the Government that they would not 
take the Scottish Bill during the present 
week, as it was desirable that the matter 
should be thoroughly considered. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, it was right that he 
should give a word of explanation about 
this. The Scottish Bill was very much 
simpler than any of the others, because 
in Scotland they had the valuation rolls, 
which formed the basis of their voters’ 
list, and accordingly it had been neces- 
sary to have a good deal of consultation 
with those gentlemen who knew best 
about the working of that roll—he meant 
county assessors—and the delay in in- 
troducing the Bill had arisen from a 
succession of communications with them, 
and from their suggestions having been 
largely taken advantage of, and from 
baving 
Mr. SPEAKER reminded the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman that the 
scope of the debate had been limited by 
the Motion of the noble Lord. They 
were now on the Question that the de- 
bate be adjourned. 
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Sir JOHN HAY pointed out that no 
reply had been made by the Government 
Bench to the demand with to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Cardiff. 
Unless some definite assurance was 
given by the Government that an oppor- 
tunity would be afforded for fully dis- 
cussing that Motion, he trusted the 
right hon. Baronet the Leader of the 
Opposition would resist the Govern- 
ment’s proposed interference with the 
rights of private Members. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that it was most unfortunate that after 
the appeal of the right hon. Member for 
North Devon one Member of the Go- 
vernment after another had left the 
House. He hoped the hon. Member 
for Cardiff would bring all possible 
pressure on the Government to fix a day 
for his Motion. 

Str EDWARD J. REED said, that 
he had lost none of the interest in, or 
zeal on behalf of, the Motion which 
stood in his name. He had had no com- 
munication with the Government on the 
subject of his Motion, except what had 
taken place in that House; but the 
Prime Minister had declared that he 
would treat the Motion in its original 
form as a Vote of Censure. He was in- 
clined to consider that the Navy should 
not be a matter of Party contention— 
and he heard the statement of the Prime 
Minister with regret. He hoped he had 
now brought it out of the region of Party 
politics, and had modified the terms of 
his Motion accordingly. Upon the Go- 
vernment must now lie, if they chose to 
assume it, the responsibility of making it 
a Vote of Censure. The Government had 
given no encouragement to anybody to 
do anything at all but further the pass- 
ing of the Redistribution Bill; and he 
thought it was wasting the time of the 
House to get up and put any further 
Questions until that Bill was passed. 
He could only say that the question was 
one of the must urgent public import- 
ance, and he hoped the House would 
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express its opinion upon it as soon as/ 


possible without regard to Party poli- 
tices. He must say that the feeling he 
was under was that the force, need, 
and truth of his Motion had been very 
much enhanced by what had recently 
occurred. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that he was exceeding the limi- 
tation of the Motion of the noble Lord. 
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Sir EDWARD J. REED said, his 
remarks were in the nature of a personal 
explanation. He appealed to the Prime 
Minister not to make the Motion a sub- 
ject of Party discussion or Party divi- 
sion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he sup- 
ported the appeal which had been made 
by several hon. Members that this im- 
portant Motion should be considered as 
soon as possible. It would not be in 
Order to give reasons for it; but he 
thought no one could read the papers 
day by day without ee that such a 
Motion, if considered at all by the House, 
ought to be considered at once. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, the Government 
should take care that the Registration 
Bill for Scotland should be introduced 
at the very earliest date possible. The 
simplicity of the measure did not lessen 
the necessity for its early publication. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Local Government 
Board was a re-assuring one. He would 
suggest that as the Irish Registration 
Bill was more likely to give rise to con- 
troversy than the Scotch and English 
Bills it should be brought on first ; or, 
at any rate, the English and Irish Bills 
should be proceeded with pari passu. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
understood that the hon. Member for 
Cardiff had given way to the Govern- 
ment in favour of the different stages of 
the Redistribution Bill; but now, as 
that Bill was almost through the House, 
the circumstances had entirely changed. 
His right hon. Friend (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) now asked the Prime Minis- 
ter to make —— by which the 
hon. Member for Cardiff should not be 

rejudiced by the introduction of the 
Registration Bill. If the House con- 
sented to give precedence to those Bills 
he hoped the Prime Minister would take 
care on an early day to give an oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of this most 
important Motion. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the right 
hon. Gentleman, in arguing for the im- 
mediate consideration of the Registra- 
tion Bills, referred to the extremely im- 
portant and numerous questions which 
it was absolutely necessary that the 
House of Commons should discuss 
within the next few weeks. But the 


absolute necessity of these Bills had 
been questioned in quarters from which 
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he should have thought no question on 
the subject could come. It was true 
that these Bills did not contain any 
provision for an early Election ; but they 
contained most important and necessary 
snopes in order that any Election, 
ate or early, might be held. The fact 
that they did not contain any anticipa- 
tion of the date of the Dissolution only 
strengthened the case of the Govern- 
ment, because, as his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board said, that made an additional 
piece of Business of the same nature 
which would have to be done either by 
the insertion of a clause in these Bills, 
or in the Redistribution Bill on the Re- 
port ; or, as was most probable, by the 
introduction of a separate measure. He 
assured his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cardiff (Sir Edward Reed) and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that the Go- 
vernment considered the discussion of 
the Motion with regard to the Navy as 
one of great importance and value, and 
regretted the postponement of it. The 
Government would give the earliest con- 
sideration they could to the granting of 
a day for the Motion. {An hon. Mem- 
BER: When?| The moment was not 
yet. When the complementary Busi- 
ness connected with registration had 
been disposed of, and the financial Busi- 
ness—which he thought could be trans- 
acted more easily than some Members 
seemed to think—had been concluded, 
and if hon. Members in different parts 
of the House should not think it their 
duty to raise debates on foreign affairs, 
then the Government would give their 
very earliest consideration to finding a 
day for his hon. Friend. That was the 
very outside pledge that could be given 
at the present moment. As to the re- 
quest of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) that the Irish 
should be placed before the Scotch Bill, 
he conceived that a Bill which stood for 
second reading on the Paper had, ipso 
facto, precedence over a Bill which was 
not yet in existence. The request of the 
hon. Member, however, was not so much 
that the Bill should come on in any par- 
ticular order, as that it should be 
brought on in such a manner that it 
could pass, with Amendments, this Ses- 
sion, and before a General Election. To 
further that end, the hon. Gentleman 
and his Friends could do nothing better 
than allow the Motion of the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Prime Minister to pass 


of the House. 


as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down was very unsatis- 
factory, for he had not included the 
state of the Navy among things abso- 
lutely necessary to be discussed: One 
would suppose that the condition of the 
Navy and the defence of the country 
were not regarded as of importance. It 
was notorious that there would be no 
——e to the despatch of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch Registration Bills ; why, 
then, could not a day be found for the 
discussion of a subject which by the 
country and by everybody except the 
Government was thought to be im- 
portant? Was that discussion to be 
delayed until the three Registration 
Bills were passed? By the postpone- 
ment of the discussion the time of the 
House would not be saved, nor the repu- 
tation of the Government enhanced. At 
the present time the Government should 
endeavour to obtain not only the votes 
of the House, but the confidence of the 
country ; and he knew of no means by 
which that confidence could be more 
effectually estranged than by refusing 
an opportunity for the discussion of the 
Motion with regard to the naval de- 
fences of the country. 

Mr. HEALY complained that the 
reasonable request of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork had not been com- 
plied with. The Government had sent 
up one Bill to the Committee practically 
before any attempt whatever was made 
to advance the Irish Bill. He thought 
they had reason to say that before any 
further stage was taken with any Bill, 
English or Scotch, that the Irish Bill 
should be placed in the same position as 
the English Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. 
Member must be under some misappre- 
hension, for if the Seats Bill was finished 
on Tuesday it was intended to take the 
second reading of the Irish Registration 
Bill on Wednesday. As to the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Cardiff on the 
subjeet of the Navy, the observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite were 
scarcely called for, having regard to the 
fact that this was not a Motion that had 
been pressed on the attention of the 
Government for many weeks past. It 
was un the Paper among the Motions 
for which no day had been fixed; but 
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he thought that in the speech of his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster the Government 
had shown their disposition to consider 
what they could do within a reasonable 
time to give an answer on the subject. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
considered that this was the only way 
open to the House to protect itself 
against the demands of the Government 
on the time of the House. The answer 
they had received from the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster with regard 
to the discussion in reference to the 
Navy was that the time was not yet. 
If they took that for an answer, the 
hon. Member for Cardiff might not get 
his Motion discussed until the Greek 
Kalends. He (Sir RK. Assheton Cross) 
was quite sure the debates on the Navy 
Estimates would be materially shortened 
if that discussion were taken without 
much delay, and the time of the Govern- 
ment and of the House would in the 
result be materially saved. The subject 
was one of great national importance, 
and ought to be debated at an early day. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTEasked 
the Prime Minister whether he would 
consider this point as to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cardiff’s Motion, and give a 
definite answer to-morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he considered 
it would be very unwise in the interests 
of the House to give any answer on the 
subject until the House had before them 
the Vote of Credit which the Govern- 
ment proposed to lay on the Table. It 
would then be seen how far the condition 
of the Navy might enter into that Vote, 
and what were all the reasons and con- 
siderations connected with it. 

Mr. HICKS said, the country would 
thoroughly understand the refusal of 
the Government to grant a day for the 
discussion of a question of national im- 
portance. If the day had been given 
the discussion that evening might have 
closed long before. 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 63; Noes 
157: Majority 94.—(Div. List, No. 115.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the several stages of any Bills 
for the Kegistration of Voters, in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, have precedence of all 
Orders of the Day and Notices of Motions, on 
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every day on which they shall be set down, by 
the Government, as the first business of the day. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
———— 
SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
SurrLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £934,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Victuals and Clothing for Seamen and Ma- 
rines, which will come in course of payment 


during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1886.” 


Mr. RYLANDS said, that on the last 
occasion when the Navy Estimates were 
under discussion the firet Vote was taken 
at a late hour, after a speech delivered 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith); 
and an understanding was then arrived 
at that after the personal Vote was taken 
the general discussion should be con- 
tinued upon the second Vote. They 
would all regret that the noble Lord 
the Member for Chichester (Lord Henry 
Lennox), who was to have continued the 
discussion, was unfortunately prevented 
by ill-health from being present. He 
(Mr. Rylands) therefore rose to go on 
with the general discussion upon the 
Vote for Victuals and Clothing for the 
Seamen and Marines. The total 
amount which was asked for the 
Royal Navy and Marines amounted to 
£13,000,000 ; or, after making deduc- 
tions for appropriations, to a sum of 
£12,700,000. Judging from the state- 
ment made by the Prime Minister that 
night—a statement which must certainly 
have been anticipated by every Member 
of the House — in connection with the 
Vote of Credit, there would be a con- 
siderable additional sum proposed for 
Naval Expenditure. In former years, 
and up to a very recent period indeed, 
the decision of the Board of Admiralty 
in regard to the amount of money re- 
quired and the means of defence neces- 
sary had been accepted as being an 
authorized and a reliable Estimate. It 
was very curious that it should have 
been so, and it tended to prove the 
tenacity of popular delusions. Year 
after year the conduct of the Admiralty 
had been shown to be altogether ineffi- 
cient and unsatisfactory; and yet the 
House and the public continued to sup- 
pose that whatever judgment was arrived 
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at by the Admiralty was the judgment 
which ought to be accepted by the coun- 
try without question and without doubt. 
He was disposed to think, however, that 
the House of Commons and the public 
at large were gradually opening their 
eyes to the fallacy of this position, and 
were awakening from the delusion which 
formerly existed with regard to the ad- 
ministration of the Admiralty. Attempts 
had been made from time to time to 
draw public attention to these matters ; 
and the public had been urged, again 
and again, not to shut their eyes, or to 
continue to accept from the Board of 
Admiralty the conclusions drawn by that 
Department under the impression that 
the Board of Admiralty was an infallible 
institution. About seven years ago it 
would be recollected—it was in the days 
of the former Government—that there 
was a very large amount of public irri- 
tation excited, and most important 
articles appeared in Zhe Times condemn- 
ing very strongly the policy of the Ad- 
miralty, and criticizing very severely 
the Administrative Department of the 
Dockyards. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. Reed) 
at that time brought his great ability 
and knowledge to influence public opi- 
nion, in a manner which was calculated 
to induce the people to call in question 
the administration of the Admiralty, and 
to demand that there should be an im- 
provement in the system of administra- 
tion. That was at a time when the 
Government was in a state of excite- 
ment, and there were threatenings of 
war. The Earl of Beaconstield, by a 
vigorous policy which a number of 
Members on that side of the House de- 
nounced, had brought the country into 
a position which seemed to threaten the 
probability of a great European con- 
vulsion. The country now seemed to be 
in a somewhat similar position under a 
professedly peaceful Government, but 
whose policy, so far as the interests of 
peace were concerned, was somewhat 
questionable. Whenever similar cireum- 
stances arose public attention was excited 
aud directed to the Navy. First came 
criticisms and letters in the papers, and 
then the thunder of Zhe Times, with a 
view, if possible, of stirring up that 
slumbering body the Board of Admiralty. 
And what happened? When a period 
of excitement did occur the Board of 
Admiralty opened its eyes and began to 
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look around; but no sooner did the ex- 
citement and the rumours of war pass 
away than that Board began to slumber 
again, and the excited feeling of the 
country and of the House of Commons 
was in the same way puttosleep. They 
appeared to forget that in former times 
the Admiralty had proved wanting in 
making adequate provision for that 
which was required for the exigencies 
of the country ; and the public again fell 
into the delusion that the Board of 
Admiralty, so needful for the defence of 
the country, was infallible. He hoped 
they were now arriving at a time when 
this public and popular delusion would 
be dispelled. What had happened now ? 
The First Lord of the Admiralty got 
up in the House of Lords and said 
that there was so great a difference of 
opinion among naval officers as to the 
merits of different classes of ships that 
the difficulty the Admiralty would have 
to contend with, if Parliament placed at 
their disposal a sum of £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000 to-morrow, for the purpose 
of adding to the Navy, would be to 
decide how to spend the money. Some 
persons thought that in the event of war 
torpedo boats would be their most 
powerful weapon of defence, and yet 
they were singularly destitute of such 
vessels. When it was remembered that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty only a 
very few months ago avowed, in his 
place in the House of Lords, that if 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 were given 
to the Board of Admiralty to spend 
they would not know what to do with 
it, and when, in the short period which 
had since elapsed, the Government were 
coming down to ask for largely in- 
creased Estimates, not only in this 
general Vote, but in the Vote of Credit 
which would have to follow, surely any 
reasonable man would see that, if the 
present First Lord was a fair sample 
of previous First Lords, he was a sort of 
person he should not like to trust with 
the expenditure of any considerable sum 
of money. Was there anything more 
preposterous than that the First Lord of 
the Admiralty should have been so 
utterly in a mist in regard to the admi- 
nistration of the Department, at the head 
of which he was supposed to be placed, 
that he could not possibly form any opi- 
nion as to how he was to spend the 
public money if it were voted by Parlia- 
ment? Perhaps the Committee would 
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allow him to say, in passing, that he 
had the highest regard for his hon. 
Friend the tary to the Admiralty 
(Sir Thomas Brassey), who had made 
his great qualities still better known 
since he had assumed the position he 
now occupied. But he thought it was 
altogether a most objectionable system 
which placed the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the House of Lords. He 
maintained that the Heads of both the 
greatest spending Departments in the 
country—the Head of the Navy, as well 
the Head of the War Department— 
ought to have a seat in the House of 
Commons, so that he could always be 
ready to reply to any question that 
might be put to him, and come, as it 
were, into touch with public opinion in 
a way that was not possible if he was a 
Member of the House of Lords. Not- 
withstanding the opinion expressed by 
the Earl of Northbrook a short time 
ago, that the Board of Admiralty would 
not know what to do with the money, 
the Government were now asking for a 
very large sum of money. He ventured 
to assert that the Committee had so 
much lost confidence in the Board of 
Admiralty — not only in the present 
Board, but in former Boards—that if 
this Vote rested simply on their recom- 
mendation the House of Commons would 
be scarcely justified in consenting to it 
and in voting the money required. Be- 
fore proceeding further, he ought to say 
that he, for one, was altogether in favour 
of the sum of money being granted 
which was necessary to put the country 
in a proper state of defence. In that 
respect he was a follower of Mr. 
Cobden. With all his desire to keep 
down the Expenditure of the country, 
he agreed with Mr. Cobden that if it 
could be shown that the Naviesof Foreign 
Powers, and more especially the Navy 
of France, was approaching very nearly 
to the standard of our own, it would be 
a reason why the House of Commons 
ought to be prepared to make great 
efforts in order to place the Navy of 
England in the position it ought to hold 
with regard to the Navies of Foreign 
Powers. He remembered perfectly well 
that Mr. Cobden declared that he would 
be ready to spend £100,000,000 in order 
to keep up the due proportion of rela- 
tive strength between the British and 
the French Navies; and Mr. Cobden 
also said that he considered the British 
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Navy ought to be about double the 
strength of the Navy of France. He 
was disposed to think that Mr. Cobden 
interpreted the feelings of the English 
people correctly when he made that 
statement; but he begged hon. Members 
to remember this — that the mere 
fact of voting the money did not 
necessarily get them their money’s worth 
if the expenditure of that money was 
not properly administered. In one of 
Mr. Cobden’s speeches—he believed in 
the very speech in which he gave this 
expression of opinion— Mr. Cobden 
quoted the opinion of Mr. Scott Russell, 
a& man whom everybody knew was a 
great Naval Constructor, and who pos- 
sessed a considerable amount of technical 
knowledge in connection with that De- 
partment. In 1862 Mr. Scott Russell 
said that they had, during the previous 
30 years, spent £30,000,000 in the con- 
struction of a class of ships which were 
then totally useless. Well, he (Mr. 
Rylands) maintained that they had still, 
at any given time, been wasting very 
large sums of money solely through the 
mal-administration of the Board of Ad- 
miralty. The truth was, as had been 
admitted again and again, that the 
Board of Admiralty, as a foreign writer 
of considerable eminence declared, were 
always wanting in foresight, and did 
not even know what was going on at 
their very doors. It really seemed that, 
although that might not be absolutely 
correct, the statement was proved by 
experience to be founded upon very rea- 
sonable grounds. Hon. Members would 
remember that it was seven years after 
France had abandoned the construction 
of the old sailing vessels that the House 
of Commons, in 1851, forced a similar 
policy upon the Admiralty. Again, when 
the iron-clad system came up, the Board 
of Admiralty continued to build the old 
three-deckers long after the French Go- 
vernment had abandoned the building 
of vessels of that obsolete type. His 
object in adverting to those facts was to 
emphasize his demand, that when the 
House of Commons granted money to 
the Board of Admiralty, they had a 
right to expect the full worth of their 
money. No doubt the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), who was an ad- 
mirable specimen of an efficient Lord of 
the Admiraltv when he held that Office, 
would say “Yes” to that view; but 
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the Board of Admiralty, for a long 
period of years, so far from noting what 
was going on, had appeared never to be 
able to make up their mind what was 
the proper course to pursue. Hitherto 
they had been unable to arrive at 
any rapid decision, and incessant de- 
lay occurred in the construction of vessels 
after it was decided to build them. Now, 
he believed that when the Board of Ad- 
miralty, at any given time, had made up 
their mind as to the best construction of 
a ship, they ought at once to proceed to 
have that ship built in the best and 
quickest manner possible. It had been 
stated by the hon. Member for Cardiff 
(Sir Edward J. Reed), or by some other 
person at the meeting held recently in 
the City, that at the present moment 
there was a capital of no less than 
£7,000,000 sterling absolutely locked 
up in incomplete vessels of war; and 
that £7,000,000, granted in previous 

ears by Parliament, if a war were to 

reak out to-morrow, would not be of 
the slightest use to the country for the 
purposes of defence. He ventured to 
think that in spending the money voted 
by Parliament, they ought not only to 
take care that the vessels they built 
were built quickly—not only that they 
were good vessels, but that they should 
not spend more upon them than they 
were worth. It was pretty certain, in 
his own mind, that they were spending 
a great deal more for the war vessels 
they were constructing than they ought 
to spend, and more bya great deal than 
they could purchase the same vessels 
for. He recollected last year a valuable 
speech that was made by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
in the discussion upon the Navy Es- 
timates. The right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted that vessels built in Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards cost more than those built in 
private shipbuilding yards, and added 
that that was, perhaps, not necessarily so. 
Now, he did not know what the right hon. 
Gentleman meant by the words “ not 
necessarily so.”” His (Mr. Rylands) ex- 
perience was that, in the condition under 
which the Dockyards were worked, the 
cost of labour must necessarily be much 
dearer than in private yards. Hon. 
Members would not dispute the evidence 
obtained by the important Committee 
presided over by the Earl of Ravens- 
worth. He held the Blue Book con- 
taining the evidence given before that 
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Committee im hishand. His impression 
was that the Committee obtained eyj- 
dence of the most valuable character, and 
that they had presented a Report in re- 
gard to the administration of the Ad- 
miralty, which was now on the Table of 
the House, which contained recommenda- 
tions of a very important character. He 
only regretted, upon reading the Report 
of the Committee, and the valuable evi- 
dence they had taken, that the Commit- 
tee was so narrow in its constitution, 
and that the Reference was so curtailed, 
that a great many very important mat- 
ters, which ought to have come under 
the purview of the Committee, were 
withheld from their consideration. Cer- 
tainly the Committee went to a great 
extent in the direction of obtaining in- 
formation, and they heard evidence on 
the very point he had been alluding to 
in re to the comparative cost of 
constructing ships in the Dockyards and 
in private yards. The impression he 
derived from the evidence given before 
the Committee was that they could 
have bought the whole of the vessels 
they now had in the Navy, if they had 
been purchased in the ordinary ship- 
building yards, at a saving of some- 
where between 25 and 40 per cent in the 
cost of construction. henever the 
Admiralty made a comparison of the 
cost of shipbuilding in a Dockyard and 
in a private yard, they unfortunately 
threw out of view a large number of 
items which ought necessarily to come 
into the consideration of the cost of a 
manufacturing establishment; and con- 
sequently their Returns did not fairly 
= the cost of the work done in the 

kyards, as compared with private 
shipbuilding yards. But if he took the 
lowest ible estimate, according to 
the evidence before the Earl of Ravens- 
worth’s Committee, the saving in the 
private yards was at least 20 per cent; 
so that there was a loss of 20 per cent 
incurred by the country in the cost of 
Dockyard work. That was taking a 
most favourable view of the matter; and 
he would appeal to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. 
Reed), who knew so much more of those 
matters than he did, if it was not the 
fact that when they laid down a vessel 
in one of Her Majesty’s Dockyards, and 
the Admiralty had proceeded with its 
construction up to a certain point, they 
did not find it necessary to alter the 
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structure, and accordingly they had a 
new scheme prepared? Then somebody 
su. this alteration, and somebody 
else su ted that; and the effect of 
all of this was very materially to in- 
crease the cost, and enormously to ex- 
tend the time required for the building 
of avessel. The vessels built in private 
shipbuilding yards could not only be 
built at a very much less cost, but they 
could be built and placed in the posses- 
sion of the Admiralty, complete, with 
much greater expedition. He had 
spoken just now of a slumbering Ad- 
miralty; and he might mention, as a 
matter of fact, that there were vessels 
now unfinished in the Dockyards which 
were laid down six yearsago. Durin 

those six years, the Admiralty seem 

to have been reposing comfortably upon 
a soft pillow, and the Dockyards had 
been worked byno means under full pres- 
sure; so that those vessels were only now 
approaching completion. What had hap- 
penedinthe meantime ? Foreign Powers 
had purchased from private shipbuilding 
yards in this country vessels, in some 
respects, superior to ours, which were 
turned out in three years. If it took 
six years to lay down and complete a 
vessel, he would remind the Committee 
that the Admiralty could only turn out 
five vessels in a generation. It seemed 
perfectly preposterous; and he could 
hardly imagine how the House of Com- 
mons could continue to support a system 
which produced results like that. He 
was aware that the Admiralty would 
say that they did not know at the begin- 
ning of the six years what improvements 
and inventions might arise, and that 
they wished to have the vessel as perfect 
as possible. That was a preposterous 
view ; at any rate, they would have had 
the vessel, even if not quite so perfect, 
turned out three years ago, and the 
country would be enjoying the advan- 
tage of itnow. Unfortunately, the Ad- 
miralty were very slow in arriving at a 
conviction ; they were continually raising 
doubts and difficulties, and the Members 
of the Board took a great deal longer to 
arrive at a conclusion than would be 
taken by any ordinary man of business. 
And then they wasted a great deal of 
precious time in experiments. How was 
that? He would not enter into the con- 
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troversies which would, no doubt, be 
fully gone into by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. 
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Reed). He would not venture to ex- 
press an opinion, although he was dis- 

very much to coincide with the 
judgment of his hon. Friend, in regard 
to the construction of vessels. The 
matter had already been brought before 
the House of Commons on various points 
connected with naval construction; and 
he must say that the ideas of the Admi- 
ralty as to the speed that was necessary 
was altogether condemnatory of their 
policy. That was a matter which he 
could understand quite as well as his 
hon. Friend, and he maintained that 
the ideas of the Admiralty as to the 
speed with which a vessel should be 
furnished were altogether wrong. They 
were content with a much lower rate of 
speed than that which prevailed in other 
countries. Now, when Parliament voted 
a sum of money for preparing ships for 
the Navy, what did they require from 
the Admiralty? First of all, they re- 
quired from them that they should de- 
cide on the best construction of the 
vessels that existed at the time, to the 
best of their judgment; and, secondly, 
that they should carry out the details of 
the work in the most economical manner, 
or by purchase, if they could purchase 
vessels to advantage. It would appear, 
however, that the Board of Admiralty 
entirely overlooked those two at 
points of duty. What was the Board 
which had to decide on very nice 
questions respecting the construction of 
vessels of war? He maintained that 
the Board of Admirnity did not neces- 
sarily know anything about the best 
form of construction of vessels of war. 
After what the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had stated, only a few months ago, 
it was quite evident that he knew no- 
thing whatever about the construction of 
vessels of war. Who, then, was respon- 
sible for settling this very serious ques- 
tion — what influence predominated 
the consideration of what was the best 
construction of vessels of war? It 
was the Controller of the Navy, who 
was at the head of that Department. 
And what did the Controller know of 
the matter? Had he had experience ? 
Had he had training? Had he been 
brought up from the beginning, gradu- 
elly rising in the scale, and possessing 
full knowledge of the best mode of con- 
struction of these very complicated ar- 
moured vessels of war? Not necessarily 
so at all. He was an Admiral. He had 
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no wish to speak dis: ully of an 
Admiral, especially in the presence of 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for the Wigtown Burghs 
(Sir John Hay); but the Controller was 
an Admiral, perhaps, of long experience 
and naval training, who did not neces- 
sarily know anything whatever of the 
construction of vessels of war. There- 
fore, he ought not to be entrusted with 
the responsibility of deciding the de- 
signs upon which vessels of war were to 
be constructed. He ventured to say, in 
regard to the Controller of the Navy, 
on whom the important duty was de- 
volved of superintending the designs 
for the construction of vessels of war, 
that he ought to be the very best naval 
engineer they could find in the Three 
Kingdoms; a man with the greatest 
training, with the most perfect know- 
ledge, and whose judgment would be 
really valuable and reliable. Then the 
question arose whether, in their con- 
struction of ships, they adopted in their 
Dockyards, in carrying out the details 
of construction, a system that was at all 
businesslike or economical. Without 
pretending to have an opinion which 
would justify him in presuming to say 
what the best mode of construction or 
the best design for a ship of war was, 
he would say that, having had a great 
deal to do with large industrial occupa- 
tions, the last thing he would dream of 
doing would be to place at the head of 
a manufacturing establishment an Ad- 
miral, who knew nothing of maaufac- 
turing operations, who knew nothing 
whatever about business, and who was 
to be placed there for three years, to be 
an ornament to the Dockyards, able to 
walk up and down in full naval uniform 
as the representative of British power. 
What he thought was that if they were 
bound to maintain those Dockyards they 
ought to be maintained on a system that 
would secure their being conducted eco- 
nomically and efficiently for the pur- 
poses for which they were required. 
‘They employed, at the present moment, 
in the Dockyards something like 18,000 
men, and they paid, in addition, very 
large sums for incidental purposes con- 
nected with the Dockyards. The ma- 
nagement of the 18,000 men distributed 
in the several Dockyards cost them in 
salaries and allowances £224,274 a-year. 
That seemed to him to be a rather large 
sum for the clerical management of the 
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Department. Then, again, they could 
not have those 18,000 men without 
having a great number of police to 
look after them. They, therefore, paid 
£34,000 a-year for a police force to Took 
after the Dockyards. He would not 
say that the Dockyards did not require 
some protection ; but he considered that 
amount to be altogether excessive. Then, 
again, he found that last year a sum of 
£148,000 was paid to established Dock- 
yard men in the shape of pensions and 
allowances. One of the gentlemen who 
gave valuable evidence before the Earl 
of Ravensworth’s Committee was con- 
nected with the Dockyards ; and he (Mr. 
Rylands) mentioned the fact to show the 
unbusinesslike mode in which the Ad- 
miralty proceeded ; that this gentleman 
was asked a question about those pen- 
sions, and his reply was that the pensions 
were not taken into account in consider- 
ing the wages of the men, although they 
came to nearly 25 per cent of the entire 
wages paid to the established workmen. 
The items which he had mentioned in 
connection with the wages and other 
charges for maintaining the Dockyards 
sufficiently showed that the cost of the 
Royal Dockyards was much greater 
than the cost of private shipbuilding 
yards. Therefore, among the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on the 
Navy which he looked upon as most im- 
portant was that a much larger amount 
of work should in future be given out 
to contract. In connection with that 
matter, he was gratified to be able to 
say that the evidence as to the character 
of contract work, and also the indirect 
evidence as to the character of the ships 
supplied to Foreign Powers, left in his 
mind the fullest confidence that the pri- 
vate shipbuilding yards turned out work 
of an exceptionally good character. That 
he deemed to be a most satisfactory 
matter from every point of view. Then, 
again, the Committee urged that there 
should be a larger number of vessels 
given out to be built by contract, and 
that in connection with such contracts 
there should be an insistance on the 
shortness of time for delivery, and they 
further recommended that repairs should 
not be given out for contract, but that, 
as far as possible, they should be done 
in their own Dockyards. The general 
conclusion at which the Committee ar- 
rived was that the Dockyards should be 
used for all repairs, and for the con- 
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struction of experimental ships; but 
that in regard to the new ships built 
upon a settled design, they should be 
contracted for and built in the private 
shipbuilding yards of the country. He 
me to urge upon the Committee how 
very important it was, in view of the 

ial circumstances of this country, 
that they should adopt the recommenda- 
tions of that Committee of the Admi- 
ralty. The Committee pointed out that 
among the advantages of extending the 
contract work there would be this great 
advantage—that not only would the 
resources of the Dockyards be rendered 
available to a greater extent for repair- 
ing vessels and building ships of an ex- 
perimental type, but that familiarity 
with the work of building ships of war 
would be increased throughout the 
country, and facilities would more readily 
be given for completing the naval de- 
fences of the Empire. As far as he was 
able to estimate from the Returns, the 
power of shipbuilding, including both 
iron and wooden ships in the shipbuild- 
ing yards of this country was something 
like 700,000 tons a-year, and out of that 
700,000 tons a-year from 200,000 to 
300,000 would be iron-clads. In 1874 
the great shipbuilding yards of this 
country supplied Foreign Governments 
with no less than 12,877 tons of iron- 
clad war vessels, and in 1875 they 
supplied 13,844 tons, making in the two 
years 26,721 tons; while in those two 
years the entire tonnage of war vessels 
produced in the Government Dockyards 
was 25,300, as against 26,721 tons. 
Absolutely, in those two years, more 
tons of iron-clad war vessels were built 
for Foreign Powers in our large ship- 
building yards than were built by the 
Admiralty in the Royal Dockyards. 
What appeared to him to be of the 
utmost importance in connection with 
this matter was that they were, or that 
the country ought to be, in a far better 
position than any other country in 
Europe with regard to their available 
means of defence, and they ought also 
to be in a far better position for obtain- 
ing a more powerful Navy than any 
other European country. Nevertheless, 
they were told that they had not got 
the Navy they ought to have; and so 
far from keeping up the relative pro- 
portion and having twice as large a 
Navy as France, they were told that 
although the French Navy was below 
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ours at present, still in the course of 
four or five years, if the present rate of 
shipbuilding continued, France would 
be ahead of us. If that were so, and 
he did not dispute it for a moment, it 
was a state of things that ought not to 
be tolerated, and could not be justified. 
It was a remarkable thing that while, 
according to the highest authorities, the 
French had been making greater pro- 
gress, and had been omteelae approach- 
ing us in naval strength—that was to 
say, if we made a comparison between 
the French and the English Navy 12 or 
15 years ago, it would be found that the 
proportion in our favour was much larger 
than it was now, for during the last few 
years the French Navy had been more 
rapidly approaching ours than at any 
former period. The French Naval Autho- 
rities had not been content toremain quite 
as dormant as the Board of Admiralty in 
this country. How was it that France 
had done more than we had done during 
the last few years? It would really 
seem that the French Government got 
more than we did out of a given amount 
of money. France was not spending 
anything like what we spent, and was 
not employing the large staff of work- 
men we wereemploying. Last year the 
expenditure of the French Government 
did not amount to more than £8,000,000 
for her Navy, while our Naval Vote 
amounted to upwards of £11,000,000; 
and, in point of fact, in the last few 
years the sums voted for the French 
Navy was not much more than half 
what we were spending. For sometime 
past France had certainly been spending 
25 per cent less than this country; and 
although the expenditure of that country 
amounted to £8,000,000 last year, we 
had been spending every year a very 
much larger sum. Well, in the face of 
that there had been a gradual approach 
in the relative strength of the Fleets of 
the two countries. He believed the 
reason was that they did not make their 
money go as far as they ought to make 
it go, and there ought to be such a 
reform in the administration as would 
secure greater results in future from the 
money they expended. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) alluded, when the 
Navy Estimates were before the Com- 
mittee on the last occasion, to the pro- 
mises of the Admiralty, and showed that 
their undertaking to spend a certain 
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sum of money and produce a ccrtain 
result was never absolutely carried out. 
The right hon. Gentleman gave most 
striking instances to show where the 

romises of the Admiralty had failed to 
be carried out, and the Committee knew 
that that had been so for years, and 
that when, year after year, Parliament 
voted a considerable sum of money for 
the purpose of constructing a certain 
weight of tonnage in the Navy, it was 
found at the end of a few years that a 
large amount of tonnage had never 
been built for which the country had 
paid, or apparently paid. Certainly it 
was paid for in this sense—that, accord- 
ing to the calculation of the Board of 
Admiralty, a certain sum of money ought 
to produce a certain weight of ships, 
and as that undertaking had not been 
fulfilled it was evident that the money 
had been wasted somewhere, or that 
the cost of the ships was much larger 
than the original Estimate. He thanked 
the Committee for having allowed him 
to make those remarks; and he wished 
in conclusion to take that opportunity 
of expressing a hope that Her Majesty's 
Government would not lose sight of the 
importance of these questions, but that 
every effort would be made to secure for 
the country a more powerful and effi- 
cient Navy, and also to provide that the 
large sums of money which the country 
were prepared to vote would be so ex- 

mded as to secure for the country the 

t possible results. 

Mr. GORST said, the hon. Member 
who had just sat down had made a 
speech which they had often heard 
before in Committee of Supply. The 
burden of the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber was to induce the Admiralty to 
spend all the money voted for the Navy 
in building ships by contract in the 
mercantile shipbuilding yards of the 
country; and in order to support his 
ye gem he had thought ft to run 

own the Dockyards which were sup- 
ported by the country. He was not 
going to answer the speech of the hon. 
Member at any great length, nor to 
make over again the speeches that had 
often been made in that House in 
defence of the Dockyards. He stood in 
a very much better position than the 
hon. Member, because in defending the 
Dockyards it was unnecessary for him 
in any way to run down the work done 
in the private shipbuilding yards. That 
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was no part of his case. He was quite 
aware that ships could be built efficiently 
and well by contract, and he did not 
think that in recent years the Admiralty 
had shown any indisposition to avail 
themselves, to the fuil extent, of the 
advantages which the private established 
building yards of the country offered. 
The statement of the hon. Member was 
not true that in this matter they were 
very much behind the French, because 
whereas we had at least 18,000 men 
employed in their Dockyards, the French 
employed 26,000, so that, at all events, 
they employed a great a more men 
for their Dockyard service than we did. 
Then, as far as shipbuilding was con- 
cerned, last year France spent consider- 
ably more than we did in this country. 
With respect to the use of the Dock- 
yards, it must be apparent, he should 
have thought even to the hon. Member 
himself, that a country like this must 
possess, in a time of war, fortified Dock- 
yards. If they built every ship they re- 
quired by private contract, it would be 
necessary and absolutely essential to 
maintain Her Majesty’s Dockyards, in 
their present state of efficiency, for the 
urpose of repairing and refitting the 
Fleet in a time of war. If this country 
were unhappily at war with a Foreign 
Power, he presumed that that country 
would ultimately gain the victory who 
could most rapidly repair and refit its 
Fleet. A Fleet could only be repaired 
in a fortified Dockyard under the pro- 
tection of batteries such as the Dock- 
yards of Chatham, Portsmouth, and 
a possessed. 
rx. RYLANDS said, he thought that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
misunderstood him. He had expressly 
stated that the Dockyards must be re- 
tained principally for the repair of ships. 
Mr. GORST said, thatit wasabsolutely 
necessary to keep up the Royal Dock- 
yards in a state of efficiency, and the 
Committee of the Navy had themselves 
observed that they must be maintained 
for the repair of ships. In making that 
observation they did not recommend that 
no ships should be built in them while 
they were so retained. Asthey must be 
retained for the repair of ships in a 
time of war, it became economical to 
utilize them for the building of ships so 
far as shipbuilding could be carried on 
in them. He regretted that those estab- 
lishments excited so much ire in the 
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mind of the hon. Gentleman; but the 
hon. Gentleman’s notions were very far 
from correct. The Admiral Superin- 
tendent was not always to be found 
strutting about the Dockyard in full 
uniform with his cocked hat on his head. 
At the same time, it was necessary to 
have someone to superintend the work. 
It was also necessary to employ police 
for the protection of the Dockyards, or 
anybody who liked would be able to 
find his way into them with a view of 
stealing and carrying away the property 
of the was As it was necessary to 
keep the Dockyards in a state of repair, 
it was economical to use them for ship- 
building. He had no wish to into 
the question the hon. Member ‘iad 80 
often raised in that House on previous 
occasions as to the pensions given to the 
artificers. Those pensions seemed very 
much to excite the objection of the hon. 
Gentleman. When the Committee came 
to Vote No. 6, which dealt specially with 
the wages of the artificers and labourers 
in the Dockyards, he (Mr. Gorst) should 
have a good deal to say upon that sub- 
ject ; but he was far from believing that 
the Government lost anything by giving 
the artificers of the Dockyards a portion 
of their remuneration in the shape of 
pensions. On the contrary, he would be 
prepared to show that the Government 
were great gainers. As the Committee 
were justified, upon this Vote, in dis- 
cussing the general question of the con- 
dition of the Navy, he desired to make 
a few practical observations on that sub- 
ject. The hon. Member stated, and he 
presumed that many other Members 
would say the same, that the Admiralty, 
as at present constituted, had to a cer- 
tain extent lost the confidence of the 
country. The aspect of the Committee 
at that time, and the empty Benches of 
the House, certainly did not look as if 
the country were extremely anxious to 
arraign the Board of Admiralty; for it 
appeared that the Members of the House 
would not take the trouble to attend in 
order to take part in the naval discus- 
sions which were raised upon these 
Votes. It would, therefore, seem that 
upon the whole they were satisfied with 
the administration of the Navy, and 
perfectly willing to leave the Admiralty 
in charge of it. He believed that the 
real reason of the growing dislike of the 
House of Commons to attend the dis- 
cussions upon the Navy Estimates was 
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because Members were inning to 
realize the extremely small influence 
the House of Commons had over the 
administration of the Admiralty. That 
was the explanation of that growing in- 
difference of the House of Commons to 
the discussion of the Navy Estimates 
which had been pointed out by the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands). It 
seemed to him (Mr. Gorst) to be per- 
fectly fatal to the administration of the 
Navy, according to the Constitution of 
this country, that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty should be a Member of the 
other House of Parliament. The Board 
of Admiralty was a high Scientific De- 

artment, and he supposed that a Mem- 
ae of Parliament, when he became a 
Member of the Board of Admiralty, 
found himself as soon as he joined the 
Board in the presence and in the society 
of men who had made naval construc- 
tion and naval administration their 
study and their business from their boy- 
hood. Of course, in the presence of 
such men, a Member of Parliament so 
situated could not have any very great 
influence upon the deliberations of the 
Board. The real power which Parlia- 
ment possessed over such a Board as 
the Board of Admiralty was in the fact 
of the presence in that House of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. He had 
influence with his Colleagues only be- 
cause he was the person charged with 
the defence of the policy of the Admi- 
ralty in the House of Commons. If a 
great question of naval construction 
were raised, what influence could the 
First Lord of the Admiralty—a civilian 
who had made no particular study of 
naval construction—have upon the de- 
liberations of the Board? The only 
reason why he had any power, or in- 
fluence, or force in the administration of 
the Board of Admiralty was because he 
could say to his Colleagues—‘‘I have 
got to defend your policy in the House 
of Commons. How am I to defend it ? 
What arguments am I to use? How 
am I to answer the objections which 
may be raised?” The fact that the 
First Lord was the person charged by 
the Constitution of this country with 
that duty was the only thing which gave 
him influence in the Board of Admiralty. 
He had no wish to say a single word 
against the Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Sir Thomas Brassey). He had the 
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tary to the Admiralty, and also of the 
Civil Lord (Mr. Caine) who represented 
the Admiralty in that House, and he 
was quite sure that those hon. Gentle- 
men would not understand that the ob- 
servations he was now making were di- 
rected against them. He only wished 
that the present Secretary was the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and if the Go- 
vernment had due regard for the tradi- 
tions of the Constitution of the country 
they would make the Secretary to the 
Admiralty the First Lord, and then they 
would have a responsible official in that 
House. But as long as the Admiralty 
was represented there by Gentlemen 
who were only subordinate officials of 
the Department, the House of Commons 
would have no real voice in the decisions 
come to by the Department, and could 
only represent in an exceedingly unin- 
fluential way the views and opinions of 
the House to the Board of Admiralty. 
So long as that state of circumstances 
continued the Board of Admiralty would 
treat the House of Commons with con- 
tempt, and would have no regard for 
the discussions which took place in 
Committee of Supply. As had al- 
ready been the case in the past, the 
Board would continue in the future 
to treat the views and decisions of 
the Committee of Supply with abso- 
lute neglect and supreme contempt. 
Last year, as if to prove to the whole 
world how perfectly useless the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, when a Member 
of the House of Lords, was to the coun- 
try, the Government thought fit at a 
very critical moment to send the First 
Lord to Egypt. He was absent from 
this country for at least three months, 
and presumably he occupied his official 
position and distinctions all that time, 
and received his salary from the House 
of Commons, which salary the House of 
Commons were again asked that night 
to attach to the Office of First Lord. 
But the Admiralty went on perfectly 
well, as far as he knew, without the First 
Lord. The noble Earl who now filled 
that Office (the Earl of Northbrook) was 
never missed at all, and if he had re- 
mained up to the present moment in 
Egypt the Admiralty would have been 
conducted with quite as great efficiency, 
and it was perfectly certain that the 
House of Commons would have had just 
as much influence over the decisions of 
the Board of Admiralty. as they had 
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now, with the First Lord in ‘another 
place.” The Admiralty, as at present 
constituted, was, he presumed, about the 
most independent Department in the 
Kingdom. There was absolutely no- 
body who had any control whatever 
over it. The only Body who had a cer- 
tain amount of control over the Board, 
or who might have, was the Treasury. 
But the Treasury control consisted 
simply of checking the amount of money 
the Admiralty might spend. If they 
had a Board of Admiralty very much 
impressed with the dissatisfaction of the 
country at the present condition of the 
Navy,with extensive powers for increas- 
ing the efficiency of their Fleets, and 
spending money, the control of the 
Treasury would become a reality, be- 
cause the ardour of the Board would be 
checked by the necessity of really super- 
intending the expenditure of the Depart- 
ment. But as co as the control was 
not a maximum, but a minimum control, 
and the Admiralty remained content 
with the present inefficient condition of 
the Fleet, and did not ask leave to spend 
more money, but was content with 
spending the actual amount which the 

reasury placed at its disposal, there 
was no control on the part of the Trea- 
sury whatever. Control was only felt 
when the Admiralty was anxious to 
spend, and it was not felt when the 
Admiralty was content to save. There- 
fore, notwithstanding the fact that con- 
trol theoretically existed on the part of 
the Treasury, he maintained that the 
Admiralty, at that moment, if it made 
up its mind to keep within the expendi- 
ture which the Treasury allowed, was 
the most independent and the most un- 
trolled Body in the United Kingdom. 
He did not want to say too much against 
the Board. He did not agree with all 
the strong censure which had been 
passed upon the Board by the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands). 
The hon. Member said that the Admi- 
ralty knew nothing whatever about 
naval construction. He supposed that 
there were Members of the Admiralty 
Board who, perhaps, did not know much 
about naval construction; but there 
were also Members of the Board who 
were very eminent naval constructors ; 
and the Board had the advantage of 
possessing employés and officials capable 
of giving them advice, which, at all 
events, was the advice of instructed and 
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competent persons, upon any question 
of construction they might enter into. 
He did not, however, believe, whatever 
the Admiralty themselves and their 
advisers might be, that they rendered 
more efficient service to the public be- 
cause they were altogether free from 
control and criticism. He thought the 
Admiralty would be much more efficient 
and effective if it was subjected to the 
control of the House of Commons, and 
if the criticisms which found their way 
into the minds of the public through 
that House produced a greater effect 
upon the administration of the Admi- 
ralty. If they had the First Lord in 
the House of Commons that would be 
so; because, if there were a particular 
criticism upon any point of construction 
or other matter which the Admiralty 
knew to be urgent, and the First Lord 
wanted advice from his naval construc- 
tors as to the progress it was necessary 
to make, it would be given to him, and 
the criticisms of the House of Commons 
would, consequently, have considerable 
influence over the administration of the 
Admiralty. To illustrate what he meant 
he would refer to an incident which oc- 
curred in the last Parliament, when his 
right hon. Friend the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) was First 
Lord. A Motion was made in that House, 
either by the hon. Member for Cardiff 
(Sir Edward J. Reed) or by the noble 
Lord the Member for Chichester (Lord 
Henry Lennox), in reference to the 
construction of Her Majesty’s Ship 
Inflexible. At any rate, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. Reed) 
spoke in favour of that Motion, and 
passed some very useful and very favour- 
able criticisms upon the construction 
of that vessel. e could not say that 
that debate changed the views of the 
Admiralty; but, at all events, it had 
a considerable effect upon them, because, 
at that time, the First Lord could be in- 
structed upon the subject, the whole 
matter could be explained to him, and 
although it was a scientific question, and 
a question which a layman was not 
capable of dealing with, yet it was quite 
certain that that debate had a consider- 
able effect upon the ultimate construc- 
tion of the Jnflexible. He was quite 
certain thatif such a debate were raised 
now, it would have no effect at all. In- 
deed, he was not certain that it would 
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it would only reach the Board as far as 
such Members of the Board might read 
it in the ae ome who might be 
anxious to know what any Member who 
had a technical knowledge of the sub- 
ject chose to say. Indeed, it would 
have about the same effect as if the 
speeches were made in the Society of 
Arts or in the Kensington Laboratory. 
Looking at the general necessities of 
the Empire, the present condition of the 
Admiralty was deplorable. Notwith- 
standing all the agitation of the news- 
papers, all the speeches made in that 
House, and all the Questions asked of 
Her Majesty’s Government, they all 
knew the deplorable condition in which 
the defence of their own seas, and ports, 
and harbours was left at the present 
moment. If, unhappily, they were at 
war with a great Naval Power, even their 
own harbours in the United Kingdom 
were not safe against attack. And if 
that was the state of things here on the 
epot, where they had their eyes upon 

e conduct of the Admiralty, what must 
be the condition of the defences of their 
Empire in those remote seas to which 
the view of the House of Commons was 
seldom, if ever extended? If anybody 
would inquire into the state of their 
ports—for instance, those in the Pacific, 
which were very near an enemy with 
whom it was not impossible at au early 
period they might find themselves at 
war—he believed it would be found that 
the ports they possessed in the Pacific, 
and especially the Harbour of Esqui- 
mault, were absolutely defenceless; and 
no attempt whatever had been made by 
the Admiralty to defend the latter port, 
although it was the only station they 
possessed in the Pacific in which their 
Fleet could anchor, or obtain the coal 
or provisions which the result of ex- 
tended operations might render neces- 
sary. If inquiries were made as to the 
condition of many other of their remote 
Possessions, he believed it would be 
found that they were in a most lament- 
able condition and literally defenceless. 
Now, under those circumstances, he 
should have thought that the Admiralty, 
and the Government generally, would 
have given every possible encourage- 
ment to those Colonies which were dis- 
posed to undertake the defence at least 
of their own ports and harbours, because 
it was not only the defence of the 
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ciently discharged by the Colonies them- 
selves, but any Fleet which might be 
sent into those neighbourhoods would 
be set free for other enterprizes. Take 
the Australian Colonies, for instance. 
If their Fleet was not required for the 
local defence of the Australian Colonies, 
the Fleet employed there, in the event 
of a war, might be used for offensive, 
instead of defensive, measures. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
going beyond the Question before the 
Committee, which was the Navy Esti- 
mates, and not their Colonial defences. 

Mr. GORST would apologize if he 
had committed any irregularity. He 
was only pointing out how necessary it 
was for the efficiency of the British 
Fleet that the duty of defending the 
Colonies should be intrusted to the Colo- 
nies themselves. His point was, that if 
they were to spend money in clothing 
and victualling their seamen and Marines, 
the Fleets they employed must be capa- 
ble of taking the seas in order to look 
for the enemy, instead of being obliged 
to lurk in the harbours along the coast, 
where they could not act offensively. 
He would not, however, pursue the mat- 
terfurther if the Chairman thought he was 
going beyond what was strictly within 
the order of that Vote. All he desired 
to point out to the Committee was that 
the Admiralty was in a most unhappy 

ition at present, because it was re- 
ieved, by the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in appointing a First Lord who 
was not a Member of the House of Com- 
mons, from that salutary check which 
the debates and opinions of the House 
would exercise over the Admiralty. He 
was quite sure that, able as the Board 
of Admiralty might be, and scientific as 
some of the Members of it were, and 
earnestly anxious, as he believed all of 
them were, to discharge their duty to 
their country and to maintain the Fleets 
of the country in a condition of efficiency, 
the Admiralty would never be able to 
discharge its responsibilities to the coun- 
try until they were subjected to the 
criticism of the House of Commons. 

Si EDWARD J. REED said, he 
would not attempt, after what had 
passed in the House that night, to offer 
any large view of the subject. The 
Committee had no power to increase any 
Vote whatever. They only enjoyed the 
power of diminishing the sums which 
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miralty had taken care that there 
should be very little to diminish or to 
come under the notice of the Committee 
in that direction. There was another 
reason why he should not enter upon 
any large question that night, and it 
was to be found in the words which had 
fallen from the Prime Minister, touching 
the Vote of Credit to be moved to- 
morrow. He thought that as they had 
a naval debate in view, and as a large 
proposal of the Government was about 
to come before them, they would be in a 
better position to-morrow than they were 
in at present to discuss the naval arma- 
ments of the country. It seemed to him 
that the Admiralty itself had lately been 
endeavouring to show to the world that 
all and more than all which had been 
stated about the deplorable condition of 
the British Navy was true. It was said 
that they were in the possible presence 
of a war with a powerful European 
nation, but only a third-rate Naval 
Power; and no sooner did they come 
within the presence of that possibility 
than they found the Admiralty bringing 
forward in the Dockyards everything 
they could possibly lay their hands upon, 
and casting about, among the Mercantile 
Marine, fur colossal ships, altogether 
unfit for warlike purposes, and without 
a particle of defence, although they 
might be fit to perform auxiliary ser- 
vices in connection with the Royal Navy. 
Recently the Admiralty refused to build, 
from designs supplied to them by a 
very eminent builder on the Clyde, a 
ship of great speed, because it was a 
ship with a very small amount of 
armour protection—the Admiralty re- 
fused to undertake to build her on the 
ground that they ought not to construct 
a ship of so large a size with so little ar- 
mour. He quite sympathized with them 
in that feeling ; but they told the coun- 
try now that they were purchasing still 
larger ships without any armour at all. 
They were told that the Admiralty were, 
in point of fact, purchasing passenger 
steamers of 12,000 tons of the most costly 
character ever built, but which were not 
eligible for war steamers, and were not 
expected to be used for warlike purposes 
when constructed. He mentioned that 
to show that the Admiralty were demon- 
strating one of two propositions— either 
that they were prepared to spend money 
recklessly for purposes for which they 
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had refused to spend money wisely and 
economically, or that the Government 
was in such a condition that they were 
driven to this last resource. He main- 
tained that there was no escape from 
one or other of those conclusions. He 
desired now to make a few remarks 
upon the Return which had lately been 

resented to the House by his hon. 
Friend below him (Sir Thomas Brassey). 
It would be in the recollection of the 
Committee that a few weeks ago he had 
called attention to a Return laid before 
the House of armoured and unarmoured 
vessels, laid down to be built in Her 
Majesty’s Dockyards and by contract, in 
1880 or since the present Government 
came into Office, showing the cost and 
the progress made with them. He had 
observed in that Return a large number 
of unarmoured vessels put down as 
armoured vessels. On calling the at- 
tention of his hon. Friend to the fact, 
his hon. Friend was good enough at 
once to acknowledge the error. He 
spoke of it as a clerical error, and pro- 
posed to amend it and substitute an 
accurate Return. The right hon. 
and gallant Admiral the Member for 
the Wigtown Burghs (Sir John Hay) 
drew attention to another point, and his 
hon. Friend, with an amount of con- 
fidence in the people upon whom he had 
to depend for information which he 
thought his hon. Friend would lose in 
the course of time, said he would under- 
take that the new Return should be cor- 
rect in every particular. No one in the 
House would doubt for a moment that 
his hon. Friend desired and intended 
that every document he produced in the 
House should be strictly accurate. It 
would, however, be his (Sir Edward J. 
Reed’s) business to take exception to 
this Return even in its amended form, 
and to call the attention of his hon. 
Friend to it. In the first place, he 
would refer to the diagram to which the 
right hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir John 
Hay) on the other side of the House had 
made allusion. This diagram had been 
amended, and it now showed, in an al- 
most picturesque form, the rate at which 
the present Government claimed to have 
added armoured and unarmoured ships 
to Her Majesty’s Navy. He had gone 
carefully over the figures, and he was 
bound to say that every year the addi- 
tions which were claimed to have been 
made to the Navy by the present Board 
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of Admiralty were exaggerated and un- 
true. There was only one year in which 
they were approximately correct; but in 
the other years they were very much 
exaggerated, and there was not a single 
year in which, as far as he could find out 
—and he had taken a great deal of pains 
in going through the matter—the figures 
were truthfully and correctly given. 
In saying that, he would wish to guard 
the Committee against an observation 
which might preehy be made by his 
hon Friend below him, that he was re- 
ferring to the fact that, generally speak- 
ing, the tons of ships built, or professed 
to be built, by the Admiralty could only 
be indicated, while a vessel was in 
course of construction, by speaking of 
the estimated tons completed. But when 
that mode of expression was used for the 
purpose of indicating the additions made 
to the Navy, the Returns were mislead- 
ing to Parliament and the public. This 
appeared to be the principle adopted— 
supposing 5,000 tons weight of hull 
were to cost £500,000, and the Admi- 
ralty spent £600,000. Thereupon they 
stated not that they had overspent 
to the extent of £100,000, but that 
they had added 1,000 tons to the 
Navy, whereas they had only built the 
same ship. On that ground he natu- 
rally took exception to any Return pre- 
pared upon that principle. It might be 
said, and had been said, that that was a 
conventional mode of expressing the work 
done by the Admiralty, and that there 
was no more convenient form of ex- 
pressing the progress made with regard 
toa ship. That was a point he would 
not discuss that night; but what he did 
wish to discuss was this. When they 
passed out of the region of the ships in 
rogress, and laid before the House a 
turn of the tonnage of ships com- 
pleted, and gave a diagram declaring 
that in 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, and 
1884 so many thousand tons were added 
to the Navy, that Return ought to be 
an accurate account of the tonnage of 
ships built. But the Return presented 
by his hon. Friend was nothing of the 
kind. It gave the fictitious and not the 
real tonnage. A Return in this form 
passed all the bounds of reason, and 
entirely misled the country. That was 
not all. What he found to be the fact 
was this—but he did not wish to speak 
with the same positiveness upon this 
matter, because, having a great many 
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figures to go over, he might have lost 
sight of something—all he would say 
was that he had taken a gread deal of 
in going through the Return, and 

e found that the tons built, according to 
the diagram, were 12,864 in the year 
1883-4; but he could not find, upon the 
most careful examination, that the Ad- 
miralty had in reality built more than 
11,000 tons. He was quite sure that the 
Return was largely inaccurate in all the 
years mentioned, except in regard to the 
year 1881-2, when his figures and those 
of the Admiralty very closely approxi- 
mated. This was the first complaint he 
had to make of the Return, and he 
appealed to the Government to supply 
the House with a Return which would 
express how many tons had been added 
to the Navy in each year—how many 
real tons—tons weight of hull, taken 
in a literal and proper sense, and not in a 
way in which not one in fifty of the Mem- 
bers of that House could be expected to 
understand. He would now ask the 
Committee to allow him to draw their 
attention to some other figures. The 
Return professed to show the cost of 
hull, inclusive of fittings. He would 
have thought that any Member of the 
House, taking this Return into his 
hands and finding a ship in it recorded 
as complete, with the cost of fittings 
in connection with the hull and of 
fittings in connection with the engines 
expressly included, would infer that the 
total cost of the ship was given. There 
was, however, not a single case in which 
the Returns were, in that sense, accurate 
and complete—not one, although a great 
many were given. Again, the Return 
showed that the present Board of Admi- 
ralty had not completed a single ship of 
over 1,500 tons which they had themselves 
begun. This paralysis was the more re- 
markable, because when the Board of Ad- 
miralty undertook to conduct the affairs 
of the Navy, they declared, as their pro- 
gramme, that they would build quickly 
and turn out ships rapidly. That was the 
under taking of the Government, and, 
unfortunately, thecountry believed them. 
Not only in that House, but also before 
his constituents, he had said he believed 
they were going to do what they had 
promised ; but the Return showed that 
this confidence had been misplaced. If 
any hon. Member would take this Re- 
turn in hand, he would see that directly 
he laid his finger on a ship of more 
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than 1,420 tons, he found her incomplete. 
He was bound, however, to admit that 
there were one or two unarmoured ves- 
sels expected to be completed at the end 


of last month which were possibly com- 


plete. But he believed he was correct 
in stating that these were still in the 
hands of the Dockyards. The state- 
ment which he made, that the cost 
of every ship was incorrectly given, 
and given below the actual cost, was 
a very serious one. He thought if 
he were in the position of his hon. 
Friend, and were made the vehicle for 
conveying to Parliament a document so 
deficient in this essential and important 
particular, he should feel a very great 
amount of dissatisfaction, to say the 
least of it. He had taken out a list of 
five vessels. The Satellite was put down 
as having cost £62,720. He did not 
hesitate to say, and he challenged the 
contradiction of his hon. Friend below 
him, that the cost of that ship was as 
near to £70,000 as it was to £60,000. The 
next ship, the Hyacinthe, was put down 
at £70,000, and he was sure she had 
cost £73,000. The Heroine, the cost of 
which was stated to be £66,889, he 
was satisfied had cost over £73,000. 
The Rapid was put down at £68,000; 
he declared that she had cost over 
£72,000. The Royalist was stated at 
£67,000, whereas he declared that she 
cost over £70,000. These increases were 
not arrived at by taking into account 
whatever incidental charges went to 
make up the cost of the ships, although 
they ought in strictness to have been 
included. The Admiralty had received 
tenders during the last few days for 
the construction of ships by private 
builders. Did the Admiralty suppose 
that those builders had left out of 
their calculations the cost of fuel, fur- 
nace labour, and many other incidental 
charges in connection with the con- 
struction of ships? Of course, any 
builder who did that would come to grief 
very quickly; and when Returns were 
made showing the cost of ships, there 
should be excluded from them alto- 
gether the expenditure incurred in this 
way on the ships themselves was more 
than he could understand. Of course, 
in such calculations a fair amount of in- 
cidental charges ought to be added. The 
result of his investigations with refer- 
ence to those five ships wus that when 
the allowances which the Accountant 
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General was in the habit of bringing 


against ships in the Dockyards were 
taken into account, the ships which were 

ut down in the Return of his hon. 

riend as having cost £332,000 had 
actually cost £112,000 more than that 
sum—that was to say, instead of costing 
£332,000, they had cost £444,000. That 
was the actual cost, as he made it out, 
taking the Accountant General’s Re- 
turns, inclusive of incidental charges. 
The estimate might be open to correc- 
tion; but whether it was or not, a very 
large portion of the additional charge 
ought to be taken into account, and 
some intimation ought to be given in 
the Returns made to that House of the 
exact cost of the ships to the country. 
Now, he had made a few days ago a 
statement in another place, which ex- 
cited a great deal of attention, and he 
thought it right to repeat that statement 
on the present occasion for the informa- 
tion of the Committee. The expendi- 
ture of the present Board of Admiralty 
he made out to have been as follows :-— 
In the first year of Office, 1880-1, they 
expended a total of £1,426,360 upon 
new ships. Out of that they spent 
£1,165,800 upon ships which had been 
finished, a large application of which 
they, of course, made to ships which 
they found unfinished on taking Office. 
Only £261,500 had been spent on un- 
finished ships, and that he regarded as 
an excellent sign. In the next year 
the amount on finished ships fell to 
£489,500, and the amount on unfinished 
ships rose from £260,000 to £705,000. 
Then, in 1883-4, the amounts were 
£351,000 only on finished ships, and 
£1,500,000 on unfinished ships. He 
made out that up to the 3lst March 
last the Government had expended 
£8,855,000 in the Dockyards on new 
ships, out of which £3,259,000 had 
been expended on finished ships, in- 
cluding, of course, several ships begun 
by their Predecessors, leaving £5,596,000 
as expended on ships lying unfinished at 
the present moment. Now, if they added 
to that the incidental charges, which ought 
to be added, they arrived at the fact 
that out of the aggregate sum spent about 
£6,500,000 was invested money, which, 
at the present moment, was quite un- 
available for national purposes. There 
was another small bat curious point in 
this Return to which he desired to draw 
the attention of the Committee. His 
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hon. Friend, as he had already stated, 
had said that the insertion of some un- 
armoured ships as iron-clads was the 
result of a clerical error; but everyone 
familiar with the Admiralty knew that 
there had been a strong tendency of late 
to slip in ships as armoured which were 
unarmoured, in order to make an extra- 
ordinary show in that respect ; and that 
many devices had been resorted to in 
order to produce the impression that 
ships were protected, the essential cha- 
racteristics of which ships being that 
they had no protection whatever; they 
had some protection over their machi- 
nery, but, as a matter of fact, they them- 
selves were utterly devoid of any protec- 
tion whatever in the proper sense of the 
term. Not a single 6d. had been ex- 
pended on their protection, and nothing 
could be more extraordinary than that 
they should have been returned as pro- 
tected vessels. Again, in the Return, 
there was a column with the heading 
“Thickness of armour-plate,” and he 
found in that column astonishing entries 
for the new Scout torpedo boats. Those 
vessels had not the slightest pretension 
to any armour-plating whatever. It 
was said that the “thickness of armour- 
plate” in the case of the new Scout 
meant a thin water-tight deck. He con- 
fessed that he could not understand 
that. He hoped his hon. Friend would 
use his influence to get the Returns 
rendered in a clear form to the House, 
and free from those falsifications—that 
was to say, as far as it was possible for 
a man, with heroic determination work- 
ing against the Department, to get them 
presented in a truthful shape. It must 
not be understood by the Committee, 
from what he was saying, that the Ad- 
miralty intentionally made low estimates 
of the cost of building in their own 
Dockyards. His own impression was 
that they tried to make fair estimates, 
and he believed that they proceeded 
very much in the same way as private 
shipbuilders in that respect. But the 
difference was that the estimates of a 
private firm were obliged to be adhered 
to, whereas the estimates of the Ad- 
miralty were merely taken as a point of 
departure from which they could go in 
all directions. There was a small ship 
at Chatham called the Conqueror. From 
the fact of her being comparatively 
small and an iron-clad of moderate ar- 
mament, all other conditions correspond- 
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ing, there was no reason that her esti- 
mated cost should not have been ad- 
hered to if the calculations had been 
correctly made. Now, the estimate for 
that ship was as follows:—for hull, 
£246,450; machinery, £52,500; the 
total estimated cost being £298,950. 
But what was the actual cost of the 
vessel? It was £380,000; or an excess 
of £81,050 upon a comparatively small 
ship. But then he found brought against 
this ship by the Accountant General an 
establishment charge of £67,000, be- 
cause she had been a long time in course 
of completion; and that brought up the 
total cost to £447,000. If the Com- 
mittee were inclined to think, notwith- 
standing what he said, that there was 
some novelty or complications or some 
unexpected element of cost involved in 
this case which human intelligence 
could not have foreseen—in other words, 
if that were an experimental ship—then 
he would give an instance of what 
happened a few years ago in a real 
case of experimental shipbuilding. The 
late gallant officer Admiral Sartorius, 
who really put the spirit into this 
country to resort to the ram, came to 
him some time before the Polyphemus 
was begun, and asked him to design a 
good sort of ship of the ram class. He 
said—‘‘I am anxious to have my idea 
carried out; will you design a shi 

under my advice?” He (Sir Edward J. 
Reed) undertook to do so, and, having 
got that promise from him, the Admiral 
went to the Admiralty, and they under- 
took to design the ship themselves. They 
designed the Polyphemus. She was pro- 
posed to Parliament, and the cost of the 
vessel was to be £84,000—that was to 
say, £42,000 for materials, and £42,000 
for labour. He said nothing about the 
machinery of the ship, because the 
greater part of that turned out to be an 
entire failure; and he was not disposed 
to complain in this case, because the 
Admiralty had made an experiment 
which he thought ought to have been 
made with reference to boilers. He, 
therefore, confined his observations to 
the hull alone, and that cost £159,000 
—that was to say, there was an excess 
of no less than £75,000 on a ship which 
was estimated to cost £84,000. And, 
then, if they added to that the incidental 
charges—well, he thought he had better 
not say whut the vessel would have cost. 
He would like to refer to another 
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ship was commenced two years before 
the present Government acceded to 
Office, but, on various pretexts, she had 
been under construction until the present 
time, and was likely to remain so for 
some time longer. The story of the 
vessel was this. She was to have cost 
£450,000, and her machinery £82,000. 
On the 31st of March last year there 
had already been spent on her, exclu- 
sive of incidental charges, £4,000 more 
than the estimate—that was to say, she 
had then cost £536,000 instead of 
£532,000. Well, the Admiralty said if 
the House would grant £14,460 for la- 
bour only they would make p 

with her ; they had obtained that money, 
and now they came down to ask for a 
further sum of £59,000 to complete the 
ship. She had been six or eight years 
building, and the delay that had taken 
place was so detrimental to the interests 
of the country that he could not under- 
stand any man of sense allowing the 
construction of a ship to be prolonged 
over the period he had mentioned; and 
he would say, in passing, that heregretted 
to observe in that House the tendency 
to accept excuses on such grounds as 
that the difficulty of getting guns had 
occasioned the delay. He said that the 
time had come when the House should 
tell the First Lord of the Admiralty that 
they could not listen to such excuses at 
all, but that he must have the guns 
ready for the ships, and that if he were 
unequal to the work he should give up 
his Office and make way for someone 
more capable of doing what was neces- 
sary for the interests of the country in 
respect to the Navy. He was convinced 
that if the country became involved in 
war with any Power or Powers of naval 
consequence this language would be 
used towards those men who had failed 
in these great particulars, unless they 
retired of their own accord and saved 
themselves from the censure they de- 
served. He knew that the Admiralty 
groaned under the delay in getting 
guns ; but they should insist on having 
them, and he was convinced that that 
House would back up any Minister 
who resisted a system which would 
not enable them to have the guns of 
the Navy constructed in their own 
way. Let the Admiralty free them- 
selves from a system under which 
the Navy of the country was made 
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to depend on the ee with which 
guns could be manufactured in Wool- 
wich Arsenal. Would the Admiralty 
tell the Committee that if they granted 
the additional £59,000 they would 
actually finish the Edinburgh ? Without 
any charge for material during the last 
12 months, they had advanced from 
£532,000 to £610,000 in the cost of this 
ship. Before concluding, he would like 
to observe that he should not be satis- 
fied if his hon. Friend, in reply to this 
statement, harped on the old string of 
the experimental character of the ships, 
and the delay involved by changes in 
machinery and appliances for loadin 

large guns. He should not be satisfied 
with that, because the same thing went 
on with regard to ships which were ad- 
mittedly not experimental. The same 
excessive cost and the same unreason- 
able delay occurred in the case of un- 
armoured vessels which had none of 
those appliances, and therefore he should 
not consider himself in any way an- 
swered by being told that the ships were 
experimental, and that unforeseen diffi- 
culties had been discovered. He would 
not trouble the Committee further than 
to say that the only course open to hon. 
Members, when imperfect Returns were 
placed before them, was to ask Questions 
and probably to receive snubs at the 
hands of Ministers; and therefore he 
trusted that the Returns in the case of 
the Navy would henceforward be placed 
before them in a correct form. He 
ho that his hon. Friend would not 
fall back on the gun argument; that he 
would receive this statement as seriously 
as he (Sir Edward J. Reed) made it; 
and that he would be able to explain 
how it was that ships which had cost so 
much money had been put down in the 
Returns as costing so much less, and 
how it was that the Admiralty claimed 
to have constructed an amount of ton- 
nage largely in excess of what they 
had actually turned out. They had 
lately had a new Accountant General 
appointed to the Admiralty by the Earl 
of Northbrook; he understood that that 
geutleman had no connection with the 
Department, and that he was stated to 
be a very able and competegt man. He 
would express, but hesitatingly, the hope 
that this gentleman would not fall into 
one error of which the late Accountant 
General was guilty. Amongst the ac- 
counts laid before that House there was 
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the annual Return from the Accountant 
General. Now, the Accountant General 
was purely a financial Minister, and it 
was no part of his duty to take up the 
position of apologist for, and ve 
of, all the irregularities in the Admiralty 
accounts. It was not for the Accountant 
General to explain why this large waste 
of public money went on; he was not a 
competent authority in the matter, inas- 
much as he proceeded upon second or 
third-hand information, and could only 
repeat what he was told. The House 
had already had enough of that sort of 
information. It was, indeed, a paralyzing 
fact that answers given to Questions in 
the House on Admiralty matters were 
inspired answers, and that hon. Mem- 
bers bad to direct their attacks against 
Gentlemen in that House whose only 
responsibility was that they had con- 
sented to be made the channel through 
which those inspired answers were con- 
veyed. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: Sir, the 
Committee has listened to a very able 
_— from the hon. Gentleman the 

ember for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. 
Reed). Ido not propose to go into all 
the particulars to which he referred ; 
but I should like to make one or two 
remarks upon the main portion of his 
speech, which was an attack upon the 
amended Return of the Navy Estimates 
that has been recently issued from the 
Admiralty. I came to the conclusion that 
he had shown that that Return, uninten- 
tionally, amounts almost to a falsification 
of accounts, because it takes the addi- 
tional tonnage that has been added to 
the Navy solely from the Note which is 
to be found on page 196 of the Navy 
Estimates, which gives a peculiar calcu- 
lation of tonnage. It certainly does not 
show, and would not show under any 
circumstances, how the tonnage was 
added to the Navy, but simply how 
much money was expended upon ships, 
and the amount of each man’s labour 
upon the ships. Well, I do not know 
what answer the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir Thomas Brassey) has to give to 
the hon. Gentleman’s (Sir Edward J. 
Reed’s) remarks upon that statement ; 
but I must say that it appeared to me, 
at the time that I heard it, to be per- 
fectly conclusive, and to be hardly sus- 
ceptible of any answer at all. Then 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cardiff referred to one matter of very 
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great importance, and that is the manner 
in which the Estimates are constantly 
exceeded in the in the matter 
of expenditure on ships. Well, I sup- 
ee every Board of Admiralty has suf- 
ered from that; and it appears to me 
to arise in the main from the constant 
cross references backwards and forwards 
between the Admiralty and the Dock- 
yards. What happens is this. The 
Dockyards propose some improvements 
—and, as far as practice goes, I believe 
that these proposals come from the Exe- 
cutive officers at the Dockyards, and not 
from the Civil officers—these proposals 
are referred to the Admiralty, the Admi- 
ralty refers them back again to the 
Dockyards, after they have been seen by 
the Constructors’ Department, and thus 
there is a constant communication be- 
tween the Admiralty and the Dockyards, 
and the consequence is that, whether 
rightly or wrongly, there is always a 
great excess upon the Estimates for 
ships before they are finished, or any- 
thing like finished. I hope that, after 
the recommendations of the Committee 
on Shipbuilding have been carefully 
considered at the Admiralty and the 
Dockyards, some remedy may be found 
for this state of things, and that for 
the future we may have something re- 
sembling the state of things that pre- 
vails when a private firm gives an order 
for a ship to a firm of shipbuilders. 
When a private firm gives such an order 
the ship is built and delivered out of 
hand without alteration or delay with 
these cross references. That is a state 
of things which, to my mind, ought, as 
far as possible, to exist at our Dock- 
yards ; and I hope that in the future, at 
any rate, we may see this state of 
things prevail. But I did not rise to 
remark so much upon what the hon. 
Member for Cardiff has said in his very 
able speech; but I desire to say a few 
words upon the general principle which 
I think underlies everything connected 
with the administration of the Navy. 
The real question for us to consider, to 
my mind, is what our requirements are 
with regard to the Navy, and whether 
we have anything approaching to a ful- 
filment of those requirements. Now, it 
appears to me that the subject of the 

avy, both as to defence and as to 
attack, divides itself under two heads. 
In the first place, we have the defence 
of our shores, which implies the power 
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of attack ; and, in the second place, we 
have the defence of our trade, implying 
the defence of our foreign coaling sta- 
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tions. The real fact for us to consider 
in the House of Commons is whether 
the present Administration, not to speak 
of past Administrations, are doing all 
in their power to supply these require- 
ments. Pow, I oul Tike to athe a 
remark upon something that fell from 
the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands). In his speech he said, with 
some truth, that the Admiralty for years 
—that all Admiralties for years past 
have been asleep. I think there is a 
certain amount of truth in that; but I 
will supplement the observation by say- 
ing that if the Admiralty has been 
asleep, the House of Commons has been 
asleep also, and the nation behind the 
House of Commons has likewise been 
asleep. But he proceeded to say that 
all Admiralties have neglected the re- 
quirements of the country. That is, to 
a certain extent, true; but, for a mo- 
ment, compare the state of things that 
exists now with the state of things 
which existed under the previous, or 
under the two previous, Boards of 
Admiralty. I do not say that the 
Administration with which I was con- 
nected supplied all the requirements of 
the country; very far from it. I have 
no doubt that the right hon. Gentleman 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) and his Predecessor, 
the late Mr. Ward Hunt, would have 
been very glad if they could have per- 
suaded the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to give them a much larger sum for the 
Navy than it was possible for him to 
allow. Looking at present circum- 
stances, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the Admiralty to-day is under far 
more favourable conditions, as far as 
our naval requirements are concerned, 
than any past Administration has been. 
When we left Office our Navy, relatively 
to the Navies of Foreign Powers, was in 
a far stronger position than it has been 
since. I say that without fear of con- 
tradiction. From the year 1877 to the 
year 1880 there was nothing afloat any- 
where completed that was at all equal 
to four of the ships that we had at that 
time completed and afloat—I mean the 
Devastation, the Inflexible, the Thunderer, 
and the Dreadnought. Therefore, we 
may say, and I think with perfect truth, 
that from 1878 to 1880 we were in a 
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far stronger position than any Foreign 
Navy; ned let me also remind the Com- 
mittee that at that time torpedo warfare 
was hardly developed at all; no one 
knew at that time what that might be in 
the future. The late Government did 
take certain steps to procure torpedoes ; 
but it has been since 1880—between 
that and the present year—that that 
weapon and the modes of using it have 
been so greatly developed. I only say 
that in passing, and I do not wish fur- 
ther to refer to what took place under 
any previous Administration. What I 
wish to inquire into very briefly, if the 
Committee will allow me, is, what is the 
present state of affairs? Now, I donot 
wish to go into details; there are other 
Gentlemen, including the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir Edward J. Reed), 
who are far more capable of going into 
details on the state of the Navy than I 
am; but I wish to give a broad view of 
the subject. What is the state of the 
case with regard to the Iron-clad Fleets 
of foreign countries? Ifthe Returns I 
have are correct, England at this time 
has 48 efficient iron-clads of every sort 
and description, including three Colo- 
nial ships. If we compare that with 
the Fleets of foreign nations, we shall 
find that France at this time has 46 
efficient iron-clads ; Italy has nine ; Rus- 
sia has 13—there is some doubt about 
the exact number that there are in 
Russia in these Returns—and that 
Germany has 23. Well, nobody could 
say fairly, with these figures before 
them, that England was in a sufficiently 
pre-eminent position with regard to iron- 
clad ships. But, besides that, it must be 
remembered that there are iron-clads in 
the Pacific, that Chili has a certain 
number, that Brazil has some, also 
Japan ; and without going into par- 
ticulars I may say broadly that the 
iron-clad Fleet of England is immensely 
overweighted by the number, and, I may 
say also, the power of the iron-clads of 


foreign countries. Now, take the con-) 


dition of the Iron-clad Fleet of Italy 
at this time. Italy has four ships, 
every one of which the Italians think— 
and I have no doubt correctly—is per- 
fectly equal to our strongest ship; and 
at present they have in them four guns 
of greater weight than any that we 
have in our ships. It is true thatin the 
near future we are promised some 100- 
ton guns for our iron-clads; but so far 
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as I know at present there is not one of 
our ships armed with that weapon ; and 
judging from the procrastination that 
seems to prevail, 1 am afraid, in the 
Department of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, the Surveyor General of 
Ordnance (Mr. Brand), as well as at the 
Admiralty, upon my word I do not 
know when these guns will be placed 
in the ships. I hope the hon. Gentle- 
man will be able to tell us. I think I 
have shown that we are in a minority, 
as far as the first class of vessels is con- 
cerned, compared with Foreign Powers. 
But now I should like to go a little 
further, and assuming that a war with 
two iirst-class Powers was declared at 
this moment, I should like to ask 
what we should have to provide in the 
first instance? That is the serious test 
of the power of the Navy—the power of 
opening a war with effect. Now, what 
should we have to provide in the first 
instance in case we were at war with 
two first-class Powers? We should 
want a Channel Fleet to begin with, 

robably with head-quarters in the 

owns, and we should unquestionably 
want a North Sea Fleet. We should 
want a Fleet to guard the shores of 
Ireland and St. George’s Channel; we 
should want ships in the Mediterranean ; 
and we should want—I am speaking 
merely of iron-clads—also a certain 
number of ships in the Pacific, on the 
China Stations, and on the Austra- 
lian Stations. Now, without going 
into the particulars of the strength 
of each squadron, I may say that 
from the best information I can pro- 
cure we should want at least 33 first- 
class ships under the Admiralty classifi- 
cation—with which the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Thomas Brassey) is so 
familiar—and at least six second-class 
ships. Besides that, if we were to 
provide properly for the commencement 
of a war, we should have also to provide 
for the possibility of relieving these 
ships. 1 have said that for the squad- 
rons in action we should want from 39 
to 40 ships, and for these 39 or 40 ships 
the reliefs we should require—in this 
matter I speak subject to correction by 
naval officers present—would be at least 
15 first-class and three second-class iron- 
clads fit for sea inharbour. But taking 
it at a lower figure than that, I do not 
believe that any Naval First Lord, in 
the case of a war of the description I 
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have mentioned, would be satisfied with 
less than 10 or 12 ships for purposes of 
relief. Taking the larger figure, I say 
the total requirements under the cir- 
cumstances I have mentioned would be 
48 first-class and nine second-class iron- 
clads. Ofcourse, I am not going into 
the question, which will be discussed 
hereafter, as to whether these ships 
should be darbette or broadside ships. 
That is a question which experts may 
better decide than I can pretend to do. 
But what I would impress upon the 
Committee is, that out of these 58 ships, 
at least 48 of them ought to be classified 
under the Admiralty classification as 
first-class ships heavily armed. Well, 
to meet these requirements what have 
we got in this present year 1885 ready 
for sea? We have got of first-class 
iron-clads under the Admiralty classi- 
fication 12 ready for sea and at sea, and 
we have nine building, adding to the 
original programme those which are to 
be built under the sum which has been 
recently added to the Navy Estimates. 
Of ships of the second class we have got 
13, some of them good ships, some of 
them bad ; but, whatever they may be, 
there they are afloat and ready to take ac- 
tion at any moment; and we have got five 
building. Of course, the five building 
will be Potter than many of the 13 exist- 
ing old ships. Well, of these second-class 
iron-clads five ships, like the Orion and 
Belle Isle, mount guns of 25 tons; and, 
therefore, if necessary, to my mind, 
they might take their place in line of 
battle with first-class ships, of which I 
have mentioned how many we should 
want. We may have then, within a 
few months, I may say, 25 heavily- 
armed ships to meet the demand above 
indicated of 33 first-class ships; and of 
that class of ship we shall then have 
no reserve whatever. I do not say that 
these requirements are to be met by 
any Admiralty at once—that would be 
impossible; but I think that every First 
Lord of the Admiralty who considers 
the subject with care and attention, as 
all First Lords should do, must work up 
toa oe pene of that sort. He must 
see that in course of time the Fleet of 
this country must necessarily be far 
stronger than itis at present. I have 
no doubt that First Lords bear all these 
things in their heads, and that they do 
work out problems of that kind; and 
I venture to think that it is of some 
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importance that not only should the 


First carry in his head the 
pro me that he is working up 
to, but that the House of Commons 
and the nation generally should have 
some idea of the requirements of a first- 
class Power as to their Naval Service. 
Well, Sir, these are the remarks which 
I principally desired to make to the 
Committee. There are many other sub- 
jects of very great importance—of the 
greatest ible importance—which I 
am afraid have been, up to the present 
time, rather neglected—I will not say 
only by the present Admiralty, but by 
all Admiralties—and amongst these 
subjects the most important is the forti- 
fication of our coaling stations, which 
has been referred to by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) in the earlier part 
of this debate. So far as I know at 
the present time there are half-a-dozen 
coaling stations that are almost entirely 
without defence. Take Hong Kong for 
instance. The noble Marquess the Se- 
cretary of State for War (the Marquess of 
Hartington) told us the other day, in 
answer to a Question, that something 
was to be done there; but, so far as our 
information goes from Hong Kong 
itself, it seems that the inhabitants are 
very far from satisfied with the pete 
tions that are being carried on. They 
do not think that they are in a proper 
state of defence. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that the remark I made 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) applies to the ob- 
servations he is now making. The 
—— of fortifications is irrelevant on 
this Vote, and that with regard to the 
Colonies he can only refer to such sub- 
jects as come under this Vote. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: Then I will 
not refer to this matter any further; I 
will only say that with fixed fortifications 
the Admiralty has nothing to do, and 
that it is connected more with the War 
Office than with any other Department. 
But there are other subjects which are 
of the greatest importance and with 
which the Admiralty is very greatly 
concerned ; and one of these questions 
is that of torpedo defence for our 
em I have some reason, I think, to 
ear that the Admiralty are not suf- 
ficiently alive to the necessity of speedily 
building torpedo boats. There is one 
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point which probably it will be better 
to discuss under Vote 10, Section 2; but 
still it has reference to money for pro- 
viding torpedo boats, and, so far as I 
can make out, I do not think the Admi- 
ralty have pro a sufficient sum to 

rovide for this class of boat. But, as 
F have said, this subject will come up 
again in detail under Vote 10, Section 2, 
and I will then take the liberty of 
making a few remarks upon it. But I 
would point out that it is of the greatest 
importance that the whole system of 
torpedo defence and attack should be 
most seriously taken in hand by the 
Admiralty, and that the leeway we have 
made should ~ 3 Sey ape for as 
speedily as possible. At present, there 
is no doubt we are far behind, not only 
Russia, but also Germany and France, 
in our supply of torpedo boats, and in 
the kind of torpedo boats we ; 
venture to hope that whatever the Ad- 
miralty do with a new sum, which it is 
reported will be charged for this service 
within the next few days, that at any 
rate this question of torpedo defence 
and attack will have their most serious 
attention. 

Mr. CAINE: The hon. Member who 
has just spoken stated that from 1878 
to 1880 we enjoyed a far stronger posi- 
tion than any Navy in the world, and 
he went on to stute that our Navy to- 
day is in a position of inferiority com- 
pared with the position it was in during 
that period. Well, much as I depre- 
cate these continual comparisons with 
other nations, if they are forced upon us, 
we must meet them, and in meeting this 
I do not hesitate to say that to-day we 
are relatively in as strong a position as 
regards any other Navy as we were in 
the years to which the hon. Member 
has referred. I have with me a list of 
the battle ships of European nations in 
1884—ships built and building. I have 
put these ships into the first and second 
class. The first class consists of ships 
of over 8,500 tons displacement, and the 
second class of ships of 8,500 tons dis- 
placement and under, the minimum 
thickness of armour being in every case 
not less than seven inches. I omit the 


purely coast defence vessels. Without 
goinginto detail asto the ships of the first 
and second class, built and building, I 
may say that, exclusive of the recent 
shipbuilding programme laid down in 
September last, we had last year 37 
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battle ships with a total oe t of 
296,480 tons, while France , built or 


building at the same time, 35 vessels 
with a displacement of only 247,848 
tons. When we have completed our 
shipbuilding programme we shall have 
46 first and second-class vessels with 
a total displacement of 361,430 tons, 
inst a condition of things in France 
most exactly as that which exists to- 
day. Italy has nine first and second- 
class ships, built and building, with a 
total displacement of 91,603 tons. Ger- 
many has 10 first and second-class ships, 
built and building, with a displacement 
of 72,557 tons. Russia has nine first 
and second-class ships, built and build- 
ing, with a displacement of 70,312 tons, 
and Austria has seven first and second- 
class ships, built and building, with a 
displacement of 37,600 tons. Turkey 


I} has five first and second class ships, 


built and building, with a displacement 
of 25,810 tons. That is our information 
with regard to the Navies of the world. 
Now, it has often been urged that our 
Navy ought to be equal to the Navies 
of any two or three other Powers. I am 
not pre to agree with that state- 
ment; but, as a matter of fact, when we 
have completed our shipbuilding pro- 
gramme which is now Taid down, we 
shall be stronger than any other two 
Navies in the world, for we shall then 
have 46 ships, with a total displacement 
of 361,430 tons. France and Italy, 
combined, will have 44 fships, with a 
total displacement of 339,451 tons ; 
France and Germany will have 45 ships, 
with a total displacement of 320,405 
tons; and France and Russia will have 
44 ships, with a total displacement of 
318,160 tons. Taking three Fleets com- 
bined, France, Italy, and Germany would 
have 54 ships, with a displacement of 
412,008 tons; France, Italy, and Russia 
would have 58 ships, with a displace- 
ment of 409,763 tons ; France, Italy, and 
Turkey would have 49 ships, with a dis- 
placement of 365,261 tons; and France, 
Germany, and Russia would have 54 
ships, with a displacement of 390,717 
tons. I think that these figures con- 
clusively prove that our Navy to-day 
is, at any rate, in as @ position as 
compared with the Navies of ‘Foreign 
Powers, as it was in 1880, and that it 
has completely kept up its efficiency. 
Now, I do not suppose that the hon. 
Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. Reed) 
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will expect us to reply categorically to 
all the a of affairs he brought before 
us to-day? I can only fpromise him 
that when the day comes—and I, equally 
with himself, hope it will come soon— 
when he brings his Motion before us, 
that we shall be pre to deal with 
his figures on the Shipbuilding Vote. 
The hon. Gentleman has criticized, with 
that severity which generally charac- 
terizes his criticism, the Return of ships, 
built and building, which has been laid 
on the Table of the House. He told us 
that the figures every year were exag- 
gerated and untrue—that they were wil- 
fully misleading. | Sir Epwarp J. Rep: 
No, no.] I took the hon. Member's 
words down at the time, and I am glad 
that my hon. Friend withdraws them. 
He used the word misleading at any 
rate. He said that not one of the costs 
of ships was accurately stated; and he 
certainly made the remark that devices 
had been resorted to in making up the 
Return in question. 

Sr EDWARD J. REED: I beg par- 
don ; Ido not wish to be misrepresented. 
What I said was that the Return had 
been framed so as to make as good a 
show of ships as possible. 

Mr. CAINE: Well, I will not pressthe 
matter. The hon. Member has'made his 
remarks solely on hisown authority. This 
Return has been very carefully drawn by 
the Admiralty ; and until the hon. Gen- 
tleman sustains the charge which he 
has made against it, I must ask the 
Committee to accept it as correct, and to 
believe that the Department is as well 
able to make as correct a Return of facts 
and figures concerning its Office as the 
hon. Gentleman. The hon. Gentleman 
has made some observations with re- 
gard to the watertight decks of vessels 
of the Scout class. It is true that these 
vessels have watertight decks. The deck 
is what it is represented to be, and we 
do not claim that it is anything else. 
My hon. Friend the Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) spoke at some 
length about the time taken in ship- 
building, and my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. Reed) 
commented rather severely upon the 
same subject. The latter Gentleman 
spoke of six or eight years being occu- 
pied in building iron-clads in our own 
yards. It is quite true it takes five or 
six years to build a first-class iron-clad ; 
but that is considerably less time than 
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that taken by other nations. The’aver- 

time taken to build a first-class iron- 
clad in France is seven years and five 
months; but in England the average 
time is only five years and three months, 
My hon. Friend the Member for Burnley 
also made some severe strictures on the 
composition of the Board of Admiralty. 
He asked whether the Board of Ad- 
miralty knew anything about the con- 
struction of vessels of war; and he 
asked further who were the advisers of 
the Board. The hon. Gentleman ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Board 
ought to include one of the greatest 
engineers who could be found in the 
Kingdom. My own impression is 
that the hon. Member does not know 
what the composition of the Board is, 
or he would know that we enjoy the 
poe of having, as one of our Ool- 
eagues, one of the greatest engineers 
in matters connected with shipbuilding— 
namely, Mr. Rendel. I think that is a 
conclusive answer to the hostile criticism 
which was made by my hon. Friend as 
to the composition of the Board of Ad- 
miralty. When these Estimates were 
last before the Committee the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) raised several points 
of interest and importance. The right 
hon. Gentleman was anxious on the tor- 
pedo question, and he recommended an 
increase in the number of officers and 
gunners, and also an increase of the 
training facilities. Last Friday the 
Treasury sanctioned an increase in the 
aggregate authorized number of gun- 
ners and boatswains on the active list 
of from 680 to 728. This, I may inform 
my right hon Friend, is entirely to meet 
the increasing demands of the torpedo 
service. Then, we have recently in- 
creased the facility for training and in- 
struction. We have, within the last few 
months, had fitted as additional torpedo 
schools, the Defiance at Plymouth and 
the Donegal at Portsmouth. A new tor- 
pedo range has been fitted at Malta, and 
we have decided to proceed with the 
fitting of a thoroughly complete torpedo 
range at Portsmouth. In this respect, 
therefore, I think our arrangements are 
satisfactory. The right hon. Gentle- 
man expressed anxiety about the num- 
ber of ships ready and the time in which 
they could be manned. He feared we 
were short of stokers and artificers, and 
he asked if we could readily avail our- 
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selves of our Reserves for the purpose of 
manning. We have not as many blue- 
jackets as we could wish considering 
the large number who are always under 
instruction in gunnery and in the use 
of the torpedo. If we are short on an 
emergency it will be due to the great 
reduction of the boys which was made 
by the Administration of my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith). We have 
always looked to the Merchant Service 
and to private trade for our reserve of 
stokers and artificers, and recent ex- 
perience has fully justified our confi- 
dence. Nothing can be more satisfac- 
tory than the manner in which the ships 
have been got ready in the last few 
weeks. At no time has the Admiralty 
been better off for stokers. The arrange- 
ments for engine-room artificers are 
quite satisfactory. Some other classes 
of artificers, not so important as engine- 
room artificers, are rather short; but we 
should have no difficulty at all in filling 
up all requirements from private trade, 
in case of emergency. Our London re- 
cruiting station is besieged by men of this 
class seeking employment. It is an 
interesting fact that large numbers of 
these men are in employment, but seem 
anxious to offer their services to Her 
Majesty. My right hon. Friend stated, 
in the course of his speech a few nights 
ago, that we could not man the first re- 
serve of ships at Portsmouth in three 
weeks. We could have7,000 or 8,000 men 
ready for sea in a week without calling 
out the Naval Reserve. With the Naval 
Reserve we could depend upon 20,000. 
A Return, recently published, shows the 
number of men in the Reserve. it is 
estimated that in the coasting trade and 
at home there are in the first class 
7,829, and in the second class 7,593, or 
a total in the two classes of 15,422. Of 
these, 2,496 are on long and short 
voyages ; but nearly 1,200 are expected 
home within the next two months. The 
right hon. Gentleman asks how many 
completed ships are ready, and in how 
many days these ships could be manned. 
We have ready to-day 10 iron-clads— 
the Devastation, Ajax, Thunderer, Hot- 
spur, Rupert, Orion, Jron Duke, Colossus, 
Black lrince, and Conqueror—eight ships 
for coast defence, 20 corvettes and 
cruisers, and 27 gunboats; and I am 
informed officially that they could be 
manned, in an emergency, under 10 
days. My right hon. Friend also com- 
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plained of the insufficient provision for 
repairs. We have no efficient iron-clad 
ship needing repair. It has always been 
the policy of the present Board to keep 
the Iron-clad Fleet in a complete state 
of repair. My right hon. Friend also 
asked for information on the subject of 
the increased cost per ton. He said 
the average cost per ton of ships was 
estimated in 1883-4 at £33 6s. 9d., in 
1884-5 at £34 8s. 9d., and in 1885-6 at 
£35 5s.9d. In 1884 we were just be- 
ginning some new ships. Some of the 
Admirals were begun in the previous 
year, and we were working on the old 
Estimates for the Edinburgh and Colossus; 
but since that time we have been obliged 
to increase the Estimates for all the 
others. The tendency of modern ships 
of war is to increased cost per ton, and 
not towardsdecrease. The programme 
of new shipbuilding was stated by my 
right hon. Friend to be less than was 
promised for the year. I can only assure 
the Committee that we intend to spend 
ali the money promised. It was always 
intended to build not less than 28,000 
tons in Dockyards and by contract, and 
that amount will be built. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster also asked for an explanation of 
the changes made in propelling machi- 
nery of the Benbow, Howe, Rodney, and 
Camperdown, which in 1884-5 wereshown 
as of 7,500 indicated horse power, but 
which are now shown as 9,500 horse 
power, and of the Hero, which was for- 
merly shown as of 4,500 horse power, 
and now shown as of 6,000 horse power. 
The changes were made in consequence 
of a decision to apply forced draught 
with the very desirable result of an ad- 
ditional knot in speed. The engines, in 
fact, are better than promised. There 
has been a Question asked to-night on 
the subject of the recommendations of 
the Committee on Shipbuilding, and I 
think my right hon. Friend asked the 
same question in his speech some time 
ago. A Paper will presently be laid 
before the House showing what is pro- 
prosed to be done, and therefore I will 
not say more on that point at present. I 
now come to the observations made by 
the right hon. Gentleman as to the al- 
leged non-fulfilment of the shipbuilding 
programme of 1884-5, and it seems to 
me that they call for a very careful 
reply. He has spoken of the figures of 
the Estimates of last year as absolutely 
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fallacious. That is avery serious charge. 
The subject has also been referred to by 
the hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward 
J. Reed), and the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands). Well, Sir, in 
the Estimates for the year 1884-5, the 
tonnage (weight of hull) proposed to be 
built in the Dockyards was—armoured, 
10,500 ; protected, 2,667 ; unarmoured, 
2,888 ; or atotal of 16,055. The tonnage 
actually built, as shown in the Estimates 
for 1885-6, was—armoured, 10,745, a 
gain on the Estimate of 245; protected, 
2,160, showing a loss of 507; un- 
armoured, 3,261, showing a gain of 373 ; 
making a total of 16,166, and showing 
a net gain in the Dockyards of 111 tons. 
The tonnage estimated to be built by 
contract in 1884-5 was — armoured, 
2,114; unarmoured, 2,510; or a total of 
4,624. The tonnage actually built was— 
armoured, 2,080, showing a loss of 34; 
unarmoured, 2,164, a loss of 346; making 
a total of 4,244. There was thus a net 
loss by contract of 380 tons. From these 
figures it appears that, taking Dockyard 
and contract work together, we built— 
armoured tonnage, 12,825 tons, as 
against 12,614 promised, or a gain of 
211 tons; protected tonnage, 2,160 tons, 
as against 2,667 promised, or a loss of 
507 tons ; unarmoured tonnage, 5,425 
tons, as against 5,398 promised, or a 
gain of 27 tons. On the whole ship- 
building programme of the year there 
was thusa net loss of 269 tons. I think 
that is as near an approximate result of 
the promise as anyone could reasonably 
expect. To take first the armoured ships. 
Having built 211 tons more than was 
promised in the past year, how comes it 
that, as stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, the armoured ships were 
not advanced towards completion to the 
extent anticipated in the Estimates—in 
fact, that they fell short of such advance- 
ment by no less than 1,739 tons? The 
explanation jies in the use of the word 
ton in connection with shipbuilding. It 
seems to fall to the lot of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Admiralty to explain 
year after year what is meant by the use 
of the word ton. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Westminster has 
criticized this use of the word ton, and 
has repeated year after year that this 
ton is not a ton at all—we are, in fact, 
deceiving ourselves. We have only con- 
tinued the use of a term and method of 
calculation which was in use at the Ad- 
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miralty during the whole time the right 
hon. Gentleman was First Lord. The 
fact is that, as applied to a ship during 
its construction, the word ton loses its 
original meaning as a measure of weight, 
and becomes a measure of progress. At 
starting the actual weight of the hull is 
calculated in tons. Thus, if the hull 
weighs 6,000 tons, and the cost of con- 
struction as shown in the Estimates is 
£400,000, as soon as half this money 
has been spent, it would be said, and so 
stated in the Estimates, that half the 
tons weight of the hull—that is, 3,000 
tons—had been constructed. But it is 
immaterial for this purpose whether or 
not the half of the hull that has been 
constructed actually weighs 3,000 tons. 
Half the money that the ship is to cost 
has been expended, and it is said, there- 
fore, that half the workis done. Thisis 
absolutely true if the ship will be com- 
pleted by the expenditure of the remain- 
ing half of the money; but if at this 
stage it is found that, for one reason or 
another—such aschanges introduced into 
the original design of the ship, increased 
cost of materials, or even through a mis- 
calculation of the cost at the beginning— 
the remaining £200,000 will not suffice 
to complete the ship, perhaps a further 
sum of, say, £100,000 will be required ; 
then, inasmuch as half the total cost of 
the ship has not been expended, we can 
no longer say that half the tonnage, or 
3,000 tons, has been built. We must 
put the ship back, so to speak ; our cal- 
culation will have to be revised ; and as 
only £200,000 out of £500,000 has been 
spent, we must now admit that only two- 
fifths of the tonnage, or 2,400 tons out 
of the 6,000, has been constructed. Here, 
the right hon. Gentleman will say, is a 
loss of 600 tons. But this is not so. 
There has really not been any loss at all. 
The money provided in the Estimates 
has been spent, and the corresponding 
amount of work has been done. But 
the work necessary to complete the work 
has turned out to be greater than was 
anticipated, and hence the ship is not so 
far advanced towards completion, for the 
money spent upon her, as she would 
have been had nothing occurred to inter- 
fere with the original design and Esti- 
mate. Objection has been taken to the 
use of the word ton. But what term 
would serve us any better to indicate 
the rate of a ship’s progress? The 
French speak of hundredths in lieu of 
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tons, and find themselves in the same 
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difficulty as we do. The fact is, it does 
not matter what term you make use of, 
as long as you take care to keep in view 
the purpose for which it is employed, 
and the sense in which you use it. Com- 
paring the figures given in the Esti- 
mates in 1884-5 with those for 1885-6, 
there appears, as has been stated, to be 
a loss of armoured tonnage amounting 
to 1,739 tons. The ships in which this 
so-called loss has occurred are chiefly 
the Impérieuse, with a loss of 975 tons, 
and the Warspite, with a loss of 572 tons. 
The total cost of the Jinpérieuse has been 
increased by £52,900, aud the total cost 
of the Warspite has been increased by 
£25,000. The circumstances which have 
caused this apparent loss are—firstly 
and chiefly, the changes involved in the 
adoption of a modified type of boilers. 
It was intended, in the first instance, to 
fit them with a locomotive type of boiler, 
and then it was decided after the trial of 
the Polyphemus to change the type. The 
Impérieuse, at the time of making the 
alteration, was much farther advanced 
than the Warspite. Secondly, altera- 
tions consequent upon the adoption of 
Vavasseur mountings for barbette guns, 
and those due to changes in Vavasseur 
broadside carriage. Thirdly, changes 
in the hold, to provide the stowage of 
quick-firing gun ammunition. Fourthly, 
an alteration in the thickness of the 
wood sheathing ; in the breastwork on 
the spar deck adjacent to the barbettes, 
and in the position and number of 
torpedo ports. In the protected ships 
there has been a real loss of tonnage in 
the past year. The tonnage promised 
has fallen short of the amount executed 
by 507 tons. This loss is accounted for 
chiefly by the decision to abandon the 
construction of a ship of the Mersey 
type at Devonport. The apparent loss 
has been rather in excess of the real 
loss. It amounts to 590 tons—namely, 
in the Mersey, 41 tons; in the Severn, 
192 tons; in the Zhames, 118 tons; in 
the New AMlersey, 314 tons; total, 660 
tons, less a gain on tae Forth of 70 tons. 
The excess is attributable, as in the case 
of the armoured vessels, to changes in 
the designs and consequent increase of 
cost. In the case of the Mersey, Severn, 
Forth, and Thames, alterations were 
made from the original design, giving 
8-inch guns in piace of 6-inch on the 
poop and forecastle, involving speeial 
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strengthenings of the decks, &c., also 
substituting teak in place of fir of deck 
under the broadside guns. In the un- 
armoured tonnage there has been a real 
gain in the Dockyards of 373 tons, but 
an apparent loss of 558 tons. The loss 
has occurred chiefly on the Calliope and 
Amphion, and is due to changes intro- 
duced into the designs. In the case of 
the Calliope there was a change of arma- 
ment involving the building of sponsons 
for the guns, and in the case of the 
Amphion the original Estimate for arma- 
ment and sponsons was altered from 
what was intended. In the unarmoured 
tonnage to be built by contract there is 
a real loss of 346 tons. This was caused 
by the decision not to proceed with the 
construction of the new torpedo depét 
ship New Hecla, combined with minor 
changes. It thus appears that, while on 
the whole shipbuilding programme of 
the past year there has been a real loss 
of only 269 tons, the apparent loss 
amounts to 3,488 tons. The right hon. 
Member for Westminster pronounces 
the figures in the Estimates to be “ ab- 
solutely fallacious,” and accuses the 
Admiralty of stating that ‘‘a certain 
amount of work will be done which is 
not done.” This condemnation is not 
justified by the facts, for, as has been 
shown, the total amount of tonnage 
executed in the year, taking all the 
ships together, corresponds closely with 
the amount promised in the Estimates. 
It is only the estimate of the state of 
advancement towards completion of cer- 
tain ships that is at fault. It is at fault 
for the simple reason that a loss which 
has really been accumulating from the 
commencement of building is now taken 
account of, and the loss of former years 
is added to the loss proper to the year. 
In fact, our accounts all show the loss 
proper to the year, but do not include 
the loss in former years. This forecast 
is made a year in advance, and is liable 
to disturbance, as has been shown from 
changes introduced into the design of 
the ship, increased cost of materials, or 
other unforeseen circumstances. Altera- 
tions in designs are unavoidable inci- 
dents whatever Board of Admiralty may 
be in Office. Armoured ships necessarily 
take years to build, and it is almost 
certain that valuable suggestions will 
be made in that interval to which it is 
impracticable for the Admiralty to close 
their eyes. The most that can be done 
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is to insist that no changes shall be 
made in the original design, unless it 
can be shown conclusively that they are 
of such value as to justify the increased 
cost, and the delay consequent on their 
adoption, and such as wi!l give us a 
better ship in the end. We contend 
that no such changes have been made 
except with that object in view. No 
change of any kind has been made 
by the Admiralty during the progress 
of these ships which has not dis- 
tinctly added to the value of the ships 
to the full amount of the money ex- 
pended. Well, Sir, I have endeavoured, 
as far as possible, to meet the conten- 
tion of my right hon. Friend, and of 
other speakers to-night, with regard to 
the fulfilment of the pledges of the Ad- 
miralty as to their shipbuilding pro- 
gramme of last year. My explanation 
is satisfactory to my own mind, and I 
hope it will be equally satisfactory to 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Westminster. 

’ Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is very grati- 
fying to know that the statement which 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Caine) has 
made, and which I am sure he has made 
in perfect good faith, is entirely satis- 
factory to himself. I speak in the pre- 
sence of a great many Gentlemen who 
are acquainted with shipbuilding, and I 
think that if they were informed that so 
many tons of shipping had been built 
because a certain sum of money had 
been spent upon a ship they would ex- 
press great surprise, and their entire 
unwillingness to deal with any ship- 
building firm who treated them in that 
way. The truth is this—that these 
figures to which I refer are fallacious. 
I repeat the statement with the full 
consciousness of the responsibility which 
I assume in doing so—I say that the 
figures on page 191 of the Estimates of 
1884-5, and on page 197 of the Estimates 
of 1885-6, are entirely fallacious. They 
give an impression which is not justified 
by the facts. They say that so many 
tons of shipping have been added to the 
Navy; but the truth is that a certain 
sum of money has been spent in ship- 
building which has not produced the 
result that was anticipated when the 
Estimate was framed. If you turn to 
page 204 of the Estimates of 1884-5, 
and page 210 of the Estimates of 1885-6, 
you see there a statement of the work 
done, which is more or less trustworthy ; 
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but, comparing that statement with the 
statement in the previous pages of the 
same Estimates, you will find the dif- 
ferences of which I speak. There are 
First of all there is 
the Estimate of the work to be done in 
the coming year, and then there is a 
record of the work done. These figures 
do not correspond with the statement in 
the abstract of shipbuilding completed 
for sea in the later pages of the Esti- 
mates. The figures in the later pages 
are more or less correct ; but the figures 
in the earlier part on which the Admi- 
ralty rest are fallacious. They are in- 
terided to create an impression in the 
minds of the public which is not justi- 
fied by facts. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Caine) says it very often happens that 
the work upon ships turns out to be 
greater than was expected. ‘ It does 
not matter,’’ the hon. Gentleman added, 
‘* what term is used, provided the money 
is spent ; changes of boilers, alterations 
in the armaments, and other conside- 
rations, have affected the original Esti- 
mate of the cost of the ships.” The 
changes have been made, but they do 
not produce a larger ship; they do not 
produce, in many cases, a better ship. 
The result is that we are paying a 
great deal more for our ships than 
we expected, and, at the same time, 
less shipping is built than we were 
led to believe would be built. Those 
were figures based, not on any assump- 
tions of my own, but upon the Re- 
turns brought forward by the Admi- 
ralty itself, and inserted in page 204 of 
last year’s Estimates, and page 210 of 
the Estimates of the present year. I 
assume that those Estimates are correct, 
as they have always compared much 
more nearly with the expense accounts 
of the Admiralty; and I think there is 
reason to believe they are accurate, or, 
at any rate, that they may taken as 
more or less trustworthy. I do not wish 
to go into this matter at great length ; 
all I desire to do is to point out to the 
Committee that the subject is one which 
requires very careful attention and con- 
sideration. Let us consider how this 
House has been dealt with in regard to 
this matter. On the 2nd of December 
last the Admiralty announced, in both 
Houses of Parliament, that they had 
made provision in the Estimates for 
building 29,810 tons of shipping in the 
course of the coming year. In the Esti- 
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mates that were presented to this House 
only two months later, they provided, 
according to the fallacious principle 
which I contend they have been 
acting upon, for the building of only 
28,000 tons, so that their proposal put 
forward in February was less by 7} per 
cent than the solemn engagement they 
announced to this House in December. 
This, I think the Committee will see, 
was not only a very rapid change, but 
a very extraordinary and important 
change; but it was still more serious, 
because we were exposed to this danger 
—that even these 28,000 tons of actual 
shipping would not be built, but that we 
should have only a proportion of those 
28,000 tons built, having reference to 
what had been the case during the past 
year, when there was a deficiency of 
3,700 tons of shipping out of 20,000 
tons. Bearing this in mind, we have, 
I say, to look forward to a deficiency of 
at least 5,000 tons on the 28,000 tons 
that have been promised ; and instead of 
our having 29,800 tons built, in accord- 
ance with the engagement made in 
this House in December last, I will 
undertake to say that, unless there is a 
complete change in the system pursued, 
we shall only have some 23,000 tons 
completed by this time next year. This 
being the case, it would be far better 
for the Government to say definitely 
one thing or the other. Let them say at 
once—‘* We only intend to build 23,000 
tons;”’ so that the House and the country 
may really know what they are about. 
In that case, if the country is content 
or satisfied with such an engagement, 
I, at least, shall have nothing more to 
say. But I do object to expectations 
being held out to us in the Estimates 
which are not to be realized, but which, 
having regard to all past experience, 
fall short of the Estimates put before 
this House, just as the performance of 
last year and the year before has fallen 
short of the Estimates of those years. 
Turning to another point, I may say 
that I have made no complaint that im- 
provements are made in the mechanical 
arrangements of the ships; I have made 
no complaint that improvements are 
made in the armaments of those ships ; 
but I do complain of the system under 
which these improvements are made, 
and which I believe to be an extrava- 
gant and an injurious system; and I 
say plainly and unhesitatingly that in- 
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stead of £35 a-ton the cost of our ships 
is £40 or £45 a-ton under a system 
which I assert is absolutely fallacious 
and unsatisfactory. Now, Sir, the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Caine) has spoken of 
ships which can be put in commission 
in the space of 10 days. I am not ac- 
quainted with all the ships he mentioned, 
but I am acquainted with the condition 
of the Colossus and the Conqueror; and 
I have no hesitation in saying that those 
two ships cannot be completed under a 
period of six weeks or two months from 
the present time, because the loading gear 
for their guns has only been recently sup- 
plied, and it will take about two months 
to get it on board the ships. Last year 
we were informed that the Conqueror had 
been completed; but I object to bein 
told that any ship has been comple 
until she is ready to hoist her pennant 
to proceed to sea. What I desire is that 
the Admiralty should let us know what 
is our real position with regard to the 
strength of the Navy. If it is a strong 
position, well and good, and let them 
say so; but if our position be weak, let 
us know that it is so. All we require is 
that they should make us acquainted 
with our strength or weakness, which- 
ever it may be. Then again, Sir, my 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty (Sir Thomas Brassey) told us on 
the 17th of March something about our 
steam pinnaces. He stated that there 
were 170 steam pinnaces available for 
torpedo work. But I should like to be 
informed how many Whitehead tor- 
pedoes have been served out to those 
steam pinnaces? I should also like to 
be told how many of those steam pin- 
naces have been fitted for the White- 
head torpedo service; how many have 
been assigned to the Dockyards for 
Dockyard service ; and how many have 
been assigned to the harbours for har- 
bour service; and, also, whether there 
is a single steam pinnace or a single 
torpedo boat, which has not yet been 
assigned to the Fleet, which would be 
available for coast and harbour defence, 
and whether there is any expectation 
that even within the next three months, 
or, I will say, the next six months, there 
will be a single torpedo boat fitted with 
Whitehead torpedoes available for the 
service of our coast and for the protec- 
tion of our harbours? My own impres- 
sion is that the deficiency in this respect 
is so great that there is nothing in the 
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shape of torpedo boats available for the 
defence of our harbours and coasts, as 
they are all required for the service of 
the Fleet; and, as far as steam pinnaces 
are concerned, anything that may be fit 
for torpedo service would, I think, be 
absorbed entirely by the Fleet. We 
have been told that there is to be a 
Return laid upon the Table very shortly 
by the Admiralty in reference to the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Shipbuilding. Now, one of the most 
important recommendations of that Com- 
mittee, and one also which was supported 
by the Director of Naval Construction 
in a Paper to which I referred on a 
recent occasion, was in favour of the 
more rapid completion of the ships taken 
in hand, no matter whether those ships 
were armour-clad or unarmoured ships. 
The Constructor to the Navy gave three 
years as the time with which an armoured 
ship could be completed from the moment 
she was laid down. I believe that if the 
Admiralty were to insist on the comple- 
tion of each ship within a period of three 
years from the time at which she was 
first laid down, a very large proportion 
of the incidental expenses, which the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
and the hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir 
Edward J. Reed) have complained of, 
would be saved, and all those discre- 
pancies between money and tonnage, to 
which the Civil Lord of the Admiralty has 
referred, would disappear entirely. It 
ought to be sufficient for the Admiralty 
to procure the design for a ship, and to 
require that that ship should be com- 

leted, whether in one of Her Majesty’s 

ockyards or by a contractor, as she was 
designed. It must be possible for the 
Admiralty to decide beforehand what 
the armament of a ship should be, and 
to insist that that ship, with her armour 
and armament, and all the mechanical 
appliances she would require, should be 
put in hand when she was designed and 
completed within the time specitied. The 
reason for all the delay that takes place, 
and the cause of all the consequent extra 
expense, is this. The Admiralty lay 
down a ship without having, in the first 
instance, fully determined what her ar- 
mament is to be; they then wait for 
six, or even for 12, months, to make up 
their minds on these points, in order 
to get over apother year’s Estimates, 
and then they wait for a further year 
before ordering the mountings of the 
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guns, and for the same reason—namely, 
to get them into a later year’s Esti- 
mates. In the meantime, some sug- 
gestions are made for improvements, 
certain inventions and alterations are 
recommended to the Admiralty, which 
eause still further delay, and have the 
effect of enormously inereasing the cost 
of the ship. Now, if they would have 
the ship completed off-hand, they would 
be able to start afresh with another 
and as they went on with their ship- 
building they would have in what was 
done some suggestions that would en- 
able them to effect improvements in the 
next ship they laid down. But they 
will not adopt this course. The hon. 
Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. 
Reed) has referred to the Zdinburgh, 
which has been put on one side and 
taken in hand two or three times in 
the course of its construction; and it 
should be remembered that during all 
the time our ships are being thus dealt 
with the capital employed upon them 
remains unproductive, as nothing can 
be done with the vessels. I should like 
to know whether the new ships which 
are being built by contract —and we 
have not yet been told what contracts 
have been aceepted—are to be built out 
of hand? The suggestion has been 
made that if they are to be built by 
contract, it would be to the interest of 
the contractors to go on and finish the 
ships as rapidly as possible. I am 
led to believe that the time given to 
the contractors for the completion of 
the ships intrusted to them is much 
longer than the contractors themselves 
desire to have, and that it would be 
more to their interest and advantage 
that the ships they have to build should 
be completed in less time than that which 
is specified in the contracts. I know 
that there are contractors who would be 
glad to build iron-clads and complete 
them in three years, or less than three 
years, once for all. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman assumes that the long terms 
given to the contractors have been in- 
troduced since he was at the Admiralty. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I know that 
the system was very much complained 
of at the time I was at the Admiralty ; 
but I had not the responsibility of build- 
ing any iron-clads by contract while I 
was there, or I should have proposed 
that they should have been completed 
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in shorter periods, as I am well aware 
of the loss sustained by the country 
owing to the present system, which has 
frequently been insisted on as an evil 
by right hon. and hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House; and I have 
learnt to follow their good example by 
calling the attention of this House and 
of the country to it. I wish, therefore, 
to know from the hon. Gentleman who 
will reply on behalf of the Government 
what the time allotted to the contractors 
for the construction of the new ships 
really is; whether it is more than the 
Director of Naval Construction has con- 
sidered to be necessary for the building 
of such ships; and whether it is more 
than the Gonsmittee on Repairs and 
Building Contracts would themselves 
sanction? The hon. Gentleman has re- 
ferred to the fact that all the iron-clads, 
or at any rate all the efficient iron-clads, 
are in good repair. Iam sure that that 
statement was regarded by the Com- 
mittee as an exceedingly gratifying one, 
especially after the very unpleasant 
series of statements made to us last 
week, when we were told that the Wep- 
sune could not steam 10 knots an hour; 
that the Channel Squadron was suffering 
from the prevalence of the boiler disease, 
as it has been termed; and that the 
Monarch had broken down altogether in 
the Mediterranean, and was burning blue 
lights and sending up rockets for help 
within a short distance from Malta, 
after having been cast off by a tug which 
had burnt out her coal. I do not be- 
lieve that our iron-clads are in such 
perfect order as has been made out, as 
far as their boilers are concerned. If 
they were, I do not think there would 
be any hesitation in giving a Return 
showing the condition of the boilers, 
such as has been given in past years, 
but which is refused now. Ifthe boilers 
were in good order, the Admiralty would 
no doubt be prepared to say they are in 
good order in regard to each parti- 
cular ship. Such a Return has been 
given in times past, and there is a 
good deal that I should like to know at 
the present moment about the condition 
of the boilers. Here is a statement 
which is a commentary on the very satis- 
factory state of mind in which the Ad- 
miralty would appear to exist with re- 
gard to the condition of the boilers. I 
would also ask is it a fact that there is at 
least one other iron-clad now in the 
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Mediterranean that can hardly crawl 
along in consequence of the state of her 
boilers; is it the fact, furthermore, that 
the Euryalus, which is not an iron-clad, 
but which is the flagship on the East 
India Station, had to be tugged up the 
Red Sea and through the Mediterranean 
to Malta, for the purpose of being 
docked, because her boilers had broken 
down ; and, if so, what is about to be 
done? I should also like to know what 
is proposed to be done, or what has been 
done, in regard to cruisers, now that we 
have occasion for employing them? Are 
the Jnconstant, the Shah, and the Boa- 
dicea to be repaired and made efficient ; 
and, if not, why not? What is to be 
done with regard to those and other 
vessels that are required as cruisers 
under present circumstances? If, as we 
find has been the case, Her Majesty’s 
Government have deemed it necessary 
to hire large passenger steam shi 
from private trading Companies v 

that are to be converted into cruisers, 
how is it that these fast and power- 
ful war ships have not been made 
available? Turning, now, to another 
matter, I desire to refer to what I con- 
sider the very satisfactory assurance that 
has been given to the Committee with 
regard to the increased arrangements 
for torpedo instruction. Iam very glad 
to find that the Admiralty has token 
this matter into serious and practical 
consideration. But in regard to the 
number of blue-jackets, I have on a pre- 
vious occasion expressed doubts as to 
whether there was a sufficient supply; 
but I was told that the reduction in the 
number of boys which I had effected in 
1878-9 had had an influence on the 
number of blue-jackets at the present 
time. This, no doubt, may be true; 
but I would remind the Committee 
that the present Board of Admiralty 
reduced the number of boys by 800 
more than the reduction I effected ; 
so that the conclusion at which they 
must have arrived in 1880 was, doubt- 
less, that there was a surplus of blue- 
jackets which it was desirable to de- 
crease. As far as my own action is 


concerned, I am not at all ashamed to 
say that I effected every economy I 
possibly could in the Service, having, of 
course, due regard to the maintenance 
of its efficiency ; but the present Board 
of Admiralty has gone far beyond what 
I did, for they have reduced the number 
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both of the boys and of the Marines, and 
Iam very much afraid that we shall 
want both the boys and the Marines who 
have been so reduced. I am glad tosee 
that the number of boys is to be in- 
creased ; but the result will hardly com- 
pensate for the reduction already 
effected, because those 800 boys to 
whom I have just referred would now 
have been valuable constituents of our 
naval strength had they been retained 
for the service of the country. There is 
one question I should like to ask my 
hon. Friend opposite ; and that is whe- 
ther he will undertake that the 28,000 
tens the Admiralty has promised shall 
really be built in the course of the pre- 
sent year? If the Admiralty will do 
this they will accomplish a good deal 
towards the necessary increase of the 
strength of the Navy, and will have done 
a good deal also towards satisfying the 
expectations of the country. Neverthe- 
less, I am still at a loss to understand 
why Her Majesty’s Government should 
have reduced their original proposal ; 
and I leave it for this House to say 
whether it is satisfied with a diminu- 
tion of 74 per cent in February of that 
which was promised by the Admiralty 
in the preceding December. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, it had not been 
his intention to have intervened in this 
discussion; but in consequence of the 
course it had taken he felt it his duty to 
offer a few observations. He thought 
that in discussing a question of this kind 
the Committee ought to divest their 
minds of anything like Party bias. He 
had served on the Admiralty Committee 
on Shipbuilding, to which so much 
reference had been made in the course 
of the debate; and having had the ad- 
vantage, or the disadvantage, of being 
ona at very many discussions on 

Navy Estimates, he confessed that it 
seemed to him to be difficult for any 
one Administration to point the finger of 
scorn at the other, and to claim that a 
particular Board of Admiralty had been 
more effective in its naval administration 
than another. He thought that what- 
éver might be the individual views of 
hon. Members with regard to the pre- 
sent state of naval affairs, it was not 
fair or right to attempt to shift the re- 
sponsibility from one side to the other. 
It had been said on the present occasion, 
as had been stated on many previous 
occasions, that the condition of naval 
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affairs was ripe for discussion in that 
House ; and he had often heard hon. and 
gallant Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, as he had that evening heard 


Navy Estimates. 


‘his hon. Friend the Civil Lord of the 


Admiralty, institute comparisons be- 
tween the Navy of this country and the 
Navies of other countries, especially as to 
the amount of money expended by this 
country and by France. To his mind 
they ought to look upon the naval ex- 
penditure of this country as the amount 
of insurance paid for the vast amount of 
shipping property it possessed, and the 
enormous trade it carried on every sea. 
He regarded the amount of their expen- 
diture in this respect as too small, and 
considered all Boards of Admiralty 
equally blameable for the result. If he 
had regard to the Returns made of 
the value of our imports and exports, 
what did he find? He found that for the 
year 1883 the combined amount of 
those imports and exports was stated at 
£732,000,000. Taking the value of their 
shipping at £10 per ton, on a total ton- 
nage of 7,026,062, he found that it 
reached the sum of £70,260,620, the two 
items together making a gross total of 
£802,260,620. The sum of £11,500,000, 
put down in the Navy Estimates, 
amounted only to an insurance of 1} 
per cent on that amount ; and in arriving 
at that result he entirely put out of 
calculation the all-important considera- 
tions connected with the defence of their 
property on land, and the frightful state 
of things that would result in this coun- 
try should it at any time find its first line 
of defence seriously imperilled. He, 
therefore, thought it false economy on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to limit their naval expenditure toasum 
varying from £11,000,000 to £12,000,000 
per annum, when there were such vast 
interests to be protected. He believed 
that there was much room for improve- 
ment in their naval administration, and 
that they would never get a satisfactory 
return for their naval expenditure until 
they had a reform in the constitution of 
the Board of Admiralty. He was satis- 
fied that the administration of that Board 
was not based on sound commercial prin- 
ciples; and although he did not deem it 
his duty on the present occasion to point 
out where he thought a reform ought to 
take place, he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that it would be impossible for any 
private shipowever, however wealthy he 
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might be, tg conduct his business on the 
basis adopted by the Board of Admiralty 
and to keep himself out of the Court of 
Bankruptcy. Two points arising out of 
the recommendations of the Admiralty 
Committee had been dwelt upon by 
several hon. Members who had taken 
part in the debate, and especial refer- 
ence had been made to the constant 
delay which took place in the construc- 
tion of the ships laid down for the ser- 
vice of the country. Under the present 
system they commenced the construction 
of a large vessel, and after a certain 
amount of work had been done upon it 
there was a stoppage. After a long in- 
terval the work of construction was re- 
commenced, only to be again broken off, 
and in that way a vessel that ought to 
have been constructed in three years was 
not completed until after a lapse of seven 
or eight years; whereas, had the work 
been regularly and systematically pro- 
ceeded with, the ship might easily have 
been put afloat in three. That he re- 
garded as a most unsatisfactory state 
of things, because not only did it in- 
volve a loss of interest on the outlay, 
but it also prevented the addition to 
their Fleet of a powerful vessel, which 
it was very desirable to have. As had 
been pointed out by his hon. Friend 
below him, there were at the present 
time from £6,000,000 to £6,500,000 
locked up in vessels that remained in an 
unfinished condition in their Dockyards. 
A merchant shipowner did not proceed 
in that way. When he had determined 
on the construction of a new ship, he 
gave his attention not only to the form 
and dimensions of the vessel, but to 
every detail of its construction. When 
he had made his contract, he very 
rarely, if he were a wise and able man, 
deviated from the course agreed upon; 
and the result was that he obtained the 
vessel he wanted at the minimum expen- 
diture of time and money. But in the 
Royal Navy the system was the very re- 
verseof that. The sanction of Parliament 
was asked and obtained for a new ship, 
and after the construction of that vessel 
had been carried to a certain point 
alterations were suggested, and she was 
in some respects, almost entirely re- 
constructed. A new armament was 


probably recommended, and that re- 
quired that the vessel should be specially 
adapted to the reception of that ar- 
The result was that, as a 


mament. 
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matter of course, the cost of construc- 
tion very considerably exceeded the 
amount of the original Estimate for 
which the Vote of the House had been 
taken. There was also another serious 
matter, to which he would here refer, 
in connection with the mode in which 
the naval affairs of the country were 
managed. He referred to the great 
mismanagement that was evidenced with 
regard to the construction of the ord- 
nance with which the ships were mounted. 
The evidence taken by the Committee 
showed that a great portion of the delay 
in the completion of their ships arose 
from the frequent fact that, when a 
vessel was constructed, the ordnance with 
which she was intended to be armed 
was not,prepared. The Admiralty had 
been in the hands of the War Depart- 
ment for a long time. The Committee 
which had been referred to recom- 
mended that the Admiralty should be 
free to purchase their guns wherever 
they could be best and most easily ob- 
tained. It was, however, the practice 
that Woolwich, and to a small extent 
Elswick, should furnish the guns for 
the’ Navy; but he said, if they could 
be bought more readily and of a satis- 
factory kind from private firms, he 
was at a loss to see why they should 
not be so obtained. He was rejoiced 
to find that public attention was being 
directed to this most important question 
of the Navy. The Committee would be 
aware that by far the larger portion of 
the grain consumed in this country was 
imported from beyond the seas, and that, 
therefore, the very means of subsistence 
of their people depended on the Navy 
being strong and thoroughly able to 
protect their Mercentile Marine. He 
trusted that the foreign political diffi- 
culties they were now passing through, 
and which he hoped would soon disap- 
pear, would indelibly fix the mind of 
the House and the country upon the folly 
and absurdity of allowing the Navy to 
sink so much below the requirements of 
the country as it had done. He could 
not think it was creditable or proper 
that the country should resort so soon 
to the Mercantile Marine for assistance 
as was now the case. He could have 
understood that, after a severe struggle 
with a great Naval Power the Ad- 
miralty would have to apply to the 
Mercantile Marine for assistance; but 
at the outset of a contest the country 
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ought to have a sufficiency of proper! 
uipped men-of-war at its Sapend. 


The ships of the Mercantile Marine were 


useful for national purposes, such as | 


despatch vessels and transports; but they 
were egg-shells, so to speak, as com- 
pared with ships of the Navy, and it 
was a sign of weakness to have recourse 
to them now as fighting ships. It was 
impossible to imagine a more complete 
confession that the Admiralty were 
unable of their own resources to place 
a proper Fleet on the seas, in view of 
a possible war with a single Power, than 
the recourse they had already had to 
the Mercantile Marine for the purpose 
of strengthening the Navy.* 

Sm JOHN HAY said, that when the 
Navy Estimates were introduced, the 
sum asked for was criticized as not ful- 
filling the promises made by the Admi- 
ralty in December; but since then an 
entire change of policy had taken place, 
and they had seen, as the hon. Member 
for Hull (Mr. Norwood) had just pointed 
out, the Admiralty going into the mar- 
ket to obtain by hire or purchase a 
number of merchant vessels to perform 
the duty of frigates which the country 
did not at present possess. He did 
not object to that; it was absolutely 
necessary that they should have them, 
and he had pointed out, more than 18 
years ago in that House, that it would 
be necessary, under certain conditions, 
to arm a requisite number of ships of 
the Merchant Service. Further, a pro- 
posal was made at that time to the War 
Office that 500 guns and fittings should 
be prepared for the purpose of arming 
those vessels when it beeame necessary 
to acquire them; but those guns had 
not been prepared. The change of policy 
on the part of the Admiralty was even 
greater than this, inasmuch as he 
gathered from the ordinary sources of 
public information that the Admiralty 
had been endeavouring to purchase the 
iron-clads of other nations. The Asme- 
ralda was now in the possession of Chili ; 
when she left this country he believed 
that she might have been acquired at 
cost price ; but now that she was wanted 
he had no doubt that the Chilian Go- 
vernment would not see its way to sell- 
ing her. Therefore, it was with great 
difficulty that they could now acquire 
ships in different parts of the world, 
especially as their price was greatly en- 
hanced. They would, no doubt, hear 
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mors about those vessels; but, in the 
meantime, they had the fact that the 
country was short of ships, and, in spite 
of statements to the contrary, he con- 
fessed that he doubted if there were as 
many ships available for the Public Ser- 
vice as it was supposed there were. He 
would now call attention to the number 
of ships which they at present possessed, 
and to their position in respect of sea- 
worthiness and trustworthiness for the 
Public Service. He thought it was for- 
tunate for the country that there should 
be a scare of the kind which had directed 
the attention of Parliament to the de- 
fencelees condition of the country. The 
hon. Gentleman the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty (Mr. Caine) had thought 
it right to state to the Committee the 
number of armour-clads which he con- 
ceived to be available for the Public Ser- 
vice, and he had eompared them with 
the ships of the French Navy. He 
should take the opportunity of showing 
that the optimist views of the hon. Gen- 
tleman were not those he would hold if 
the figures he was about to give to the 
Committee could be proved to be correct. 
It was absurd to talk of ships as being 
efficient that could not carry a sufficient 
supply of coal, and could not steam 14 
knots an hour. He would, therefore, 
give the speed of the ships of Great 
Britain. Great Britain had ready of 
first-class iron-clads, with a speed of 
14 knots, the Jnflexible, the Dreadnought, 
the Thunderer, the Devastation, and the 
Neptune, or five in number. The 
French had three—namely, the Amiral 
Duperré, Dévastation, and Redoubtadle. 
England had ready nine second-class 
iron-clads—namely, the 7éméraire, Nelson, 
Alexandra, Sultan, Iron Duke, Triumph, 
Invincible, Hercules, and Monarch. The 
French had also nine of the same class 
of ships—the Bayard, Turenne, Colbert, 
Trident, Richelieu, Friedland, Suffren, Ma- 
renyo, and Océan. England had 14 other 
ships that were not capable of going 14 
knots, and France 12; but they were not 
worth considering in the event of war. 
But we were fitting at this moment seven 
—namely, the Conqueror, the Colossus, 
the Edinburgh, the Collingwood, the Jm- 
périeuse, the Warspite, and the Rodney ; 
while France had eight — namely, the 
Tonnant, Terrible, Amiral Baudin, Foud- 
royant, Caiman, Indomptable, Dugueselin, 
and Vauban. Then we were building 
six—namely, the Howe, the Benbow, the 
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Camperdown, the Anson, the Hero, and lying, as it would be, exposed to the 
the New Hero; while the French were | ravages of a superior force? The hon. 
building 10—namely, the Formidable, and learned Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Neptune, Hoche, Requin, Magenta, Mar- Marriott), on a former occasion, had 
ceau, Charles Martel, Brennus, Guerrtére, alluded to the defenceless position of 
and Regnier. Those ships which were the harbours of the Colonies. He was 
being built by France were capable of told that if demands were made by this 
steaming 14 knots an hour, or were as- | country the great Colonies would build 
sumed to do so; so that, when those ships 11 iron-clads, and that India would con- 
were completed, Great Britain would | tribute two more without any strain at 
have 27 iron-clads capable of going 14 all upon the resources of this country, 
knots an hour, and France would have and that arrangements could easily be 
30. Then, as to obsolete ships, England made by which the ships would be under 
had 10 and France had 12, to which he a British Admiral. In that case, they 
had alluded; but if, as it was stated, would have a sufficient force to protect 
Great Britain must have twice as many | their Dependencies. The Navy of India 
iron-clads as France the Admiralty | had been put an end to entirely by this 
would have to build 33. It might be | country, and they had promised in doing 
said that it was absurd to ask for so| so to provide a sufficient Marine for 
many ships; but he did not think so. If, India. He did not doubt that if the 
they referred to Zhe Three Panics pub-| Indian Government were to arran 

lished by Mr. Cobden, it would be found with the English Government they would 
that between the years 1848-50 the | soon place three or four iron 8 on 
French Navy had half as many war ves- | the seas under the orders of a British 
sels as the English. In 1850the French | Admiral for the protection of their 
had 56 line-of-battle ships, and the Eng-| coasts. But nothing had been done 
lish had 112. Everyone knew that iron- | since the time he was referring to. He 
clads now represented the line-of-battle | knew that New South Wales, New Zea- 
ships of those days; and if it was in- | land, and Canada were willing to assist 
tended that they should have supremacy in providing _— and that the smaller 
at sea it was necessary that 33 iron-clads | Colonies were also willing to join with 
should be added to the Navy. But that them. If that were so, was it not worth 
was still more necessary in these days | while to enter into an arrangement with 
than it was formerly, because then them ?—because that arrangement alone 
France and Spain were the only two | would reduce the number of additional 
other Powers which had Navies, and | iron-clads to be built by the Home Go- 
the Fleet of France and Spain together vernment from 33 to 20. If 20 of those 
was not quite equal to the Navy of Great | vessels were added to the Navy, and 13 
Britain. In former days also England | of them employed on the Indian and 
took possession of the Navies of smaller Colonial Stations, he had no doubt that 
countries to prevent them having ships they might then rest at ease, for there 
in war time, as in the case of Denmark | then would be a sufficient Navy for the 
in 1801 and 1807, and the Russian protection of their shores. In the event 
Fleet held in our ports in 1808. At) ofa war with Russia that would be ofthe 
that time they were supreme at sea, greatest possible advantage in main- 
but they were not sonow, France having taining their great lines of communi- 
30 iron-clads as against the 27 which eation. At that moment he believed 
Great Britain possessed. At that mo- that the four great Russian iron-clads in 
ment, from the East of the Cape of Vladivostock would be able to inflict 
Good Hope to Cape Horn France had an enormous amount of damage on 
seven iron-clads; five in Chinese waters, our commerce and trade on the West 
one in Oceania, and one at Otaheite. Coast of America, Hong Kong, Sin- 
Russia had four, one of which, the gapore, Australia, and India, which it 
Vladimir Monomach, was a very formid- would take many years to repair. He 
able vessel ; while Chili had four very would like to give the Committee an 
powerful iron-clads. To protect Aus- example of the way in which efficient 
tralia, India, and the West of Canada, preparation obviated war. In 1789, 
they had only four iron-clads. Ifacom- when a question arose with regard to 
bination took place between any of those the possession of Vancouver’s Island, 
countries, what would become of our they had 26 sail of the line commis- 
enormous carrying trade in the Pacific, sioned in the Channel, and in a few 
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months 28 were added; and it was 
owing to that addition to their strength 
that the French and Spanish withdrew 
their claims without firing a shot, and 
they had been able to hold the Island 
without having to re-acquire it. That 
was effected owing to the excellent ar- 
rangements made by Admiral Earl 
Howe as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and by Admiral Sir Charles Middleton 
as Head of the Navy Board. That 
was the result of being prepared ; 
whereas, had they been unprepared, the 
result would have been the infliction of 
a great amount of injury on property 
and loss of life. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood) 
that some change was required at the 
Admiralty. He did not think that the 
system of Admiralty government had 
proved itself to be satisfactory. His 
Wet hon. Friend the Member for 
estminster knew that on a former 
oceasion he had criticized the arrange- 
ments made, especially with regard to 
the reduction of the number of boys 
which had been alluded to, and also 
with regard to the want of energy in 
ushing forward the construction of 
iron-clad vessels necessary for the coun- 
try. There was an impression that, 
although they had not ships enough, 
they had only to go to the great ship- 
builders, who could turn them out as fast 
as they were required. But how long 
did it take to turn out an iron-clad ?— 
how long did it take to finish a man-of- 
war? He knew that Mr. Samuda had 
built a powerful iron-clad for Brazil in 
two years; but how long did it take the 
Admiralty to build iron-clads? The 
Benbow had been laid down in Novem- 
ber, 1882 ; the constructors were to have 
finished her in July, 1886, and the Dock- 
yards were to have done with her nine 
months later — that was to say, she 
would take nearly five years to finish. 
If all that time was to be spent upon the 
Lenbow, a war might be begun and 
ended long before the Benbow was ready. 
Although it was true they had enormous 
resources, unless they availed themselves 
of them they were no use to them. If 
the House would insist upon it, he be- 
lieved that iron-clads like the Benbow 
could be completed within two years. 
If orders were given he was convinced 
that something like eight iron-clads 
could be laid down on the Clyde, and 
tbat there and in other parts of the 
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country the whole of the 20 iron-clads 
he had referred to as being neces- 
sary for the protection of the interests 
of the country could be produced in 
two years. As it was, the Govern- 
ment did not ask for the money that 
was necessary, and it was not voted; 
and accordingly the building of those 
iron-clads, which might be completed in 
two years, was spread over five. That 
was not because the contractors were 
not, ready to push forward the work ; 
they were ready to deliver the ships in 
two years if Parliament would vote the 
money. But the money was voted in 
driblets, in order to make the Estimates 
appear small; and the result was as he 
had described, the country being deprived 
of the security which would be obtained 
by the possession of those ships. He 
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.wished to say a word or two on the 


subject of guns. The Jnflexible was one 
of those ships supposed to be very 
valuable and efficient. He should not 
go into the question of plating, which 
the hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward 
J. Reed) had touched upon, but would 
simply say that he agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman entirely on this subject. He 
assumed that the /nflerible was a valu- 
able and efficient ship. She had been 
engaged in the action at Alexandria; 
she had on board four 81-ton guns, one 
of which was worn out, and that gun 
had never been changed until now. 
Strange to say, that gun had never been 
ehanged until the present Russian scare. 
Now it had been changed; but there 
being no gun available for the Jnflerible 
she had received a gun used for experi- 
mental purposes as Shoeburyness. There- 
fore, for three years the /nflexidle had 
been going about with one gun so 
damaged as to be perfectly useless, and 
of no more account than the wooden 
guns which the Chinese used to display. 
With regard to the Conqueror and Co- 
lossus, he was not assured that the guns 
of either of them were complete. A 
statement had been made some little 
time ago in the House which he had 
heard with some surprise—a statement 
of one set of guns having done duty for 
two ships. When he had inquired into 
the matter it was said, having been 
appropriated to one ship they had after- 
wards been appropriated to another, 
but that having never been handed over 
to either ship they were put down as 
possessed by both. 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: The ships were 
the Edinburgh and the Colossus. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he was re- 
minded by his right hon. Friend that 
the ships were the Zdinburgh and the 
Colossus, and he found that neither of 
them possessed the guns, though each 
was supposed to have them, and that 
was a very good instance of the way in 
which the public were gammoned. He 
had thought it right to put this matter 
before the Government, and he main- 
tained that arrangements of that kind 
for the arming of ships were really 
trifling with the House. There were 
neither the guns, the shot, the shell, the 
gun carriages, nor anything in the world 
that was required for those ships. At 
that moment the Government were 
making 5-inch guns as fast as they 
could turn them out for steamers which 
had been bought; but the carriages were 
not ready. He saw in his place the 
hon. Member for Perthshire (Sir Donald 
Currie), who had done more than any- 
one, he might say, to give the country 
efficient cruisers in the present emer- 
gency; and the hon. Member himself 
had ees in different parts of the world 
lately seeing foreign ports and shipping, 
and he would be surprised to find the 
scare that had taken place and the num- 
ber of ships that were being required by 
the Government as cruisers. The hon. 
Member would know that the guns were 
not ready for those vessels, nor the ships 
themselves indeed, and that at that mo- 
ment they were engaged at Woolwich 
Arsenal in manufacturing the neces- 
sary ordnance for vessels that were 
only intended to protect their com- 
merce. The Shah and the Jnconstant 
were the only two ships they had to 
protect their commerce, and they were 
not ready, and would not be ready 
for some time. Great efforts had been 
made to get ready the Mercury, and 
with the exception of that they had at 
the present time no vessels for that pur- 

. There was a great highway 
through the Mediterranean and the 
Suez Canal; there was another great 
highway round the Cape ; a third round 
Cape Horn ; a fourth across the Atlantic 
to the United States; a fifth from 


the West Indies, and another from 
the Baltic; and each of those would 
require three or four fast frigates in 
them for the protection of their com- 
merece. They wanted at least 24 
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fast frigates to protect their commerce 
properly, and they had only one. An 
emergency arisen, or was imminent, 
and to make up for the deficiency it was 
found necessary to acquire 15 fast ships 
from the Merchant Service to do the ne- 
cessary duty. But, moreover, there were 
only nine ships for a duty of that kind 
in course ‘of building—nine when they 
required 24. The French had nine. The 
Committee might rest assured that the 
scare in the country was entirely justified, 
and that unless they bestirred them- 
selves, and saw that the country did not 
go back into apathy with regard to the 
Navy, which had hitherto existed, they 
might depend upon it that one of these 
days they would find themselves at war 
with a great Naval Power, having their 
coast towns bombarded, and their com- 
merce destroyed. As had been pointed 
out in Zhe Revue des deux Mondes a year 
or two ago by Admiral Aube, they 
would see their commerce broken up, 
and would wonder why their Navy 
had not been able to protect their 
shores. If ever they were brought to 
that position, and were unable to pro- 
tect their shores and their commerce, 
it would be because that Parliament 
had refused to listened to those who, 
made acquainted with the wants of 
the Navy, had not been ready to urge 
upon the Government, and support them 
in obtaining the ships, the men, and the 

ns, which were absolutely necessary 
or their national safety. The Prime 
Minister would remember there was a 
debate in that House, raised by the then 
Member for West Norfolk (Mr. Ben- 
tinck) some years ago, in which the right 
hon. Gentleman himself and the Earl 
of Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli, sit- 
ting where his right hon. Friend (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) now sat, argued the 
case with regard to whether a naval 
officer ought not to be at the head of 
the Admiralty. At that time the right 
hon. Gentleman and Mr. Disraeli to- 
gether combined to deny that that was a 
good and proper arrangement ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter, unless he was mistaken, quoting 
from Lord Brougham, had pointed out 
what an inefficient First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Lord St. Vincent, had been. 
He (Sir John Hay) had at that time 
moved for a Return on the subject, and 
it was laid on the Table, and was now 
in the hands of Members. According 
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to that Return, he found from were - 
1806-—that was to say, speaking roughly, 
from the time of the wicle of Oape La 
Hogue to the time of the battle of Tra- 
falgar, the practice had been to puta 
naval officer at the head of the Ad- 
miralty. He found that for 59 years 
there was a naval officer at the head of 
that Department, and for 19 years more 
the Admiral who had been First Lord 
had, when war broke out, to take com- 
mand of the Fleet, and show if his own 
arrangements were satisfactory. Fora 
portion of that time he was taken from 
the head of the Admiralty, and charged 
with the command of the Channel Fleet, 
and many of those officers had held the 
post of First Lord of the Admiralty for a 
long time. There had been Lord Orford, 
Lord Torrington, Sir John Leake, 
Lord Dursley, Sir Charles Wager, Lord 
Anson, Sir Charles Saunders, Lord 
Hawke, Lord Keppel, Lord Howe, and 
then had come Lord St. Vincent, to 
whom the right hon. Gentleman had 
alluded, and Lord St. Vincent was not 
the last—Lord Barham was the last. In 
1803, when Pitt became Prime Minister, 
and war broke out with France, it was 
discovered that Lord St. Vincent, who 
had been First Lord of the Admiralty, 
had got bitten with economy, and that 
the Navy had dwindled into decay; and 
when Lord Barham became the head of 
the Department he ordered 40 ships to 
be built at once, and they were subse- 
quently known as the 40 thieves. He 
(Sir John Hay) had sailed in them ; they 
were not very good vessels; but they 
served their purpose. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir Thomas Brassey) 
would turn to Lord Nelson’s despatches, 
he would find that the greatest of Ad- 
mirals said it was fortunate that a naval 
officer was at the head of affairs, for he 
had given him all he wanted to fight 
with. Lord Nelson had received the 
means to fight, and he had fought the 
battle of Trafalgar. Lord Barham re- 
tired in 1806, and they had not, since his 
time, had a Naval Lord at the head of 
the Admiralty, except William IV., when 
he was Duke of Clarence, for a few 
years, and the Duke of Northumberland 
for one year. But he did not recom- 
mend the system of making a naval 
officer First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
then, when war broke out, invariably 
sending him to sea; but he was cer- 


tainly of opinion that it was advisable | 
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to have a Naval First Lord at the 
head of the Department, and that the 
— was one by which an efficient 

avy could be secured. If they had 
such an arrangement, the First Lord 
could either come to the House him- 
self, or, through the Secretary, inform 
Parliament of what he wanted, and 
if he did not get what he asked for, 
he would, of course, resign ; an inquiry 
would then take place, and it would be 
found whether what he asked for should 
be granted or not. Since 1806 they had 
had four ex-Governors General of India 
and several Secretaries to the Treasury 
at the head of the Admiralty; but they 
had never had a naval officer, and the 
result had been that the Navy had 
dwindled down and fallen into decay, 
until at that moment he had been able 
to point out, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that they had neither ships, guns, 
nor men in sufficient numbers to defend 
their shores, or to keep the country in 
the state of defence some believed it to 
be in. 

Str DONALD CURRIE said, his 
right hon. and gallant Friend (Sir John 
Hay) had referred to him, and, there- 
fore, he might perhaps be permitted to 
say a word or two on this subject; but 
it would only be a word or two. If he 
were to say all he could say, it would be 
to the effect that his experience of the 
last few weeks, during his absence from 
this country, had only served toemphasize 
and justify every word of warning he 
had formerly addressed to the House and 
to the country on the state of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy. They had, during the 
recent difference with the French at 
Madagascar, only one ship at Tamatave, 
and that one vessel had carried nine 
guns, eight of which she dared not fire 
shotted. An attempt had been made to 
deny that statement, but it had been 
found that it could not be denied ; and 
he had learned that there were other 
ships which carried similar guns. But 
in the present circumstances of the 
country he would rather not go into par- 
ticularg, either upon the subject of 
guns, or with regard to coaling stations, 
and the necessity of fortifying them. 
The country had been living in a fool’s 
paradise as to the Navy under the late 
and the present Governments. We 
could not have gone to war with France 
with much hope of a successful issue, as 
we had not the ships in Eastern waters 
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fit to compete with her on the sudden 
outbreak of war. Nor would he ask, 
with regard to Russia, were they in 
a position to properly maintain their 
interests ?—for when he was in the Red 
Sea he was told that there had passed 
through a Russian armoured vessel of 
great speed, carrying very powerful 
ns, and with a large supply of torpe- 
pn whose captain had been bold 
enough to say that he was not afraid of 
any vessel he could meet with on his way 
for thousands of miles. The French had 
improvised as naval cruisers one or two 
merchant vessels to cruise in China 
waters to help the carrying out of the 
policy of that country in regard to con- 
traband of war. Had we the guns; the 
men ; the ships; had we the torpedoes 
necessary for a great war? It was a 
disgrace to the country that we should be 
in such a position. An official of the 
Government had said to him the other 
day that if they were at war with a 
strong Naval Power, shipowners might 
have to put their shipping under a 
neutral flag. Was such a state of things 
creditable? The Government were 
taking up merchant ships to arm them 
as cruisers in the first line of defence, 
which clearly proved the Navy was 
short of cruisers; but they had not the 
guns to put intothem. They had only 
64-pounders in those cruisers; and 
what would they be against a powerfully 
armed cruiser? A merchant ship so 
equipped could do nothing against an 
armoured vessel but run away. He 
urged what he had said at first—that 
they had to look most anxiously into the 
present position of matters. It was not 
to be dealt with by mere declamation, 
or statements in regard to actual or ap- 
parent tonnage, or anything of that sort ; 
it was both the apparent and the real 
danger which they had to consider. 

Str MASSEY LOPES congratulated 
the Committee upon the fact that public 
attention and public interest were at last 
awakened as to the state of their na- 
tional defences. A great deal of alarm 
and apprehension had been prevalent in 
the public mind for a considerable time ; 
and he thought he could say, without 
fear of contradiction, that there was now 
@ unanimous opinion that the naval de- 
fences of the country were not in the 
position in which they ought tobe. He 
did not think the comforting assurances 
which from time to time been giver 
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by the Board of Admiralty had in any 
tended to allay that apprehen- 


sion. He had had the honour for some 
years to be connected with the Board of 
Admiralty, and in conjunction with his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith) it 
had been his duty to consider the Navy 
Estimates; and he did not hesitate to 
say this—that the money that had been 
voted for the Naval Services had never 
been sufficient, and had never been ade- 
quate to maintain the naval supremacy 
of this country, or to enable the Navy 
to perform the manifold duties that de- 
volved upon it. It had been his duty 
to revise the Estimates, and he could 
assure the Committee that the task which 
had devolved upon himself and his Col- 
leagues had been most hard, and diffi- 
cult, and unsatisfactory. As the Com- 
mittee very well knew, the Board of 
Admiralty was controlled by the Trea- 
sury ; but if anything unfortunate hap- 
pened to their Navy it would not be the 
Treasury that would be responsible, but 
it would be the Board of. Admiralty. 
Now, he thought the subject of the 
Navy ought at all times to be beyond 
Party considerations; and it was not 
his intention to make any charge against 
the present Board of Admiralty. He 
admitted, for the sake of argument, that 
the Board of Admiralty had expended 
the money voted to the best purpose; 
but he contended that sufficient money 
had never been voted to maintain the 
supremacy of the country—that was to 
say, in the construction of ships, and, at 
the same time, for the repairing of 
ships, and the consequence was that one 
Board had attended to the construction 
of ships and neglected repairs, whilst 
another Board of Admiralty had at- 
tended to repairs and neglected the con- 
struction of ships, and so alternately. 
That seemed to him to be a most un- 
satisfactory state of things. Notwith- 
standing the costly improvements which 
had taken place in their guns and ships 
during the last few years, the money 
voted during that period had been very 
much less ane the sum voted 25 years 
ago; aud, that being so, the Effective 
Votes had decreased, whilst the Non- 
Effective Votes had considerably in- 
creased, and the difference between the 
Effective and Non-Effective Votes in 
1860 and the present time was more 
than the cost of two first-class iron-clads 
—something like £1,200,000. He would 
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also mention that he did not think that 
they had realized this fact—that changes 
in their modern warfare had been very 


greatly to the disadvantage of this coun- | 


try. Formerly, they had been very 
justly proud, both of their Marines and 
of their blue-jackets, and of their sea- 
manship; but now, though they had 
not degenerated, to acertain extent they 
had lost the benefit of all those ad- 
vantages. Steam had made their coast 
more vulnerable, and had opened their 
commerce to greater danger ; and, there- 
fore, to that extent also, they were in a 
worse position than they occupied years 
ago. He would also mention this point, 
which had been referred to just now— 
namely, that the construction of ships in 
this country could not be improvised. 
They could improvise an Army, but they 
could not improvise a Navy; and the 
consequence was, when an emergency 
arose, they were obliged to buy ships at 
an enormous cost—ships which were not 
suitable for the purpose for which they 
bought them—and requiring large sums 
of money to be expended on altera- 
tions. Something had been said just 
now as to the Mercantile Marine, and 
he agreed with the hon. Member for 
Perthshire (Sir Donald Currie) in the 
statement that they were putting too 
much reliance upon that Service. He 
did not believe that any of their mer- 
cantile steamers would ever be likely to 
make good improvised armed cruisers. 
To his mind small iron-clads, which 
could be built at half the cost and half 
the trouble, would be more than a match 
for the best-armed merchantman that 
was ever commissioned. It was un- 
derstood that in an emergency the Ad- 
miralty had ready certain fittings for 
merchant steamers to enable them to 
act as auxiliary cruisers to the Fleet; 
but that, at the best, could only be 
looked upon as a makeshift; and he 
would like to ask the Board of Admi- 
ralty whether the understanding as to 
those fittings had been carried out, and 
whether, as a matter of fact, there was 
a single modern gun that could be put 
on board those steamers at the present 
moment? He did not believe there was 
one existing. It was said just now that 
comparisons were odious; but he (Sir 
Massey Lopes) did not agree with that. 
He thought that comparisons were not 
only necessary, but very often salutary. 
The hon. Member the Civil Lord (Mr. 
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Caine) had deprecated any comparison 
between the re of their Navy and the 
condition of Foreign Navies; butthe hon. 
Member must bear in mind that Forei 

Governments knew perfectly well the 
state of our naval affairs just as well as 
anyone of ourselves; and, therefore, he 
really did not think it was undesirable 
sometimes to bring those matters into 
consideration. His opinion was that 
they ought not simply to compare the 
ships, but they ought also to compare the 
work that the ships had todo. Now, if 
the relative duties of the ships of Her 
Majesty’s Navy and of Foreign Navies 
were compared, it would be found that 
Foreign Navies were much better cir- 
cumstanced than ourselves, because our 
ships had to be scattered all over the 
world, keeping up our communications 
with our Colonies, whereas ships of 
Foreign Powers could be concentrated 
and brought together at any time into a 
focus. Then, our Navy had not only 
to look after our commerce and our 
Colonies, but our coaling stations; and 
last, but not least, had to look after 
our daily bread. Those were matters 
of vast importance to us, while to 
other nations they were by no means of 
the same magnitude. Then, he wished 
to say a word or two about armaments. 
The question of artillery was one of the 
utmost importance to this country. It 
could not be denied that this country at 
that moment, so far as their big guns 
were concerned, was certainly inferior 
to both Italy and France. That, he 
thought, would be admitted. They must 
bear in mind this fact—that they were 
not only in arrear of guns, but that they 
were in arrear of plant to make them. 
Woolwich Arsenal was not adequate to 
their wants ; and it appeared to him to 
be a great misfortune that Woolwich 
had a monopoly of this work. More 
than that, he should like to call the 
attention of the Board of Admiralty to 
another point. When they succeeded 
the late Government in Office, one of the 
first and chief pledges they gave with 
reference to the Admiralty was that they 
said that the last Government had been 
four or five years employed and occupied 
in building one ship, and that they in- 
tended to initiate a great reform in this 
respect. They had declared it to be their 
intention to build an iron-clad in three 
years. Heshould like to ask them whe- 
ther it was true, as had been said by the 
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hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. 
Reed), that the whole time the present 
Government had been in Office they had 
never turned out a vessel of above 1,500 
tons, from the time they succeeded to 


Office to the — day? 
Sir EDWARD J. REED: Begun by 
themselves. 


Sir MASSEY LOPES: Yes. He 
would say he believed they were wasting 
a great deal of money in this country 
upon repairs and refits in their Dock- 
yards. He believed it to be a great 
mistake, when they had once designed a 
ship, that they should ever alter it. The 
best way to get a new design was to 
finish an old one. He was sure that a 
great deal of money was lost to this 
country in that way, and that was one 
of the reasons why they got ships so 
much more rapidly and satisfactorily 
constructed by contract in private yards 
than they did in Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards. When ships were begun in pri- 
vate yards they were completed as de- 
signed. He did not think he need press 
upon the Committee or the country the 
necessity of maintaining their naval su- 
premacy. As the hon. Member for Hull 
(Mr. Norwood) had said, the investment 
of money upon the Royal Navy was a 
good insurance. That was perfectly 
true; and though they might have to 
pay a high figure, he thought the in- 
vestment was an excellent one. He 
thought there was no sum this country 
would not be prepared to give for the 
maintenance of their naval supremacy ; 
and he was sure that all classes would 
protest against parsimony in naval mat- 
ters which would have the effect of en- 
dangering their Navy, and thus imperil- 
ling the national interest. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND said, he was 
one of those who had always been dis- 
posed to believe that the English Navy 
was fit for any emergency, and he was 
not willing to abandon that idea even at 
the present moment, although he was 
bound to say, judging from the discus- 
sion which had taken place that evening, 
that there must be something rotten in 
the state of Denmark with regard tothe 
state of the Navy. He agreed with the 
right hon. and gallant Admiral (Sir John 
Hay) that it was anything but a satis- 
factory thing that they should be com- 
pelled to employ merchant vessels as 
cruisers in their first line of defence. 
It was often said that the Russians 
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had, at certain points, such as Vladi- 
vostock, under their flag, certain armed 
cruisers which would be able to sweep 
the sea of all the merchant cruisers that 
could be hired, and all the merchant 
vessels under the British Flag. Con- 
sidering the fact that no less than 10 or 
12 years had elapsed since the Admi- 
ralty had first promulgated the idea of 
adopting the vessels in the Mercantile 
Marine as auxiliaries for the purpose of 
naval defence, it was almost disgrace- 
ful that they were not at that moment 
possessed of armed cruisers of their own, 
and that it was only within the last few 
weeks that the Government had asked for 
tenders for the construction of vessels of 
the cruiser class, vessels which, con- 
sidering that the tenders had not yet 
been received, would require at least two 
years to build. He confessed that the 
apprehensions to which he had given 
expression had not been diminished by 
what he had heard that night, in the 
shape of the ingenuous confession of the 
hon. Gentleman the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty (Mr. Caine), as to the manner 
in which the administration of the Ad- 
miralty was carried on in certain re- 
spects. He had said the ingenuous con- 
fession of the hon. Gentleman, because 
of all the statements that he ever heard 
made by a man holding a public Office 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman was 
certainly the strangest. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that it had been cus- 
tomary to measure the capacity of their 
Fleet by the tonnage, but that owing to 
alterations made in the designs of ships 
a ton had now ceased to be a measure 
of weight or capacity, but had become a 
measure of progress—that was to say, a 
measure of the expenditure of the Admi- 
ralty overand above the amount estimated 
to be required. He (Mr. Sutherland) 
maintained that wasa most extraordinary 
doctrine, and if it stood by itself would 
be well calculated to cause uneasiness in 
the mind of any plain and simple busi- 
ness man. He feared, therefore, there 
was some ground for the statements 
which were constantly made in the 
public Press that the public were losing 
confidence in their Admiralty system. 
He did not mean to say that the public 
were losing one whit of confidence in the 
sailors and officers of their Navy; he 
was fully persuaded that the public 
would never have occasion to lose that 
confidence ; but they were losing con- 
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fidence in the administrative capacity of 
the Board of Admiralty, constituted as 
it was at present. When he said that, 
he trusted that his hon. Friends who 
were responsible to the House for the 
work of the Admiralty, and hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite who had 
formerly represented the Admiralty, 
would believe that he did not mean, in 
the slightest degree, to underrate their 
merit, or the work which they indivi- 
dually performed. Unfortunately, the 

osition of his hon. Friends in the 

ouse of Commons, of the Secretary to 
the Admiralty (Sir Thomas Brassey), 
and the Civil Lord (Mr. Caine), was this 
—that they were simply the Parliamen- 
tary exponents of the ideas of the per- 
manent officials of the Admiralty, and 
their position at the Admiralty was that 
of exponents of the ideas of Parliament 
to the permanent officials. That alone 
was the function they were able to per- 
form ; indeed, it was the only function 
which their previous experience and 
knowledge would admit of their per- 
forming. Now, he ventured to think 
that if the impressions the public were 
forming on this question were just— 
if they were founded in verity and in 
truth—the public would not long be 
content with the present system. What 
the public would want to know was, 
where and who were the brains of the 
Admiralty ; and that was a point, he 
thought, on which the public would have 
to search for some considerable time be- 
fore they made any very striking dis- 
covery. He need scarcely say that he 
did not allude to those gallant officers 
on the Board of Admiralty, who served 
a certain number of years, first afloat 
and then ashore. He heard his hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) make some disparaging re- 
ference to the appointment of gallant 
and distinguished naval officers to the 
Dockyards and to the Board of Ad- 
miralty ; but, for his own part, knowing 
what he did about questions connected 
with naval affairs, he considered that 
the fact that the Admiralty obtained, 
from time to time, the benefit of the 
experience of eminent officers must be of 
vast advantage to the Public Service, 
always, however, assuming that the 
gentlemen were chosen not only because 
they had served a certain number of 
years with the flag, but because they 
also possessed high administrative quali- 
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ties. He believed, and his right hon. 
and gallant Friend opposite (Sir John 
Hay) would bear him out in his belief, 
that a gallant officer like Lord Nelson 
might very likely have made the very 
worst First Lord of the Admiralty there 
could be conceived. He maintained, 
therefore, that on the Board of Admi- 
ralty there must be high administrative 
capacity. There were two great and 
important Offices in the Board of Admi- 
ralty which required to be filled by men 
of the greatest ability and experience. 
The first Office was that which had control 
of the construction of their ships, and, of 
the two, perhaps that was of the highest 
importance. The other Office was that 
which had to do with financial control, 
an Office which, if it had to be made suc- 
cessful, must be filled by a thorough 
man of business. A proof of the success 
of a concern owning commercial vessels 
was the fact that its vessels were able to 
pay; in the case of an Admiralty own- 
ing not commercial, but war vessels, a 
proof of success was the maintenance of 
a thoroughly efficient Fleet at the smallest 
and fairest possible cost. They had 
heard that night, and on many previous 
occasions, sufficient to show that, in 
matters connected with the cost of the 
Fleet, the system which was pursued at 
the present moment by the Admiralty 
was a most deplorable one. Decidedly 
and emphatically he maintained that at 
the Admiralty there was no financial 
control whatever. Reference had been 
made to the Report made by the Ac- 
countant General of the Navy. He (Mr. 
Sutherland) had read that Report with 
care, and had come to the conclusion 
that the Accountant General merely ful- 
filled a clerical duty, and nothing beyond 
that; he did not inspire the business 
control, but simply recorded facts. Now, 
in a business like that of the Admiralty 
they required more than that. Having 
regard to his own experience, and tu the 
experience of more than one hon. Gentle- 
man beside him connected with merchant 
shipping, he did not hesitate to say that 
the Admiralty required to have men, not 
as clerks, not as Accountant Generals, 
not as Secretaries, but as officers holding 
rank as Lords of the Admiralty, though 
not with seats in Parliament—men who 
should have between them thecontrol and 
the burden of the construction and finan- 
cial management of this great public 
concern. Nothing else but that would 
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effect the improvement which he thought 
the Committee, or, at least, those Mem- 
bers who had spoken during this debate, 
generally demanded. He remembered 
very well some slight experience that 
he had had of Admiralty management 
in connection with the business with 
which he was more or less intimately 
concerned. It was at one time the cus- 
tom for vessels engaged in the con- 
veyance of Her Majesty’s Mails to 
be placed, as far as their con- 
struction and outfit went, under the 
control of the Admiralty; and the 
specifications and the elaboration of 
details had all to be submitted and 
approved, and not only approved, but 
from time to time changed and trans- 
formed, in order to satisfy the change of 
mood of the officials in the Admiralty 
Department. He spoke of a time now 
20 years ; but from what he heard 
that day he feared that the spirit which 
governed the inner working of the pre- 
sent system to which he alluded was not 
very much more business-like, or more 
advanced, than it was formerly. Well, 
what was to be the result of this dis- 
cussion? He should have liked very 
much the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), or some of his hon. 
Friends above or below the Gangway 
on the Ministerial side of the House, to 
have made some practical suggestion as 
to what steps the Committee should take 
with regard to this matter. Probably 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cardiff 
(Sir Edward J. Reed) intended, upon the 
occasion when he would be permitted 
to propose the Motion of which he had 
given Notice, to show the whole case in 
its proper light. He (Mr. Sutherland) 
asserted that when the time came that 
they were able to grapple with this 
matter properly, some mode of improve- 
ment should be pointed out. He trusted 
the discussion they had had that night 
would not be forgotten, and that, as a 
result of it, Her Majesty’s Government 
would agree—he hoped they would 
ee’ willingly; but, if they did not, 
that they would be forced to to 
the appointment either of a Royal Com- 
mission or Committee of the House to 
inquire into the working of the Ad- 
miralty in order to effect such improve- 
ments as might be necessary. He was 
sure that both political Parties would 
unite in doing whatever was neces- 
sary, in this or in any other way, in 
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order to sustain the glory of the British 


Navy. 

Mr. PULESTON ventured to say that 
the oldest Member of the House had 
never heard so remarkable a debate as 
they had had that night; without a 
single exception, everyone connected 
with the administration of the Ad- 
miralty had adopted the same tone and 
the same spirit. Not the least remark- 
able of all the circumstances connected 
with the debate had been the conversion 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Burn- 
ley (Mr. Rylands). They knew that 
last year the hon. Gentleman had no- 
thing to say in the way of criticism of 
the remarks a noble Earl (the Earl of 
Northbrook) made in ‘‘ another place”’ 
upon naval affairs, remarks which were 
very severely commented upon at the 
time. He (Mr. Puleston) was happy to 
find that the hon. Member for Burnley, 
and other hon. Members, who last Ses- 
sion were not prepared to say they ought 
to spend any more money on the Navy, 
were now disposed to agree to further 
expenditure for the purpose of increas- 
ing their naval strength. Last year the 
hon. Member (Mr. Rylands), like others 
of the school of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth), 
thought that they ought to spend less 
than they did on the Navy. It was 
quite true, however, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Rylands) had veiled his 
remarks that night by saying that he 
would not grudge the expenditure of 
millions, cages that the money was 
spent in the right way; and he went so 
far as to fully agree with the late Mr. 
Cobden, who said that they should spend, 
if necessary, £100,000,000 on the Navy. 
He (Mr. Puleston) did not think that 
hon. Members on the Opposition side of 
the House, even those, like himself, who 
had been accused, because they repre- 
sented Dockyard constituencies, of hold- 
ing rather extravagant views on the 
question of the Navy—he did not think 
that any of them, even in their wildest 
dreams, had ever gone so far as to pre- 
dict the necessity for so lavish an ex- 

nditureasthe hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ok for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had said 
might be necessary. He regretted, how- 
ever, that the hon. Gentleman still held 
the opinion that Her Majesty’s Dock- 

ards should be practically abolished. 
he hon. Gentleman told the Committee 
that there were £7,000,000 of capital 
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now standing in useless ships; but how 
many millions would there be useless in 
the ship and Dockyard rty and 
ge supposing the Dockoan 

e abolished? Then the hon. Gentle- 
man illustrated, from his standpoint, 
the expensive character of the Dock- 
yards by saying that there was a loss 
upon Dockyard work of some 20 per 
cent owing to changes of plant; but 
that was not the fault of the Dockyards. 
He (Mr. Puleston) must insist here that 
night, as he had insisted on previous 
occasions, that anyone giving a ship of 
war, or any other ship, to be built by 
contract, would give out the specifica- 
tions, and stipulate that the work must 
be completed within a certain time. So 
would the authorities of the Dockyards, 
if they were allowed to do so. The hon. 
Member for Burnley had answered his 
own argument to avery great extent. 
The fault did not lay in the administra- 
tion of the Dockyards proper, but in 
the administration in Whitehall. Every 
string was pulled from Whitehall ; and, 
therefore, if a large ship was commenced, 
which ought to be built in two or three 
years, and the plans were changed seve- 
ral times, and the ship occupied twice 
the number of years to build, and cost 
twice the amount of money, the fault 
was clearly not that of the Dockyard 
authorities, but of those who controlled 
the construction. He could not but 
strongly impress upon the Committee 
once more the utter fallacy of arguing 
from the standpoint of the abolition of 
all the Royal Dockyards. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Rylands) had referred to 
Mr. Scott Russell as a great shipbuilder. 
During the war with Russia in the 
Crimea two important ships, the Gib- 
raltar and the Rover, were given to Mr. 
Scott Russell to build; but before they 
were finished advantage was taken of 
the emergency by the men to strike, 
and the builder had to appeal to the 
Admiralty for assistance, and assistance 
was sent to him from Deptford and else- 
where. Mr. Scott Russell completed his 
contract, and the ships were taken to 
Woolwich and Chatham to be fitted out. 
A similar contingency might occur again ; 
what had once happened might happen 
again. Such a state of things as oc- 
curred in the yard of Mr. Scott Russell 
would not occur in Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards. All the men who were employed 
in the Royal Dockyards felt their position 
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was perfectly secure ; and if they worked 
to-day for lower wages, it was because 
they felt they received compensation in 
the shape of the pensions which would 
come to them after a certain length of 
service. That argument in itself ought 
to be conclusive in favour of maintain- 
ing the Dockyards, not merely for the 
repair of ships, but at their utmost ca- 
pacity. He was sure that if his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Rylands), and those who 
thought with him, had a large capital 
invested, such as the Government had, 
in the Royal Dockyards, it would not 
be long before they would have to look 
in the face the contingency of the Bank- 
ruptcy Oourt if they allowed their capital 
to stand idle. He thought it a fortunate 
thing for the country that this change 
of feeling had come over the House of 
Commons; and he trusted they would 
hear more in favour of increasing the 
utility of the Dockyards rather than the 
disestablishment of them. As the Com- 
mittee was aware, his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Rylands) referred to another matter 
which had often been referred to during 
the last few years; and he (Mr. Pules- 
ton) was glad it was now coming, for 
the first time, from the Ministerial side 
of the House. This was not a Party 
question; and he was glad that, at all 
events, that night there had been no 
question of Party involved in discussion, 
because, as he had said before, there 
had been only one universal chorus in 
the one direction. A very remarkable 
speech had been delivered by the hon. 
Member for Perthshire (Sir Donald 
Currie), who had given them the benefit 
of his experience during three or four 
months of recent travelling. The hon. 
Gentleman had said that what he 
knew and could tell the Committee was 
actually too painful for him to repeat. 
He had, however, told them how eight 
or nine guns of one ship dared not be 
fired, and he was afraid the same thing 
might be said of the guns of other ves- 
sels. Hon. Gentlemen like the hon. 
Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood) knew 
what they were talking about when they 
spoke of converting merchant vessels 
into cruisers, and the impracticability of 
converting such vessels into a portion of 
their first line of defence. So far as the 
defences of the country were concerned, 
so far as the efficiency of the Navy was 
concerned, he (Mr. Puleston) thought 
something would be done by the force 
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of public opinion which had been so 
thoroughly represented on both sides of 
the Committee that night. In his opi- 
nion, it would be an utterly hopeless 
task for a Committee of Inquiry or a 
Royal Commission to reconsider the 
constitution of the Admiralty. He be- 
lieved it was out of the question—he 
said it with great regret—to expect any 
reform whatever in the Board of Admi- 
ralty. His hon. Friend (Mr. Rylands’s) 
contention was that the First Lord of 
the Admiralty should have a seat in the 
House of Commons. Now, that matter 
had been a bone of contention for some 
time. He thought they would all agree. 
that it was a most unfortunate thing 
that the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Admiralty (Sir Thomas Brassey) 
was not himself the First Lord, because 
it was impossible he could exercise in 
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contemplate a more deplorable admis- 
sion from a person holding such a re- 
sponsible position as First Lord of the 
Admiralty? His hon. Friend had spoken 
of 26,000 tons being the tonnage for two 
years for all other nations, against 
25,000 of their own, those figures refer- 
ring to war ships. He did not remem- 
ber which two years his hon. Friend 
mentioned; but at that time the Esti- 
mates for the French Navy were only 
half as much as their own, and the 
French Navy was only half as large as 


theirs. But the French Navy had pro- 


gressed at a much greater ratio of late, 
while ours had been practically standing 
The Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
had taken pains to tell the Committee 
that the Admiralty always intended to 
construct 28,000 tons. He (Mr. Pules- 
ton) did not know how far that word 


the House that influence in his present ‘‘always’’ extended; but they cer- 
position which he would exercise if he tainly did not do it until very recently— 
occupied the higher rank. He (Mr. not till after the Autumn Session, which 
Puleston) was bound to speak of the, entirely and absolutely reversed the 
First Lord with very great respect. | statements made by the noble Earl at 
Some hon. Gentlemen had said that | the head of the Admiralty only a few 
when the noble Earl (the Earl of North-: months previously. The Representa- 
brook) was in Egypt his absence was tives of the noble Earl in this House were 
not noticed. He (Mr. Puleston) echoed obliged to actually reverse his statements 
that sentiment, because he had occasion on the Navy. They did not hear then of 
sometimes to go to the Admiralty, and | 26,000 tons ; and what he (Mr. Puleston) 
he found that the absence of the noble | wanted to know was, if that was the 
Earl made no difference whatever. That | tonnage that was to be built before the 
was a very serious thing to say, and he) discussion of last Autumn, what addition 
was sorry there was no Cabinet Minister was it proposed to make now under the 





on the Treasury Bench at the 
moment. [The Cuancextor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Cuitpers) entered the 
House at this point.] He thought that! 
if the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- | 


cellor of the Exchequer had been pre- | 


sent during the whole of the discussion 
he must have come to the conclusion 
that he had never listened to a debate 
that was so unanimously depreciatory of 
the administration of the Admiralty. 
He (Mr. Puleston) confessed he never 
heard such a debate before, and he was 
confident his hon. Friend the Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had not. 
Just as the right hon. Gentleman the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer entered the ' 


House he was saying a word or two 
about the First Lord. They knew what 
the First Lord said in “‘ another place ” 
last Session—namely, that even if he 
had at his disposal millions which he 
did not want, he would not know what 
to do with them. Now, he (Mr. Pules- 


ton) asked the Committee if they could 


"nag ry Poe order of things? He wanted to 
t 


know whether the “always” referred 
to the time preceding the discussion 
here last Autumn, when it was supposed 
that the House succeeded in impressing 
on the Admiralty the necessity for a 
very large enlargement of the Navy, 
for which very little had been done be- 
‘fore? It seemed that they were now 
going to buy wildly everything they 
could, whether it was efficient or other- 
| wise, so long as it had the appearance 
‘of being a ship. However, he was glad 
| to say they were to have other opportu- 
‘nities of discussing this matter, and he 
hoped the first of those opportunities 
would come soon; for although there 
had been a very remarkable debate that 
night, which would be read throughout 
‘the length and breadth of the country, 
‘and which would be read in other coun- 
tries besides their own, there were still 
many points which required discussion. 
He hoped that what had already been 
said would have no ill-effect upon the 
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country at large. But at all hazard the 
truth should be told, and the sooner the 
weakness of the Navy was understood 


the sooner would the ill-effect of disclo- 


sures such as they had had to-day be 
overcome. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he would not detain the Committee very 
long; but he wished, in the first place, to 
support his hon. Friend (Mr. Puleston) 
in the complaint he had made as to 
the manner in which the Navy Esti- 
mates were treated by the Govern- 
ment. He had more than once pro- 
tested against the Head of this De- 
partment being in the other House of 
Parliament. It was against the princi- 
ples laid down by the Prime Minister 
during his last Administration ; but it 
was of apiece, in every respect, with the 
singular manner in which the Navy Es- 
timates were treated by the entire Cabi- 
net. In the discussion that night, for 
instance, they had had angels’ visits 
from one or two Members of the Cabi- 
net occasionally ; but for by far the 
greater part of the time the Secretary to 
the Admiralty had been left there with- 
out the assistance of a single responsible 
Minister of the Crown. Was it true 
that an order had been issued for the 
purchase of a large number of steam 
tugs ; and was it the fact that they were 
to be bought because the Government 
were convinced that it would be impos- 
sible, owing to defective machinery, for 
iron-clads to go in and out of action 
without their assistance? If that were 
the case, it showed the existence of the 
most serious defects in the Administra- 
tive Departments of the country. With- 
out detaining the Committee any longer, 
he should like to have a categorical an- 
swer to that question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
it was worth while to make one observa- 
tion, though he would not go into the 
large questions which had been raised. 
They were now discussing the Vote for 
Victuals and Clothing ; and on that Vote 
they had discussed the comparative size 
of the English and French Navies, the 
condition of their guns, the defence of 
their coaling stations, the defence of 
their commerce, the capacity of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the rights and 
wrongs of having him in the House of 
Lords; and all this had been debated 
in reference to the question of victuals 
and clothing. It was worth while to 
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know how that arose; it evidently arose 
from the absurdity of the new Rules. 
Had it been possible to put a Resolution 
on the Motion for the Speaker leaving 
the Chair, they might have had all those 
questions discussed, and then they could 
huve been followed by a Vote in Com- 
mittee of Supply. As it was, there 
would have to be another debate of 
equal length, to be followed by another 
Vote, when all those questions could be 
raised again on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. 
Reed). Hedid not himself regret those 
repeated and prolonged debates. Every- 
thing which brought the question before 
the country, and forced the attention of 
the country to the defective state of the 
Navy, was good ; but the fact that they 
had debated in that desultory fashion 
all those important questions for a whole 
night, and that they would have to 
debate them again in afew weeks’ time, 
did show a great want of management 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It had been a fact worth observ- 
ing that all the speaking that night had 
gone one way—that the Government 
had found no defenders but those 
who sat on their own Bench. His 
hon. Friend (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
had been very much struck with the 
novelty of this; but it seemed to be the 
rule now in almost all important con- 
troversies. On almost all the important 
debates they had had on questions of 
public affairs, every speaker on oth 
sides of the House attacked the Govern- 
ment, and the Government were only 
defended by Members of their own body, 
and seldom, or never, found anybody 
else to say a good word for them. They 
had even lost the single defender they 
had in the General Gordon debate—the 
hon. Member for Greenock (Mr. Suther- 
land)—who had just uttered a tremen- 
dous philippic on the state of the Navy. 
That hon. Gentleman was the only 
Member who rose in the four nights’ 
debate on General Gordon to defend the 
Government. His hon. Friend, there- 
fore, might have spared his wonder 
at the course the debate had taken that 
night. 

Mr. D. DAVIES said, he thought 
this was a very serious matter indeed. 
The country did not know very much 
about it. In the old time their Navy 
was built of old English or Welsh oak ; 
and if a bullet went through it, the hole 
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could be easily caulked up again ; while 


the timber of foreign nations tore uP 
and went into splinters. But now 
nations were similarly provided. There 
was a sort of sameness in the iron-clad 
everywhere. Everyone could build an 
iron-clad equally well. The foreign 
iron-clads were just as good as their 
iron-clads. There was this difference, 
also. In the old time, if they were 
turned out of the sea altogether, they 
could live at home; but now they were 
dependent on foreigners for their very 
bread. If that supply were stopped 
they would be done for—they would 
starve. He hoped the Government 
would take that fact to heart. They 
were then free and happy, and their 
Fleet was able to meet with all others. 
But now the case seemed to be very dif- 
ferent. He would not mind a bit of a 
brush with one of those foreign nations, 
just to gain a little experience; they 
did not really know what they could do. 
| Laughter.| That was no laughing mat- 
ter atall. They might, at any moment, 
have a brush between their iron-clads 
and those of a foreign nation. It would 
be a very serious matter if four or five 
of their iron-clads were sunk. Where 
would be the rest of their Navy then ? 
At present they were almost without a 
ship. They were buying some rotten 
ships, and things that would be of no 
use at all; and he hoped the Govern- 
ment would take all that to heart. He 
did not know whether they had proper 
ships, or whether their ships were what 
they ought to be—he left that to the 
hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. 
Reed) and other Gentlemen who under- 
stood the question. But he wished to 
draw the attention of the Government 
to a matter about which the country was 
very anxious. He did not often intrude 
himself into debate; but he thought 
they ought to have some explanation. 
Mr. HARRIS said, he approached 
the question from the view of their food 
supplies. This country, he said, was in 
a position which no other country in 
the world had ever been placed in in 
regard to her supplies. They were not 


producing much more than one-third 
part of their consumption of wheat. 
The statistics being a consumption of 
26,000,000 quarters; whereas, of the 
home growth, there was only available 
for food the small quantity of 9,000,000 
quarters. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN here interposed, 
and said, that the statistics of their food 
ply were beyond the scope of the 

ebate. 

Mr. DEASY pointed out that new 
gunboats could be built in Cork; and 
o oan to ee whether the Cork 
shipbuilders would have any opportunity 
of tendering? Was it the intention of 
the Government to supply plans and 
specifications for the new boats required ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY said, he 
thought, at that late hour of the night, 
hon. Members would scarcely desire 
that he should attempt a full answer to 
the numerous charges which had been 
brought against the Admiralty. He 
would, however, endeavour to take u 
some of the more important points, an 
to offer such explanations as he could in 
reference to the matters which had been 
brought under discussion. And, first, he 
would like to refer to the observations 
made by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. Reed) with 
reference to the employment of mer- 
cantile auxiliaries for the defence of 
commerce. His hon. Friend had raised 
a question as to the fighting power of 
ships of that character. The Admi- 
ralty did not rely upon mercantile 
auxiliaries to cope with battle-ships, 
or regularly built ships of war; but 
they contended—and they confidently 
contended—that for the defence of com- 
merce those mercantile auxiliaries were 
well able to contend with similar ves- 
sels which might be employed by a hos- 
tile Power for the purpose of attack- 
ing and interrupting their commerce. 
They contended that a wise policy had 
been pursued, not only by the present 
Board of Admiralty, but by those who 
had preceded them, in encouraging the 
construction of vessels in the Mercantile 
Marine of a character suitable for con- 
version, into cruisers. They considered 
that the existence of such vessels in 
such numbers in their Mercantile Ma- 
rine formed one of the great resources 
of this country ; and he could assure hon. 
Members that those ships were regarded 
with feelings of ome te the Adminis- 
trators of Foreign Powers. Those who 
had studied the Annual Reports of the 
Secretary of the United States Navy 
would have observed the repeated allu- 
sions and expressions of admiration 
with reference to the splendid fleet 
of mercantile cruisers which. had been 
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called into existence in connection with 
the British Navy. He would also re- 
mind hon. Members that large sums 


were paid by Foreign Governments] 


in the form of subsidies to encourage 
the construction and navigation of 
ships of a class such as it was our 
happy fortune to be able to procure 
in such numbers, and of such efficient 
types, without any expenditure in the 
form of subsidies. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. 
Reed), and his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), had criticized the mode of 
measuring the tonnage which was 
annually Suilt in the Dockyards. His 
hon. Friend admitted that the system 
which he criticized was the one which 
was in force when he (Sir Edward J. 
Reed) so ably took part in the adminis- 
tration of the Navy. He (Sir Thomas 
Brassey) concurred with his hon. and 
right hon. Friends as to the unsatis- 
factory character of that method of 
measurement; and he would endeavour 
to ascertain whether it might not be 
possible that the tonnage built in the 
Dockyards should be determined rather 
by an actual measurement of the work 
done than by a statement of the money 
which was annually spent. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Cardiff called 
the attention of the Committee to in- 
accuracies which he alleged to be found 
in the statement of cost for certain 
ships. All that he had to say on that 
point was this—that since he had heard 
the criticisms of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cardiff he had compared 
the figures which that hon. Gentleman 
criticized with those which were inserted 
in the Returns which were in use at the 
Admiralty, and he found that they cor- 
responded exactly. Those figures, of 
course, had been adopted upon the 
authority of the Accountant General of 
the Navy ; and he could confidently say 
that there was no intention whatever to 
make a mis-statement in the House of 
Commons. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cardiff spoke critically as to the 
cost of ships, and he instanced the case 
of the Conqueror. Well, he (Sir Thomas 
Brassey) believed that the cost of the 
Conqueror—even the enhanced cost as 
determined upon a more recent compu- 
tation by the Accountant General—com- 

almost exactly with that of the 
ast iron-clad which was put out to con- 
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tract—he referred to the Benbow—and 
he might say that in furmer years, when 
from an independent standpoint he gave 
a good deal of attention to Admiralty 
matters he arrived at the conclusion— 
he was bound to confese that it was not 
authoritative—but he arrived at the con- 
clusion that, in a general sense, the cost 
of Dockyard building might be taken 
as about 10 per cent more than the cost 
of building by contract. He had never 
heard any hon. Member question that 
conclusion. There could be no doubt 
as to the excellence of the workmanship 
which was carried out in the Dockyards. 
It might be asked why should there 
be this difference of cost—this great 
difference of cost—in the case of the 
Dockyard work? Well, he could give 
one reason among many others, and 
that was that it was not possible in 
Dockyard work to introduce the system 
of piece-work to the same extent to 
which it was applied in the private 
shipbuilding establishments. The rea- 
son was obvious. They must maintain 
their great Dockyards on the system 
best adapted for the purpose of meet- 
ing all the demands which might occur 
in connection with a great Navy. 
There were not only the emergencies 
which would arise in time of war, but 
the emergencies which constantly arose 
in time of peace; and in order to deal 
with those sudden demands it was 
necessary at times to take off every man 
from the building, and put them on to 
the repairing of ships. That being so, 
how was it possible in the case of any 
particular ship to carry out the system 
of construction by piece-work to the 
same extent as in establishments where 
they were less liable to those kinds of 
interruption? Then there were other 
reasons, which must, he thought, be 
accepted upon any fair view of the case, 
why the general charges for the ad- 
ministration of the Dockyards should be 
larger than in the case of private estab- 
lishments. It was not possible fairly to 
compare a Dockyard with an ordinary 
shipbuilding yard. First of all, a Dock- 
yard required, and essentially required, 
a somewhat expensive superintendence 
for naval purposes. They must have 
naval officers present in those Dock- 
yards, both to superintend on behalf of 
the Admiralty, and to act as arbitrators 
between the Service afloat and the pro- 
fessional officers of the yard. hey 
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wanted advice at every stage, and that 
was an expensive feature which would 
not be present in a mercantile estab- 
lishment. Then those Dockyards must 
be laid out in such a manner as 
to give them a great power of ex- 
pansion in time of war. The neces- 
sary result was that they had widely 
extended establishments, large works, 
and great distances between the work- 
shops, and this involved the cost of 
transport, and the value of the time 
spent by the men in going to and fro. 
Then they ought to have, and must 
have, an abundance of stores to meet 
an emergency, and large store-houses, 
and a large store-house staff, such as 
was not necessary in dealing with ordi- 
nary mercantile demands. He ought 
not to omit to mention that in dealing 
with a public business they must have 
considerable minuteness of calculation 
and record, for the purpose of giving 
the information to Parliament which 
was so frequently called for. Hence 
arose the necessity for a more extensive 
accountant’s staff than would be main- 
tained in a private shipbuilding estab- 
lishment. Those were sufficient reasons 
why the general charges in the Dock- 
yards should be in excess of those which 
were borne under private administration. 
Everybody knew that the item for gene- 
ral charges must be larger in a Dock- 
yard than in a private establishment. 
He would endeavour now to deal with 
the question of delay in the completion 
of ships. The hon. Member for Hull 
(Mr. Norwood) had referred to that sub- 
ject, and had mentioned, what he (Sir 
Thomas Brassey) was glad to acknow- 
ledge, the indebtedness of the Admiralty 
to the Committee, of which he was a 
Member, for their most useful inquiry 
and very valuable suggestions. The 
hon. Member for Hull had urged that 
more care should be used in the pre- 
paration of designs before beginning the 
building of ships. The Admiralty had 
endeavoured, as he (Sir Thomas Brassey) 
had lately explained, to follow that ad- 
vice; and that was the cause of the 
delay, which at the time was much criti- 
cized, in putting out some of the new 
work to contract. But, as he had said 
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before, he believed the delay was a wise 
delay, and it wasdesirable that the utmost 
care should be used in preparing the 
designs before they commenced construc- 
With reference to those delays, it 


tion. 
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was known to all those who had had e: 
rience in the administration of Admiralty 
affairs that in the initial stages the shi 
in the Dockyards were built quickly. It 
was in the later stages that they suffered 
from those delays, and the cause of 
those delays was not far to seek. It 
was connected with constant changes in 
armament, including the torpedo arma- 
ment. No doubt, it would always be 
desired to improve and perfect the arma- 
ment of the Navy, and where there was 
no pressing need for a ship there was a 
tendency to give way in point of time, 
in order to secure even greater efficiency. 
He would repeat, what he had already 
stated on a former occasion, that they 
entertained sanguine hopes that the gun 
and torpedo questions were gradually 
settling themselves. They did not look 
forward in the near future to the same 
radical changes with which they had 
had to deal recently. They were now 
completing their ships more rapidly 
than formerly, and were certainly doin 
better than any of their rivals abroad. 
In order to show to the Committee that 
he did not make that statement without 
some foundation, he would read a list of 
the ships which it was proposed to com- 
lete within the present financial year. 
hey would complete the Collingwood, 
the Leander, the Arethusa, and the 
Pheton—ships which were laid down in 
1880-1. They hoped also to complete 
the /mpérieuse, the Warspite, the Amphion, 
the Calypso, and the Caléiope, which were 
laid down in 1881-2. They would com- 
plete the Mersey, a very highly protected 
and fast cruiser of 3,520 tons, laid down 
in 1883; and if that was fulfilled, as 
they confidently hoped would be the 
case, it would be a performance which 
he thought his right hon. Friend would 
agree the Dockyards would be fairly 
entitled to take credit for. They would 
complete the torpedo and cruiser vessels 
Scout, Surprise, and Alacrity ; and of ves- 
sels laid down so late as 1884 and 1885, 
they would complete the Swallow and the 
Curlew. Those were torpedo vessels of a 
very valuable type. The total number of 
vessels to be completed in the present 
financial year was no less than 14, in- 
cluding four iron-clads, five protected 
or partially protected vessels, two de- 
—_ vessels, one torpedo cruiser, and 
three gun-vessels. They had been criti- 
cized with reference to their delays, be- 
cause the ships built for the Navy were 
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not completed so rapidly as certain 
foreign iron-clads built in private yards. 


He was sure his right hon. and gallant | 


Friend would do them justice—he would 
recognize the fact that the class of iron- 
clads which he spoke of as being built 
for Foreign Navies was not to be com- 
pared with the much more powerful 
ships that were being built for the 
British Navy. It would not be just to 
claim that the much larger and more 
complicated ships built for the Admi- 
ralty should be finished in so short a 
space of time as was found sufficient for 
the second-rate iron-clads built for Fo- 
reign Powers. He had endeavoured to 
explain as well as he was able the cause 
of those delays, and in doing so he did 
not wish unduly to excuse them. On 
the contrary, he would say for the pre- 
sent Board that it would never cease to 
contend with the utmost energy against 
the great difficulties with which they 
had to contend; and he earnestly hoped 
that in future they might be able to 
present to Parliament a more satisfac- 
tory record than in the past. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Wigan (Mr. 
A. F. Egerton) had made certain com- 
parisons; but he did not wish to detain 
the Committee at that late hour (12.50) 
with statistics ; but, whatever might be 
the state of their Navy in comparison 
with the Navies of Foreign Powers, he 
must contend that the comparison at the 
present time was more favourable than 
that which might have been made in 
former years. Certain it was, if there 
had been any failing, which he could 
not admit, it would not be due to any 
relaxation of efforts on their part. On 
the contrary, since they had been charged 
with responsibility, they had steadily 
increased the number of men employed 
and the amount of tonnage built ; and 
that process of expansion was going on 
at a steady, though at a very consider- 
able, rate before that great development 
which had recently taken place. Turn- 
ing to some questions which were pro- 
posed by his nght hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
he might refer to two ships to which he 
had specifically alluded. The date at 
which it was proposed to complete the 
Conqueror was the 16th of June, and he 
might add that the Colossus was actually 
completed, except in respect of certain 
minor guns which were being supplied 
from Elswick. His right hon. Friend 


Sir Thomas Brassey 


{COMMONS} 
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asked him as to the number of steam 
pinnaces available for torpedoes. He had 
not the figures at hand; but he must 
refer his right hon. Friend to the an- 
swer he gave to a Question put to him 
a short time ago in that House. With 

to the torpedo, he would point 
out that the value of those pinnaces 
for the purpose of harbour defence 
did not depend on their ability to sup- 
ply them with Whitehead torpedoes. 
The spar torpedoes were much more 
suitable for boats, and in the case of at- 
tack by a largeiron-clad a small torpedo 
boat would be found most effective for 
the purposes of destruction. His right 
hon. Friend asked him as to the con- 
tracts recently put out. Those ships 
were only ordered that day, and he 
might inform his right hon. Friend 
as to the two large iron-clads that the 
time named for completion was three 
and a-half years. For the belted 
cruisers, the time allowed to the con- 
tractors was two and a-quarter years, and 
in two instances the contractors offered 
to complete in two years. The periods 
named were thought reasonable for 
suitably completing work of this magni- 
tude; and as he had repeatedly stated 
to the House, if they could be built 
more quickly, they would be grateful 
to those who could put them into their 
hands in ashorter time. It had been 
urged that they had been neglectful 
in the matter of repairs. He did not 
say that they had no iron-clads re- 
quiring repair; but that all efficient 
iron-clads requiring repair were taken 
in hand and pushed forward vigorously 
as soon as they had completed their 
commissions. With regard to the ships 
of the Channel Squadron, he thought it 
had been generally understood in Parlia- 
ment that those ships were maintained 
very much for the purpose of training, 
and for that purpose it was not neces- 
sary that their boilers should be able 
to bear a full pressure of steam. With 
regard to the criticism on the Monarch, 
that vessel was not the flagship in the 
Mediterranean. {Sir Jonn Hay: She 
carried the flag.} Lord John Hay hap- 
pened to be in Alexandria, and wished 
to take passage to Malta; he was ina 
position to obtain the best information, 
and nothing reached him to lead him to 
doubt that hecould make aquick passage 
in the Monarch. The accident to the 
Monarch was an unexpected accident, 
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Supply— 
and instances of that kind must neces- 
sarily occur from time to time in a great 
Service. The incident of the Monarch 
had been mentioned in connection with 
the deterioration of boilers; but he 
could assure his right hon. and gallant 
Friend that the accident did not occur 
from any defect in her boilers. With 
reference to the endurance of boilers 
generally, he confidently believed that 
under the improved system of boiler 
management introduced into the Navy 
they might look in future for a much 
longer endurance of the boilers of Her 
Majesty’s ships. He did not see why they 
should not attain to the same success in 
that respect as in the Mercantile Marine. 
He was in conversation lately with the 
managing owner of the White Star Line, 
which was celebrated for the speed and 
regularity of its ships; and he was sur- 
prised to find that after 11 years the 
older vessels maintained the same speed 
as the new vessels of that Line, and 
none of them had been re-boilered. He 
hoped they might soon obtain the same 
result. The hon. Member for Perth- 
shire (Sir Donald Currie) referred to 
some circumstances which might seem 
somewhat difficult of explanation, with 
reference to the suspended use of a 
gun on one of Her Majesty’s ships. 
After a gun had burst on bvard the 
Daring it was ordered that the similiar 
guns supplied to the Dryad should not 
be again used for exercise. The hon. 
Member for Greenock (Mr. Sutherland) 
had been rather severe in his criti- 
cisms of the Admiralty. The hon. Mem- 
ber had referred cisparagingly to the 
merchant auxiliaries ; but he was greatly 
mistaken in supposing that they took 
up those vessels because they had no 
vessels in the British Navy capable of 
rendering valuable protection to the com- 
merce of the country. He would re- 
mind the hon. Member that there had 
been ordered in the last five years four 
ships of the Leander type capable of 
steaming 17 knots, four ships of the 
Mersey type of the same high speed— 
the Calliope, the Calypso corvette, two 
Scouts, and two despatch vessels of 17 
knots. Some of those were ready, and 


several others would very shortly be 
ready for the protection of the com- 
merce of the country. He would fur- 
ther remind the Committee that of late 
years the speed of all their iron-clads 
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had been raised to 16 knots, and in 
many cases even to a higher speed. He 
thought he had now gone through the 
main points that had been put forward ; 
and if he had not alluded to the large 
expenditure of a special character that 
had taken place it was because the pre- 
sentation of the Vote of Credit would 
perhaps offer a more suitable oppor- 
tunity to the Committee for discussing 
what had been done. All that remained 
for him to do was to ask the Committee 
to accept the assurance on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government that they 
had taken all the steps which they con- 
sidered necessary in the interest of the 
Navy; and perhaps he should not be 
thought indiscreet in saying that the 
more they tested the resources of the 
country in cases of emergency the more 
confident they felt in their ability to 
meet all the demands that might be 
made upon the Navy. Having now en- 
deavoured to offer such explanations as 
had been called for, he trusted there 
might now be no further opposition to 
the Vote. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he believed 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would confirm him in 
saying that provision ought to be made 
in the Estimates of the year for pay 
and expenses of the Service which was 
foreseen. There was a note in this Es- 
timate to the effect that 1,000 men, Ma- 
rines and Seamen, would be borne on 
the Votes for service in Egypt, and for 
which a sepatate Estimate would be pre- 
sented to Parliament. That he believed 
was an entirely new practice ; and with- 
out detaining the Committee on an im- 
portant question of procedure at that 
time, he wished to record his protest 
against it, and to remark that when 
they came to discuss the Vote of Credit 
it would be necessary to raise the ques- 
tion as to the way in which the Estimate 
was made up 

Sr JOHN HAY said, the Committee 
would be glad to receive information as 
to the contracts that were being entered 
into for provisions at Chicago and other 
places. Remembering what had taken 
place during the Crimean War, as re- 
garded the Goldner preserved meat 
contract, he would ask his hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Admiralty to in- 
form the Committee what was the 
nature of the contracts entered into for 
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reserved meats, and what steps had 
m taken to ascertain the quality of 
the meats ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
remind the Secretary to the Admiralty 
that his Colleague in the representation 
of Cork had asked whether any inquiry 
had been addressed to the Irish Ship- 
building Companies who were capable 
of constructing such vessels as gun- 
boats. The hon. Gentleman would re- 
collect that they had had several con- 
versations on the subject. He did not 
intend to go into the question on the 
present occasion, but would merely re- 
mark that his hon. Friend’s question 
had probably been missed, and that 
the hon. Gentleman would doubtless be 
able to give a satisfactory assurance on 
the subject. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he would 
take that opportunity of asking the 
hon. Gentleman whether anything had 
been done with reference to the engi- 
neers counting their extra time for pen- 
sions? The Report of the Committee 
had been under consideration since No- 
vember last. He would also ask whe- 
ther in the Report any consideration 
was given to the application of the 
engine-room artificers, who sought to 
have the rank of Warrant Officers given 
to them ? 

Mr. HARRIS said, that he regretted 
that in his previous remarks he had, in 
the opinion of the Chairman, over- 
stepped the bounds of the debate; but 
his only object was to show how very 
necessary it was for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to protect their food supplies 
by keeping the Navy in a thorough 
state of efficiency, and how lamentable 
the results would be if, through any in- 
adequacy in their line of marine de- 
fence, any interruption should take 
place in their supplies. He therefore 
deprecated all parsimony in this branch 
of the Service. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- | 


QUER (Mr. Curxpers) said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) was quite 
correct in the view he had taken with 
regard to the placing of foreseen expen- 
diture on the regular Estimates ; but the 
expenditure in the case of the 1,000 
Seamen and Marines in Egypt could 
not be estimated for when the Estimates 
was prepared. 


Sir John Hay 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH remarked that 
it violated the principle on which the 
| Estimates had always been framed— 
that a certain number of men which it 
was foreseen would be required should 
not be provided for in the regular Esti- 
mates. 

Srrk THOMAS BRASSEY said, with 
reference to the question of his right 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Wigtown Burghs (Sir John Hay), 
he could assure him that, in the case of 
the Navy, the most scrupulous care was 
used to see that the supplies were of the 
best quality. 

Sm JOHN HAY asked, if the agents 
of the Government were to be present 
to inspect the meat before it was packed 
in cases, or if the inspection consisted in 
taking a sample from the cases, and as- 
— that the rest was good? He 
trusted the latter was not the case, be- 
cause that test had been found to fail 
on former occasions. 

Stk THOMAS BRASSEY said, he 
must confess that he could not answer 
the question of his right hon. and gallant 
Friend ; but he would take care to pro- 
eure information on the subject, and 
either answer him in that House or per- 
sonally. In reply to the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), he 
might say thatthey were about to invite 
tenders for smaller vessels, and there 
would then be an opportunity for the 
shipbuilders in Irelard to tender for the 
construction of those ships. With re- 
ference to the inquiry of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Devonport (Mr. Puleston), the 
subject he had referred to had been 
considered ; and the change pro 
was that every two years of junior 
time in the case of engineers would 
count as one year of senior time. These 

roposed concessions were even more 
iberal than those demanded by the 
engineers themselves. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

, Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £194,300, be 

granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of the Admiralty Office, which will come in 
‘course of payment during the year ending on 
| the 31st day of March 1886.” 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 





| Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again upon Wednesday. 
\ 














Egyptian 
MOTIONS. 


—~o— 
SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS (VOTING). 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Srr JOHN LUBBOCK said, he wished 
to move the Motion standing in his 
name for the nomination of the Select 
Committee on Voting at School Board 
Elections. The name of Mr. O’Connor 
Power was a misprint for the name of 
Mr. J. O’Connor. 


Motion made, and Question pro , 
“That the Select Committee on School 
Board Elections (Voting) be nomi- 
nated.”’—(Sir John Lubbock.) 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he thought this 
subject ought to be carefully considered 
before the lution was agreed to, and 
he did not think that full consideration 
could be given to it on the present oc- 
casion, as there was not a full House. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Menbens being found present, 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Committee do consist of Twenty- 
one Members,” —(Sir John Lubbock, )p— 
put, and agreed to. 


Mr. DILLWYN: I beg to move, 
‘‘That the Committee do consist of 22 
Members.”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: I put the Question 
to the House, and no negative voice was 
raised against the number 21. 

Committee nominated of,—Mr. Courtney, Mr. 
Cusirr, Mr. Ittimveworrn, Viscount Foixes- 
ToNE, Mr. Munpetia, Lord Gzorce Hamitron, 
Mr. Nort, Mr. Hovtpsworrn, Mr. Lyvuiru 
Srantey, Mr. Rrrenre, Mr. Picron, Mr. 
Cocuran-Patricx, Mr. Samvuet Smiru, Mr. 
Biccarn, Mr. Brenneruassett, Mr. Arruvr 
Batrour, Mr. Joun O’Connor, Mr. Wittiam 
Epwarp Forster, Sir Herserr Maxwett, 
Viscount Cricuton, and Sir Joun Luspock. 

Mr. DILLWYN: I wish to move to 
make an addition. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member wish to move the addition of 
another name ? 

Mr. DILLWYN: Yes; the name of 
Mr. John Morley. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must give Notice. 

Mr. DILLWYN: Then I give Notice 
that I will move to add the name of Mr. 
John Morley. 


{Aprix 21, 
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Motion made, and Question, ‘“‘ That 
the Committee have power to send for 
8, papers, and records; Five to 

e the quorum,”’ put, and agreed to. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (QUARTER 
SESSION BOROUGHS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Dopps, Bill to repeal cer- 
tain provisions relating to Quarter Session 
Boroughs of ‘‘The Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1882,”’ ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Dopps, Mr. Joun Bricut, Mr. Barran, and 


Mr. Jackson. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 133. ] 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (SCOTLAND) BILL, 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocarz, Bill to 
amend the Law regulating the Registration of 
Voters ; and for other purposes relating thereto, 
ordered to be brought in by The Lorp Apvocate 
and Mr. Souicrror Gengxat for Scoruanp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. | Bill 132. ] 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 21st April, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustuic Brrus—First Reading— 
Friendly Societies Act (1875) Amendment * 
(77). 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders * [66]; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) * (67). 

Committee—Infants (46-78). 

Report—Solicitors (Ireland) * (53). 


EGYPTIAN LOAN BILL. 
CENTRAL ASIA — RUSSIA AND AF- 
GHANISTAN—ATTACK OF THE RUS- 
SIANS ON THE AFGHANS AT AK 
TEPE—DESPATCHES OF SIR PETER 
LUMSDEN. 
QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, seeing the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs in his 
place, I will ask him two Questions of 
which I have given him private Notice. 
The first relates to the tian Loan 
Bill, which stands for second reading 
to-night. The noble Earl and the House 
must be aware that this Bill has not yet 
been printed, and, of course, has not 
been read. Under these circumstances, 
I cannot but doubt that the noble Earl 
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will consent to put it off to a future day. 
I think the noble Earl has suggested 
Thursday next for taking the second 
reading ; but I would point out that 
Thursday next is not altogether a very 
convenient day, because on that day the 
Colonial Secretary proposes to move the 
second reading of a Bill dealing with 
the Australasian Confederation, which 
may possibly raise some discussion. I 
hope the noble Earl will consent to fix 
the second reading of the Bill a little 
later. Having said that, I wish to ask 
another Question, and it is this—Whe- 
ther the noble Earl will consent to lay 
on the Table either the despatch of Sir 
Peter Lumsden or the substance of it ? 
I ask the Question for two or three 
reasons—first of all, because the Rus- 
sian account of this matter has now 
been before the world a great many 
days. It has been published and freely 
commented upon, not only in the Eng- 
lish Press, but in that of Europe, and 
has, no doubt, having received no con- 
tradiction or qualification, exercised a 
certain influence. Secondly, there is 
this further reason—that Her Majesty’s 
Government have as good as admitted 
that Sir Peter Lumsden does contradict, 
in fact, the statement made by the Rus- 
sian General; and, thirdly, there ap- 
pears in one of the morning papers to- 
day a very clear and detailed statement 
telegraphed from Tirpul, which not only 
contradicts the Russian account, but 
which purports substantially to confirm 
the account Sir Peter Lumsden is sup- 
posed to have sent. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I feel quite sure that no one 
can be a gainer by the withholding of 
this despatch—neither Her Majesty’s 
Government nor the country at large, 
nor even the Russian Government itself, 
when we are in this state of doubt. I 
would, therefore, very strongly urge on 
the noble Earl that he should comply 
with that which is undoubtedly the 
wish of the very large majority of this 
House. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, in 
answer to the first Question put to me 
by the noble Earl, I have to state that I 
think it would be more desirable that 
the Egyptian Loan Bill should be taken 
without delay. I should very much re- 
gret that there should be any delay on 
our The noble Earl stated that 
the Bill has not been printed. It is in 
my hands now ; but I have a very strong 


The Earl of Carnarvon 


{LORDS} 
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notion, derived from the interest recently 
shown by the noble Earl in politics, 
that the noble Earl would have been 
able to proceed with the Bill at five 
minutes’ notice. Still, I feel it more 
respectful to him and to your Lordships, 
the request having been made, to post- 
os the second reading till Thursday. 

n the meantime I will communicate 
with my noble Friend the Colonial Se- 
cretary, and ascertain from him whether 
there is any reason why the two Bills 
should not be proceeded with on the 
same night. At any rate, I will fix the 
Loan Bill for Thursday. The noble 
Earl also made another very reasonable 
request with respect to the unfortunate 
events that have taken place at Ak 
Tépé. I stated the other day that we 
had not received a despatch from Sir 
Peter Lumsden, though we expected one 
in answer to the categorical questions 
we put to him. I have now to say that 
a telegraphic message has been received 
this day, and I sent it to the Russian 
Ambassador soon after it arrived. I 
propose to lay it on the Table of your 
Lordships’ House, and I hope it will 
be in your Lordships’ hands immedi- 
ately. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY: Can 
the noble Earl state how long that mes- 
sage from Sir Peter Lumsden took in 
transmission? The matter of time is of 
great interest to us. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I regret that I 
am not able to state without Notice what 
time is required for the transmission of 
messages from Afghan territory to St. 
Poteken or to England. 

Lorv ELLENBOROUGH: Does the 
noble Earl know whether there is any 
truth in the announcement published in 
the newspapers, or will he inquire whe- 
ther it is a fact, that the Russians are 
making a military road by means of 
forced labour from Sarakhs to Herat ? 


[No reply. } 


NAVAL AND MILITARY OPERATIONS, 
1885-6 (VOTE OF CREDIT). 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
stated the other day that I proposed 
shortly to make a statement as to the 
basis of a Vote—a considerable Vote— 
of money which is either being asked 
for at this moment ‘‘ elsewhere,”’ or will 
be asked for in the course of the even- 
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ing. In accordance with the under- 
standing that Her Majesty’s Government 
have carefully considered our military 

ition, not with reference alone to the 
yw but to the general condition of 
public affairs, and to all the probable 
demands upon the military resources of 
the Empire, we have come to the con- 
clusion that it is necessary to hold all 
these resources, including the Forces in 
the Soudan, as far as possible available 
for service wherever they may be re- 
quired. Under these circumstances, the 
Vote does not include any provision of 
money for further offensive operations 
in the Soudan, or for military prepara- 
tions with a view to an early advance on 
Khartoum. It does, however, include 
items having reference to such contracts 
or undertakings as, being already con- 
siderably advanced, could not be stopped 
with any appreciable advantage, and, at 
the same time, do not involve any ne- 
cessity for hostile action. It provides 
for river steamboats which have already 
been contracted for, and for the comple- 
tion of the Wady Halfa Railway, to- 
wards which extensive preparations have 
already been made, and which will have 
advantages altogether apart from mili- 
tary necessities. As to ulterior steps we 
reserve our entire liberty of action, sub- 
ject to the approval of Parliament. I 
may here add that this does not imply 
any change of view or intention as to 
the defence of Egypt and of its Frontier. 
My purpose is simply to explain the 
basis of the Vote. With regard to the 
Suakin Railway, it was projected and 
commenced as a military work in support 
of the Nile Army. With the cessation 
of active operations on the Nile any con- 
siderable extension of this railway will 
be suspended ; but until some other per- 
manent arrangement can be made it 
will be necessary to hold the Port of 
Suakin with British or Indian troops. 
The experience of last summer, how- 
ever, proves that in order to hold Suakin 
for any useful purpose, and, indeed, to 
hold it without undue exposure and risk 
to the garrison, it may be necessary also 
to occupy one or more positions in its 
neighbourhood. The Military Authori- 
ties will be consulted as to the positions 
which it may be considered necessary to 
occupy, and as to the points up to which, 
on the ground above stated, the railway 
should be advanced. It is proposed to 


235 


complete the Suakin Railway up to the 
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point which may be determined to be 
for the security of the garrison, 
and while this is being done to consider 
our future course as to any prosecution 
of this railway beyond that point. We 
“nee that if the Nile oe pid is an 

vantageous work for gene urposes, 
the prosecution of it need not = discon- 
tinued, as it does not involve any ques- 
tion of hostilities. The addition to our 
resources which will be effected by hold- 
ing the Soudan Forces available for ser- 
vice elsewhere is an addition quite in- 
dependent of the demands which have 
recently been -made upon us by the Go- 
vernment of India for large reinforce- 
ments. Those demands will be entirely 
met by provision at home, leaving the 
Force released in Egypt and the Soudan 
as an additional reserve for employment 
in India or elsewhere. In fact, we are 
providing for (1) what the Indian Go- 
vernment has already asked for; (2) 
for the mobilization at home of a Force 
which, with that released in Egypt and 
the Soudan, will constitute a complete 
Army Corps; (3) for guns and sub- 
marine mining defences, in addition to 
and in aid of the naval preparations. The 
Vote asked for amounts to £11,000,000. 
The amount wanted for the Soudan is 
£4,500,000, and for special preparations 
other than such as are connected with 
the Soudan we ask for £6,500,000. Our 
strong desire is to remain on friendly re- 
lations with all Foreign Powers, and 
this increase of our mili and naval 
means will not affect our wish to settle 
any differences between us and other 
countries in a peaceful manner honour- 
able to all parties concerned. 

Viscount CRANBROOK : My Lords, 
the grave announcement just made by 
the noble Earl is one which has carried 
the knowledge of the House a great 
deal further than it has been carried 
heretofore ; but we are still kept in ig- 
norance of the state of affairs in India, 
and also with respect to the question 
which has been so lately paramount in 
this country—namely, what is being 
done in the Soudan. At present, as far 
as I understand the noble Earl, that 
question is left in abeyance. The noble 
Earl has made a very careful statement, 
and I presume that every word of it 
has been carefully weighed; and I un- 
derstand from his statement that we 
may still look forward to an Expedition 
to Khartoum at a period not yet decided 
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upon. The noble Earl has left us, at all 


events, with the impression that the war 
operations in the Soudan may have to 
be resumed. That is a very serious 
question, and we have heard no new 


statement as to the objects or the inten- } p 


tions of the Government, because the 
noble Earl limited his observations as to 
the intentions of the Government to the 
statement that they adhered to the pre- 
vious pledges given by them with refer- 
ence to the defence of the Frontiers of 
Egypt. But the question of the Fron- 
tiers of Egypt is a very large and wide 
one, and one which I understand is not 
wholly decided upon by the Government 
themselves, and it certainly is not one 
as to which there can be any general 
agreement on the part of the Govern- 
ment. It seems to me, therefore, that 
the Government ask us to hold the sword 
over a great district in Egypt without 
telling us what use they are going to 
put their operations to, and we do not 

now when we are going to withdraw 
our troops from the Soudan. As I un- 
derstand the noble Earl, it is not in- 
tended to withdraw those troops at once, 
and to bring them home; but they are 
to remain in Egypt as a reserve in case 
of necessity. It appears, therefore, that 
we are keeping a large Army in the 
Soudan without knowing what the in- 
tentions of the Government are with 
respect to that country. That is a 
matter, I think, upon which those who 
have not any confidence in the past or 
present policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may at least request further infor- 
mation. With respect to the other great 
question, the noble Earl has promised 
that we shall be placed in ssion of 
the despatches of Sir Peter Lumsden, in 
order that we may know what the Eng- 
lish officers say of the untoward event 
which has taken place in Afghanistan, 
for, according to all the maps, I believe 
the event did take place in Afghanistan, 
and not in territory belonging to Russia. 
But I can understand that the Govern- 
ment may wish at this moment to have 
their hands free, and not to be ques- 
tioned too closely about the negotiations 
with the Russian Government. With 
res to those matters, therefore, I 
shall be silent; but I cannot be silent 
about the Soudan. There has been a 
terrible slaughter in the Soudan of thou- 
sands of Arabs, and I want to know for 
what purpose that has been done, and 


Viscount Cranbrook 
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what are the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with to that country ? 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
it is quite impossible to have listened to 
the words—the calculated and carefully 
repared words—of my noble Friend 
the Foreign Secretary, without feeling 
that we are in the presence of a ver 
grave conjuncture of public affairs. 
have hitherto taken no part in the dis- 
cussions in this House on the Egyptian 
question ; but I cannot help now express- 
ing a very warm opinion that, except on 
the ground of public necessity and mili- 
tary necessity, with reference to the posi- 
tion of this country in other parts of the 
world, it would be a great and terrible 
mistake to gu back from the policy an- 
nounced by the Prime Minister in the 
other House of Parliament on February 
19. That announcement was made after 
the fall of Khartoum ; it was made after 
it was known that we could no longer 
hope to rescue that extraordinary and 
gallant man, whose memory will remain 
for ever in the history of this country. 
It was a deliberate announcement on the 
part of the Prime Minister that the Go- 
vernment, after full consideration of the 
circumstances in which they were then 
owes, knowing that General Gordon’s 
ife had been lost, knowing that the 
garrison of Khartoum had nm sacri- 
ficed—it was an announcement to Par- 
liament and the country that, neverthe- 
less, they felt it necessary for the honour 
of England and the safety of Egypt that 
their original policy with respect to 
Khartoum should be pursued. My 
Lords, it has been an open secret that 
since that time a considerable portion of 
the supporters of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have wished that that announce- 
ment had never been made; and public 
meetings have been held expressing the 
opinion that it was wrong for England, 
now that Gordon had been sacrificed and 
no lives could be saved inthe garrisons, to 
pursue thecampaigninthe Soudan. [had 
hoped that the Government would stand 
firm to the policy they had announced. 
I am so far relieved by the carefully 
worded announcement, read rather than 
spoken by the noble Earl, that it is still 
an open question with the Government ; 
and T vefeiee to hear that the ground 
upon which the suspension of those pro- 
ceedings is founded is the ground of 
military necessity, of the necessity of 
holding a great Army of Reserve in the 
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case of further proceedings in Asia. I 
could not allow this discussion to pass 
without expressing my earnest and 
anxious hope that the Government will 
be able to pursue their original policy 
with respect to Khartoum. I hope that 
the preparations which they are makin 
with regard to the Afghan Frontier wil 
not be necessary ; and I believe that if 
both Governments are really sincere in 
their desire for peace a sohution of the 
difficulty may easily be found. But I 
hope that these preparations will not be 
made an excuse for divided councils at 
home. I hope they are not now made 
the excuse for backing out of the pledges 
which were given by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on the 19th of February. It 
is my firm conviction that unless the 
power of England to overcome the resist- 
ance of the Arab population of the Sou- 
dan and of Upper Egypt is proved by 
force of arms, we shall never have peace 
in Egypt, and we shall have exposed 
ourselves to the taunts and reproaches 
of the other nations of the world. I 
will add my conviction that the opening 
of those regions by the making of the 
Suakin-Berber Railway is a necessary 
condition for the further civilization of 
the great African Continent—an object 
in which all the nations of the world are 
now expressing their interest and taking 
their respective parts. I hold that—not 
by our own will, but by a series of events 
over which, as the Government have told 
us, we had no control—we have been led 
on step by step and by such steps as 
indicate our manifest duty to take our 
part in the civilization of that region ; 
and my belief is that civilization will 
never be secured there, and the horrors 
of the Slave Trade will go on for ever, 
unless England does her duty with re- 
gard to the Soudan. I have nothing to 
say as to the military necessity for the 
moment of keeping the Army of Egypt 
as an Army of Reserve ; but I will repeat 
my hope that the circumstances in which 
we are now placed with regard to the 
Afghan Frontier will not be madea mere 
excuse by the Government for a vacil- 
lating policy and for divided councils. 
Tae Eart or GALLOWAY : I under- 
stand that of the Vote of £11,000,000, 
£4,500,000 are to go to the Soudan. 
Are we to understand that the proposed 
railway from Suakin to Berber, which 
has made considerable progress already, 
is not to be continued? I ask the Ques- 
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tion because I understood the noble Earl 
to say that there was a doubt whether 
we should go on with that railway. I 
also understood the noble Earl to say 
in another part of his speech that the 
contract entered into still continued. 
My understanding was that the contract 
with Messrs. Lucas and Aird was for the 
construction of the railway and its con- 
tinuance until within about 100 miles of 
Berber. Have the Government decided 
to alter their course as regards that 
railway ? 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK : I wish to 
ask a Question which arises out of the 
statement made by the noble Earl. 
Your Lordships will remember that 
some weeks ago a Royal Proclamation 
was issued authorizing the calling out 
of the Army and Militia Reserve. No 
action has been taken on that Proclama- 
tion, and I cannot help thinking that 
some steps should be taken at an early 
date which would indicate the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government as to the 
calling out of the Reserves, because the 
uncertainty as to whether they are to be 
called out or not, and as to the number 
that may be called out, has a most in- 
jurious effect on the circumstances of 
these men, and also of their employers. 
A considerable time has now elapsed, 
and I trust it will be possible for the 
Government to say what their intention 
is with respect to the matter ? 

Tuz Eart or MILLTOWN: Could 
the noble Earl state whether it is still 
the intention of the Government to pro- 
ceed to Khartoum? I took down his 
words, and they were—‘‘ We do not con- 
template an early advance to Khar- 
toum.” 

Eart GRANVILLE: In answer to 
the Questions which have been put to 
me, I thought the House understood 
what I stated—namely, that we intended 
to continue the Wady Halfa Railway, 
which would be useful for military pur- 
poses. With regard to the Suakin-Ber- 
ber Railway, it is the present intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to continue 
it as far as is advantageous for the de- 
fence of Suakin itself and the outposts, 
as the Military Authorities may think 
necessary. With respect to Khartoum, 
I stated that we reserved to ourselves 
entire liberty of action. 

Lorp NAPIER or MAGDALA: My 
Lords, [ am not quite certain that [ 
correctly understood the noble Earl 
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the Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
say that the Forces in Egypt were 
to be held as a Reserve to meet 
any emergency that may happen to 
the country. Is it the case, then, thatif 
such emergency should arise the Forces 
would be suddenly withdrawn from 
Egypt, leaving the country to anarchy ? 
No preparations have been made for any 
supplementary Force to replace the pre- 
sent troops when withdrawn from Egypt. 
I trust that Her Majesty’s Government 
will reconsider their decision to abandon 
their declared intentions regarding the 
Soudan. Lord Wolseley received the 
instructions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take Khartoum. That was their 
declared intention. In pursuance of that 
intention the Expedition from Suakin 
was undertaken. It will be a great 
national disgrace if we retreat from the 
Soudan. It cannot be that the power of 
England, if vigorously exerted, is insuf- 
ficient to carry out the intentions an- 
nounced regarding Egypt and to meet 
any dangers that may arise. We have 
destroyed a certain amount of civilization 
in Egypt, which existed to a far greater 
extent than we were aware of, and I con- 
sider that it is our duty to replace the 
Soudan in that condition from which we 
threw it down. We have made no in- 
crease to our Military Forces notwith- 
standing'the difficulties that surround us. 
The Militia have not been embodied; 
the Reserves not called out. It is 
said that the confidential officer of the 
Government, the Adjutant General, has 
demanded 10,000 mento workthe present 
Army system. It is said that the Vice- 
roy of India has demanded 10,000 men 
more to hold India. But it will bea 
great disgrace to this country if the Go- 
vernment abandon the Soudan, and I 
trust they will maintain their original 
purpose. If we withdraw from Suakin 
we shall disgrace ourselves in the eyes 
of the world, and I hope the Government 
will reconsider that matter. 

Tue Marquess or RIPON: My Lords, 
I very earnestly hope myself that Her 
Majesty’s Government wil] not follow 
the advice of the noble and gallant Lord 
who has just sat down, and engage in 
military operations in the Soudan for the 
purpose of spreading civilization in that 
country. I am one of those who form, 
it may be, but a small minority in this 
House, but who do not believe that 
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warlike operation ; and I must certainly 
strongly deprecate such an extension of 
the policy of the Government already 
announced as would be involved in any 
attempt of that description. It is per- 
fectly true that the Government last 
February gave orders under the circum- 
stances which then existed to Lord 
Wolseley to make an advance upon 
Khartoum if the military conditions 
of the country would allow of it. But 
when that announcement was made 
there still remained a certain amount 
of uncertainty as to the fate of General 
Gordon; and it was perfectly obvious 
that the first duty of the Government 
under such circumstances as those was 
to take whatever steps might be neces- 
sary to ascertain fully the fate of that 
gallant and deeply-lamented man. I 
certainly never understood the Govern- 
ment to declare the smallest intention of 
conquering or occupying the Soudan for 
the purpose of introducing and spread- 
ing civilization in that country. For my 
own part, I certainly heard even'the de- 
claration then made with regret, because, 
while I was as ready as any man in this 
House to support the Government in 
taking any measure that might be neces- 
sary for ascertaining the fate of General 
Gordon and fulfilling honourably our 
engagements and duties in Egypt, I 
failed to see that these obligations in- 
volved the necessity of an advance to 
Khartoum. I am glad, therefore, to 
learn now from my noble Friend below 
me that Her Majesty’s Government, 
while they do not declare their inten- 
tion of not taking that measure, hold 
themselves perfectly free with regard to 
it to follow whatever course under the 
circumstances of the time may appear 
to them to be most advisable. I cannot 
but think that, looking at the compli- 
eations which have arisen since February 
last in various parts of the world, Her 
Majesty’s Government are bound to 
keep for themselves the most perfect 
freedom of action in the position in 
which we are now placed. The noble 
and gallant Lord who has just sat 
down said—and said, as I think, very 
truly—that it would be impossible for 
us, and improper on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, to abandon the 
defence of the frontier of Egypt. But 
I perfectly understood my noble Friend 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs to de- 
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Her Majesty’s Government completely to 
adhere to their obligations with respect 
to the defence of the frontier so long as 
they occupy thatcountry. We haveduties 
in Egypt which we must fulfil, but I find 
it difficult to believe that in the fulfil- 
ment of these duties the Government 
need undertake an advance on Khar- 
toum; and I am very glad to hear that 
it is their intention to keep themselves 
entirely free with regard to any such 
operation. 

Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH: I hope 
the noble Marquess who has just spoken 
does not express the sentiments of the 
Government, because I believe those 
sentiments are the cause of half, if not 
two-thirds, of the trouble we are now 
suffering in India, at the Cape, and in 
Egypt. Whether the Government were 
right or wrong in making their solemn 
pledges in regard to Egypt—and I am 
of opinion that they have been wrong 
throughout—it is evident that no con- 
fidence can be placed in them by our 
Allies if they are always prepared to 
yield finally under the influence of pres- 
sure. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I cannot congratulate Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on the advocacy they 
have obtained from the noble Marquess, 
for they are in this position. If they 
accept that advocacy, they certainly 
bring themselves under the censure of 
the noble Duke who spoke just now. 
None of us, and indeed no sensible man, 
would object to the disposition of the 
troops by holding them in hand for any 
military emergency that might arise or 
that might affect affairs at large. What 
we take objection to is the opportunist 
policy, or no policy, which has dis- 
tinguished the Government, and which 
has existed in South Africa and in other 
countries, and which we apprehend will 
also exist here. But I did not rise for 
the purpose of continuing this discussion, 
and if I did I should find it difficult to do 
so, because it is difficult to argue with 
persons who will not argue in reply. I 
rose for the purpose of asking a Question 
about another Military Expedition to 
which no allusion has been made. That 
Expedition has been fitted out on a very 
large scale, costing no less than £150,000 
per month ; it has been in existence some 
time, and may be in existence for a long 
time tocome. The objects of the Expedi- 
tion and the conduct of it are very uncer- 
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tain. I allude to the Expedition under Sir 
Charles Warren in South Africa, and I 
want to know whether it is included in 
the Vote of Credit now asked for, or 
whether it is to be over and above the .- 
£11,000,000 which we are told is to be 
the amount of the Vote ? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY: My Lords, 
one or two Questions have been asked 
to which I may be permitted to reply. 
My noble Friend opposite (the Earl of 
Limerick) has complained that delay has 
occurred in acting upon the Proclamation 
calling out the Reserves. I may say that 
an Army Circular has been issued to- 
day with regard to the mobilization of 
the First Class Army Reserve. The 
terms of the Circular are (1) that a suffi- 
cient number of Reservists belonging to 
regiments having in India battalions 
which are not up to their establishment 
will be recalled to the Colours with a 
view of completing the establishments 
of battalions in India. This will require 
about 2,000 men. (2) All the First 
Class Army Reserves are warned that 
they may be recalled to the Colours at 
short notice. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY: Army 
and Militia ? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY: I am speak- 
ing only of the First Class Army Re- 
serve. At once a certain number of 
Reserve men, those belonging to the 15 
regiments of the battalions now in India, 
which are at present below their strength, 
will be sondind to the Colours ; and the 
men belonging to the 14 other regiments 
will be warned that they may also be 
recalled to the Colours at very short 
notice, but they will not be actually re- 
called pending further instructions. 
There is no intention at present of calling 
the Militia Reserve to the Colours. The 
First Class Army Reserve consists at pre- 
sent of about 39,000 men, and of these 
about 2,300 will be at once recalled to the 
Colours for the purpose of making up the 
full establishment of the regiments in 
India which are at present below their 
establishment. In answer to the noble 
and gallant Lord opposite (Lord Napier 
of Magdala), I may say that, as regards 
the Army in Egypt, which has now 20} 
battalions of Infantry, the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
did not intend to imply that the whole 
of that Force might be at once with- 
drawn and employed as an Army of Re- 
serve elsewhere. What he intended was 
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that as long as no forward movement 
was made in the Soudan so large a Force 
is not required for the safety of Beypt. 
The battalions—say 10—would thus be 
relieved, and, supplemented by a like 
Force from home, would give us a Force 
equivalent to an Army Corps of Reserve 
for general service. The noble Earl oppo- 
site has referred to Sir Charles Warren’s 
Expedition. That Expedition has been 
provided for out of the Estimates for the 
year. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY: My 
Lords, in the present state of affairs I 
think we ought not to lose any oppor- 
tunity of rallying round the Government. 
It is impossible to overlook the gravity 
of the announcement made this evening, 
for if it means anything, it means that 
the Government are in the greatest pos- 
sible alarm as to the safety of the Em- 
pire at large, and that they think that 
the dark cloud which has so long 
threatened on the side of Russia is only 
too likely to burst. I can imagine no- 
thing more grave than the announce- 
ment made to-night, and I think that in 
view of this great emergency we should 
all be on one side and support the Go- 
vernment through thick and thin. One 
reservation only I must make, and it 
is that if this extraordinary change of 
policy with regard to Egypt is carried out, 
the country should be plainly and fully 
informed what the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to Egypt is. 
If they call upon us to rally round them 
regardless of Party, we have the right 
to demand that there shall be a clean 
breast made with regard to the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government in pt. 
As a matter of fact, the country is in a 

ition of wild alarm, and it is utterly 

in the dark as to what we have been 
doing and are doing in Egypt. If they 
do really wish that, in the grave emer- 
gency they foreshadow, the country as 
one man should rally round the national 
flag, we have the right to a clear state- 
ment of the views of the Government as 
to Egypt. We really know nothing as 
to them. One month we have one policy 
and another month another. At one 
moment one party in the Cabinet seems 
to gain the day, at another moment an- 
other party; at one moment it is the 
Peaee party, and at another moment 
what people vulgarly call the Jingo 
arty. At such a momenta good patriot 
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matter should be cleared up. Do not 
let it be said that retirement from our 
position in Egypt is a light matter, and 
one that may not involve serious cost 
hereafter. Remember what we found 
when we deserted Suakin last year after 
those brilliant victories over Osman 
Digna. We had to do the work over 
again and to spend British life and 
treasure more largely than before. For 
one, I should wish heartily to support 
Her Majesty’s Government in an emer- 
gency like this; but I do feel confident 
that the people of the country will re- 
quire some clear explanation of the 
policy of the Government as to Egypt, 
if they are to submit to the enormous 
sacrifices they are called upon to make. 

Tue Eart or RAVENSWORTH said, 
there could be no doubt that all would 
be ready to stand by the Government in 
this emergency. He desired to know 
what provision would be made for the 
wives and families of the Reserve men 
when they were called upon to rejoin 
the Colours ? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, the 
wives and families of Reserve men re- 
called to the Colours would be treated, 
as regarded separation allowances, on 
the same footing as those of soldiers 
married with leave. 


INFANTS BILL.—(No. 46.) 
(The Lord Fitzgerald.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 

Lorpv FITZGERALD, in moving 
‘‘That the House do now resolve itself 
into Committee,’’ said, that Notice had 
been given of an Amendment by the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Beauchamp) which 
went to the root and principle of the Bill; 
and if the Amendment were carried, he 
should consider it his duty to abandon 
the Bill. The principle of the Amend- 
ment ought really to have been dis- 
cussed on the second reading of the 
Bill. The object of the Bill, which had 
its origin in the other House, was to 
amend the Common Law which gave 
the father of a family absolute control 
over his children to the exclusion of the 
mother. Under the law great cruelties 
had been practised and great hardships 
suffered. The Bill declared that in cer- 
tain circumstances the mother should be 
guardian or joint guardian. It had 
had been erroneously supposed that the 
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late Earl Cairns was an opponent of the 
Bill; but he was not. Earl Cairns said 
that it would interfere largely with social 
relations, and that the'details could not 
be settled satisfactorily except by a Select 
Committee; and the Bill had been care- 
fully considered and amended by a Select 
Committee. The Bill of last year was 
supported in the other House by the 
Law Officers of the Crown, the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Mr. Horace Davey, Mr. Bryce, and 
17 Members of the Government. It was 
opposed by Lord Randolph Churchill 
and Sir R. Assheton Cross. The pre- 
sent Bill differed in some particulars 
from that of last year; but its leading 
principle was to confer upon the mother 
the right to which she was morally and 
inherently entitled of appointing guar- 
dians for her children in case she sur- 
vived her husband. Some objection had 
been taken to the proposal to give juris- 
diction in these questions of guardian- 
ship to the County Courts. It was said 
that questions of great delicacy and diffi- 
culty might arise unfit for such a tri- 
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protection of the husband, would still, 
under the Bill, be entitled on the father’s 
death to the guardianship of the chil- 
dren. If their Lordships passed this 
Bill, they would be introducing a prin- 
ciple which involved the utmost con- 
fusion in our families. The Bill would 
introduce discord between husband and 
wife, it would place women in a position 
of equality with men which by nature 
| they did not possess, and it would open 
E sources of the gravest disaster in 
order to meet some exceptional cases 
|which eertainly had not been laid be- 
| fore their Lordships. All cases of liti- 
ay were cases of difficulty and doubt. 

hat their Lordships had to consider 
was how our existing law affected our 
English homes in our every-day life. 
In his opinion, that law was for the 
benefit of the children. He did not 
deny that there were exceptions to the 
general rule; but for the sake of excep- 
tions which were limited in number, 
and for which the proposed remedy was 
exceedingly doubtful, they had no right 














bunal to adjudicate. But he thought it|to upset the principles regulating the 
was impossible for any injustice or in- | relations of a father towards his chil- 
convenience to arise, inasmuch as either | dren. Perhaps he might be told that a 
party was entitled, without assigning | Select Committee had carefully con- 
any reason, to require the transfer of | sidered the Bill; but really this ques- 
the matter to the redhons Division of | tion was one not so much for the con 
the High Court. The Amendment swept | ‘sideration of lawyers as for the con- 
away the whole principle of the measure, | sideration of fathers of families. The 
and if it were carried, he should abandon | Select Committee did not pay so much 
the Bill. | respect to the interests, the position, 
Moved, “ That the House do now re | bes the duties of fathers of families as 
solve itself into Committee.” —(The Lord | they did to ms somewhat exaggerated 
Fitzgerald.) and hysterical view of the case which 
‘had been made out for mothers as 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that the against fathers. He thought he had 
Bill entirely overlooked the interest of now shown that the Bill” itself was 
the children, which was sacrificed to the | full of dangerous matter. He quite 
sentiment on behalf of the mother. No- | admitted, however, that there was one 
thing could be more injurious to the! point in which the law might be 
welfare of the children than a divided | amended with safety. As the law at 
guardianship, and the law of England present stood, the mother did not be- 
had not been unwise in throwing upon | come guardian of the children if the 
the father the entire responsibility of father made no appointment at all. He _ 
bringing up the children. The mother thought there could be no doubt that 
had not equal rights in the matter with when the guardian nominated by the 
the father. There was no reference in father was dead, or if the father waived 
the Bill to the case of the mother re- his paternal rights, it was right and 
marrying. It was important to remem- proper that the mother should become 
ber that, as the father was the head of the guardian of the children. This was 


the family, the mother, on a second'one reason why he had hesitated to 
marriage, became part of her second | move the rejection of the Bill; but he 
husband’s family. Then there was no thought he had shown that the measure 
provision for divorced persons, and a would introduce novel and dangerous 
divorced woman, whose children had | principles 

been placed by the Court under the | therefore h 


into our legislation, and 
e intended to move, in Com- 
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mittee, the Amendments of which he 
had given Notice. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR re- 
marked, that if the noble Earl’s speech 
were of any value at all, it did not stop 
short of the total rejection of the Bill. 
He had listened to that speech with 
much regret, because it showed that his 
noble Friend had not a just appreciation 
of the legitimate claims and rights of 
the mothers of this country, and of the 
scandalous state of the law, which at 
peas entirely ignored them. He had 

ardly expected to be so soon reminded 
of the enormous and irreparable loss 
which that House had sustained in the 
death of Lord Cairns. The noble Earl 
had spoken of the Select Committee as 
if it had been composed of men who 
approached this question with the feel- 
ings of lawyers only. Some of those 
who sat on that Committee, including 
himself, might accept such censure; 
though lawyers, as well as others, were 
husbands and fathers, and, if influenced 
at all by professional prejudices, were 
not likely to be so in the direction of 
change. But was there a man in that 
House who would say that Lord Cairns 
had not considered the question with a 
mind open to broad and generous views 
of the rights and interests of fathers 
and children? He would now make 
a few observations on the criticisms 
of his noble Friend. In the first place, 
there was not in the Bill a single word 
which interfered with the rights of a 
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with their relations to their parents, and 
the law, at all events, had enough of 
humanity in it to treat the mother as a 
child’s guardian, when there was no 
other. And what was the title it gave 
her? The language of the law was 
“ guardian by nature and nurture.” He 
thought it would be a very unfortunate 
day for their Lordships’ House on which 
such a Bill as this were rejected on such 
grounds as had been urged against it. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
expressed his fear that the Bill would 
give rise to a large amount of litigation, 
which, as their Lordships knew, meant 
ruin to the purse and continued hos- 
tility between the parties concerned. 
The Bill would, in fact, bring about a 
totally new state of society. The do- 
mestic habits and relations in this coun- 
try were as good if not better than in any 
other part of the world. The onus pro- 
bandi of the existence of the evils which 
this Bill was intended to remedy lay 
with those who were responsible for the 
Bill, and yet the noble and learned Lord 
in charge of the measure had not cited 
any cases of cruelty which did not come 
under the law as it is at present, and 
therefore showed no good cause for new 
legislation. 

Lorp INCHIQUIN said, he objected 
strongly to that clause of the Bill which 
empowered a mother to appoint a testa- 
mentary guardian to act jointly with the 
father. If a father should object to 
being associated with a guardian of that 











father. He denied that a father, after | kind, he would be compelled to prove be- 
he was dead, was capable of discharg- | fore the Court of Chancery his fitness to 
ing the duties of guardian of his child, | have the sole charge of his own cbildren. 
and he also denied that any person| Lory ELLENBOROUGH thought it 
whom the father might put in his place would be a great mistake to refer ques- 
could possibly succeed to the father’s | tions of such extreme delicacy as those 
position and to his natural rights, how- | connected with the custody of children 
ever earnestly he might desire to dis- | to County Court Judges. He, therefore, 
charge the duties intrusted to him. The | on that ground alone, would be prepared 
objection of a divided authority had to support the rejection of the Bil , if it 
been raised; but surely such an ob- | should be moved, on the third reading. 


jection would have no validity, because | 
the Bill introduced no change of prin- | 
ciple in that respect. As things were | 
now, more guardians than were might 
be appointed by the father, and the 
authority might be divided between | 
them. In the event of a disagreement 
between the guardians, the Bill pro- 
vided that the Court might be appealed 
to, and would make such order as might 
appear to promote the welfare of the 
children. In his opinion, the welfare of 
the children was intimately bound up 


Earl Beauchamp 


Motion agreed to: House in Committee 
accordingly. 

Clause 2 (Surviving parent to be 
guardian). 

Eart BEAUCHAMP moved, at the 
end of line 9, to leave out (‘if surviv- 


‘ing ’’), and insert (‘‘ unless the father 


shall have by deed or will otherwise ap- 
pointed”). He thought they should be 
acting much more wisely by retaining 
the right which the father now pos- 
sessed. He believed the system, on the 
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whole, was conducive to the of 
families. In cases of this kind they 
usually heard a great deal about the 
law of other countries. According to 
the law of the United States, the father 
had the right of appointing a guardian 
to his children. That was an argument 
which ought not to be disregarded. He 
entreated their Lordships not through 
the consideration of exceptional cases to 
upset a well-ordered system of English 
Jaw which had existed for upwards of 
200 years. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 9, 
leave out (‘‘if surviving”), and insert 
(‘unless the father shall have by deed or 
will otherwise appointed ’’).—( The Earl 
Beauchamp.) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the exact point involved in the 
Amendment was that though there 
might have been a divorce through 
the husband’s fault, and though the 
children might be in the wife’s care 
during their father’s lifetime on account 
of his misconduct, he might by will 
appoint a guardian who was to super- 
sede the mother. 


On Question ? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 5; Not-Contents 40: 
Majority 35. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 

The Report of the Amendments to be 


received on Friday next ; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 78.) 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT (1875) AMEND- 
“MENT BILL. [H.L. ] 


A Bill to amend the Friendly Societies Act, 
1875—Was presented by The Lord GreviLue ; 
read 1*. (No. 77.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o'clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 21st April, 1885. 





MINUTES.}—Paivare Bru (y Order)— 
Second Reading—Channel Tunnel (Experi- 
mental Works), postponed. 
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Pvstic Birt — Committee—Report—Parliamen- 
tary Elections (Redistribution) (re. comm.) [49- 
134] [Seventeenth Night). 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


0 


CHANNEL TUNNEL (EXPERIMENTAL 
WORKS) BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir EDWARD WATKIN said, that 
in consequence of an intimation he had 
received from the Secretary of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), who 
had a Motion on the Paper for the 
rejection of the Bill, he would move that 
the Bill be read a second time upon that 
day week. 

Mr. HICKS: No; this day fortnight. 

Sir EDWARD WATKIN said, that 
if the hon. Member for Cambridgeshire 
(Mr. Hicks) chose to amend his pro- 
posal to that day fortnight, he had 
nothing to say against it; but his own 
proposal was to postpone the second 
reading for a week, with a view, upon 
that day, of fixing such a day for the 
discussion as would be most convenient 
for the right hon. Gentleman and the 
House in connection with the despatch 
of important Public Business. He 
desired to say that last week a similar 
adjournment had been made, as the 
night originally fixed was not considered 
a convenient night for discussing the 
Bill. He wished now to suggest that a 
question had since been raised which 
might very much shorten the discussion 
whenever it did take place. He under- 
stood from the newspapers that the 
noble Lord the Member for Flintshire 
(Lord Richard Grosvenor) had stated 
publicly that the Prime Minister was 
still in favour—he thought these were 
the words of the noble Lord—of the con- 
struction of a tunnel under the Channel 
to connect England with the Continent. 
He (Sir Edward Watkin) would, there- 
fore, suggest that the Prime Minister 
should say whether he corroborated the 
statement of the noble Lord, because, in 
that case, he would be quite prepared, as 
the issue would be a very short one, 
and seeing that a General Election was 
coming on, to move the discharge of 
the Order for the Second Reading, after 
that expression of opinion. He thought, 
however, that from his (Sir Edward 
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Watkin’s) point of view an expression 
of favourable opinion at this moment 
would be exceedingly useful in calming 
certain asperities which were manifest- 
ing themselves on the other side of the 
Channel. If, on the other hand, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
were now to say that his opinion having 
been in favour of the construction of a 
Channel Tunnel, he had altered that 
opinion, and at no time or under any 
circumstances would he support the 
establishment of direct communication 
between the Continent and this country, 
he should be equally prepared to move 
the discharge of the Order for the Second 
Reading, hoping that he might be more 
fortunate after the General Election, 
which might possibly, among other 
changes, bring about a change of Go- 
vernment. He begged to move that the 
second reading of the Bill be postponed 
until that day week. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be read a second time 
upon Tuesday next.” — (Sir Edward 
Watkin.) 


Mr. HICKS said, that having been 
the humble instrument in a previous 
Session—no Member of Her Majesty's 
Government having risen to oppose it— 
of causing the Bill to be thrown out, he 
desired to say a few words upon the 
Fes gp of the hon. Baronet. He be- 
ieved that the large attendance in the 
House at that moment was in conse- 
quence of the feeling entertained by 
hon. Members as to the importance of 
the questions at issue in connection with 
this Bill; and he did not think the 
general feeling would be in favour of 
postponing the consideration of the mea- 
sure for so short a time as a week. If 
it was to be postponed at all, hon. Mem- 
bers ought to have full Notice, so that 
they might be able to make arrange- 
ments to be in their places to oppose the 
measure. He felt fortified in expressing 
that opinion by the fact that on entering 
the House he heard from the Officers of 
the House that an understanding had 
been come to between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the promoters of 
the Bill for the postponement of the 
second reading for a fortnight. He, 
therefore, begged to move, as an Amend- 
ment to the proposal of the hon. Ba- 
ronet, that the second reading be post- 
poned until that day fortnight. 


Sir Edward Watkin 


Army ( Contracts)— 
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Beeswax. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ next,’’ in order to insert the 
words ‘‘ 5th May,”—( ir. Hicke,)—in- 
stead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘next’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sm EDWARD WATKIN said, he 
did not object to the proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman. All he wished was to 
fix a convenient day consistent with the 
discharge of the important Public Busi- 
ness now before the House, and also with 
reference to the convenience of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade. 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘next’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
negatived. 


** 5th May ”’ inserted. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill to be read a second time upon 
Tuesday 5th May. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_) — 


LUNACY LAWS—DETENTION OF 
PAUPER LUNATICS. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to recent decisions of magistrates as to 
the detention of pauper lunatics in 
workhouses pending their admission to 
lunatic asylums; and, whether he in- 
tends to promote such legislation as will 
make it clear that such detention is 
legal, in order to prevent the scandal of 
lunatics being confined in prisons ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The ques- 
tion is now under consideration in con- 
nection with the Lunacy Bill which has 
been brought in by the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked if the hon. 
Gentleman had seen the decision of the 
magistrate at the Lambeth Police Court, 
reported in Zhe Zimes of that morning, 
illustrating the point in question ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, he 
had seen it. 


ARMY (CONTRACTS)—BEESWAX. 

Mr. MARRIOTT asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether notices for 
tenders for not less than three tons of 
beeswax for lubricating purposes have 
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been issued by the authorities at Wool- 
wich; whether the quality specified was 
the best African beeswax according to a 
sample ; whether in fact the sample was 
‘‘manufactured wax” prepared from 
mineral and other substances; whether 
the authorities made a contract on the 
basis of this sample; and, whether the 
jamming of cartridges, of which there 
have been so many complaints in the 
Soudan, is due to the combination of 
this ‘‘ manufactured wax” with other 
substances ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: Tenders 
have been issued for beeswax, the supply 
to be genuine beeswax, not necessarily 
African, with a minimum melting point. 
To secure this minimum supplies may 
be mixed—that is, may consist of various 
sorts of beeswax in combination; but 
all must be genuine beeswax, and none 
manufactured from mineral and other 
snbstances. The samples were sub- 
mitted to and approved by the War 
Department chemist. The beeswax used 
has not had anything to do with the 
jamming of cartridges. 
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|, FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS 
(IRELAND). 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the delays complained of in 
connection with projects for the con- 
struction of Fishery Piers and Harbours 
in Ireland is due to any action on his 
part in stopping communication between 
the Fishery Piers and Harbours Com- 
missioners and the Treasury ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Irish Government have been the 
medium through which certain corre- 
spondence has been carried on between 
the Treasury and the Fishery Piers and 
Harbours Commissioners with respect to 
the allocation of the remaining balance 
of the fund, but they have stopped no 
communication whatever. The last letter 
on the subject, dated the 11th of last 
month, was addressed to the Fishery 
Piers and Harbours Commission, and 
has not yet been replied to. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND) — 
MALIN HEAD PIER. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, How soon the 
construction of Malin Head Pier (Done- 
gal) is to be commenced, according to 
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the terms of the contract concluded with 
Messrs. Colhoun, of Derry; whether 
the estimate of the Irish Board of 
Works for this pier was £10,000, and 
whether this estimate was met as fol- 
lows :—£300 by subscription from the 
locality ; £1,000 loan by the Board of 
Works, to be repaid in twelve years by 
the county at large ; £1,000 further loan 
from the Board of Works, to be re- 
paid by a tax on the ratepayers of the 
district of one shilling in the pound for 
twelve years; and £7,700 free grant; 
whether the contract for the pier has 
been taken at £7,765, and whether a 
proportionate part of the saving will be 
returned to subscribers, and a propor- 
tionate part deducted from the charge 
upon the county and district, or whe- 
ther the saving will be used in further 
er Pty of the harbour, or how it 
will be applied; whether the Board of 
Works have declined to furnish to any 
ratepayer interested a copy of the de- 
tailed plan and specification; and, whe- 
ther, in view of the local interests con- 
cerned in the work, the money sub- 
scribed in the district, and the taxation 
to fall upon it in consequence of the 
construction of the pier, the Govern- 
ment will arrange that a copy of the 
detailed plan and specification shall be 
available for examination by the in- 
terested ratepayers ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The contractors for 
this pier have been making preparations 
on the spot, and hope to be vigorously 
at work early in May. The figures are 
correctly given by the hon. Member; 
but it is impossible to say what actual 
saving will be realized until the works 
are complete, as there are expenses, 
such as the pay of the clerk of the 
works, not included in the contract. A 
copy of the detailed plans and specifica- 
tions will be given to the secretary of 
the Grand Jury if he applies; and full 
information will be given to any in- 
terested person who may apply. A plan 
showing the position and nature of the . 
work has already been sent to the Rev. 
Mr. Doherty. 

Mr. SEXTON: Might I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the Irish Go- 
vernment would consider the propriety 
of allowing the savings made upon the 
estimates of the contract to be allocated 
for the commencement of further works? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The case stands 
thus. The Treasury have estimated that 
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after the probable working expenses, 
there now remains a balanee of £45,000 
to be allocated, and they have suggested 
that the Commissioners should look into 
the various cases and select those which 
have strong claims, so that the amount of 
preliminary future grants should be de- 
cided. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Government is prepared to 
limit the provisions of the Irish Regis- 
tration of WVoters Bill to the necessary 

rovisions relating to Registration of 
Voters only, in regard to the new Fran- 
chise Act, and so mote the with- 
drawal of all opposition ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I can only say that the Bill, which is 
down for second reading to-night, con- 
tains the provisions which the Govern- 
ment consider nec to secure the 
due registration of voters and other ob- 
jects of a similar character in connection 
with the new franchise. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) ACT 
— PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES 
AND FREE BREAKFASTS IN THE 
EAST END. 


Mr. LEWIS asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral, Whether his attention has been 
called to a recent announcement in the 
newspapers that Mr. George Russell, 
M.P. the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Local Government Board, and Libe- 
ral candidate for one of the Metropo- 
litan boroughs, was present and spoke 
at afree breakfast, given on March 24th 
in Bermondsey by Baron Ferdinand de 
Rothschild, the Liberal candidate ‘or 
St. George’s-in-the-East, to labourers 
from the docks situated in that borough, 
and to a subsequent announcement that 
Mr. George Russell, M.P. is now about 
to give a free breakfast in St. George’s- 
in-the-East itself also to labourers from 
the docks; and, whether it is an infrac- 
tion of the Corrupt Practices Act for a 
gentleman to first identify himself with 
a candidate at a free entertainment in 
the way Mr. Russell did with Baron 
Ferdinand de Rothschild, and afterwards 
to give a similar free entertainment to 


Mr. thbert 
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the same class of people in the borough 
for which his friend is a candidate ? 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewry James): I have no personal 
knowledge of the matters connected with 
these breakfasts, and therefore I have 
had to seek information from my hon. 
Friend the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Local Government Board. I trust 
that the House, considering the nature 
of the question, will bear with me while 
I read a letter which I have received 
from my hon. Friend on the subject— 


“18, Wilton Street, S.W., April 18, 1885.— 
‘“My dear Attorney General,—I am sorry 
that you should be troubled with inquiries about 
my personal actions. But as Mr. Lewis has 
thought right to question you about them, it 
seems desirable that I should put you in posses- 
sion of the facts. These dock breakfasts ori- 
ginated with the ‘ Bitter Cry,’ published in 
1883. I was invited by Mr. Arnold White to 
attend one of them in February last. Mr. White 
is most zealously endeavouring to deal with the 
great problem of finding employment for the 
unemployed. His plan is to attend at the docks 
at an early hour of the morning, when the 
gates are shut upon the hundreds whose services 
are not required. When he has means at his 
disposal, Mr. White invites these men, without 
any previous notice, to come to a breakfast. 
They are ther. addressed, solely in relation to 
their own position. Each man is asked to give 
his name and state his case ; and after full in- 
quiry endeavours are made to afford them the 
means of emigration, or tu find them employ- 
ment at home. By means of these breakfasts, 
which have been given by different donors, up- 
wards of 300 men have since January last been 
helped to emigrate or provided with work at 
home. From first to last the movement is en- 
tirely unconnected with politics, and at the 
breakfasts no reference is made to any political 
subject. From the proceedings at the break- 
fast on the 24th of March, I understood that 
these exertions of Mr. White met with the ap- 
roval of men of all parties. Sir Stafford 
Yorthcote, whose original letter I enclose, wrote 
most kindly and heartily, regretting that he 
could not be present at the breakfast; but en- 
tirely approving the movement and wishing it 
all success. The right hon. Baronet in his 
letter says—‘I had hoped to be able to attend 
and say a few words at your breakfast, but I 
have so much work to get through this morning 
I find it is impossible to do so.’ Among many 
others, Sir Baldwyn Leighton and Mr. J. W. 
Lowther were present on this occasion, and 
many, whose names I need not mention—some 
were ladies—promised to contribute to the ex- 
pense of a breakfast, and I gave in my name 
with others. I had no communication with 
Baron F. de Rothschild, and acted without his 
knowledge ; I had no voice in the selection of 
the place; and I had not the slightest notion 
that any political benefits could accrue to my- 
self or to anyone else from this act of mine. 
I may mention that I should sup that not 
one of the men who have soasbeen then break - 
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fasts isan elector. I fear they would be able 
to give no better residential qualification than 
the casual ward in winter, or an arch of London 
Bridge in summer. I have only to add that my 
motive has been simply to help some of the 
poorest of the industrious poor to help them- 
selves. But I should be sorry, even with this 
object in view, to run the slightest risk of ap- 

ing to use treating as a me op weapon. 
Therefore, if you will let me, I will place my- 
self in your hands, and, if you think that, even 
by misconstruction, this breakfast can by any- 
one be regarded as illegal, however sorry I may 
be to send the hungry away empty on Tuesday 
morning, I willintimate to Mr. ite that my 
contribution must be withdrawn. Forgive me 
for troubling you, and believe me, sincerely 
yours, G. W. E. Russex.” 


Upon that statement every Member of 
the House is as capable as I am of form- 
ing a judgment of the course which my 
hon. Friend has taken. But as my hon. 
Friend thought it necessary to throw 
some responsibility upon me, I, form- 
ing the best judgment I could, wrote my 
hon. Friend a simple reply that he could 
give the breakfast. 
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HOUSING OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES—REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSIONERS. 


Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, If he can now state when he ex- 
pects that any Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Housing of the Working 
Classes will be presented ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Report as to the Housing of the Working 
Classes in England and Wales will be 
presented to Her Majesty in the course 
of next week. The Scotch Report will 
probably follow before Whitsuntide, and 
the Report with regard to Ireland soon 
afterwards. 


(IRELAND)—THE 
IN 


AND JUSTICE 
CLERK OF THE CROWN 
DUBLIN. 


Mr. WARTON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, What was 
the annual amount of salary, fees, and 
emoluments received by Edward Geale 
as Clerk of the Crown in Dublin; what 
annual amount, in salary and fees, is it 
contemplated will be received by George 
Fottrell who has been appointed tem- 
porary holder of that office; what 
amount of pension is to be paid to Mr. 
Geale; if the offices of Clerk of the 
Crown and Clerk of the Peace had been 
amalgamated on Mr. Geale’s retire- 


LAW 
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ment, what would have been the saving 
effected; and, if Mr. Geale had ap- 
pointed a deputy, approved by the Go- 
vernment, what would have been the 
saving effected ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: Mr. Geale’s average 
receipts in the last five years were about 
£1,500 yearly, and his statutory 8 sapcuec 
is about £1,000 per annum. is suc- 
cessor will receive salary and fees from 
the same sources; but as the latter fluc- 
tuate it is impossible to predict how 
much his emoluments will be. There 
are separate Clerks of the Peace for the 
County and City of Dublin; and it is 
not possible to say what might have 
been the financial effect of the amalga- 
mation, though there would probably 
have been a saving on the present tem- 
pa arrangement. The Government 

ave no power to compel Mr. Geale to 
appoint a deputy, even had this been 
otherwise desirable; and it is, there- 
fore, unnecessary to consider what would 
have been the financial effect of such a 
course. 


DECLARATION OF PARIS, 1856. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table of the 
House the two Despatches of the 13th 
and 18th of April 1856, which conveyed 
to Lord Clarendon the approval of Her 
Majesty’s Government of his previously 
unauthorised signature of the Declara- 
tion of Paris ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
In Lord Granville’s opinion there would 
be no public advantage in laying these 
despatches on the Table, which previous 
Foreign Secretaries have always declined 
to produce. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN. 
ISTAN—RAILWAY TO SARAKHS. 


Baroy HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is the fact, as stated 
by the special correspondent of The 
Daily News at Krasnovodsk, that the 
Military Attaché of the British Embassy 
at St. Petersburg has been refused per- 
mission to visit the railway which is 
now being made from Krasnovodsk to 
Sarakhs; and, whether any confirma- 
tion has been received from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at Teheran of the fol- 
lowing statement, made by the same 
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correspondent, as to the Russo-Persian 
frontier :— 

“The Russian advance into Turkestan neces- 
sitated a more exact delimitation of the Persian 
frontier from the Caspian to Sarakhs. This 
work was gone over a year or two ago, and was 
supposed to have been definitely settled. The 
boundary was laid down, but now the Russians 
are taking it upon themselves to determine what 
had been determined, and to settle where the 
boundary had been fixed. I understand that 
one subject of dispute is connected with the 
Attrek River, near its junction with the Caspian. 
About forty miles from its mouth this stream 
splits in two, and these branches flow separately 
into the bay of Hassan Kuli. The Attrek was 
settled to be the boundary between Persian and 
Russian soil; but whether the Commissioners 
forgot to define which branch of that river was 
to be the frontier or not I cannot say. Russia 
now claims the southern fork, and Persia claims 
the northern. The Russians, I am informed, 
have taken a very effective means of settling the 
question; they have constructed, or are con- 
structing, a where the northern branch 
separates, and thus it will cease to exist. The 
southern branch will thus become the River 
Attrek, and that as been defined as the fron- 
tier ?”’ 

Lory EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Her Majesty’s Government are not aware 
that the Military Attaché at St. Peters- 
burg has been refused permission to 
visit the railway in question. The Russo- 
Persian Frontier as far as Lutfabad is 
defined in the Treaty of December 
9-21, 1881. (‘* Asia,” No. 1, 1882, p. 8.) 
The appointment of Commissioners to 
mark out the Frontier was delayed for a 
long time, as the Russian Commissioner 
did not reach Teheran until July, 1883. 
The position of Hassan Kuli was one of 
the first questions to be decided by the 
Commission. Details on this subject 
will be found in “ Asia,’’ No. 1, 1884, 
p- 89. It is the case that the Attrek 
enters the Caspian by two channels. 
No information has reached Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as to the construction 
of the dam referred to, though rumours 
on the subject existed some years ago. 
The question of Hassan Kuli has not, as 
far as they are aware, been settled yet, 
as the Commission proceeded to the 
Eastern instead of the Western end of 
the Frontier. 


CYPRUS (FINANCE, &c.)\—REPORTED 
REVENUE FRAUDS. 

Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
the loss of revenue in Cyprus from sys- 
tematic frauds in assessment has, dur- 


Baron Henry De Worms 
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ing the last few years, amounted to 


from £15,000 to £30,000 per annum ; 
whether a collector who, in 1884, re- 
ported to the Chief Inspector of Revenue 
the irregularities, the embezzlement of 
arrears, and the fraudulent assessments, 
was dismissed for so doing; whether, 
on the recent trial of Pappa, the De- 
puty Inspector, it was proved that the 
Chief Inspector knew of the frauds in 
the Famagusta District: whether, on 
the same trial, the Chief Justice com- 
mented on the suppression of evidence 
on the part of the Government counsel 
who conducted the prosecution; what 
charge was brought against the Chief 
Inspector by the Government of Cyprus; 
whether he was acquitted after trial, or 
whether the charge was dismissed by 
the magistrate in consequence of the 
non-production of evidence in the pos- 
session of the Government of Cyprus; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will cause some impartial and indepen- 
dent inquiry to be made into the history 
of the revenue frauds in Cyprus? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No infor- 
mation that we have yet received sup- 
ports the estimate of loss suggested in 
the hon. Member’s Question. We know 
nothing of a collector having been dis- 
missed in 1884. As to the third and 
fourth Questions, if the hon. Member 
will communicate the grounds on which 
the suggestion is based, due inquiry 
shall be made. As to the fifth and sixth 
Questions, the charge against Mr. Bis- 
tachi seems to have been the taking of 
‘‘hush money.” It was dismissed by 
the magistrate on the ground of the 
evidence being untrustworthy. We have 
no reason to believe that evidence was 
withheld ; on the contrary, that much 
doubtful evidence was admitted for what 
it was worth. As to the last Question, 
I can only repeat what I said the other 
day, that the Secretary of State, before 
deciding, must await further Reports 
from the Governor and the Receiver- 
General. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE—ELEC- 
TORAL DISTRICTS. 

Srrk EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether an elector having a 

ualification at the present time for the 
ivision of a County, say South War- 
wickshire, and voting at an election for 
two candidates, will, when the Division 
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is divided into single member districts, 
have a vote in each district, or only in 
the district in which his qualification is 
situate ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No 

roposal has ever been made, as far as 
f know, that an elector connected with 
one division should vote in another. 
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EGYPT (THE MILITARY EXPEDITION) 

—THE TROOPS IN THE SOUDAN. 

Sm FREDERICK MILNER asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If it is 
the case that already more than four 
per cent. of the Troops now employed in 
the Soudan are sick; whether the Go- 
vernment are determined to leave the 
Troops in the Soudan all through the 
summer months; and, if it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to complete the 
Railway from Suakin to Berber, as set 
out by the Secretary of State for War 
in his letter to General Graham of the 
20th February ? 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked if the 
noble Lord could tell the average 
amount of sickness among troops at 
home and in the British States abroad ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I cannot state the average, as the Re- 
turns differ. In reply to the Question 
of the hon. Baronet, my hon. Friend 
the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office said on Friday that, from the cir- 
cumstances in which the Force is now 
situated, it is scarcely possible to state 
the present percentage of sickness. On 
the whole, the health of the troops is 
good; but I think it is probable that 
the percentage of sick exceeds 4 per 
cent. The replies to the two latter 
Questions would be more conveniently 
given after the Prime Minister has 
made his statement with reference to 
the Vote of Credit. 


EGYPT (THE MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
THE TROOPS ON THE NILE. 

Sm FREDERICK MILNER asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing letter from an officer up the Nile, 
which has been published in the 
papers :— 

“They are supposed to be going to build 
straw huts for us, but its not begun yet. The 


sun is most frightfully hot, and the tents we | 


have are really unbearable in the daytime. The 
thermometer was 112 yesterday in the tents, 
and this is only March. We have nothing 
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' the parcel and newspaper » and 
et Sen ng on Hawg 
and we all want things so ly, and by the 
1 post being stopped we can get nothing. 
sine havo be Galen eusint thie sabes 2 
what they started in, and there are none for 
| them ;"” 
‘if he has any reason to doubt the accu- 
racy of this report ; and, if not, whether 
he will at once take steps to improve 
the lot of our brave soldiers up the 
Nile; and, if he will cause inquiries to 
be made, and inform the House of the 
' exact number of soldiers now sick from 
| climatic causes ? 
| THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that of course they were 
aware that the heat on the Nile, and 
also at Suakin, was very great; but 
they had not received any Report show- 
ing that any extraordinary suffering 
now prevailed among the troops. Their 
arrangements for the troops were made 
locally. A large supply of clothing and 
other requisites for the troops had been 
sent out; but it was impossible to state 
how far the means of transport at the 
disposal of the authorities in Egypt en- 
abled them rapidly to distribute them. 
The arrangements in regard to hutting 
and other accommodation for the troops 
were under the control of the General 
Officer commanding ; but they had not 
at present a detailed Report on the sub- 
ject. 





THE DARDANELLES AND THE 
BLACK SEA. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If he 
can state what protection would be given 
to British vessels in the Black Sea in 
case the Dardanelles were closed during 
hostilities between this Country and 
Turkey; also, whether there is any 
truth in the report that the Govern- 
ments of Austria, France, and Germany 
have made representations to the Go- 
vernment of Turkey, on the subject of 
the closing of the Dardanelles, in case 
of hostilities between this Country and 
Russia ; and, if he can give any informa- 
tion to the House on the substance of 





; such communications? He would not 

press for an answer to the first Question 
if it were inconsistent with the public 

| interests. 

| Mr. GLADSTONE: I accept the 

| offer of the hon. Member, and will, 

| therefore, not answer the first Question, 


to | which relates to a contingency that has 


read and nothing to do all day, and they have} not arrived, and which does not appear 
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to be probable on the face of it. I can 
assure the hon. Gentleman that at the 
present moment it is hardly possible for 
a person holding my Office to deal with 
the subjects that demand my immediate 
attention, and it is quite beyond my 
power to undertake to investigate mat- 
ters of this kind, however interesting. 
The second Question, however, refers to 
a matter of fact. As to that, I am able 
to inform the hon. Gentleman that no 
information has been received at the 
Foreign Office, either from Turkey or 
from any of the Governments named in 
the Question to any such effect. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—ATTACK BY THE RUSSIANS 
ON THE AFGHANS AT PENJDEH— 
SIR PETER LUMSDEN’S DESPATCH. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I may perhaps 

be allowed to refer to the question of 

the intelligence received from Sir Peter 

Lumsden. I was obliged to inform the 

House yesterday that it was in my power 

to communicate very little in addition to 

what I had previously stated; but I 

signified to the House that important 

instructions had been addressed to Sir 

Peter Lumsden on the 10th of April, to 

which we had not then received a reply, 

but to which we were in constant daily 
expectation of receiving one, so far as 
one can use those words with regard to 

a country with which communication is 

somewhat variable. That reply has been 

received to-day. It contained what I 

may call a full and detailed account of 

what Sir Peter Lumsden considers to be 
the main points of the case connected 
with the painful incident of the attack 
near Penjdeh. And it will serve to 
show how seriously Sir Peter Lumsden 
has been at issue with General Komaroff 
on important points connected with that 
attack. It would not be in my power 
— it is a long telegram, entering into 
details with particulars for which we 
had specifically asked—it would not be 
in my power to state its effect in a few 
words. But we will lay it on the Table, 
as it is a document which is, I think, 
complete in itself, and gives important 
and valuable information to the House. 

In fact, it has been laid on the Table, 

and it will be circulated generally to- 

morrow morning, and copies of it will, 

I believe, be accessible to hon. Members 

in the Vote Office at an early hour this 

evening. 
Mr. Gladstone 
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Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: Is it pro- 

posed also to lay on the Table the tele- 

m that was received on Friday night 
rom Sir Peter Lumsden ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. Any 
question with regard to that telegram 
would embrace also the previous series 
of telegrams, and with regard to these I 
am very doubtful whether they would 
add anything to the information con- 
tained in the telegram received to-day. 
I do not refuse to review it if it is de- 
sired for the purpose of examining ex- 
actly how that matter stands; but the 
series contain a good deal of hearsay, a 
good deal of here-and-there expressions 
of opinion, and do not present a narra- 
tive of what took place. I think that 
when hon. Gentlemen have seen and 
considered the telegram received to-day, 
they will be able to say whether it is 
desirable to press us to examine the old 
telegrams in order to see what portions 
should be laid on the Table. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Then none but this particular telegram 
will be presented; none of the other 
communications will be produced ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Not at present. 


EGYPT — RUMOURED NEGOTIATIONS 
FOR OCCUPATION BY A TURKISH 
FORCE. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Prime Mi- 
nister, Whether there was any truth in 
the generally reported statement that 
negotiations were either in progress, or 
had been already completed between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Go- 
vernment of Turkey for the occupation 
of Egypt by a Turkish Force under Eng- 
lish officers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I have 
nothing to communicate on that subject. 
I am not aware that there have ever 
been any negotiations on a proposal 
corresponding with that to which the 
hon. Member refers. 


Afterwards, 


Mr. GLADSTONE said: In the ab- 
sence of any Notice, I did not know 
whether I could speak very confidently, 
and therefore I gave a limited answer 
to the Question of the hon. Member. 
But after conferring with my right hon. 
Friend near me for a moment I have to 
say that there is no foundation whatever 
for the Question which the hon. Member 
(Mr. M‘Coan) has put. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE — THE 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the House would have in its hands 
when the Budget was being introduced 
a statement of the Receipts and the 
Expenditure, as was the case last 


ear? 
- Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): Before the 
Budget is brought in I will follow the 
rule observed last year. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY OPERATIONS, 
1885-6 (VOTE OF CREDIT). 


RESOLUTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: In laying this 
Vote of Credit on the Table, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have engaged that 
it should be accompanied by a brief ex- 
planation, which will contain nothing in 
the way of apology, argument, or con- 
troversy, but the whole object of which 
is to give to the House of Commons a 
clear idea of the course we are now 
taking and the meaning of the Vote pro- 
posed. The House of Commons was 
apprised soon after its meeting in Feb- 
ruary that it would be necessary to 
make provision for military charges in 
the Soudan, not only during the unex- 
pired portion of the year 1884-5, but 
also during the financial year 1885-6. 
At that period we had in view the ex- 
penditure in the Soudan, and expendi- 
ture in the Soudan alone; but circum- 
stances which have since occurred, with 
the greater portion of which the House 
is acquainted, have obliged us to widen 
our investigations and greatly to enlarge 
our demand for funds. We have found 
it necessary to review our military posi- 
tion, not with reference to the Soudan 
only, but with reference to the general 
condition of public affairs and to all the 
possible demands upon the military re- 
sources of the Empire. We feel that it 
is necessary at the present moment, in 
our judgment, to hold all these resources 
as far as possible, and including the 
Forces in the Soudan, available for ser- 
vice wherever they may be required. In 
these circumstances, the Vote for which 
we are now asking does not include any 
provision of money for further offensive 
operations in the Soudan, or for military 
preparations with a view to an early 
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advance upon Khartoum. It does, how- 
ever, include items having reference— 
as will be readily understood—to such 
contracts or undertakings as, being 
already considerably advanced, could not 
be stopped with any appreciable advan- 
tage, and which, at the same time, do 
not involve any necessity for hostile 
action. For example, we provide for the 
river steamboats which have already 
been contracted for, and for the comple- 
tion of what is known as the Wady 
Halfa Railway—the railway beginning 
at Wady Halfa—towards which exten- 
sive preparations have already been 
made, and which will have advantages 
altogether apart from military neces- 
sities. As tothe ulterior steps beyond 
what I have stated, we reserve our 
entire liberty of action, subject to the 
discretion and control of Parliament. 
Perhaps I ought to add—though it is 
hardly necessary—that what I have now 
stated with respect to the Soudan does 
not imply any change of view or inten- 
tion as to the defence of t and its 
frontier. There are many considerations 
of importance—moral, military, politi- 
cal, and physical—which bear upon the 
question of the operations in the Soudan. 
I refer to them now merely to say thatthe 
wholeof them are entirely beyond my pre- 
sent purpose, that purpose being merely 
to explain the basis of the Vote; and I 
may repeat for the convenience of the 
House the most important words I just 
now used—words in which I declared 
that we do not in the Vote now laid on 
the Table ask for any provision of funds 
for further offensive operations in the 
Soudan, or for any military preparations 
with view to an early advance on Khar- 
toum; but that we solicit Parliament to 
hold the military resources of the Em- 
pire, including the Force in the Soudan, 
available for service wherever they may 
be required. I think it may be con- 
venient that I should add an explanation 
of one or two details which fall within 
the scope of what I have already said. 
The Suakin Railway was projected and 
commenced as a military work in sup- 
port of the Nile Army ; but with the ces- 
sation of active operations on the Nile 
any considerable extension of the rail- 
way will be suspended. But until sume 
other permanent arrangement can be 
made, it will be necessary to hold the 
Port of Suakin with British or Indian 
troops. The experience of last summer 
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has proved to us that in order to hold 
Suakin for any useful pu indeed, 
in order to hold it without undue ex- 
poe and risk to the garrison, particu- 
arly including their health—it may be 
necessary to occupy one or more posi- 
tions in the neighbourhood of that place. 
The Military Authorities will be consulted 
as to the positions which it may be con- 
sidered necessary to occupy with that 
view ; and as to the point up to which it 
will be necessary, on the grounds I have 
already stated, that the construction of 
the railway should now be carried. It 
is proposed to complete the Suakin Rail- 
way up to the point which may be de- 
termined as best for the garrison; and 
while that is being done—for it must 
take some little time—we shall consider 
our future course as to any prosecution 
of this railway beyond that point. We 
consider, Sir, that if the Nile Railway 
be, as we think it is, an advantageous 
work for general purposes, the prosecu- 
tion of it need not be discontinued, as it 
does not involve any question of hostility. 
The addition to our resources which will 
be effected by holding the Soudan Force 
available for service elsewhere is an ad- 
dition quite independent of the demands 
which have been recently made ae 
Her Majesty’s Government by the Go- 
vernment of India for large reinforce- 
ments. These demands will be entirely 
met by provision at home, leaving the 
Force released in Egypt and the Soudan 
as an additional reserve for employment 
in India or elsewhere. I may perhaps 
say—my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for War has furnished me with the 
information—that in the total Vote it is 
proposed to provide, first, for the Govern- 
ment of India, as already stated; and, 
secondly, for the mobilization at home 
of a Force which, with that released in 
Egypt and the Soudan, will constitute a 
complete Army Corps ; thirdly, for guns, 
submarine mines, and defences in addi- 
tion to, and in aid of, naval prepara- 
tions. I will now state in outline the 
penne of the Vote. Perhaps I may 
st explain to the House the change 
which has taken place in our views as 
to the order of Business, which was sug- 
gested—although I will not say it was 
asked for—by the short statement or 
question of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Devon (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote). When we first had to 
contemplate asking the House for a Vote 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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of Credit it had reference to the Soudan 
alone, and as it was to be asked 
for with reference to the Soudan 
alone, besides that the amount was not 
so large, it was one with regard to 
which the question of time was not in 
our view of very great importance ; 
and, consequently, we intended to pro- 
that Vote to the House after the 
udget; but, considering the important 
change that has taken place—the change 
in the proposition which the Government 
now make to the House, and the great 
change of their having to introduce 
other and larger items of great conse- 
quence into the Vote—and with refer- 
ence to what I shall term special pre- 
parations, we think now that the con- 
siderable addition to the military 
expenditure of the year which it is our 
duty to ask Parliament to make should 
be distinctly submitted to Parliament at 
a very early day, and before we deter- 
mine finally upon the financial proposi- 
tion which will be necessary in order to 
enable us to meet thecharge. The gene- 
ral principle upon which ourarrangements 
are made is that before the Budget 
is submitted to the House the general 
scheme of expenditure is sufficiently 
known and sanctioned, though all its de- 
tails have not been fixed. This is so con- 
siderable an addition to the annual Ex- 
penditure, that we believe it will be 
better that we should pursue a course 
founded on that basis on the present 
occasion ; and, therefore, our proposal is 
to submit this Vote of Credit to the 
House for its sanction, if it should meet 
with approval from the House, on Mon- 
day next—which will, I think, give the 
House sufficient time for its considera- 
tion—and to postpone the Financial 
Statement of my right hon. Friend from 
Thursday to Thursday next week. Now, 
Sir, the total sum for which we ask the 
House by this Vote is £11,000,000. The 
sum is put in one Vote upon administra- 
tive grounds, but it is divided in that 
Vote between what I have termed the 
remaining charges relating to the Sou- 
dan, and what I have termed special 
preparations other than the Soudan; 
and I think it is a fact that, in point of 
law, we should be enabled to effect a 
transfer from one portion of this Vote to 
the other without any previous explana- 
tion to the House. I wish to state dis- 
tinctly that we shall not effect any 
transfer whatever from the head which 
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relates to special tions to the 
head relating to the Soudan without full 
previous communication to Parliament. 
The House will, therefore, understand 
that the Government entirely gives up 
its discretion in that respect. Of the 
£11,000,000 I have mentioned, the re- 
maining charge for the Soudan stands 
at £4,500,000. Of this £4,000,000 
would be in the technical division mili- 
tary charges ; out of that sum £750,000 
would have relation to the Suakin Rail- 
way, for which very considerable cost 
has already been incurred, and £400,000 
would have relation to the Nile or Wady 
Halfa Railway, makingin all £1,150,000. 
Taking the military charge at £4, 000,000, 
there would be aleo a naval charge of 
£500,000 in connection with operations 
in the Soudan. I may say, at once, it 
refers to the removal of the troops from 
one point to another. Under the head 
of special preparations we ask for the 
sum of £6,500,000. Of this sum, again, 
the House will please to understand 
that I am not able to speak with the 
rigid technicality of an Estimate; but 
the description I give is prepared in 
the Departments according to the best 
understanding they can form of the re- 
spective sums that will be required for 
each purpose. Upon that basis, the ex- 
penditure of these £6,500,000 would be 
approximately — for military charge, 
£4,000,000; fornavalcharge, £2,500,000. 
Under the head of special preparations 
there are £4,000,000 for military charges, 
including £1,150,000 for railways, and 
£500,000 for the Navy in connection 
with the Soudan. Thus we have 
£6,500,000 and £4,500,000, making to- 
gether the total I have mentioned, 
£11,000,000. In conclusion, I can only 
say that we are sensible of the gravity 
of the proposal which we now make 
under a deep sense of our responsibility 
to the Crown and to the Empire. While 
we count with confidence on the libe- 
rality and patriotism of Parliament for 
meeting every just demand, our course, 
it is perhaps hardly necessary for me to 
say, will continue to be, in all our rela- 
tions with Foreign Powers, what, as far 
as our intentions went, it has been al- 
ready—that is to say, our aim and de- 
sire are, if it be possible by pacific 
means, to obtain a just and honourable 
settlement of every controversy in which 
we are, or in which we may be, in- 
volved. 
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Estimate presented,—of the Sum re- 
mets to be Voted, beyond the ordinary 

rants of Parliament, towards defray- 
ing the Expenses which may be incurred 
during the year ending the 3lst March 
1886—(1.) For Remaining Charges in 
the Soudan and Upper Egypt; (2.) For 
Special Naval and Military Prepara- 
tions—£11,000,000. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
The statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
map, both in what it actually contains 
and what it implies, is so important that 
I do not propose to say much upon the 
subject at the first blush. I cannot, 
however, help noticing the change, the 
change in the arrangements which the 
Government propose in the order of 
Business. I regret that we should have 
the Budget delayed; at the same time, 
if it appears to the Government to be 
important that they should proceed 
rapidly with that portion of this Vote 
which refers to special preparations, I 
can quite understand that it may be ne- 
cessary and desirable to lay aside or 
postpone other Business for a time in 
order to arrive at the consideration of 
that very important proposal. Itis one 
the magnitude of which, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it is brought 
forward, must at once strike the House 
with a sense of its gravity, and impose 
caution upon us in dealing with it. 
With regard to one part of the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman— 
that relating to the expenses in connec- 
tion with the Soudan—I am not entirely 
satisfied with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement; and if it were not for the 
fact that this question is coupled with 
another which requires careful attention, 
and which I should be most sorry to 
demage by premature criticism, I should 
feel it necessary to make some observa- 
tions upon the subject. I do not think 
the Government are dealing with the 
Soudan Question, if it can be regarded 
as a question by itself, in a manner that 
would be satisfactory to the House. We 
ought not to be asked to spend money, 
and especially to give Votes of Credit, 
for operations in the Soudan without a 
fuller and more complete statement of 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have not even 
attempted to sketch the policy of the 
Government, 


M 
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Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
When the right hon. Gentleman states 
that he is going to ask for the large sum 
of £4,500,000 for expenditure in the 
Soudan, I think it is only reasonable 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 

ive us full and complete explanation of 

eir policy. I understand, however, 
that we may look for that statement 
when the time comes for the question to 
be raised. With regard to the matter 
as a whole, I am glad to hear that the 
Government intend to proceed rapidly ; 
and if it is necessary for the purpose to 
postpone the Budget, of course I shall 
make no objection to that course being 
taken. If the Government find it more 
convenient that the Budget should fol- 
low the statement, that is a course to 
which, I think, the House will offer no 
objection. 

Estimate referred to the Committee of 
Supply, and to be printed. | No. 155.] 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
atiddnatie 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) (re-committed) BILL.—[B. 49.] 
(Mr. Gladstone, The Marquess of Hartington, 

Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Attorney General, 
The Lord Advocate, Mr. Campbeil- Bannerman.) 
COMMITTEE. | Progress 17th April. | 
| SEVENTEENTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
SEVENTH SCHEDULE. 
COUNTIES AT LARGE. 
Numser or Memsers anp Names AND 
Contents oF Drvistons. 

Parr III. 
IRELAND. 


Mr. HEALY, in moving an Amend- 
ment, in page 101, to leave out from 
line 21 to line 4 of page 102, and 
insert— 

“ Barony of North-West Liberties of London- 


derry. 

, = of Tikeeran (except the parish of 
Learmount, and that of the parish of 
Banagher which is in this barony). 

Barony of Kennaught (except the parish of 
Dungiven, and that part of the parish of 
Banagher which is in this barony, and except 
that bey of the parish of Bovevagh which is 
bounded by the parishes of Dungiven and 
Errigal. 
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Barony of Coleraine. 
Barony of North-East Liberties of Coleraine. 


No. 2.—The South Londonderry Division, 

Barony of Tikeeran ish of Learmount, 
and that part of the wey tee which is 
in this barony). 

Barony of Kennaught (parish of Dungiven, 
and that part of the parish of Banagher which 
oo by the parishes of Dungiven and 

Barony of Loughinshollin,” 
said, it was necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the manner in 
which the Boundary Commissioners had 
acted in regard to this division, and the 
changes which they had made in the 
division as originally laid down. In 
the first place, he was reminded that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman Her Ma- 
jesty’s Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Walker) was represented before the 
Commissioners by counsel. [‘‘ No, no!’’} 
He understood that hon. and learned 
Gentleman denied the soft impeachment ; 
but the counsel who appeared at the 
inquiry stated that he represented Mr. 
Walker, and that he was exceedingly 
dissatisfied with the boundaries which 
had been agreed upon. Now, he (Mr. 
Healy) must say, that for any counsel 
who ap on behalf of a Law Officer 
of the Government, or of any Member 
of the Government, to attempt to intimi- 
date the Commissioners by p “tart that 
fact was extremely unsatisfactory, un- 
precedented, and he might almost say 
shocking, and especially so when 
viewed from a point of general policy. 
What must have been the effect pro- 
duced on the minds of the Commission- 
ers when they were told that the Irish 
Solicitor General, and a strong sup- 
porter of Her Majesty’s Government— 
namely, the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the county of Londonderry (Sir 
Thomas M‘Clure), were disappointed at 
the arrangement which had am made. 
He would say, at the outset, that the 
inquiry was prejudiced to a very large 
extent by that unfortunate statement. 
He was quite willing to admit that the 
— ut forward by the hon. and 
earned Gentleman was not adopted ; 
and that it would have been worse for 
the popular Party in Derry than the 
scheme finally adopted by the Commis- 
sioners. As he had said on a former 
occasion, the object of the Commis- 
sioners had been, not to jerrymander the 
divisions altogether, but just to jerry- 
mander them enough ; and the proposal 
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of the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
draw a line through the barony of 
Loughlinshollin, which was largely Ca- 
tholic, was so indecent and outrageous 
that it was even too much for the 
strong stomachs of the Boundary Com- 
missioners. The Irish Members had 
been attacked by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
for having imported religious distinc- 
tions and some sectarian bitterness into 
this controversy. For his own part, he 
altogether repudiated any charge of the 
kind. The religious element had been 
introduced into the discussion by the 
Commissioners themselves, who, at the 
instigation of the Tory Party, had under- 
taken the inquiry with a theodolite 
in one hand and a Religious Census Table 
in the other. In point of fact, the Re- 
ligious Census Table, from first to last, 
had been the guide which had been 
followed in Ulster. And what had 
happened? The county of Derry had 
been divided into four baronies, one of 
them being the barony of Loughinshollin 
—a very large Catholic barony; and the 
question arose—what parishes of the 
Northern baronies were to be thrown 
into the division which comprised that 
barony? The original scheme of the 
Commissioners was to throw in bits of the 
barony of Tikeeran and the barony of 
Kennaughbt in order to obtain the re- 
quisite amount of population. That pro- 
vision would have given the popular 
Party a Member for South Derry, the 
Catholics being 47 or 48 per cent of the 
entire county. Seeing how persons of 
other denominations were divided, it 
was not too much to say that the Catholic 
Party, under that arrangement, would 
have been entitled to one Member. It 
happened that in the lower division, as 
it was at first arranged, the Catholics, 
not to speak of the Nationalists, would 
have had a majority of over 2,000. 
When that fact came out the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, who, of course, was extremely 
well informed with regard to the county 
of Londonderry, and was kept well sup- 
plied with information by his agents, 
immediately presented acounter-proposal 
to the Commissioners. Before he (Mr. 
Healy) touched upon that proposal he 
wished to draw the attention of the 
Committee to this extraordinary fact— 
that with the exception of the counties 
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of Dublin and Kildare, the scheme for 
the county of Londonderry was the last 
issued by the Commissioners. It was 
the third of the schemes published, and 
it was not kept back until the very 
last moment without a*purpose, for the 
operations of the Commissioners had 
not been of such an unbiased character 
that it could be supposed they had been 
occupied in the interim with an en- 
tirely innocent investigation. However, 
in spite of the delay they were not able 
to hit the mark accurately enough for 
the Solicitor General ; but, at all events, 
the fact remained that the county repre- 
sented by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite supplied nearly the last 
scheme that was made public. However, 
when the Commissioners held their in- 
quiry the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was represented at it by counsel, who pro- 
tested, in the strongest terms, against the 
scheme of the Commissioners. He would 
leave the House to imagine what kind 
of impression was produced on the minds 
of the Commissioners, connected as they 
were with Dublin Castle, when they 
were informed that Her Majesty’s So- 
licitor General was opposed to their 
scheme; and he would ask what gua- 
rantee of fair play the Nationalists had 
in the matter? The Government, or the 
Whig Party, were represented upon the 
Commission by Mr. Piers White; the 
Tories had two representatives— Major 
Macpherson and Captain Johnston ; and 
the Irish Official Party were represented 
by a member of the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board—Mr. Burke; while the 
popular Party, with whose constituents 
the Government were dealing in five 
out of six cases, were not afforded a 
single representative. They were not 
even consulted in regard tothe names of 
any individual appointed upon the Com- 
mission. . The Conservatives had two 
representatives, and the Whigs two; 
but the Nationalists had no representa- 
tive at all, although 85 out of 103 seats 
to be dealt with were Nationalist con- 
stituencies. He thought that fact alone 
was sufficient to damn the Report made 
by the Commission in the opinion of 
every fair-minded man. In the next 
place, they had the operations of the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
Ireland. Perhaps it was indiscreet for 
the Liberal agent in Derry to have em- 
ployed Dr. Todd, notwithstanding the 


fact that he was a distinguished bar- 
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rister ; and it might have been indiscreet 
for Dr. Todd to have avowed to tho Com- 
missioners that he represented the Solici- 
tor General for Ireland. He (Mr. Healy) 
had no doubt that by-and-bye the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would get up 
at the Table and tell the Committee 
that Dr. Todd was altogether unjustified 
in stating that he represented him (Mr. 
Walker) ; because the hon. and learned 
Gentleman could not but feel the extra- 
ordinary position in which the Com- 
missioners were placed by having a 
distinct statement made to them that 
one of the chief Law Officers of the 
Crown in Ireland, possessing a seat in 
the House of Commons, disapproved of 
the Commissioners’ scheme. He would 
ask the Tory Party in the House 
what interest they had in backing 
up this scheme, which was a scheme for 
returning two Whigs for the county of 
Derry, although the Tories had not a 
single Member in that county at present, 
except for the city of Derry; and the 
resent scheme of division no more 
interested the Tory Party than it inte- 
rested any political Party not connected 
at all with the county. It was purely 
a Whig scheme, from first to last; for 
the Tories would have no chance of re- 
turning a Member for Derry. He asked, 
then, was it right or fair, in the inte- 
rests of decency, for a lawyer and 
advocate to get up in Court and tell the 
Boundary Commissioners that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Solicitor General disapproved of 
their scheme? He maintained that it 
was a monstrous attempt to interfere 
with the judgment and liberty of action 
of the Commissioners, and that it was 
an indecent attempt to wrest from them 
a scheme in favour of the views of the 
Government themselves, and what they 
considered to be best for their own pur- 
s. No doubt the hon. and learned 
olicitor General for Ireland would say 
that this was not his scheme, or that of 
the Government. How dared the hon. 
and learned Gentleman have a scheme 
at all? He had no business whatever 
to put forward a scheme for any county, 
even although he happened to represent 
that county in the House of Commons. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman could 
not sink his position as one of Her 
Majesty’s Advisers, and as one of the 
Gentlemen whose advice the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was bound to take when he ap- 
pointed this Commission. He should 
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like to know what English Members 
would have said if the Attorney or 
Solicitor General had gone down to 
Taunton, or Durham, and said—* We 
disapprove of the scheme of the Com- 
missioners ?’’ What would have been 
said in England if such a declaration 
had been made—if the declaration re- 
ceived no disclaimer from Her Majesty’s 
Government? It might suit the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ire- 
land in that House to disclaim the 
action of Dr. Todd; but he did not dis- 
claim it at the time, or before the Com- 
missioners sent in their Report—which 
was the proper time to make it, if the 
disclaimer was to have any effect at all. 
It was only after the hon. and learned 
Gentleman found that the views of his 
representative had been adopted, and 
when the statements of Dr. Todd had 
been reported, and made the subject of 
adverse comment in the Dublin news- 
papers, that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman came out with a disclaimer. He 
(Mr. Healy) contended that the present 
scheme was tainted by the action of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman; and on 
that ground, if upon no other, he would 
ask the Government ‘o send it back to 
the Commissioners, and call upon them 
to make a fresh Report, seeing that it was 
a scheme which had been obtained, to a 
large extent, by undue influence, if not 
by actual intimidation. What were the 
merits, or rather the demerits, of the 
original scheme? What fault was to 
be found with the original scheme? As 
far as he knew, no fault whatever could 
be found with it. The Commissioners 
said—and this was a remarkable point, 
to which he would call the attention of 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke)—that Mr. James O’ Doherty, the 
solicitor, and others who represented 
the Nationalists, had contented them- 
selves with saying that they were satis- 
fied with the proposition of the Com- 
missioners, and that they objected to 
any alteration of it. What was that 
but a sneer, with the intention of imply- 
ing that the Nationalists had put them- 
selves in the wrong by not proposing 
any scheme of theirown? The Commis- 
sioners then went on to make a very 
remarkable admission. They said that 
the alternative scheme was supported 
by maps and Schedules, put forward 
by Mr. Lane, the solicitor for the Con- 
servative Party, and by Dr, Todd, the 
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counsel for the Liberal Party. ‘‘ Both 
of these schemes,’”’ they added, ‘‘con- 
curred to a certain point.” No doubt, 
both of them concurred in cutting off 
people of the barony of Loughinshollin 
from their co-religionists. Both Whig 
and Tory concurred in that ; and, there- 
fore, the Commissioners said that it 
would be an improvement upon their 
original proposal, and they agreed to 
provide that the barony of Kennaught 
should not be divided, as had been pro- 
posed originally. Probably the defence 
of the Government would be that the 
present scheme of the Commissioners 
only divided one barony; whereas the 
original scheme divided two. The right 
hon. Baronet had pointed out that the 
area of the Derry boundaries was di- 
vided only in one instance now. That 
would have been an admirable argu- 
ment if the Government had adopted it 
in the case of Armagh, Donegal, Tyrone, 
or Down, orin any other single instance 
in connection with an Irish county ; and 
if the right hon. Baronet put forward 
that make-believe and absurd argument, 
he (Mr. Healy) would only say that, on 
the Report stage of the Bill, he would 
call upon the right hon. Gentleman to 
re-propose the old divisions of Armagh, 
Donegal, Tyrone, and Down, or other- 
wise the argument would put him en- 
tirely out of court; and, certainly, what 
was sauce for the goose was sauce for 
the gander. The Commissioners went 
on to say that these detached parishes 
contained a popylation of 9,000 persons, 
and that, by leaving them united to 
their own baronies, a more compact 
division was formed. But where was 
the compactness of the division? He 
defied any Member of the Government 
to show in what the compactness con- 
sisted. The Commissioners said that the 
two baronies under the old scheme were 
divided by a high and almost uninhabited 
range of mountains ; but was not that the 
case in the county of Donegal? How was 
that argument allowed to hold good in 
the case of Donegal? Kilmacreenan 
was separated by mountains, and utterly 
uninhabited spaces of ocean—visited 
only by herrings and seagulls from 
Innishowen, yet both were shamelessly 
united in one division. If that ar- 
gument had been used in the case of 
Donegal, it would have been entirely 
worthless, in the view of the Govern- 
ment; but as this was a case in which 
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the Government were anxious to suit 
their own purposes, they introduced the 
argument of separation by a range of 
mountains. It must be borne in mind 
that in no other case had such a ground 
been allowed to stand in the way of the 
connection of one district with another ; 
and in this case, under the old scheme, 
the population was entirely homogeneous. 
It was a Catholic population, having 
intimatecommunications with each other 
—one in blood and in religion, and also 
in language; and also, from a geogra- 
phical point of view, far more compact 
than the division which had been sub- 
stituted for it. For the Commissioners, 
who scarcely spent an entire hour overthe 
matter, to setup theiropinion against that 
of the inhabitants of the district was 
simply hypocrisy and audacity. TheCom- 
missioners went on to state, in their 
Report, that the suggested improvement 
was one which recommended itself, and 
that it necessitated a corresponding re- 
duction from Division No. 1, in order to 
make up and complete Division No. 2. 
Nevertheless, it was a remarkable fact 
that the parishes struck out were parishes 
containing a purely Catholic population, 
and that the two parishes put in from 
the barony of Coleraine contained a 
purely Protestant population. As a 
matter of fact, out of the barony of 
Coleraine, the Commissioners had taken 
the two most Protestant parishes of the 
entire division; and out of the original 
Northern Division they had struck out 
the two most Catholic parishes ; and this 
course could only be defended by argu- 
ments which it was admitted had no 
force in regard to other counties-—such 
as the counties of Armagh, Donegal, 
Tyrone, and Down. It was monstrous, 
then, that the Nationalist Party should 
be attempted to be stalled off by this 
miserable threadbare argument. First 
of all, he would state to the Com- 
mittee the religious effect of the scheme. 
In the original scheme of the Com- 
missioners the Southern Division had 
a majority of 3,000 Catholics. By the 
present scheme of the Commissioners, a 
majority of 3,000 Protestants had been 
secured. Wherever any change had been 
made in Ulster, time after time and in 
county after county, the effect of the 
change had been to put the Catholics in 
a minority ; and therefore the action of 
the Commissioners and of the Govern- 
ment was capable of but one interpreta- 
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tion. These schemes bore the brand of 
infamy upon them, and so long as these 
boundaries were allowed to exist they 
would be a monument of the bigotry, 
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the prejudice, and the partiality of 
the Commissioners appointed by Lord 
Spencer. In Derry, as in the case of 


Down, Donegal, Armagh, and Tyrone, 
every change which had been made 
told against the popular Party; and, 
bearing in mind that in no single in- 
stance had the Tory Party come for- 
ward and asked for an alteration which 
had not been adopted, it was im- 

ible to draw any other conclusion 
than that the object was to keep the 
Nationalists down as far as possible. 
The two Whig Representatives and the 
two Tories upon the Commission had 
put their heads together to cheat and 
chouse the Nationalists out of the rights 
to which they were fairly entitled. How 
did the Governmentdefend their scheme? 
They threw out the parishes of Lear- 
mount, Dungiven, and Moville, and put 
in their stead from the barony of Cole- 
raine the Protestant parishes of Agha- 
dowey and Desertoghill. He would ask 
the Government for some explanation 
upon another point—namely, why it was 
that they had taken so much of these 
parishes? Why was it that there were 
now 3,000 more persons in the South 
Derry Division than in the North Derry 
Division? Surely it was not necessary 
to take so large a portion of these 
parishes if they only wanted to equalize 
the population. In the original scheme 
the number in each division was nearly 
equal; but now, for the purpose of 
swamping the Catholics in the barony of 
Loughinshollin, they took out 3,000 Pro- 
testants from the barony of Coleraine. 
They had had mountains and lakes 
flung in their faces, compactness, the 
squareness of the barony, and every- 
thing except a frank admission, which, 
of course, the Government could not 
with decency make, that the design 
from first to last was to deprive the Na- 
tionalists of their rights by means of 
fraud and chicane. He viewed the boun- 
daries now. proposed by the Bill with all 
the more apprehension, because he be- 
lieved that the Government had made 
them, although that assertion would, 
doubtless, be denied, not merely for the 
purpose of Parliamentary areas, but for 
the purpose of Local Government arrange- 
ments hereafter, so that not merely were 
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the Nationalists to be swindled now, 
but later on they were to be equally 
swindled when the areas in connection 
with the Local Government Boards were 
formed. Lord Spencer appeared to have 
pointed out, in his secret instructions to 
the Commissioners, that these areas 
would be subsequently used for Local 
Government purposes ; so that not only 
would the popular Party be swamped 
at the present moment in the consti- 
tuencies in connection with the return 
of Representatives to Parliament, but 
later on, when the Local Government 
scheme was on the anvil, the areas now 
applotted would be rendered available for 
cheating the popular Party in the North 
in the matter of Local Government 
Boards. He believed that that was 
really one of the main reasons which 
had influenced the Government. He 
would only say, in conclusion, that turn 
where they might in the case of these 
counties— 
** The trail of the serpent is over it all.” 

In all other cases in the South of Ire- 
land, in over 90 constituencies, except 
Dublin, Kerry, and an island in Mayo, 
no change whatever had been made in 
the schemes of the Commissioners; but 
no less than 11 changes had been made 
in the nine counties of the North of Ire- 
land. There were changes in Down, in 
Antrim, in Belfast, in Derry, in Tyrone, 
in Armagh, in Donegal—and only two 
practically throughout the rest of Ireland 
—namely, in Dublin and in the county of 
Kerry. What did it all mean? Could 
they ever succeed in eradicating from the 
minds of the popular Party the feeling 
that they had been choused and cheated, 
and defrauded of their rights? The 
boundaries of county after county in 
Ulster had been changed, and com- 
plaint after complaint had been made 
in that House by those who represented 
the popular feeling. The Tory Party 
and the Whig Party had no complaint 
whatever to make. It was the Nation- 
alists alone, who were not represented 
on the Commission, who were compelled 
to stand up in the House of Commons 
and put forward their claims, and urge 
their grievances, although they knew 
beforehand that the compact which 
existed between the two Front Benches 
would prevent them from securing their 
rights or obtaining justice. He trusted 
that, at any rate, this debate would 
prove to the people of the North of Ire- 
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land that they had nothing to expect in 
the shape of justice from the Government 
of Dublin Castle, or from any Commission 
which Earl Spencer might appoint. They 
had been cheated once before by the 
Commission appointed under the Land 
Act. They were being cheated now by 
a Commission under the Redistribu- 
tion Bill. Whatever Commission Lord 
Spencer appointed, it would be found 
that he was unable to give a fair and 
decent representation to the popular or 
Catholic Party. Every Commissioner 
was appointed in the Tory or Whig in- 
terest; and so long as these divisions 
lasted they would recall to the popular 
mind the unfairness, indecency, and 
fraud of the British Government in 
Ireland. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 101, to leave out from the words 
“The Baronies of,”’ in line 21, to the word 
‘* Shanlongford,”’ in line 35, and insert the words 
** Barony of North-West Liberties of London- 
derry.”"—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question ee 
proposed to be 
Schedule.” 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. and learned Member for Monaghan 
had stated once again what he had said 
before—that some secret instructions had 


, “That the words 
eft out stand part of the 


been given by Lord Spencer to the} grap 


Boundary Commissioners with to 
the alterations they ought to effect in 
the original scheme. If so, such in- 
structions were go secret that he himself 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) did not know of 
them. But even beyond that extra- 
ordinary secrecy with regard to himself, 
he was bound to say that Lord Spencer 
had authorized him to state that nothing 
of the kind had taken place. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had alluded be- 
fore to the presence at the inquiry of a 
legal gentleman, who said that he ap- 
peared for the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Walker). That 
statement was also inaccurate. 

Mr. HEALY said, that it had ap- 
peared in the public Press, where it had 
gone uncontradicted as having been 
made by Dr. Todd himself. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had had some communication with the 
Members for the county of Derry, and 
they denied that they were in any way 
represented before the Commissioners. 
But however that might be, if his hon. 
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and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
for Ireland had felt inclined to attend 
before the Commissioners himself, he 
would have been altogether justified in 
doing so. For his own part, he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) had been present at 
the inquiry which took place in regard 
to his own division; and, as a matter of 
fact, he had taken an active part in the 
proceedings. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that 
occurred in land, and not in Ireland. 

Mr. HEALY remarked that, while 
the Liberals were represented upon the 
Commission, the National Party were 
not. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would only say what, so far as he was 
personally concerned, was the fact. He 
now came to the merits of this 
ticular case. There had been a Paper 
laid upon the Table of the House, in 
which the reasons of the Commissioners 
for making this change in their scheme 
were submitted. The alterations which 
had been made in the original scheme 
had been made in consequence of its 
being found that the maps, which formed 
the basis of the original scheme, did not 
show the physical conformation of the 
country. There was a range of moun- 
tains which ran North and South, and 
the present scheme followed the geo- 
ical arrangements. He did not 
think it was desirable to carry a division 
across a mountainous range; and there 
had been several cases in England where 
hills much less considerable had been 
taken into view by the Boundary Com- 
missioners. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. Healy) complained that the 
result of the change had been to make 
a difference of 3,000 between the popu- 
lation of the Northern and of the gout - 
ern Divisions; but the Northern Divi- 
sion would contain three large towns, 
and it was necessary to allow for an 
inerease of the population in those 
towns. 

Mr. HEALY remarked, that London- 
derry had a Member already, and was 
not included in the county divisions. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
only wished to point out that the ten- 
dency of the population in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns was to increase ; 
whereas in the rural districts of Ireland 
the tendency was the other way. Oer- 
tainly the decrease of population had 
been much less rapid in the Northern 
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than in the Southern parts of the county. 
It was said by the hou. and learn 
Member that the charges had been 
suggested by the ‘ory and Liberal 
agents. 

Mr. HEALY said, it was the Com- 
missioners themselves who said that. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
must be borne in mind that additional 
changes were suggested that were not 
accepted by the Commissioners. So far 
as the religious point was concerned, the 
Protestant population in the county was 
about 78,500; while the Catholic popu- 
lation was only 57,000, so that it did 
happen that the Protestant section had 
a majority in each division. 

Mr. HEALY said, that that would 
not have been the case if the first 
scheme of the Commissioners had been 
adhered to. 

Sin CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the first scheme was exceptionally ob- 
jectionable, and the moment it came to 
be inquired into it became evident that 
it must be changed. 

Mr. HEALY said, that the Catholics 
were always cheated in that way. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE continued. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said 
that no change had been made in other 
counties; but in three Conservative 
counties changes had been made, and 
the reason why changes had been made 
from the scheme as originally prepared 
was owing to the evidence given before 
the Commissioners at the local inquiry. 
Presumably the present scheme was 
the best that could be devised. He alto- 
gether denied that there had been any 
intention on the part of the Government 
or of the Boundary Commissioners to 
make such a division of the county as 
would be adverse to either the Catholic 
or the National Party of Ireland. He 
must, therefore, oppose the Amend- 
ment. : 

Mr. SEXTON said, that some refer- 
ence had been made to the constitution 
of the Commission which had prepared 
the boundaries of the Irish counties. It 
was proposed, first of ull, that these im- 
portant functions should be entrusted 
entirely to military officers. He almost 
thought it might have been better if 
military officers had been allowed to do 
the work. Military officers were not, 
as was sometimes claimed for them, alto- 
gether free from political passion ; but 
they usually gained their promotion Sor 
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ed | military officers solely had been em- 


ployed in framing the boundaries, it 
might have been hoped that there would 
have been nothing in the character of 
the work to induce them to plan unfair 
divisions for the sake of pleasing their 
employers, or in the hope of obtaining 
more rapid promotion. As a matter of 
fact, however, the work of the Boundary 
Commission in Ireland was confided to 
three gentlemen, one of whom was a 
military officer ; another an official, who, 
of course, would like promotion ; while 
the third was a Queen’s Counsel, who 
was not a Government officer now, but 
who doubtless expected to be one soon. 
He thought it was a mistake to transfer 
the work from military officers to civi- 
lians, either officials now or officials 
expectant. When the scheme of the 
Commissioners was originally proposed 
the popular Party, unfortunately, went 
through the ancient and time-honoured, 
though not very sensible, practice of 
‘‘holloaing before they were out of the 
wood.” The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) now stated that no 
secret instructions were issued by Lord 
Spencer. Well, there were more ways 
than one of doing things at Dublin 
Castle. Of course, it was not necessary 
for Lord Spencer to put down on paper 
secret instructions to the Commissioners; 
but when he (Mr. Sexton) found, as he 
did find, that the boundaries were drawn 
in this county, and in other counties in 
Ireland, not in obedience to the public 
instructions of the Commissioners, but 
in contravention of them ; when he found 
that the boundaries were drawn in con- 
formity with some other instruction not 
included in the public instructions in 
order to minimize the influence of the 
Catholic population as much as possible 
in the Province of Ulster, it was open 
for him to assume that if Lord Spencer 
did not convey that desire by secret in- 
structions, at any rate somebody on the 
part of the Government did convey such 
an intimation to the Commissioners, or, 
if not, they were appointed and selected 
from a conviction in the mind of the 
Government that they were men of such 
a complexion as not to need instructions, 
but that their own power of initiation 
would be stimulated by a lively sense of 
favours to come. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Walker) appeared to disclaim 
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the position asserted for him of having 
been represented on the inquiry by 
counsel. He (Mr. Sexton) did nct know 
whether it mattered very much whether 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was re- 
presented by counsel or not. Whether 
or not he was represented at the Derry 
inquiry, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was in the House that day to represent 
himself; and he doubted whether the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, after hear- 
ing the statement which had been made, 
would have the hardihood to get up and 
say that he was dissatisfied with the 
division of the county which had been 
made by the Commissioners. The fa- 
miliar argument of the maps not show- 
ing the configuration of the county had 
once more been trotted out. Did the 
right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Local Government Board really expect 
the Committee to believe, or hope to 
make them accept the statement, that 
these three gentlemen, sitting in Dublin, 
with all the resources of the Valuation 
Office at their disposal, with all the 
maps of every county in Ireland which 
had been taken officially during the last 
half-century deposited at their elbows— 
did the right hon. Gentleman mean to 
tell the Committee that these official 
entlemen in Dublin went through the 
arce of dividing the county of Derry, 
without knowing from the Ordnance 
maps, from the geological maps, from 
the physical maps, and all the maps 
which had been produced from time 
to time, what every schoolboy knew, 
that this range of mountains cut the 
county from North-West to North- 
East? There was not an intelligent 
child of 10 in any National school 
of Ireland who was not acquainted 
with that fact, and there was hardly a 
map hanging on the wall in any school in 
Ireland which did not clearly show this 
range of mountains. When the right 
hon. Gentleman made use of a state- 
ment of that kind, he must credit the 
Irish Members with a degree of credulity 
which usually ceased in the human mind 
before a man arrived at the age which 
would enable him to enter that House. 
The first remark he (Mr. Sexton) had to 
make on the scheme of the Commis- 
sioners was that it afforded, perhaps, 
the most striking instance they had of 
the remarkable, and hitherto unex- 
plained, fact that wherever the Nation- 
alists had agreed to the first scheme of 
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the Commissioners, the Commissioners 
immediately proceeded to alter it. If 
the Commissioners had no object, ex- 
cept the ardent performance of their 
duty, their attitude, wherever the Na- 
tionalists were concerned, was certainly 
most singular. If the National Party 
objected to a scheme, as they did in 
many cases, and said they were not 
satisfied with it, the Commissioners de- 
clared at once—‘‘ We are not able to 
satisfy you, but we stand to our scheme, 
and we will make no attempt to alter 
it.” But if, on the other hand, the Na- 
tionalists said—‘‘ We think your scheme 
in avery good one, and we are quite 
satisfied with it,” what did the Commis- 
sioners do then? They said at once— 
“‘Tf you are satisfied with our scheme, 
there must be something wrong in it;” 
and then they immediately proceeded to 
ascertain what the Whig and Tory 
agents had to say in regard to it, ulti- 
mately altering the scheme in accord- 
ance with the recommendations they re- 
ceived. It would be observed that this 
particular scheme had been unneces- 
sarily kept back. The Commissioners 
were appointed in the month of Decem- 
ber last year, but they did not produce 
this scheme until the month of Febru- 
ary; and there was a shrewd suspicion 
in Ireland that the delay on the part of 
the Commissioners, who were alert 
enough in completing the other scheme 
for the Irish eounties, was not altoge- 
ther unconnected with the fact that the 
county had the honour to be represented 
in that House by Her Majesty’s Solicitor 
General for Ireland. The Commissioners 
said the second scheme was more com- 
pact than the first. That was a matter 
that was capable of being judged by the 
human eye. The first division was 
marked by a blue line, which ran across 
the county. That blue line divided the 
county pretty equally from a point in 
the West to a point in the East. It left 
an equal area on both sides of the line. 
It gave an equal population to either 
side of the line ; it almost left inviolable 
the well-known areas, and it only sepa- 
rated three or four parishes from a 
barony in one case. It was a division 
that was not open to any strong objec- 
tion. In fact, Mr. O’Doherty, who ap- 


eared at the inquiry on behalf of the 
ationalist Party, read a statement 
which had been drawn up at Dungan- 
non on the previous day. That state- 
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ment was to the effect that the line 
fixed upon by the Commissioners, which 
divided the county East and West, met 
with their approval, and they gave their 
reasons for that approval. But the mo- 
ment the Nationalists approved of the 
scheme, from that moment it was 
damned in the minds of its authors. 
The moment the Nationalists expressed 
their approval of any scheme, the Com- 
missioners went a step further with re- 
spect to their scheme, and set about de- 
stroying it. In the original scheme of 
the Commissioners the creeds of the 
county were fairly divided; the non- 
Catholics had the Northern Division 
and the Catholics had the Southern Di- 
vision; and by that arrangement the 
Commissioners had met the rough and 
— demands of justice. As the 
mmittee was aware, the Whigs and 
Tories did not always agree in Ireland ; 
but lately, in Ulster, they had been 
tending towards agreement, and the 
Whig and Tory agents, who appeared 
in Derry, agreed that the first scheme 
should be amended by taking four Ca- 
tholic parishes out of the Southern Divi- 
sion, in order to swamp it with Pro- 
testants—both Parties agreed upon that. 
The next argument, so-called, he had to 
deal with was in the shape of a range 
of mountains, with respect to which he 
would observe that the mountain ran 
was there, but no argument. The right 
hon. Baronet thought nothing of jump- 
ing over a range of mountains in Ar- 
magh—he thought nothing of jumping 
over a range of mountains in Done- 
gal, between Boylagh and Kilmacrenan. 
But wherever there was an excrescence 
on the surface of the earth, were it but 
the size of an anthill, if it could be used 
as an argument to weaken the influence 
of the Catholic Body in Ulster, it imme- 
diately assumed the proportions of a 
range of mountains—but the Himalayas 
themselves, whenever the matter went 
the other way, would be diminished in 
the eyes of the Government. Having 
thrown the four Catholic parishes into 
the Northern Division, a number of 
Protestant parishes were thrown into 
the Southern Division. The first scheme 
of the Commissioners had respect to the 
barony boundaries; but in the second 
scheme the baronies were cut into pieces. 
Anyone who compared the two schemes 
would say that the first was intelligible 
and reasonable; and he would think 
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that Mr. P. White, in claiming for the 
second scheme compactness, was guilty 
of an audacity which had not been mani- 
fested in other cases. The Protestant 
majority in the Southern Division was 
between 1,000 and 2,000. Considering 
that the Protestants were better off in 
the North than the Catholics, it was 
clear that this county had been jerry- 
mandered in such a way as not to lose 
one Protestant vote in the Southern Di- 
vision, and so as to maintain Protestant 
ascendancy in the Northern Division. 
If the Commissioners had any desire to 
allow fair play as between the two 
creeds, why had they thrown 2,000 out 
of their own district ? It was clear that 
the Instructions given to the Commis- 
sioners had been thrown aside. The In- 
structions which the Government had 
given them, from beginning to end, was 
the unconfessed but still operative and 
dominant one—to cut up the county of 
Londonderry in the manner they liked 
best; to have no regard to the sympa- 
thies of the people, or creeds, or local 
interests; to jump over mountains and 
to produce the result that the Catholics 
should be deprived of their fair propor- 
tion of representation, and that the Pr - 
testants should be allowed to predomi- 
nate. It was a pretty scheme, but a 
contemptible one, and he ventured to 
doubt that it would be successful. He 
believed that there would be found a 
great number of Protestant voters whose 
sympathies were with the Nationalist 
Party, and whose interests lay on the 
side of those reforms which that Party 
advocated, and which both Whigs and 
Tories despised. He did not the Go- 
vernment could assure themselves that 
any success would result from these dis- 
creditable intrigues. He believed that 
intrigues more mean, more petty, and 
therefore more repugnant to a manly 
mind than this had never been engaged 
in by a Government; and he thought it 
would be found that as their various 
schemes for maintaining British Govern- 
ment and suppressing public opinion in 
Treland had failed, so this device would 
prove the least successful of all. 

Mr. SMALL said, it was strange that 
this arrangement with regard to the 
county of Londonderry should have been 
made. In the case of Armagh, the 
Southern Division, under any possible 
arrangement, would go with the Na- 
tionalist Party ; and it was only with re- 
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gard to the Mid Division of the county 
that any doubt existed. The Commis- 
sioners, accordingly, took every Pro- 
testant district out of that division, and 
threw them into the Southern Division. 
But in the case of the county of Lon- 
donderry, the Northern Division could 
not be captured for the Nationalists—it 
was the Southern Division only with re- 
gard to which any doubt existed, and 
hence the different action of the Com- 
missioners in the two cases. The Com- 
missioners here took a course quite op- 
posite to that which they had pursued 
in reference to Armagh ; in the one case 
they took the Catholic districts from the 
South Division, and threw them into the 
North Division ; and in the other they 
took the Protestant districts out of the 
North, and threw them into the South- 
ern Division. As the Commissioners 
had transferred several parishes from 
the Southern to the Northern Division 
of the county, it might be mteresting 
to the Committee to know the relative 
proportion of Protestants to Catholics in 
those parishes. They contained Catho- 
lics to a number which was in the pro- 
portion of 50 per cent and 75 per cent 
of all other denominations. Three of the 

arishes were possibly the most Catholic 
in the entire county. Then, with regard to 
the parishes which the Commissioners had 
transferred from the North to the South, 
the position was reversed, the various 
denominations being enormously in ex- 
cess of the Catholics; in fact, out of 
14,115 Denominationalists there were 
only 4,773 Catholics. It did, indeed, seem 
strange that the Commissioners, who 
were said to be actuated by the best in- 
tentions, should have transferred from 
the Northern to the Southern Division 
parishes only where there were Pro- 
testants enormously in excess of the 
Catholics ; and, on the other hand, that 
in all the parishes which they had trans- 
ferred from the Southern to the North- 
ern Division there should be a large 
majority of Catholics. It seemed to him 
that the Nationalists were fairly entitled 
to one seat at least for the county. By 
the Census of 1881 the Catholics formed 
45 per cent of the entire population ; and 
they knew that amongst the rest of the 
population there were as many Na- 
tionalists as amongst the Catholic Body. 
The Nationalists of to-day must, in his 
(Mr. Sexton’s) opinion, form one-half of 
the entire population of the county ; and 
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he said that if there were to be two seats 
for the county, and the two Parties were 
balanced, it would have been only fair 
for the Commissioners to have made 
such a division as would leave one Mem- 
ber to the Nationalist and one Member 
to the non-Nationalist Body, rather than 
to give two Members to the non-Na- 
tionalists and none at all to the Na- 
tionalist Body. The Bill said that the 
North-West Liberties of Londonderry, 
except so much as is comprised in the 
Parliamentary borough of Londonderry, 
was to be included in the North-West 
Division, and the barony of Tikeeran, 
also, except so much as is comprised in 
the Parliamentary borough of London- 
derry. Now, it appeared from this 
that the Parliamentary borough of Lon- 
donderry was not to be included for any 
purpose whatever in either of the divi- 
sions of the county of Londonderry; and 
that being so, he would ask the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
what he meant to do with the free- 
holders who voted in the City of London- 
derry ? Were they to be disfranchised ? 
Because that would be the effect of the 
scheme as now framed by the Oom- 
missioners. Possibly the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would get up and 
say that the freeholders would vote in 
the City of Derry; but that was not the 
case, because if the freeholders were not 
enfranchised in the City of Derry, and 
if they were excluded from all the divi- 
sions of the county, they would not be 
allowed to vote either in the county or 
the city. He did not know whether the 
freeholders in question would be friendly 
to the hon. ol learned Gentleman ; but 
he rather thought that at the next Gené- 
ral Election it would be found that they 
were not so on account of the way they 
had been treated in this matter; at any 
rate, the effect of the Schedule would be 
to disfranchise them. The hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) had pointed out that the barony 
of Loughinshollin was entirely a Catho- 
lic barony. That was the case, and it 
was also true of the adjoining baronies 
of Tikeeran and Kennaught. Other mat- 
ters being equal, would it not have been 
fairer for the Commissioners to have 
joined the Catholic parishes to the Oa- 
tholic baronies rather than joining them 
to Coleraine, and thus uniting Catholics 
with men who were alien to them in in- 
terest and religious feeling. Many meet- 
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ings had been held, and the people of 
Loughinshollin had unanimously pro- 
tested against the scheme which joined 
them to the uncongenial inhabitants of 
Coleraine, rather than to those with 
whom they had sympathy of feeling and 
community of interest in the baronies of 
Kennaught and Tikeeran. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
had endeavoured to prove that the re- 
vised scheme was better than the first 
scheme, as there was a chain of moun- 
tains between the two baronies; but 
was the right hon. Baronet aware that 
there was also a considerable chain of 
mountains between the barony of 
Loughinshollin and the places in Cole- 
raine which it was, by the present 
Amendment, proposed to join to the 
other division? He could assure the 
right hon. Baronet that the mountains 
in the one case were as considerable as 
those in the other. But supposing that 
the obstacles between the two baronies 
were not so great, he would point out 
that there were other barriers of a far 
more serious character between the 
barony of Coleraine and the barony of 
Loughinshollin. He thought the Com- 
missioners might have taken into con- 
sideration, as between the two baronies, 
the entire absence of intercourse, com- 
munity of interest, and religious feeling. 
He trusted, therefore, that this scheme 
would not be agreed to by the Commit- 
tee ; but if it were, and notwithstanding 
that the Catholics in the county had 
been placed in a considerable minority, 
they would still be able to give a very 
good account of themselves; and when 
the next General Election took place it 
would, he thought, be seen by the Com- 
missioners and the Treasury Bench that 
they might as well have left the people 
of the district in question where they 
wished to remain, and not have joined 
them with people they did not want to 
be associated with for the purpose of 
this Bill. Having proposed reasonable 
Amendments to the Government scheme 
in the case of Armagh, Donegal, and 
Londonderry without suecess, he and 
his hon. Friends would look with con- 
cern to the course the Government would 
take in respect of Ulster, in order to see 
whether any concession would be made 
to them when the name of that county 
was reached in the Schedule. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he did 
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not know why he should speak on this 
question at all, and he should not have 
done so were it not for the manner in 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had used his 
name—that was to say, as if he (the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland) were to blame 
for the arrangement made by the Com- 
missioners in respect of the county of 
Londonderry. The hon. and learned 
Member said he (the Solicitor General 
for Ireland) appeared by counsel be- 
fore the Commissioners. But no counsel 
appeared before the Commissioners at 
all, and that statement of the hon. and 
learned Member had been met when the 
general question was before the Com- 
mittee. He decided to take no part in 
the inquiry at the time, and had not 
appeared there directly or indirectly. 
But the agent of the Liberal Party in 
Londonderry had written to him on the 
subject, and his Colleague in the repre- 
sentation and himself had instructed him 
that they “‘ did not think that we should 
interfere ortake any part in the inquiry.” 
That contradicted the statement that he 
had, either one way or the other, taken 
partinthismatter. Hedid not know what 
scheme was proposed; he had not ap- 
peared, and he had instructed no counsel 
or solicitor to appear for him; and this 
arrangement with regard to London- 
derry was not made at his suggestion. 
Of course, what he was saying did not 
touch the merits of the scheme which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had discussed ; 
but as regarded that scheme he would 
say that he thought it better it should 
have been made, because, in his opinion, 
the original scheme was wholly unsup- 
portable from a geographical point of 
view, inasmuch as it did detach baronies 
and interfere with the compactness of 
the divisions, and put a range of moun- 
tains between the two baronies, as his 
right hon. Friend (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
had stated. He believed that a proper 
division of the county had been made, 
and he should be going out of his way 
if he were to appear in that House to 
join with hon. Members opposite in 
condemning it. With regard to Mr. 
Piers White, everyone knew that he was 
a man of honour and integrity; and he 
would say, in conclusion, with respect 
to the scheme of the Boundary Commis- 
sioners, that he believed it was properly 
made; at any rate, he was prepared to 
acquiesce in it. 















Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the So- 
licitor General for Ireland (Mr. Walker) 
was well known as a dexterous counsel, 
and he had proved his title to that re- 


putation on this occasion by the de- | posal 


fence he had just made. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said that Dr. 
Todd did not appear for the Liberal 
Party for Derry; but he had not sat 
down without saying that Dr. Todd re- 
presented the Liberal Party, for he had 
said that he had represented him, the 
Solicitor General for Ireland. As Louis 
XIV. said—‘ Z’etat c’est moi,’”’ so the 
hon. and learned Gentleman might say 
under these circumstances—‘‘I am the 
Liberal Party.” The distinction the 
hon. and learned Gentleman sought 
to draw between Dr. Todd representing 
him and representing the Liberal Party 
was about as remarkable as the state- 
ment that counsel had not appeared, 
but only a solicitor. When the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had thought it 
necessary and proper to correct the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) upon the small 
fact that it was a solicitor and not a 
barrister that had appeared, he must 
have been very hard up indeed for an 
argument with which to defend his posi- 
tion. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) did not, 

nerally speaking, deny the right of a 
Nomber of the Government to take = 
in the settlement of these matters. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had told them how, in his 
constituency, he had appeared and had 
justified, as he was entitled to justify, 
his action in the matter; but he (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) had ventured to interject 
that the right hon. Gentleman was 
speaking of England, while they were 
speaking of Ireland, and that the action 
of officials in England differed entirely 
from the action of officials in Ireland. 
The two things might be called by the 
same name; but they were, as a matter 
of fact, very different things indeed. 
Everyone knew that the official hier- 
archy in Ireland were able to exercise 
the pressure upon all proceedings in 
their country, judicial and otherwise, 
which officials could not exercise in 
England ; and if he (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor) had not been called to Order by a 
recent decree in the House for stating 
that such a thing was possible as a 
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partizan Judge, he should say that even 
the Judges in Ireland were at the beck 
and call of the Executive Government. 
What did the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman say in defence of this pro- 
? He professed to be shocked at 
the Irish Members bringing the ques- 
tion of religious creed into this matter. 
But, unfortunately, religion marked 
political differences in the North and 
in other parts of that country. He was 
sorry to say it, but such was the case. 
He hoped that the fact that religion did 
mark political differences would gradu- 
ally disappear, and that there would be 
other divisions of opinion in Ireland in 
future than those marked out by Catho- 
licism and Protestantism. But they 
must take things as they were, and un- 
questionably they could only tell a man’s 
politics in Ireland from the religious 
creed he professed. It was not the 
members of the National Party in that 
House who had introduced this ques- 
tion of religious difference atall. Their 
whole effort and aim, in the course of 
the s le they had been engaged in 
during the last four or five years in 
Ireland, had been to drive sectarian dif- 
ferences from the platforms, and no- 
where had they made more strained 
and consistent efforts than in the sacred 
conclaves of the Churches. He thought 
that by this time they would have suc- 
ceeded in welding men of different re- 
ligious creeds into one political society, 
if it had not been for the malignant, 
and he was afraid he must say 
shameful, effort on the part of the Con- 
servative Party in the North of Ireland 
to revive the dying and almost dead 
sectarian spirit in that part of the coun- 
try. Therefore, no one would misunder- 
stand him when he spoke of the dif- 
ference of religious creeds being one of 
the elements at work in this matter. 
He hoped that, in spite of the fact that 
the Boundary Commissioners had thrown 
Catholics into Protestant divisions, and 
Protestants into Catholic divisions, for 
the benefit of Whigs and Tories, the 
only effect would be to draw to the Na- 
tionalists a considerable section of those 
who professed the Protestant religion. 
Several matters had been alluded to in 
the course of a discussion with regard to 
which he would like to say a word. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board had said that 
the hon. and learned Member for Mona- 
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ghan (Mr. Healy) had stated that there 
were secret instructions issued by Lord 
Spencer to the Boundary Commissioners, 
and that the Lord Lieutenant had sedu- 
lously denied that statement. Well, 
his (Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s) reply was 
that there was no necessity for issuing 
any instructions, either open or secret, 
to such Boundary Commissioners as had 
been appointed by Dublin Castle. Lord 
Spencer knew very well, when he selected 
the four gentlemen he did select, that 
there was no necessity on his part for 
preparing any instructions. He was 
perfectly sure that they would do the 
work of Dublin Castle without even a 
nod or a wink from him, or from anyone 
else in the Government. What was the 
character of these four gentlemen? He 
was not going to say anything about 
them personally, for he had no doubt 
that they were gentlemen of very high 
character indeed. But what he wished 
someone on the Treasury Bench to an- 
swer was this—Was it proper that in 
the appointments made representatives 
of the vast majority of the Irish people 
should be carefully excluded? Suppos- 
ing they had been dealing with the case 
of England, and that the Commissioners 
had all been selected from the Conserva- 
tive Party, would they not have had a 
howl from the Liberal Members of the 
House? Or, supposing all the Commis- 
sioners had been selected from the Libe- 
ral Party, would there not have been a 
howl from the Conservatives? Well, in 
Ireland the Nationalists outnumbered all 
other Parties in a way in which the 
Liberals could not claim to outnumber 
the Conservatives in England, or the 
Conservatives claim to outnumber the 
Liberals. The appointment of Boun- 
dary Commissioners in Ireland, as a 
matter of fact, seemed to have been 
regulated on the extraordinary principle 
that the only political Party which 
should not be represented should be 
the political Party representing three- 
fourths of the people of the country. 
When they heard the melancholy lay 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) on 
this question, he supposed they would 
be told that the Boundary Commis- 
sioners in Ireland were not selected for 
a political purpose. The right hon. 
Gentleman might say that ; but the Irish 
Members would reserve to themselves 
perfect liberty of action as to the amount 
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of credence they might think it neces- 
sary to give to the statement. These 
gentlemen were selected because they did 
not profess certain political principles. 
They might not have been selected be- 
cause they were Whigs, or they might 
not have been selected use they were 
Tories ; but they certainly were selected 
because they were not Nationalists. 
Who were these gentlemen? Well, two 
of them were Engineer officers, he be- 
lieved, and he would grant for the sake 
of argument that they had no pro- 
nounced political opinions. But what 
did an Irish Nationalist mean to an 
Eagineer officer? Why, every Par- 
nellite meant to such an individual a 
rebel. Every Nationalist in Ireland was 
a rebel—everyone who dared to follow 
the lead of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) was to an 
Engineer officer that which he was to 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port (Mr. Warton)—that was to say, a 
person who had more or less trampled 
on the Oath of Allegiance. As a matter 
of fact, Engineer officers did not require 
any instructions from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant at all; their duty, as they would 
interpret it, to the Queen and the State, 
was to do everything they could to put 
down what they would call the Party of 
Disloyalty and Disorder in Ireland. Who 
were the other two Commissioners? 
Why, there was Mr. Bourke, an In- 
spector of the Local Government Board, 
and to Government officials, as well as to 
Engineer officers, of course a Parnellite 
wasarebel. Mr. Bourke could, of course, 
be depended upon for doing what he 
could to weaken the Party of Disorder 
without instructions from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Then there was Mr. Piers 
White, who might be called the pidce de 
resistance in this matter. The moment 
the Irish Members raised any objection 
to the Boundary Commissioners, the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General, both got 
up in the most solemn and serious man- 
ner and declared that Mr. Piers White 
was a Roman Catholic gentleman, as if 
the Irish Members did not know that 
some of the bitterest and worst enemies 
of Ireland and her national rights were 
respectable Roman Catholic gentlemen. 
Why, if there were no respectable 
Roman Oatholic gentlemen in Ireland— 
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if there were no bad Irishmen, they 
would have settled the Irish Question to 
their satisfaction long ago. What was 
Mr. Piers White? An eminent lawyer, 
no doubt ; a Queen’s Counsel, a man who 
had, he believed, a very large practice 
at the Bar. In fact, one of the last oc- 
casions on which he had seen the learned 
gentleman was as leader—he might say 
as bare leader—to his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) in a case in which he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) himself had some interest, 
and nothing could exceed the discretion 
and ability with which Mr. Piers White 
conducted hiscase. So eminent was Mr. 
Piers Whyte that he performed the same 
function to the Government in Ireland 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
Trevelyan) was once reported to perform 
to the Government in general—that was 
to say, he acted as maid ofall work. He 
got all the jobs which were going which 
could not be attended to by the Law 
Officers of the Crown. Mr. Piers White, 
amongst other things given him to do, 
had been sent down to Derry on a pre- 
vious occasion, and his action there was 
such as ought to have incapacitated him 
in the eyes of every impartial man from 
ever going within 50 miles of any dis- 
puted matter in Derryagain. Whatdid 
he do on that occasion? There had been 
a riot in Derry—a most unprovoked and 
shameful riot. Because the then Lord 
Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Dawson) had 
ventured to lecture to his co-religionists 
and brother politicians, he was sat upon 
by the Protestant Orangemen. This 
respectable Irish gentleman was sent 
down to inquire into the matter, and he 
had given all the merit to the Orange 
Tory mob, and had thrown all the blame 
upon his co-religionists. In his Report 
the learned gentleman said—‘‘ Mr. 
O’Donnell, solicitor, and others repre- 
sented the Nationalists;’’ and he put the 
word Nationalists in inverted commas, 
after the style affected by Zhe Dublin 
Daily Express. He acted under the de- 
lusion that those who called themselves 
Nationalists could only be described with 
the shameful and sarcastic addition of 
inverted commas. Mr. Piers White 
was, in fact, as anti-National as anyone 
in the House could possibly be. The 
triumph of the National Party was just 
as obnoxious to Mr. Piers White as it 
was to the right hon. and learned Gen- 
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tlemen who represented the Irish Con- 
servative Party on the Front Opposition 
Bench at the present moment (Mr. 
Gibson and Mr. Plunket)—in fact, Mr. 
Piers White belon to the class of 
ntlemen who could never forget their 
arty, because they had been banished 
for ever from the political platforms of 
Ireland and from that House. In fact, 
he was sure Mr. Piers White would 
greatly prefer the time when an Irish 
constituency and seat in that House was 
the path of the dirt of corruption, 
and of treason to the dignity of the 
Judicial Bench. What had been the 
effect of the operations of the Boundary 
Commissioners on the city of Derry? 
Why, to disproportion, or very much 
diminish, the chances of the Catholics 
of the place finding a Representative 
in that House. He with the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford County (Mr. Small) in the able 
speech he had made on this question. 
The hon. Member was an Ulster Catho- 
lic himself, and could speak with feeling 
upon this question. He had spoken of 
the cruelty of separating the Catholics 
of three parishes from their co-reli- 
gionists in the barony. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland (Mr. Walker) had talked of 
the barrier of a mountain ; but the hon. 
Member for Wexford County (Mr. 
Small) had very properly said there 
were barriers far more impassable and 
far more insurmountable in Derry and 
other parts of the North of Ireland than 
barriers of that kind. Did the inhabi- 
tants of these three parishes, whose con- 
venience, forsooth, had been so consulted, 
object to be thrown in with their co- 
religionists on the other side of this 
mountain? Did they make any repre- 
sentation of the inconvenience that the 
mountain would cause them in going to 
the polling booth? Were they not, on 
the contrary, all protesting as one voice 
against being thrown in with men of a 
different tothemselves? The hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had 
— “ — P. O’Connor) that 
ese e@ co ave a tem 
polling booth constructed for reas 4 
one side of the mountain, and that was 
perfectly true. But the barrier was not 
the mountain in that part of Ireland. 
The barrier was one of religious dissen- 
sion and consequent political differences. 


He thought that in this matter the action 
[Seventeenth Night. ] 
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of the Boundary Commissioners had 
been something horribly cruel. He did 
not envy thosé hon. Members who would 
have to fight the Ulster constituencies. 
He certainly should not go through a 
contest in any of these places if he could 
possibly avoid it. Those who had the 
small, but disagreeable, experience that 
he had had on one occasion, marching, 
as he did, between two companies of 
soldiers and a large body of police drawn 
up at the railway station amidst a shower 
bath of bricks, would know that an elec- 
tion in the North of Ireland was about 
as ugly a business as any political man 
could be called upon toface. But in the 
future what would be the state of things 
when the Catholics, instead of being left 
alone, would be mixed up in this way 
with Protestants? If the Catholics had 
been congregated into one district, elec- 
tions would have taken place in peace 
and quietness ; but now there would be 
every incentive and stimulus to horrible 
political excitement, and a terrible dis- 
proportion would be established between 
the Catholics and the Protestants in the 
North of Derry. He did not ex rate 
when he said that the lives of the Catho- 
lics would scarcely be safe. He did not 
know how the Government would be 
able to cope with the difficulty, although, 
of course, it would be their duty to pro- 
tect those who were likely to suffer. An 
hon. Friend of his suggested that they 
would have to add an additional sum to 
the Vote in order to meet the expenses 
of the police. On the present occasion, 
he thought the Irish Members had made 
as reasonable a demand as had been 
made during the whole discussion of this 
question of the Seats Bill. The pro- 
ceedings of the Boundary Commissioners 
had been most unjust and unfair ; they 
had acted in the interests of the so-called 
Loyal Party in Ireland. One would have 
thought that by this time the Govern- 
ment of this country and all English 
Parties would have become alive to the 
fact that injustice was the best way to 
compel and extend a spirit of disloyalty 
amongst the Irish people. The only 
hope of the Irish Members was that 
their protest, even if it were futile so far 
as that Assembly was concerned, would 
be heard and attended to outside, and 
that it would give every true Nationalist 
in Derry, and in other parts of Ireland, 
another argument in favour of putting 
an end to the revolting system by which 
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Irish rights were at the mercy of Eng- 
lish j andering and trickery. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, it was, 
perhaps, useless to prolong the discus- 
sion—no good result seemed likely to be 
derived from it. They were appealing 
here to no tribunal. They had no ver- 
dict to expect from the Assembly on this 
question ; because, as he had said on a 
previous occasion, the matter was one 
which had been already squared and 
settled between the two chief Parties in 
that House. The question they were 
now debating was a foregone conclusion, 
and nothing that hon. Members on those 
(the Irish) Benches could say would 
tend to alter it in the slightest degree. 
Nevertheless, they felt it their duty to 
make their protest against the arrange- 
ments which had been made in Ireland 
by the Boundary Commissioners, which 
the Irish Members, and he trusted the 
Committee, now knew were exceedingly 
unfair and dishonest to the National 
Party in that country. It was impos- 
sible for any impartial man, English or 
Irish, who had paid the slightest atten- 
tion to the course of this discussion, not 
to see that in the North of Ireland, when 
the Commissioners reached debateable 
ground, they accepted the proposals of, 
and gave heed to, the arguments and 
representations put before them by the 
anti-National Party, and entirely disre- 
garded therepresentations and claims of 
the National Party. The evidence upon 
that point was conclusive. How was it 
possible that the anti-National Party 
could be right in every one of their pro- 
posals?—and yet in every case their 
views had been acceded to. One could 
understand it if, in laying their cases be- 
fore a fair tribunal, two or three or 
four decisions were given in their favour, 
and here and there others were given 
against them; but in these cases hon. 
Members were face to face with the re- 
markable fact that in every instance, 
with scarcely an exception, the claims of 
the anti-National Party had been ac- 
cepted by the Commissioners, while the 
claims and pleadings of the National 
Party had Sead given to the winds. 
Not only was that the case, but, as had 
been already stated in the Committee, 
whenever the Nationalists objected to the 
schemes of the Commissioners, or to the 
schemes of the Tory Party, their objec- 
tions went for nothing. henever the 


Nationalists had agreed with the Com- 
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missioners’ schemes, and had said they 
would take no action in the matter— 
whenever the representatives of the 
National Party, in reply to the question 
—‘‘ Do you think this is a fair arrange- 
ment?” said—‘*We could wish for 
something a little better, but we do not 
expect to have everything exactly as we 
wish it, and therefore we donot object’ — 
did they think the Commissioners had 
acted = their own suggestion? Not 
they. Directly the Nationalists took up 
that course of action and seemed to be 
satisfied with the arrangement, the Com- 
missioners appeared to lose confidence 
in their original scheme, and at once 
proceeded to alter it. These were plain 
and patent facts, and the conclusion to 
which they pointed must be obvious to 
every Member of the Committee. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solici- 
tor General for Ireland was an able 
lawyer and knew the value of evi- 
dence. Right well he knew the value 
of the evidence produced in this de- 
bate by the Nationalist Members. He 
knew that it was irresistible. He knew 
that if he had such strong evidence 
in every case in which he was engaged 
in Ireland for the Crown he would be 
able invariably to secure a conviction. 
Aye, on evidence less cogent and conclu- 
sive than that produced by the National- 
ists in these cases, men had been hung 
in Ireland. But they had further proof 
of the fact that the Orange or anti-Na- 
tional Party in the North of Ireland had 
been unfairly benefited by the revised 
schemes of the Commissioners. Her 
Majesty’s Government had been charged 
with a desire to make peace with their 
enemies and opponents in various parts 
of the world. They had made peace 
with the Boers, and they were now 
going to scuttle out of the Soudan. 
But they had done more than that; 
they had made peace with the Orange- 
men of the North of Ireland. There 
was not a word or a whisper against 
the scheme of the Boundary Com- 
missioners in the North of Ireland, for 
the reason that the anti-Nationalists 
had got all they claimed. The Govern- 
ment, through their Commissioners, had 
made a complete surrender to this Party, 
and in this way peace had been pur- 
chased from the anti-National Party and 
the Orange and Emergency men of the 
North; but they had yet to learn whe- 
ther the peace of Ireland would be pro- 
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moted by the surrender to this Party. 
For himself, he did not think it would. 
He was of opinion that, by these unfair 
pre ere a fundof trouble had been 
stored up both for Ireland and for England 
too. Thearrangements, he felt convinced, 
would lead to the continuation of strife 
and heartburnings, because the con- 
sciousness was in the minds of the 
National Party that they had been un- 
justly treated, and that the divisions 
had been made without right and justice 
in consequence of the partizanship and 
political bigotry of the Commissioners 
appointed to deal with the matter. A 
good deal had been said about Catholics 
and Protestants; but he wished to say, 
and he believed the Committee recog- 
nized the fact, that the Irish Members 
had really no sectarian feeling in the 
matter at all. This was not a question 
of creed. The Irish Members merely 
asked for political justice and fair play 
in these arrangements, and they had not 
got it. Still they meant to fight a good 
battle for their rights in the North of 
Ireland, and it appeared to him that by- 
and-bye they would prove triumphant. 
However that might be, he was sure 
that the interests of justice and public 
peace and content would have been 
greatly advanced if the Commissioners 
had acted in an upright, honest, and im- 
partial manner, instead of making a 
surrender to the advantage of one 
Party and to the disadvantage of the 
other. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, there was a 
Dr. Todd, a member of the Irish 
Bar, and a Mr. Todd, a solicitor, and 
therefore it was very easy for the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) to have 
confused one with the other. Now, 
the letter which was referred to by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Walker) did not faithfully represent the 
facts of the case as far as Mr. Todd was 
concerned. He (Mr. Biggar) knew very 
little of Mr. Todd; but this he did know 
—that Mr. Todd had not obtained in 
Derry a reputation for truthfulness. It 
was generally accepted that Mr. Todd’s 
word was not to be believed. Certainly, 
the letter which he had written, and which 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
Ireland had referred to, did not coincide 
with what Mr. Todd stated at the in- 
quiry in Derry before Mr. White. Mr. 
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Todd stated at the inquiry that he ap- 
peared for the Liberal Party, and that 
he had a letter from Sir Thomas M‘Clure 
and one from the Solicitor General for 
Ireland, and both those Gentlemen ex- 
pressed themselves dissatisfied with the 
scheme propounded by the Commis- 
sioners, but they approved of the scheme 
which he (Mr. Todd) proposed on behalf 
of the Liberal Party. The proposition 
made by Mr. Todd was that the county, 
instead of being divided into North and 
South Derry, as proposed by the Boun- 
dary Commissioners, should be divided 
into East and West Derry. One of the 
ints which Mr. Todd pressed upon the 
mmissioner, Mr. White, was that 
there was great community of interest 
between those who lived on the Eastern 
side of the county of Derry. Mr. Hunter, 
a wholesale grocer from Coleraine, was 
called to show that he was selling goods 
so far South as the town of Maghera, 
which was in the Southern part of the 
county. If Mr. Hunter’s evidence was 
of any value at all, it had a closer con- 
nection with the towns of Kilrea and 
Garvagh, which were now placed in the 
Southern Division of the county. The 
tendency of Mr. Hunter’s trade must be 
towards Coleraine. He (Mr. Biggar) 
knew quite well that the produce of 
Kilrea and Garvagh—two places which 
had been changed from the Northern 
to the Southern Division of the county 
—was taken to Coleraine and not to 
Belfast. There was no community of 
interest with these places and the South- 
ern part of the county such as there 
should be if community of interest was 
the ground upon which the scheme was 
propounded. Evidence was given by 
parties who lived on each side of the 
mountain range near to the town of 
Dungivan to show that the connection 
was very strong between the inhabitants 
of the two sides of the range. He was 
not disposed, however, to press that 
int too strongly on the Committee ; 
ut what he did maintain was that the 
arse: to take from the barony of 
oleraine the part which laid North of 
the town of Kilrea was a most rea- 
sonable one. The argument of the Go- 
vernment that the Southern Division of 
Derry should have a larger population 
than the Northern part, because of the 
possible or probable increase of the 
population of the town of Coleraine and 
the city of Derry, was quite untenable. 
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The increase in the population of the 
city of Derry could never have any in- 
fluence on the voting power of the 
county proper, for the very reason that 
the liberties of Derry extended far be- 
yond the city walls. That part of the 
argument, therefore, had no weight 
whatever, and was not entitled to any 
consideration. Then, with regard to 
the expected increase in the population 
of the town of Coleraine. One of the 
arguments adduced by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Coleraine (Sir Hervey 
Bruce) in favour of Coleraine being 
allowed to retain its Member, was that 
Coleraine was an ancient town. It was 
said that this ancient town was likely to 
increase its population by 3,000 within 
a very limited time. Now, the present 
population was only 7,000; so that at 
the rate of progress in times past they 
would have to wait for very many gene- 
rations before the population reached 
10,000. Reference had been made by 
some of his hon. Friends to the fact 
that Mr. White, the Commissioner who 
held the inquiry in Derry, was a Catholic 
in religion. He (Mr. Biggar) did not 
like to mention questions of religion, 
because he believed that, in time to 
come, a large proportion of the non- 
Catholics would vote with the Catholic 
Nationalists. But he was informed on 
very good authority that this Mr. White, 
who was sent down by the Government 
to act as their agent in Derry, went over 
to the Conservative agent at Kingstown 
in 1883, and made a perfectly bogus 
claim to a vote—a claim which was re- 
fused by the Revising Barrister. He 
(Mr. Biggar) thought that the Govern- 
ment, a they were making selections 
of gentlemen to represent them, should 
select gentlemen of a higher character 
for integrity than Mr. White seemed to 
possess. Taking all the circumstances 
into account, the Government ought to 
amend the scheme to such an extent as 
would bring the populations of the 
Northern and Southern Divisions more 
alike. By the original scheme of the 
Boundary Commissioners there was a 
very fair equalization of population be- 
tween the Northern and Southern parts 
of the county ; indeed, he was disposed 
to regard the original divisions as im- 
partial and honest. The divisions as 
finally arranged were partial and dis- 
honest, and could not be defended in 
reason by anyone. Even if the divisions 
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were altered as suggested, he believed 
that in both divisions there would be, 
according to present expectations, a ma- 
jority against the popular Party; but then 
the divisions would be honest and rea- 
sonable, and capable of being defended. 
As far as compactness or any argument 
of that sort was concerned, the present 
scheme was perfectly outrageous. The 
Government ought to agree to a more 
compact and reasonable scheme, and 
one more in conformity with the In- 
structions to the Commissioners. 

Mr. KENNY said, he thought that 
the attitude of the Government in the 
case of Derry was extremely unreason- 
able. The divisions of Derry were en- 
tirely at variance with local opinion. It 
was contended, in support of the scheme, 
that the Commissioners had been forced 
to follow the natural boundaries of the 
county. It was perfectly true, as stated 
by the Boundary Commissioners, that 
they had had regard to the fact that a 
range of mountains naturally divided 
the two divisions. But there was this 
to be said in reply to such a contention, 
that, no matter in what direction they 
adopted boundaries in Derry, they would 
have to follow more or less some range 
of mountains, because mountains were 
sO numerous; no matter what course 
was pursued, a range of mountains 
might be used for the purpose of making 
what would be called a natural division. 
If the contention of the Boundary Com- 
missioners was worth anything at all, 
they should, instead‘of running the line 
of demarcation Eastwards, have pursued 
a line further Northwards. They would 
then have obtained two perfectly com- 
pact divisions. Furthermore, although 
the Commissioners were instructed to 
observe as far as possible the ancient 
divisions of counties, they had, in the 
case of the county of Londonderry, set 
those divisions entirely aside. He could 
not understand how the Boundary Com- 
missioners believed that the scheme 
they had proposed would command any- 
thing like general consent, for they had 
adopted lines which were utterly at 
variance with anything which would 
make it possible for the divisions to be 
considered compact. As to the names 
of the divisions, they were forced, owing 
to the lines of division pursued by the 
Boundary Commissioners in Ulster, to 
use the terms North-West Londonderry 
and North-East Londonderry. If, how- 
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ever, the divisions had been made pro- 
perly in accordance with the points of 
the compass, the names North or South 
or East or West Londonderry might 
have been used. It was perfectly clear 
that, owing to the peculiar position of 
Parties in the county, the lines pursued 
by the Commissioners were dictated 
more by political expediency than by 
any real regard to the Instructions issued 
to them by the Lord Lieutenant. Under 
the original scheme, it was very pro- 
bable that for the Southern part of the 
county a Nationalist would have been 
returned. As soon as this was observed 
by the Whigs and Tories, the boundaries 
were altered so that the Nationalist 
element in the South should be split up. 
So strong were the Nationalists in Lon- 
donderry, that they were fully entitled 
to return one of the Members. The 
Government would do well to accept the 
Amendment, which he would support if 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Healy) 
carried it to a division. 

Mr. SMALL asked if it was not the 
fact that, owing to the new arrange- 
ments, the freeholde:s would be disfran- 
chised for the city of Derry? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
thought the freeholders would vote in 
the city as borough voters. 

Mr. SMALL said, that if the right 
hon. Baronet would refer to the Return 
presented in 1883, he would find he was 
quite in error. The city of Derry was 
not a county in itself, as the right hon. 
Baronet seemed to imagine. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was much obliged to the hon. Gentle- 
man for mentioning the matter. He 
would make inquiries on the subject, 
and promise the hon. Member that the 
matter should be set right if a mistake 
had been made. 

Mr. HEALY said, that this was a 
very important point; because, if the 
freeholders were to be thrown into the 
county from the borough, a re-arrange- 
ment of the scheme of the Commis- 
sioners would be necessitated. It was 
impossible to let the matter stand as it 
was, for 300 or 400 people would be 
thrown into the county. ‘They had, in 
this fact, a good reason for referring 
the entire scheme to the Commissioners, 
and he thought he and his hon. Friends 
must press the right hon. Baronet to 
promise them that the whole question 
should be referred back to the Commis- 
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sioners. This was not a trifling matter. 
A mistake had been made, and strange 
to say in the county for which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland (Mr. Walker) 
was Member. It was proper to assume 
that the voters thrown into the county 
would be Tories, and it would be very 
interesting to discover why the Commis- 
sioners had made the mistake. The 
right hon. Baronet had got a precedent 
in the case of Southwark, for referring 
the scheme back to the Commissioners. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would undertake to make immediate in- 
quiries into the matter. 

Mr. HEALY said, that the chief point 
involved was that the voters thrown into 
the county would unquestionably be 
Tories. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked if 
the allegation of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was that the Boundary Com- 
missioners had purposely made a mis- 
take ? 

Mr. HEALY said, he did not make 
such an allegation; but what he did 
maintain was that these voters, who 
were all Tories, would be disfranchised 
for the city of Derry. That was, no 
doubt, a very convenient thing for 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Walker), who was the Member for the 
county. When the Nationalists had 
been cheated by dodges, as they had 
been in Donegal, Tyrone, Armagh, 
Derry, Belfast, and Antrim, there was 
no reason why they should be chary in 

iving their opinion. The right hon. 

aronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had 
hardly met the matter fairly; he stated 
he would look into the matter. That 
was not the way he met the case of the 
borough of Southwark. In that case 
he ordered a fresh inquiry. Surely, the 
people of Derry were quite as much en- 
titled to a fresh inquiry as the people of 
Southwark. 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
if the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Healy) preferred it, he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) would ask Sir John Lambert and 
Sir Francis Sandford to reconsider the 
matter and report upon it. 

Mr. HEALY said, there was an ex- 
cess population in the division of 3,000, 
and there was no reason in the world 
why the figures should not be correct. 
The borough of Londonderry had in- 
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creased; but as far as he could see the 
borough of Coleraine had not; if the 
population of Coleraine had increased, 
it had not done so by more than a score 
in the course of 10 years. Why should 
this fictitious reverence of the borough 
of Londonderry influence the Govern- 
ment? The overplus of 3,000 made a 
vast difference, and he appealed to the 
Government to bring about a balance 
of population. 

Mr. SMALL said, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had ex- 
pressed his readiness to reconsider the 
matter. That he should have time to 
do so, he (Mr. Small) begged to move 
that the Chairman should now report 
Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 


Small.) 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I will 
make every possible inquiry, and if I 
can remedy the mistake, supposing one 
to have been made, I will be happy to 
do so. 

Question put. 

The Committee proceeded to a Divi- 
sion, and the Chairman stated that he 
thought the Noes had it, and, his de- 
cision being challenged, he directed the 
Ayes to stand up in their places; and 17 
Members only having stood up, he de- 
clared the Noes had it. 

Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Schedule.” 


Mr. HEALY said, the incident which 
had just occurred formed an admirable 
example of the way in which the Bill 
had been got up. The Commissioner 
when he went down to Derry alleged, 
as a reason for putting 3,000 more peo- 
ple into one division than into another, 
that the city of Londonderry would act 
as a counterpoise; and yet it had been 
shown that it was not included in the di- 
vision, and that the freeholders of the 
city of Londonderry were excluded from 
the Bill altogether and deprived of their 
votes. The Irish Members, in calling 
attention to the shortcomings of the 
measure, were met in Committee by no 
single shred or scrap of reason for any- 
thing that had been done. And it had 
further been pointed out that the scheme 
for the two divisions of the county of 
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Londonderry was among the last issued 
by the Commissioners, and that it car- 
ried out, upon the face of it, the same 
principle of chicanery which had guided 
the House of Commons all through. Of 
course, the Irish Members were power- 
less in that House; and when they 
moved to report Progress in order to 
afford time for further consideration, the 
New Rules, for the first time since they 
had been passed, were put in force 
againstthem in Committee, and they were 
called upon to stand up in their places. 
That was an example of the way in which 
important Irish questions were always 
treated. The Irish Members were 
blocked and stopped by the Government 
and their majority in all their endea- 
vours to obtain justice; but, at all 
events, they had convicted the Govern- 
ment and the gentleman deputed to 
conduct the Bonndary Inquiry at Derry, 
not only of malignity, but of a con- 
spiracy to deprive the Nationalist Party 
of their rights. They had also shown 
that so far as the Commissioner himself 
was concerned, he was in absolute igno- 
rance of everything he professed to 
know so much about. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 59; 
Noes 17: Majority 42. — (Div. List, 
No. 116.) 

On the Motion of Mr. Sexton, the 
following Amendment made:—In page 
102, line 1, leave out ‘‘ North.” 


On the Motion of Sir Cartes W. 
Drxxg, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 102, at end of line 13, leave 
out ‘‘ and.” 


Str CHARLES W.DILKE,in moving, 
in line 14, after ‘“‘ Street,” to insert— 

“* And in the parish of Clonbroney the town- 
lands of Rinvanny and Cartronreagh, and in 
the parish of Grannard the townland of Castle- 
nugent,”’ 
explained that the object of the Amend- 
ment was to place in the Schedule three 
small townlands which had been omitted 
in the North Longford Division. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 102, line 14, after “‘ Street,’’ insert 
“and in the parish of Clonbroney the town- 
lands of Rinvanny and Cartronreagh, and in 
the parish of Grannard the townland of Castle- 
nugent.’’—(Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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ment would alter the scheme? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE replied 
in the negative. At present, these town- 
lands were entirely omitted. 


Question put, and agreed tv; words 
inserted accordingly. 


On the Motion of Mr. Cartan, the 
following Amendment made :—In e 
102, leave out, in line 21, the words 
“The Dundalk Division,’ and insert 
the words ‘‘ North Louth.” 


Mr. CALLAN proposed an Amend- 
ment, in the North Louth Division, to 
insert, after “‘ Lower Dundalk,” “ and 
the parish of Killaney, and that part of 
the parish of Louth included in the 
barony of Ardee.” He said he did not 
anticipate any opposition on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill. It was not a matter which 
affected Party politics in the slightest 
degree. He saw that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) 
had been speaking to the President of 
the Local Government Board, and he 
presumed that it was in reference to this 
Amendment. He could, however, assure 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
that his proposal would make no differ- 
ence as to the state of Parties in the 
county, and that, however they might 
jerrymander and twist and turn the 
county of Louth, the result would be 
just the same. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Callan) was under a misappre- 
hension. He had not been speaking to 
; the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board in refer- 
ence to this question at all. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was glad to 
find that his suspicion was unfounded ; 
| but he might add that no amount of 
; jerrymandering to which the division 
could be subjected would prevent the 
return of Nationalist Members for the 
county of Louth, and his proposal only 
affected a matter which was deemed to 
be for the convenience of the inhabitants 
of the district. If hon. Members would 
look at the map, they would see that the 
parish of Killaney was 27 miles from 
the town of Drogheda, and only eight 
from the town of Dundalk, and he 
might almost offer a reward of £5 
|for every Killaney man who had 
i 
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ever been found in the town of Drog- 
heda, without ever being called upon 
to pay the money. No Killaney man 
was ever found there, except, perhaps, 
on a fair day. He made this proposal 
simply on the ground of convenience to 
the people of Killaney, who were sepa- 
rated from Drogheda by a river, and if 
a man wished to go to Drogheda from 
Killaney, he would in the first place 
have to travel for some miles through 
the county of Monaghan. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
accept the proposition, and would refer 
this point Sook to the Boundary Com- 
missioners, in order that they might 
make report to him simply how the 
question stood as a matter of conveni- 
ence to the people of the locality. He 
had no intention of pressing the Amend- 
ment now ; but he would be prepared to 
accept the assurance of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the matter would be 
referred to the Commissioners. In 
return, he would assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that the proposal had nothing 
of a jerrymandering nature about it, 
but simply related to a matter of con- 
venience. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 102, after line 27, to insert ‘‘ And 
the parish of Killaney, and that part of the 
parish of Louth included in the barony of 
Ardee.”’—( Mr. Callan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
accepted the representation of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Callan). So far as he could 
find out there was no objection whatever 
to the change. The district proposed to 
be added to the North Division was in 
the Northern part of the county, in the 
barony of Ardee; and, no doubt, the 
Amendment would give a clearer and a 
more compact boundary. The figures 
also would be left pretty nearly as they 
now were. That being so, he would be 
very glad to refer the matter to the 
Boundary Commissioners, and if the 
hon. Member would move his Amend- 
ment on the Report, he would have no 
objection to it. 

Mr. CALLAN intimated that he 
would withdraw the Amendment on the 
assurance just given that it would be 
referred to the Boundary Commissioners, 
and would be accepted if it were not 
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considered by them to be objection- 
able. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Catzan, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
103, line 1, leave out the words “ The 
Drogheda Division,” and insert ‘‘ South 
Louth.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Kenny, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
103, line 8, leave out ‘‘ The,” and after 
the word “‘Mayo,”’ ‘‘ Division;” in line 
13, leave out ‘‘The,” and after the word 
“Mayo,” ‘‘ Division ;” in line 18, leave 
out ‘ The,” and after the word ‘‘ Mayo,” 
‘* Division ;”’ and in line 23, leave out 
“The,” and after the word ‘‘ Mayo,” 
** Division.” 

On the Motion of Mr. Smatt, the 
following Amendments made:—In page 
104, line 4, leave out ‘‘ The,” and after 
the word ‘‘ Meath,’”’ leave out ‘‘ Divi- 
sion;” in line 12, leave out ‘ The,” 
and after the word ‘‘ Meath,” leave out 
‘*« Division ;’’ and in line 25, leave out 
“The,” and after the word “ Mona- 
ghan,” leave out ‘‘ Division.” 


Amendment proposed, 

‘In page 104, line 28, to leave out the 
words ‘‘The South Monaghan Division,’’ in 
order to insert the words ‘‘South Monaghan,” 
—(Mr. Smail,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘That the words ‘The 
South Monaghan Division’ stand part 
of the Schedule,” put, and negatived. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
«South Monaghan’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. WARTON said, that before the 
Amendment was agreed to, he wished 
to ask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
what the effect of the Amendment would 
be? Would it not still be necessary to 
describe the division, when a new Writ 
was issued, as ‘‘ The Southern Division of 
the county of Monaghan,” so that it 
could not be strictly called ‘ East” or 
“South?” 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
it was intended to insert a clause on the 
Report to explain this and other matters. 
For instance, in the case of Tullamore, 
it would be necessary, upon the Report, 
to show that that was one of the divi- 
sions of King’s County. 

Mr. SEXTON said, there was no 
barony of Tullamore, and it would be 
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impossible to call a Member by that 
name; but it might be convenient to 
call him the Member for the Tullamore 
Division of King’s County. In regard 
to the objection which had been taken 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton), he saw no force 
in it. In this county there would be 
two divisions, ‘‘ North” and ‘‘South,”’ 
and two Members. 

Mr. WARTON said, he spoke of the 
full title which it would be necessary to 
give in moving a new Writ. He was 
not speaking of the name which would 
have to be given to a Member from the 
Speaker’s Chair. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
tnserted accordingly. 


Mr. LALOR moved, in Queen’s 
County, to describe “‘ the Upper Ossory 
Division ” as ‘‘ Ossory’’ only. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 105, line 4, leave out the words 
“The Upper Ossory Division,’’ in order to 
insert the word “ Ossory,”—(Mr. Lalor,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
‘The Upper Ossory Division ’ stand part 
of the Schedule.” 


Mr. WARTON asked what was the 
ground for this Amendment? He did 
not profess to have a very intimate 
acquaintance with Ireland; but he 
always understood that Upper Ossory 
was a well-known place, and that it was 
known by that narhe in order to dis- 
tinguish it from Lower Ossory. By the 
Amendment moved by the hon. Member 
there would be no distinction between 
the two. 

Mr. LALOR explained that there 
were both an Upper and a Lower 
Ossory at one time, but there was no 
distinction between the two now. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to 
point out to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. Warton) that these names had 
been recommended to the Commissioner 
by two eminent Members of the Tory 
Party, of whom Lord Castletown was 
one. 


Question put, and negattived. 
Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Ossory’ be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Kenny, the 
following Amendment made :—In pages 
105, line 10, leave out ‘‘The,” and 
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after the word “ Leix,” 
** Division.” 

On the Motion of Mr. Sexton, the 
following Amendments made :— 

In page 105, line 20, leave out ‘‘The,”’ and 
after the word ‘“ Roscommon,’’ leave out 
** Division ;” in line 25, leave out “ The,”’ and 
after the word ‘‘ Roscommon,”’ leave out ‘‘ Di- 
vision ;”’ in page 106, line 4, leave out “The,” and 
after the word “ Sligo,”’ leave out “ Division;” 
in line 9, leave out ‘‘ The,’’ and after the word 
“Sligo,’’ leave out ‘‘ Division;’’ in line 17, 
leave out “The,’”’ and after the word ‘ Tip- 
perary,”’ leave out “ Division ;’’ in line 22, leave 
out ‘*The,”’ and after the word “ ipperary, 
leave out “ Division;”’ in line 29, ve out 
“The West Tipperary Division,” and insert 
‘* South Tipperary ; ’’ and in line 32, leave out 
“ The,” and after the word “ Tipperary,” leave 
out “ Division.” 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 107, line 4, leave out “ The,’’ and 
after the word “Tyrone,’”’ leave out “ Divi- 
sion.” —(Mr. Small.) 

Question popeend ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Mr. CALLAN said, he desired, be- 
fore the Chairman put the Amendment, 
to say a word in regard to the divisions 
of the county of Tyrone. He had under- 
stood the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) to 
suggest, at an earlier part of the debate 
upon the Schedules of the Bill, that if 
it was considered desirable to give a 
Member to the city of Drogheda, it 
would be necessary to withdraw one of 
the Members from the county of Tyrone, 
and therefore the divisions of Tyrone, 
instead of consisting of four, would only 
be three. He intended to make no 
Motion on the subject; but he took 
that opportunity of intimating that on 
the Report it was his intention to move 
that one Member should be taken from 
the county of Tyrone and given to 
Drogheda. Instead of Drogheda being 
constituted one of the divisions of Louth, 
Drogheda was the only borough in Ire- 
land which was extinguished by the 
Bill in regard to which a strong desire 
had been expressed to preserve its re- 
presentation. That representation, how- 
ever, could only be preserved on the 
Report ; and he wished the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to be in a position to give 
Instructions to the Boundary Commis- 
sioners, so that if the House, upon the 
Report, should be of opinion that the 
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borough representation of Drogheda 
should be preserved, and a Member 
taken from the county of Tyrone, there 
would be the alternative of dividing 
Tyrone into three divisions instead of 
four. He did not wish to be met with 
the argument on the Report, presuming 
that the Committee was in favour of his 
proposition, that there was no time to 
do it. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
it was out of Order to discuss, in connec- 
tion with this division, what they were 
todo with the borough of Drogheda. 
He would, however, promise the hon. 
Member (Mr. Callan), that when the 
question was raised on the Report, he 
would not raise against the proposal 
the argument the hon. Member hinted 
at in regardtotime. At the same time, 
he could not hold out any hope that he 
would be prepared to accept the pro- 
posal. All that he had said was that 
the town of Drogheda had a better case 
for having its representation continued 
to it than some other boroughs. But 
that representation could only have 
been continued in the event of some 
general agreement being arrived at ; 
and he had no reason to suppose that 
there was anything like a general 
agreement, even among the Irish Mem- 
bers themselves. However, as the Com- 
mittee were not upon that point now, 
it was not necessary to discuss it fur- 
ther. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he did not wish 
to prejudice the merits of the case in 
any way; but all he desired was to 
take the first opportunity, now that they 
had reached the county of Tyrone, to 
intimate that it was his intention to 
make this proposal on the Report, and 
he certainly thought that he ought not 
to be met with the remark that the time 
was inappropriate for making the pro- 
posal. He quite accepted the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman, which fully 
met his object in calling attention to 
the matter now. 


Question put, and negatived; words 
left out accordingly. 


Mr. KENNY moved an Amendment 
for the purpose of fixing the boundaries 
of North Tyrone according to the ori- 
ginal scheme of the Commissioners, 
instead of in the manner proposed by 
the Bill. He would, therefore, move, 
in page 107, to leave out— 
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“Strabane, Lower, and West and 

so much of the barony of Strabane, Upper, 
as comprises the following Townlands in the 
Parish of Upper Bodoney, namely,—Aghalane, 
Ballynasollus, Bradkeel, Carnargan, Corick- 
more, Craigatuke, Cruckaclady, Dergbrough, 
Eden Baers P owe i Ben 4 Ras d 
co > enga, * ~ 
aay” Lowen, Tobdahasey y pper, Learden 
Lower, Learden Upper, Letterbrat, Lislea 
North, Lislea South, Lisnacreaght, Meena- 
garragh, Meenagorp, Tullagherin, and Tully- 
nadall.”’ 
The effect of the Amendment would be 
to prevent the division of certain 
parishes and townlands in an objection- 
able manner. By the original scheme, 
the baronies of Stranorlar and West 
Omagh, which were united both com- 
mercially and physically with Lower 
Strabane, were connected, and the adop- 
tion of the Amendment would only have 
the effect of reverting to the original 
scheme of the Commissioners. He 
hoped his hon. Friend the Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson) would see his 
way to support the Amendment, and 
that it would also commend itself to the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill (Sir Charles W. Dilke). Certainly 
the simplicity of the arrangement was 
much more complete than that of the 
plan now — and the original 
scheme had also the advantage of 
having received general approval from 
the people of the county of Tyrone. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 107, to leave out from the word 
“Strabane,” to the word ‘“ Tullynadall,’’ in 
line 13, inclusive, and insert the words “ Stra- 
bane Upper and Strabane Lower.’’ — (Mr. 
Kenny.) 

Question ey pe “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had always understood that the original 
scheme for the division of the county of 
Tyrone was not very warmly advocated by 
Irish Members below the Gangway oppo- 
site, and he was not informed that there 
was any general agreement in its favour 
in the locality, but, on the contrary, that 
the people were rather favourable to the 
scheme as it now stoodin the Bill. The 
hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny), 
who moved the Amendment for the hon. 
and learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy), intimated that there was a ge- 
neral agreement in the county in the 
direction of the proposal now made. 
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But that view was not borne out by the 
Report of the Commissioners, and be- 
fore consenting to a change, it would be 
necessary to have complete information 
as to such general agreement. In this 
ease also the districts were principally 
of the same character—namely, agricul- 
tural, but they were separated by a 
range of mountains. The population 
in all the four divisions would be about 
the same. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that he had 
been consulted by his noble Friend the 
Member for Fermanagh ( Viscount Crich- 
ton) upon this subject, and he had been 
asked to say a few words, as his noble 
Friend was not able to be present him- 
self. Therefore, on behalf of his noble 
Friend and those who were interested 
in the county, he might say that they 
entertained a great objection to any 
alteration in the scheme after the very 
full and complete inquiry which had 
been made by the Commissioners, on the 
spot. The fact was that the principal 
towns in the baronies of West Omagh 
and Strabane would be separated from 
their natural surroundings and the dis- 
trict to which they were naturally at- 
tached, if the original proposal of the 
Commissioners had been adopted, and it 
was mainly on that ground that the 
original scheme was dropped, and this 
alternative scheme proposed. If any 
hon. Member would study the map, and 
the Report of the Commissioners, he 
would see that the original proposal 
would have been most inconvenient, 
seeing that, in point of fact, there was a 
mountain between two parts of one of 
these divisions, and the scheme, as 
finally adopted, would be in every way 
more convenient for the population. 
He put it entirely on the ground of the 
convenience of the people concerned ; 
and, therefore, he must ask the Govern- 
ment to support the scheme of the Com- 
missioners as it now stood. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON aaid, that he 
possessed an intimate knowledge of this 
part of the county of Tyrone, and he 
only wished to say that the naturai di- 
vision would be to put West Omagh 
and Lower Strabane in the same divi- 
sion. They were connected in every way, 
both in pursuits and in religious views, 
and neither politically nor otherwise 
would it make the slightest difference. 
From his own knowledge, he was able 
to say that one division of the county of 
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Tyrone ought to include both West 
Omagh and Strabane. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was quite 
reasonable to expect that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) 
would support the scheme as it appeared 
on the map, because the person who ap- 
peared before the Commissioners on the 
inquiry, and suggested the alteration of 
the scheme, was the representative of 
the Tory Party in Tyrone, which Party 
were represented in that House by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
spoken of the existence of a range of 
mountains; but that was becoming a 
threadbare argument. Anyone who 
had attended to the progress of the dis- 
cussions upon the Bill would find that 
the Commissioners made use of the 
argument respecting the existence of a 
range of mountains in one way upon one 
occasion, and in an entirely different way 
upon another, and with equal facility. 
In Donegal, a range of mountains was 
no reason for bringing persons to- 
gether ; but in that case it was desirable 
not to interfere with the baronies of 
Raphoe and the selected preserves of 
the house of Hamilton. Therefore, the 
Commissioners attached no importance, 
in that instance, to the range of moun- 
tains argument. But it was altogether 
different here, although it might be said 
that the county of Tyrone consisted of 
mountains altogether. In one case, the 
Commissioners appeared to think that a 
range of mountains was no drawback, 
so they threw in a river. In another 
instance, one of the arguments raised 
was the existence of a tramway. It was 
pleaded that as between the boundary 
of West Omagh and Castlederg there 
was a tramway, it was therefore urged 
that the whole of that district should 
be added. In regard to compact- 
ness, there was nothing to choose be- 
tween the two divisions. Anyone who 
would compare the red with the blue 
lines would see that the divisions they 
comprised were of equal compactness. 
Both were straggling, and there was not 
one iota of argument in favour of one 
more than the other on that ground. 
He did not expect that the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Local 
Government Board would favour any 
Amendment which had been placed on 
the Paper by the hon. and learned Mem- 
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ber for Monaghan (Mr. Healy), because 
the professional gentleman who appeared 
before the Commissioner at Omagh said 
he appeared for one of the Members for 
Tyrone; and he (Mr. Sexton) presumed 
that he meant the hon. Member oppo- 
site. Of course, that learned gentleman 
said he thought the scheme proposed by 
the Commissioners was the best that 
could be suggested ; both as to equaliza- 
tion of population, and in following the 
lines of the baronies most closely. He 
said, further, that it had its defects, be- 
cause West Omagh and Lower Strabane 
would be together. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he (Mr. Sexton) was not 
surprised to find the hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson) now sup- 
porting his scheme. The right hon. 

aronet in charge of the Bill said that 
it had not been shown that the feeling 
of the inhabitants of the county was 
favourable to the Amendment. That 
was not so, and it proved more conclu- 
sively than any other case which had 
yet come before the Committee that 
when the Nationalists, with extreme 
frankness, ventured to express an ap- 
proval of any scheme, from that mo- 
ment there was no chance whatever of 
its being adopted. It was condemned 
from the moment they gave it their 
fatal approval. Mr. Reynolds appeared 
for the National Party before the Com- 
missioner, and he certainly did not speak 
in complimentary terms of the altera- 
tion proposed by Mr. Symonds, and he 
said he did not think the Commissioners 
would pay much attention to it, because 
it was proposed only in the interest of 
an expiring Party. Dean Byrne, a well- 
known clergyman, appeared before the 
Commissioner, and also expressed his 
unqualified approval of the Commis- 
sioners’ original scheme ; and the parish 
priest of Donoghmore (the Rev. Mr. 
Macarthy) said that he was chairman of 
a meeting of delegates from the entire 
county, which was held at Omagh, and 
at which the plan of the Commissioners, 
and the alternative plan, was discussed, 
when an unanimous opinion was arrived 
at toabide by that of the Commissioners. 
What did the right hon. Baronet say to 
that as an expression of the opinion of 
the locality? All these three gentlemen 
—Mr. Reynolds, Dean Byrne, and Father 
Macarthy—were in favour of the scheme 
originally put forward by the Commis- 
sioners, and the last gentleman was able 
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to say that the unanimous voice of the 
assembled delegates, representing the 
various parishes of the county, was in 
favour of it. There certainly could be 
no political object in resisting the Amend- 
ment. Take the test of creed, which 
was no test at all in this case, because 
whatever Protestants might vote with 
the Nationalist Party no Catholic would 
vote against them ; but even upon that 
test, there were in these baronies 27,000 
Catholics and 21,000 Protestants. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
figures given by the hon. Member for 
Sligo were not accurate. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he took the cal- 
culation from The Belfast Morning News, 
and he believed it to be approximately 
correct. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
numbers were 31,000 and 19,000. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that made the 
case still more favourable from his point 
of view; but taking the most favourable 
view for the other side, let them divide, 
sub-divide, and cut up these four ba- 
ronies how they liked in order to form 
two divisions, it was perfectly obvious 
that two Nationalist candidates would 
be returned, unless the Whig and Tory 
Party had a great deal of money to 
spare, and did not care how they spent 
it. There was only one division, in 
which the Protestants numbered 24,000, 
and the Catholics and non-Protestants 
23,000, in which there could possibly be 
the semblance of a decent fight. He, 
therefore, did not see why the opinions 
of the people of the locality should not 
receive attention at the hands of the 
Committee, especially as the interests of 
no political Party would be advanced by 
a tothe proposal put down in the 

ill. 

Mr. HEALY said, it must have been 
a great satisfaction to the right hon. 
Baronet in charge of the Bill (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) to hear that for the 
Northern Division of Tyrone there would 
be a Catholic Member. But, unfortu- 
nately, there were 80 per cent of Catho- 
lics in the county, and by no possible 
means could the division be jerry- 
mandered. The Commissioners had 
found it necessary to bring two or three 
baronies together, and accordingly they 
had used up the parishes in a very re- 
markable way. He called attention to 
the fact that they had taken 22 Protes- 
tant townlands out of the barony of 
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Strabane Upper, and put them into the 
North Tyrone Division. Of course, that 
was pure accident; but all the other 
townlands were left in the Mid Tyrone 
Division, where they were not wanted. 
In whatever direction one looked there 
was shown the same disposition to cheat 
the Catholics. He was not suspicious 
or afraid of the politics of his fellow- 
countrymen ; on the contrary, he looked 
for their votes in favour of the Na- 
tionalist Party at the next General Elec- 
tion; he merely pointed to facts, and 
left the public to draw their own con- 
clusions from them. It appeared that 
three Liberal gentlemen had put up as 
candidates for Tyrone County; and he 
would be glad to know if the right hon. 
Baronet could explain how it was that 
Andrew Dunn, of London, expected to 
be returned, as well as Mr. Herdman 
and the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
T. A. Dickson)? Seeing that there were 
80 per cent of Catholics in the county, 
the hopes of the hon. Gentleman seemed 
to surpass all notions of probability. 
The scheme of the Government presented 
the fact that at the inquiry the Liberals 
and Tories were once more in coalition, 
and the Nationalists on the other side. 
They adopted the proposition of Messrs. 
Moore and Wilson; Mr. Wilson sup- 
ported Mr. Moore’s scheme, and Mr. Sim- 
monds supported the other. He observed 
that the hon. Member for Tyrone was not 
as hopeful over this coalition as were some 
of his friends ; but he (Mr. Healy) would 
inform him, as he had taken the trouble 
to inform the other Member for the 
county, that not a single Whig would 
get in over the whole of Ireland, unless 
by the goodwill and pleasure of the 
Party to which he (Mr. Healy) be- 
longed. Under the new electoral scheme, 
the Liberals and Conservatives would 
not be able to secure more than 20 seats 
in Ireland, of which the Conservatives 
would obtain nine; but, independently of 
the Party represented on those Benches, 
Liberals would not be returned for the 
remaining 11 seats. It would not be 
forgotten that the hon. Member for 
Tyrone had used his influence with the 
Government to support the scheme of 
the Commissioners. The hon. Member 
had already received some proofs that in 
his county the Nationalists had been 
able, to some extent, to make a good 
fight even before the franchise was ex- 
tended; and yet he ventured to come 
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forward at that time and support this 
scheme, knowing, as he did, that the 
people who put him in for Tyrone were 
in the bitterest manner opposed to it. 
The hon. Gentleman would not deny 
that it was by Catholic votes he held a 
seat in that House—he would not deny 
it, because he (Mr. Healy) regretted to 
say that, at the time of his election, the 
Catholic Party supported him instead of 
the Nationalist candidate; and, there- 
fore, it appeared to him that the hon. 
Gentleman showed considerable indis- 
cretion in getting up in that House 
to support the » Sn senator in their 
scheme, seeing that at the next election 
he would have to ask for the support of 
the very men whose Representatives 
were antagonistic to the scheme pro- 
posed. He, no doubt, expected to get 
the whole of the popular Party with 
him in South Tyrone; but he might be 
assured that his support of the Govern- 
ment scheme would not be forgotten at 
the next election, because in the minds 
of the popular Party that scheme was 
based on fraud. They had a right to 
expect that hon. Gentlemen who repre- 
sented the Nonconformists of the North 
of Ireland would have made some return 
for the support they received in the 
past; but they had shown themselves 
ungrateful, they had trampled under 
foot the favours received at their election, 
and they had said—‘‘As long as we 
were able we used you; and now that 
we have you in our power we shall back 
up the Government in putting you down 
—we have done with you, and we expect 
in future to do without you.” But, as 
he had said, no single Whig would get 
into Parliament for the North of Ireland. 
He and his hon. Friends would not 
forget the treatment they had received 
in connection with this Bill. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he had 
been astonished, in taking up this scheme, 
to find that even in a county with 80 per 
cent of Catholics, the Boundary Com- 
missioners had not scrupled so to jerry- 
mander the constituency as to take away 
nearly half the Catholics from it. His 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Healy) 
had been severe upon the hon. Member 
for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson); but he 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) would call atten- 
tion to the fact that he was under the 
impression that a sort of coalition had 
been formed between the Tories and the 
Whigs in the North of Ireland. He did 
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not know whether that was true or not; 
but he remained satisfied that the Libe- 
ral Member for Tyrone would be no 
party to such coalition. If he under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman rightly, he 
repudiated such connection, and denied 
it entirely, and he was glad that he had 
disclaimed an alliance of the kind. 
When some hon. Members on those 
Benches pointed out that the Catholics 
in Derry had a right to one of the seats 
for the county, the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) got up and said 
that the Protestants were in a consider- 
able majority, and that it was by no 
means unnatural that they should have 
two seats; but now, when they came to 
Tyrone, where the Catholics were in a 
majority of 80 per cent, the right hon. 
Baronet considered it not at all extrava- 
gant that the right of the Catholics to 
two seats should be considerably en- 
dangered. This was, he believed, the 
last question that would be seriously 
debated on this Bill in Committee, and 
he regretted that they must wind up the 
discussion by saying that wherever an 
opportunity had‘ presented itself, the 
Catholics had been filched of a great 
portion of what belonged to them. 

Mr. CALLAN said, as a Railway 
Directorof many years’ experience, he had 
heard with astonishment the statement 
that one reason for placing part of the 
barony of Strabane in the position which 
it occupied was that a range of moun- 
tains separated it from the barony with 
which it ought to have been united. 
What justification Mr. Macpherson had 
for putting the barony into North 
Tyrone altogether passed his compre- 
hension. Probably he was a Scotchman, 
and wanted to give his Scotch friends 
a chance for Tyrone. At any rate, he 
would challenge the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. T. A. Dickson) to get up and 
justify the arrangement on any but 
political and religious grounds. If on 
his honour he considered it a fair divi- 
sion, he would accept his declaration to 
that effect; but, until he so declared, he 
(Mr. Callan) should regard it as one of 
the most disgraceful divisions that had 
been made in the country. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, the hon. 
and learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) had not the serious cause of 
complaint with regard to the scheme 
which he would have had if the baro- 
nies of Dungannon had been separated. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 50; 
Noes 18: Majority 32.—(Div. List, 
No. 117.) 

Amendment negatived. 


On the Motion of Mr. Smatt, the fol- 
lowing Amendments made:—In page 
107, line 14, leave out ‘‘ The,” and after 
the word ‘‘ Tyrone,” leave out “ Divi- 
sion;”’ in line 17, leave out ‘‘ The,” 
and after the word “ Tyrone,” leave out 
“Division ;” and in line 22, leave out 
‘‘The,” and after the word ‘“ Tyrone,” 
leave out ‘‘ Division.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
two townlands were in a detached por- 
tion of West Waterford, whilst the rest 
of the division was in East Waterford. 
These two divisions in West Waterford 
contained only 25 people in all, so that 
it was not a very important matter. 

Amendment proposed, in page 108, 
line 6, after ‘‘Clonea,”’ insert ‘‘ (except 
the townlands of Ballyrandle and Kil- 
grovan).”—(Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HEALY said, that with regard 
to this Amendment, he wished once more 
to ask the Committee exactly how they 
stood? It was monstrous that they 
should have in a Bill such words as 
these— 

**And the barony of Decies without Drum 
(except so much as is comprised in Division 
No, 2, as herein described).”’ 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, these 
places would not be shown on the maps, 
as they were detached portions; and 
they would not be shown in the clause. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether a map 
of the entire country would be prepared 
by the Government, showing the divi- 
sions on a large scale in the manner in 
which the districts could be divided in 
the Ordnance map ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
question was one of cost. He had 
done all he could to meet the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s complaint that the 
public would not be able to procure the 
necessary map by purchasing the Re- 
turns containing all the information. 
He was afraid the hon. and learned 
Member would not be able to get what 
he wanted without a very strong impres- 
sion on the part of the House in favour 
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of it. The expense would be very 
t. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that there seemed 
to be a difficulty in the way of spending 
a little money in order to convenience 
hon. Members. The Government, how- 
ever, did not hesitate to spend any 
amount for the acquisition of American 
steamers in the case of a threatened 
war. 

Mr. HEALY said, that if they could 
not get these maps published for general 
use, at any rate the Government might 
see that one was prepared for use in 
the Library, with all divisions marked 
out on it. It would not be necessary to 
prepare a new map, but some Engineer 
officer could very well mark out on the 
old Ordnance Survey map the divisions 
as they had been laid down in the Bill. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: I think 
that can be done. I will consult with 
those officials who would have to per- 
form the duty on the matter. 

Mr. HEALY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman let us have a map showing 
the English divisions marked in the 
same way ? 

Smrr CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, it 
could be done ; but, probably, when the 
map was prepared, it would not show 
such small details as those which we are 
now discussing. 

Mr. CALLAN said, {the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke) might 
put himself into communication with 
thejpublishers of United Ireland, who had 
prepared a map showing the manner in 
which seats would be distributed in Ire- 
land. He did not suppose that the 
hon. Members tor Lenghed (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) and the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), who were part owners of that 
paper, would have any objection to give 
the right hon. Baronet the used-up 
wood-cuts of these maps so as to enable 
him to supply hon. Members with what 
they required. He thought itdid not 
look seemly on the part of the Repre- 
sentatives of a large Department of the 
Government to talk about expenses in 
matters of this kind, seeing that a 
spirited newspaper had set them the 
example of publishing these maps as a 
supplement, and supplying them gratis. 
If the right hon. Gentleman could not 
get a copy of this newspaper, and of 
the maps, in order to form an opinion 
upon them, he (Mr. Callan) should be 
happy to supply him with one. It 
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would only cost him 1d. He could 
supply the right hon. Baronet with one 
of these maps, showing the divisions of 
acounty. It was a farce to talk here of 
expense—— 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Mr. HEALY: Rule! 

Mr. ACKERS : I do not rise to a point 
of Order—— 

Mr. CALLAN: If the hon. Member 
does not rise to a point of Order, he 
has no right to rise at all, for I am in 
possession of the Committee. I was 
suggesting that it would be desirable, 
and that there would be no objection in 
regard to expense, if we were > 
with these United Ireland maps. If we 
were supplied with proper maps, it would 
tend to shorten the discussion on Re- 
port. I do not suppose the Treasury 
would object to the plan proposed. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The Question is, 
‘* That those words be there inserted.” 

Mr. ACKERS again rose, and 

Mr. CALLAN also rose. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The speech of 
the hon. Member for Louth(Mr. Callan) 
is irrelevant, and I must ask him to 
resume his seat. 

Mr. HEALY: You have not de- 
clared it. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I declare it now, 
and I ask the hon. Member to resume 
his seat. 

Mr. ACKERS said, he wanted to 
make an appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill to recon- 
sider the question of maps. In reply 
to the request of the hon. and learned 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy), the 
right hon. Gentleman had said that 
everything the |Committee desired had 
been done, and that a full statement 
had been published ; but he (Mr. Ackers) 
was happy to find that the hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan was not 
satisfied with that, and had again raised 
the point. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber was very anxious to get that which, 
no doubt, the Committee wasalso desirous 
of obtaining—namely, maps showing 
all the alterations made in the divisions, 
so that at the end of this great Bill, 
which would be one of the greatest Acts 
passed for many years, they might have 
an exact record of the divisions. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
should be very glad to give further con- 
sideration to the matter; and he had 
already told the hou. and learned Mem- 
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ber opposite (Mr. Healy) that he should 
give the subject further attention. If 
they were to have county maps, he 
thought the alterations which would 
have to be made would not be very 
numerous. By far the larger number 
of alterations had been made in the 
boroughs. Of course, the Committee 
would bear in mind that the set of maps 
now in the hands of hon. Members did 
not show exactly all the divisions in the 
county. They only showed the divisions 
that the Commissioners had had to divide. 
Therefore, a set of maps prepared on the 
lines of the set already in the hands of 
hon. Members, showing the alterations 
effected in Committee, would not give a 
complete view of the whole case. Sixty- 
eight maps had been circulated in a 
large book, showing the proposals of 
the Commissioners; but many of those 
had not been adopted. 

Mr. HEALY said, that the Ordnance 
map relating to Ireland was so minute 
that even the fences in different fields 
were shown upon it. If a tenant altered 
a fence, the alteration was shown on the 
next Ordnance map prepared. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
would apply to the Ordnance Survey map, 
which he had said might be put up in 
the Library. He was not sure that the 
suggestion could be complied with ; but 
it would be done if practicable. 


Question put, and agreed to ; words in- 
serted accordingly. 


Mr. P. J. POWER said, that, no 
doubt, the hon. and learned Member for 
Monaghan would be content with the 
undertaking just given by the right hon. 
Baronet. They now came to an Amend- 
ment relating to the county of Water- 
ford, which, he was happy to think, 
would not meet with opposition from 
any quarter. He did not think it would 
offend either the Nationalists, or the 
Whigs, or the Tories, and he proposed 
it merely with the view of the conve- 
nience of the inhabitants of the parish 
of Seskinan. The Boundary Commis- 
sioners, in following their Instructions, 
had divided the county of Waterford 
into two divisions, and in making those 
divisions they had had regard to popu- 
lation. They had endeavoured to make 
the population of the two divisions as 
nearly as possible alike; and to carry 
out that cbjest they had had to cut up 
this parish of Seskinan. By this pro- 
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cess they had made the population of 
West Waterford to exceed that of East 
Waterford by 635 ; and the Amendment 
which he proposed had for its object 
the placing of a part of Seskinan, which 
the Commissioners had put into East 
Waterford, into West Waterford, in- 
creasing the difference that already 
existed to about 1,435. The Committee 
would naturally ask, why not place the 
portion of Seskinan, which was in the 
West Waterford District, in the East 
Waterford District, thereby equalizing 
the population in the respective divi- 
sions? But he wished to point out to 
the Committee that all the interests of 
the parishioners of Seskinan lay in the 
West Waterford District—all their mar- 
ket interests, their fair interests, their 
dispensary interests, and their Poor Law 
Unions. As he had said before, the 
Amendment he proposed to give effect 
to would be of the greatest possible con- 
venience to the inhabitants of the parish, 
and would not make the least difference 
to any particular Party. In moving this 
proposal, he felt that it was quite un- 
necessary to point out to the right hon. 
Baronet in charge of the Bill what the 
effect of it would be. The matter was 
one of detail, and the right hon. Baronet 
had made himself such a perfect master 
of every detail of the most complicated 
matter contained in the measure that it 
was quite unnecessary for any Member 
in any part of the House to point out 
what the effect of any Amendment 
would be. He trusted hon. Members 
on both sides of the House would see 
the reasonableness of the Amendment 
he proposed, and that the Government, 
as represented by the right hon. Baro- 
net, would have no difficulty in agreeing 
to it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 108, 
line 7, leave out “‘ Seskinan.”—( Mr. P. 
J. Power.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
in the case of an Amendment relating to 
Louth, moved by the hon. Member for 
that place (Mr. Callan), there was no 
objection raised to the proposal, and he 
had not heard any objection raised to 
the proposal the hon. Member had now 
made. He should be very glad to 
accept it, provided that before the Re- 
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not offer any strong objection to it. So 
far as he knew, there was no objection 
to it. It would possess the advantages 
the hon. Member had pointed out ; but 
it would have the drawback of making 
the population rather less equal than it 
was at present. As the hon. Member 
had stated, the population of the West- 
ern Division would be 44,000, while 
that of the Eastern Division would be 
only 39,500 odd. He had no other ob- 
jection to the proposal; and if, before 
Report, no one raised a protest against it, 
he should propose to take the same 
course with regard to it as he had taken 
in the case of Louth. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that supposing 
the Amendment was agreed to by the 
Boundary Commissioners as to East 
Waterford, what would be the result ? 
The Amendment was, in page 108, line 


7, to leave out ‘‘Seskinan;” and if 


Seskinan was left out, it would not be 
included anywhere. Unless it were in- 
cluded here, the inhabitants of Seskinan 
would be disfranchised. 

Mr. P. J. POWER said, the hon. 
Member was quite wrong. 

Mr. CALLAN: No; unless it was 
included here in West Waterford, the 
people in Seskinan would not be able to 
vote at all. 

Mr. WARTON said, he should like 
to make an observation here, because 
the mistake which the hon. Member 
who brought forward the Amendment 
had fallen into was the result of the 
eccentric drafting of the Bill, to which 
he had had occasion to call attention 
before, and to which the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill so per- 
sistently adhered. The hon. Member 
below the Gangway (Mr. Callan) seemed 
to be under the impression that if Ses- 
kinan disappeared from East Waterford, 
it would go nowhere. If they took the 
trouble to look at another part of the 
Bill they would find that Seskinan would 
go into West Waterford, because the 
barony in which it was situated formed 
part of that division. This was one of 
the results of neglecting to show the 
divisions in the Bill. The Bill had been 
drawn in a most slovenly manner. 

‘‘ Order, order!” ] It was not out of 
rder to say that. He was entitled to 
say that the Bill had been drafted in a 
slovenly manner. He had said it before, 
and he would probably have to say it 
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again; and he should certainly not be 
= down by any amount of roaring. 

he draft of the Bill had given great 
dissatisfaction to other hon. Members 
besides himself. He thanked the right 
hon. Baronet for intimating that, in all 
probability, the House would be sup- 
plied with a Return of all the integral 
parts of parishes and divisions as finally 
laid down in the Bill; he thanked the 
right hon. Baronet for the promise, and 
also for the performance when he made 
it. He wished to point out that when 
they were put in this position, that cer- 
tain parishes forming part, say, of a 
barony or Petty Sessional{Division, were 
put into one division of a county, and 
they found that that division was ex- 
pressed in another division of the county 
in very general words, such as “ ex- 
cept so much as is comprised in Division 
No. 2,” it would be convenient to have 
that division in which the parishes were 
named first, stated first without regard 
to No. lor No.2. References of this 
kind had no meaning or sense, and only 
served to disfigure the Bill. It seemed 
to him that it would have been far 
better to have taken the East Water- 
ford Division first, for then they would 
have the places relating to the barony of 
Decies set out; and they would then 
have had, secondly, the remaining part 
of the parishes mentioned in a less 
general manner put in. If they were 
to have this style of drafting it was as 
well to mitigate, as far as possible, its 
evil effects when they had the chance. 
They should do this in dealing fully, in 
the first instance, with the divisions in 
which the parishes were enumerated ; 
and, secondly, in dealing with the divi- 
sions in which only, so to speak, the 
surplus part of the parishes were in- 
serted. He mentioned this because it 
was possible that before Report the right 
hon. Baronet might desire to change the 
order of these places in the Waterford 
Divisions. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
should be happy to consider the sug- 
gestion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. 

Mr. P. J. POWER said, that as to 
the number he had stated, he should 
like to inform the right hon. Baronet 
that he was not positive in saying that 
800 were the exact figures. He had not 
been able to ascertain the number pre- 
cisely before leaving Waterford ; but he 
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had been told that that was the number, 
or about it. As to the question raised 
by the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Oallan) with regard to disfranchising a 
portion of the parish, if the Amendment 
were carried 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Oh, 
that is all right; we understand that 

int. 

Mr. P. J. POWER: Yes; I think 
that question need not be gone into. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Dublin (Dr. Lyons) 
has the following Amendment on the 
Paper :—Part 3, page 109, line 26, in- 
sert,—‘‘ Royal University of Ireland | 
Two Members.’’ I have considered the 
Amendment, andI must say that as this 
is a Schedule relating to counties, a pro- 
posal to insert in it a provision consti- 
tuting a new University constituency is 
not in Order. 

De. LYONS said, that the Amend- 
ment in question appeared in the Paper 
through an inadvertence for which he 
was not at all responsible. He merely 
wished to give Notice that he would 
put the Amendment on the Paper for 
consideration on Report. 


Further Amendments made. 
Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


EIGHTH SCHEDULE. 
First Parr. 


Mr. SEXTON rose for the purpose of 
moving an Amendment, in page 110, 
line 5, to leave out ‘‘33 & 34 Vic. c. 38 
| An Act to disfranchise the boroughs 
of Sligo and Cashel,’’ when—— 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would ask the 
permission of the Committee in order to 
make a statement in regard to the Sche- 
dule, which, he thought, would relieve 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) from the necessity of 
moving his Amendment. This question 
had been raised on Clauses 26 and 27. 
On Clause 27 the question as to what 
disfranchisement should be given to the 
electors reported on by the Commis- 
sioners in 1880 arose, and the Govern- 
ment accepted a proposition which came 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Raikes), to the effect that 
the penalty imposed on these voters 
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should be seven years’ disfranchisement 
from the date of the Report—for an 
offence at one election, and one electien 
only. That was the view of the House 
—it might have been right or it might 
have been wrong, but they proceeded 
upon that principle; and, so far as he 
could gather, rather hoped that by deal- 
ing mercifully with those voters the 
House would not be encouraging cor- 
rupt practices for the future. In the 
same Bill, by Clause 26, they had to 
deal with electors who had been made 
the subject of legislation in times past. 
They had been of two classes—namely, 
those who had been scheduled for dis- 
franchisement for a certain period, and 
those scheduled for disfranchisement for 
life—so as not to vote in a certain con- 
stituency for life. There were many of 
these people scheduled ; and considering 
that they proposed to impose a penalty 
of only seven years upon those reported 
on in 1880, they could not maintain the 
heavier penalty on those who had been 
disfranchised now for 14 years. The 
result would jbe that in the new con- 
stituencies thedisfranchised voters would 
be restored to their voting power, and 
those of the boroughs of Sligo and Cashel 
would be included. There were about 
9,000 names on the Election Commission 
Reports; but that number, it was com- 
puted, must have been so reduced by 
death and change of dwelling-place, that 
no more than one-third of the original 
number now remained. Therefore, he 
did not think the Committee would be 
running any risk in acceding to what he 
thought was a consistent way of dealing 
with old offenders. On the Report, 
therefore, he would move an Amend- 
ment to Clause 26, to strike out the first 
part of the Schedule altogether. He 
made this announcement now in order 
to save discussion ; but the matter would 
have to be practically dealt with on 
Report. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that of course 
the undertaking given by the hon. and 
learned Member opposite was satisfac- 
tory to him to the full extent of his 
Amendment. In that Amendment he 
had not dealt with cases other than those 
of Sligo and Cashel. As an Irish Mem- 
ber, he had not felt competent to deal 
with English cases. He would make no 
comment upon the fact that in moving 
this proposed alteration the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would be granting 
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an amnesty to greater offenders than he 
(Mr. Sexton) was interested in. When 
he had put his Amendment down, he 
had felt that it could not be seriously 
contended for a moment that the rem- 
nant of the few people reported on in 
1869, and disfranchised in 1870, should 
be still excluded from the franchise. 
The number of persons scheduled in 
Sligo was 27, and the number scheduled 
in Cashel, 100. These people had been 
scheduled 16 years ago, and disfran- 
chised 14 years ago; and, seeing that 
that was the case, he considered that 
there could not be any very great im- 
propriety in giving them the privilege of 
voting. He thanked the hon. and 
learned Gentleman for his statement. 
Mr. WARTON said, that before the 
Schedule was put, he had an Amend- 
ment to propose which had not been re- 
moved by what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General (Sir 
Henry James) had stated. He begged 
to propose the omission of the word 
‘‘Knaresborough”’ from the Schedule. 
He did so on the ground that Knares- 
borough stood in a perfectly different 
position to every one of the other bo- 
roughs mentioned in the Schedule. It 
would be in the recollection of hon. 
Members that at the last General Elec- 
tion there was a close contest in the 
borough of Knaresborough—that a Libe- 
ral, whose name it was not necessary to 
mention, was returned by the narrow 
majority of 26 over the Conservative 
candidate, that an Election Petition was 
presented, and that the Judges reported 
that the borough had been a guilty 
borough. The result was that Commis- 
sioners were sent down; but, contrary 
to what was done by the Commissioners 
in the cases of Boston, Canterbury, 
Chester, Gloucester, Macclesfield, Ox- 
ford, and Sandwich, the other places 
mentioned in the Schedule, they found 
that a hasty conclusion had been come 
to by the Judges, and their Report was 
eminently favourable to the character of 
Knaresborough. Two of the Commis- 
sioners were Liberals and the third a 
Conservative ; so it could not be said 
that their Report was prompted by poli- 
tical considerations. The Commissioners 
agreed in their Report, and they dis- 
tinctly stated, referring to the way in 
which the Election Petition was tried, 
that the counsel for the respondent 
asked permission to refute some of the 
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charges made; but the Judges declined 
to hear them, on the ground that the 
inquiry was finished. Hon. Gentlemen 
knew perfectly well how Election Peti- 
tions were conducted. Owing to the 
extraordinary way in which things were 
conducted in election cases, if a single 
ease of bribery was proved, the sitting 
Member lost his seat, though he might 
not himself be morally guilty. The most 
trumpery case of bribery was quite 
enough to unseat a man; the question 
between the political Parties was settled 
if one clear case of bribery was made 
out. But it was a very different thing 
when the honour of the borough was at 
stake. The Judges reported somewhat 
hastily that Knaresborough was cor- 
rupt; but the Commissioners, after a 
cool and quiet investigation, found— 

‘* That corrupt practices did not extensively 
prevail at the Election in 1880. Corrupt 
practices,’ the Report went on, ‘‘did exist to 
some extent, but they were not carried out upon 
any system or premeditated plan on either 
side. ‘Ihe cases of direct bribery were few and 
slight, and the treating was not of the serious 
nature as would appear from the ez parte evi- 
dence given before the learned Judges.” 

Not only, therefore, did the Commis- 
sioners say, in one page of their Re- 
port, that the Judges refused to hear 
the contrary evidence, but they said the 
same thing again in other words upon 
another page; they complained of the 
complexion given to the case from the 
ex parte evidence laid before the learned 
Judges. Why, the total amount proved 
to have been spent during the Election, 
including the sums paid by persons who 
were mere volunteers, did not exceed 
£120, a perfectly trivial sum as com- 
pared with the money spent in some 
borougis with which even the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral (Sir Henry James) was acquainted. 
Knaresborough came out of the investi- 
gation with a reputation of almost perfect 
purity. At the following election their 
late much-respected Friend, Mr. Tom 
Collins, was returned, also by a narrow 
majority—374 to 335. Indeed, the 
Commissioners, who went somewhat at 
length into the history of the borough, 
found that Parties were so evenly ba- 
lanced that it was with them pretty 
much turn and turn about. He (Mr. 
Warton) knew very well what the an- 
swer would in all probability be. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) might say that all they were 
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trying to do was to provide certain 
punishment to certain individuals who 
were scheduled by the Commissioners. 
That, however, was unjust to the bo- 
rough of Knaresborough. Under this 
ruthless Bill, Knaresborough was one of 
the ancient boroughs which was to lose 
its separate representation. If boroughs 
having a history of many centuries were 
to be deprived of their political rights, 
they ought, to say the least, to be al- 
lowed to preserve their good name. He 
must say that in comparison with the 
other scheduled boroughs Knaresborough 
stood out distinguished for its purity— 
in fact, it might be said that Knares- 
borough stood in a very enviable posi- 
tion. It had, it was true, been found 
guilty; but it had been found that the 
acts of bribery committed within it were 
exceedingly small. To put Knaresborough 
amongst the corrupt boroughs was ex- 
ceedingly cruel ; and therefore he thought 
it his duty, in justice to the borough, to 
move its omission from the Schedule. 


Amendment proposed, in page 110, 
to leave out the word ‘‘ Knaresborough.” 
—(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
F —e ’ stand part of the Sche- 

e.”’ 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that, as far as he 
could judge, a great deal of what the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. War- 
ton) had said was perfectly irrelevant. 
The fact of the matter was, that certain 
persons in Knaresborough were guilty 
of corrupt practices. No doubt, if they 
had let the borough alone, the mass of 
voters would have been pure. Why 
should the guilty persons at Knares- 
borough be pardoned any more than 
the guilty ones in any other of the 
scheduled boroughs? If the place was 
as pure as the hon. and learned Member 
had said, those who did bribe could not 
have been led away by the impurity of 
their surroundings. Their offence must 
have been all the more deliberate and 
intentional ; and, therefore, there could 
be no special reason why they should 
be pardoned. 

r. BULWER said, he agreed with 
much the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) 
had said. He would not mention any 
borough in particular, but boroughs 


with which hon. Members, not even 
1 


Warton 


Mr, 
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excepting his hon. and learned Friend 
(the Attorney General), were all familiar 
were far more corrupt than Knares- 
borough. It was mere prudery to talk of 
corruption in Knaresborough, when there 
was not more than £120 spent during 
the election. He should be very much 
surprised if any Representative of a 
borough, after inquiry into the matter, 
would be able to say that in his borough 
a much larger sum was not spent cor- 
ruptly at the last Election. {Home 
Ruters: English boroughs.} He did 
not wish to wound the susceptibilities 
of the Irish Members; he understood 
that they did not resort to bribery, but 
to intimidation. He would confine his 
remarks to this side of the Irish Chan- 
nel, and would challenge the Represen- 
tative of any English, Scotch, or Welsh 
borough to rise in his place and say, of 
his own knowledge, that in his borough 
£120, or a good deal more, was not spent 
corruptly on one side or the other at the 
last Election? Everybody knew that 
there wasmore or less corruption, though, 
of course, nobody could prove it. He 
agreed with his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Bridport that no suf- 
ficient case had been made out for the 
inclusion of Knaresborough in the 
Schedule. 

Coroner STEBLE supported the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Warton). He did not 
rise to make a speech, but simply to 
repudiate the statement of the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Bulwer) that 
bribery prevailed in every constituency. 
He could assure the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that Scarborough was per- 
fectly pure at the last Election. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he also 
protested against the remark of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Bulwer) that at the last General 
Election corruption universally prevailed. 
So far as Wales was concerned, he could 
say with confidence that at the last Elec- 
tion there was no corruption whatever, 
nor had such a thing been known in the 
Principality in modern times, except in 
one borough which would now cease to 
return a Member. 

Mr. WARTON said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral (Sir Henry James), with that acute- 
ness which distinguished him on all oc- 
casions, had given the go-bye to his (Mr. 
Warton’s) principal argument, which 
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was that it was perfectly unfair to put | on the followingday. I propose to fix 
in this disgraceful Schedule Knares-| the Report stage on Monday, with a 
borough, pure and innocent, as com: | view of taking it on Tuesday or Wed- 
a ge any — of baad hog nesday. 

oroughs mentioned in the Schedule. To : " 
that argument the hon. and learned At- | eo eabsirepil st 
torney General did not condescend to! _ Bill reported; as amended, to be oon- 
reply. Perhaps it was as well heshould | sidered upon Monday next, and to be 
remind the hon. and learned Gentleman | printed. [ Bill 134. } 
and the Committee how the bribery be- | 
gan. It began in a Liberal club. About ' MOTIONS. 

70 or 80 gallons of beer was distributed | —o— 
pgs me pa — btn Po 70 3 POLICE AND SANITARY REGULATIONS 

gallons of beer amongst the people | . 
of Knaresborough Pasa yt hat what wer nee agro go metise 
Ordered, That Four be the quorum of the 


mitigated the crime was, that a good | Select Committee on Police and Sanitary Regula- 
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deal of the money with which the drink 


was paid for was subscribed by persons | 


who were at the time sharing in the 
drink, so that these corrupt voters were 
treating themselves after all. 
only say that if the hon. and gallant 
Member for Scarborough (Colonel Ste- 
ble), whom he was glad to find support- 
ing him, would tell with him, he would 
certainly press the matter to a division. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 76; 
Noes 15: Majority 61.—(Div. List, 
No. 118.) 


Question, ‘‘That the Schedule stand 
part of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, ‘That the Bill, 


as amended, be reported to the House.” 


Tae CHAIRMAN : The Question is, 
“That I report the Bill, as amended, to 
the House.” 

Sim CHARLES W. DILKE: It is 
not unusual, at the close of a Committee 
on a Bill of this importance, to thank 
the Committee for the assistance they 
have given in regard to certain details 
of the Bill. I have to thank hon. Mem- 
bers in all quarters of the House for the 
manner in which they have worked on 
the Bill, and to express the hope that 
the result of our labours may not be 
unworthy of the attention which has 
been given to it. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
when he intends to take the Report stage 
of this Bill; and when the Bill will be 
in the hands of Members reprinted ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
expressed a strong desire that the Bill 
be circulated unstitched to-morrow ; but, 
if not circulated to-morrow, it will be 


He could 


tions.—(Mr. John Talbot.) 
| PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
| HOOSE (STANDING ORDER, PUT- 
| TING THE QUESTION). 
RESOLUTION. 
| Mr. BIGGAR, in rising to move— 
| ‘That the Standing Order of the 27th 
| November 1882, relating to Putting the Ques- 
| tion, be amended by leaving out the following 
words, ‘it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, or to 
the Chairman of Ways and Means in a Com- 
| mittee of the whole House, during any Debate, 
| that the subject has been adequately discussed, 
| and that it is the evident sense of the House, 
or of the Committee, that the Question be now 
put, he may so inform the House or the Com- 
mittee, and, if a Motion be made ‘ That the 
Question be now put,’ ’’ and inserting the fol- 
lowing words instead, “a Minister of the 
Crown shall declare to the House, or to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, during any Debate, 
that, in his opinion, the subject has been ade- 
quately discussed, and that it is the evident 
| sense of the House, or of the Committee, that 
| the Question be now put, and shall thereupon 
make a Motion, “That the Question be now 
put.’ ” ‘ 
said, the Amendment prevented the ne- 
cessity of the Speaker or the Chairman of 
Ways and Means coming into conflict 
with any Member of the House or any 
section of the House. That was a very 
unfortunate position for the Speaker 
or the Chairman to be in, especially 
as it was the special function of those 
Officials to protect the minority in that 
House. The position of a Speaker and a 
Chairman should be wae: Rseger and 
all such things as allegations of Party 
or partizanship should be avoided as far 
as possible by those functionaries. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at Eleven o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 22nd April, 1885. 


MINUTES.] — Private But (by Order) — 
Third Reading—Waterford, Dungarvan, and 
Lismore Railway,* and passed. 

Purnuic Brtts—Ordered — First Reading—Par- 
liamentary Elections and Corrupt Practices 
Consolidation * (135]; Submarine Telegraph 
Cables * [136]. 

Second Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Labourers Act) (No. 1) * 
[128]; Registration of Voters (Ireland) 

110}; Registration of Voters (Scotland) 
tisa{: Municipal Corporations (Ireland) 
(Borough Funds) [81]; Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday (No. 2) [74], debate ad- 
journed; Public Health (Members and 
Officers) [114]; Municipal Corporations 
(Quarter Session Boroughs) [133], debate 
adjourned; Highways (89) 5 Barristers 
Admission (Ireland) [95]; Private Lunatic 
Asylums (Ireland) [60], negatived, 

Committee — Waterworks Clauses Act (1847) 
Amendment [7]—R.P. 

Committee — Report —Burial Boards (Contested 


Elections) * [106]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—— 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
May I ask the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site whether he can tell us what the ar- 
rangements will be now as regards the 
Business of the House? We have to 
consider the Registration of Voters Bill 
to-day, and we shall be glad to know 
what Business will be taken to-morrow 
and on Friday? I should be glad, at the 
same time, to be allowed to take this op- 

rtunity of expressing my regret that 

was not in the House when the Redis- 
tribution Bill was finally passed through 
Committee. I should have liked to ex- 
press my high sense of the great ability, 
tact, and good humour with which the 
right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Local Government Board has conducted 
the measure in its progress through the 
House. I should be glad also to know 
whether it is probable that any other 
Papers will be presented to us besides 
what we have already before we con- 
sider the Vote of Credit on Monday 
next ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
to thank the right hon. Gentleman for 
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the kindness with which he has referred 
to my own exertions in connection with 
the Redistribution of Seats Bill. Hav- 
ing done so, I have to say that it is not 
in my power to state whether any fur- 
ther Papers can be presented before the 
Vote of Credit ;. but I will communicate 
with my right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister on the subject in the course of 
the afternoon. With reference to the 
course of Business, it is intended to take 
Supply first to-morrow—the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates. A doubt was expressed, 
however, last night as to whether it 
would not be desirable to report Pro- 
gress at 10 or 11 o’clock, and to continue 
the discussion on the next stages of the 
Scotch and Irish Registration Bills. 
That depends upon the progress made 
to-day, and on the feeling expressed by 
the Committee on the subject. It is 
also proposed to continue these Bills on 
Friday, on the Motion that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair, but probably not 
with the intention of going on with the 
discussion of the clauses of these Bills 
in Committee. My right hon. and 
learned Friend the Lord Advocate does 
not propose to take the clauses of the 
Scotch Bills this week, in order that the 
people of Scotland may have time to 
consider them. Probably the same 
course will be taken with regard to the 
Irish measure. 

Mr. WARTON asked when the Cor- 
porate Property Bill would be proceeded 
with ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
could not state when it would be possi- 
ble to go on with it. He saw no pros- 
pect of going on with it for some time. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he understood 
that the Redistribution of Seats Bill 
was to be put down for Monday for its 
Report stage. It had not been circu- 
lated as reprinted. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Bill would be circulated to-day. It 
would be put down for Monday, but he 
did not see much chance of the Redis- 
tribution of Seats Bill being proceeded 
with on that day. Perhaps it might be 
proceeded with on Tuesday or Wednes- 
day. 


Asia. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN. 
ISTAN—SIR PETER LUMSDEN’S 
DESPATCHES. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked whether the 
Government would consider the advisa- 
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bility of laying on the Table the sup- 
pressed despatch of Sir Peter Lumsden? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: There 
is no suppressed despatch. Sir Peter 
Lumsden isin daily communication with 
Her Majesty’s Government, and as 
many as four, five, and six telegrams 
come from him every day on various 
points of detail. The despatch pre- 
sented last night is the only telegram 
going over the whole ground and giving 
an account of the engagement near 
Penjdeh. 

Mr. O’KELLY: The despatch I re- 
fer to is the long one which was an- 
nounced to the House, but not laid be- 
fore us. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: That 
despatch is only one of the series to 
which I have alluded, and it gives no 
facts which are material beyond those 
contained in the despatch presented yes- 
terday. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
shall be glad to know if there is any 
fresh news which the Government can 
communicate to the House ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No, Sir; | 


there is no news at all. 





| 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——o 





REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) | 
BILL.—{[Brt 110.] 

(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Solicitor General | 
Sor Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made. and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Campbell- Bannerman. ) 


Mr. PLUNKET: It is not my in- 
tention to oppose the second reading of 
this Bill, so far as it is an attempt to 
apply the existing Law of Registration in 
Ireland to the actually qualified voters 
that will exist under the Franchise Bill; 
but I must call attention to the fact that 
Clause 3 of the Bill, which enacts that | 
dispensary relief shall not in future be 
a disqualification for the franchise, is 
an entirely foreign element introduced 
into such a Bill. It has nothing, prac- 
tically speaking, to do with the Regis- 
tration Bill. I am not going into the 
merits of the question at present, or to 
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say how far the clause is an advantage 
or a disadvantage. I only wish to take 
note of the circumstance that this Bill 
is not—as is the English corresponding 
Bill—a simple attempt to apply the Regis- 
tration Law, as it stands, to the new 
circumstances that will arise under the 
Franchise Bill, and to point out that 
an effort is made by this Clause 3 to 
introduce a new principle of qualifica- 
tion and disqualification of voters in 
Treland. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he wished to 
remind the House that the clause was 
moved twice in the discussion on the 
Franchise Bill, and that they were then 
told from the Front Bench that the 
Registration Bill would be the proper 
place for its introduction; and on that 
occasion no objection was offered by the 
Opposition. It was an absolute neces- 
sity that the clause should be introduced 
here. It was altogether hopeless for 
Irish Members to attempt to remedy 
their grievances by a separate Bill, amid 
all this press of Business, and wars and 
rumour of wars taking up so much time. 
This Clause 3 was the most valuable 
and essential part of the Bill; and with- 
out it two-thirds of the new voters 


would be practically disfranchised. It 
| should be remembered that the greater 
‘part of the people of Ireland paid poor 


rates, and thus they contributed to this 
very fund which brought them medical 
relief. Some did not actually pay poor 
rates, perhaps; but then they paid it in 


the form of rent to the landlord, the 
‘landlord paying the actual rate. This 
'was a system which English rule had 


encouraged. The dispensary system was 
a very good system in Ireland. The 
eople had adopted it, and now it would 
be cruel in the extreme to disfranchise 
them because they had adopted the 
method which the Government had re- 
commended to them. He wished to 
int out the distinction which existed 
pee Ireland and England in this 
respect. In the latter place the people 
had doctors of various degrees. They 
could get their half-crown or five an 
doctor. He believed that every Iri 
doctor charged 20s. He did not know 
an exception. Passing away from this 
clause of the Bill, he would take excep- 
tion to that clause in the Bill which cast 
the cost of registration upon the local 
rates. It was essentially an Imperial 
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question, for it was owing to registra- 
tion that they came to that House for 
an Imperial purpose. Though they 
liked it not, they were told that it was 
for the general interest of the Empire; 
and it was necessary for their coming 
there that there should be registration, 
and hence this was an Imperial question 
simply. There might be some argu- 
ment in favour of throwing the cost 
upon the local rates if the Local Bodies 
had any power to keep down cost in this 
direction. This, however, was not so, 
for the whole scale was fixed by the 
Local Government Board, and the Local 
Bodies had no authority to alter it. All 
they had to do was simply to raise the 
money. The present local rates were 
burdened with half-a-dozen other taxes 
—such as that with regard to explosives 
—which were not really local rates at 
all. He was sure that if the Ministry 
would give this matter consideration, 
and take these burdens off the Poor 
Law altogether, they would confer a 
great benefit on the people. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought that 
this Bill, in its present shape, would 
give rise to endless litigation. Instead 
of leaving the Revising Barrister to 
state a case, if he was in doubt, the 
individual voter was to be allowed to go 
through the whole form of getting a 
rule nisi and going through the other 
stages. The Ist clause of the Bill was 
really a breach of the understanding 
which had been come to with the House, 
as it practically made the Franchise Act 
date back a whole year. 

Mr. LEWIS said, it seemed to him 
that this Bill had better have been con- 
fined to the question of registration, and 
not extended to the question of fran- 
chise. As he understood, the object of 
the Bill was to assimilate the law of 
Ireland with regard to registration with 
the law of England. As he understood 
the law of England, the receipt of medi- 
cal relief was a disqualification for the 
franchise ; yet this Bill proposed to make 
a different law for Ireland. He would 
deal with this point further in Commit- 
tee. He thought it desirable to press 
on the Government the necessity for 
securing purity of registration in Ire- 
land, and he would call their attention 
to what was now going on, and what 
was likely to go on. Ata very recent 
meeting of the Athy Board of Guar- 


Mr. Plunket 
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| dians, a proposition was made that the 
persons to be appointed to make out the 
new lists of voters under the Franchise 
Act should be the local secretaries of 
the National League Branches in every 
parish in the union. It was pointed 
out that the ordinary course was to 
‘appoint rate collectors, whose public 
| office would be likely to secure inde- 
| pendence, or, at any rate, responsibility ; 
|and a very reasonable suggestion was 
made that the extraordinary course of 
appointing the secretaries of the Na- 
‘tional League should not be adopted 
without notice. This moderate idea 
was, however, scouted by the Guar- 
dians, and the Land League secretaries 
were appointed straight off. Now, if 
that were the way the extension of 
the franchise was to be carried out in 
Ireland, good-bye to the smallest chance 
of the Loyal Party having any represen- 
tation in that House at all. The Local 
Government Board had power in the 
matter, and he had fixed responsibility 
on the Government by bringing the 
'matter to their attention. He hoped an 
| Amendment would be introduced in this 
| Bill meeting such an abuse which, if 
attempted in England, would meet with 
| the severest censure. 
| Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
| IRELAND (Mr. Waker) thought the 
matters which had been brought for- 
ward were all subjects for Committee, 
and he suggested that the hon. Member 
for Derry City should prepare an Amend- 
| ment. 
| Motion agreed to. 


| Bill read a second time, 
| mitted for To-morrow. 





and com- 


| REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (SCOTLAND) 

| BILL.—[Brxx 132.] 

|(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( The Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. PRESTON BRUCE said, he did 
not think there would be any opposition 
in Scotland to this Bill, although there 
might be some disappointment on find- 
ing that it did not deal with certain 
questions connected with registration, 
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which, he supposed, were considered to 
be of too contentious a nature. He only 
rose at present to remark that this Bill 
had only been circulated to Members 
this morning, and that, therefore, al- 
though he did not propose to take any 
objection to the second reading being 
passed to-day, he would like to suggest 
to his right hon. and learned Friend 
(the Lord Advocate) that there ought to 
be allowed an interval before taking 
the clauses in detail, in order that the 
various persons interested in the subject 
in Scotland might have an opportunity 
of examining the Bill and making sug- 
gestions upon it. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): My hon. Friend the Member 
for Fife has touched on the reasons for 
which the Government do not propose 
to enter into the larger questions of 
registration to which he has referred. 
I think it was explained by the Prime 
Minister, and it has been more than 
once explained, that these Registration 
Bills were not intended to cover the 
whole ground of the questions bearing 
on that most important subject, but 
merely such parts of them as are essen- 
tial to bring into speedy and effectual 
operation the Act for the Representa- 
tion of the People, and accordingly this 
Bill has been limited to that. In regard 
to what my hon. Friend further stated, 
as to the Bill being only circulated to-day, 
I may repeat the explanation I gave be- 
fore, that we thought it right, in a matter 
of so highly technical a kind, in regard to 
which it was very important to have the 
views of those who have practical expe- 
rience of the framing of the Register, 
to communicate with the assessors in 
the largest and most populous counties 
in Scotland while the Bill was in draft. 
Accordingly, some delay has arisen in 
that respect ; but I may state that, while 
I propose to put down the Bill for Com- 
mittee to-morrow, and if an opportunity 
is offered to ask that you, Mr. Speaker, 
should leave the Chair, I shall postpone 
the taking of the clauses till next week, 
so that there will be time to have the 
Bill sent down to Scotland, and to have 
the views of those interested in it ob- 
tained. I hope the hon. Member will 
be satisfied with this explanation. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- | 


mitted for Zo-morrow. 
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MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (IRELAND) 
(BOROUGH FUNDS) BILL.—{Bux 81.] 
(Mr. Gray, Mr. Dawson, Mr. Meagher.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House will, To-morrow, re- 
solve itself into a Committee on the 
Bill.”—( Mr. Gray.) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘To-morrow,” in order to 


insert the words “‘ upon Monday next.” 
—(Mr. Lewis.) 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘To- 
morrow’ stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 67; Noes 
5: Majority 62.—(Div. List, No. 119.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Committed for To-morrow. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (No. 2) BILL.—[Bruu 74.} 
(Sir Joseph Pease, Eari Percy, Mr. Tremayne, 
Mr. Charles Paimer.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Ir. 7. Richardson.) 


Mr. WARTON, in rising to move 
the rejection of the Bill, said, of all the 
rapid surprises which had ever come 
under his observation this was far and 
away the most surprising ; and he greatly 
regretted to find becoming infectious 
the habit so persistently pursued by 
those who sat in front of the hon. Gen- 
tleman—namely, that of placing mea- 
sures before the House without offering 
any observations whatever in explana- 
tion of their purport. Here wasa great, 
a grave, and an important question, 
whether the sale of liquor on Sunday 
throughout England should in a great 
measure be suppressed ; and the Govern- 
ment, who were responsible for the con- 
duct of Public Business, had their minds 
so occupied with foreign questions that 
they failed to give their supporters a 
hint to avoid wasting valuable time at 
this period of the Session, and in the 
midst of a war-impending crisis, in pro- 
moting the discussion of Bills of a frag- 
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mentary character. One Momber venti- 
lated his hobby by proposing legislation 
for Durham ; another took Northumber- 
land in hand; atbird directed his atten- 
tion to Cornwall. In point of fact, they 
had quite a plethora of those narrow- 
minded and exasperating schemes inter- 
fering with popular rights and privi- 
leges. He was under the impression 
that the Bill which the hon. Member 
for Hartlepool (Mr. T. Richardson) 
silently sought to pass through the 
House was one of those local county 
Bills—how could it be otherwise when 
no explanation was given of its object? 
—but he now found that it was a general 
measure applying to the entire length 
and breadth of England, and of the 
most arbitrary character. It was a most 
disreputable mode of proceeding, and 
paying a very bad compliment indeed to 
the common sense of the House to ask 
it to accept such an important measure 
without offering one single argument in 
favour of the Seteciodetiog and unjust 
alterations of the existing law for which 
he demanded Parliamentary sanction. 
Why should any trade or interest be 
perpetually harassed or vexed in this 
cruel mavner? The law recognized the 
highiy honourable but anxious occupa- 
tion of the publican. On the faith of 
British law the licensed victualler de- 
voted his energy, time, and capital to 
the carrying on his business in a respect- 
able manner, yet they found that the 
trade was more harassed than any other 
by perfectly well-meaning Gentlemen 
bringing forward Bills of this descrip- 
tion with the object, as they foolishly 
imagined, of preventing drunkenness. 
Men tried to signalize themselves, and 
some liked to appear at least better than 
other people. In this country there was 
a great deal of hypocrisy; but he was 
quite at a loss to know what were the 
arguments on which the hon. Member 
for Hartlepool, whose name, by the way, 
did not appear on the back of the Bill, 
sought to justify the legislation he now 
asked. It was nothing short of hypocrisy 
on the part of those who took a glass of 
drink, and had every comfort around 
them in their homes, good cellars filled 
with wines of the choicest vintage, com- 
fortable clubs to go to when they 
pleased, not only on week days, but on 
Sundays at all hours of the day and 
night, to say that the labouring man or 
the hard-struggling clerk should not 
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have the opportunity at reasonable hours 
of getting on the Sabbath whatever 
liquor or refreshment was required. He 
did not know what were the personal 
habits of the hon. Member for Hartle- 
pool. He might be either a thorough 
abstainer or a moderate drinker; but, 
regarding him as an impersonal abstrac- 
tion, he was driven to ask with what 
object he had brought forward this 
Bill? Some people, no doubt, were en- 
tirely opposed to the consumption of 
intoxicating liquors; but it should be 
remembered that there were others of 
an opposite opinion. In his view, it was 
little short of narrow-minded despotism 
for hon. Members, because they ab- 
stained themselves, to seek that those 
who moderately indulged should be 
placed in the same category by legal 
enforcement. Such an assumption of 
virtuous morality was neither more nor 
less than downright tyranny, based on 
an affectation of moral superiority, and 
a monstrous invasion of the rights of in- 
dividuals. In the absence of explanation 
from the hon. Member for Hartlepool, 
he was driven to speculate and to look 
at this question as one which might be 
brought forward in the interest of those 
who were called total abstainers. But 
the hon. Gentleman possibly might be- 
long to those who thonght temperate 
drinking permissible. If that were so, 
he appealed to him as a moderate 
drinker to know what right had he to 
lay down any rule as to the restriction 
of Sunday drinking? Beer was the 
Englishman’s natural drink. Some time 
ago one of the Liquor Alliance Leagues 
offered several large prizes, ranging 
from £700 down, to the person who 
would produce the best non-alcoholic 
beverage to take the place of beer. In 
spite of those repeated and, as they 
were considered at the time, brilliant 
offers, the League never succeeded. 
There was no liquor so suitable, so pa- 
latable to the English taste, so pure, so 
invigorating, or so cheap as beer. It 
was, therefore, in his opinion, nothing 
short of absolute cruelty to deprive the 
public from getting beer when they re- 
quired it on Sundays. The poor man 
was unable to afford laying in a stock of 
bottled beer, and malt liquor purchased 
on a Saturday night for consumption on 
Sunday lost its excellent flavour and 
became flat, if not tasteless. In fact, 
those who proposed such an arrange- 
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ment displayed an utter ignorance of 
the national habits, and he was inclined 
to assume that the hon. Member for 
Hartlepool participated in that ignor- 
ance. At present public-houses on Sun- 
day were regulated by law, and certain 
hours were fixed, both inside and out- 
side the Metropolitan Police district, as 
well as throughout the country, for the 
sale of liquors. These rules and limits 
were arrived at after careful examina- 
tion, and might be regarded as the re- 
sult of compromise. He did not ask 
that public-houses should be “Oe open 
the whole of Sunday; but what he con- 
tended for was that there should be at 
seasonable periods ample time given for 
the purchase of beer, so that the com- 
forts of an Englishman’s family might 
not be in any degree either encroached 
upon or interfered with. On the prin- 
ciple of Christian charity, they ought to 
shrink from curtailing the pleasures of 
the thousands of young men, clerks and 
shopmen, in London who resided in 
lodgings. How often did they find the 
arrogance of science united with the 
fanaticism of religion ? They knew how 
medical opinion changed on this subject 
of liquor. Some doctors prescribed a 
good deal of brandy as likely to benefit 
the patient. At other times they pro- 
nounced brandy to be poison. On one 
oceasion the physician said it would be 
well for the patient to drink whisky; 
within 24 hours he declared it must not 
be touched. It need not be said 
that all over the world some form of 
exhilaration was required. The neces- 
sity and the habit of taking some stimu- 
lant was ingrained in many people’s 
constitutions. They knew there was a 
virtue in generous liquor, and that it 
did them good and not harm. Were 
they to be put on the same level as per- 
sons who drank to excess for the mere 
sake of drinking, and simply because a 
number of fanatics drank nothing at all ? 
Whichever of the latter two classes it 
was that was represented by the voice- 
less Gentleman who had charge of this 
Bill, he had very little respect for them. 
He should like to know what the hon. 
Gentleman would think if a Bill were 
brought in to compel him to drink so 
much liquor? The hon. Gentleman would 
doubtless say it was a terrible violation 
of private rights; but it would be only 
a fair counterpoise to the action of the 
teetotallers; for if A had a right to say 
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that B should not drink at all, surely B 
had an equal right to say that A should 
drink a certain quantity. What he 
(Mr. Warton) wanted was a fair recog- 
nition of individual and personal rights. 
If aman drank too much and made a 
noise in the streets, he rendered himself 
amenable to the police; but if a man 
did not interfere with the public order, 
he ought not to be meddled with. More- 
over, the effect of this kind of legisla- 
tion had been to increase rather than to 
lessen drunkenness, and there was far 
less excuse now for introducing these 
Bills than there was five years ago. The 
House knew what had happened in re- 
gard to Wales. There was more Sunday 
drunkenness in Wales since the passing 
of the Sunday Closing Act in that coun- 
try than ever there was before. In 
Cardiff, Swansea, Denbigh, and Flint 
Sunday clubs had increased immensely, 
and the police all testified to the evil 
results of the Act. At Cardiff there had 
been disgraceful disclosures. Twoorthree 
Catholic clergymen came forward and 
gave the most revolting evidence as to 
the dens of infamy which had grown up 
in Cardiff since the Act came into opera- 
tion. The advantages of drinking in a 
public-house over drinking in these secret 
dens were obvious. In the one case, 
there were the securities of law and 
order; in the other, there was every 
facility and incitement to law-breaking 
and crime. At Cardiff it was shown 
that young girls were debauched at 
these so-called clubs, and the priests to 
whom he had referred called attention 
to it in the interests of humanity. The 
private drinking clubs in Wales had 
quintupled since the passing of that 
wretched pharisaical piece of Sunday 
legislation; and hon. Gentlemen who 
brought in these Bills year after year 
showed a strange disposition to shut 
their eyes to the facts. Looking at the 
deserted condition of the Treasury Bench 
at the present moment, he thought it 
was rather disgraceful that no Mem- 
ber of the Government was present. 
He would particularly like to see the 
Home Secretary in his place, in order 
to remind the right hon. Gentleman of 
the answer which he gave some time 
ago with regard to the Police Report 
from Flint. The right hon. Gentleman 
suggested that because the Mayor of 
Flint was interested in the liquor trade, 
therefore the Inspector’s Report as to the 
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tremendous increase of Sunday drunken- 
ness was not deserving of attention, and 
must be pooh-poohed in the Home Se- 
eretary’s grand manner. But he (Mr. 
Warton) strongly objected to that man- 
ner of answering a Question, and he 
now quoted the incident as having a 
bearing upon the subject under discus- 
sion. He did net know whether any 
Welsh Members would take part in this 
debate—he noticed that most of them 
had discreetly kept away; but he chal- 
lenged them to deny that since the pass- 
ing of the Act there had been an im- 
mense increase of drunkenness, and 
terrible scenes had taken place. Hon. 
Gentlemen who promoted these Bills 
did not seem to understand human 
nature, or they would know that pro- 
hibition often lent a stimulus to enjoy- 
ment. The fact that Sunday drinking 
was prohibited and difficult would make 
lots of people more anxior.s to drink on 
Sunday, for ‘‘ stolen waters are sweet, 
and bread eaten in secret is pleasant.” 
To be told not to do a thing was a great 
temptation to go and doit. He advised 
hon. Gentlemen to study the fable of the 
hen and her chicken. The hen warned 
the chicken not to go near the well. 
The chicken would not have thought of 
going there; but, of course, directly he 
was told not to do so, he went and 
tumbled in ; and his dying words were— 
“Hadn't it been for prohibition 
I ne’er had been in this condition.”’ 
The hon. Member who brought forward 
the Bill seemed now to have retired into 
an obscure corner of the House. He 
hoped they should have a few words 
from the hon.: Member, and he would 
appeal to him to try and grapple with 
those facts with regard to Wales. Per- 
sonally, he felt bound to condemn the 
Bill as an unnecessary and unwarranted 
interference with a great and respectable 
trade, an infringement of private rights 
and liberties, a measure incompatible 
with the spirit of true Englishmen, and 
inspired only by a canting, fanatical, 
and sanctimonious hypocrisy. He moved 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day three months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “‘ upon 
this day six months.””—(.Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


dlr. Warton 
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Mr. H. G. ALLEN: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) has referred to 
the operation of the Sunday Closing 
Act in Wales, and has incidentally al- 
luded to myself in relation to that mat- 
ter; but I have to state that the 
information I possess on the subject 
leads me to take a totally different view 
from that expressed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. It is very true, as 
he has stated, that in Cardiff, which is a 
place where certain exceptional eircum- 
stances may be cited as against the 
operation of the Sunday Closing Act, 
the measure had not been so successful 
as I have every reason to believe it 
has been throughout the rest of the 
Principality of Wales. 1 can certainly 
say, without hesitation, that within the 
limits of my own constituency the Sun- 
day Closing Act is regarded as an incon- 
testable boon. There is hardly a single 
person in my constituency, unless amon 
the publicans—and I am told that there 
are many even of them who appreciate 
the advantage of having a holiday on 
Sunday—but, at any rate, I believe 
there is hardly anyone in my con- 
stituency, and very few to be found in 
the constituencies of other hon. Mem- 
bers representing the interests of the 
people of Wales, who do not regard the 
Sunday Closing Act as a measure which 
has been productive of great and most 
valuable results. With respect to the 
town of Cardiff, which has very naturally 
been put in the forefront of the argu- 
ment used by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport, there are, as I 
have already stated, peculiar circum- 
stances which have caused the Sunday 
Closing Act not to be so successful there 
as it has been in other parts of the 
Principality. The bon. Member was, no 
doubt, quite right in saying that a great 
deal of drinking goes on in unlicensed 
houses, such, for instance, as sham clubs, 
which it will probably be the duty of 
the Legislature to put an end to, if the 
means of so doing can be found without 
further interference than is desirable 
with the convenience of the public. 
Among the peculiar circumstances that 
exist in Cardiff; one of the most notice- 
able is that there is in that town a large 
and constantly floating population, com- 

of seamen from all parts of the 
world, who do not know what to do with 
themselves on the Sabbath day, and who 
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indulge, to a great extent, in the per- 
nicious habit of drinking. In this re- 
spect Cardiff undoubtedly differs from 
most other places in Wales ; and there 
is another circumstance which tends to 
place that seaport in an exceptional posi- 
tion as compared with other places in 
the Principality—namely, that the town 
is situated within about a mile and a- 
half of the English Border, so that on 
Sunday, during the hours the public- 
houses are open in England, it be- 
comes a sort of amusement and bravado 
on the part of certain portions of the 
Cardiff population, finding the public- 
houses in their own town all closed, 
to walk across the Border into the 
neighbouring county of Monmouth for 
the ap arg of having a drink. There 
can be no doubt that this custom has 
engendered acertain amount of drunken- 
ness, and that a certain number of per- 
sons who thus go into England, and who 
begin to drink by way of joke, often end 
in taking a good deal more than they 
intended when they first set out from 
the place in which the Sunday Closing 
Act is enforced. In this way a good deal 
of drunkenness among the Cardiff popu- 
lation may be accounted for ; but, not- 
withstanding the energetic appeal made 
to me by the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport, I am not able to say what the 
total effect of the Sunday Closing Act in 
Wales has been. No doubt there is 
some evidence in support of the view the 
hon. and learned Member has taken. He 
is right in saying that one of the Roman 
Catholic pastors in Cardiff has made 
statements adverse to the Sunday Closing 
Act; but I may mention that after the 
Easter holidays I happened to be re- 
turning to town, through Cardiff, by 
train, when several gentlemen of that 
town, one or two of whom I was well 
acquainted with, got into the carriage 
in which I was, and I asked them what 
they considered to have been the effect 
of the Sunday Closing Act in Cardiff. 
I am sorry to say that their opinion 
was that, as to Cardiff, mischief had 
been done in the way of promoting the 
establishment of the sham clubs and 
unlicensed houses, and thus producing 
a good deal of Sunday drinking. Two 
of the gentlemen I have referred to, 
whose testimony I think I could rely 
upon, said, notwithstanding the state- 
ment of the reverend gentleman, or any 
other evidence that may have been ad- 
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duced, that they believed that on the 
whole the Sunday Closing Act had been 
roductive of a balance of benefit. 
n Cardiff, as I have already shown, 
the matter stands on peculiar and ex- 
ceptional grounds; but in other places 
throughout the Principality—and I do 
not think that even Swansea can be 
termed an exception, although as a large 
seaport with a great many sailors con- 
stantly reckoned among its population 
it might be so—I am of opinion that 
there is no exception to the general rule. 
I am quite confident that, for the reasons 
I have mentioned, whatever may be the 
case with regard to Cardiff, the Sunday 
Closing Act throughout the whole of 
the rest of Wales is greatly appre- 
ciated by the inhabitants. As the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton) did me the honour to 
refer to me, I have thought it right to 
give my testimony on the question ; and, 
in conclusion, I may express my belief 
that the more the matter is inquired 
into, as far as the operation of the Act 
in regard to Wales is concerned, the 
more clearly will it be shown that I am 
right in the views I have expressed. 

Mr. MONK said, he thought the 
House would agree that there could be 
no two opinions as to the inconvenience 
of an hon. Member moving the second 
reading of a Bill of which he was not in 
charge. Up to the present moment the 
House had had no explanation whatever 
of this Bill, and the two hon. Members 
who had addressed the House had been 
discussing a different measure from that 
which was before the House. He would 
proceed, therefore, to tell the House 
what this Bill was. It was a misnomer 
to call it a Sunday Closing Bill. It was 
really a Bill for further restricting the 
hours during which public-houses should 
be opened on Sunday. A distinction was 
drawn between public-houses in the 
Metropolitan district and in towns and 
populous places; but he could not find 
that the expression ‘‘ a town or populous 
nlace”” was defined in any part of the 
Bill. He was of opinion that if it was 
desirable that public-houses should be 
opened for the sale of liquor during a 
portion of the Sunday in a populous 
place, it was desirable that they should 
be permitted to be open throughout the 
country for the same purpose. However, 
this Bill provided that if the premises 
were situated in the Metropolitan district 
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they should be open on Sunday after- 
noons from 1 to 3 o’clock, and on Sunday 
evenings from 7 to 10; and he did not 
suppose that anyone would takeexception 
to that limitation. If the premises were 
situated outside the Metropolitan district, 
but within the Metropolitan Police dis- 
trict or a town or populous place, then 
they were to be open from half-past 12 
to half-past 2, and from 7 to 9. That 
he thought was a very reasonable limita- 
tion, and so far as it went he could sup- 
port the Bill. But then it was provided 
that if the premises were situated out- 
side a town or populous place they should 
be closed altogether, except for the sale 
of liquor to be consumed off the pre- 
mises. There might be a considerable 
divergence of opinion as to whether that 
was not too large a limitation. He must 
ask those in charge of the Bill to define 
what they meant by a —— place, 
whether it was a place of 1,000 or 2,000 
inhabitants, and to undertake to insert 
that definition in the Bill? If the hon. 
Member for North Durham, whose name 
was on the back of the Bill, would give 
an assurance that in Committee Sub-sec- 
tion (5) of Clause 1 should be extended 
so as to allow the sale of liquor off the 
premises in rural districts during the 
same hours as its sale was permitted in 
towns, he would not oppose the second 
reading. But if he found that this Bill 
was merely another phase of the Alliance 
Bill, and was meant to prevent the 
sale of liquor throughout the country 
on one of the days of the week, he would 
oppose the second reading. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he thought 
that the House had some reason to com- 
plain of the manner in which this Bill 
had been brought forward. The general 
subject of Sunday closing had been dis- 
cussed ; but that question did not really 
arise, because they were considering a 
Bill which, proposing a certain definite 
change in the law of licensing, did not 
attempt to bring about the complete 
closing of public-houses on Sunday. 
That, therefore, was not the ‘question 
they had now to consider. The Memo- 
randum which had been printed with 
the Bill in order to explain the mea- 
sure stated that it was not proposed 
to alter the present law relating to the 
bond fide traveller or to railway refresh- 
ment rooms; but he found no exceptions 
of that nature in the Bill. The fact was a 
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Memorandum on a Bill of this character 
was out of place, and they ought to have 
had the Bill explained by some hon. 
Member who was responsible for its 
are The whole Bill had been 
rafted in the most vague terms pos- 
sible, and it was difficult to forecast 
what its exact effect would be, while its 
Preamble entirely misdescribed its ob- 
jects. Moreover, he was of opinion 
; that a question of this kind was far too 
large a question to be taken up by one 
or two private Members. If anything of 
'the nature of Sunday closing or the 
alteration of hours on Sunday was to be 
earried out, it ought to be by the Go- 
vernment; and the House would be per- 
fectly justified in resisting, without re- 
ference to the merits of the proposal, any 
| attempt in this direction by a private 
|Member. The truth was that these so- 
called Temperance Bills went upon a 
wrong principle altogether. More good 
would be done by cultivating a taste for 
non-intoxicating liquors than by continu- 
ally interfering with the sale of intoxi- 
cants. He suggested that an inducement 
should be offered to the keepers of public- 
houses and refreshment-houses, by allow- 
ing them longer hours for the sale of non- 
intoxicants, which would be an induce- 
ment to them to improve the quality of 
those beverages. He objected altogether 
to the way in which licensed victuallers 
were regarded by the promoters of these 
Bills, who appeared to look upon them 
as asort of criminals, or, at any rate, as 
persons only to be barely tolerated. 
Hon. Gentlemen appeared to wish to 
make licensed victuallers as uncomfort- 
able as possible, and to drive all the 
best men out of the trade. He thought 
that was a most unfair and unwise 
policy, and that Parliament ought not 
to lose sight altogether of the interests 
of the licensed victuallers. In putting 
the trade under restrictions they ought 
to have regard to the conditions under 
which the licensed victualler carried on 
his business, and they ought not griev- 
ously and without due reason to ham- 
ow him in the exercise of his trade. 
he scheme proposed by the Bill was a 
crude one, and if adopted would lead to 
considerable inconvenience. He should, 
therefore, vote against the second read- 
ing of the measure. 
Mr. CHARLES PALMER said, the 
second reading of the Bill being moved 
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to-day had undoubtedly taken the House 
by surprise; and he could not but regret 
that the other hon. Gentlemen whese 
names were on the back of the Bill were 
not present to take part in the discus- 
sion. The hon. Member who had just 
sat down had devoted the whole of his 
speech to criticizing the manner in which 
the Bill had been drawn. He (Mr. 
Charles Palmer) did not wish to follow 
him in that respect. He wished to say, 
as his name appeared on the back of the 
Bill, that those who had brought it for- 
ward regarded it as a sort of compro- 
mise between the existing condition of 
things and the extreme measure of total 
Sunday closing. When hon. Members 
saw on the back of a Bill the names of 
Members on both sides of the House, 
they had no difficulty in believing that 
there was some likelihood of its being 
generally accepted. He could assure 
the House that if it was allowed to pass 
the second reading stage there would be 
no difficulty in amending it in Commit- 
tee, so as to put it in such a form that it 
would meet with general approval. He 
did not propose to into the whole 
question of Sunday closing; but this he 


might say, that the question was one, 


which affected the working classes pecu- 
liarly, and that if he did not think that 
the majority of working men—especially 
in the North of England—were in favour 
of such a measure as this, he should be 
the last to recommend it. If even a 
large minority of working men were 
against it, he should not be found sup- 
porting it; but he believed it was ac- 
cepted by them as a move in the right 
direction — towards temperance. As a 
large employer of labour, he could only 
say that if they could get rid of this 
Sunday drinking it would conduce very 
materially to their men coming to work 
with certainty and reguiarity on Monday 


mornings. That, however, was a very | 


large question, and he did not propose 
to go into it. He only wished to assure 
the House, as one whose name was on 
the back of the Bill, that if it was allowed 
to go to a second reading, he should be 
quite prepared to assist in amending it 
so as to meet the general wishes of the 
House. 

Toe JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morean): I had no 
intention of taking any part in the dis- 
cussion when I came down to the House 
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this afternoon ; and I am sorry to say that 
so little did I think the Bill would be 


taken to-day, that I did not read it be- 
fore coming down. However, I have 
read it since I have been here; and as 
there is no one else to speak upon it 
from this Bench, and as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) has made allu- 
sion to what he calls the failure of the 
Welsh Sunday Closing Act, I ask the 
indulgence of the House whilst I make 
two or three observations. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman is altogether 
incorrect in his statement, and I agree 
with what has already been stated to 
the House with regard to the Welsh 
Sunday Closing Act— namely, that it 
has proved a great boon to Wales. It 
is, indeed, felt—particularly in the Bor- 
der Counties, one of which I have the 
honour to represent—that it does not go 
far enough. That opinion, I believe, is 
also entertained in Cardiff. The evil 
‘consists in people going for drink from 
‘the Welsh counties, where the public- 
| houses are closed on Sundays, into the 
| English counties, where the public- 
houses are open. They walk sometimes 
four or five miles, and think at the end 





‘of the journey that they have a right to 
indemnify themselves for it by drink- 
ing more than is good for them. Such 
increase of drunkenness as there has 
_been on Sunday has, I believe, taken 
| place in districts which are within easy 
reach of public-houses which remain 
open on Sunday. But to come to this 
Bill—it really is not a ‘‘ Sunday Closing 
Act’ atall. It establishes three different 
systems of closing. Inthe Metropolitan 
district it fixes the closing hours at from 
7 to 10. It specifies another closing 
time for other populous places; and it 
is only in the rural districts where pub- 
lic-houses are to be closed during the 
whole of Sunday, except for certain pur- 
With regard to the alleged dif- 
ticulty of defining the words ‘“‘ populous 
places,” I think the fears on that head 
are altogether groundless. My impres- 
sion is that the words have received 
either a statutory or a judicial interpre- 
tation; but if not it will be easy to find 
an acceptable definition when we get 
into Committee. On the whole, I do not 
think the Bill is open to the objection 
which has been taken to it. At any 
rate, the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Charles 
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Palmer), who is the only Member pre- agreed to go without intoxicating liquors 
sent whose name is on the back of the on Sundays they would be none the 


Bill, has met hon. Gentlemen who are | worse for so doing, at the same time, so 


inclined to take exception to it in a very ) long as Members of that House thought 
fit to drink wine or beer on Sundays, 


fair and liberal spirit. He has promised | 
that all the Amendments which may be | they had no right to object to the 
ut down for the Committee stage shall middle and the working pasate being 
be carefully considered, and that modifi- in a position to get their beer, wine, 
cations may be introduced. Under the or spirits on Sundays. He should 
circumstances, the Bill being a fair one, oppose the second reading of the 
as well as a short and simple one, I Bill. 
think the House should affirm its prin-. Mr. GOURLEY, in moving the ad- 
ciple by giving it a second reading, journment of the debate, said, he could 
and should leave all objections to it to; not understand why, if the rich man 
be dealt with in Committee. | could have wine and beer or spirits 
Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD said, that if| at his house on Sunday, the middle 
it were proved that the great majority | and the working classes should not be 
of the working classes were desirous of ; allowed on that day to procure such 
having the Bill passed, he would not! beverages at the only place where they 
say one word against it. He had taken were in a position to obtain it. He 
the trouble to search in the Library for | could not support the Bill, because it 
Petitions respecting it, and he had found | was only of a partial character — it 
one Petition signed by one person in| merely aimed at partially closing public- 
favour of it, and one Petition signed by | houses on Sundays. He was not only 
one person in opposition to it. Under | in favour of the total closing of public- 
those circumstances, how could it be houses on Sunday; but he was, also, in 
said that the masses of the middle and | favour of Local Option as advocated by 





' the working classes were in favour of | 
this Bill? He spoke with all due 
deference of, and even with sympathy 
with, those who desired to promote tem- 
perance in this country. In fact, all 
right-minded people were in favour of 

romoting temperance. But what Mem- 
ese present but teetotallers were there 
who did not take wine or beer on Sun- 
days? Let them have no hypocrisy on 
that subject. If the Act were brought 
to bear upon public-houses, and the 
working and the lower middle classes 
were to be deprived of their beer or 
their spirits on Sundays, then let the 
Clubs —the Carlton, the Reform, the 
Devonshire, and others—be closed. Pub- 
lic-houses were the clubs of the poor; 
and a certain amount of political capital 
was being made out of this question by 
the one side or the other, which ought 
not to be the case. Were they prepared 
to apply that restriction of liberty pro- 
vided by the Bill for one class of the 
community without applying it to the 
others. Ifso, why did they not say so? 
The truth of the matter was that they 
dared not do so. It was a dangerous 
thing to make laws to prescribe the 
liberties of any one class, while they did 
not apply them to themselves and to 
other classes. While he believed if all 
others as well as the working classes 
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the hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), whose ab- 
sence and the cause for it they all so 
much deplored. At the same time, he 
was not in favour of such a measure as 
the present. He begged to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. P. H. MUNTZ, in seconding the 
Motion, said, that so long as there were 
several millions of men who were in- 
terested in the subject who had not been 
consulted, and who had had no voice in 
the matter, it was only fair that the de- 
bate should be adjourned. The Bill, as 
presented to the House, was of a hybrid, 
imperfect character, which ought not to 
be allowed to pass in its existing form. 
If they were to stop drinking on Sun- 
days let them begin at home. Let them 
begin at that House. [ Laughter.] Well, 
let them begin at the Clubs. Why were 
the Members of the Clubs to have their 
beer, wine, and spirits, while the poor 
man was not allowed to go for a walk 
into the country and have his glass of 
ale or spirits ? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“* That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(AMr. Gourley.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Wednesday next. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH (MEMBERS AND 
OFFICERS) BILL.—[Brz 114.] 
(Sir John Kennaway, Mr. Long, Mr. Cowen.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ACLAND, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
the points raised by the Bill were that 
the officers and members of Local Au- 
thorities might be exempted from cer- 
tain penalties which were now, in 
such a manner as to entail grievous 
public inconvenience, attached to their 
having any interest in the sale, pur- 
chase, lease, or hiring under contracts, 
with particular Companies of which 
they were shareholders, or in respect of 
advertisements in newspapers in which 
they might have some interest. 

Motion made, and Questivn proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Acland.) 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, the 
Bill had the entire concurrence of the 
Local Government Board. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (QUARTER 
SESSION BOROUGHS) BILL. 
(Mr. Dodds, Mr. John Bright, Mr. Barran, Mr. 
Jackson.) 
[BILL 133.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. DODDS, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, its ob- 
ject was to repeal the 2nd section of the 

unicipal Corporations Act, 1882. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Dodds.) 


Mr. HIBBERT said, that the Bill 
had only been issued this morning, and 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was engaged in a 
Committee upstairs. He would there- 
fore suggest that the debate should be 
adjourned. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,’’--( Jr. 
Hibbert,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 
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HIGHWAYS BILL.—{Bru1 89.] 
(Mr. Acland, Mr. Elton, Viscount Ebrington, 
Mr. Cheetham.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ACLAND, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, ex- 
plained that the object of the Bill was 
to enable Highway Boards to take pro- 
per care of the fences and the trees over- 
hanging highways, and to act for this 
purpose in such a manner, and at such 
times, as might be most useful for the 
purpose, and most convenient to the 
ratepayers and other inhabitants of their 
districts. By the present law owners 
and occupiers only could be compelled 
to act for this purpose during part of 
the year, and that part was not the 
spring or summer. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read a seeond 
time.” —( Mr. Acland.) 


Mr. ELTON said, that he had assisted 
in drafting the Bill, which had the unani- 
mous support of the people of the West 
of England. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, the 
Bill had the assent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Mr. WARTON objected to this Mi- 
nisterial way of moving the second read- 
ing of a Bill, and he objected also to the 
Bill, which embodied a mischievous in- 
terference with the rights of property. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
wished to know what was the present 
state of the law ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, the 
Bill had been carefully considered by 
the permanent officials of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and it extended to the 
whole year what could only now be done 
during part of the year. The Bill was 
permissive only, and enabled Local Au- 
thorities to charge upon the rates, if 
they thought proper, the costs of carry- 
ing the Bill into execution. 

Mr. P. PHIPPS said, the Bill, — 
short, contained a pernicious principle. 
The rates were already too heavy on 
houses and landed property. He pro- 
tested against hasty legislation of this 
kind, and iatimated his intention to vote 
against any measure which put an ad- 
ditional burden on the rates. Oommon 
decency called upon the promoters of 
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the Bill not to press for a second read- 
ing that afternoon. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 87; Noes 
28: Majority 59.—(Div. List, No. 120.) 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


Adjournment of 


MOTION. 
—o—— 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 
Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he begged to move the adjournment of 
the House. He did so on the ground 
that the Registration Bills, which were 
understood to be the Business of the 
day, had been disposed of. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.”’— 
(Sir William Hart Dyke.) 


Mr. CALLAN expressed his surprise 
at a Motion of this kind being made at 
an early hour of the afternoon (3.25). 
He was also greatly surprised to find 
that the Motion was proposed by a pro- 
minent Member on the Front Opposition 
Bench. He did not think that tactics of 
this kind were at all seemly, because 
they gave the appearance of a desire to 
shirk the discussion of subjects inti- 
mately connected with Ireland. There 
were three questions on the Order 
Paper of great interest to Ireland—the 
appointment of a Select Committee on 
the industries of Ireland, the considera- 
tion of a Bill affecting barristers in Ire- 
land, and a measure dealing with private 
lunatic asylums in that country. The Mo- 
tion to appoint a Select Committee for the 
purpose of inquiring into the industries 
of Ireland had been upon the Paper for 
some time, and the hon. Member who 
had introduced it had obtained leave to 
bring it in on Wednesday. Now, when 
there was a fair chance of the Commit- 
tee being appointed, and the Business 
portion of the day was over, an effort 
was made to prevent the Committee 
from being formed. On these grounds 
he objected to the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. HEALY said, he thought that a 
Motion of this kind indicated a want of 
faith in the power of talk which had 
hitherto characterized hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen of the Conservative 
Party. In regard to measures which 
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were looked upon with disfavour by the 
Tory Party, the practice had hitherto 
been to talk against time; but now dif- 
ferent tactics were adopted. What was 
the reason of this falling-off in the 
powers of talk of hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen ? He had never known 
them on previous occasions to display 
so much powerlessness. He believed 
that the real motive of this Motion was 
to prevent his hon. Friend bringing for- 
ward his Bill admitting barristers to 
practise in Ireland without the necessity 
of their coming to England to eat their 
terms. Being Wednesday, a count could 
not be moved until 4 o’clock, and they 
did not wish to keep the Speaker 
in the Chair until that hour. The right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) occupied 
a very distinguished place at the Bar of 
Ireland; and he did not think that he 
would have been a party to moving the 
adjournment of the House when a Mo- 
tion which so much concerned Irish Law 
students was upon the Paper. As pri- 
vate Members got so few opportunities 
of bringing forward legislation on Wed- 
nesdays, he appealed to the right hon. 
Baronet to withdraw his Motion until, 
at least, the Irish Business was dis- 
sed of. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he believed that 
his right hon. Friend who moved the 
adjournment of the House did so, not 
because he had been prompted, but be- 
cause he himself thought it right, and 
accordingly he had introduced the topic 
himself in his usual clear, precise way. 
The hon. and learned Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Healy) said that the Conser- 
vative Party appeared to have ‘lost 
credulity in their powers of talk.” That 
was a serious charge. 

Mr. HEALY: I said your own powers 
of talking. 

Mr. GIBSON said that this was a 
more serious charge still ; for to suggest 
gravely that an Irishman had lost faith 
in this power was to suggest that he 
had lost faith in the gifts of his race. 
He would not attempt to pursue the 
hon. Member in the various topics which 
had been introduced, and he did not 
feel inclined to discuss the various Bills 
which had been referred to. The next 
Bill which he saw on the Paper was one 
dealing with sporting lands in Scotland, 
which he did not know very much about. 
There was also a Bill about the River 
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Thames. One of the reasons why he 
supported the Motion for Adjournment 
was that on that day there had been a 
rush of Bills through the House. Some 
of them had been passed without any 
discussion, and some with only a few 
observations from hon. Members. Now, 
if Bills were to be rushed through in 
that way legislation would be reduced 
to an absurdity. With regard to the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Calian) for the admission of barristers, 
he might, of course, say that he knew 
something about it. The Benchers 
would, he believed, discuss the matter 
that day; and but for the lamentable 
death of the late Lord Chancellor (Sir 
Edward Sullivan), an eminent Irish 
Judge, he believed the matter would 
have been discussed some time ago. 
It was obvious that the matter was one 
for the calm consideration of those 
who were concerned in the administra- 
tion of justice, and the government of 
the Bar and law students in Ireland. 
With regard to the other matter—the 
Motion for the appointment of a Select 
Committee upon Trish industries—that 
was a Motion upon which they were 
all agreed that there would be no diffi- 
culty whatever in the hon. Member 
bringing on the Motion to-morrow night 
or any other time. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY hoped 
that the Motion for the adjournment of 
the House would be withdrawn. It 
would be vexatious to interfere with 
the discussion of the Bills of private 
Members. 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE dis- 
claimed having made that Motion at 
the suggestion of his right hon. and 
learned Friend. He had done so simply 
on the broad ground of policy. They 
had met to discuss the two Registration 
Bills, and they having been disposed of 
they found themselves face to face un- 
expectedly with a number of private 
Members’ Bills, and at the mercy of the 
Movers of these Bills. He would, how- 
ever, be the last man to go against the 
general feeling of the House on such a 
matter. 

Mr. SPEAKER asked whether the 
right hon. Baronet wished to withdraw 
his Motion ? 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE: Yes, 
Sir. 


Question put, and negatived. 
VOL. COXOVIT. [ramp senres.} 
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BARRISTERS ADMISSION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Brx1 95.] 

(Mr. Callan, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, 
Mr. Healy, Mr. Leamy, Mr. Kenny.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. CALLAN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, he 
thought it would be necessary for him 
to say a few words as to the object and 
scope of the Bill. A similar Bill was 
read a second time in 1874 by a majority 
of 56 on a division; but the General 
Election taking place just afterwards, 
it did not reach a further stage. In 
1881 the Bill was read a second time 
again; but again circumstances arose 
which prevented it being proceeded 
with. Once more it came before Parlia- 
ment on the present occasion. The 
object of the measure was to repeal an 
Act of Henry VIII., made perpetual by 
an Act of Queen Elizabeth, requiring 
Irish Law students to come within the 
Realm of England for the purpose of 
studying Law. At the time those Acts 
were passed there was no School of Law 
in Ireland, and no Law lectures were 
delivered there. But now Professorships 
of Law existed in Trinity College and 
King’s Inn, Dublin, and students pre- 
paring for the Irish Bar were compelled 
to attend lectures, to pass an examina- 
tion, and to pay fees in Ireland; and 
yet, after all that, they must come to 
London, enter one of the English Inns 
of Court, and make further payments of 
fees. That system involved an inter- 
ruption of the studies of the person 
whom it affected, and also entailed on 
them a useless expenditure of time and 
money. Those Irish Law students had 
to eat and pay for six dinners at four 
different periods of the year in London, 
but they were not required to attend 
lectures or to pass an examination in 
London; and he could not, therefore, 
see any possible reason why such an 
absurd and inconvenient practice should 
be continued. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the senior Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket) had asserted on a former 
occasion that the old practice of requir- 
ing Irish Law students to eat a certain 
number of dinners in the English 
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capital was found to work very bene- 
ficially. For himself, he could not 
understand how that should be so; 
although, if the dinners were eaten in 
the salubrious air of Brighton, the case 
might perhaps be rather different. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
believed, was a Director of the London 
and North Western Railway Company, 
and perhaps the existing system of com- 
pelling Irish Law students to travel to 
and from England for the purpose of 
keeping their terms here promoted the 
interests of that Company. Perhaps 
that was the reason why he looked upon 
those half-a-dozen dinners as being so 
beneficial? Now, those dinners were 
eaten just at a time when the music 
halls and theatres were open, and the 
students were prevented attending the 
music hall, though probably they would 
prefer the higher class of entertainment 
which was to be found at the theatre. 
A Petition numerously signed by Law 
students in Dublin had been presented 
to the Benchers of the King’s Inns 
praying that the present system might 

e done away with. In 1881 the 
Benchers unanimously decided against 
the Bill; and the Chief Secretary of that 
day (Mr. W. E. Forster) stated in the 
House that he could see no reason why 
the practice should exist of Irish Law 
students having to eat a certain number 
of dinners in London. On that occasion 
the Chief Secretary threw over the Soli- 
citor General and the Benchers, and the 
Bill was read a second time. If the 
a was to be maintained, why 
should there not be reciprocity? Surely 
it was as essential that English barris- 
ters should know Ireland as that Irish 
barristers should know England? If 
English students were sent to Dublin 
he could promise them a kindly and 
hospitable reception. He begged to 
mcve that the Bill be read a second 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —({ Mr. Callan.) 


Mr. GIBSON said, that the hon. 
Member had made his Motion with 
great good humour, as if he cherished 
pleasant memories of the good things 
provided for him at the King’s Inns, 
and possibly also of the good things 
provided in the Inns on this side of the 
water. He should much have preferred 
seeing some Members of the Govern- 
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ment representing Ireland in their 
places on that occasion, and he certainly 
should have liked to see the Solicitor 
General for Ireland present, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was a Bencher 
of King’s Inn. He was anxious that 
the Benchers of King’s Inn should have 
an opportunity of being heard on the 
question. He gladly admitted that the 
education provided for Law students in 
Ireland was extremely good; and it 
might, at first sight, appear that there 
was no occasion for their visiting the 
English Schools of Law. He feared, 
however, that if the measure were 
passed without reservation or qualifica- 
tion it might be regarded by some as 
tending tu the lowering of the character 
of the Irish Bar. [Laughter from Irish 
Mombers below the Gangway.| He meant 
that with some the Irish Bar might 
afterwards be viewed as a Provincial 
Bar instead of as part of the Bar of the 
United Kingdom. Irish Law students 
had distinguished themselves greatly at 
the English Inns, and obtained Law 
studentships and many of the greatest 
po there, and their sojourn in Eng- 
and had often been attended with 
many advantages. The hon. Member 
had mentioned a Memorial signed by 
Law students in support of the Bill. 
Such a Memorial had, it was true, been 
presented to the Benchers of the King’s 
Inns; but a counter Memorial signed by 
a still larger number of students had 
also been presented in opposition to the 
measure. The whole subject would 
have been considered by the Benchers a 
week ago had their meeting not been 
adjourned out of respect to the memory 
of the late eminent Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, Sir Edward Sullivan. As it was, 
subject was being considered by them 
that very day. That being so, he held 
that it would be reasonable, before 
coming to a decision on the Bill, to wait 
for the opinion which those whose duty 
it was to supervise the education of 
Law students in Ireland would shortly 
announce. He, therefore, begged to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 
Mr. WARTON said, he would second 
the Amendment. Personally he had 
derived much pleasure from the Society 
of Irish students in the English Inns of 
Court. The dinners of the Inns of 
Court would lose all their salt without 
the Irish students, and he, for one, 
should be very sorry to lose them. A 
practice which was founded on an Act 
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of Parliament in the Reign of 
Henry VIII. should not be lightly laid 
aside. He thought the House would do 
well to wait, before agreeing to the 
second reading, until the Benchers of 
the King’s Inns should have made 
public their views on the matter. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Gibson.) 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that this was not a question as to 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
any direct responsibility, or over which 
they sought to control. He confessed 
that he had no strong prejudices on the 
subject one way or another ; but it would 
certainly appear at first sight that the 
burden of proof rested with those who 
sought to maintain the present system, 
which was necessarily in itself an arti- 
ficial system. He was not, however, 
prepared to say whether it was advan- 
tageous or disadvantageous that the 
present system should be continued ; but 
he thought there was great force in the 
observations of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin University (Mr.Gibson). As he 
said, it was now proposed to change a 
custom which had prevailed for a long 
period, aad as to which there was a dif- 
ference of opinion. The persons most 
interested and most entitled to form a 
judgment on the subject were the 
Benchers. They had received Memorials 
both forand against this change, and had 
met to discuss the subject ; but owing to 
the melancholy death of the Lord Chan- 
cellor their meeting had been adjourned. 
As the Bill had been reached unex- 
pectedly that afternoon and the meeting 
of the Benchers had been adjourned 
through no fault of their own, he thought 
it would be discourteous in the House 
of Commons to proceed with the Bill 
until it was in possession of the views of 
the Benchers on the subject. Under 
these circumstances, he should be pre- 
pared to support the Motion for the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. HEALY remarked that he was 
extremely glad that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary had at last 
come out in his true colours, He was 
delighted to find him supporting the 
Motion for Adjournment. In 1881, in 
the middle of the Coercion campaign, 
even the right hon. Member for Brad- 
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ford (Mr. W. E. Forster), in the teeth 
of the unanimous opposition of the 
Benchers, supported this Bill, and it was 
read a second time without a division. 
Now, four years afterwards, simply be- 
cause the Benchers chose to let three 
months pass without coming to a deci- 
sion which, when it would be come to, 
nobody would regard as being worth 
twopence, the Chief Secretary stood up 
there and supported a Motion to shelve 
this matter. The question had been 
before the public for some years, and 
everyone knew what the Benchers’ opi- 
nions on the matter were. He ventured 
to think that this question was one not 
fur Benchers, barristers, or students, 
but for the general public to pronounce 
an opinion upon ; and it was well worthy 
of the present Chief Secretary that, dis. 
regarding the course taken by his Pre- 
decessor, he should stand up and sup- 
port the miserable subterfuge of the 
right hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin University, in order thereby to 
insure the defeat of this Bill. It was of 
importance to the people of Ireland, who 
were prevented by the present medisval 
arrangements from going into the Pro- 
fession in large numbers, that this Bill 
should be passed. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he did not rise 
for the purpose of denouncing the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland ; but he thought it 
was a matter very much to be regretted 
that he should offer any opposition to 
this Bill until he knew the opinion of 
the Benchers. He had some experience 
of Benchers. They were an excellent 
body of gentlemen, no doubt; but they 
were a body of men who had no more 
right to speak on behalf of the Bar than 
they nad to speak on behalf of the House 
of Commons. This was a matter on 
which, in his humble opinion, the House 
of Commons were as competent toform an 
opinion as the Benchers or anybody else. 
If they had to wait until they had the opi- 
nion of Judges and Benchers for legal re- 
form, they would have very little reform 
indeed. As regards the attitude taken up 
by the Chief Secretary, he would like to 
know what the right hon. Gentleman 
would say if no advocate could be called 
in Scotland until he came up to London 
to eat a certain number of dinners? 
Why, the Scotch would rebel against 
such an idea. Yet that was what now 
happened in the case of Ireland, and the 
reason for it probably was that in former 
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days it was presumed there was no ade- 
quate legal training to be had in Ireland. 
That reason had disappeared, and it was 
admitted that there were now admirable 
means of legal irainingin Ireland. For 
his own part, seeing the many dis- 
tinguished men who raised themselves 
to positions at the Bar, notwithstanding 
great pecuniary difficulties, he did not 
understand why this burden should be 
left upon Law students in Ireland, espe- 
cially when they get nothing in return 
for it. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
he happened to be a Bencher, and he 
was glad to see that his hon. Friend op- 
posite (Mr. R. T. Reid) still believed 
that there was some excellence left in 
Benchers. He did not think that the 
regulation complained of in this in- 
stance should still be maintained; and 
he ventured to hope, therefore, that his 
right hon. and learned Friend would 
withdraw his Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment. His hon. and learned Friend 
behind him (Mr. Warton) said he had 
not made up his mind ; but he (Sir Henry 
Holland) had made up his mind, and he 
was dead against Henry VIII., in whose 
reign this absurd regulation was made. 
There was no doubt that excellent legal 
education was now given in Ireland, and 
it did seem preposterous that in this 19th 
century Irish barristers should be com- 
pelled to come to London to eat a cer- 
tain number of dinners before they could 
practise their Profession in their own 
country. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
did not propose to go into the merits of 
this Bill; but he agreed with his hon. 
Friend who had just spoken in appealing 
to his right hon. and learned Friend 

Mr. Gibson) to withdraw his Motion. 
he reason accepted and enforced by the 
Chief Secretary for the adjournment of 
the subject seemed to him to be against 
it. He understood that the Benchers of 
the King’s Inns had met that day to ex- 
press their opinion on this matter. If 
they decided in favour of the change, the 
adjournment of the debate now would 
render it impracticable for the Bill to be 
ssed this Session. On the other hand, 
if the Benchers were against the Bill, 
the entire force of the two Front Benches 
in the House could be brought against 
the Bill on its third reading. 

Mr. ELTON said, that he, too, was 

dead against Henry VII[. The reasons 
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given in support of the Motion for Ad- 
journment were totally inadequate, and 
the House would not consult its dignity 
by upholding a Motion meant to killa 
Bill which they might expect received 
the support of the barristers and students 
of Ireland. He agreed with the remarks 
which had been made with respect to the 
Benchers. They were a self-elected 
body, and in this country so little repre- 
sented the views and interests of the 
Bar that they had to be assisted by a 
Committee elected by the Bar at large. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER remarked 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the University 
of Dublin would have been more suc- 
cessful in his plea for delay if he 
had omitted expressing any opinion 
on the merits of the Bill. When, how- 
ever, he told the House that the Bill 
would tend to lower the Bar of Ireland, 
he showed that there were other grounds 
on which he opposed the Bill. He 
hoped, however, the result of the divi- 
sion would give a direct negative to the 
opinion of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. If the Chief Secretary suc- 
ceeded in getting this Bill defeated to- 
day, he would be bound to provide faci- 
lities for legislation later on in the Ses- 
sion. A great deal had been said with 
regard to the opinion of the Benchers. 
As a Member of the Middle Temple, he 
had had plenty of opportunity of form- 
ing an opinion as to the estimation in 
which the Benchers were held. No one 
having any knowledge of the views and 
wishes of the Bar would think of bend- 
ing to the authority of the Benchers for 
a single moment on questions of reform. 
The frish Benchers, he had no doubt, 
occupied a like position, and on a ques- 
tion of reform no one would think of 
asking the opinion of the Benchers 
either in England or Ireland. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that this ques- 
tion was, no doubt, of considerable im- 
portance to those who were immediately 
interested in it. He could not, upon a 
Motion for Adjournment, enter into the 
merits of the proposal; but his opinion 
was that the advantages of the present 
system were very obvious. He sup- 
ported the Motion for Adjournment on 
the ground that the question was now 
under the consideration of the Benchers 
in Dublin; and it was perfectly plain 
that the Bill had been brought on quite 
by surprise. He had the honourto be one 
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of the Benchers of the only Inn of Court 
there was in Ireland—the King’s Inns 
—and the statement that the Benchers 
were not a good authority to pronounce 
an opinion and give advice on this sub- 
ject seemed to him to be one of the most 
extravagantly Radical propositions he 
had ever heard. The feaciane knew 
the practice and working of the Bar in 
Ireland, and he was quite sure that they 
enjoyed the confidence and represented 
the general opinion of the Bar. [ Cries 
of “*No!” 

Mr. SEXTON: They refused to ad- 
mit A. M. Sullivan to the Bar. 

Mr. GIBSON: He was admitted to 
the Bar in Ireland. 

Mr. CALLAN: After he was ad- 
mitted to the English Bar. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, it appeared 
that a Petition had been presented by 
certain students who desired to have 
the law changed; but a Petition on the 
other side, rather more numerously 
signed, had also been presented, and he 
thought it would not bedecent under such 
circumstances to pass over and take no 
notice of the opinions of the Judges and 
distinguished members of the Bar upon 
the subject. They were told that beeause 
the Chief Secretary supported the ad- 
journment that he had appeared in his 
true colours, and that he desired to 
tyrannize over the Irish people. The 
imputation was perfectly ridiculous. It 
did not in the least matter to the Irish 
people what the opinion of the Chief 
Secretary on this particular subject 
might be. [Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” ] 
Hon. Members said so over and over 
again. He hoped the House would 
agree to the very reasonable proposal 
for adjournment, which did not decide 
upon the merits of the case, and that the 
debate would be delayed until they re- 
ceived the opinion of the Benchers. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he entirely dis- 
agreed with the two right hon. and 
learned Gentlemen on the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench. He wished to point out that 
this question had been discussed on a 
previous occasion ; and the Bill had not, 
therefore, taken them entirely by sur- 
prise. If the students could get a proper 
education in Ireland without coming to 
this country he failed to see why the Bill 
should not be read a second time. It 
appeared to him that no facts had been 
adduced to show that the Bar would in 
any way suffer by the change contem- 
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plated. This was an Irish grievance 
which ought to be remedied, but it was 
evident that the Bill could not be 
brought on again this Session if the 
House now carried the Motion for Ad- 
journment. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
hoped the Motion for Adjournment 
would be withdrawn. Thequestion was 
not a new one. The Bill afforded an 
opportunity of removing a very irritating 
grievance felt by the Irish people, and 
the House had now an opportunity of 
doing what was just and right. The 
opposition to this Bill had always been 
in inverse ratio to the social and legal 
position of those who had spoken about 
it. The people who felt the grievance 
were the students, who had to go to the 
expense of coming to England. The 
Judges and Benchers did not feel the 
grievance, because they had obtained 
rank and emoluments, and did not 
wish to make admission to the Bar too 
easy. He hoped, under these circum- 
stances, when there was an opportunity 
to agree to popular wishes which were 
reasonable, the Chief Secretary would 
not support the proposal of an ad- 
journment. If anybody proposed at 
this moment to impose the restriction 
now sought to be removed no one in the 
House would support it ; but when there 
was an opportunity of removing it, dis- 
tinguished legal Gentlemen on the Front 
Opposition Bench opposed it. If they 
were successful it would be a great dis- 
appointment to the bulk of the Irish 
Members. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 30; Noes 
122: Majority 92.—(Div. List, No. 121.) 

Original Question put. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 30th April. 


WATERWORKS CLAUSES ACT (1847) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Buz 7.] 

(Mr. Daniel Grant, Mr. Torrens, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth, Mr. Arthur Cohen, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. 
William Lawrence, Baron Henry De Worms.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Torrens.) 

Coronet MAKINS appealed to. the 
hon. Member not to press the Motion at 
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that time, as the House had been taken 
eutirely by surprise, and many hon. 
Members who desired to take part in the 
discussion were absent. There would 
be other opportunities for proceeding 
with the measure ; and he would venture 
to suggest to the hon. Member that if 
he would fix a day for taking the Com- 
mittee stage those who were opposed to 
the Bill would be prepared to discuss it 
then. He might also point out that the 
Bill seriously affected the interests of the 
Water Companies. In the funds of 
these Companies many Trustees had in- 
vested on the faith of Acts of Parlia- 
ment; and there was no precedent of 
such a Bill being passed in opposition to 
the views of the Water Companies. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that, as the House was aware, the Go- 
vernment supported this Bill; but, in 
the present circumstances, he would 
suggest to his hon. Friend to be content 
with the Motion he had made, and not 
to insist on taking the clauses that day, 
as he thought it was desirable that the 
House should have time to consider what 
Amendments should be moved. 

Mr. RITCHIE pointed out that pri- 
vate Members could only get their Bills 
forward when they were fortunate 
enough to obtain such an opportunity 
as the present. If hon. Members were 
taken by surprise they had only them- 
selves to blame. The Bill had now been 
a very long time before the House, its 
principle had been approved, and he 
could not see why the right hon. Baronet 
should appeal to his hon. Friend to 
postpone the clauses. 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, he 
hoped that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Finsbury would comply 
with the appeal that had been made to 
him. He had blocked the Bill for some 
time past, as it was a Bill on which a 
considerable amount of discussion should 
take place. No fair hearing could be 
given to the opponents of the Bill when 
it was brought on as unexpectedly as it 
had been thatday. If the hon. Member 
in charge of the Bill would agree to post- 
pone this stage, and give due Notice of 
the day when it would be taken, he 
would agree to remove his block, and to 
use his influence with his Friends to do 
the same. 

Sm EDWARD WATKIN hoped that 
the hon. Member for Finsbury would 
be content with getting the Speaker out 
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of the Chair, and would then 
Progress at once. That would be a 
gained, and was all that the hon. Gen- 
tleman could desire under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, the Bill 
was read a first time last year, and the 
present Bill was identical with that, and 
was virtually the same Bill. The hon. 
Member for East Kent (Mr. Akers- 
Douglas) said that he had blocked the 
Bill with the object of obtaining for it a 
fair hearing; but he was under the im- 
pression that the process of blocking a 
Bill had exactly the contrary effect. As, 
however, he had been appealed to by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board and his hon. Friend the Member 
for Hythe, he was quite willing to yield 
to what appeared to be the general wish 
of the House, and would move to report 
Progress as soon as the Speaker had left 
the Chair. 

Mr. COOPE, who had given Notice 
that he would move, as an Amendment— 

“‘ That the Bill be referred to a Hybrid Com- 
mittee :—-That the said Committee do consist of 
Eleven Members, Six to be nominated by the 
House, and Five by the Committee of Selection. 
That all Petitions against the Bill, presented 
not later than three clear days before the sit- 
ting of the Committee, be referred to the Com- 
mittee, and that such of the Petitioners as pray 
to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, 
Agents, or Witnesses, be heard upon their 
Petitions, if they think fit, and Counsel heard 
in favour of the Bill, against such Petitions :— 
That the Committee have power to send for per- 
sons, papers, and records :—That Five be the 
quorum of the Committee ; ’’ 
said, the Bill affected property to the 
value of about £30,000,000, and it pro- 
posed to adopt an entirely new system of 
rating for water. It had been decided 
over and over again that the annual 
value of property was the only fair 
means of levying the rate. As hon. 
Members were aware, parochial rating 
was considerably under the real value, 
and it would be very unfair to adopt it 
in this instance. He held that it would 
be unjust to go into Committee on the 
Bill without first giving all parties inte- 
rested in its provisions the opportu- 
nity of making their views known by 
counsel. 

Mr. WARTON seconded the Amend- 
ment. The Water Companies, he said, 
understood at the time of their estab- 
lishment that they were to have the 
right to charge according to the value 
of the houses supplied with water. In 
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the Dobbs case the Judges had laid 
down that the annual value of property 
was its net annual value. The Compa- 
nies’ charges must, cons ay be 
based on such net annual value. But it 
was a mistake to suppose, as the framers 
of the Bill appeared to do, that this 
meant the rateable value of houses for 
parochial purposes, for the net annual 
value of premises was almost always 
greater than the rateable value. It was 
far better that the Bill should go before 


a Committee, which would examine it. 


dispassionately, than that hon. Members 
should be tempted to give an unjust 
vote in order to court popularity. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words 
‘the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee.” —( J. Coope.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Cotonet MAKINS, in supporting the 
Amendment, said, that he did not join 
in the view taken by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport, who was a little 
too lavish in imputing motives to Gen- 
tlemen on the other side. He believed 
that the House, if it did inflict an 
injustice, would do so from ignorance or 
inadvertence. His reason for support- 
ing the Amendment was that, if the Bill 
passed, it would affect different Com- 
panies very differently. The method of 
rating was very different in various 
parts of the Metropolis. Insome places 
the rateable was equal to, or even more 
than, the annual value ; in other parts it 
was considerably less. Therefore, if the 
Bill were to pass it would not affect one 
Company at all, while another might be 
very severely handled. It would be only 
right that all these points should be 
carefully examined by a Select Com- 
mittee, with the aid of gentlemen repre- 
senting the different Companies of the 
Metropolis. He hoped the hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill would con- 
sider that point and accept the Amend- 
ment, which could not in any way pre- 
judice the passing of the measure he had 
in hand. If it were passed after an in- 
quiry at which the Companies were heard 
they would not feel that they had been 
ill-treated by legislation behind their 
backs without getting an opportunity of 
explaining their position. 


{Apri 22, 1885} 
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Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 147; Noes 
15: Majority 132.—(Div. List, No. 122.) 


Main Question again proposed. 
Mr. WARTON rose, and was address- 


ing the House, when 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE rose to 
Order, and said that the hon. and 
learned Member had exhausted his right 
ofspeech by having seconded the Amend- 
ment which had been negatived. 

Mr. WARTON: That does not ex- 
haust my right. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
and learned Member was out of Order. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday 1st May. 





PRIVATE LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[Bitt 60.] 
(Mr. William Corbet, Mr. Mayne, Mr. Dillwyn, 
Mr. Dawson, Mr. Richard Power.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. W. J. CORBET, in moving that 


the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
the present measure dealt only with 
private lunatic asylums in Ireland; but 
a Bill had been introduced in “‘ another 
place” with regard to English asylums, 
and had much the same scope as the 
present Bill. This Bill aimed at gra- 
dually getting rid of the vicious principle 
of keeping private lunatic asylums for 
pecuniary profit, which was at the root 
of all the evils connected with private 
asylums. The Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Chairman of the Lunacy Board, the 
highest living authority on the subject, 
stated before a Select Committee of the 
House in 1859 that the evils of the 
system could hardly be exaggerated. 
One could not conceive how, in the face 
of all that had occurred, and all the 
evidence recorded against them, private 
lunatic asylums kept by individuals for 
personal gain had so long been tole- 
rated. There had recently been some very 
notable cases of attempts made to shut up 
x reo who were not insane in estab- 
ishments of this kind. There were three 
classes of lunatic asylums in Ireland— 
asylums for charitable p es, the 
district lunatic asylums, and the private 
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asylums. The first two were satisfac- 
tory, although he believed the rate- 
payers should be represented on the 
Board of Governors. If capital for the 
purpose of building asylums to be under 
the management of Government, in 
which the medical and other officers 
should have no pecuniary interest what- 
ever beyond their salari.s, could be in- 
troduced into the country, or procured 
from some public fund, such as the 
Church Surplus Fund, it would be a 
blessing to the country and to the insane. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. W. J. Corbet.) 


Mrz. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
said, he fully recognized the pains 
which the hon. Member had taken in 
this matter, and his earnest desire to 
improve the arrangements affecting the 
management of lunatics in Ireland ; but 
the Government could not assent to the 
second reading of the Bill. In the first 
place, the Government had introduced a 
Bill into the other House for England, 
which indicated the general lines on 
which he thought legislation should 
proceed in this matter. That Bill did 
not apply to Ireland, and it would be 
impossible for the Government to be 
legislating at the same time upon one 
system in the other House, and upon 
another system in this House. Thetwo 
countries, although their circumstances 
were different, ought to be dealt with on 
substantially the same lines, making al- 
lowance for the difference of their cir- 
cumstances. The system in Ireland was 
far from perfect; there was a deficiency 
of inspection and control by Local Au- 
thorities ; but the Bill would intensify 
these evils by centralizing the manage- 
ment of the asylums, which would be a 
step altogether in the wrong direction. 
He knew and admitted all that could be 
said in favour of doing away with pri- 
vate asylums; at the same time, to get 
rid of them in a summary way would 
raise large questions of compensation. 
To transfer in a summary way all the 
private asylums to the Central Executive 
Government would be an unfortunate 
step. He looked forward to the time 
when there would be in Ireiand Local 
Authorities who could take charge of 
asylums. The hon. Member assumed 
that asylums would be self-supporti 
if they were erected ; but money a 
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be required to erect them. The hon. 
Member said he would get it from the 
Church Fund Surplus; but, to the best 
of his belief, there was nothing to be 
obtained from that source, and that 
would be a considerable obstacle to the 
successful operation of this Bill. 


In answer to Mr. Warton, 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, it would be impossible to put Ire- 
land in the Bill now before the House 
of Lords, because the details of the two 
countries were so different; but that 
Bill indicated the general lines on which 
the Government thought it desirable to 
proceed 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 42; Noes 
77: Majority 35.—(Div. List, No. 123.) 


MOTIONS. 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND CORRUPT 
PRACTICES CONSOLIDATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hanpcasrte, Bill to con- 
solidate the Law of Parliamentary Elections 
and Corrupt Practices therein, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Harpcastix and Sir ALEx- 


ANDER GorpDoN. 
Bill presented, andread the first time. [Bill 135. ] 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CABLES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hoxms, Bill to carry into 
effect an International Convention for the pro- 
tection of Submarine Telegraph Cables, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Hotms and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 136.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes before 
Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 23rd April, 1885. 





MINUTES. ]—Pvsiic Bris—First Reading— 
Elementary Education Provisional Order 
Confirmation (London) * (79); Elementary 
Education Provisional Orders (Birmingham, 
&e.) * (80). 

Second Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Public Health Act) 
(No. 1) * (63); Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (Ireland) Provisional Orders * (70) ; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor 
Law) (No. 2)* (71) ; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 3)* (72) ; 
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Federal Council of Australasia (69) ; Royal 
Irish Constabulary Redistribution (75) ; 
Egyptian Loan (74). 

Committee — Report — Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders * (66); Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Pcor Law) * (67). 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN — RUSSIAN ADVANCE UPON 
HERAT—FORCED LABOUR. 

QUESTION. 


Lorp ELLENBOROUGH asked the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with reference to a Question he put the 
other day as to the road which it was 
reported was being made by the Russians 
by means of forced labour from Sarakhs 
through Penjdeh in the direction of 
Herat, Whether he had received any in- 
formation on the subject ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have received 
no information. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH asked whe- 
ther the noble Earl would make in- 
quiries ? 

EartGRANVILLE said, that a Ques- 
tion on the subject might be put on the 
Paper. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—EXPLOSION AT THE AD- 
MIRALTY.—QUESTION. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Perhaps the noble Ear! will allow me to 
ask him without Notice, Whether he has 
any intelligence to communicate to the 
House as to the explosion stated to have 
taken place at the Government Offices ; 
and whether it is true that there has 
been serious injury sustained by Mem- 
bers of the Civil Service ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: There has been 
an explosion at the Admiralty, and a 
certain amount—not a great amount— 
of damage has been done to the build- 
ing. But I regret to say that it has 
seriously wounded a much esteemed 
public servant, the Assistant Secretary 
to the Admiralty. 

Tre Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Is it true that there have been two ex- 
plosions ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: [I havenot heard 
of any other. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty will be able to give more de- 
tails of the occurrence. As far as [ can 
understand it, the explosion at the Ad- 
miralty seems to have come from the 
inside of the building. 


{Apri 23, 1885} 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL OF AUSTRALASIA 
BILL.—(No. 69.) 
(The Earl of Derby.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
rise to move the second reading of this 
Bill; and your Lordships will ex 
from me some explanation of its object, 
of its nature, and of the circumstances 
under which it has been brought in. 
Before I state what the Bill is, I may as 
well explain what it isnot. It is nota 
Bill which deals in any way with that 
question of Imperial Federation of which 
we hear so much. It does not touch, 
except indirectly, the relations existing 
between the Colonies and the Mother 
Country. It is not even a measure for 
Intercolonial Federation in any complete 
and organized shape. It simply pro- 
vides, as the title states, for the creation 
of a Federal Council, charged with cer- 
tain duties, which are described and de- 
fined in the clauses. Further, it is not 
a compulsory, but an enabling Bill. No 
Colony is bound by it to join in the 
arrangement which it sanctions unless 
that Colony spontaneously decides so to 
do. The initiative must be taken by 
the Colony itself; all that the Imperial 
Legislature undertakes is to give its 
sanction to a scheme which would be 
ultra vires for the Colonial Legislatures 
to deal with on their own unassisted au- 
thority. Under this Bill five Colonies— 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
West Australia, and Tasmania—will be 
enabled, and are now prepared, to be- 
come federated for certain purposes. 
Two Colonies, New South Wales and 
New Zealand, have hitherto declined to 
join. Of these two Colonies so standing 
aloof, one, New Zealand, is so far dis- 
tant and so little connected with the 
affairs of the Australian Continent, that 
its continued separation, if it should re- 
main in the same mind as at present, 
would not, as I conceive, affect the 
working of the scheme. It will be en- 
tirely a question for New Zealanders 
themselves ; their junction or their ab- 
stention will not interfere with the other 
States concerned. In the case of New 
South Wales, I cannot deny that a good 
deal turns on whether that Colony comes 
into the Federation or not. It is the 
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oldest of the Australian Colonies; it 
holds a central position ; it is the rival 
of Victoria in importance, having a 
rather smaller population; but a larger 
amount of trade, of revenue, and of 
territory. Ido not deny that the con- 
tinued standing out of New South Wales 
would be a serious, possibly a fatal, 
blow to the organization which we are 
creating. But I entertain a sanguine 
hope that the objections of the New 
South Wales Legislature will not be 
permanent. I believe the feeling there 
to be one rather of doubt than of hos- 
tility; and it is mainly in order to re- 
move, as far as possible, any obstacle to 
the accession of New South Wales that 
I have inserted in the Bill the Proviso 
in Clause 31, by which any Colony which 
may on trial be dissatistied with the ar- 
rangement is enabled to secede. That 
Proviso has been the subject of much 
discussion, and it would not have been 
inserted if complete agreement among 
the Colonies had been arrived at, or if 
this were to be considered as the final 
form which Intercolonial Federation is 
likely to assume. But the whole scheme 
is tentative; it is experimental, and, 
in a certain sense, it is provisional ; and, 
under these circumstances, it seems ex- 
pedient to leave large facilities for future 
change. I should be merely wasting 
your Lordships’ time if I argued for the 
importance, and, indeed, the necessity, 
of some union such as that proposed be- 
tween the various Colonies of the same 
group. With contiguous territories, 
with a homogeneous population, and as 
population increases having more and 
more intercourse with one another 
every year, it is obvious that they have, 
and must have, many interests which 
cannot be dealt with in a satisfactory 
way except by joint concerted action ; 
and the only practical question is in 
what manner the means of joint action 
shall be provided. Now, I am dispensed 
from the necessity of contending that 
the scheme embodied in this Bill is of 
all schemes the best possible, because it 
comes before you with this special re- 
commendation—that it is the scheme on 
which the Australian community has 
decided for itself. The history of the 
movement is probably familiar to many 
of your Lordships. In 1883 a Confer- 
ence was held at Sydney on the subject, 
attended by Representatives of all the 
Colonies concerned. It sat for several 
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weeks; it considered and discussed -mi- 
nutely every point of the pro Fede- 
ral arrangement. The result was a Bill 
differing in but few particulars from 
that now on the Table, and subsequently 
the recommendations of the Conference 
were referred to and were considered by 
the Legislatures of the various Colonies, 
with the result which I have already 
mentioned—that two Colonies dissented, 
and still dissent, and that five have con- 
curred. But I ought, perhaps, to men- 
tion that in New Zealand the question 
was never brought to an issue, the Go- 
vernment of the day preferring not to 
submit the matter to the local Legisla- 
ture. In New South Wales the mea- 
sure was actually carried in one House, 
and in the other was lost only by a ma- 
jority of one. I mention that fact as 
justifying my expression of a hope that 
the refusal would not be final. Now, I 
may be asked in what respects the Bill 
on the Table differs from the draft 
adopted by the Conference at Sydney. 
I do not notice, of course, mere verbal 
alterations. In Clause 5 the number of 
the Council is made capable of exten- 
sion, but only at the desire of the Colo- 
nies themselves. As the Bill originally 
stood, the Council could not have con- 
sisted of more than 14 Members, even if 
every Colony joined. The change is all 
in the direction of giving more freedom 
to the Colonies as regards its composi- 
tion. Without that change fresh Im- 
perial legislation would probably be re- 
quired within a few years. We have 
added Clause 15—a general power to 
the Council to deal with any matters not 
specially provided for which the Queen 
by Order in Council may refer to them ; 
but this power of extension can only 
be exercised with the consent of each 
Colony interested. We had proposed 
a clause dealing with the question of 
expenditure involved in the action of 
the Council; but on reference to the 
Colonial Governments that was ob- 
jected to, and it has been dropped out 
in deference to their objections. The 
result will be that no decision involving 
expenditure can have effect given to it 
without the consent of the Legislature 
of each Colony. That is a point on 
which they have laid great stress; and 
the omission, in fact, reduces the power 
of the Council in all cases where expen- 
diture is involved to that of an advising 


or recommending body. The last altera- 
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tion which we have made is that to 
which I have already referred, giving 
the power of secession. On that point 
Colonial opinion, as I said before, is di- 
vided ; and I believe that the Colonists 
will be content, as I shall, to accept the 
decision of Parliament upon it. The 
Agents of some of the federating Colo- 
nies have sent me a statement of their 
reasons against it, which I promised 
them should be laid before Parliament. 
It only reached me to-day, but I will 
have it printed in time for the Com- 
mittee. I will only observe now that 
since the Colonial Governments have 
struck out of the Bill all compulsory 
powers of taxing any Colony to pay for 
carrying into effect the decisions of the 
Council—which was their doing, not 
mine—the importance of this question is 
very much lessened either way; for 
obviously a Colony desiring to secede 
and not allowed to do so would decline 
to contribute towards the cost incurred, 
and so bring the whole machinery to a 
deadlock. Where you have no compul- 
sory taxing power, but only voluntary 
contributions to rely on, the whole thing 
rests on a voluntary basis. I do not be- 
lieve that anyone here is likely to be 
opposed to the principle of Federation 
in the abstract, and I need not, therefore, 
defend the Bill against attacks from that 
side. The criticism which I anticipate 
is rather on the score that this Bill gives 
Federation oniy in a very rudimentary 
and imperfect form. That I admit; and 
I agree that it would be much more 
satisfactory to all of us if we could deal 
with the question in a more effectual 
and conclusive manner. A federated 
Australia, forming, as Canada does, a 
single State, united for all except —_— 
local purposes, would be a new Power 
in the world ; and, both in regard to its 
relations with England and to the rela- 
tions of its various component parts 
among themselves, the advantages and 
conveniences of such a complete union 
would be incalculable. But the thing is 
impossible so far as the present time is 
concerned. The mere difference of fiscal 
policy would prevent it. The Colonists 
themselves do not wish it, do not think 
themselves ripe for it. They are the best 
judges of their own affairs, and we must 
go at their pace, not at ours. It would 
be madness to reject a plan on which 
they are agreed, and to tell them to 
take it back and bring us a better one 
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in its place. The probable result of that 
procedure would be that we should get 
no plan at all, and that deep and vide 
spread irritation would be created. De- 
tails will be better discussed in Com- 
mittee. I think enough has been said 
to induce your Lordships to agree to 
the second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Earl of Derby.) 


THe Eart or CARNARVON: M 
Lords, as far as the Bill is concerned, 
think there will be no difference of opi- 
nion on one side or the other as to its 
expediency. As the Colonial Secre 
has said, it is the result of Colonial 
action. It is the result of a Conference 
held at Sydney, at which the matter 
was discussed, and that result is a com- 
promise. The Bill has been truly said’ 
to be of a limited nature. It provides, 
in the first place, for the creation of a 
Federal Council ; but that Council is not 
formed on an entirely new principle. 
As in the case of the United States Se- 
nate, each Colony, no matter what its 
size may be, is to have two Representa- 
tives. I have no objection to offer to 
that. The difficulty is as to the powers 
which are comprised in the 15th clause, 
and which will require very careful 
consideration. The 31st clause is really 
the central point of the whole plan. 
That clause gives, as has been stated, 
the power—the singular power—to any 
Colony which has entered the Union to 
withdraw at pleasure. On the admis- 
sion or omission of that clause hangs 
the fate of the Bill, and the whole chance 
of union between the Australian Colo- 
nies. It is rather difficult to discuss 
this question, because two of the leading 
Colonies are opposed with regard to it, 
Victoria desiring the omission of the 
clause, New South Wales desiring its 
retention. With Victoria are united in 
that view the Colonies of Queensland, 
South Australia, Tasmania, and the 
Crown Colony of Western Australia. 
They object to the presence of this 
clause on the not unreasonable ground 
that to allow one Colony to withdraw 
once it is admitted is making prepara- 
tion for the breaking up of the Confede- 
ration. Those who hold that view say 
that there was no such provision to be 
found in the Act for the Federation of 
the Dominion of Canada, nor in the 
measure which I had the honour of car- 
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rying through this House in 1877 for 
the contingent Federation of the South 
African Colonies. It is perfectly true 
that there was no such provision in that 
measure; and if Confederation were a 
real and complete Confederation, such a 
clause would be inadmissible. But any- 
one who studies the subject will see that 
the powers given to the proposed union 
of the South African Colonies were much 
fuller and larger in every sense than 
those contained in this Bill, which is of 
a much more limited and tentative cha- 
racter. If this clause is allowed to 
stand part of the Bill, Victoria, and the 
other Colonies which dissent from it, 
may be no party to this proposed Con- 
federation, and may withdraw alto- 
gether, and so the scheme may come to 
nothing. It is perfectly possible that 
that may be the result. It lies in the 
hands of Victoria and her sister Colo- 
nies. I trust that, upon consideration, 
they will not accept the view of their 
more energetic advisers and counsellors. 
I honour and admire the two great 
Colonies, Victoria and New South 
Wales, too much to suppose that either 
of them, when this present controversy 
is over, will show itself in the slightest 
degree unreasonable. But just as Vic- 
toria, and the sister Colonies who agree 
with her, have the power to destroy this 
Union, so New South Wales has equally 
the power to destroy it. I have stated 
very briefly indeed the Victorian argu- 
ment in this matter. Let me state more 
briefly still what I understand to be the 
position of New South Wales—it is that 
she may possibly be outvoted by Colo- 
nies whose interests are not altogether 
identical with her own. There is a 
greater community of present interests 
among Victoria and the Colonies which 
with her than between them and 

New South Wales. There is a clause 
which assigns the powers to be given to 
the Council, and the first power com- 
prises all the relations between the Con- 
tinent of Australia and the Islands of 
the Pacific. Now, this is an enormous 
power. Your Lordships should bear in 
mind that the great bulk of the ship- 
ping is owned by New South Wales and 
ew Zealand—the greater proportion, 


I believe, by New South Wales. If, 
therefore, the control of that shipping is 
to be vested in the Council, at which 
these two Colonies may be outvoted, 
there is some reasonable ground for 
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New South Wales holding her hand be- 
fore entering into a union in which she 
would be irrevocably tied. The fact is, 
that New South Wales and New Zea- 
land in this matter really hold a position 
from which they cannot practically be 
dislodged. I think it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that any scheme of this sort for 
Australian Federation should be one 
which invites, and not compels. I do 
not attempt to decide which is right in 
this question, New South Wales or 
Victoria ; I do not think you must look 
upon it asa matter of rights, but as a 
question of facts. It has been said that 
if we were to allow this Council to be 
formed, with the power of withdrawal 
to the Colonies represented on it, the 
threat of withdrawal would so paralyze 
the action of the Council that there 
would be no wholesome or satisfactory 
legislation. I do not doubt, however, 
that the Members of the Council will 
act as reasonable men; and I do not 
anticipate that the business of the Coun- 
cil will be carried on by threats and 
menace. When men representing these 
great Colonies are brought face to face 
round a table they will, I think, feel 
that upon their union depends the suc- 
cess of their legislation. It is both 
disagreeable and painful for anyone 
who has the progress of these Colonies 
at heart to vote or speak against the 
wish of any single one of them ; and if I 
do so to-night in supporting this 31st 
clause, it is in the simple and single 
belief that the clause is, upon the whole, 
for the general interests of the Colonies. 
If you were to strike that clause out, 
you would entirely postpone for many 
years to come, and possibly defeat alto- 
gether, the Federation of the Australian 
Colonies. I believe that the union of 
these Colonies grows closer every year. 
The postal system, the railway system, 
the telegraph system, the coasting 
steamers, and last, but by no means 
least, those important Conferences which 
have been held for several years past on 
subjects essential, and almost vital, to 
the interests of the Australian Colonies, 
such as the question of defence—these, 
with many other steps, are leading— 
and very quickly leading—to a union, 
not only emong themselves, but also a 
closer union to this country. I value 
that union greatly, even in the form in 
which it comes before us; I value it for 
its own sake, but still more as a stepping- 
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stone towards much better relations 
with this country. I believe it is a true 

licy to go rather slowly than hastily 
in this matter. In politics it takes a 
long time to achieve large results. I 
think no stone should be left unturned 
to achieve a union closer than that which 
the Bill represents ; but I am inclined 
to accept it as an instalment, and I look 
forward to the results with great satis- 
faction. I believe that every effort 
made to promote this union will be se- 
conded by this country with a hearty 
and cordial feeling of affection and 
sympathy. 

Lorp NORTON said, he had no fear 
that this measure would fail; indeed, 
he thought it had every prospect of 
bringing about a growing union between 
all the Colonies and the Mother Country. 
The questions alluded to by the noble 
Earl who had just spoken were ques- 
tions which might well be raised in Com- 
mittee, and would, no doubt, be brought 
forward when the Bill reached that 
stage. The secret of the success of this 
measure was that it was the Bill of the 
Colonists themselves, and under a sense 
of their own necessity. A dread of 
Foreign Powers annexing adjacent 
lands, and the sending of some of their 
worst criminals into their neighbour- 
hood, gave them a sense of a com- 
mon danger and common interest, and 
from that sprung the present Bill, 
which had been drawn up by the Colo- 
nists themselves. Queensland attempted 
to annex part of New Guinea to Her 
Majesty’s Dusitelens without consulting 
Her Majesty herself. This the Colonial 
Minister rightly refused to sanction ; 
but he said, at the same time, that he 
hoped soon the Australian Colonies 
would combine together and provide 
the cost to carry out such measures of 
annexation as Her Majesty might think 
it expedient to adopt. Then came the 
Conference at Sydney, when this Bill 
was drafted. The intervening Corre- 
spondence between the Colonial Minister 
and the Agents General of the Colonies 
illustrated exactly the kind of Imperial 
consultation and co-action which alone 
was practicable and effective. This sub- 
ject, which was of Imperial concern, and 
in the interest of the United Empire, 
was first discussed in the local Parlia- 
ments. The proposal was communicated 
to the Home Government by the Queen’s 
local Representatives, the Governors. 
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the Colonial Agents and the Secretary of 
State. Legislation first emanated from 
a local Convention, and came to the Im- 
perial Parliament for final approval. 
The Federal Council, resulting from this 
complete Imperial discussion for deal- 
ing with matters of common Austral- 
asian interest, was itself valuable as 
setting in practical contrast Colonial 
Federation with vague talk about Im- 
perial Federation. The Federal Council 
would probably lead to complete Inter- 
colonial Federation for Australasia, such 
as had been effected in Canada. This 
would not only strengthen the Empire 
at large, but increase the power of the 
Colonies for their own defence, removing 
the internal jealousies and rivalries 
which impeded the development of their 
strength and prosperity. It would be a 
poor compliment to such revived loyalty 
to treat it as something new, forgetting 
the same fellow-enlistment against 
French Armies in America. It would 
affront the Australians to accept them 
as allies. They wished to form part of 
the Imperial Army. He hoped the next 
practical result of this Federal Council 
would be the formation of an Aus- 
tralian Squadron under Her Majesty’s 
Flag. It might be said that Colonial 
Squadrons could act only in local seas ; 
but even that meant that there would 
be, in the aggregate, an Imperial Navy 
in all parts of the world. We were 
now witnessing how local Land Forces 
would combine for any common Im- 
perial necessity. He would reserve for 
Committee some comments on points 
of detail, and would only add that, as 
a whole, the measure seemed a matter 
of congratulation on the part of the 
nation at large, happily coinciding with 
other circumstances at this moment in 
the promise of revived Imperial strength. 

Viscount BURY said, that the Bill 
was a step in the right direction ; but it 
was rather a leap in the dark until we 
knew what New South Wales would do 
in the matter. A Federation without 
New South Wales and New Zealand 
would be like the play of Hamlet with- 
out the Prince of Denmark. He could 
not help thinking that the clause which 
had been the subject of so much com- 
ment on the part of his noble Friends 
(Clause 31) was a very necessary one ; 
indeed, he thought it did not go far 
enough. As New South Wales and 
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New Zealand were pre-eminently shi 
ing Colonies, and their Mercantile 
arine might be affected by the action 
of the Federal Council, it was not only 
right that they should have the power 
of secession provided for, but that they 
should have the power of claiming in- 
demnity if their interests were prejudi- 
cially affected by the action of the Coun- 
cil. He could not disguise the fact that 
opinion in the Colonies had been unani- 
mous when such important omissions 
had to be allowed for; and he could 
only hope that the operation of the Bill 
might be more satisfactory than he was 
able to anticipate it would be. Hé con- 
gratulated the noble Earl at the head of 
the Colonies upon the opportunity of mak- 
ing such a proposal, and he hoped that 
the Bill would be successful and useful. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY REDIS- 
TRIBUTION BILL.—(No. 75.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
sIDENT of the Covncrx), in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that under the existing law the Lord 
Lieutenant had the power to distribute 
the force every five years. It was de- 
sirable that he should have the power 
at once of making a supplementary re- 
distribution, which would have the effect 
of relieving some localities of extra 
charge and increasing in them the quota 
of the free force. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord President.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. and committed to a Committee cf 
the Whole House 70-morrow. 


EGYPTIAN LOAN BILL.—({No. 74.) 
(The Earl Granviile.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
Eart GRANVILLE, in rising to move 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said: Your Lordships may remember 


that in 1882 the English and French Con- 
Viscount Bury 
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trollers in Egypt were of opinion that 
the financial state of Egypt was such as 
to require a suspension of the Law of 
Liquidation, and that at the beginning 
of Tast year a Conference met in London 
to consider the subject. This Confer- 
ence arrived at certain conclusions—the 
necessity of raising £8,000,000 to re- 
store the finances of Egypt, the ex- 
pediency of suspending the Sinking 
Fund, and the urgency of certain ad- 
ministrative expenditure ; but there was 
a difference of opinion as to the amount 
of Revenue which could properly be 
raised. The Conference was brought to 
an end by an ultimatum proposed by the 
French Government, which, unfortu- 
nately, it was not possible for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to accept. Last 
Autumn Lord Northbrook went out to 
Egypt, and made most valuable and 
exhaustive Reports, and negotiations 
were renewed among the Powers, which 
lasted nearly five months. The result 
was that the Powers agreed again as to 
the normal administrative Expenditure 
of Egypt, including £200,000 for the 
cost of the Army of Occupation; and they 
agreed to the sum to be raised being ex- 
tended from £8,000,000 to £9,000,000, 
this loan being raised on a joint and 
several Guarantee of the Powers. This 
Guarantee.is of a sum of £315,000 per 
annum until the whole loan is repaid, 
and is to be the first charge on the Re- 
venues assigned to the Debt, and re- 
ceived by the Caisse. The difference be- 
tween theinterestin each yearonthe Debt 
outstanding and the £315,000 is to be 
carried to a Sinking Fundonly applicable 
to the present loan. This Sinking Fund 
may be increased by 1 per cent out of the 
future surplus of the general Revenue 
Fund. This Agreement has been em- 
bodied in a Convention which forms the 
Schedule of the present Bill. The first 
Article of the Convention enables the 
Egyptian Government to raise a loan of 
£9,000,000 at a rate not exceeding 3} 
per cent, and provides that the Khedive 
shall by a Decree fix the rate, the con- 
ditions, and the dates of issue. The re- 
mainder of the Convention carries out 
the provisions which I have already men- 
tioned, with the necessary technical de- 
tails. Your Lordships will have ob- 
served that this Agreement, carried out 
after much discussion, contains conces- 
sions on both sides. Those made to us 
are considerable. In the first place, the 
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Powers have as a basis our 
figures of the Revenue of Eeypt instead 
of the French. Secondly, they have 
agreed to a reduction of interest to the 
bondholders, though to a less extent 
than we had originally proposed; and, 
thirdly, they have agreed to the taxation 
of foreigners in Egypt. They have 
agreed that there shall be no inquiry for 
two years, and that the contribution to 
the Army should be £200,000 instead of 
£120,000. These are five concessions 
over the proposals made by France, and 
adopted by several of the Powers at the 
Conference of last year. The only con- 
cession, if it can be so called, is that the 
Guarantee of the £9,000,000 Loan 
should be a joint and several Guarantee 
by the Powers. If the same objections 
are urged such as have been already 
stated against this Joint Guarantee, it 
will be the duty of one of my Colleagues 
or myself to repeat the replies which 
have already been made on this subject. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be nowread 2°.” 
—( Zhe Earl Granville.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, the course whichthis House ought 
to adopt with respect to a Bill of this 
character is one of some considerable 
difficulty, because the consequences of 
our acts would go far beyond the imme- 
diate effect on Egyptian finance, and 
would touch the interests of this country 
and its relations to Foreign Powers at a 
time when those relations are the sub- 
ject of considerable anxiety. My Lords, 
I confess that the further opportunity I 
have had of studying this Bill the less 
satisfied am I with the view which Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken, and 
with the considerations which they have 
obtained for concessions which the 
noble Earl himself describes as trivial, 
but of which my principal complaint is 
that they are doubtful and ambiguous, 
and may entail consequences of the most 
vital character. The advantage gained 
by this arrangement is of a very small 
and unimportant kind. There is a power 
to tax the coupon 5 per cent; there is a 
— to tax the foreign bondholders. 

quite agree that the foreign bond- 
holder might be taxed, and I quite agree 
with the noble Earl in wishing to tax 
him more. But the advantage gained by 
submitting him to taxation is one of a 
purely pecuniary character, and will 


probably not be much felt by the Egyp- 
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tian finances at a future time at no great 
distance. Another advantage is that 
the foreigner himself may be taxed, and 
there is no doubt that the inability of 
the Egyptian Government to tax fo- 
reigners residing in their domains was 
a great abuse. I do not believe that 
the claim to exemption from taxation 
was a just claim. There is no doubt 
that the exemption has grown up as a 
matter of custom, and it is a matter of 
very serious reproach that it has been 
allowed to last so long, or that foreigners 
who reside in Egypt and get all the ad- 
vantages of governmentshould beexempt 
from contributing to the burdens of the 
country. It is really a reproach to the 
Christian nations that they have insisted 
upon forcing such a concession upon a 
Mahommedan Power. These are the 
only two advantages, as far as I can see, 
which the noble Earl tells us that the 
Government have obtained. When the 
noble Earl said that there was to be no 
inquiry for two years, I could not see 
what concession there was in that. 
What right have the Powers to any in- 
quiry at all? Inquiry is entirely a 
matter for Her Majesty’s Government. 
They are not bound to admit it now— 
they will not be bound to admit it two 
years hence, unless the circumstances 
then should be very different from those 
which prevail now. I earnestly hope 
that nothing like an International in- 
quiry is understood to be one of the re- 
sults of the passing of this Bill. Diffi- 
cult as our present position is, I should 
not feel it consistent with my duty to 
vote in favour of the Bill if I thought it 
involved, as a necessary consequence, 
that in two years we should hand over 
Egypt practically to be governed by an 
International Commission. But the real 
cause which forced this financial opera- 
tion on the Government was that most 
imprudent admission of the liability of 
Egypt to make good the results of the 
operations at Alexandria which the Go- 
vernment fell into two years ago. It 
was entirely the consequence of a verbal 
subtlety on the part of the Prime Mi- 
nister. Usually his verbal subtleties 
have no further effect than to minister 
to the amusement and entertainment of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. But in this 
case, because he chose to lay down that 
the operations we were engaged in were 
not war, but only ‘‘ military operations,” 
the consequence was that what took 
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place at Alexandria was not treated as 
the result of war, and the Egyptian 
Government has had to do what is never 
done as the result of warlike operations 
—namely, to make good to private in- 
dividuals the losses and injuries which 
they have sustained. I do not mean to 
say that, as a matter of compassion and 
humanity, those who have suffered from 
the Alexandria bombardment and con- 
sequent fire should not have some relief. 
But the burden which has been placed 
upon the unfortunate taxpayers of Egypt 
has been exceedingly heavy, and it has 
been the necessity of finding so much 
money which has thrown the Egyptian 
finances into that state of confusion 
which has forced the noble Earl to have 
recourse to this measure. The loan has 
been obtained. It was necessary chiefly 
because of the Alexandrian Indemnities, 
but not solely on that account. The 
loan, however, might have been ob- 
tained with equal facility by the Gua- 
rantee of this country, and could have 
been raised at quite as easy a rate of 
interest. What is it that has induced 
Foreign Powers to step in and say that 
this country should not undertake itself, 
as apparently the noble Earl originally 
wished, to use its credit for the purpose 
of assisting the Egyptian Government, 
but that it should obtain the assistance 
of the credit of all the other European 
Governments? That is a point to which 
the noble Earl did not allude. He tells 
us that was hardly a concession. He 
admits that it is the one thing for which 
the Foreign Powers pressed, though in 
the Papers the noble Earl has laid be- 
fore us there is no trace of that pressure, 
there is no indication of the demand to 
which the Government have yielded. If 
it was a small concession, why was it 
ewe with so much energy by Foreign 

overnments? What is the advantage 
of not making the Guarantee alone? Is 
there something in itself so exceedingly 
attractive in being allowed to incur a 
portion of a debt that all our dear friends 
on the Continent should have crowded 
together and said—‘‘Our generosity 
will not allow you to bear the burden 
alone, and we insist on contributing the 
advantage of our valuable and unques- 
tionable credit.” The noble Earl has 
never attempted to explain what is the 
real meaning of this outburst of gene- 
rosity. There is nothing to account for 
it, except the attribution to various Fo- 
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reign Governments of sentiments of a 
most high and almost impracticable cha- 
racter; and it is wonderful that the sus- 
picions of the noble Earl should not 
have been excited. I envy the noble 
Earl the childlike generosity and sim- 
plicity of his disposition. He evidently 
thinks it was nothing but emotions of 
this exalted character which induced the 
dear Allies to rush in with their assist- 
ance in order to relieve English finance 
from the burden. I suppose it must 
have crossed the noble Earl’s mind that 
possibly there was another motive. It 
must have crossed his mind that there 
was @ desire on the part of some of the 
Foreign Powers to make this offer of a 
Joint Guarantee the ground of a claim 
for subsequent interference. And how 
is the noble Earl disposed to deal with 
such aclaim? Will he give us an ab- 
solute denial that any such claim exists ? 
Will he put on record a positive state- 
ment that there is no claim whatever 
arising from which any of the Foreign 
Powers can take advantage on account 
of the Guarantee which they have given 
to this loan for being formally permitted 
to interfere in the conduct of the affairs 
of Egypt? I should like to hear such 
a statement from the noble Earl; and I 
hope that, before the debate closes, some- 
thing of that kind may fall from his 
lips. I confess that I should be glad to 
have something more formal still. If 
matters had been as they were when 
this Bill was in the House of Commons, 
I should have been disposed to ask your 
Lordships to record, on passing this Bill 
through its formal stages, that, in giving 
your assent to it, you did not recognize 
the acquisition of any power of inter- 
ference in consequence of the Guarantee 
that is given. At the same time, I con- 
fess that it is not a good thing for a 
Legislative Assembly as a rule to in- 
terfere in diplomatic proceedings; and 
there is no doubt that, at the present 
moment, the noble Earl has negotiations 
of considerable difficulty on hand which 
deal with this very question. If any 
Foreign Government should wish to in- 
terfere in Egypt, I earnestly hope that 
the noble Earl will maintain the rights 
of the Egyptian Government and of this 
country intact, and that he will not give 
way to any unreasonable proposals. But 
while entertaining that hope, we are 
bound to do nothing that might make 
the noble Earl’s task more difficult; 
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and if we took any formal action in that 
respect—although it might be desirable 
to have a decision of that kind—it is 
possible that his hands might be in some 
degree embarrassed, and that we should 
not be consulting the true interests of 
the Public Service. Although, there- 
fore, I feel strongly the imprudence of 
this measure, and although it is impos- 
sible to conceal from one’s self that at 
some future date what we are doing now 
may add to the difficulties of the Foreign 
Minister of the time, yet, on the whole, 
as a balance of considerations, I think 
it is better that we should pass this Bill 
without any qualifying vote as it stands, 
and should leave to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment the responsibility which na- 
turally belongs to the Executive Govern- 
ment for any consequences with which 
we ourselves, as a Legislative Body, 
cannot deal. But, in doing so, I must 
earnestly impress upon your Lordships 
that we are parting with the means of 
extracting from the Government some 
statement of their policy with respect to 
Egypt. I earnestly hope, however, that 
we may persuade them, in spite of that 
generosity on our part, to treat us with 
a little more frankness and a little more 
candour than they have hitherto done 
with respect to the intentions they enter- 
tain as regards the duration of their posi- 
tion in Egypt and the policy they intend 
to pursue there. They have reserved to 
themselves an absolute freedom; they 
have refused to indicate clearly whether 
they intend to stay in, or whether theyin- 
tend to go from the Soudan; they havere- 
fused to give any security for any length- 
ened continuance of the power of this 
country in Egypt ; and in doing all these 
things they have infinitely multiplied 
the difficulties with which England has 
to contend in that country. They have 
refused to give any assurance as to the 
duration of their} stay in Egypt, and 
of their intentions with respect to the 
Soudan. Now, to do as they have done, 
leaving these things in ambiguity, to 
hide under a veil of doubtful and equi- 
vocal language the policy on which they 
have resolved, is really to announce to 
every tribe and to every officer in Egypt 
that, as a matter of safety, they cannot 
venture to be friends or supporters of 
England. They are announcing to all 
the tribes of the Desert, who look to us 
to know whether, with a due considera- 
tion for their own future security, it is 
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possible for them to range themselves 
under our banner, that they can give 
them no assurance, and that there is a 
fair and very probable prospect that if 
those who are the least fanatical among 
them should help us, and make easy for 
us our military operations, or our civi- 
lizing mission, the results to them will be 
an early abandonment of our position, 
and their exposure to all the vengeance 
of the fanatical co-religionists and co- 
nationalists whom they will be accused 
of betraying. I believe that there is no 
duty that is more incumbent on the Go- 
vernment at this moment than to give 
those who are watching to see what our 
intentions are in Egypt a clear indica- 
tion of their policy. This measure is 
only one among the chain of uncertain 
and ambiguous indications which has 
already covered their path with so much 
difficulty. I entreat the noble Earl, if 
he will not do it to-night, at all events 
before this measure leaves this House, 
and before the opportunity is gone, to 
make it the occasion of a clear indication 
of his intentions, and that he will remove 
the veil that conceals from the world, 
and from our possible allies in Egypt, 
the intentions which the British Go- 
vernment entertain. 

Taz Duxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
the Government had pursued their usual 
course of simply announcing foregone 
conclusions, and of refraining m 
stating the policy they intended to pur- 
sue. The Convention was a foregone 
conclusion, and it would be impossible 
for that House to make any Motion 
which would neutralize what had been 
donein ‘‘anotherplace.” He maintained, 
however, that there was no necessity 
whatever to make that Convention, ex- 
cept to extricate Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from difficulties which they had 
themselves created ; and he would urge 
on the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs the enormous importance, if the 
Convention was to be accepted, of a dis- 
tinct declaration on the part of the Go- 
vernment of the policy they intended to 
pursue with respect to the Soudan. They 
knew from the declarations of the Prime 
Minister himself that for two years Her 
Majesty’s Government trusted to frighten- 
ing the Powers in reference to the Law of 
Liquidation ; and this view of the matter 
was confirmed by Sir Evelyn Baring’s 
Report. The Government would not see 
that this law was the greatest guarantee 
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of peace that we possessed. Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government had never shown 
that it was really necessary to alter the 
Law of Liquidation. For his own part, 
he was disposed to adopt the doctrine 
that the value of Egyptian securities was 
a test of the prosperity of that country ; 
and there was ample evidence to show 
that under the Dual Control they had 
doubled in value, and the Egyptian Go- 
vernment, from being in a state of insol- 
vency, became able to borrow on reason- 
able terms. He was justified in saying 
that under a good Administration the 
Revenue of Egypt was a highly elastic 
one, and that the taxation upon the 
Privileged land would produce a con- 
siderable augmentation of that Revenue. 
Had Her Majesty’s Government sought 
to have administered Egypt properly, 
they should have made themselves re- 
sponsible, either directly or indirectly, 
for the acts of the Khedive and his 
Ministry; secondly, they should have 
appointed a Resident Minister of position, 
who would have commanded the respect 
of Foreign Powers and of the Egyptians 
themselves; thirdly, they should have 
preserved a friendly co-operation with 
the French ; fourthly, they should have 
developed the resources of Egypt by im- 
proving the irrigation ; and, fifthly—and 

e looked upon this point as almost the 
most important of all—they should have 
taken in hand the superintendence of 
taxation in the country, and should have 

ushed on the Cadastral Survey. But 

er Majesty’s Government had done 
none of these things. Why had not 
Her Majesty’s Government initiated in 
Egypt such a policy as Lord Dufferin 
would have attempted to carry out by 
increasing the agricultural resources of 
the country, by improving irrigation, by 
equalizing the Land Tax, by completing 
the Cadastral Survey, and by supervising 
the collection of the Revenue ? None of 
these matters were going to receive the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
except the question ofirrigation. Until 
Her Majesty’s Government had given 
a clear pronouncement of the policy 
they meant to pursue they had no right 
to come before the House and the 
country and make such a proposal. 
What he wanted to know was, on what 
principle the Government had spent 
nearly £15,000,000 in Egypt, and also 
sacrificed many of the lives of their 
fellow-countrymen? If he was to bea 
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Liberal, why was he to be told that it 
was wrong for the late Administration 
to spend £20,000,000 in Afghanistan, 
and that it was not wrong for the present 
Administration to spend £20,000,000 in 
Egypt? The second point he wished 
to bring before the House was whether 
Her Majesty’s Government would, in 
face of the sacrifices they had called 
upon thecountry to make, in men, money, 
and prestige, even now, at the eleventh 
hour, give any rational explanation of 
the policy they intended to pursue in 
Egypt? Would the Government put the 
despatches of Lord Wolseley before the 
House, and would they say whether 
they were prepared to follow his advice ? 
Did Lord Wolseley approve of the 
scuttle from the Soudan, and had he not 
given to Her Majesty’s Government 
some indication of the consequences 
likely to ensue if they retired from the 
Soudan? Lord Wolseley had, he be- 
lieved, expressed a strong opinion on 
that subject; and he thought it was 
monstrous that the country should not 
be in possession of the views of Lord 
Wolseley. He was quite sure of one 
thing, and that was that the Tory Party 
must be extremely glad that they had 
no part or share in these matters. What 
was really wanted now from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was some announce- 
ment that what he called the Penal 
Clause of the Convention might not be 
put in force—the Penal Clause with 
regard to the meeting of the Conference 
at the end of two years. He hoped 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
inaugurate such a financial policy in 
Egypt as would show that they were 
determined Egypt should remain sol- 
vent, and that at the end of two years, 
instead of there being a return to Inter- 
national Control, Egypt would be ina 
thoroughly prosperous and satisfactory 
condition. 

Lorpv WENTWORTH said, he should 
oppose with his voice or vote any British 
Guarantee of an Egyptian Loan which 
was intended to pay claims which were 
unjust in their nature and enormous in 
their amount. He doubted whether any 
unsalaried Member of either House of 
Parliament thought the Arrangement 
then in question was anything but a 
great Treaty of partition and appro- 
priation among the European Shylocks 
y Sag fortunes of Egypt and England 

e. 
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Eart GRANVILLE: I cannot allow 
the debate to close without saying one 
or two words. First, I am quite ready 
to acknowledge the tone of the noble 
Marquess in the observations he has 
made ; and I also give him full credit for 
his sincerity in giving, as one of his rea- 
sons for not doing anything touching 
this Bill, the due regard which he felt 
for the critical circumstances in which 
the foreign affairs of this country are 
now placed. I must say that beyond 
that f am exceedingly glad he did not 
give effect to the threat he shadowed 
forth some weeks ago, because I think 
a Motion of that sort would not only 
have tended to embarrass us with Fo- 
reign Powers, but would have been a 
sortof acknowledgment that this Guaran- 
tee gave the Powers of Europe a right 
of control which they do not now possess. 
There is no doubt whatever that there 
are a great many International engage- 
ments of all sorts in regard to Egypt. 
The noble Duke says—Why not settle 
this matter without any infringement 
whatever of the Liquidation Law? The 
noble Marquess took a different view. 
He said that it was not in the least 
necessary to do this, because we might 
guarantee the loan; but you cannot 
guarantee that any loan shall be raised 
under the existing Liquidation Law 
except with the consent of the other 
Powers. My Colleagues and I have 
been reflecting on this subject. I have 
read the speeches made on the Opposi- 
tion side, and I have never yet seen 
what the practical view was, and how it 
was to be carried out—namely, that 
against and without any consent from 
the European Powers we were to extri- 
cate Egypt from the difficult financial 
position in which she was placed. The 
noble Marquess spoke about the in- 
demnities. I agree with him that these 
indemnities have been a serious addi- 
tion to the burdens of Egypt; but I do 
not agree with him when he said that 
these indemnities arose from a subtle 
distinction by Mr. Gladstone as to whe- 
ther we were engaged simply in hostili- 
ties or were actually at war. I never 
heard Mr. Gladstone make any defence 
of these indemnities on these grounds. 
I do not say there was an absolute claim. 
There was a very great pressure, and a 
justified pressure, on Egypt; but it was 
not the burning of Alexandria, it was 
not any act of hostility, it was after the 
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rebels had been defeated in the fortifica- 
tions that the Egyptians, whom the Go- 
vernment of Egypt was not sufficiently 
strong to control, destroyed in the most 
wanton way the town of Alexandria. 
Does the noble Marquess say that we 
ought to have taken the Guarantee upon 
ourselves? Surely he knows that we 
could not have done that without in- 
terfering with the Law of Liquidation ? 
We might have occupied Egypt, and 
allowed her to become completely bank- 
rupt; but that would not have been 
creditable. We might, contrary to the 
past policy of the Government, and of 
noble Lords opposite also, have taken 
absolute and permanent possession of 
Egypt, and applied our financial re- 
sources to the purpose of clearing off 
the whole Egyptian Debt, taking it upon 
ourselves. e might, in short, have 
placed ourselves in opposition—illegal 
opposition—to the whole of Europe by 
contravening what was established by 
International Law. The noble Marquess 
laid great stress on the Government not 
giving an explanation of their policy in 
Egypt and the Soudan. I can only say 
that nothing has been more consistent 
than the policy of the Government in 
regard to Egypt. It has been called 
vacillating; but we have been per- 
sistent in the one policy which we have 
declared. With regard to the Soudan— 
though it is a very plausible argument 
used against us that the Government 
are reticent—I do appeal to the noble 
Marquess whether, on calmly reflecting, 
and without any wish to embarrass the 
Government, he thinks that ‘this is a 
particular moment in which it would be 
wise and expedient, and in the public 
interest, for us exactly to specify and 
define the course which we propose to 
take in the Soudan? I trust that we 
shall soon be able to give further ex- 
planations than we have hitherto given ; 
and, judging from the spirit in which 
the noble Marquess speaks himself, there 
seems to be considerable reticence on the 
part of the Opposition with regard to 
pressing us to make statements which 
might prove prejudicial to the interests 
of the nation. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: I wish to 
make one observation upon the remark 
of the noble Earl that this is an inop- 
portune time to make further announce- 
ments in regard to the policy of the 
Government in connection with the Sou- 
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dan. We have taken upon ourselves in 
the Soudan responsibilities which in- 
volve our honour and credit as a nation. 
For example, we have taken upon our- 
selves reponsibilities towards the Mudir 
of Dongola and the troops whom he has 
employed, and towards the friendly 
tribes who have assisted us in the neigh- 
bourhood of Suakin. I think we are 
bound, whether we retire from the coun- 
try or not, to give an undertaking to 
these men who have implicitly trusted to 
our honour that we are not going to be- 
tray and desert them. 
rp STRATHNAIRN said, that he 
did not suppose that so unpatriotic and 
unstatesmanlike a Bill, or one so humi- 
liating to England and dangerous to the 
peace of Europe, had ever been pre- 
sented to their Lordships’ House for 
approval. What could be more morti- 
ing to the country and to the Army 
than that the vast outlay of money and 
the great loss of gallant and good offi- 
cers and soldiers should be so little 
valued by Her Majesty’s Government 
that the destinies of Egypt, and of British 
arms and policy, should now be taken 
from under British rule and confided to 
a hexagon Government of which England 
only formed a sixth part, all the Go- 
vernments concerned being of different 
policy, religion, and interests? The 
ift of the control of the government of 
pt, which had been so freely made 
in full confidence in the trustworthiness 
and disinterestedness of England, had 
been summarily taken away by the Bill 
before the House, in remedy of the most 
ill-executed, hurried, and vacillating 
policy that had ever stained the annals 
of diplomacy. To prove the distinction 
and the vast importance of the position 
held by England in Egypt—the most 
legitimate that could be conceived, for it 
was voluntarily given her by the five 
Powers—he would quote Lord Gran- 
ville’s despatch of the 4th of January, 
1884, which said— 
“Tt should be made clear to the Egyptian 
ini and Governors of vinces that the 
responsibility which for the time rests on Eng- 
land obliges Her Majesty’s Government to in- 
sist on the adoption of the policy which they 
recommend, and that it will be n that 
thoseMinisters and Governors who do not follow 
this course should cease to hold their offices. 
Her Majesty’s Government feel confident that, 
in the event of a change of Ministry being neces- 
sary, tians will be found, either among 
those who have already held the rank of Mi- 
nister, or in less prominent positions, who will 
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be ready to execute the orders which the Khe- 
dive, acting on the advice of Her Majesty's 
Government, may give them.’’— (Egypt. No. 1 
(1884), p. 176.] 


Now there had come the end of that 
legitimate position. Would any noble 
Lord say that the fall was not a most 
humiliating and undeserved one? Eng- 
land, after all her sacrifices, was only to 
be the sixth fraction of the collective six 
guaranteeing Powers. He would endea- 
vour to describe the situation as affected 
by this collective, financial, and at any 
moment possibly administrative, Guaran- 
tee. Supposing that any circumstance, 
such as an irruption from our rather 
doubtful Ally, King John of Abyssinia, 
were to occur, or the re-appearance on 
the scene of Osman Digna or the Mahdi, 
availing themselves of any European 
complications, what might not happen ? 
The English and the French might pro- 
pose the fitting out of a Military and 
Naval Expedition. Italy might hesitate, 
and Russia and Germany, who had al- 
ready made official demands to be re- 
presented officially on the Caisse, might 
stop the Expedition altogether. Egypt 
might, in fact, be a scene of universal 
complications, caused by the fact that 
the country was governed by six Powers 
whose interests were opposed. He pro- 
posed to mention a few historical facts 
which bore out the grave charges which 
he had made more than once against 
Her Majesty’s Government. On the 
13th of November, 1882, Mr. Gladstone 
stated in debate that ‘it was no part 
of the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to restore order in the Soudan.” 
Those brief words published to the world 
the Premier’s ignorance of the diplo- 
matic history of Egypt and of the facts 
of the case. Far from there being only 
disorder in the Soudan, the rising was a 
formal and well-planned rebellion of the 
Mahdi, a religious fanatic, with immense 
power in Kordofan, and of Arabi Pasha, 
at the head of his mutinous Army. The 
plan was that the Mahdi, appealing to 
the fanaticism and bigotry of the Mus- 
sulman Soudanese Tribes, was to call to 
arms some 40,000 of these warlike races, 
while Arabi Pasha fought against the 
British troops who were present in the 
interest of peace and order in Lower 
Egypt. Here appeared on the scene one 
of the Premier’s dangerous sentimen- 
talities, which drew upon himself a 
reprisal in Parliament which, to use 
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a French expression, he could only re- 


Egyptian 


ply to by taciturnity. Mr. Gladstone 
ad dignified that monster in human 
form, who witnessed with delight the 
massacre that he had ordered in cold 
blood of a helpless foe, ‘‘a patriot 
fighting for the liberties of his coun- 
try.” 

‘« Then,” replied a talented Member of the 
other House, “if he is such a William Tell, 
what can justify the Premier in sending 
thousands of Her Majesty’s soldiers to kill 
as many thousands of the followers of this 
patriot ?”” 

The only reply that was made to this 
serious charge—and that certainly was 
the safest one—was taciturnity. Now 
as to the Soudan. Egyptian history 
showed that the Soudanese Tribes, 
numbering some 40,000 or 50,000 
fighting men, the most warlike and 
the bravest race in the East, had always 
coveted the riches of Lower Egypt and 
hung over her like an avalanche, 
ready to fall upon her at any moment, 
defended, as she was, only by a very 
industrious and useful but very unwar- 
like population, admirable agriculturists 
and irrigators, but no soldiers. It had, 
therefore, been the policy of every 
Governor of Egypt to subdue these 
warlike tribes. They had done so 
temporarily by a free use of the golden 
key, the divide et impera system, and 
the mixture of Ethiopian with the 
Egyptian troops ; but eventually Mehe- 
met Ali, Viceroy of Egypt, certainly 
the greatest and most successful soldier 
and politician in the East, brought 
over from his own country, Albania, 
several regiments of warlike and 
excellent troops; and, aided by the 
Ethiopian and selected European troops 
and talented French Engineers in two 
campaigns, he completely brought to 
order the Soudan, effecting a perma- 
nent hold of the Soudan Provinces by 
numerous strategically constructed forts 
and fortified places, of which Khar- 
toum was the key—a position four 
miles in extent, and protected by 
ditches which could be inundated by 
the White and Blue Niles. Thus he 
completely subdued and brought into 
order these dangerous neighbours. 
But what was the first step of Mr. 
Gladstone and his Cabinet in direct 
—" to Mehemet Ali’s military 
policy? He publicly ordered the 
evacuation by the Egyptian troops 
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of these fortresses, letting loose, of 
course, all the elements of war, revolt, 
and disorder, and fearful massacres 
ensued. Then, instead of withdrawing 
the garrisons from the front, and thus 
protecting the retreat by the successive 
withdrawal of the six or seven lines 
of defence, so that they could have 
made an impregnable defence, with 
their right flank on Khartoum and 
their left on Berber, both on the Blue 
Nile, he withdrew them exactly in a 
contrary sense from the rear lines. 
Hence they came back in isolated 
bodies, and were attacked and forced 
to surrender from want of food, in all 
cases the soldiers being massacred and 
the women and children led into 
slavery. Unwarned by these terrible 
defeats and barbarities, the Premier 
committed the same error when General 
Graham had completely and successfully 
conquered Osman Digna and his 
numerous and gallant tribes, who were 
completely dismayed and disorganized 
by their fearful losses from British 
scientific arms, amounting at the last 
fight, at Tamai, to no less than 6,200 
men—a fearful and for ever deplorable 
sacrifice of human life, for which the 
responsibility. must rest on those who 
caused it. British patrols sent out in 
every direction reported the total 
distribution and disorganization of the 
rebel force, and that not an enemy 
could be seen between the Blue and 
White Niles. Most unfortunately, as 
he held, these successes were rendered 
barren by the action of the Cabinet, 
and the result-was that we were now 
engaged in afresh Expedition. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, that 
he wished to elicit some information 
upon one point. He was glad to hear 
that the Government would persistently 
maintain their power in Egypt; but he 
was sorry to hear from the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Salisbury) that 
he would not press the Government as 
to what they would do in the Soudan. 
It would not be reasonable or patriotic 
to ask for exact details, or at what time it 
would be advisable to push forward again 
to Khartoum ; but as the noble Earl’s 
statement indicated a distinct difference 
between their policy in Egypt and 
their policy in the Soudan, he thought 
they might fairly ask this one question, 
Where they drew the line between 
Egypt and the Soudan? He asked this 
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question principally because he wished 


to know whether, in the view of Her 
Majesty’s Government, Dongola was in 
Egypt or the Soudan? We could not 
forget the noble manner in which we 
had been assisted by the Mudir of Don- 
gola; and the statement that Her 
Majesty’s Government held themselves 
entirely free as to their policy in the 
Soudan must have a most unfortunate 
effect, for it must make the tribes who 
had assisted us consider themselves de- 
serted. There could not, at this moment, 
be a greater folly than to give up the 
prosecution of the railway from Suakin 
to Berber. It was no answer to say 
that some of the troops in the Soudan 
might be wanted by-and-bye to go to 
some other part of the world. It was 
the greatest mistake to keep troops out 
there without occupation, as nothing 
would be more likely to breed disease. 
He hoped Her Majesty’s Government 
would make it understood that they 
would not abandon the Soudan, and that 
they would give a proof of their resolu- 
tion by continuing the construction of 
the railway for which they had con- 
tracted, and for which, in any case, they 
would have to pay. 

On Question? resolved in the afirma- 
tive. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House Zo- 
morrow. 


Elementary Education 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—EXPLOSION AT THE AD- 
MIRALTY—QUESTION. 

Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON: Can the noble Earl the 
First Lord of the Admiralty give the 
House any information about the ex- 
plosion at the Admiralty ? I understood 
from the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, in the early 
part of the evening, that the noble Earl 
would do so before the rising of the 
House. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: The 
information I can give to your Lord- 
ships is satisfactory as to the condition 
of Mr. Swainson, the Assistant Secre- 
tary, who has been very seriously in- 
jured by the abominable attempt which 

as been made. His medical atten- 
dant assures me that in all human 
probability he will recover. He has 
had a concussion of the brain and other 


Tie Earl of Galloway 
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injuries of the head; but he has re- 
gained consciousness, and the doctor 
has every reason to believe that the 
accident will not terminate fatally. I 
have no information as to the precise 
character of the instrument or shell that 
was used—because Colonel Majendie 
has not yet made the investigations 
necessary in order to arrive at a conclu- 
sion. Of this there is no doubt—that 
the explosive charge, of whatever it may 
have been composed, was inside the 
room, and either in or upon a book- 
shelf or cupboard between the win- 
dows. How it arrived there has not 
yet been discovered, and inquiries are 
being made. The explosion itself was 
not of the same serious character as 
those: which have previously taken 
place, the charge containing probably 
not more than 2 lbs. of explosive matter, 
and the damage which it has produced 
is not very grave, with the excep- 
tion of the unfortunate injury to Mr. 
Swainson. The room in which the 
explosion took place is wrecked. A 
certain amount of glass has been broken 
in the office; but no serious damage 
has been done excepting in the room 
itself. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION (LONDON) BILL 
[u.u.] (wo. 79.) 

A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made 
by the Education Department under the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, 1870, to enable the 
School Board for London to put in force the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, and the 
Acts amending the same: And 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS CONFIRMATION (BIRMINGHAM, &C.) 
BILL [H.L.j (NO. 80.) 

A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Education Department under the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, to enable the 
School Boards for Birmingham, Bradford 
(Yorks), Cardiff, Derby, and Llanwonno to put 
in force the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845, and the Acts amending the same: 

Were presented by The Lorp Presipent; 
read 1*; and referred to the Examiners. 

House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 


till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 23rd April, 1885. 





MINUTES.}]— Setecr Commrrrezr — School 
Board Elections (Voting), Mr. John Morley 
and Mr. Gorst added. 

Suprpiy—considered in Committee—Crvii Ser- 
vice Estimates—Ciass I.—Pvustic Works 
anp Burirpincs— Votes 18 to 24 inclusive. 

Resolution [April 20] reported. 

Punic Brrts—Ordered— First Reading—Metro- 
polis Management Acts Amendment * [138] ; 
Friendly Societies Act (1875) Amendment * 
[139]; Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) Ex- 
tension * [137]. 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) (No. 4) [116], debate 
oa ; East India Unclaimed Stocks 

126]. 

Select Committee—Shannon Navigation * [54], 
Mr. O’ Kelly discharged ; Mr. Synan added. 
Committee — Registration of Voters (Scotland) 
(132}|— nrvr.; Registration of Voters (Ire- 

land) * [110]—n.r. 


PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 
ome gemee 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (POOR LAW) (No. 4) BILL. 
(Mr. George Russell, Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 
[siti 116.] sECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, he 
was given to understand that some op- 
position would be offered to the Bill by 
a right hon. Gentleman opposite. He 
would formally move the second reading, 
and give the right hon. Gentleman the 
opportunity of stating his objection. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. George Russell.) 


Mr. RAIKES said, in the absence of 
his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Bulwer), 
whom he understood would have been 
there to state the objection felt in 
the town of Cambridge to that part of 
the Bill that related to a parish in 
that town, he (Mr. Raikes) wished to 
make an appeal to the hon. Gentleman 
opposite to postpone the second reading 
for a week. The question was one which, 
although it had some historical and 
local interest, was, perhaps, not a very 
easy one to debate in the House; and he 
should have thought that possibly the 
Local Government Board, taking into 
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account all the local circumstances, 
might have made some other proposal. 
Practically, the point upon which the 
opposition was based had reference to 
the parish of St. Benedict in the town 
of Cambridge, a parish which had had 
a separate civil and ecclesiastical exist- 
ence of 1,000 years; and that parish 
it was proposed in the Bill to extin- 
guish by dividing it between two ad- 
joining parishes, in spite of the unani- 
mous wish of the inhabitants of the 
parish, or, if not unanimous, almost so. 
The ratepayers held a meeting protesting 
against the Order, and their Petition to 
the Local Government Board made it 
impossible that the Order should become 
final without having recourse to the 
judgment of the House ; and, in conse- 
quence, the matter was included in the 
Bill with other parishes. He thought 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), who had shown so great an . 
affection for ancient names and historical 
associations in connection with another 
subject in which he had interested him- 
self in the House, would be unwilling 
to act in opposition to the strong feeling 
which was entertained. He did not 
know what feeling might exist on the 
point in other parishes in Cambridge ; 
but, at least, he did know the feeling in 
the parish of St. Benedict; the inha- 
bitants were strongly desirous that at 
least their case should be taken out of 
the Bill and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. After what had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, he would be 
disposed to accept the proposal to allow 
time for further consideration; and he 
now moved that the debate be adjourned 
to that day week. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be adjourned till 
Thursday next.’’—({ Mr. Rarkes.) 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, after 
what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman he should not oppose the 
Motion. Local feeling was divided in 
the borough of Cambridge. A Me- 
morial from the inhabitants of St. 
Benedict had been presented against the 
Order, and the Local Government Board 
would like to have the opportunity of 
consultation before proceeding further. 
Any arrangement by which the ancient 
and archeelogical associations of a place 


might be preserved would have his sym- 
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pathy, and he would be glad to see a 
way out of the position in which the 
Board were placed. He had great 
pleasure in acceding to the Motion. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Thursday next. 





EXPLOSIVES ACTS. 
PETITION PRESENTED. 


Tue O’GORMAN MAHON: I have 
to present a Petition of rather an un- 
usual character with regard to explo- 
sives. There are Acts requiring the 
Guardians in particular districts in which 
they exist to take precautions against 
these explosives. And this is a Petition 
praying that at the same time certain 
Acts heretofore in existence should be 
repealed. The Acts mentioned are the 
38 & 39 Vict. It further prays that 
magistrates shall henceforth be deprived 
of the power of appointing individuals 
to look after these explosives, as there 
now ceases to be any necessity for doing 
so, since the Authorities have confided 
the matter to the police. The Petition 
is signed by one of the most respectable 
men in my county, whose only fault 
happens to be that he is a Conservative. 
The Board of Guardians with which he 
is connected are Liberal in the extreme, 
and this matter shows their feeling as 
regards Conservative gentlemen; for, 
although opposed to both Whigs and 
sg they will tolerate such men as 
that. 


Petition to lie on the Table. 
QUESTIONS. 


THE NATIONAL GALLFRY — REPRO- 
DUCTION OF THE PICTURES BY 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Mr. TOMLINSON asked the honour- 
able Member for East Cum}erland, as 
one of the Trustees of the National 
Gallery, Whether he can state what 
were the conditions on which ‘fessrs. 
Braun and Oo. of Germany, and Messrs. 
Goupil and Co. of Paris, were respec- 
tively allowed to photograph the pictures 
in the National Gallery; whether any 
facilities were accorded to them, or either 
of them, which have been or would be 
refused to other photographers; whe- 
ther amongst suc facilities were com- 


prised those of being allowed to remove 


Mr. George Russell 
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the glass from some of the pictures, or 
to have them taken from the wall ; whe- 
ther the permission to erect a tem 
structure outside the National Gallery 
was accorded exclusively to Messrs. 
Braun and Co. or whether a similar 
privilege would be given to any English 
photographers ; whether any stipulations 
were made with the faveured photo- 
graphers as to the price at which copies 
of the photographs were to be allowed to 
be sold, or as to providing copies gratis or 
at a reduced price to any public institu- 
tion; whether any consideration was 
given by the favoured firms, or either of 
them, for the privileges accorded to 
them; whether any English photo- 
graphers would be allowed any similar 
privileges to those given to the Foreign 
firms; and, if so, under what conditions ; 
whether any special arrangements will 
be made for photographing the Ansidei 
Raphael ; and, whether any Papers re- 
lating to the subject will be laid upon 
the Table ? 

Mr. GEORGE HOWARD, in reply, 
said that Messrs. Braun had made photo- 
graphic reproductions from most of the 
picture galleries of Europe, and in the 
case of the National Gallery no special 
conditions were laid down. They had 
made reproductions of 320 pictures, and 
they were not allowed to remove all the 
pictures during the progress of the work. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : Were there any 
written conditions ? 


Mr. GEORGE HOWARD: No, Sir. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR. 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES 
ACT), 1883. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If he will be good enough to 
inform the House whether the allowance 
to any person in the employ of another 
of the necessary time to enable him to 
record his vote at an election, in his 
proper district, without deduction from 
his salary or wages in respect of the 
time so occupied, is a corrupt practice 
within the meaning of the Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1883, unless the same be 
done with a corrupt motive, and with a 
view to influencing the vote of such 
person ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that it 
seemed to him it pace : dangerous to 
attempt to give a definition of what 
would or would not be a corrupt practice 














Law and 


in such a case. Each case would have, 
as it arose, to be determined on its 
merits. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked, whether, 
considering the risk which every Liberal 
or Conservative employer would incur 
in this matter, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would be prepare to intro- 
duce an Amendment of the Corrupt 
Practices Act ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Act made no 
change in this matter; but he was will- 
ing to consider the subject. 
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SOUTH AFRICA—AFFAIRS OF 
BECHUANALAND. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether he can give the 
House any information as to the present 
position of ‘affairs in Bechuanaland, and 
the relations between the High Com- 
missioner and Sir Charles Warren ; and, 
whether the proposals of Sir Charles 
Warren for the settlement of the Country 
are receiving the sanction and support 
of Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I am not 
yet able to add anything of importance 
to the information given in previous 
answers in this House and in ‘‘ another 
place.” Indeed, we have had no tele- 
graphic communication since the 9th of 
this month. The long interval which 
has passed without any reference to the 
relations which exist between the High 
Commissioner and Sir Charles Warren 
makes me hope and believe that they 
have continued cordial and satisfactory. 
We have not yetreceived from Sir Charles 
Warren any Report detailing what hehas 
done up to the present time. Up to the 
end of March he seems to have been 
busily engaged in defining the frontier. 
We are also awaiting his proposals for 
the settlement of Bechuanaland ; and I 
need hardly assure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that when they do arrive they 
will receive that consideration which Sir 
Charles Warren’s position and services 
entitle them to. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—MAR- 
KETHILL PETTY SESSIONS—SER- 
GEANT EAKINS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


Whether Sergeant Eakins brought be- 
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fore the magistrates privately, at last 
Petty Sessions held on the 30th March 
last at Markethill, a placard, posted 
some time since in that town, reflecting 
on the conduct of a local publican ; whe- 
ther he proposed to swear it was the 
handwriting of a respectable young 
man; whether the magistrates told him 
that it was not this party’s writing, and 
refused to take his oath ; whether he had 
the authority of his superior officer for 
doing so; whether this is the same offi- 
cer who arrested a Catholic priest and a 
magistrate at Mohill some years ago; 
and, whether, after him swearing both 
were drunk, the magistrates there dis- 
missed both cases; and what action he 
proposes now to take? 

r. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sergeant Eakins brought before the ma- 
gistrates a placard reflecting on the con- 
duct of a local policeman—not a pub- 
lican. He did not propose te swear it 
was in the handwriting of a respectable 
young man. The magistrates gave no 
opinion or directions in the case. The 
sergeant had the authority of his supe- 
rior officer for the course he pursued. 
He was never stationed in Mohill, and 
never arrested either a Catholic priest 
or a magistrate. 


Justice. 


IRELAND—A ROYAL RESIDENCE. 


Mr. GABBETT asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If Her Majesty’s Government 
have now come to the conclusion that 
the time has arrived when, in the inte- 
rests of Ireland and Great Britain, a 
Royal residence in Ireland for frequent 
occupation ought to be provided; and, 
whether the Government would consider 
the expediency of abolishing the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland and of estab- 
lishing a government for Ireland in the 
person of a member of the Royal Fa- 
mily ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The only reply which I can make to the 
hon. Member is that I am not prepared 
to make any announcement on either of 
the subjects mentioned. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE CORONER'S 
COURT—JURYMEN’S OATH. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether his attention 
has been called to an inquest held last 
Saturday at the Britannia Tavern, Lati- 
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mer Road, Notting Hill, by Dr. Dip- 
lock, at which a gentleman who had 
been summoned as a juror, and who 
was stated by the coroner to be dis- 
qualified from serving, because he did 
not believe in the binding power of an 
oath, was not allowed to leave the court, 
until the conclusion of the inquest ; and, 
whether his retention was in accordance 
with the Law; and, if so, with what 
Law ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that the 
power of the Coroner in such a case 
would be similar to that of a Judge, and 
therefore he would be in his right in re- 
taining the juryman. He had commu- 
nicated with Dr. Diplock, and he found 
that on a recent occasion, when the ques- 
tion was mooted as to the obligation of 
jurymen when summoned, there was an 
objection raised by a juryman to serve 
on account of his want of religious be- 
lief. The Coroner yielded to the ob- 
jection on this occasion; but shortly 
afterwards, when holding an inquest in 
the same neighbourhood, he found that 
out of the jurymen summoned there was 
scarcely anyone who had not doubts as 
to his religious belief. In these cir- 
cumstances, and in order to prevent such 
an objection being raised, the jurymen 
had been retained, so that they should 
bear the same burden of attendance as 
those who had no difficulties in regard 
to religious belief. 


RAILWAYS (INDIA)—THE QUETTA 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If, having 
regard to the fact that all the money ex- 
pended up to 1880 upon the construction 
of the Quetta Railway has been charged 
to the account of the War in Afghanistan, 
he can now state under what head of ac- 
count the expenditure now being in- 
eurred for the completion of the Rail- 
way will be charged ? 

Mr. ONSLOW asked whether the 
hon. Gentleman could state the present 
contract per mile of this railway, and 
the price per mile before the railway 
was broken up in 1880? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: There was no 
contract previously for the railway, and 
there is none now; in fact, there is no 
estimate formed at all. The hon. Gen- 
tleman speaks of ‘all the money ex- 
pended up to 1880 on the construction 


Mr. Labouchere 
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of the Quetta Railway” as having been 
‘*charged to the account of the War in 
Afghanistan.” I may point out that 
this may lead to some misapprehension. 
The total amount spent to the end of 
1880-1 on proposed lines from the Indus 
to Candahar was £1,713,946, of which 
£595,987 was transferred in 1881-2 to 
the account of war in Afghanistan.” It 
is intended to place the present expen- 
diture to the frontier railways account. 
But a considerable portion of the cost 
of the system of frontier railways now 
proposed—which system is described in 
Papers, No. 113, lately presented to 
Parliament—will necessarily be defrayed 
from borrowed money. ‘he heading 
under which this portion of the expen- 
diture will appear in the accounts has 
not been finally decided. 
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EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION) —THE 
COMMISSARIAT—SUPPLY OF HAY. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the War Office, 
Whether he is aware that, last week, 
two tenders for delivery of hay during 
the ensuing six months at Woolwich 
and Aldershot were accepted at the re- 
spective prices of 94s. and 93s. per ton, 
and that, at the same time, a tender 
for hay at Woolwich for the troops in 
Egypt was accepted at the price of 120s. 
per ton; and, if he can state why hay 
supplied for horses and camels in Egypt 
should cost more than that supplied for 
horses in England ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: The prices 
stated in the Question are practically 
accurate. Hay for use at home is bought 
for early consumption at the places where 
it is delivered. For abroad it has to be 
compressed, and may be required to 
keep for some time. For such a pur- 
pose extreme care is required in accept- 
ing any hay but the very first quality. 
Hence the difference in price. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND)— 
IMPORTED RAGS. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON asked the Se- 
cretary to the Local Government Board, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to a statement in Zhe Aberdeen Free Press 
of April 15th, to the effect that two cases 
of small-pox have recently occurred 
among workers in the Woodside rag 
works; whether he is aware that pre- 
vious epidemics of small-pox have been 
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traced to the same source ; and, whether, 
under these circumstances, he will direct 
that these depéts of foreign rags, which 
have been proved to disseminate disease, 
shall be subjected to very strict disin- 
fection ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I have communicated with 
the Board of Supervision in regard to 
this matter, and I am informed that the 
attention of the Board has been directed 
to the fact that small-pox has on more 
than one occasion occurred among the 
workers in the works referred to, and 
others. There can be no doubt that in 
some of these cases the infection has 
been traced to rags imported from 
abroad, as well as to the rags collected 
in this country. The Board’s Medical 
Officer has made inquiries at the in- 
stance of the Board; but as it appeared 
very doubtful whether, under the Public 
Health Act, the Board could compel the 
paper makers to disinfect the bundles 
of rags before being used, the Board 
have mainly directed the attention of 
the Local Authority to the importance 
of making provision for the isolation 
and treatment of the infected persons, 
so as to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease. The action of the Local Autho- 
rity of Woodside, where the works are 
situated, has been, on the whole, very 
successful in preventing the disease at 
any time from assuming an epidemic 
form. 


POOR RATES—3 & 4 WILL. IV. c. 30— 
EXEMPTION OF CHAPELS, &c. IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he will direct a Return 
to be made giving the number, denomi- 
nation, and locality of the chapels, meet- 
ing houses, and premises (other than 
those of the Church of England) in Eng- 
land and Wales, which are exempted 
by the 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 30, from 
assessment to poor rates, on the ground 
that they— 


* Are exclusively coenerntes to public re- 
ligious worship, and are duly certified for the 


performance of such religious worship accord- 
ing to the provision of any Act or Acts now in 
force ?” 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The par- 
ticulars required for a Return, such as 
that a could only be furnished 


by 


e overseers of the poor of the 
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several parishes in England and Wales. 
This would involve the obtaining of 
about 15,000 Returns. The difficulty, 
trouble, and expense attending the ob- 
taining and compilation of the Returns, 
irrespective of the cost of printing, would 
be so considerable that we are not pre- 
pared to direct that a Return shall be 
made as suggested. 


PARLIAMENT—PALACE OF WEST- 
MINSTER—VENTILATION OF 
THIS HOUSE. 


Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE asked 
the junior Member for Leeds, Whether 
he can inform the House when it is 
probable that the windows in the House 
and the Lobbies, which formerly could 
be opened, but, having been broken by 
the explosion, have since been tempo- 
rarily closed, will bein a condition to be 
again opened, and allow fresh air to 
enter the House ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: The 
metal work of the casements has been 
repaired, and the stained glass, which 
is in progress, will be finished by Whit- 
suntide. If the outside temperature 
renders it necessary, the temporary 
windows can, at a small cost, be made 
to open. But I must point out to the 
hon. Member that fresh air is continually 
being introduced through the floor of 
the House, and that the officers in charge 
have a great objection to the opening of 
the windows, particularly at this early 
season of the year, as tending to inter- 
fere seriously with the general system 
of ventilation, which, on the whole, 
thanks to their unceasing care, answers 
extremely well. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — THE 
CLERK OF MULLAGHROE PETTY 
SESSIONS, CO. SLIGO. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the clerk of Petty Sessions at 
Mullaghroe (county Sligo), lives in the 
town of Boyle, in another Petty Sessions 
district, and in another county ; whether 
many residents in the Mullaghroe dis- 
trict, having business with the clerk, 
have to make a journey of over twenty 
miles in order to transact their business ; 
whether the clerk of Mullaghroe is also 
clerk of three other Petty ions dis- 
tricts ; whether the Government regard 
this arrangement as one that can pro- 
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perly be continued ; and, whether they 
will take steps to cause the appointment 
as clerk for Mullaghroe of a person 
resident in the district, and having time 
to devote to the due performance of the 
duties of the office ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Clerk of Mullaghroe Petty Sessions 
resides at Boyle, which is 6} miles from 
Mullaghroe. He was elected by the 
oe in 1879, when the question 
of his being also clerk of other districts 
was raised; but the Lord Lieutenant 
decided not to interfere with the choice 
of the magistrates. No complaint has 
since been made of inconvenience to the 
ay woh but if such inconvenience can 

e shown to have arisen, the expediency 
of continuing the arrangement can be 
inquired into. 

rn. SEXTON: I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if it is not a fact that 
the Petty Sessions Clerk is required to 
visit his office at certain hours every 
day; and if it is possible for it to be 
done in this case? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
If any inconvenience can be shown, the 
matter will be inquired into. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
AVERELL LLOYD, J.P. 


Mr. DEASY (for Mr. Smart) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that Mr. Averell Lloyd, a magistrate 
residing at Tamnamore, county Tyrone, 
was fined, at the Armagh Quarter Ses- 
sions, on an appeal from the magis- 
trates, for assaulting Thomas Harbison ; 
and, what course the Government intend 
to take in the matter ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I find this matter was under the con- 
sideration of the late Lord Chancellor, 
who came to the conclusion that, al- 
though an assault of a trivial character 
had undoubtedly taken place, yet, as it 
was committed in the supposed exercise 
of a legal right, it did not appear to be 
a case for further notice. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—DRUMFIN DIVISION, 
COUNTY SLIGO. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
with regard to the recent election of a 
Poor Law guardian for the Drumfin Divi- 


Mr. Sexton 
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officer returned Mr. Thomas Pat- 
terson as elected by a majority of one, 
the Board, on investigation, found that 
six votes had been recorded for Mr. 
Patterson which should not have been 
allowed, and that the said votes were 
lost, because the paper on which they 
were entered had not been returned tothe 
police and taken up by them in the 
manner prescribed by Law; whether 
this decision of the Board left the other 
candidate, Mr. Martin Judge, in a ma- 
jority of five upon the poll; whether, 
nevertheless, the Board have declined 
to declare Mr. Judge elected, and have 
declined upon the ground that the pro- 
visions of the Poor Law Acts do not 
allow them to declare a candidate elected 
unless he has been so returned by the 
returning officer ; what provisions in the 
Acts in question are relied on to support 
this view ; and, whether, the Board hav- 
ing already informed the returning offi- 
cer that the candidate declared by him 
to have been returned had been so re- 
turned because the returning officer had 
unduly allowed “lost votes,” the Board 
will now be instructed that it is their 
duty to declare the candidate returned 
who obtained the majority of valid votes 
in the election ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Question correctly represents the 
facts of the case. The Local Govern- 
ment Board can only decide whether 
the person returned has a right to act 
or not. They have no power to declare 
another person elected, or to return or 
appoint another Guardian themselves. 

Mr. SEXTON : I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to answer the last para- 
graph but one of the Question. If he 
cannot answer that, I would ask whether 
it is a fact that the Local Government 
Board, although they have admitted 
that the election was illegal, are de- 
barred by this improper action on the 
part of this officer from declaring the 
candidate returned who has obtained the 
majority of votes? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I have no knowledge of any particular 
ge provided which could be re- 
ied upon; but I believe that this has 
been the practice for the past 20 or 30 
years. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to give Notice 
that upon the Estimates for the Local 
Government Board I shall call attention 














Inland Revenue 


to the necessity for an amendment in 
the law in this respect. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—DONEGAL 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the action of the Donegal Board of 
Guardians in refusing, by a resolution 
passed at their meeting on the 18th 
instant, to direct the clerk of the Union 
to serve the notices required by the ninth 
section of the Representation of the 
People Act, pending the receipt of in- 
structions referred to in his letter of the 
7th instant to the Board ; whether these 
instructions have any connection with 
the service of the notices; whether the 
action of the Board, by postponing to 
serve the notices referred to, is calcu- 
lated to disfranchise a large section of 
the householders of the Union; and, 
whether the Local Government Board 
will take immediate action to prevent 
further delay by the Donegal Guardians 
in having the notices duly served ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The facts are as stated, and the Local 
Government Board have told the Clerk 
that the Guardians had no power to 
make such an order, and that he is 
bound to proceed with his duty of serv- 
rs these notices without unnecessary 

elay. 

Mr. HEALY: Might I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he will direct 
the Local Government Board to send 
down an Inspector in order to see that 
this shall be done immediately ? 

[Reply inaudible. | 

Mr. HEALY: Will he telegraph to 
the Local Government Board to ask 
whether the voters should be disfran- 
chised or not ? 

[No reply. | 


ARMY—THE RIFLE BRIGADE— 
NUMBERS. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, How many recruits 
are now at the depét of the Rifle Brigade, 
and what number is the 2nd battalion 
which is at home in excess of its estab- 
lishment ; and, how it is proposed to 
feed the three battalions abroad from 
one battalion at home, and a depot under 
its establishment, according to the last 
monthly Return ? 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
On Saturday last there were 15 recruits 
at drill at the depét of the Rifle Brigade, 
and the 2nd Battalion had on the same 
day 62 rank and file in excess of its 
establishment. The three battalions 
abroad are at present above their estab- 
lishment; and should more men be re- 
quired to feed them than may be avail- 
able with the battalion at home at the 
depot, there are a large number of men 
belonging to this regiment in the Army 
Reserve. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
FEES OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
FOR IRELAND. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
with reference to page 25 of the Finance 
Accounts, What are the fees formerly 

ayable to the Attorney General for Ire- 
fand, and amounting to £109 11s. 8d. 
which are credited to the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Office; what they are for, and by 
whom they are paid ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: These fees are pay- 
able upon the grant of Letters Patent, 
Charters, &c. ey were formerly re- 
tained by the Attorney General, but 
had since 1878 been paid into the Ex- 
chequer, as the holders of them have 
received a commuted allowance in lieu. 
These payments are extra receipts on 
the Vote for Law Charges (Ireland), 
which are accounted for by the Chief 
Secretary’s Office. 


INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT— 
EXCISE COLLECTION. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether it is a fact that, 
since 1882, by the re-arrangement of the 
Inland Revenue business throughout the 
United Kingdom, a large saving has been 
effected in the annual expenditure in 
that Department; and, whether some of 
the money so saved will be devoted to 
increasing the salaries of the supervisors 
and officers of the Excise branch, who 
for years are complaining of inadequate 
salaries ? 

Mr. HIBBERT : The Board of Inland 
Revenue have in the last few years suc- 
ceeded in reducing by about 130 the 
number of the staff employed in the col- 
lection of the Excise revenue; but the 
saving which would have resulted from 
this reform ,has been neutralized by 
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improvements which have been and are 
being made in the pay, emoluments, 
and holidays of the staff. These changes 
are set forth in Papers before the House, 
or which will be so in a few days. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (ENGLAND 
AND WALES) — SCHOOL EXAMINA- 
TIONS — THE PORTSMOUTH DIS- 
TRICT. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, Whether complaints have been 
received at any time respecting the high 
standard of examination adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Inspector in the Portsmouth 
district ; and what steps have been taken 
by the Education Department in refer- 
ence thereto; and, whether information 
can be given as to the per-centage of 
schools in the above district assessed as 
‘* Fair,” “‘ Good,” ‘‘ Excellent,” as com- 
pared with the adjoining districts in- 
spected by Messrs. Koe and Virtue re- 
spectively ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am not aware 
that any complaints have reached the 
Education Department as to the standard 
of examination in the Portsmouth dis- 


trict. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
for an answer as to the second paragraph 
of the Question. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I regret that the 
hon. Member should put this Question. 
This kind of comparison of Inspectors 
acts as a discouragement to them to do 
their duty. 


PARLIAMENT—THE OATH OF 
ALLEGIANCE. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether any, and what, penalty 
attaches to breach of the Oath of Al- 
legiance taken by Members of this 
House; whether his attention has been 
called to Zhe United Ireland and to The 
Freeman's Journal, both of the 18th inst., 
containing reports of speeches delivered 
on the occasion of the Prince of Wales’s 
visit to Ireland by, amongst others, Mr. 
W. O’ Brien, M.P., at Kanturck, on the 
12th inst., when he is reported to have 
said— 

‘* England is entering upon a gigantic struggle 
with Russia (enthusiastic cheering). It seems 
to me to be just the moment for the Irish people 
to proclaim to the world, and to warn England, 
that in the hour of her peril she will have to 
deal with an Irish nation, which she has op- 
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pressed, impoverished, ruined, and plundered 
(prolonged cheering), a nation which burns and 
longs for the opportunity of putting an end for 
ever to English misgovernment in Ireland by 
peaceable means and by friendly alliance, if 
that be possible, but if not by any means that 
God’s providence may send to close our long 
struggle for national independence (prolonged 
cheering) ;”’ 

also of a speech delivered by Mr. W. 
Redmond, M.P., at Dundalk, on the 
12th inst., in which— 


“He rejoiced that in their resolutions they 
first declared their unalterable determination to 
be satisfied with nothing that England could 
give so long as Englishmen ruled them (cheers), 
and so long as the English flag took the place 
where the green only ought to float (cheers). 
There could be no time when it would be more 
appropriate or effective for them to pronounce 
in favour of Home Rule, because the old saying 
was as true now as in the days when Wolfe 
Tone died, that ‘ England's difficulty, under the 
providence of God, was Ireland’s opportunity.’ 
In the Soudan the English had got 20,000 of 
their picked troops trying to ‘ smash the Mahdi’ 
(cheers and laughter). In the Soudan the Eng- 
lish had already got from the brave Arabs a 
touch of what his fellow-countrymen gave them 
in the blessed — of ’98 (prolonged cheering). 
He thought the day was coming when the Irish 
people will place the immortal green for ever 
over and above the red (cheers) ;”’ 


also of a speech made at the Rotunda, 
Dublin, on the 17th instant, by Mr. W. 
Redmond, M.P., in which he said— 


“He (the Prince of Wales) had prayed that 
God might protect and bless Ireland (renewed 
groaning). Such a thing from a man whose 

ountry had trampled upon them, disgraced 
them, and ruined them, was insulting to the 
Irish race (applause). The Irish people wanted 
no praise from an English Prince for their sal. 
vation. If the great majority of the Irish 
people believed that they could not get salvation 
except through the mediation of the English 
Prince, they would rather go down willingly 
to perdition (applause). .... If they were 
persecuted too much by Orangemen and Free- 
masons, if they had too much princely visit 
slung in their teeth by the English Zimes, they 
would be compelled to fall in shoulder to 
shoulder, and to march along, if not to liberty 
in this Country, at least to die with their face 
to their foe, with the green standard of their 
fathers flying above them (loud cheers) ; ”’ 
also of a further speech delivered by 
Mr. W. U’Brien, M.P., at the fortnightly 
meeting of the Irish National League 
held in Dublin on the 21st inst. at which 
he is reported by Zhe Times of yesterday 
to have said— 

‘* There was no loyalty in Ireland to England 
or an English Prince, and wherever the Prince 
would go throughout the country there would 
not be wanting evidence to remind him that the 
sincere and earnest prayer of the Irish people 
was that the British ire would be sunk 
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for twenty -four hours under the sea (loud 
cheers) ;”” 


and, whether such speeches constitute 
a legal offence, and whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to take any action in regard to them, 
or to permit the continued deliverance of 
similar speeches with impunity in the 
future ? 

Mr. BIGGAR: Before the hon. and 
learned Gentleman answers that Ques- 
tion, may I be permitted to ask him 
whether there is any fee allowed to a 
common informer in such cases as this? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I do not know that any 
offence can be charged against anyone, 
or that any penalty can be inflicted ae 
anyone, for breaking the Oath of Alle- 
giance. Of course, if any persons com- 
mit any acts either of high treason or of 
sedition which show him to be wantin 
in the fulfilment of that Oath, he wil 
be guilty, by law, for having committed 
those acts; but no charge can be pre- 
ferred in that name for not having ful- 
filled the Oath and promise of allegiance. 
Then the hon. Member asks me whether 
such speeches as are quoted in the Ques- 
tion constitute a legal offence? If I 
were to answer that Question, I should 
be taking upon myself the fulfilment of 
the duties both of Judge and jury. I, 
therefore, respectfully ask the House 
to permit me not to be the judge of any 
man, be he a Member of this Houseor not, 
or to say whether he has or has not been 

uilty of an offence. As to the third 
Gaeation, whatever course it is thought 
right to take, either in the affirmative or 
in the negative, the matter rests entirely 
with the Irish Executive. 

Mr. M‘COAN : Then, as regards the 
’ Oath of Allegiance taken in this House, 
are we to understand that it is, as 
the junior Member for Northampton de- 
scribes it to be for himself, an idle 
form, or a legal reality imposing an ob- 
ligation ? 


[No reply. ] 


Afterwards, 


Mr. M‘COAN said: As the Attorney 
General has stated, in answer to the final 
—_ of my Question, that it would 

e more properly addressed to the Irish 
Executive, I beg to give Notice that. on 
a future day, I shall ask that part of the 
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Question of the Solicitor General or Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, whichever is the 
more competent to answer it. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND 
DRAINAGE (IRELAND)—THE RIVER 
BANN. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If he will state the pre- 
sent intentions of the Government as to 
the Bann Navigation question, and is he 
aware that while the works are most 
injurious to drainage and ruinous to 
riverside farmers, the navigation which 
they were constructed to facilitate is prac- 
tically non-existent, and that an existing 
railway amply provides for freight and 
carriage in the district ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The Government 
has given a great deal of attention to 
this question, and are fully alive to the 
grievances of the riparian occupiers. I 
recently stated, in reply to my hon. 
Friend the senior Member for the county 
of Derry (Sir Thomas M‘Clure), that we 
are considering what can be done to 
meet the case, and I hope we shall 
shortly be able to arrive at a conclu- 
sion. But it is right to say that the 
Government have no power to remove 
the navigation works, however useless 
they may think them, without legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. HEALY: May I ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether, in view of the fact 
that the Solicitor General for Ireland 
represents the county in question, steps 
will be taken to improve the drainage of 
these districts before the next General 
Election ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I should 
like to put the same Question with re- 
spect to the Shannon and Barrow. 

Mr. HIBBERT: The matter is being 
inquired into. 


INTERMEDIATE AND HIGHER EDU- 
CATION (WALES)—THE WELSH 
COLLEGES. 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, Whether, having regard to the 
fact that the number of students at the 
University College of Wales at Aberyst- 
with has largely increased since the 
establishment of the Colleges at Cardiff 
and Bangor, he will consider the ad- 
visability of increasing the Grant to 
the College at Aberystwith, so as to 
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eges 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The recent suc- 
cess of the Aberystwith College, and, 
indeed, of all three of the Welsh Col- 
leges, is highly gratifying, and justi- 
fies the encouragement which the Go- 
vernment has extended to higher educa- 
tion in Wales. Having regard, however, 
to the fact that the grant to Aberystwith 
was settled only about nine months ago, 
in strict conformity with the wants and 
wishes of the Governing Body of that 
College, it is premature to re-open the 
question until we have had some further 
experience of its progress and success. 
We shall not lose sight of the matter to 
which the hon. Member has called atten- 
tion. 


ADMIRALTY—OFFICE OF THE 
ACCOUNTANT GENERAL OF THE NAVY. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, On 
what grounds the term of Mr. Willis’s 
appointment as Accountant General of 
the Navy was limited to three years; 
whether he would place upon the Table 
a Return of the several officers who 
have held the position of Accountant 
General of the Navy, showing their pre- 
vious service, the length of time they 
held the office, their age on retirement, 
and the cause of their retirement, i.e., 
whether the same was voluntary or not; 
and, whether he would grant a Return 
of the Members constituting the Board 
of Admiralty since 1st January 1865, 
showing their tenure of office and cause 
of leaving ? 

Mr. CAINE: The Office of Ac- 
countant General of the Navy became 
vacant in 1882 by the promotion of Mr. 
(now Sir) Robert Hamilton. Mr. Willis 
was at that time the Deputy Accountant 
General, and was approaching his 60th 

ear, when, underordinary circumstances, 

e would have been retired. But the 
re-organization of the Department had 
only recently been completed, and it was 
deemed advisable to retain Mr. Willis’s 
services for a limited period in the posi- 
tion vacated by Mr. Hamilton. The 
period was fixed at three years, because 
that period was necessary to enable Mr. 
Willis, on retirement, to receive his full 
pension. No object would be gained 
by presenting the Return asked for re- 
lating to the tenure of office by previous 
officers holding the position of Account- 


Mr. Morgan Lloyd 
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ant General; but, if desired, the infor- 
mation could be given. With to 
the last sentence of the Question, I do 
not see why the officials of the Admi- 
ralty should be taken away from more 
important work to make a Return which 
the hon. Member can make for himself 
in half-an-hour from Zhe Navy Lists in 
the Library. The chief causes why Mem- 
bers of the Board have left their respec- 
tive offices have been promotions and 
changes of Government. 


CYPRUS (FINANCE, &c:)—REPORTED 
REVENUE FRAUDS. 


Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
the Chief Inspector of Revenue in 
Cyprus has resigned his office; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will withhold their aceeptance of his 
resignation until further inquiry into 
the recent revenue frauds has taken 
place ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, the Government had telegraphed to 
Cyprus regarding this Question; but a 
reply had not yet been received. 

‘x. GORST said, he would call atten- 
tion to the subject in Supply, and move 
a reduction of the Vote. 


ARMY (CONTRACTS)—TINNED MEAT 
FOR FIELD SERVICE. 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL (for Mr. 
Diesy) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether offers have been invited 
for the supply of tinned meat for Bri- 
tish troops in the field from such firms 
in the Australasian and other British 
Colonies as are prepared to tender; and, 
if so, what was the relative price, as 
compared with the prices charged by 
American firms, who hold the contracts 
at present ? 

m ARTHUR HAYTER: The bulk 
of the Australian tinned meat comes to 
this country in tins of a shape not suited 
for field service. When the meat is in 
suitable tins, and of approved brands, it 
is always taken if the conditions are 
yo and the price not higher than that 
of American meat. 

Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
whether any “ pmcgeence was shown for 
Colonial beef 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER said, that if 
the price was equal the Australian meat 
was taken in preference. 
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DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE— 
POSTING OF PLACARDS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If police notices issued by the Commis- 
sioner of the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
have been posted within the last few 
days on the pedestal of the Grattan 
statue in College Green, Dublin ; and, if 
the Commissioner has any legal right to 
cause the public monuments of the city 
to be so defaced ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
A police notice for the regulation of 
traffic was posted on the pedestal of the 
Grattan Statue, but not by the police or 
any of their agents. When the police 
saw it, they had it removed. 

Mr. SEXTON :. Who posted the no- 
tices ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
That I do not know. 

Mr. HEALY: Is it a fact that public 
attention had been called in this House 
previously to the defacement of public 
monuments in Ireland by the police ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
What I understand happened in this 
case was that a number of these notices 
were issued to persons supposed to have 
been affected by them, and they may 
have posted them on the statue. 

Mr. HEALY: The police would not 
have posted them on King William’s 
Statue ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it usual for the 
Police Commissioner, having to issue 
— to people, to get them posted for 

im ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 

No, Sir. 


ARMY (THE MILITARY EXPEDITION 
TO EGYPT)—THE VOTE FOR CHARGES. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he can inform the House of the precise 
amount of the £4,000,000 which the 
House is asked to vote for the aaa 
in the Soudan and Upper Egypt under 
the head of ‘“‘ Army,” that has already 
been expended, and the amount that is 
to be expended on the completion of the 
Wady Halfa Railroad; and, whether 
this Railroad when completed will be the 
property of Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 


I will answer the hon. Member for my 
right hon. Friend. I am unable to state 
the amount expended to the present 
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time; but I presume that the hon. Mem- 
ber means the amount of liability which 
has been incurred. It is not possible to 
state this with accuracy. Expenditure 
is being incurred in India and in Egypt, 
for which the accounts have not been 
received, and cannot be received for 
some time. The actual liabilities may 
be estimated to amount to £2,500,000. 
It must not be supposed, however, that, 
under any circumstances, the Soudan 
expenditure could be reduced to this 
amount. Provision has to be made for 
maintenance of adequate garrisons in 
Suakin and in Upper Egypt; and the 
expenditure in excess of what is required 
for these services will depend on the 
rate at which it may be found possible 
to effect the intended concentration of 
the troops. The estimated cost of the 
Nile Railway is £400,000 ; but commu- 
nications are now being made with Sir 
Evelyn Baring and Lord Wolseley as to 
the extent to which it should be com- 
pleted. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE AFGHAN BOUN- 
DARY COMMISSION—EXPENDI- 
TURE. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the statement in Zhe Weekly Dispatch 
that the following quantity of spirituous 
liquors accompanied Sir Peter Lums- 
den’s Mission:—300 dozen of cham- 
pagne, 150 dozen of claret, 100 dozen 
of other wines, 100 dozen of brandy, 
150 dozen of whiskey, and 400 dozen of 
beer ; and, if so, whether these spirituous 
liquors were intended for the consump- 
tion of Sir Peter Lumsden and his Stall, 
or to be consumed by Afghans and Turco- 
mans ; and, whether Sir Peter Lumsden 
is receiving, in addition to his pay and 
allowances as a General, a salary at the 
rate of £50,000 per annum, as stated in 
The Weekly Dispatch ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he would have any objection 
to lay upon the Table a statement with 
reference to Sir Peter Lumsden’s mis- 
sion, showing—(1.) The amount of esti- 
mated expenditure for the pay and 
allowances of (a) Sir Peter Lumsden 
himself ; (b) for the rest of the mission ; 
(2.) The amount of the estimated inci- 
dental expenditure ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The Pay and 
allowances of Sir Peter Lumsden during 
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his Mission, including his pay and allow- 
ances as Major General in the Army, 
are £3,112 10s. a-year, besides which 
he continues to draw £1,200 a-year as 
Member of the Indian Council. The other 
officers of the Mission received an addi- 
tion of one-fifth to their Indian pay and 
allowances. The total cost of the Mis- 
sion entered in the revised Estimates for 
1884-5 is £120,000. In the Budget 
for 1885-6 further provision is made for 
£60,000. With regard to the extracts 
from The Weekly Dispatch, _— by 
my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton, the only information on the 
subject that we have is that there was 
to be sent from India for the use of the 
Mission 15 dozen of champagne and six 
dozen of brandy. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—PRO- 
CESSION OF BANDS IN DUBLIN. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is true that the Chief 
Commissioner of Police in Dublin issued 
a notice on Monday last to the effect 
that any of the citizens’ bands playing 
in the streets of that city on the nights 
of Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday 
would be dispersed by force; whether 
he caused copies of that notice to be 
served by the police on the masters of 
several of those bands; and, whether 
the Chief Commissioner of Police has 
power to fix the occasions on which 
— bands will be allowed to per- 
orm in Dublin, or to prescribe the tunes 
which they are to play? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
It having been publicly stated that the 
amateur bands of the city had been in- 
vited to parade the streets on the even- 
ings referred to, and that the object of 
the parade was to express dissent from 
those who had decorated their houses or 
otherwise manifested their loyalty to- 
wards His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, the police, knowing that such 
a procession of bands in such circum- 
stances was eee result in outrages 
on property and disturbance of the pub- 
lic peace, communicated verbally with 
the leaders of the bands, and warned 
them that the parade would not be 
allowed. In taking this course the police 
not only acted within their powers, but 
they would have failed in their duty if 
they had not done so. 
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ARMY (AUXILIARY FOKCES)—RANK OF 
OFFICERS. 


Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD asked the 
Secretary of State for India, If it is a 
fact that the rank of Major is granted 
to Officers of the Militia and Volunteer 
Battalions of a Territorial Regiment 
after 20 years’ service, and the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel after 25 years’ service; 
and, if he will consider the advisability, 
now that the Militia and Volunteer Offi- 
cers are doing duty with the regular 
battalions, of granting similar rank to 
the officers of those battalions with the 
same length of service ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The rank referred to as granted in the 
Auxiliary Forces is entirely honorary, 
and affords the holder neither precedence 
nor military command over officers of 
the Army. There is no necessity for 
extending the system to Army officers. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE AFGHAN BOUN.- 
DARY COMMISSION—COMMUNI- 
CATION. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, How 
long it takes now to send messages by 
tel h to and receive messages from 
Sir P. Lumsden ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The House is already in possession of 
this information. The last telegram re- 
ceived from Sir Peter Lumsden (see 
Central Asia, No. 1, 1885) is dated 
Tirpul, ‘April 17, and was received in 
London at 8.30 a.m. on the 2ist. It 
may be assumed that telegrams from the 
Foreign Office will take about an equal 
amount of time to reach Sir Peter 
Lumsden. 

Mr. ONSLOW : Does the noble Lord 
not know that telegrams have been re- 
ceived from Tirpul in much less time 
than four days? 


| No reply. } 


CENTRAL ASIA—ARREST OF AYOOB 
KHAN. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Se- 
ceretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
he can communicate any further intelli- 
gence regarding the arrest of Ayoob 

an 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No further intelligence regarding Ayoob 
Khan has been received at the Forel 


Office since my last reply in the House. 
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POST OFFICE—THE COMMITTEE ON 
POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether the Post 
Office Committee on Stamps have yet re- 
turned from visiting the various Go- 
vernment Stamp Factories on the Con- 
tinent; and, if so, whether he has any 
objection to lay upon the Table of the 
House any Report they may have 
made in connection with that visit, as 
well as upon any departmental and 
other evidence they may have taken ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, the inquiries of the Committee hed 
been completed, but he had not yet re- 
ceived their Report. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—PRODUCTION OF PAPERS— 
THE VOTE OF CREDIT. 


Smr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he will lay upon the ‘lable any 
more Papers connected with the pro- 
ceedings on the Afghan frontier, before 
he asks for the Vote of Credit; and, 
whether he can state what is the exact 
point at issue between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of 
Russia ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have given the 
consideration which I promised to give 
to the subject of the telegrams hed wi 
that important telegram—the detailed 
telegram—of Sir Peter Lumsden, which 
has been laid upon the Table, and the 
result is this, that we have not found 
that we could convey valuable informa- 
tion by the dispersed statements, con- 
tained in former telegrams, and which 
are mixed with a good deal of extra- 
neous matter. It is not, therefore, our 
intention to lay further Papers on the 
Table connected with the proceedings on 
the Afghan Frontier before we ask for 
the Vote of Credit. I have given care- 
ful consideration to the second part of 
this Question, and have consulted Lord 
Granville and others of my Colleagues, 
and although we should gladly, if we 
could, lay open precisely what is going 
forward, the fact is that we are engaged 
in a Correspondence of extreme gravity, 
and to make a complete statement of its 
nature and particulars would be impos- 
sible, while no partial statement could 
be given without great risk of creating 
misapprehension. Consequently, though 
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with some reluctance, we have arrived 
at the conclusion that we cannot under- 
take to give any further statement to the 
House as to the nature and particulars 
of the Correspondence with the Russian 
Government at the present time. 

SirSTAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman make any 
statement on Monday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Well, I could 
not undertake to do so. It may be that 
between this time and Monday informa- 
tion may reach us of a character which 
may be communicated to the House; 
but I cannot enter into any covenants on 
the subject. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Does the right hon. Gentleman think 
that the House will, immediately after 
the first statement, proceed to pass the 
Vote? I would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that in 1878, when we pro- 
posed a Vote of Credit, the stages were 
that the amount was mentioned on Fri- 
day, and on Monday a statement was 
made by the Government of the cireum- 
stances which led to the Vote. The 
Opposition of the day thought it un- 
reasonable at once to proceed to the dis- 
cussion, and the matter was put off till 
the following Thursday. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : It will be in the 
power of the House, if they think fit, to 
contend that more time is required. I 
have very grave doubts as to whether 
that contention will be made on the facts 
before us. We have been careful to 
make statements to the House of the 
precise character of the Vote and all 
that is connected with the Vote itself. 
With respect to the justification for pro- 
posing the Vote, that we shall state on 
Monday; but I am not aware that it is 
my duty to state to the House anything 
that, so far as I know, will require pro- 
longed consideration. Should the House 
see cause to demand further time for 
consideration, it will be in the power of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, or of 
any other Member of the House, to 
urge their views to that effect. But ce.- 
tainly in a case of this kind—Votes of 
Credit differ from one another in cha- 
racter—where the general grounds of 
the Vote are patent to the world, and 
where their extreme importance and the 
manner in which they are associated 
with the national interests and dignity 
are universally recognized, our impres- 
sion is that it will be the disposition of 
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the House to proceed at once with the 
Vote. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
whether the despatch of M. de Giers, 
published in the newspapers that morn- 
ing, had been received by Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have not seen 
the despatch in the papers this morn- 


ing. 

a RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
no Papers relating to Sir Peter Lums- 
den’s Mission and the Afghan Frontier 
have been given to Parliament for a 
long time—none at all, I am informed, 
except the one despatch from Sir Peter 
Lumsden ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I believe that 
is so. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
And yet the right hon. Gentleman wishes 
the House to understand that no infor- 
mation with regard to this question will 
be laid before the House before Mon- 
day, when the Vote is to be discussed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Vote of 
Credit has no reference to Sir Peter 
Lumsden’s Mission. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The Afghan Frontier ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir Peter Lums- 
den’s Mission does not require a Vote of 
Credit. It is the unfortunate and de- 
plorable incidents that have arisen in the 
course of it, but which are quite distin- 
guishable and separate in themselves. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Is it not the case that the attack on the 
Afghan ition at Penjdeh is closely 
connected with Sir Peter Lumsden’s 
Mission and the correspondence which 
took place with reg to the escort 
which accompanied Sir Peter Lumsden? 
We wish to know whether the House 
can come to any definite conclusion re- 

ting the negotiations with regard to 

e Afghan Frontier without more in- 
formation than it at present possesses ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : We do not ask 
the House to come to any definite con- 
clusion on the negotiations generally. 
The necessity for the Vote of Credit 
does not arise out of the course of these 
negotiations, but it has been precipi- 
tated by special circumstances quite se- 
parate from the negotiations. We con- 
ceive that the telegrams laid before the 
House from Sir Peter Lumsden will 
enable the House to fully understand 
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o nature of the requisitions made upon 
them. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS : After the 
answer which the right hon. Gentleman 
has given, I should wish to ask are any 
of the facts connected with the depar- 
ture of Sir Peter Lumsden from Gulran 
and the circumstances by which that 
departure was accompanied stated in 
any of the telegrams from Sir Peter 
Lumsden which had not been communi- 
cated to the House; and, if so, will the 
right hon. Gentleman allow the House 
to be in possession of those telegrams 
referring to the reason why Sir Peter 
Lumsden quitted Gulran and the cir- 
cumstances attending that departure ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must ask the 
noble Lord to put a Question of this 
kind on the Paper, as it taxes my me- 
mory with regard to particulars. 

Mr. O’KELLY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman take into consideration the 
desirability of postponing the Vote of 
Credit until the Government are in a 
position to lay before the House full in- 
formation with reference to the transac- 
tion at Penjdeh ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My opinion is 
that such a course would be extremely 
prejudicial to the public interest and 
very adverse to the general feeling of 
the House. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it is within his recollection that 
one of the most formidable articles in his 
indictment against Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government was that it withheld infor- 
mation from Parliament while expecting 
a debate to be carried on? I wish to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
is going to follow that bad example ? 


[No reply. | 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT: [ 
should like to know whether the Vote 
of Credit can be put in two distinct 
sums, one of £6,500,000 for special 
an eee and the other of £4,500,000 
or the Soudan Expedition ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My impression 
is that it will be open to anyone as a 
matter of form to move to reduce the 
Vote of Credit; but, undoubtedly, as 
the matter stands, it will be put in one 


sum. 
Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: In 
reference to the answer which was 


given to the noble Lord by the Prime 
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Minister, I would ask whether it is the 
fact that the Russian Government, in 
their reply to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, have asserted that the deplorable 
incident at Penjdeh, or whatever it may 
be called, was due to the presence of 
Sir Peter Lumsden’s Mission on the 
Afghan Frontier with a large escort ? 
[ Cries of ** Oh, oh!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: That Question does 
not at all fairly grow out of the answer 
to the noble Lord. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: I 
rise to a point of Order. [Cries of 
“Oh, oh!” “Name!” and ‘“ Order!) 
I have not quite finished the Question. 
I ask you, Sir, to recall the Question of 
the noble Lord. The noble Lord asked 
whether Sir Peter Lumsden’s Mission 
had any connection with the unfortunate 
affair at Penjdeh? The Prime Minister 
suid ‘‘ None; ” and he therefore declined 
to produce Sir Peter Lumsden’s de- 
spatehes. I wish to ask upon this ques- 
tion what is the exact point of issue be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Russian Government? Is it nota 
fact that the Government of Russia have 
ventured to assert that the cause of the 
deplorable incident at Penjdeh was the 
presence of Sir Peter Lumsden on the 
frontier with an armed escort? Ought 
we not, therefore, to have Sir Peter 
Lumsden’s despatches, in order to be 
able to estimate the truth of this 
Russian allegation? Does that not 
arise out of the Question put by the 
noble Lord ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not see that it 
at all arises out of that Question. 

Mr. ARTHOR O'CONNOR: I also 
wish to ask a Question on a point of 
Order. The Prime Minister has stated 
that the Vote of Credit would be put in 
one sum. I have given Notice of Mo- 
tion for Monday next to the effect that 
the question of expenditure in the Sou- 
dan ought to be considered by the Com- 
mittee separately from that of expendi- 
ture elsewhere. I wish to ask whether 
it will be competent for any hon. Mem- 
ber to move an Amendment on the Mo- 
tion ‘‘That the Speaker do leave the 
Chair” for the Vote of Credit to be 
brought forward? Can I on that oceca- 
sion make the Motion of which I have 
given Notice ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I should first re- 
quire to see the Motion which the hon. 
Member wishes to move. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
his Motion was to the effect that it was 
expedient that the Vote of Oredit in 
connection with the Soudan Expedition 
should be considered separately from 
the Vote of Credit for military expendi- 
ture elsewhere. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall be prepared 
to answer that Question when I am ac- 
quainted with the full circumstances of 
the case. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: May I ask 
the Prime Minister whether that part 
of the Vote of Credit in respect of 
the Soudan will be voted on Monday 
under the same conditions of reticence 
as the part relating to the special pre- 
parations in regard to the Afghan Fron- 
tier ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. What 
I have stated in answer to the right hon. 
Gentleman undoubtedly had reference to 
the Vote for special preparations, and 
not to the Vote for the Soudan, which 
in many respects comes under very diffe- 
rent conditions. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
WHITE SLAVES AT KHARTOUM. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been called to the state- 
ments in Zhe Daily News of the 22nd, 
made by one of General Gordon’s Egyp- 
tian soldiers, and especially to the fol- 
lowing passages :— 

“ There were several white women when I 
left, daughters of Europeans by Abyssinian 
wives. There were two or three ladies at the 
Austrian Consul’s. Gordon always said, ‘The 
English are coming ;’ 

* * . . > 

** All the white and all the black women are 
now made slaves. My poor wife, I shall never 
see her again. When I say white I mean also 
those whose mothers were Abyssinian and 
fathers European, and there were some Turkish 
ladies who wore the achmet, wives of officers ; 
all will now be slaves ;’ ”’ 
and, whether, before leaving the Soudan, 
he will directly authorise the General 
now in command at Dongola to try to 
ransom these unfortunate victims ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
My right hon. Friend has asked me to 
answer the Question of the hon. Gentle- 
man. My attention has been called to 
the statement, and I have telegraphed 
to Lord Wolseley inquiring whether by 
reference to the soldier referred to or by 
any other means he can obtain any fur- 
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ther information as to the statements 
quoted, and whether if there appears 
to be any foundation for them it would 
be in his opinion possible immediately 
to effect the release of these women 
either by ranson or otherwise. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—EXPLOSION AT THE AD- 
MIRALTY. 


Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS: I wish 
to ask the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment a Question of which I have 

iven him private Notice — namely, 

hether he can give the House any 
particulars as to the explosion which 
took place at the Admiralty this fore- 
noon; and, also, whether he can state 
if there is any truth in the rumour that 
another explosion had taken place at a 
later period of the day ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: An 
explosion took place in one of the lower 
official rooms at the Admiralty at 11 
o’clock this morning. It is too early 
yet to form a definite opinion on the 
subject; but it seems to be quite clear 
that the explosive, whatever it was, was 
placed inside the room. The quantity 
must have been small, as the structural 
damage to the room was very slight. It 
also appears that the explosive must 
have been placed on the top of some 
piece of furniture in the room against 
the wall. I regret to state that the 
Assistant Under Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, Mr. Swainson, who was at work 
at a desk close to where the explosion 
took place, was serious injured ; but the 
most recent accounts—within the last 
half-hour — from the hospital give a 
favourable account of his progress. He 
has recovered consciousness, and I am 
informed has taken some natural sleep. 
I have heard nothing of any other 
— and I believe it is not the 

act. 


RAILWAY REGULATION ACTS — 
PREFERENTIAL RATES. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether, 
having reference to his recent statement, 
that the subject of preferential Railway 
rates on Foreign goods was “‘ripe for 
legislation,” he will be good enough to 
inform the House if he is prepared to 
introduce a Bill dealing with the sub- 


ject; and, whether, in view of the ur- 
The Marquess of Hartington 
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gency of the question, he will make an 
early statement on the matter, and place 
the House in possession of the principles 
of his proposed measure ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I will en- 
deavour to give the hon. Member the 
explanation and further information as 
to the intentions of the Government for 
which he asks. In the first place, I 
have to say that we consider that the 
evidence taken by the Committee on 
Railway Rates and Fares in 1883 
furnishes sufficient information as to the 
nature of the complaints which have 
been made of preferential rates both 
on foreign good and also on home pro- 
ducts. We are further of opizivn that 
the Report of this Committee, and the 
Reports of previous Committees and Com- 
missions on the subject, show conclu- 
sively that no general law of universal 
application can be laid down. The 
establishment, for instance, of equal 
mileage rates which has sometimes been 
proposed would be most injurious to 
trade since it would deprive freighters 
of any advantage from competition ; it 
would also cause a revolution in the 
movement of traffic, and would involve 
the ruin of very large interests which 
have been created on the faith of exist- 
ing arrangements. On the other hand, 
there is good reason to believe that 
under the present system preferences 
have been created which cannot be 
justified in law or equity. In the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1854, 
there is a clause dealing with undue 
preference, which appears to be sufficient 
for the purpose, and all that is necessary 
is that all cases of complaint should be 
dealt with as they arise by a competent 
tribunal. Such a tribunal the Govern- 
ment believe already exists in the Rail- 
way Commissioners ; but further legis- 
lation is required in order to put this 
tribunal on a permanent basis, with 
somewhat extended powers, and at the 
same time to facilitate the resort to it 
by giving a locus standi to public bodies 
and associations which may be expected 
to seek a decision in all disputed cases 
of any importance, where, however, the 
interests of private traders and indi- 
viduals may not be sufficient to induce 
them to undertake the burden of litiga- 
tion. These views found expression in 
the Railway Regulation Acts Amend- 
ment Bill introduced by me last Session, 
but withdrawn owing to the pressure of 
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Business. I am afraid that the present 
state of Public Business does not leave 
room for hope that the Bill could be 
re-introduced with any advantage in the 
present Session. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked whether he 
was right in understanding that the 
only legislation which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed was the perma- 
nency of the Railway Commissioners, 
and to give a locus standi to certain 
bodies before it ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he 
thought his previous reply was very 
full. It was proposed to put the Rail- 
way Commission on a permanent basis, 
somewhat to extend its functions, and 
to give a locus standt to other bodies, so 
as to facilitate their access to its deci- 
sions ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked whether, in 
the opinion of the President of the 
Board of Trade, the Railway Commis- 
sioners had jurisdiction now to entertain 
questions of undue preference as be- 
tween foreign goods and English 
goods ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, Sir; 
that is my opinion. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the President 
of the Local Government Board when 
he expected the Amendments of the 
Government to the Redistribution Bill 
to be distributed ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
some were ready and some were not, 
and as it was desirable to put them 
down together he proposed to put them 
all on the Paper to-morrow. 

Mr. LEWIS inquired when the 
Government proposed to take the Irish 
Registration Bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
To-morrow, Sir. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the President 
of the Local Government Board who 
was responsible for placing the Scotch 
Registration Bill second in that night’s 
Paper, and the Irish Registration Bill 
17th ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the Irish Registration Bill would be 
the first Order to-morrow. There was 
no intention to take it that night. 

Mr. PARNELL asked whether this 
Bill would be proceeded with through- 
out the Sitting to-morrow ? 
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. Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
ir. 

Mr. HEALY suggested that one stage 
should be taken to-night, as the Bill 
was not blocked. They might get the 
Speaker out of the Chair, and then to- 
morrow proceed with the Amendments. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he had no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he would like to 
know whether there was to be any defi- 
niteness in the proposals of the Govern- 
ment? They were just told that the 
Irish Bill would be taken to-morrow, 
and now they were told that it would 
be taken to-night. Was anything to be 
done to-night, or was there to be merely 
a pretence of doing something ? 

r. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the original intention was to do 
nothing until to-morrow ; but then came 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) that they should 
get the Speaker out of the Chair to- 
night after the Scotch Bill, and proceed 
with the clauses to-morrow. The Go- 
vernment had no objection to that; but 
they were, of course, entirely in the 
hands of the House. 

Mr. GIBSON : If getting the Speaker 
out of the Chair is a mere benevolent 
sham to amuse people, and if it remains 
that the clauses of the Bill will be 
taken to-morrow, I do not care in the 
least what amusement goes on to-night. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— ) 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Crass I.—Pusrtic Works anp 
Buitpines. 


SuppLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £195,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1886, in aid of the Cost 
of Maintenance of Disturnpiked and Main 
Roads in England and Wales during the year 
ending on the 25th day of March 1886.” 


Mr. WARTON asked what was the 
reason that Vote 4 of the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates had been passed over ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that Vote 4 
had been postponed on account of the 
proceedings of the Committee, who were 
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now sitting upon the restoration of West- 
minster Hall. That Committee had not 
yet reported. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR said, he 
had on two previous occasions opposed 
this Vote. Upon both occasions he had 
opposed it on principle, and he regretted 
to find that he should be compelled to 
vote against it now. It was a Vote in 
aid of local taxation in England, and the 
next Vote was a Vote of a similar nature 
to relieve the burden of local taxation in 
Scotland. As had been urged over and 
over again, if there was one portion of 
the United Kingdom which required 
that the burdens of local taxation should 
be lightened, it was not England, but 
Ireland. The people of this country 
could bear with comparative ease the 

ressure of local taxation ; and even the 

ebt of something like £159,000,000 
incurred by the Local Authorities in this 
country, was of slight pressure upon the 
enormous valuation of the country, no 
— inconvenience being occasioned 

y it. But in Ireland, with a valuation 
of only some £13,000,000, the existence 
of local taxation was very grievous in- 
deed. The unfortunate people of Ire- 
land, in addition to paying a cess which 
pressed most heavily upon them, were 
called upon to contribute towards the 
payment of local taxes both in England 
and Scotland ; and notwithstanding that 
the general taxation of the country 
pressed so heavily upon them they got 
no relief of this description provided for 
them. But, even asit was, the Vote was 
not applied in the way which Parlia- 
ment intended toappropriate it. It was 
intended to relieve those districts where 
certain turnpike roads had been dis- 
turnpiked, and where, in consequence, 
the pressure of local taxation at one time 
existed. But, asa matter of fact, it would 
be found that even in districts where no 
such taxation had been imposed locally, 
and where no rates had been issued 
from time out of mind, for turnpike pur- 
poses, the local rates had been supple- 
mented by a portion of this Vote. In 
the year ending 3lst March, 1884, an 
extraordinary Circular signed by the 
Home Secretary was issued with regard 
to the grant in aid of those turnpike 
roads, and it was to this effect—that cer- 
tain counties, districts, and boroughs 
having last year been precluded from 
participating in the grant in consequence 
of their never having had turnpike roads, 
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a Minute regulating the matter had been 
adopted, which brought such counties, 
districts, and boroughs under a new pro- 
vision made by the Secretary of State 
with the approval of the Treasury, and 
presented to Parliament. That Minute 
provided that, subject to any modifica- 
tion to meet exceptional cases, the Go- 
vernment were to grant to counties, dis- 
tricts, and boroughs containing roads 
which had been disturnpiked since 1859, 
an allowance to the extent of one-fourth 
of the cost of materials and labour em- 
ployed in the repairof such roads. The 
second paragraph in that Minute was the 
one to which he wished to draw more 
particular attention. It set forth that in 
such counties, districts, and boroughs in 
which there had never been turnpike 
roads—and in which, therefore, there 
could not be a disturnpiked road—a 
sum bearing the same proportion to the 
total cost of the maintenance of such 
roads should be granted as under head 
No. 1. The charge upon the Public 
Exchequer for the purpose of relieving 
the local taxation in this respect 
amounted to nearly £250,000 in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and a portion of that 
grant went to very extensive districts 
which never had turnpike roads, which, 
therefore, never had a road disturn- 
piked, and had consequently never ex- 
perienced inconvenience in regard to 
local taxation in connection with the 
roads at all. An Estimate was made of 
the amount of extra taxation which had 
been thrown upon the local taxpayers 
in consequence of disturnpiking the 
roads, and upon that Estimate the 
original Vote was passed; but that 
Estimate did not take into considera- 
tion any county districts or boroughs in 
which there were no disturnpiked roads. 
Under this Minute of the Home Secre- 
tary, issued with the assent of the Trea- 
sury, a sum of money was voted in aid 
of local rates both in England and Scot- 
land which, he maintained, was neverin- 
tended by Parliament. He objected to 
the whole system under which the Trea- 
sury had been disbursing the money 
voted by Parliament, and he took the 
objection as a matter of principle. He 
said nothing of Scotland as distinguished 
from Ireland; but he found that the 
original Vote had been gradually ex- 
tended by grants which had never been 
explained to Parliament, and which 
Parliament could never have expected. 
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At the time it was asked upon to vote 
this money in the year 1884, the amount 
granted for England for disturnpiked 
roads was £100,000, and theexpenditure 
was only £95,000—which was to say, 
that the money voted in Committee of 
Supply and passed by the House was 
more than sufficient to meet the service. 
In spite of that fact, there was an in- 
crease in the Vote up to £215,000 last 
year—that was to say, that whereas the 
Treasury had been called upon to repay 
to the Exchequer a sum of £5,000 which 
was not wanted for the service, they 
came before the House in the following 
year, and asked not only for the same 
sum, but for £115,000 more than was 
deemed necessary in 1884. They were 
also asking this year for £215,000, which 
it was proved could not really be re- 
quired. He should object to this Vote 
as at present framed on that ground, if 
not on any other—namely, that it was 
perfectly clear that the whole of this 
money was not required. The ground 
of objection, however, which he pre- 
ferred to take was a larger one—namely, 
that this was a Vote of a very consider- 
able and substantial sum in relief of 
local taxation in England and Scotland, 
which relief was entirely withheld from 
Ireland, where the people were much 
more seriously pressed by local taxation 
than in this country. The question whe- 
ther the grant should be continued in 
places where there were no turnpike 
roads of any kind, as was the case in 
Scotland, would perhaps be dealt with 
more properly when the Committee 
came to the next Vote. He did not pro- 
pose to move the reduction of the Vote, 
because he objected to it altogether, 
and he would content himself with ex- 
pressing his determination to divide 
against it. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he did not 
think the Vote should be allowed to pass 
without a protest from the Irish Mem- 
bers. They were constantly told that 
they were treated on equal terms and 
that they had equal laws with the 
United Kingdom; but when it came to 
a question of whether Parliament should 
vote money for repairing and keeping 
up the roads in the three countries, it was 
most unfair that the people of Ireland 
should be obliged to contribute heavily 
to the maintenance of their own roads, 
and then, in addition, have to contribute 
something like £30,000 towards main- 
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taining the roads in England and Scot- 
land. The case of Scotland did not 
come under this Vote ; but that the Irish 
people should be required to contribute 
to the maintenance of the English roads 
at all really appeared to be very hard 
upon so poor a country. England was 
a much richer country, and yet she re- 
ceived a grant in aid. They were fre- 
quently told that Ireland received benefit 
from her connection with England; but 
at present she contributed £8,000,000 
in the shape of taxation to the Imperial 
Exchequer, and only got back about 
£3,000,000 in return. The present case 
formed a good illustration of the totally 
different system which was adopted in 
granting money to the English and Irish 
countries. If the Government would come 
forward they might be able to confer 
substantial benefit upon the country if, 
instead of keeping up the roads, they 
would construct railways in such dis- 
tricts as Connemara and the county of 
Kerry. Railways would be of advan- 
tage in opening up markets for the pro- 
duce of the country; but hitherto it had 
been found that the existing roads 
afforded no substantial benefit, and the 
Irish people were not likely to expend 
large sums of money upon them. Cer- 
tainly they got no benefit at all equiva- 
lent to the large sum of £250,000 voted 
for England and Scotland; and he did 
not see why the Irish Members should 
go on, year after year, voting that 
money, without making a very strong 
protest against it unless they were 
placed on a footing of equality. He 
might also point out how much worse off 
they were in Ireland in regard to the 
manner in which the roads were kept 
up. The sums necessary for main- 
taining them were voted by the Grand 
Juries, and paid by the cesspayers; but 
the Government took upon themselves 
the duty of appointing the County Sur- 
veyor. In this country that course was 
not followed; but in Ireland the Go- 
vernment took the patronage upon them- 
selves. In England the patronage was 
enjoyed by the Local Authorities and by 
those who paid the rates. Therefore it 
would appear that in every way Ireland 
was placed in a most inferior position. 
Next week they would be asked to vote 
£1,000,000 for the construction of a 
railroad in the Soudan, as well as other 
railroads in Egypt; and they were asked, 
further, to keep up the roads of England 
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and Scotland, while they had to pay for 
their own roads out of their own pockets, 
and yet the Government insisted on 
having the distribution of the money 
which was levied for that purpose. It 
was not merely in the case of the County 
Surveyor, but in that of other appoint- 
ments in Ireland, that the distribution 
of local taxation paid for out of the 
county rates was also made by the Go- 
vernment. Then, again, money which 
was supposed to be primarily contributed 
for the maintenance of roads was col- 
lected by the Government and used by 
them for other works. Upon all of 
those grounds it seemed to him that a 
case was established to show that very 
unequal justice was meted out as be- 
tween Ireland and the United Kingdom, 
and he thought the Government might 
hold out some promise that in the future 
a grant in aid similar to that which 
was allowed to England and Scotland 
should be given to Ireland. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he did not rise 
to complain of the way in which either 
of the hon. Members who had brought 
forward this question had discussed it. 
At first sight it would seem that there 
was some justification for the complaint 
they had made; but he did not desire 
to go closely into the question whether 
Ireland had an advantage over England, 
or whether England had an advantage 
over Ireland, in the matter of taxation, 
and expenditure out of money raised by 
taxation, although he believed that if 
the question were inquired into it would 
be found that Ireland really had the best 
of it. [Colonel Notran: No.}| This ap- 
— as regarded expenditure, from a 

eturn moved forby the hon. and gallant 
Member himself He could also refer to 
several taxes which were imposed in this 
country and not in Ireland—such as the 
House Tax, for instance, and various 
others. But, as he had stated, he did 
not wish to discuss the question upon that 
ground. He would prefer to see ques- 
tions of this kind treated in a liberal and 
generous spirit. That had been the case 
in the past, and he hoped it would con- 
tinue to be so in the future. This 
question of turnpike roads was not the 
only one in regard to the Vote, which 
was not to be considered of a permanent 
character. It was merely proposed as a 
temporary measure until the whole 

uestion of Local Government and Local 
axation could be dealt with. It was 
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hoped that those questions would be 
dealt with early in the next Parliament, 
and then, he trusted, the question would 
be settled, and would be heard of no 
more either as it affected Ireland or 
England and Scotland. He thought 
Ireland had been very happy in not 
having possessed a similar system of 
turnpike roads to that which existed in 
this country. 

Coroner NOLAN remarked, that 
there were turnpike roads in Ireland. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he had always 
understood that there were not. 

Coronet NOLAN said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman was altogether mistaken. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that as to the 
question of the money to be given to 
Ireland for that purpose, he could only 
say that it was one which must await the 
consideration of the whole question of 
local taxation. In the first place, as- 
suming that it was agreed to give money 
in aid of an Irish Vote, in the same way 
as it was now given to England and 
Scotland, who were the authorities they 
would have to pay? There were cer- 
tainly no authorities in Ireland like 
those which existed in England and 
Scotland ; and as the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan) 
had pointed out, even the County Sur- 
veyor was appointed by the State. He 
should be very sorry if the matter stood 
in the same position in this country, 
and he hoped it would not long be left 
to the Local Authorities to maintain the 
turnpike roads in Ireland. As to the 
question whether money was to be given 
to Ireland, he could only repeat that 
that was a question which must be dealt 
with when the whole subject of Local 
Taxation and Local Government came 
to be considered in the next Parliament. 

Mr. SOCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
answer of the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury was fair as far as 
it went; but he thought it ought to be 
observed, in reply to the complaint of 
Gentlemen representing Irish constitu- 
encies, that this Vote did not arise out 
of feelings of benevolence towards the 
payers of local rates, but was rather a 
recognition, on the part of the State, of 
an injustice inflicted upon the ratepayers 
through the lapse of Parliamentary au- 
thority to charge tolls in respect of roads 
which had been disturnpiked. That 
was a subject which could hardly be 
said to arise out of any benevolent in- 
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tention on the part of the State to con- 
tribute towards the local rates. But 
the injury had arisen by the action of 
Parliament itself, and this was a Vote in 
aid to enable the Local Authorities to 
provide that which had been previously 
paid over by those who used the roads. 
That was a state of things which did 
not exist in Ireland, and the grievance, 
if there were one, in Ireland was not at 
all of a similar character. Consequently, 
Parliament would not be justified in 
making the same arrangement for Ire- 
land as that which was made for the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, it was not 
necessary that he should enter into any 
question of disagreement or difference 
in regard to the local taxation of Eng- 
land and Ireland. Hitherto the Eng- 
lish Members had constantly discussed 
the necessity of introducing large reforms 
in the system of levying local taxation. 
But the question of local taxation had 
been allowed to remain almost entirely 
in the hands of the English Members, 
and had not been taken up by Members 
either from Scotland or Ireland. There 
was nothing that would more rejoice 
the heart of a local taxation reformer 
than to find that he was obtaining new 
allies in his endeavour to remove the 
injustice of this taxation. If this ques- 
tion were to arise in the shape of a pro- 
posal to give a grant towards the main- 
tenance of the Irish roads, he would be 
perfectly ready to consider that ques- 
tion on its merits. But in this particu- 
lar case he was now asked to record 
his vote, “‘aye”’ or “no,” in favour of 
the grant which was given towards the 
English roads. Although he had not 
the slightest objection to consider the 
question whether a similar Vote should 
be given to Ireland, he had a very 
strong objection to take away the grant 
now proposed for England. It had been 
pointed out by the right hon. Member 
for North Hampshire (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) that in abolishing turnpike roads 
additional burdens had been thrown 
upon the ratepayers. Those burdens 
had been distinctly pointed out by his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Oxfordshire (Colonel Harcourt), who 
they all regretted not to have been able 
to see in his place for some time ; but it 
was on the distinct recognition of the 
additional burden thrown on the rate- 
payers by the withdrawal of the sub- 
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vention hitherto made upon the travel- 
ling public to keep up these roads, that 
the State had consented to make this 
grant in aid. Therefore, the money 
the Committee were now asked to vote 
was not given entirely in that free and 
liberal spirit which hon. Gentlemen 
from Ireland seemed desirous of claim- 
ing; but, at any rate, it was given, ac- 
cording to a decision and a deliberate 
vote of the House, upon a principle 
which he and others had constantly ad- 
vocated. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he failed to see 
any force in the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sclater-Booth) as 
far as it was directed against the re- 
presentation of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Queen’s County (Mr. A. 
O’Connor). The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think that because tolls were 
formerly paid on the English roads by 
the travelling public, that there should 
be a subvention now by the House of 
Commons. The Irish Members were 
not contending now that the tolls ought 
to be paid by the travelling public on 
the high roads, or that the discontinu- 
ance of a tax of that kind afforded any 
claim for a subvention. He presumed 
that those who used the roads were 
those who lived in the locality, and it 
could not be said that it was on account 
of an incursion of foreigners from other 
localities that the tolls which had been 
paid hitherto out of local resources 
should not be still supplied from local 
resources. What his hon. Friend said 
was that there were formerly turnpike 
roads in Ireland, that those turnpike 
roads had been abolished, and no one 
had ever got up in that House to say 
that the Local Authorities, on whom the 
support of the roads was in consequence 
thrown, ought to be compensated. The 
main argument om which he and his 
hon. Friends relied in opposing this taxa- 
tion was that, no matter how the money 
had been formerly obtained, it was not 
fair that they should ask the people of 
Treland, who paid for their own roads, 
to contribute £40,000 out of £215,000 
to pay for the roads in England. That 
was what it came to. The Irish people 
contributed to the Imperial funds, and 
the House of Commons proposed to di 
their hands into the Imperial purse an 
take out £215,000, towards which the 
Irish people, who paid every penny of 
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the cost of supporting their own roads, 
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contributed largely. That was a gross 
injustice, and no ingenuity could give 
it any other complexion. He had no 
objection to the tone of the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Vote. Asa matter of fact, there was 
never anything to be said in condemna- 
tion of the tone of the hon. Gentleman; 
but the substance of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech was decidedly unsatisfac- 
tory. The hon. Gentleman bade them 
look forward with hope to the next Par- 
liament. Well, he believed the next 
Parliament would do a great many 
things which this Parliament, notwith- 
standing its pretensions, had been un- 
able to accomplish. But he objected 
always tobe fed upon hope. It was not 
a substantial fare. The statement of 
the hon. Gentleman was coupled with 
another—that they must wait until a 
general measure of Local Taxation and 
Local Government could be passed. 
That was precisely the excuse Karl 
Spencer had been putting forward in 
Ireland for the last five years for 
neglecting to proceed with important 
measures. Earl Spencer told them that 
the Government were meditating some 
general scheme; but what it was had 
never yet left the mind of that noble 
Earl. The Irish Members had waited 
with hope—it had now diminished to a 
vanishing point—for the appearance of 
this great scheme, which they had so 
long been told was to bring them finan- 
cial relief in Ireland. They were now 
told that they were to live in the hope 
of finding a higher moral capacity or 
better intentions in a new Parliament. 
The hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury took credit for his forbear- 
ance in not looking too closely into the 
question of taxation in the Three King- 
doms. He told the hon. Gentleman to 
enter into that question as closely as he 
liked, and the Irish Members were quite 
ready to follow him. If he wished it to 
be understood that Ireland was in any 
way receiving advantage, or even fair 
play, from the Imperial purse, in the 
shape of grants in aid of local burdens, 
he would tell the hon. Gentleman that 
that was not the case. It was alto- 
gether remote from the fact, and quite 
contrary to it. Let him compare the 

ants in aid of local taxation in Eng- 
- Ireland, and Scotland ; and what 
was the result ? 
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be the poor country, whose capacity was 
the least, that should receive it, and not 
the rich country. If the Imperial purse, 
which was contributed to by the Three 
Kingdoms, was to be dipped into for 
the benefit of either of the three, the 
recipient of the relief ought to be Ire- 
land, and not England, which was the 
wealthiest country in theworld. In the 
last decade the valuation of England 
for purposes of this kind had increased 
by 30 per cent—an increase unparalleled 
in the civilized world. In the same period, 
that for Ireland had increased by 4 per 
cent. Thus, in the same period, while 
the Return of incomes in Ireland re- 
mained almost stationary, the capacity 
to pay taxation in England had increased 
by leaps and bounds; and in the same 
decade in Ireland the number of persons 
in the receipt of relief had doubled. 
Large numbers had been compelled to 
give up the means of earning a living, 
and the population itself had very largely 
diminished. Therefore, it was plain that 
it would not only be unjust, but cruel, 
to add anything to the local burdens of 
Ireland. Grants in aid of local taxation 
from the Imperial purse in England 
amounted to £3,500,000 ; in Scotland to 
over £500,000 ; and in Ireland, although 
the sum was nominally much greater, if 
they took out the Irish Constabulary 
and the Dublin Police, which were just as 
much military forces as the Army and 
Navy, officered under the control of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and maintained alto- 
gether independent of the will of the 
people, and, in fact, contrary to it— 
taking out those sums, it would be 
found that Ireland received very little 
in aid of grants for local purposes; 
while Scotland, with a population only 
three-fourths of that of Ireland, received 
£500,000, and England £3,500,000. 
That proved that no fair play was given 
to Ireland, but that very great hardship 
was inflicted upon her in this matter. 
Who were the people who had paid for 
the maintenance of roads in Ireland ? 
He did not blame the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury for being 
unacquainted with the details, because 
he had only lately come into his present 
Office ; but he appeared to have founded 
something on the question of the High- 
way Authority. Now, in Ireland the High- 
way Authority was the Grand Jury, and 
the sum was levied in every county by 
means of county cess. Among the pur- 
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poses for which county cess was given 
was the maintenance of the high roads. 
If the hon. Gentleman had any bene- 
volent intentions towards Ireland in 
reference to those roads, he would place 
the charge upon the Imperial purse, 
and no objection would be entertained 
on that side of the House. The people 
who paid taxes in Ireland—poor rate 
and county cess—were the poor occu- 
piers ; and he asked the hon. Gentleman 
to bear in mind this extraordinary fact 
—that, whereas 20 years ago the 
rates only amounted to 10d. in the 
“ote ge they were now nearly 2s., having 

een more than doubled. All those 
taxes fell upon the occupiers, and the 
increase was more than equal to the 
whole of the taxation 20 years ago. The 
landlord did not pay 1d. of county 
cess, but the whole of it fell upon the 
struggling occupier, who was only in 
one degree removed from the condition 
of a pauper. The injustice of the tax 
in the case of Ireland was manifest. In 
England the valuation was increasing, 
the people were well-to-do, the taxes 
fell lightly upon them, and were hardly 
felt by the bulk of the community; but 
in Ireland persons only one degree above 
the condition of paupers contributed 
every penny for the maintenance of the 
high roads. Notwithstanding that fact, 
they were required to pay £40,000 a-year 
out of their narrow means in aid of the 
maintenance of roads in England and 
Scotland. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he was glad 
to find that hon. Members from Ireland 
were becoming convinced of the pressure 
of local taxation in that country, and he 
would be glad to do anything he could 
to alleviate the burden so far as Ireland 
was concerned. He would most heartily 
support any proposition that would give 
relief from the burden of maintaining 
arterial roads in Ireland. Casual visits 
to that country led him to the conclu- 
sion that the high roads there were 
much superior to those they had in 
England. He did not see why a grant 
should not be given to the Irish Grand 
Juries, as well as to the Courts of Quar- 
ter Sessions or the Local Authorities in 
England. But, as a matter of fact, 
whatever might be the comparison be- 
tween the amount of Imperial taxation 
paid by Ireland or by England, there 
were one or two little matters in Ireland 
in which the Irish people had an ad- 
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van over the ra ers in Eng- 
Tend.’ Take the Dog tex ; it was an 
Imperial tax in this country and a local 
tax in Ireland, and he should be glad 
to see some day or other that it was 
made a local tax for Great Britain as 
well as for Ireland. In the matter of 
turnpike tolls, he believed that, al- 
though they were unpopular, they were 
strictly just. Those who used the roads 
paid for them; and now the arrange- 
ment was that those who used the roads 
least paid the most. The hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) referred to the 
fact that England had increased very 
much in wealth. That was certainly 
not the case with regard to the occu- 
piers of land. Their prosperity had not 
increased very much in the last few 
years ; but, on the contrary, the owners 
and occupiers of land had considerably 
diminished in wealth and prosperity, 
although they paid almost the whole of 
the rates of the country. He maintained 
that any sort of contribution which the 
general wealth of the country could 
afford ought to be made towards the 
relief of local taxation, not only in Ire- 
land, but throughout the United King- 
dom. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET wished to correct 
a false impression which might be pro- 
duced by the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) 
in reference to the Dog Tax. The tax 
amounted to something like £30,000 
a-year in Ireland, but it was almost en- 
tirely absorbed in the payment of offi- 
cials connected with the Office of the 
Registrar of Dublin Castle. A very small 
amount, indeed, went in aid of local 
taxation. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he thought he had heard the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board (Mr. 
George Russell) cheer some of the re- 
marks of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken below the Gangway (Mr. 
Clare Read). He took it that that cheer 
meant that in England there was good 
cause for the grant towards the main- 
tenance of those roads. Now, what 
were the purposes for which many of 
the main roads were made in this coun- 
try? They were made for the purpose 
of connecting the large towns—for in- 
stance, London with Edinburgh, Lon- 
don with Liverpool and Manchester, and 
even London with Holyhead—and many 
of the Irish roads were made for a 
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similar purpose; and he could not see 
why the ratepayers in Ireland should 
not receive the same grant in respect of 
the main roads of that country as was 
allowed to the ratepayers of this country. 
He had always felt and believed that 
the turnpikes should be maintained, and 
that the cost of maintaining the roads 
should be paid by those who made use 
of them; and it was well known that 
many of the main roads were of com- 

atively little use to the local in- 

bitants. It was not they who travel- 
led by them, but the general pub- 
lic who made use of them; but, not- 
withstanding that fact, the farmers and 
residents of the poorer localities had to 
pay for them. He should like to hear 
one word from the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board to intimate that the Government 
would recognize, in this case, the claim 
of the Irish people to some relief. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, the 
hon. and gallant Baronet was very insidi- 
ous in the advanceshe had made. He(Mr. 
Russell) had greeted with a cheer certain 
sentiments which fell from hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland, simply intending to 
indicate that they received his sym- 
pathy. It was not, of course, for him 
to lay down any general rule as to the 
taxation to be applied to the different 
parts of the United Kingdom; but 
granting that the Ts of subven- 
tions from the Imperial Treasury, in 
relief of local taxation, was a sound one, 
it was very difficult to deny that Ireland 
had an equal right to such subven- 
tions with England and Scotland. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
had said that he did not know how 
the money raised for the maintenance of 
roads in Ireland was disposed of. Now, 
the Grand Juries in Ireland were the 
persons who were responsible for keep- 
ing the roads in repair, and, of course, 
they were the persons who determined 
what the contribution of the locality 
should be. Perhaps the hon. Gentle- 
man did not know that there were two 
areas of taxation upon which the Grand 
Juries imposed the rate in connection 
with roads. One was a charge on the 


county at large. In charging the county 
at large the amount went in relief of the 
local rates for the maintenance of the 
main roads of the country—for instance, 
the mail coach roads. But in places 
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where no turnpike roads existed the 
charge was thrown upon the local baro- 
nies, and they were purely local rates 
in which the area eo as the rate 
was required was specified. iginally, 
the oad of those aan was honiiy the 
county in which the roads existed. In 
the county of Antrim, with which he 
was well acquainted, there was a main 
road from Belfast to Coleraine, and 
thence on to Londonderry, and there 
were three or four turnpikes on that 
road. It was a road of an arterial 
nature, and had to be kept in repair 
by the Grand Juries. There was another 
mail coach road in the county of An- 
trim, between Belfast and Dublin, upon 
which several tolls were levied; and 
there were tolls also upon the road from 
Belfast to Carrickfergus. There were no 
charges for tolls on those roads for Go- 
vernment purposes, or upon persons 
who made use of them for the purpose 
of going to church on Sunday. In those 
respects the roads were free. But tolls 
were very strictly levied in regard to 
any other use of the roads. Those tolls 
had now been entirely abolished; but 
the main roads were still required to be 
kept up at the expense of the rate- 
payers, and he considered the principle 
to be most unjust, because in many 
counties—take, for instance, the county 
of Down—the old main roads were very 
much better and wider than were re- 
quired for purely local traffic, but, 
nevertheless, they were still kept up at 
the expense of the local ratepayers. He 
quite agreed with the hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Water B. Barttelot), that the main- 
tenance of the main and leading roads 
should be provided for by Parliament. 
In the case of purely local roads they 
could hardly expect a grant in aid from 
Parliament ; but in regard to the main 
roads, they were certainly entitled to a 
contribution towards the expense of 
maintenance. In the county of Water- 
ford, the road between Waterford and 
Cork was a leading road, which certainly 
ought to be supported by a public grant, 
seeing that it was never used at all for 
the convenience of the locality, but 
merely for the through traffic. As these 
grants were given to England and Scot- 
land, he failed to see why the Govern- 
ment should not hold out to the Irish 
Members the expectation that, if not 
immediately, they would, in the future, 
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give a vote of this sortto Ireland. He 
believed the amount contributed by Ire- 
land to the twocountries which formed the 
United Kingdom, amounted to £60,000 
a-year, and he thought something ought 
to be done to put Ireland on a footing of 
equality with England and Scotland, 
even if it became necessary to propose a 
Supplementary Vote in the present year. 
It was as clear as noonday that Ireland 
was treated unfairly, and that the Go- 
vernment had full power, if they chose 
to exercise it, of doing justice. 

Mr. DEASY supported the proposal 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar), that the Government 
should bring in a Supplementary Esti- 
mate. If they did not wish todo that, they 
might make a subvention of £40,000 to- 
wards the maintenance of the Irish 
roads. He did not think that anything 
more unjust towards the Irish people 
could be imagined than. the principle 
upon which the Three Kingdoms were 
dealt with in this matter. What the 
Irish people had to do with the roads in 
England was more than he could see, 
nor could he understand why they should 
be asked to pay £40,000 a-year for the 
relief of the English taxpayers. Certain 
roads in the neighbourhood of Cork 
were made for the convenience of the 
barracks, and they were mainly, at the 
present moment, used by the military. 
They included one of the most expensive 
roads perhaps in Ireland, and yet the 
people of the county of Cork were not 
aided to the extent of a single 1d. 
from the Imperial funds towards the 
maintenance of that road. The Govern- 
ment had passed a Land Act which had 
had the effect of reducing rents in Ire- 
land; but the unfortunate people in 
whose favour the rents had been re- 
duced had still to contribute their full 
share towards county cess, whereas the 
very rich population of England received 
a contribution from the Imperial Exche- 
quer towards the maintenance of the 
highways of the country. He thought 
that was a most outrageous injustice, and 
he trusted that his hon. Friends would, 
on every possible occasion, strongly pro- 
test against it. It was all very well 


for hon. Gentlemen opposite to express 
sympathy with the views which had 
been uttered by the Irish Members; 
but he failed to see of what value that 
i, was if nothing resulted from 
it. They were quite accustomed to see 
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hon. Members rise and admit that 
the Irish claims were just and reason- 
able; but his complaint was that no 
notice was taken of those claims when 
these Votes came on in Committee of 
Supply. He did not believe, in spite 
of the observations of hon. Gentleman 
opposite, that the Government, unless 
they were compelled to do so, would 
be disposed to give £40,000 in aid 
of the Irish roads, instead of compel- 
ling the Irish people to contribute that 
sum, as they did at present, towards the 
maintenance of the English and Scotch 
roads. During the last 10 years the num- 
ber of paupers in Ireland had increased 
from 280,000 to 590,000, while during 
the same time the amount of pauperism 
is England had decreased. That fact 
alone ought to induce the Government 
to take time to consider before they called 
upon such a poor country as Ireland to 
contribute towards the maintenance of 
roads, or anything else, in such a rich 
country as England. £215,000 was now 
asked for as a contribution for keeping 
up the English roads, while not a single 
1s. was proposed to be given to Ireland. 
Not only was that the case, but many 
of the roads which were kept up in that 
country were not necessary at all for the 
purposes of developing the resources of 
the country, having been made princi- 
pally at the public expense for the con- 
venience of the landlords. If that were 
not the case in Ireland, the county cess 
would be very much lower than it was. 
In some places it amounted to from 3s. to 
4s. in the pound, and the poor rate was 
also very high. Ten years ago the poor 
rate in the Cork Union was 1s. 6d. in 
the pound, and now it amounted to 
3s. 6d. or 4s. He believed there were 
very few places in England where the 
poor rate was as high as that ; and even 
if it ‘ate higher than in Ireland, the 
ple of England were able to pay it, 
vhile } adie Ireland were nt He 
could entirely confirm the remarks of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Wick- 
low (Mr. Corbet) in reference to the Do 
Tax. The total sum realized in Irelan 
from the Dog Tax amounted to £32,000, 
while the cost of collecting it amounted 
to £28,000; so that out of £32,000 the . 
only sum contributed towards the relief 
of taxation was £4,000, and the unfor- 
tunate people who had to pay county 
cess were compelled to pay for sheep 
and other dogs on which no tax was 
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levied in England. He trusted that the | 
Government, even now, would see the 
justice of bringing in a Supplementary 
Estimate in order to give a grant in aid 
to Ireland. 

Mr. P. J. POWER said, the only de- 
sire of his hon. Friends in this matter 
was to place the people of Ireland upon 
a par with the people of England and 
Scotland. He asked the Committee to 
bear in mind that in Ireland, owing to 
the scarcity of railways in many districts, 
the roads were still very much used for 
the conveyance of Het Majesty’s mails. 
To his mind, that was another reason 
why the Treasury should contribute to- 
wards the maintenance of the Irish roads. 
Certainly that was the case in the county 
he had the honour to represent (Water- 
ford). A considerable number of mails 
were conveyed daily by four-horse cars 
along the main roads; and his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) had alluded to some of the 
routes upon which, within his own 
knowledge, mail coaches now ran. It 
could not be denied that the people of 
Ireland contributed their fair propor- 
tion towards the Imperial taxation. In 
fact, if the figures were properly gone 
into, it would be found that they paid 
more than their fair proportion. An- 
other reason why the Government should 
make this grant, and place the Irish 
people on a par with those of England 
and Scotland, was this—that, owing tothe 
Government not keeping their promises, 
the Grand Jury system still continued in 
Ireland. Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
made repeated promises to deal with 
that subject; but they had never yet 
seen fit to keep them, but had directed 
attention to other and far less important 
questions. So far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, that was one of the most vital 
questions that could be brought on for 
consideration. The county he repre- 
sented paid, at that moment, a tax of 
£14,000 a-year to the shareholders of 
a Railway Company; and it was con- 
tended that if the Grand Jury system 
were reformed, and the counties go- 
verned on some representative system, 
a considerable portion of that local 
taxation would be got rid of. He hoped 
the Government would accede to the de- 
mand which had been made by his hon. 
Friends, which, to every fair-minded 
man, must appear to be of a most rea- 
sonable character. 


Mr. Deasy 
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Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
would be very sorry not to take part in 
any measure of justice to Ireland ; but 
hon. Members seemed to have forgotten 
that in Ireland there was no Carriage 
Tax. 

An hon. Mewser: There are no car- 
riages, except those belonging to the 
landlords, on which it could be levied. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, hon. 
Members opposite had enumerated the 
advantages enjoyed by the two coun- 
tries ; but that was putting the question 
upon a false issue. As faras he remem- 
bered, the Vote now under the considera- 
tion of the Committee was founded upon 
an arrangement made by the Prime Mi- 
nister in consequence of what occurred 
on the Motion of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Oxfordshire (Colonel Har- 
court) in reference to the Carriage Tax. 
That Vote was given to England, and 
subsequently to Scotland, and he sup- 
posed it was not given to Ireland owing 
to the fact that there was no Carriage Tax 
in that country. He was quite of opi- 
nion that Ireland had a claim for con- 
sideration in the matter; but he hoped 
that the grants from Imperial Taxation 
in aid of local taxation would not be in- 
creased, and that the time was not far 
distant when this Vote would disappear 
altogether from the Estimates. He 
should support the Vote, although he 
admitted that a Vote for England and 
Scotland, and none for Ireland, presented 
a somewhat anomalous appearance. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he could not ad- 
mit that there was any connection be- 
tween the argument of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite and the claim put forward 
by the Irish Members. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had cited the case of the Carriage 
Tax; but the people of Ireland who 
had carriages were not the people who 
maintained the roads. Those who kept 
their carriages in Ireland were not 
numerous compared with those in Eng- 
land ; but whoever they were, they did 
not pay ld. for keeping up the roads. 
It was the occupier, and not the land- 
lord, who paid for them. He was glad 
to see the Prime Minister present, be- 
cause it was desirable that his attention 
should be called to the fact that every 
1d. of county cess in Ireland was paid 
by the occupier, and not by the land- 
lord; and, therefore, there was no con- 
nection between the Carriage Tax and 
the demand made by the Irish Members 
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in reference to the support of the roads. 
If the Prime Minister would allow him, 
in a few words he would convey to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s mind the merits 
of the case. The Committee were now 
asked to grant £215,000 to England, 
and, in the next Vote, £35,000 to Scot- 
land, as grants in aid of local taxation 
in connection with the maintenance of 
roads; and in the case of Scotland it 
was paid, although there had been no 
roads disturnpiked at all. In Ireland 
they were called upon to contribute 40 
or 50 per cent towards this subvention 
in aid of the local roads in England and 
Scotland, whereas in Ireland itself every 
1d. of the same expenditure for keeping 
up the roads came out of the pockets of 
the occupiers of land, who were the 
poorest class of people. That state of 
things occurred when, as the right hon. 
Gentleman well knew, the capacity of 
England to bear taxation had been in- 
creased by 30 per cent during the last 
10 years; whereas, on the contrary, the 
capacity of Ireland had diminished, and 
pauperism, instead of prosperity, was 
increasing. Every circumstance pointed 
to the equity and justice of some relief 
being given to Ireland, instead of that 
eountry being asked to contribute to- 
wards a subvention for England and 
Scotland. He was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman would see that the existing 
system was not one that ought to be 
continued; and it would give great 
satisfaction to the Irish Members if he 
would say a word in the same spirit as 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury, or hold out any hope that the 
matter would be considered between this 
year and next, with the object of placing 
the taxation of the Three Kingdoms 
upon a more equitable basis. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that when 
Parliament—not the present Parliament, 
but the new Parliament—came, at the 
very earliest period, as he thought it 
ought to come, and must come, to a com- 
prehensive consideration of the question 
of Local and Imperial Taxation, and 
the relations of Local and Imperial Taxa- 
tion in the Three Kingdoms, undoubtedly 
this would be a point which would have 
to be put down more or less to the credit 
of Ireland on her side of the account. 
That was the admission he was prepared 
to make; but the question evidently 
formed part of a large subject to which 
a comprehensive consideration would 
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have to be given. More than that he 
could not undertake to say. He stated 
that, because he thought that justice 
required it; and no doubt, when Parlia- 
ment came to consider the whole matter, 
a fair and equitable view would be 
taken by those who represented the 
Three Kingdoms. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
observations of the Prime Minister were 
just and equitable; but the right hon. 
Gentleman talked of a prospective ame- 
lioration of the present position, whereas, 
unfortunately, the grievance was a pre- 
sent one, and the Irish ratepayers who 
were taxed now and had to pay their 
own cess were also called upon to con- 
tribute to a Vote in aid of the English 
ratepayers, with no immediate prospect 
of an improvement in their local admi- 
nistration or of their financial arrange- 
ments. No change hereafter in local 
administration or in local financial ar- 
rangements would give relief to those 
who would be necessarily taxed now if 
this Vote were passed in favour of the 
English and Scotch ratepayers. The 
hon. Member the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury was evidently unacquainted with 
the exceedingly unfair incidence of local 
taxation in respect of roads in Ireland. 
He might inform the hon. Gentleman 
that the highway rate in this country 
only formed one-twentieth part of the 
local revenue, and represented a little 
more than £1,000,000 out of a revenue 
of £20,000,000, whereas in Ireland, out 
of a revenue of £3,300,000 raised for 
local purposes, no less than £333,000 
was paid for the maintenance of roads. 
Therefore, while in Ireland one-tenth of 
the local revenue went towards the 
maintenance of roads, in England the 
amount was only one-twentieth. There- 
fore, the pressure upon the Irish people 
was double as heavy as in England, and 
yet, while in England a substantial 
relief was afforded, in Ireland no relief 
at all was given. He was grateful to 
the Prime Minister for the equitable 
language he had used; but it did not 
remove the fundamental objection he 
took to a proposal of this kind. There- 
fore, unless he obtained from the Go- 
vernment some undertaking that they 
would make a similar contribution for 
the maintenance of turnpike or disturn- 
piked roads in Ireland as that which 
was made for England and Scotland, or, 
at any rate, that they would give to Ire- 
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land something in aid of local taxation 
more than they did now to enable the 
people to pay the local taxes, he should 
feel it necessary to take a division against 
the Vote. There were many ways in 
which the Government might make up 
to Ireland for what she had sacrificed in 
this particular instance. There were 
many things in thatcountry which rightly 
called for some Government action, and 
some of the Votes which had hitherto 
been taken for Ireland were now at an 
end. For instance, there was the Vote 
for the Shannon improvements, and if 
the Government would continue the 
£10,000 or £20,000 spent heretofore on 
the Shannon for similar works in other 

arts of Ireland, where drainage was 
badly required, Ireland would not feel 
the injustice of this Vote so much. But 
unless they were promised the advan- 
tage of a Government subvention on 
something like the same terms as Eng- 
land and Scotland, they must show their 
objection to the present Vote in the only 
way that was open to them. 

Mr. HICKS said, he had listened to 
the debate with considerable attention, 
and it appeared to him that a great deal 
of irrelevant matter had been intro- 
duced into it which was not altogether 
consistent with the real facts of the 
ease. The question before the Com- 
mittee was whether Ireland was entitled 
to relief from local taxation or not. 
That was a grave question, and he was 
certainly of opinion that she was entitled 
to it. He thought it a great pity that 
the question had been mixed up with 
the Carriage Tax and the Dog Tax, and 
other extraneous matters. Nor would 
it alter the question whether there had 
been an increase of assessment in Eng- 
land or not. But with regard to there 
having been an increase of assessment, if 
that subject were inquired intointherural 
districts of England, he believed it would 
be found that the assessment had been 
materially reduced. The rents had been 
reduced, and, sooner or later, a reduc- 
tion of assessment was bound to follow. 
Then, as to the statement of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Queen’s County 
(Mr. A. O’Connor) as to the proportion 
of the burden of maintaining the roads 
which fell upon England and upon Ire- 
land, he understood the hon. Member to 
say that in one case it amounted to one- 
tenth, and in the other to one-twentieth. 
He thought the hon. Member was mis- 
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taken, and he did not know that that 
was the case anywhere. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
had referred to the highway rates. 

Mr. HICKS said, that it was a very 
great mistake to suppose that the pro- 
portion amounted to one twentieth part. 
Iu talking of English local taxation 
people very often mixed up a number of 
things with the actual local taxation that 
had nothing whatever todo withit. For 
instance, they included water rates and 
gas rates—things that had nothing to 
do with the poor rate and nothing to do 
with the highway rate. If they took 
the highway rate and that which really 
constituted the local revenues—the poor 
rate—and the things which were pro- 
perly included in them, it would be 
ound that, instead of one-twentieth, 
the proportion of highway rates to poor 
rates was nearly one fourth—at any 
rate, in the rural districts. In his 
own district the poor rate was 2s. 6d. 
in the pound, and the highway rate 
would be 8¢. But those points, he 
thought, were entirely outside the dis- 
cussion on this Vote, the question raised 
being as to why, if relief were to be 
afforded in the matter of roads in Eng- 
land and Scotland, it should not also be 
afforded in the case of Ireland, and he 
considered it should. 

Coroner COLTHURST said, that 
Members from Ireland would be grateful 
to the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down for placing the question in a 
proper light. Certainly, no argument 
had been adduced to prove that this 
allowance should not be made; and he 
could not but think that the argument 
drawn from the poor rate was somewhat 
beside the question, which was as to 
whether they in Ireland were not en- 
titled to the same relief in respect of the 
maintenance of roads as was given in 
the case of the roads in England and 
Scotland. He quite agreed with his 
hon. Friend the Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. Arthur O'Connor), who 
raised this question. He thought that 
every county should have its share of 
the money, and he hoped that the inti- 
mation of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister would be carried out, 
and that next year a Vote equal in 
amount to that of the Vote now before 
the Committee would be put into the 
Estimates for the maintenance of the 
roads in Ireland. 
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Question put. 
The Committed divided :—Ayes 144; 
Noes 2%: Majority 121.-—(Div. List, 
No. 124.) 


(2) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £30,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1886, in Aid of the 
Cost of Maintenance of Disturnpiked and other 
Roads maintained out of Public Rates in Scot- 
land during the year ended Whitsuntide 1885.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, he had already 
recorded his opinion that while England 
received the entire advantage in com- 
parison with Ireland in the matter of 
these subventions, Scotland was the 
spoilt child of the Estimates. He had 
pointed out that the amount of the 
grants in aid of local taxation in Ireland 
was only about £500,000 a-year; whereas 
in the case of Scotland, with a much 
smaller population, it amounted to 
£525,000. Then there was another 
singular fact admitted in connection with 
this matter—namely, that some of the 
counties of Scotland relieved by this 
grant had no disturnpiked roads at all. 
The heading of the Vote in the Appro- 
priation Act was simply ‘‘ Disturnpiked 
Roads.” In England some of the grant 
was for main roads besides disturnpiked 
roads; but in Scotland it was given for 
some roads which were not disturnpiked. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department had 
pleaded on behalf of these grants that 
before the roads were disturnpiked the 
cost of maintaining them was paid out 
of the tolls charged on those who used 
the roads, and he gave that as the reason 
why the localities should be relieved; 
but that could not be pleaded on behalf 
of the grants made for the maintenance 
of roads which were never disturnpiked ; 
and therefore he said that the same claim 
on the Imperial purse did not exist as 
wasalleged by the right hon. Gentleman 
in regard to England. He thought this 
transaction on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Treasury was a most 
grave and questionable one, inasmuch 
as in addition to its unfairness it tended 
to withdraw from the cognizance of Par- 
liament the expenditure of the public 
money. The meaning of the Govern- 
ment regulations with respect to these 
grants was, that while in England only 
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the localities were relieved which had 
disturnpiked roads, in Scotland, whether 
the roads were disturnpiked or not, the 
localities should receive the same relief 
as if they had disturnpiked roads. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) said, he could not admit that 
there was any justice in the observation 
of the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton) that Scotland was the spoilt child 
of the Estimates. He would not go into 
the larger question, but could do so if 
necessary, and he did not think there 
would be any difficulty in showing that 
the contributions in aid of local taxation 
in Ireland were far in excess of any 
given to Scotland. In the case of the 
Police, for instance, the whole cost of 
maintenance was contributed by the 
Imperial Exchequer. [‘‘No, no!’’] 
There were also other contributions 
which he would not dwell upon. As 
regarded the particular question before 
the Committee, he was afraid that the 
hon. Member had not adverted to the 
heading of the Vote, because it was 
‘* Disturnpiked and other Roads.” He 
would remind the Committee of the 
history of the matter. [Mr. Sexroy: 
Why is the heading different in the 
Appropriation Account?] He thought 
it was ‘‘ Disturnpiked and other Roads,’’ 
but perhaps the word ‘‘ other ” had been 
admitted by mistake; at all events, the 
word “ other” occurred in the Estimate, 
which he proposed to deal with. The 
Committee would recollect that £250,000 
was agreed to be granted as a contribu- 
tion in aid of the maintenance of roads, 
and as had been stated hy the hon. 
Member it was made in terms applicable 
to disturnpiked and main roads. It was 
true that the words ‘‘ main roads” was 
an incorrect term—it was an error, and 
had been rectified since. Well, during 
the first year that the Vote was given, 
the only contribution was to counties, 
the roads of which had been disturn- 
piked since 1860. It was felt and re- 
presented in that House—and he be- 
lieved that the representation was con- 
sidered by the House generally to be a 
just one—that by going back to 1860 an 
injustice was done to those counties of 
Scotland which had anticipated the 
legislation which subsequently took 
place and which culminated in the Act 
of 1878. There were various instances 
in which roads were disturnpiked by 
County Acts between 1850 and 1860, and 
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accordingly it was felt that the repre- 
sentation made that the counties con- 
cerned should participate was a reason- 
able one, and it was determined to carry 
back the period to 1850. He did not 
= from the remarks of the hon. 

ember that he would complain of the 
= with regard to those roads 

aving come into operation somewhat 
earlier in Scotland than in England. 
The gravamen of the hon. Member’s 
charge related to those counties where 
there were no disturnpiked roads. That 
— had been brought before the 

ouse very prominently by the hon. 
Member for the Falkirk Burghs (Mr. 
Ramsay), and the result was a prevalent 
or unanimous assent, so far as one could 
gather, to the view that those counties 
which never had received a contribution 
in aid, because they had maintained 
their own roads, had just as great a 
claim to a share of the general grant as 
those which had for some time received 
a contribution by reason of their having 
disturnpiked roads. The proportion 
given to Scotland was very nearly on 
the basis of population between the two 
countries, making a little allowance in 
consequence of the greater lines of roads 
in Scotland, and that was the allocation 
which appeared on the Votes. He did 
not suppose that hon. Members would 
care to pursue the matter very narrowly, 
seeing that Scotland only got a fair pro- 
portion of the grant, and that the 
domestic arrangement, as he might call 
it, of allocating the grant between the 
various counties was such as had re- 
ceived the prevalent assent of the House, 
and had the great merit of being just in 
itself. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he was glad 
the Committee had had the advantage 
of listening to a speech from the Lord 
Advocate, because it appeared to him to 
be entirely in favour of the view taken 
of this matter by Irish Members. Asa 
matter of fact, the Scotch case was 
exactly the sameas the Irishcase. The 
Scotch people had had a very able ad- 
vocate, however, and got their share of 
the money. But the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department was 
that the grant in aid was by way of com- 
pensation we eh on that had been 

iven up. e only argument inst 
the claim of Irish Members Niel Bonk 
upset by the Lord Advocate. It was 
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practically admitted that Ireland was in 
the same position as that in which Scot- 
land formerly stood. He would onl 
point out the great disparity which 
existed between the two countries in 
this respect—namely, that whereas the 
Scotch people had got the money, the 
unfortunate Irish tenants who bore the 
bulk of the cost of maintaining the Irish 
roads were without relief. He trusted 
the Government would attend to the 
argument of the Lord Advocate. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he ob- 
jected in principleto grants in aid of local 
rates ; but the practice had been adopted 
of giving to England and Scotland money, 
and, in his opinion, it ought in that 
case to be distributed all round. He 
should vote for the grant in aid to 
Scotland only because England had al- 
ready received it. If hon. Members 
from Ireland were to bring forward 
a Motion to give a grant to Ireland 
under similar circumstances, he should 
vote with them. In the case of Scotland 
there was no difference between the dis- 
turnpiked roads and others—they had 
all been taken over by the County 
Boards. He did not now see any dif- 
ference between the case of Ireland and 
that of Scotland ; and, as he had already 
stated, he was ready to vote for a 
Motion, if it were brought forward, to 
place the two countries in a similar 
position in respect of the maintenance 
of roads. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
hoped the Irish Members would be a 
little more consistent than the hon. 
Member (Mr. Barclay). The hon. Gen- 
tleman wished to have fair play all 
round; he had voted against the sub- 
vention for England, but he was not 
— to vote against that for Scot- 
land. There was no subvention pro- 
posed in relief of local taxation in tes 
land, and, therefore, the Irish Members 
objected alike to the Votes for England 
and Scotland. He hoped they were 
sufficiently consistent, having voted 
against the privilege extended to Eng- 
land, to vote against the privilege being 
extended to Scotland. The Irish Re- 
presentatives objected to the system of 
subventions from the Imperial Exche- 
quer in aid of local taxation. [** No, 
no!”) It seemed they were not unani- 
mous. He, however, was of opinion 
that there ought to be no subventions 
from the Imperial Exchequer in aid of 
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local taxation. Every local area ought 
to bear its own local burdens, and the 
Imperial Exchequer ought only to bear 
burdens which were essentially Imperial. 
At any rate, if there was to be any box 
ture from that principle, the departure 
ought to apply to every portion of the 
Kingdom. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate had re- 
ferred to a Scotch Member who, two 
years ago, made a stand against the 
proposed Vote for England, on the 
ground that Scotland was not allowed to 

articipate in the same proportion as 

ngland in the scramble. The hon. 
Member for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) di- 
vided the House two years ago against 
the Vote for England, and he objected 
to the Vote for Scotland on the ground 
that the distribution of the Vote was 
not equitably made in Scotland—that 
some portions of the country did not 
obtain the advantage that others did. 
What did the hon. Member for Falkirk 
say his objection to the Vote was? 
Why, that if the Vote was made at all, 
it should be made equally all round— 
that every portion of the Kingdom 
ought to obtain its share. The hon. 
Member was supported on that occasion 
by the Irish Members. He (Mr. A. 
O’Connor) was sorry to say that they 
did not find that the Scotch Members 
regarded it as a matter of reciprocity 
when the claims of Ireland in the matter 
were urged upon the House. There 
was this peculiar feature about the Vote 
for Scotland, that an allowance was 
made to the country in respect of those 
districts in which there never was a 
turnpike road. Now, the Committee 
were told by the Lord Advocate that the 
Vote was to be increased, in order that 
some inequality might be got rid of. 
The fact was, that when the Vote was 
only £25,000, they did not spend so 
much in Scotland; they only required 
£23,800 for this purpose. The last 
Appropriation Account showed that 
there was actually upwards of £1,100 
surrendered out of the smaller Vote of 
£25,000. What was the case now? 
Whereas £23,000 odd was sufficient 
two years ago, Scotland now wanted 
£35,000, and the only thing to be said 
in defence of the increased amount was 
that the Scotch Members insisted on ob- 
taining, and the Government assented 
to their obtaining, something like a fair 
proportionate share of this public grant 
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from the Imperial Exchequer. Why 
should Ireland not be allowed to share 
in the grant? The Government told 
the Irish Members that they could not 
have it, but that they must wait until, 
by some measure or other to be brought 
in in a future Parliament, somethin 
like equality in this matter coul 
be secured between the different parts 
of the Kingdom. He had no doubt 
that when there was a new Par- 
liament, the Irish Members would be 
able to produce effects much greater 
than they could now. The pressure 
they would be able to bring to bear on 
the Government would be something 
like the effective pressure which the 
Scotch Members could now bring to bear 
on the Liberal Administration. There 
were now sitting on the Government 
Bench hon. Members who in previous 
years had recognized the hardship under 
which Ireland rested in this particular. 
The hon. Gentleman who was now the 
Secretary to the Local Government (Mr. 
George Russell) recognized last year 
the inequality of treatment in this re- 
spect, and he joined the Irish Members 
in the division against the Government 
proposal. He could not now ask the 
hon. Gentleman to repeat his action, 
because the position of the hon. Gentle- 
man was altered. The Irish Members 
would very likely find that, whatever in- 
dividual Members of the Government 
felt ought to be done with regard to Ire- 
land, they would have to rest content 
with the present state of things. He 
hoped, however, that they would go to 
a division, simply in order that they 
might have a record of their proceed- 
ings—a record of the protest on the part 
of Irish Members against this signal in- 
stance of unequal treatment which was 
meted out to Ireland in the distribution 
of public money. 

Ganahas. Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he hoped that this was the last 
year in which these subventions would 
appear on the Estimates. A more ob- 
jectionable system than that comprised 
in these grants in aid could not be 
imagined, for it really amounted to 
putting money into the pocket of the 
people with one hand and taking it out 
with the other, then to be spent without 
that check which was felt when it came 
out of their own pocket. He trusted 
that between this and the assembling 
of the next Parliament, calculations 
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would be made with the view of getting 
rid of these subventions. That might 
be effected by transferring to localities 
a number of small taxes yielding an in- 
come of about £6,000,000--more than 
suffient to cover the subventions. He 
could not help pointing out to the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County (Mr. A. 
O’Connor) and the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan), 
who were very fond of calling attention 
to the amounts of public money received 
by Scotland in comparison with those 
granted to Ireland, that those hon. Gen- 
tlemen disregarded the fact that Scotland 
contributed in many respects consider- 
ably more to the Revenue of the United 
Kingdom than Ireland. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that this was a 
matter of great practical importance. 
A great many things were to be rele- 
gated to the new Parliament which they 
were told would do a great deal of jus- 
tice which could not at present be ob- 
tained ; but he would like, if they could, 
to do a little good in this Parliament. 
It was small comfort for them to hear 
from the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Sir George Balfour) that they should 
devote the time between this and the 
next Parliament to making calculations. 
There were no more intelligent or cal- 
culating people in the world than the 
Trish, and one of their peculiarities was 
that they could make their calculations 
with every reasonable rapidity. If the 
Government told the Committee that 
they really meant to remedy the state 
of things which existed in Ireland—if 
they meant to apply a remedy as soon 
as the people were ready to supply them 
with the necessary calculations, he as- 
sured the Government that those calcu- 
lations would be forthcoming a great 
deal quicker than his hon. Friend the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Hibbert) imagined. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
he had listened to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) with 
considerable pain, because, so far as he 
could gather, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman urged the Government to 
depart from an agreement entered into 
by their Predecessors. He (Sir Herbert 
Maxwell) regarded this Vote as a corol- 
lary of the Turnpikes Act of the late 
Government; and, therefore, any indi- 
cation of an intention on the part of the 
Government to depart from the agree- 
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‘ment entered into in consequence of 
that legislation, would be a distinct 
breach of faith. Whatever might be 
the merits of the relative amounts of 
expenditure upon what might be called 
the systems in Ireland and Scotland, 
there could be no change of intention 
on the part of the Government on this 
point. He should be glad to hear from 
the Government that he was right in 
assuming that to be the case. 

Mr. WARTON said, he did not quite 
understand the process of argument of 
their Irish Friends. He was willing to 
admit that Ireland had a claim for re- 
lief of local taxation ; but he did not see 
why, because Ireland had such a claim. 
Irish Members should move to negative 
this Vote. Their proceeding seemed to 
him very curious, to say the least of it. 
He did not understand the logic of it, 
because the ratepayers of England and 
Scotland were entitled to relief under an 
agreement come to between the Prime 
Minister and the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Colonel Harcourt). That there was not 
such relief afforded to Ireland was no 
real reason why the Irish Members 
should object to the English and Scotch 
receiving it; it was a very good reason 
why there should be ,relief given to 
Ireland, but it was no reason why it 
should be refused to England and Scot- 
land. At the same time, the attitude 
of the Irish Members was quite as 
consistent as that of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
Barclay). The hon. Gentleman said he 
was opposed to those grants altogether, 
and being opposed to them he voted 
against that proposed for England. He 
was, however, prepared to vote for the 
grant to Scotland, and the reason he 
gave was that England already had got 
the Vote. He (Mr. Warton) hoped they 
would be able to test the sentiments of 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire next 
year by reversing the order of the Votes. 
He very much questioned whether, if 
the Vote for Scotland were proposed 
first, the hon. Member would be found 
voting against this objectionable system, 
for he was afraid that the hon. Gentle- 
man would on no account vote against 
money being granted to Scotland. 

Mr. T. P. O° CONNOR said, he thought 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s (Mr. 
Warton’s) observations were very un- 
fair to the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
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ber for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay). The 
interference of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Barclay) in the debate was kindly 
meant towards Ireland, and his state- 
ment was perfectly consistent. The hon. 
Gentleman was in favour of a grant 
being given to Ireland as well as to 
Scotland, and being a Scotchman he 
naturally voted in favour of the grant 
being continued to his own country. 
The Irish Members had no means what- 
ever of giving the hon. Gentleman an 
opportunity of voting for a grant for 
them. No one knew better than the 
hon. Member himself that it was im- 
aor for any private Member to 
ring forward anything like a distinct 
ge: of the kind. The reason of the 
rish Members’ attitude was perfectly 
intelligible. They were opposed to the 
Vote for Scotland, not that they dis- 
approved of that Vote, but because it 
was unaccompanied by a Vote for Ire- 
land. He was glad that this Vote was 
intrusted to the care of the present Se- 
eretary to the Treasury (Mr. Hibbert). 
There was no Member of the Govern- 
ment whose mind was more open to 
reason, and who was more willing to 
give expression to his opinions when 
they had been changed by arguments 
addressed to him, than the hon. Gentle- 
man. Now, the hon. Gentleman had 
heard that discussion—a discussion of a 
very remarkable character in one re- 
spect. Practically all the speakers, re- 
presenting nearly every shade of opi- 
nion in the House, had joined in back- 
ing the claim of Ireland. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) was kind enough, 
a short time ago, to speak in a spirit 
friendly to Ireland, and no doubt he 
would be found amongst the supporters 
of a grant being given to Ireland. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), who was separated from 
the Irish National Party by as wide a 
chasm of political difference as could 
separate any two Parties, pressed upon 
the Government the desirability of meet- 
ing the claim of Ireland in this matter. 
The hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
Barclay), who was not unacquainted 
with questions of this kind, also spoke 
in favour of Ireland. Every section of 
the Committee, therefore, had practically 
united with the Irish Members in 
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the Government. He was almost pre- 
eluded from urging any argument in 
favour of the principle of the demand 
which was made. He assumed that the 
demand would not have received such 
unanimous and highly respectable sup- 
port if it were not founded on reason 
and justice. The only point he wished 
to press on the Government was the de- 
sirability and possibility of their dealing 
with the question promptly. He quite 
agreed with the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) that it 
was a rather perilous proceeding for 
them to postpone until the next Parlia- _ 
ment all matters of reform. He joined 
with most other peuple in me to 
the next Parliament for the introduc- 
tion of very great and desirable reforms 
in the three countries ; but, at the same 
time, it must be borne in mind that the 
next Parliament would, in all proba- 
bility, find, like all preceding Parlia- 
ments, that it had more work to do than 
it could get through. It was only due 
to the next Parliament that if they could 
introduce small reforms in this Parlia- 
ment they should do so. What he would 
respectfully suggest to the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Hibbert) was that he should deal with 
this question by Bill. The measure need 
only contain a very few clauses, and it 
would certainly be one of a non-conten- 
tious character. It would not receive any 
opposition either direct orindirect. Mem- 
bers’ minds were made up on the mat- 
ter; the Bill could be got dssegh in the 
small hours of the morning ; and, in fact, 
it would be like the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary Redistribution Bill, a measure 
which could be passed in the course of 
a week. Any action of the kind he had 
suggested would have a most beneficial 
effect. There was nothing more ex- 
asperating to the Irish Members than 
to observe the gigantic disproportion 
between the amount of money expended 
in Ireland upon Police and Constabulary, 
and the sum expended for purposes of 
reform—for education or local aid, for 
instance. He thought his hon. Friends 
were justified in pointing out ‘the ex- 
traordinary inequality in this matter 
which existed between the two countries, 
and he hoped the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would take that opportunity of 
redressing a generally admitted griev- 
ance. 
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Mr. PARNELL said, he was pre- 
cluded by an engagement from giving 
his reasons for voting against the sys- 
tem of subvention on the English Vote ; 
but he would take the opportunity of 
doing so upon the Scotch Vote, which 
was, of course, of a similar character. 
He understood that during the debate 
upon the English Vote, the Prime Mi- 
nister admitted the apparent justice of 
the claim of Ireland to a proportionate 
grant in aid of local taxation in the 
direction of the maintenance of roads, 
and said that he would look into the 
matter, and that if he found upon full 
examination that the claim was a just 
one, he had no doubt the House would 
apply a remedy. But in a matter of such 
importance, one in which it was evident 
the general feeling of the House was in 
favour of the justice of the claim, the 
Irish Members were entitled to some- 
thing a little more definite, at all events, 
as regarded the time when the ameliorat- 
ing action, by Bill or otherwise, would 
be taken. He did not know whether it 
would be necessarry to pass an Act of 
Parliament at all; but, assuming that it 
would be necessary, it was obvious, from 
the kindly feeling expressed by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) and by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), that the Bill would neither 
be blocked nor opposed on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House. As the Go- 
vernment could control and influence 
their own followers, it followed that the 
Bill would not meet with opposition 
from the Ministerial side of the House 
either. The Bill, consequently, would 
be a non-contentious Bill, and would be 
passed without any difficulty if it were 
taken up by the only power able to 
take it up, that power being the Govern- 
ment. He was perfectly willing to 
leave to the Prime Minister the investi- 
gation as to whether justico and right 
were upon their side; but what he asked 
was, would the Government introduce a 
Bill for the purpose of remedying this 
grievance if the Prime Minister decided 
that their claim was based upon a just 
foundation ? It was absurd to put the 
Irish Members off till next year. Many 
of them might never come back ; be- 
sides, it was, in any case, their duty, 
having pointed out this glaring in- 
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getting itremoved. It might be said 
that the Government were taken by sur- 

rise. Butthe question had been raised 

y the Irish Members before now. It 
was raised upon the Bill, now an Act, 
upon which this Estimate was founded. 
They supported the hon. and gallant 
Member for Oxfordshire (Colonel Har- 
court), when, in the early days of this 
Parliament, he moved his Motion in 
favour of relief of iocal taxation. The 
majority upon that Motion was so small 
that the Government were compelled to 
take action by legislation. Although the 
Irish Members supported the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Colonel Harcourt), 
they found, when the time came for 
legislation, that Ireland was left out in 
the cold. They were entitled to some 
plain declaration from the Government 
with regard to this question. The Go- 
vernment ought to say whether they 
would introduce a Bill that Session for 
the purpose of removing the inequality 
which existed. Of course, if the Bill 
were opposed by the Irish Members, the 
Government would be justified in aban- 
doning it; but if it were only opposed 
on the Government side of the House, 
the Irish Members would be entitled to 
ask the Government to usetheir influence 
to secure the withdrawal of the oppo- 
sition. He asked the Government to 
show that their sympathy was bond fide, 
and not shove the Irish Members on one 
side for the rest of the Session. He 
protested against Ireland being cheated 
annually out of something like £40,000 
or £50,000, to which, in comparison 
with Scotland, they were entitled. When 
English people went over to Ireland the 
Irish people were always very glad to 
see them; but, after all, visitors drove 
and walked over the roads at the ex- 
pense of the Irish people. When, how- 
ever, Irish people came over to England, 
they found that they drove over roads 
towards the maintenance of which they 
contributed. Sucha state of things was 
not fair or just. The Government ought 
to speak candidly and straightforwardly 
in reply to the question he had ad- 
dressed to them—namely, if the Prime 
Minister came to the conclusion that 
their claim was a just one, would 
legislation be initiated that Session to 
meet it ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he felt that after 
the speeches made by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, it was proper some remarks 
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should be made by the Government 
upon this Vote. He was extremely 
sorry the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) was 
not present during the discussion upon 
the English Vote, because he would 
then have heard what was said by the 
Prime Minister. He (Mr. Hibbert) was 
not able to go beyond what the Prime 
Minister said on that Vote—namely, that 
the subject should be considered in 
connection with the whole system of 
local taxation and local government. 
The hon. Gentleman had said he was 
given to understand that the Prime 
Minister stated that he would consider 
this question itself. The right hon. 
Gentleman hardly went so far as that; 
he said he was quite willing to consider 
this question in connection with other 
questions of local taxation, and he would 
take care full justice was done to Ire- 
land, not only in respect to this par- 
ticular question but other questions. 
He (Mr. Hibbert) regarded the protest 
which had been made by hon. Members 
as a protest against this grant being 
given to England and Scotland unless 
it was given to Ireland also. His own 
impression was that it was much more 
likely that this discussion would lead to 
the abolition of the grants in aid to 
England and Scotland rather than a 
grant being given to Ireland as well as 
to England and Scotland. He believed 
that that was so, because when this 
grant in aid of disturnpiked roads 
was assented to it was only intended to 
be a temporary means of meeting the 
difficulty. It was always understood 
that the matter would be reconsidered 
when the whole question of local taxa- 
tion came to be reviewed. The hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor) had referred to him personally. Of 
course, if he could meet the views of the 
hon. Gentleman he should be very glad 
to do so. He was always anxious to 
deal with questions, no matter from 
whatever part of the House they were 
raised, in the most open and liberal 
spirit. He should be very glad if this 
question could be settled in the way 
suggested by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell); but he was not prepared to 
go further ‘than the promise made by 
the Prime Minister—namely, that the 
whole question should be considered as 
affecting the Three Kingdoms. 
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Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, that surely 
upon the admission of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister there was 
every reason why the inequality between 
England and Scotland and Ireland 
should be remedied that year. If the 
Prime Minister admitted—and he did 
admit—that the inequality existed, then 
he (Mr. Dickson) maintained it was the 
duty of the Government to remove the 
inequality that very year. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) had very fairly stated 
that there would be no difficulty in 
passing a Bill to remedy this undoubted 
grievance. He (Mr. Dickson) was per- 
suaded that no Member of the House 
would be found to assent that Ireland 
should be treated in an exceptional 
manner with respect to local taxation. 
If English and Scotch Members really 
knew how burdensome local taxation 
was becoming in Ireland they would at 
once concede the demand now made in 
regard to Ireland; they would readily 
admit that if such countries like England 
and Scotland received subventions in 
aid of local taxation, a poor country like 
Ireland should certainly receive such 
assistance. What did he hear the other 
day froma friend? Why, that in one 
county of Ireland he had found that 
local taxation already amounted to as 
much as 10s.inthe pound. It was a 
notorious fact that taxation was rising 
at such arate in various counties that 
already the reduction of rents was being 
rapidly neutralized by the increase of 
taxation. He hoped the hon. Gentle- 
man the Soeretary to the Treasury would 
consider the desirability of bringing in a 
Bill to place the three countries, with 
regard to grants in aid of local taxation, 
in the same advantageous position. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), who endeavoured, on oc- 
casions like this, to derive for the public 
some benefit from discussions which 
might otherwise have a tendency to be- 
come academical, had suggested that the 
Government should bring in ‘a Bill to 
remedy an admitted grievance in Ire- 
land. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hib- 
bert) who was in charge of the Vote 
seemed to raise some question of the 
accuracy of the interpretation given by 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Parnell) of the 
Prime Minister’s words. Of course, it 
was impossible to be always verbally 
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accurate; but he (Mr. Sexton) certainly 
understood the Prime Minister to ad- 
mit the justice of the claim made on 
behalf of Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said the question should receive 
consideration, and he held out the hope 
or prospect that when the larger question 
of local government came to be consi- 
dered all sections of the House would be 
found willing, and even desirous, to con- 
cede the just claim of Ireland on this 
question. As long as the justice of their 
claim was recognized he saw no reason 
why a Bill, and subsequently a Supple- 
mentary Estimate, should not be brought 
in this year to give Ireland the relief 
which was its due. The Bill could be 
prepared in a few minutes; it would not 
arouse any hostile susceptibilities in any 
quarter of the House, but would be 
regarded as a praiseworthy effort to deal 
justly with Ireland. He thought that 
if the Prime Minister were informed of 
what had taken place during his ab- 
sonce from the House he might be in- 
clined to reconsider the question. He 
would not move to report Progress, be- 
cause he understood there were other 
hon. Members who wished to address 
the Committee; but he thought that 
before the debate was brought to a 
conclusion it was desirable that the view 
of the Prime Minister should be had 
with respect to the appeal which had 
been made to the Government by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). 

Mr. PLUNKET desired very respect- 
fully to add his voice to the unbroken 
chorus of unanimous approval which 
had come from all the Tish Members in 
that discussion. He did not know what 
answer could be given in justice or in 
equity to the demand which was now 
made. It was perfectly plain on the 
face of this Estimate that large sums 
were being given to England and Scot- 
land for the purposes of meeting the re- 
quirements of the turnpike roads. It had 
been proved, and it had not been ques- 
tioned by the Government, that the ne- 
cessity for such subvention was stronger 
in Ireland than it was in either Eng- 
land or Scotland; and, under those cir- 
cumstances, he could not see why the Go- 
vernment should not frankly undertake 
at once that they would, pari passu with 
the relief which they were now giving 
to Scotland and England in this matter, 
give similar and proportionate relief to 
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Ireland. It could not be a very large 
sum; but to make the grant would faci- 
litate the course of Business very much. 
It would be not only a gracious but 
simply a just thing to do if the Govern- 
ment were at once frankly to say that 
they would, without postponing the 
matter until that vague and shadowy 
time when they could introduce a mea- 
sure dealing with local taxation gene- 
rally, redress this admitted grievance. 
Let the Committee have an assurance 
at once that the Irish people should not 
be kept out of that which he sincerely 
and honestly believed Ireland was en- 
titled to; let them be told at once that 
the Government would concede the unani- 
mous demand of the Irish Members of 
all Parties, to which demand the Govern- 
ment had not attempted to make any 
proper or just answer. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Hibbert) was good enough to give 
him a more accurate version of the 
statement of the Prime Minister than 
that which he had been able to receive 
otherwise. It now appeared that the 
Prime Minister desired to leave the 
question over until the consideration of 
the question of local government in the 
Three Kingdoms. They were also very 
candidly told by the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury that, in 
his judgment, the reconsideration of the 
whole question of local government 
would end in the withdrawal of the two 
Votes which they had been considering 
that evening, or, in other words, instead 
of Ireland getting relief, relief would 
be taken away from England and Scot- 
land. The hon. Gentleman had also re- 
minded the Committee that the Vote 
which they were now discussing was one 
of a temporary character. That con- 
sideration, however, strengthened very 
much the position of the Irish Mem- 
bers. They were willing to leave the 
final settlement of the question of relief 
of local taxation out of the Imperial 
funds to the time when the Government 
might bring it before the House, either 
in that Parliament or the next. That 
time might be next year, or it might 
not be for several years to come. Their 
case was simply this—that it was not 
just to vote these sums annually for 
England and for Scotland without at 
the same voting a proportionate sum for 
Ireland. Parliament might decide upon 
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stopping these Votes when the whole 
question of local taxation and local go- 
vernment came up for consideration ; 
but what the Committee had to do now 
was to deal with the situation of affairs 
at the present time, and as matters now 
stood the Irish people were by their con- 
tributions to the Imperial Revenue pay- 
ing a certain portion of the expenses of 
the roads in England and Scotland, 
while the English and Scotch people 
paid nothing whatever in aid of the 
maintenance of the roads in Ireland. 
Such a state of affairs might last for one 
year, or for several years, or it might 
last always. These contributions might 
always be given; but whether they 
lasted for a short time, or for a long 
time, it was the duty of the Irish Mem- 
bers to exhaust the means at their dis- 
posal to insure that the same treatment 
should be meted out to Ireland with re- 
gard to grants from Imperial sources as 
was meted out to England and Scotland. 
He thought that was a fair and reason- 
able proposition. He noticed that since 
the debate on this particular Vote com- 
menced, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Trevelyan), a Member of the Ca- 
binet and a Gentleman who, from his 
position, was qualified to speak on this 
important question, had entered the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman was 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland during a very important 
period ; he discharged the duties of that 
Office to the satisfaction of the Members 
of the House of Commons, and, no 
doubt, of the majority of the people of 
England,though certainly not to the satis- 
faction of the Irish Members, or as they 
believed to the satisfaction of the ma- 
jority of the people of Ireland, and any- 
thing that came from him upon this 
question would have great weight. It 
might be possible for the right hon. 
Gentleman to assist the Committee in 
unravelling this entanglement into which 
their proceedings had unfortunately got, 
and if he would do so he would certainly 
earn the gratitude of all present. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH desired to say 
a few words in justification of the posi- 
tion he took up upon this question. 
Hon. Members had urged equality of 
treatment between England and Scot- 
land on the one hand and Ireland on 
the other. It must, however, be borne 


in mind that there were some items of 
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Imperial taxation in respect to which 
Treland had an advantage over the other 
parts of the Kingdom. While equality 
of treatment in this matter might be 
urged with unanswerable force, it was 
only fair to recognize the fact that there 
were items which were paid by England 
and Scotland, but which were not paid 
by Ireland. Having said that, he ho 
the Government would understand that 
the strong objection in principle and in 
practice that many Members of the 
House entertained to these grants in 
aid remained with them as forcibly as 
ever. He trusted the Government would 
adhere to the often-expressed determi- 
nation to remove this system of subven- 
tion, which he considered was as vicious 
a system as could be imagined. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR remarked, that 
the unanimity on this question had, at 
last, been broken by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford—{ Mr. Inu1ne- 
wortH: No, no!}—but, after all, the 
hon. Gentleman dealt rather with the 
general principle than with the parti- 
cular question under consideration. It 
might or might not have been wise in 
Parliament to have given these grants 
in aid; but that was not the question 
the Committee were discussing. Par- 
liament, whether rightly or wrongly, 
had given these grants in aid, Ireland 
being debarred from any participation 
in them. He rather regretted the atti- 
tude which the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Hibbert) had taken up on this 
matter; but he did not despair even yet 
that the Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. 
Trevelyan) might be able to give them 
some satisfaction in this matter. The 
statement of the Prime Minister, which 
he had not the advantage of hearing, 
was very good so far as it went; but he 
thought it gave the Irish Members very 
little satisfaction indeed. According to 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Hibbert), 
the Prime Minister meant to say that 
when the large and general question of 
local government and local taxation 
came to be considered the case of this 
particular grant in aid would be con- 
sidered also. The Prime Minister must 
be very sanguine indeed if he supposed 
that the Irish Representatives could 
gather any great amount of consolation 
from such a general promise as that. 
He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) and his hon. 
Friends were very desirous of seeing 
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a thorough reform of local government 
in Ireland. They had been waiting 
for some such reform ever since the 
very beginning of this Parliament; and 
they would not be at all displeased if, 
when the future arrangements of the 
Session were announced, a Bill for the 
reform of local government in Ireland 
took its place amongst the proposals of 
the Government. So far so good; but 
surely this was a very small part of the 
general question of local government. 
The question of local government in 
Ireland was a very large question in- 
deed, and he was afraid that the 
two right hon. and learned Gentlemen 
(Mr. Gibson and Mr. Plunket) who had 
given such strong support to the pro- 
posal in respect to this small reform 
would not be found amongst the sup- 
porters of the larger reform. He was 
afraid that any such proposal pro- 
pounded by Her Majesty’s Government 
would receive a considerable amount of 
opposition from hon. Gentlemen above 
the Gangway ; it would, indeed, be by 
a stroke of singular good fortune if the 
Government succeeded in getting such a 
measure passed during the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament. To postpone this 
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question until the larger one of local 
government was considered was prac- 


tically to postpone this grant in aid to 
Treland until the next Parliament. Look- 
ing at all the facts of the case, and at 
the moribund condition of the present 
Parliament, he feared that any hope of 
getting such a large reform as local 
government in Ireland passed that Ses- 
sion was very remote. He hoped the next 
speaker fromthe Treasury Bench—and he 
assumed there would be another speaker 
—would assure the Committee that this 
question would receive immediate con- 
sideration. That was the demand of the 
Irish Members. No one needed to be 
at great pains to see the monstrous in- 
justice of giving large rates in aid to 
rich countries like England and Scot- 
land, and leaving Ireland out in the 
cold. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) had re- 
ferred to the sum contributed by Ireland 
to the Imperial Revenue. He assured 
the hon. Gentleman that the comparison 
between the amount of taxation contri- 
buted by Ireland to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer and the amount contributed by 
other parts of the Kingdom was one on 
which Irish Members would enter with 
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the “greatest courage, for they were 
firmly convinced that any fair and im- 
partial comparison of the contributions 
of the Three Kingdoms would show 
that Ireland contributed not less, but 
far more, than her due share of the 
general taxation of the Kingdom. He 
had no desire to enter into that subject 
now; but he might state that in the 
case of whiskey, for instance, Ireland 
was far more heavily and disproportion- 
ately taxed than England. The point 
now under consideration was that the 
two richer countries received grants in 
aid of local taxation, while the poorer 
country did not. That was a monstrous 
injustice, which ought not to be tolerated 
a moment longer than was necessary. 
Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the hon. 
Members who were present when the 
Prime Minister made his statement 
would admit it was extremely difficult 
for anyone upon the Treasury Bench to 
add to thet statement. It would be con- 
ceded that the right hon. Gentleman 
said the very utmost which the situa- 
tion justified him in saying. [‘‘ He did 
notsay anything.” ] Yes, the right hon. 
Gentleman said something; and from 
the account which he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
had heard, both privately on the Trea- 
sury Bench and through the speeches of 
hon. Gentlemen and the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Hibbert), he gathered 
that the Prime Minister said all that he 
thought safe under the circumstances. 
In saying anything more he would have 
shown an indiscretion of which he was 
quite incapable. This was a question 
which had been started for the first time. 
[Mr. Heaty: No, no; nor the second 
time.| It was a question which had 
been started, not on its own merits, but 
by way of objection to two Estimates 
laid before the House for the first time. 
ar. Hearty: What other way have we?} 
Ie did not complain, by any means, of 
the way in which it had been started ; 
but it having been started under such 
circumstances, the point was what 
amount of response it was possible 
to give to it. The response of the 
Prime Minister was to the effect that 
the question would be considered as one 
of the items of account when the whole 
matter of local taxation came before the 
attention of the Executive. It was im- 
possible to go further than that. He 
(Mr. Trevelyan) certainly could go no 
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further, except to say that all the argu- 
ments which had been used since the 
Prime Minister left the House should 
be brought before the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s notice. He would personally 
engage himself to urge the right hon. 
Gentleman to take the matter into imme- 
diate consideration. He objected to go 
deeper into the matter, because, if he 
did, he should at once embark upon con- 
troversies that were not unfamiliar to 
hon. Members of the House, both with 
regard to the incidence of taxation in 
Ireland, as compared with other parts 
of the United Kingdom, and with re- 
gard to contributions, direct in the shape 
of grants and indirect in the shape of 
advantageous loans, which Ireland re- 
ceived, but which other parts of the 
Kingdom did not receive. Let him take 
the single instunce of loans to Irish 
farmers. The argument the hon. Mem- 
ber had used on the subject differed from 
those which reached the ear of the Prime 
Minister, and should be brought before 
his right hon. Friend, who would be 
urged to give the question a broad and 
comprehensive consideration of a nature 
which would enable him to make a 
statement on the subject at the very 
earliest opportunity. More than that 
it was impossible for any Member 
of the Government to say at that mo- 
ment; and, as hon. Members were well 
aware, it was impossible for the Prime 
Minister to say more. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he earnestly trusted that 
the Committee would allow the Vote to 
be taken, and enable them to get on 
with those which, directly or indirectly, 
concerned Ireland. 

Mr. WARTON said, that hon. Mem- 
bers had extended the scope of the 
debate by introducing a sort of compari- 
son between the local taxation of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Now, it was not 
a question of the comparative local 
taxation between the two countries, but 
a question between the State and the 
locality. It was a question between the 

ublic, as an entire body, and a smaller 
dy of the people on whom the taxation 
really fell; and the reason why the 
question arose at all was that the public, 
as a body, had a user of the roads 
which was not confined ta those who 
dwelt in the locality. It seemed per- 
fectly fair to him that the State should 
recognize that fact, and should make a 
contribution out of the Imperial funds 
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in aid of the local rates. It was, there- 
fore, not a question between England 
and Ireland, but one between the State 
and, the locality; and that being so, 
there was no reason why the State 
should do one thing in England and 
another thing in Ireland, or why it 
should do more in Cornwall or York- 
shire than in any of the Irish counties. 
It was unjust to deprive a certain num- 
ber of localities, because they happened 
to be situated in Ireland, of the right 
to relief in regard to local taxation, 
which in Ireland pressed so severely on 
the occupiers of land. The Committee 
had been much impressed by the magni- 
ficence of the language of the Prime 
Minister; but, after all, it did not 
amount to very much. They were all 
fond of putting forward some grand 
scheme which would embrace all 
the areas of local taxation with all 
their complexity—some grand telescopic 
plan blinding in its results when seen 
through a kaleidoscope, but when calmly 
contemplated through an ordinary me- 
dium discovered to be He hoved —_ 
than a gorgeous vision. He hoped they 
would al Seta Members of the House 
until that prospect was realized, and he 
thought they would have a pretty lon 
enjoyment of their seats. He only hoped 
that he might live to see the day when 
this grand scheme would come off. He 
was afraid, however, that it never would 
be realized either in this or the next 
Parliament. The earlier days of the 
coming Parliament would be very much 
occupied in considering Constitutional 
questions and the position of Parliament 
itself; and, after those questions were 
disposed of, it would be found that there 
were a great number of new Members, 
all of whom would have their own ideas, 
and there would be very little prospect 
of this grand scheme of local govern- 
ment taxation being carried out. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. and learned Member that he is 
travelling from the Question before the 
Committee, which is really a Vote in aid 
of the maintenance of roads. 

Mr. WARTON begged the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s pardon; but he had been led 
astray by the almost impossibility of 
rigidly adhering to the text. As the 
all knew, a sermon very often dif- 
fered from the text. The question 
was really one of granting relief to 
Ireland. They were all agreed that the 
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relief asked for ought to be granted, 
and the only question was whether it 
should be immediate or prospective ; but 
after the warning he had received he 
would not touch upon that question fur- 
ther. He ventured to think that this 
was the Parliament in which the relief 
should be granted. At any rate, some- 
thing should be done quickly, for the 
purpose of remedying an injustice which 
the Government themselves admitted 
was only to be continued temporarily. 

' Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR remarked 
that the Committee were placed in an 
extraordinary position. The Irish Mem- 
bers were asked to’consent to the taxation 
of their own constituents for the benefit 
of England and Scotland. Every single 
Member who had spoken, as the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin had pointed out, had 
spoken in one voice with regard to the 
sense of the House about an injustice 
which was recognized by the Conserva- 
tive and Liberal Members alike. Even 
upon the Treasury Bench there was an 
admission of the injustice, and, that ad- 
mission having been made, the Commit- 
tee were quietly asked still to vote the 
money without any further discussion, 
so that they might get on, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy suggested, with the 
other Votes. Theright hon. Gentleman 
had not the advantage, as he had him- 
self admitted, of hearing the remarks of 
the Prime Minister; and he was also 
under the disadvantage of not having 
heard the two previous discussions of 
the question before the Committee of 
Supply last year and the year before. 
The very same arguments and the same 
objections urged that night had on both 
of those occasions been brought under 
the notice of the Committee of Supply, 
and then, as now, the answer was that 
this was only to be a temporary charge, 
and that as soon as the general question 
of local expenditure and local govern- 
ment could be dealt with, as it would be 
in the near future, the difficulty would 
be removed. That was exactly what 
had been repeated by the Prime Minis- 
ter that night. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy said— 
“Oh, yes; the Prime Minister did say 
something. He said a great deal; but 
he did not go beyond a certain point, 
and he exercised a wise discretion in 
the matter.” Now, it seemed to him 
(Mr. A. O’Connor) that the Chancellor 
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of the Duchy had exercised a wise dis- 
cretion also ; because, although towards 
the end of his remarks he said that he 
would urge upon the Prime Minister 
that the question should receive imme- 
diate consideration, he gave the Com- 
mittee clearly to understand what his 
own general bias in the matter was— 
namely, that Ireland had counter-advau- 
tages to be thankful for, and he pointed 
out that those advantages consisted in 
the advances made to the owners of 
property for improvements. It was no 
satisfaction to the taxpayers of Ireland, 
in respect of the distribution of the pre- 
sent Vote, to know that other persons 
could, if they paid interest for them, 
obtain advances from the Treasury. The 
— question was not one of loan, 

ut of granting and voting money from 
the Imperial Exchequer; and the retort 
he would make upon the question of 
loans was that any advantage the Irish 
tenants were able to derive in respect of 
them was a great deal more than coun- 
terbalanced by the manner in which 
other grants were distributed. In this 
case England and Scotland got all the 
money, and Ireland got nothing at all. 
In the same way, the Army and Navy 
Votes were distributed almost exclu- 
sively for the benefit of the taxpayers of 
this country, and the Irish taxpayers, 
who contributed an equal proportion, 
got merely a nominal share of them. 
Every Member on both sides of the 
House who had taken part in the discus- 
sion had expressed an opinion against 
the inequality of the present system. 
The Prime Minister, although, no doubt, 
an important Member of the Cabinet, 
could not be the only man who was 
authorized to speak on behalf of the 
Government. Surely, any other Cabi- 
net Minister ought to be able to express 
his opinion upon a matter of this kind 
frankly and boldly, and to say whether 
he would be prepared to give the Irish 
Members his substantial advocacy when 
the question came to be discussed, and 
whether he would, between this and the 
Report of Supply, ascertain if the Cabi- 
net were not able to take some further 
step. The Secretary to the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. George Russell) 
had frankly admitted at that Table that 
he entertained a strong opinion as to 
the unfairness of the present system, 
and, as faras he could gather, that was 
also the opinion of the Secretary to the 
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Treasury (Mr. Hibbert). He asked, 
then, that the Government should let 
the Committee clearly see what their 
view was, and it ought not to be too 
much for a Cabinet Minister to say what 
he was prepared to do personally—even 
if not in a position to speak for the 
Cabinet—when any proposal upon the 
subject was brought forward. He could 
not understand why, long ago, the 
Prime Minister had not been asked to 
reconsider his utterances. A mere re- 
ference to the possible discussion in the 
next Parliament of the whole question 
of local taxation and expenditure was 
simply to laugh at the Committee, and 
treat them likea parcel of children. In 
the meantime, the Irish taxpayers were 
being unduly burdened for the benefit 
of the rich taxpayers in England and 
Scotland. The simple statement of a 
grievance should be enough to secure 
that the Government would either with- 
draw the Vote or promise to bring for- 
ward some measure to provide equal 
treatment for the Irish taxpayers to 
that which was meted out to the tax- 
payers of England and Scotland. The 
attitude of the Government, however 
good their intentions might be, was such 
that he found he had no other alterna- 
tive than to divide the Committee against 
the Vote. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that, if he re- 
membered rightly, there had been one 
Vote in the present Parliament, and 
others as long ago as 1873, in favour of 
assistance to local taxation in England. 
The Vote now before the Committee 
carried out that principle, and there was 
no reason to think that the new Parlia- 
ment would alter the principle of taxa- 
tion which had been affirmed by two 
Parliaments. For that reason he thought 
the Irish Members ought to still press 
for an extension of the principle of sub- 
vention. It was all very well in theory 
to say that it would be brought forward 
at some future time; but, unfortu- 
nately, although the consideration of 
this important question had now been 
promised for a very long time, the in- 
troduction of a Bill for establishing 
local self-government seemed to be as 
far off asever. In the absence of any 


tangible scheme of that kind, what the 
Irish Members wanted was a temporary 
measure which would place the Irish 
rome on the same level as those in 


ogland and Scotland in regard to this 
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particular question. He did not see 
upon what grounds the Government 
could refuse such a fair demand. This 
grant to Ireland, if it were now made, 
would only continue in existence until 
the time shadowed forth by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Hibbert), and 
supported by hon. Members behind him 
—namely, the time when this assistance 
to local taxation would be cleared away 
for ever. But, until that time came, it 
was only fair and reasonable that Ire- 
land should get her fair share of these 
Votes. As had been pointed out, in the 
course of the debate, there were no 
doubt that several taxes, such as the 
House Tax and the Carriage Tax, were 
not paid in Ireland. Now, in regard 
to the House Tax, if it were laid on 
in Ireland it would bring in a very 
small amount of money, because a large 
proportion of the population were so 
poorly housed, that no tax could be 
levied; and in regard to the Carriage 
Tax, it was levied on a particular class 
of the people who were well enough off 
to keep their own carriages, and there- 
fore a large portion of the population 
either in England or Ireland was not 
affected. It was only those people who 
lived in a luxurious way, who were able 
to drive their own carriages, who paid 
the Tax, and the Committee had already 
been told that the collection of the Tax 
cost seven-eighths of the entire amount 
raised. The Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan) had pointed 
out, as a counterbalancing advantage, 
that loans were made in Ireland; but 
he (Mr. Biggar) presumed they were 
not made unless good security was given 
for the money advanced. It was nota 
grant, but a loan, on the condition that 
the money was repaid to Parliament or 
the Government; and, on the whole, he 
thought Parliament had no cause to 
complain of those loans. The whole 
case resolved itself into this—whether 
they ought to be called upon to wait 
until some time in the future—perhaps 
the remote future—before they were 
placed on this footing of equality with 
the other parts of the Three Kingdoms. 
He thought the arguments of the Go- 
vernment were no real defence at all. 
A complete case, showing the inequality 
of the treatment of Ireland in com- 
arison with that of England and Scot- 
and had been made out; and so far as 
the loans to the Irish tenants were con- 
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cerned, it must be remembered that they 
only benefited a very small number of 
persons, and not the majority of the 
whole people. In the county of Down, 
according to a local paper, there had 
only been two loans granted in the whole 
of the county, and it was very rarely 
indeed that any demand was made upon 
the Treasury. That argument was, there- 
fore, of the weakest nature, and one 
which it was hardly worth while for the 
Chancellor of the Duchy to use. Seeing 
that the mind and sense of the Commit- 
tee had been clearly manifested in favour 
of the contention of the Irish Members, 
he trusted that the Government would 
give way. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the justice of the 
case of the Irish Members was not 
denied in any part of the House. It 
was obvious that it could not be called 
in question. No Party in that House de- 
nied their claim, and there was nothing 
in the state of Public Business, or in the 
prospects of the Session, to relieve the 
Government from the duty of providing 
relief. The Chancellor of the Duchy 
(Mr. Trevelyan) had been good enough 
to promise his personal influence with 
the Prime Minister; but even that pro- 
mise did not make the case of Ireland 
more hopeful, because in making it the 
right hon. Gentleman had let in some 
rays of light as to the state of his own 
mind by hinting that, if it were neces- 
sary to go further, something to the dis- 
advantage of Ireland, in reference to 
this claim, might easily be established. 
Now, he challenged the right hon. Gen- 
tleman either at the present time, or any 
other, to come to an issue upon that 

int, and he (Mr. Sexton) would be 

ully prepared to go into all relative 

injuries sustained, assistance given, and 

vantages enjoyed by the Three King- 
doms. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that loans were given upon beneficial 
terms to the Irish tenants; but fortu- 
nately for themselves the English ten- 
ants required no loans. They were ge- 
nerally possessed of some capital, and 
in that respect they differed from the 
Irish tenants who were possessed of no 
capital at all. The English farmers had 
money enough to enable them to culti- 
vate the land themselves; but in Ire- 
land it was found necessary to assist the 
tenants on terms which saved the Trea- 
sury from loss, and even left a profit. 
How, then, could the Government talk 
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about their philanthrophy in a case of 
that kind when they were actually mak- 
ing a profit out of the money granted? 
Then, again, out of the large number of 
tenants in Ireland who had applied for 
loans, but very few indeed had received 
them. He was afraid that the right 
hon. Gentleman, in putting forward a 
plea of that kind, had somewhat lost his 
grasp of the details of Irish questions, 
or, if he had not, the observations he 
had made must be attributed to his igno- 
rance. The only loans which had been 
granted on advantageous terms were 
those which had been granted to the 
landlords. Something like £150,000 had 
been lent to the tenants at a good rate 
of interest; but more than £1,000,000 
had been lent to the landlords at 1 per 
cent, and there was not an impecunious 
landlord who had not taken advantage 
of that circumstance. The right hon. 
Gentleman remarked that the idea of 
the Government was to abolish this Vote 
altogether. If that was the latent in- 
tention of the Government, there was 
certainly no evidence of it on the sur- 
face. How could it be said that it was 
intended to abolish the Vote, in face of 
the fact that the amount of the grant 
itself was increasing year by year? It 
might have been thought that the Go- 
vernment would desire to emphasize the 
fact of the withdrawal of the Vote by 
gradually reducing it year by year. 
Last year Scotland got £25,000, and 
this year it was proposed to give her 
£35,000, while to England, which re- 
ceived £100,000 last year, it was now 
proposed to grant £215,000. If that 
was to be taken as an exhibition of the 
tendency to abolish these grants, it was 
the most retrograde and crab-like way 
of proceeding towards an end which 
could be conceived. 

Mr. T, A. DICKSON expressed a 
hope that the Government would meet 
the case which had been put before 
them frankly, and that they would, that 
Session, redress the inequality. Scotland 
and England, during the last three 
years, had received in aid of local taxa- 
tion a sum of £700,000, while Ireland 
had received nothing. There was no 
reason whatever why Ireland should be 
treated in a different way from England 
and Scotland. All he had to say was, 
that if the question was allowed to stand 
over for the Reformed Parliament, Ire- 
land would neverreceiveasingle 1d. of the 
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money, because, no doubt, the tendency 
of future legislation would be to abolish 
these subventions. He therefore asked 
the Government why they refused that 
year to redress the inequality? He 
would suggest that the Vote should be 
postponed until a later hour in the even- 
ing, in order to give time for the Mem- 
bers of the Government on the Front 
Bench to announce something more re- 
assuring in regard to their policy. 

Mr. DEASY said, he hoped the sug- 
gestion which had been thrown out by 
the hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. 
Dickson) would be accepted by the Go- 
vernment. He was sure that its accept- 
ance would save time rather than other- 
wise. It was quite plain that if the 
debate closed without having the views 
of the Prime Minister upon the subject, 
it would be necessary to raise the ques- 
tion again upon the Report stage of the 
Estimates when, in all probability, the 
discussion would occupy a longer time 
than if it were settled to-night. So long 
as Scotland was so strongly represented 
in the Cabinet by an hon. Gentleman 
who possessed the sympathy of the 
great majority of his fellow-country- 
men, the House would be afraid to re- 
sist any claim that the Scotch Mem- 
bers put forward. The Irish popular 
Party had no such Representative, and 
the Government, therefore, treated them 
in an entirely different manner. The 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Illing- 
worth) could not have been present 
during the early part of the discus- 
sion, or he would have heard the ar- 
guments the Irish Members urged in 
support of their claim. No doubt the 
Income Tax was much less in Ireland 
than in England and Scotland; but it 
was right to remember that the manu- 
facturing industries in that country were 
not in a flourishing condition, and that 
while there were large coal and iron 
mines in England and Scotland, in 
Ireland the people were entirely de- 
pendent upon agricultural pursuits. The 
late Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant (Mr. Trevelyan) alleged that it was 
no injustice to Ireland to place this 
tax upon the farmers of that country, 
because the Government were in the 
habit of granting loans to them; but 
the profit made in consequence of those 
loans went into the pocket of the land- 
lords, and did not benefit the tenant at 
all. Even under the Land Act the 
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Commissioners had confiscated all the 
improvements effected through those 
loans; and the result was that the 
tenants were actually in a worse state 
than if no loans had been granted to 
them. He was rather inclined to think 
that the Irish farmers would have been 
better off if not 1s. in the shape of a 
loan had been given to them for the 
last 10 or 20 years. He was further of 
opinion that, owing to the way in which 
the Land Commissioners had proceeded, 
it would be impossible to settle the 
Land Question until the people of the 
country took a determined stand. 
[ Question!” }] He might be out of 
Order in raising that question, but he 
would not have referred to it if it had 
not been for the remiarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy; and he would simply say that 
he saw no excuse for the course taken 
by the Government in refusing, that 
Session, to grant a Supplementary Esti- 
mate in aid of local taxation in Ireland. 
He could not believe that such a pro- 
position would meet with any opposi- 
tion from any section of the House. 
They were often told by the Government 
that they could not ask for Supplemen- 
tary Estimates because certain Gentle- 
men strongly objected to them; and yet 
they never hestitated about bringing in 
Bill after Bill, and carrying Money 
Votes, to which Irish Members were 
strongly opposed. The Government were 
now asked for an Estimate in regard to 
which the Committee were all united ; 
and although it would only occupy a 
very short time to dispose of, the Go- 
vernment objected. They put the Irish 
Members off by saying that the new Par- 
liament would be able to make provision 
in some general measure for all that the 
people of Ireland demanded. But it 
might happen that the Liberal Party 
would not be in Office in the new Par- 
liament, and that they might have 
changed sides with the Opposition ; and 
the consequence might be that the next 
Parliament would be allowed to go by, 
just as this had gone by, without reme- 
dying the injustice complained of. So 
long as he could remember he had heard 
of promises made by successive English 
Governments to introduce a large mea- 
sure of local government reform, and 
yet they seemed to be as far off as they 
were 10 or 15 years ago. He did not 
think the Government were really 
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serious in offering this. He thought 
their real motive in not acceding to the 
views of the Irish Members was that 
they were not inclined to do justice to 
Ireland. Of course, they did not avow 
that intention openly; but it was per- 
fectly obvious, to those who had watched 
their proceedings night after night, 
that they had no intention of doing 
justice. No doubt, they had passed 
certain Acts for the benefit of that 
country; but they had not passed them 
as Acts of justice to Ireland, but simply 
because hon. Members on those Benches 
made it impossible for them to refuse. 
In the next Parliament the Irish Mem- 
bers would probably have an oppor- 
tunity of getting their views still better 
known; but that was no reason why 
the Government should rob Ireland of 
£40,000 in the meantime, and compel 
the poor taxpayers of the country to 
maintain their own roads unaided by 
the State, while they contributed to- 
wards the maintenance of those in 
England and Scotland. He saw that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Childers) was now in his place, and he 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would give the Committee his opinion 
and that he would endeavour to induce 
the Prime Minister to bring in such a 
Bill as would meet the demands of Irish 
Members. He was certain there would 
be no desire or disposition, in any part 
of the House, to ranma such a mea- 
sure. The Chancellor of the Duchy 
(Mr. Trevelyan) had told the Committee 
that he would place the views of the 
Irish Members before the Prime Minis- 
ter; but the right hon. Gentleman had 
carefully abstained from stating what 
his own opinion on the subject was. He 
was inclined to helieve that the right 
hon. Gentleman had given no opinion, 
because he was rather against the claim 
of Ireland to receive a sum out of the 
Imperial Exchequer in aid of local taxa- 
tion. It was unfortunate that the people 
of Ireland, who were paying in some 
cases rates and taxes to the amount of 
10s. in the pound, should be obliged to 
contribute £40,000 for the maintenance 
of highways in England and Scotland. 
The proposal was made two years ago 
that Scotland should receive a portion of 
the grant, and that proposal was accepted 
by the Government, and there was no 
reason why Ireland should not be in- 
cluded. The Government acknowledged 
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that they were right in asking for relief, 
and only said that the question would 
be dealt with in the new Parliament 
amongst the first measures to be taken 
into consideration, or else there would 
be a total abolition of grants to England 
and Scotland. That, however, was no 
reason why, between this time and the 
new Parliament, the present injustice, in 
the case of Ireland should be continued. 
If the Government acknowledged that 
the Irish Members were right now, 
surely they ought to give them back 
the amount they had contributed to- 
wards the maintenance of highways in 
England and Scotland. It would be a 
very easy matter to give them what they 
asked. The Government did not hesi- 
tate to spend £100,000 in additional 
police in Ireland, and they would not 
hesitate to spend millions to-morrow if 
they were wanted in order to uphold 
the power of the landlords in Ireland, 
or to give annoyance to the Irish people. 
He did not see, therefore, while the 
fairness of their demand was acknow- 
ledged by everybody who had spoken 
in the debate except by the Chancellor 
of the Duchy, why even at that hour 
they should not adjourn the debate 
until they could have the views of the 
Prime Minister on the subject, or a 
promise that a Supplementary Estimate 
would be introduced. 

Dr. LYONS concurred with the obser- 
vations which had fallen from his hon. 
Friend the Member for Tyrone (Mr. T. 
A. Dickson); and he trusted that the 
Government would not consider it worth 
their while to persevere in the attitude 
they had taken up, but that they would 
find it possible, by bringing in a short 
Supplementary Estimate, to redress the 
injustice proposed to be done to Ireland 
in the matter. It was conceded, on all 
hands, that the days of this grant were 
numbered, and that they would hear 
very little more about it. Under those 
circumstances, was it worth while to 
continue what was practically a griev- 
ance and a cause of complaint in Ireland 
—namely, that a grant of such a con- 
siderable amount should be paid to 
England and Scotland, and that nothing 
should be given to Ireland for the same 
purpose? As far as he understood, it 
was not meee to ask the Government 
to refund what would be a considerable 
sum of money if totalled up; but it 
would be a satisfactory settlement of the 
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question to Ireland if the amount asked 
for that year were made to include a 
grant in equal proportion to Ireland. 
He had said that he presumed the days 
of grants in aid of those rates were 
numbered, and that the Government 
were looking forward to an early day 
for the introduction of a new system of 
local rating under local supervision and 
management in Ireland such as partially 
existed already in this country under 
much less expensive arrangements than 
those which were adopted in the case of 
Ireland. He had hoped that the time 
for the consideration of that subject 
would have arrived long before this ; 
and last year, with the assistance of the 
Foreign Office, he had been able to 
procure some exceedingly valuable infor- 
mation from a country with which they 
were now, unfortunately, not upon the 
most pleasant terms. In the Returns 
which had been laid upon the Table the 
whole of this subject was minutely gone 
into, and details were fully supplied by 
the Embassy at St. Petersburg in 
reference to the Russian system of local 
administration. In those Returns the 
Committee would find much to assist 
them in the consideration of the subject. 
He trusted that in the very small shape 
in which the matter now stood the 
Treasury Bench would be able to see 
their way to do something to carry out 
the views which had been so generally 
expressed by the Committee. 

r. P. J. POWER said, that to this 
most reasonable proposal of his hon. 
Friend’s the Government had opposed 
an objection of a very unreasonable 
kind. That preposal had been supported 
by a number of hon. Gentlemen—by 
the two right hon. and learned Members 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket and Mr. Gibson), who, as a 
rule, dissented from proposals made on 
those Benches; by the hon. Member 
for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson), and 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of Dublin (Dr. Lyons). 
Again, not only was it supported by 
Irish Members of all shades of political 
opinion, but it had also received the sup- 
port of Scotch Members. ‘The hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) had, he believed, spoken more than 
once upon the subject. He was bound to 
say that the manner in which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had received the al- 
most unanimous opinion of the Committee 
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on that occasion was most disappointing. 
They had not held out the least hope 
that they would remedy the grievance 
complained of ; they merely asked Mem- 
bers to postpone the question for two or 
three years in view of the introduction 
of legislation that would be introduced 
to deal with the entire question. A 
more unsatisfactory proposition could 
not have been made to hon. Members 
who raised this question. Everyone 
knew the difficulty of forecasting political 
matters; and from the manner in which 
legislation of the kind proceeded as a 
rule, they might take it for granted that 
nothing would be done in the matter for 
several years; in other words, it was 
not competent for this Parliament to 
speak the mind of a future Parliament ; 
and therefore, if the Government ad- 
hered to their position in reference to 
this question, it was obvious that the 
grievance would continue. He did not 
think there could be a greater example 
of unfairness than the way in which 
Ireland was treated in respect of those 
subventions. Here was a case in which 
England and Scotland received from Im- 
perial sources a large grant in aid of 
the maintenance of roads. Both Eng- 
land and Scotland were rich countries ; 
but Ireland, the poorest of the Three 
Kingdoms, received nothing at all. In 
fact, the hon. Member for the City of 
Dublin (Dr. Lyons) had put the case 
in a nutshell when he said that on this 
question not only ought they to legis- 
late for the future, but make some 
restitution for the past. It was clear 
that for many years England and Scot- 
land had been receiving considerable 
sums from the public purse, while Ire- 
land had received nothing. The propo- 
sition of legislation on the subject was 
entirely vague ; and even the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, with all 
his knowledge of Parliamentary life, 
was not in a position to promise that 
this Government or its successor would 
be able to deal with the matter. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar), certainly a competent judge of 
the subject, was of opinion that con- 
siderable time would elapse before Par- 
liament would be in a position to do so. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
Trevelyan) had said he would convey to 
the Prime Minister the views which had 
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absence ; and in saying that he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had led them 
to believe that his own opinion was cer- 
tainly not favourable to the view taken 
by hon. Members on that side of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman had 
in the course of his remarks spoken of 
the great advantages which farmers had 
in Ireland in respect of Government 
loans ; he said that money was advanced 
to tenant farmers for the improvement 
of their holdings, which was not the 
ease in England and Scotland, and that 
they in Ireland had exceptional advan- 
tages. It was certainly peculiar that 
those advantages, if they existed, should 
not be availed of; but there were some 
reasons which, perhaps, accounted for 
that, and amongst them he would point 
to the very cumbersome and unsatisfac- 
tory manner in which the business was 
worked. On that point he had some 
personal feeling, because he had lately 
induced two farmers to apply for loans 
for the improvement of their holdings. 
One farmer applied for a loan of £600 
or £700. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member was not entitled to refer to the 
question of loans in Ireland on this 
Vote. It was not in any way germane 
to the subject before the Committee. 

Mr. P. J. POWER said, he of course 
submitted to the ruling of the Chair- 
man. He was pointing out that one of 
the exceptional advantages referred to 
by the right hon. Gentleman as existing 
for the Irish people had no existence at 
all. If they were not to have legislation 
on this subject for some years, this 
question had to be answered. Was 
this great injustice towards Ireland to 
continue in the meantime? In his opi- 
nion, nothing could be easier than for 
the Government to fall in with the 
unanimous feeling which had been ex- 
pressed in the Committee, and to pro- 
mise to bring in a Supplementary Vote 
which would remove the injustice com- 
plained of. He did not suppose there 
was any necessity to bring in a Bill to 
deal with the subject ; and the course he 
had suggested would remove from the 
minds of the people of Ireland the opi- 
nion that they were suffering in this 
matter, as in many others, a great injus- 
tice. At any rate, he thought that the 
Government, bearing in mind the view 
that had been expressed by Members in 
all quarters of the House, should, as 
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had been suggested by the hon. Member 
for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson), post- 
pone their decision until they had con- 
sulted with the Prime Minister and 
others whom they might find it ne- 
cessary to consult, especially as that 
reasonable proposition had been put 
forward by one of their staunch sup- 
porters. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART said, it 
seemed to him that Irish Members could 
not consistently allow this Vote to pass 
without a distinct and definite assurance 
on the part of the Government that the 
injustice which admittedly existed in 
this case should be remedied as far as 
possible without delay. If a division 
were taken he should have no other 
course open to him that to add his pro- 
test against the continuance of this 
inequality as between the three coun- 
tries, by going into the Lobby against 
the Vote now under consideration. He 
hoped Her Majesty’s Government would 
see their way to give the desired assur- 
ance; and this was emphatically one of 
those cases in which ‘where there’s a 
will there’s a way.” If the enormous 
sum of £11,000,000 could be granted so 
easily by Parliament for warlike pur- 
poses, surely the very modest sum that 
would remove the admitted grievance 
complained of could be provided by 
means of a Supplementary Estimate. 
If the Members of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment then present did not feel jus- 
tified in giving the assurance asked for 
without consulting their Colleagues, he 
hoped they would postpone the Vote. 
He did not think that details very much 
signified at the moment; but he might 
mention that a number of the roads in 
Ireland were made for military purposes. 
In his own county (Waterford) there 
was a wilitary road which ran from one 
end of it to the other, and the ratepayers 
had to contribute very heavily towards 
its maintenance. There were several 
parallel roads by which the local traffic 
could be carried on; nevertheless they 
had to pay for the maintenance of the 
military road referred to; and if the 
aggregate sum contributed since its first 
construction towards that road by the 
poorer classes in the county were as- 
certained it would be found to amount 
to an enormous sum. Locking at all 
the circumstances, he said that an in- 
justice had been shown to exist, and 
that it ought to be removed. 
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Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the posi- 
tion in which the Committee stood at 
that moment recalled the story of the 
farmer who was drinking at the house 
of his landlord some splendid wine; on 
being asked his opinion of it, he said— 
‘It’s very good, but we seem to go no 
for’arder.” If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would postpone the Vote until the 
Prime Minister had been consulted, he 
would save the Committee a great deal 
of time. It seemed to him that Irish 
Members must continue to press the 
Government until they forced upon 
them their conviction in this matter. 
Exactly the same arguments, the same 
prospects, and the same hopes were 
before them as had been put forward 
on previous occasions by Her Majesty’s 
Government in replying to the just 
and reasonable representations of hon. 
Members on those Benches with respect 
to the great and unjust inequalities ex- 
isting as between Ireland and the other 
portions of the Kingdom in the matter 
of those grants in aid of the main- 
tenance of roads. They were too 
familiarized with the way in which 
those who represented Her Majesty’s 
Government at that moment on the 
Treasury Bench had dealt with this ques- 
tion to attach any weight to the old 
arguments they had re-introduced into 
the discussion of this question; and 
therefore he suggested that they ‘‘ got 
no for’arder.”” He was glad to see on 
the Treasury Bench an hon. Gentleman 
who probably wasas well acquainted with 
this question as any Member of that 
House, and on that occasion he should en- 
deavour totake the hon. Gentleman along 
with him while he went over the well- 
marked track of his previous speeches 
on this question. When his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) got up and raised this question, 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Hibbert) said, in the 
course of his remarks, which referred 
to the statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister on the 
subject of grants in aid of the cost and 
maintenance of public roads in Ireland, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
undertaken to deal with that point 
singly, but that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that this question would 
have to be considered in connection with 
the larger questions of local government 
and local taxation—that, in other words, 
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while the Prime Minister admitted the 
injustice of the particular grievance, he 
was obliged to postpone the remedy that 
ought to be applied to that injustice 
until the larger and more general ques- 
tion had been dealt with by Parliament. 
Now, he did not know whether the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury really thought hon. Members from 
Ireland on those Benches so ingenuous 
that they would take that statement of 
his as a sufficient answer to the com- 
plaint they had put forward with regard 
to this long-standing injustice on the 
present occasion ; because if that were 
the view of the hon. Gentleman, and if 
it were correct, hon. Members on those 
Benches would not only be committing 
the original sin of helpless Parliamen- 
tary imbecility, but they would have 
proved themselves to be utterly un- 
teachable by all the lessons that had 
been placed before them, and by the 
abundant debates which had already 
taken place on this subject. He 
would take up the debate of 1883 on 
the question—it might be called one 
of the milestones along the road tra- 
versed by the hon. Gentleman—and he 
found that in the course of that debate the 
right hon. Gentleman now the President 
of the Local Government Board (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) said that he thought 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
‘Mr. H. H. Fowler) was by no means 
alone in this matter; and in answer to 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
and the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) he said that he could only 
assure the Committee that the arrange- 
ment now existing must be looked upon 
as being in one sense of a temporary 
character. How often had they listened 
to that explanation of the injustice 
complained of from hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench ? 
The arrangement was of a temporary 
character in 1883; it was so in 1884; 
they were told that it was of a tem- 
porary character now in 1885; and if 
they lived long enough and were Mem- 
bers of Parliament in 1895, they would, 
if the Government were allowed to deal 
with the matter as they had done 
hitherto year after year, find that it was 
a temporary grant then. So much as to 
the question of its being a temporary 
grant. Then he looked to the debate 
that took place upon the grants in aid 
on the 5th of June, 1885. His hon. 
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Friend the Member for Queen’s County 
(Mr. A. O’Connor) had raised the ques- 
tion some time before ; and on the occa- 
sion referred to, in answer to that, the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney), then Secretary to the Treasury, 
said that the arrangement ‘“ was a tem- 
porary one.” Again it was called a tem- 
porary scheme; but there was no sign 
whatever that he could discoverof itsceas- 
ing to be practically a permanentarrange- 
ment. Thus, in spite of this being a tem- 
porary arrangement, the disappointment 
of the Irish people was to continue ; 
and while the money voted by Parlia- 
ment for the grant in aid of the main- 
tenance of roads was to go to England 
and Scotland year after year, Ireland 
was not to get any portion of it. Then 
he came to the second argument, that 
the settlement of this question and the 
removal of this injustice was to be part 
of a larger scheme; and in entering 
upon the consideration of that argument 
he would venture to remark that it was 
just as truthful as the argument drawn 
from the ‘‘ temporary character of the 
grant.” The right hon. Gentleman 
said the subject was one that must be 
dealt with when the subject of local 
taxation was examined. He hoped that 
the matter would come before the House 
at an early period; and whenever the 

uestion was considered it must be 

ealt with as one of local finance, and 
as one affecting the relations between 
the Imperial and local funds. The hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) and the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) were simple 
enough to take these words as meaning 
somethirg, and as foreshadowing legis- 
lation promptly to be introduced for 
dealing with the question. The hon. 
Member for Bradford said he was glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman had in- 
formed the Committee that the Vote was 
only temporary, and that its removal 
from the Estimates was only awaiting 
the settlement of the larger question of 
local government and local finance. 
That was in the month of May, 1883. 
The statement was made at a time when 
the Government had before them two or 
three years of Parliamentary life or 
Ministerial existence. That promise of 
dealing with the whole question of 
local government arid local taxation 
had never been carried out up to the 


present moment, although, as he had 
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shown, it was made at a time when it 
would have been easier of accomplish- 
ment by the Government ; and now Irish 
Members were asked again to be satisfied 
with the same assurance, when the ex- 
istence of the present Parliament would 
come to an end within three or four 
months. He said—and he was con- 
vinced his observations would be con- 
firmed by hon. Members—that there 
never was a more absurd appeal than 
that made to any body of men. He 
passed on to the 5th of June, 1884, on 
which date their venerable friend the 
Local Government and Taxation Bill re- 
appeared. The Secretary to the Treasury 
then said that the Government would have 
to settle this question of local government 
and taxation. Here, again, they had 
the same promise, which had been given 
over and over again, that this matter 
would be dealt with in a larger scheme. 
Let the Committee consider the question 
as to whether the Government ought to 
put forward this same argument now, 
and whether hon. Members could receive 
it seriously—if the Government making 
this promise in 1883 were unable to 
give effect to it; if the Government 
repeating that promise in June, 1884, 
with respect to a Local Government Bill 
were unable to carry out that promise, 
under what pretext could they expect to 
redeem it now? He did not wish to 
say anything disrespectful of the pre- 
sent Parliament; but if he were called 
upon to describe it, he should say that 
it had about it the close and disturbing 
fumes of approaching dissolution. The 
right hon. Gentleman must know that 
it had all the characteristics of dissolu- 
tion about it—if one only listened, he 
could hear the death rattle in it. And 
in the face of that Irish Members were 
told that they were to expect the matter 
to be dealt with in a large and compre- 
hensive scheme of local government and 
local taxation. Why, he repeated that 
it was trifling with hon. Members to ask 
them to postpone the settlement of this 
question until the time when that oft- 
promised measure should be before the 
House; and, therefore, he hoped that 
his hon. Friend would persevere, and 
press this question on the Committee, 
who he hoped would not allow the Vote 
to pass until they had from the Govern- 
ment a more satisfactory statement than 
they had received, for certainly, as far 
as they had gone, the reply from the 
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satisfactory character. It was true that 
the Secretary to the Treasury said that 
those Votes would probably be discon- 
tinued altogether. But that argument 
was a very old one, as he had shown, 
and it had been put forward over and 
over again. Hon. Members for Ireland 
saw no chance of those Votes being dis- 
continued ; and he was convinced that 
if he were returned as a Member of the 
next Parliament he should find that 
four or five years hence they would 
have exactly the same state of things to 
deal with. Therefore, in view of the 
future, he should urge his hon. Friends 
to do all that lay in their power on that 
occasion towards putting an end to a 
long-standing grievance by continuing 
to press this question upon the Govern- 
ment. 

CotoyeL O’BEIRNE said, he wished 
to endorse what had been said by hon. 
Members opposite and in other quarters 
of the House with reference to this Vote. 
It was, in his opinion, simply a mon- 
strous injustice that England and Scot- 
land should receive large sums from the 
Imperial Exchequer toward the cost and 
maintenance of roads, while the Irish 
people were left to bear the whole cost 
themselves. He was glad to be present 
on that occasion to vote against this 
grant. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, in the 
discussion of this question Irish Mem- 
bers were in the peculiar position of 
having an admitted grievance. He re- 
marked upon that circumstance, because 
it was a very unusual thing for hon. 
Members on those Benches to put for- 
ward a grievance on behalf of the people 
of Treland which received any real atten- 
tion at the hands of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. But here was a case the 
justice of which was admitted years ago. 
Notwithstanding that admission, the 
grievance from which the people of 
Ireland were suffering had been al- 
lowed to exist and to continue year 
after year. He thought that hon. 
Members on those Benches had reason 
to congratulate themselves that this 
complaint of theirs was not, as was 
most frequently the case, called by hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen on the Trea- 
sury Bench a sentimental grievance. 
They were often charged with placing 
great weight from time to time on what 
Her Majesty’s Government were pleased 
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to style their ‘‘ sentimental grievances.” 
The present complaint had certainly no- 
thing of that character about it; it was, 
indeed, a very practical grievance, affect- 
ing the pockets of the frish people, and 
one which largely rested on the promises 

iven on many occasions by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Now, the question 
raised upon this Vote in aid of the main- 
tenance of disturnpiked roads in Scot- 
land involved the question also of the 
undue taxation of the Irish people to 
the amount of £40,000 per annum. 
Now, that amount was probably looked 
upon by the two countries—England 
and Ireland—in different lights — that 
was to say, in the estimation of the 
British Government and people the sum 
of £40,000 per annum was a very small 
matter; but in the estimation of the 
Irish people it was a very considerable 
matter. ie of that was — 
the people of Ireland were a poor e 
as compared with the English Soule 
and, moreover, they had been long suf- 
fering from the burden of an undue and 
unfair amount of Imperial taxation, 
besides the inequality which his hon. 
Friends were now urging upon Her 
Majesty’s Government. When from 
time to time hon. Members on those 
Benches claimed any relief om that score 
in the House of Commons; whenever 
they made a claim for any grant for 
useful purposes in Ireland, they were 
met by the arguments that had been 
referred to, and were, moreover, told 
that they were once again wanting to 
dip their hands into the pocket of the 
British taxpayer. Irish Members, how- 
ever, took an opposite view of the matter; 
they contended, on the contrary, that in 
financial affairs as between the two 
countries the British taxpayer had very 
much the best of it, and that this British 
taxpayer, with all his great professions 
and allegations of generosity towards 
Ireland, had his hands constantly in the 
pockets of the Irish people, and filched 
therefrom a considerable amount of un- 
due taxation. He and his hon. Friends 
challenged discussion and investiga- 
tion into the facts of the case. They 
had done so for years; and it was well 
known that whenever inquiry had been 
instituted into the circumstances the 
truth of their allegations had been 
abundantly established. He would re- 
mind the Committee that it was dis- 
tinctly set forth in the Report of a 
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Select Committee of that House that the 
taxation of Ireland was out of all pro- 
rtion to the Revenues of the country. 
eating it had been stated on high 
financial authority, and it had been 
adopted in the Report of the Select 
Committee to which he referred, that in 
the matter of Imperial taxation England 
was at once the lightest and the heaviest 
taxed country in the world—it was the 
heaviest in respect of the gross amount 
raised from the people, and it was the 
lightest in respect of the ability of 
the people to bear that taxation. 
But the case was entirely different 
as regarded Ireland. Notwithstanding 
that Ireland was oppressed and unduly 
taxed, she paid a larger proportion out 
of the Revenues of the country than was 
ary by the English people. That fact 
ad been established, and the matter 
was beyond all dispute. Nothing could 
be more unfair—he might say nothing 
could be more disgraceful—than for an 
admittedly wealthy country like Eng- 
land, along with all the other grievences 
and oppressions which she inflicted on 
the Irish people, to wrong her in a 
matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
What could be more unfair, on the 
face of the matter, than that the Irish 
people should be denied the same amount 
of relief of local taxation which was ac- 
corded to England and Scotland, and, 
moreover, that the Irish people should 
have to pay a share of the relief of local 
taxation accorded to England and Scot- 
land? They were put off with the alle- 
gation that some reform of the whole 
question of local government was in- 
tended. It was said it was just as well 
they should wait until they saw what 
reform was effected. But it must be 
borne in mind that years were rolling 
on, and that in the meantime the Irish 
people were paying £40,000 per annum 
in excess of right and justice ; and that, 
looking to the pressure of important 
questions uf home and foreign politics, 
there was no guarantee whatever that 
the promised relief in this matter was at 
all near at hand, at all within measure- 
able distance. The present Parliament 
and the next Parliament were likely to 
have their hands very full; and it was 
doubted very much whether they would 
concern themselves with questions which 
most intimately affected the fortunes and 
the interests of the Irish people. The 
Irish Members would be very glad if 
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Parliament would so concern them- 
selves; but at all events they had a 
claim, and a very strong claim, for im- 
mediate redress and reform in this par- 
ticular matter. He thought it was 
neither fair, nor generous, nor just on 
the part of the Government that the pre- 
sent system—which amounted to nothing 
less than robbery of the Irish people 
—should be allowed to go on year after 
year, and that the Representatives of 
Ireland should be put off with such 
flimsy pretences as had been adduced 
by the Government that evening. The 
Irish people had a claim not merely to 
relief in the future, but, if they pressed 
the thing to the utmost, they had a 
claim for the re-imbursement to them of 
the large amount that had been unfairly 
abstracted from them under this parti- 
cular head for years past. The fact was 
undenied, the grievance was admitted, 
the wrong was patent; it was a prac- 
tical matter, a pressing matter, a matter 
of £40,000 per annum to the poor people 
of Ireland. That unjust abstraction of 
£40,000 a-year had been going on for 
many years; but, instead of making a 
claim that all the money wrongfully 
withheld from their people should be re- 
funded, the Irish Members merely asked 
that they should from the present get 
the relief to which they were justly en- 
titled. They certainly could not assent 
to the passing of this Vote. They were 
bound to oppose it and divide against it. 
Of course, they would be defeated in the 
Lobby ; but he asked the Government if 
truth, right, and justice were not to 
prevail? Had they no consideration for 
the facts and the truth of the case, irre- 
spective of their majority in the House 
of Commons? Did a majority make 
right wrong, or wrong right? Did the 
majority which the Government could 
command in the Lobby change the as- 
pect of the question by one iota? Did 
it justify them in placing this admittedly 
unfair impost on the Irish people? He 
maintained it did not—the fact that he 
and his hon. Friends would be out- 
numbered in the division did not affect 
the principle involved. If right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who represented the 
Government wanted to figure before the 
three countries as honourable men, as 
reasonable men, as upright men, they 
should, instead of putting the Irish 
Members off with empty phrases and 
worthless promises in a matter of this 
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kind, — to let right and justice be 
done. They should act upon that prin- 
ciple, which was the best, and in the end 
the cheapest, whether they were dealing 
with an Irish or any other question. 
Mr. BIGGAR said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary tothe Treasury (Mr. 
Hibbert) knew very well that he (Mr. 
Biggar) would not advocate any expen- 
diture of public money unless he thought 
it necessary. He approved of the relief 
in question being given to Ireland ; but 
the very next Vote he should feel it his 
duty to oppose, for the simple reason 
that the money was absolutely thrown 
away. In his opinion, the Executive 
Government very often assented to 
money being given for unworthy objects, 
while they refused grants for purposes 
of a beneficial character. Earlier in the 
debate it was stated that part of this 
Scotch Vote went to places where no 
turnpikes had existed. When the Turn- 
pike Votes were first granted, the theory 
was that they amounted to compensation 
for what might be called vested interests 
—compensation to those people who in 
times past had kept up the roads. It 
was particularly hard upon the Irish 
people that they should get no part of the 
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public money, because they had not only 
made the main roadsthrough the different 
counties, but supported them out of the 


public rates. It had been pointed out 
that the turnpikes in Ireland were abo- 
lished 30 years ago. If that was so, 
the local ratepayers had been keeping 
the roads in order during the whole of 
that time. In some counties where 
turnpikes did not exist the roads were 
made, in the first instance, by the rate- 
payers, and afterwards maintained by 
them. For those reasons he thought 
the Government ought to give way upon 
this question, and thus do justice. If 
the Government would take the advice 
of the Irish Members with regard to the 
grants of public money made with the 
intention of being expended in Ireland, 
they could effect a very much greater 
saving than £40,000, which was all he 
and his hon. Friends asked. All they 
asked was that simple justice should be 
done to Ireland with regard to the ques- 
tion of local taxation. They need not 
go into the question of general taxation, 
though, of course, if they did, the Irish 
Members would be quite prepared to 
defend their position, and to show that 
instead of paying too little to the Re- 
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venue of the country Ireland paid more 
than its share. That, however, was 
beside the question of subventions in 
mitigation of local rates. The House 
had decided, over and over again, that 
assistance should be given to local rates 
in respect of disturnpiked roads in Scot- 
land and England. All that was now 
asked was that the same assistance 
should be given in Ireland. The pro- 
position made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), that the Government should under- 
take to bring in a Supplementary Esti- 
mate which would enable them to give 
to Ireland in the future the same relief 
given to England and Scotland, was a 
very reasonable and fair proposition, 
and one against which no valid argu- 
ment had been advanced. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that if the three 
countries stood upon an equality in point 
of taxation he should have thought that 
the Irish Members had shown a fair 
grievance. But the three countries did 
not stand upon an equality. Ireland 
was not taxed to the same extent as 
England or Scotland. [‘‘ There is only 
the Carriage Tax!” and “Put them 
on!” | Hon. Members demurred to that 
statement; but, at the same time, the 
fact remained that Ireland was not taxed 
in the same way as England or Scotland. 
That created the difficulty there was in 
dealing with this question. In the first 
place, the House Tax did not apply to 
Ireland. It might be said that if it 
were applied to Ireland it would not 
produce a very large amount. They 
were ‘all sorry that the generality 
of tenements in Ireland were of 
such a character that the House Tax 
would not yield much revenue. Then 
there was the Carriage Tax, and the 
other taxes imposed upon what were 
called luxuries, which did not apply to 
Ireland—there was no tax upon the 
employment of male servants, or upon 
other luxuries of that kind. When the 
question of those grants in aid of dis- 
turnpiked roads was before the House, 
there was a proposal made by the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
Carriage Tax in England and Scotland 
should be increased in amount, and the 
reason of that proposal was that the 
Exchequer should be able to recoup 
itself. That increased tax would not 
have applied to Ireland. There were 
several other taxes not of so large an 
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amount which did not apply to Ireland. 
He believed the Income Tax under 
Schedule A was not levied at so high a 
rate in Irelandasin England. On those 
grounds he thought he was fairly justi- 
fied in saying that the three countries did 
not stand upon an equality. He was quite 
prepared to admit that if they had stood 
upon an equality hon. Gentlemen from 
Ireland would have been —- jus- 
tified in saying Ireland had not been 
fairly treated as compared with England 
and Scotland. The Prime Minister had 
said that before they could deal with 
this matter they must consider the whole 
question of local taxation as affecting 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. He, 
therefore, did not think hon. Members 
were justified in saying that what the 
Prime Minister stated really amounted 
to nothing. He (Mr. Hibbert) believed 
that when the whole question was con- 
sidered justice would be done to Ireland 
as well as to other parts of the United 
Kingdom. He, therefore, appealed to 
hon. Members from Ireland to allow 
this Vote to pass, and to trust to the re- 

resentations which would be made tothe 

rime Minister by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan), and by him- 
self (Mr. Hibbert), and other hon. Mem- 
bers who had been present during the 
debate, as to what had occurred. The 
Government had a duty to do to England 
and Scotland, and, at the same time, they 
were desirous of doing justice to Ire- 
land. 

Mr. HEALY said, the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Hibbert) had used very admir- 
able arguments, from his point of view, 
for getting the Vote passed. But those 
arguments did not influence the Irish 
Members in the least, The hon. Gen- 
tleman had taunted the Irish people 
upon the fact that they did not want 
body servants. Who wanted body ser- 
vants? ‘The Government might tax 
body servants as much as they pleased. 
None of the Nationalist Members ever 
had body servants, and none of the 
people they represented employed body 
servants. Again, the Government were 
not sparing the peasant class in Ireland 
if they did not put on the House Tax. 
Then, it was said, the Irish 
not pay a tax on carriages. 
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ho kept 
carriages in Ireland? There were not 
99 in 100 people in that country who 
indulged in a carriage, so that it could 
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not be said that the Government were 

aring the people of Ireland because 
they did not put a tax on carriages. 
Who thanked the Government? The 
Government might put a tax of £1,000 
a-year on a carriage for aught he cared. 
It would not affect the mass of the 
people ; it would not affect the vast ma- 
jority of the people who had to pay for 
the roads ; and therefore such arguments 
as the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hibbert) 
had advanced were utterly beside the 
question. The Government might, if 
they liked, put a tax upon the miserable 
shanties of Ireland, upon body servants, 
and upon carriages. Who stopped them 
doing so? Those were the absurdities 
to which Members of the House of Com- 
mons were treated. These three luxuries, 
which in no way affected the daily lives 
of 99-100ths of the people of Ireland, 
were made an excuse for not giving the 
—_ the relief which was given in 
ingland and Scotland. Everybody had 
to pay for the roads; and the fact that 
that was so, and that people who had 
carriages got off without paying for 
them, was used as an excuse why the 
country should be treated differently to 
England and Scotland. He really would 
advise the hon. Gentleman to refrain 
from indulging in such arguments as he 
had put forward, unless he wished to 
figure as an Artemus Ward or a Mark 
Twain. The contention of the Irish 
Members was very simple. England 


‘was receiving something like £250,000 


a-year, and Scotland £30,000 or £40,000 
in aid of the roads, while the Irish 
people were required tosupport theirown 
roads, and they had not even had the 
pleasure of deducting half from the 
landlords, as was the case in respect to 
the poor’s rates. For the last two or 
three years, he and his hon. Friends had 
urged on the Government the necessity 
for redress in this matter; but successive 
Secretaries to the Treasury, according to 
their humour, had indulged in the same 
reasons for not granting it.. At the 
present time the House was voting 
£11,000,000 for guns and sabres with 
which to fight Russia ; they were spend- 
ing thousands of pounds upon a railway 
in the Soudan ; but they refused this 
just claim made on behalf of Ireland. 
It would be much more to the purpose 
if, instead of making a railway in the 
Soudan, the Government were to cut 
roads in Connaught. If they did that, 
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they would do something to bring the 
resources of civilization to the door of 
their own subjects ; and that was one of 
the reasons why he and his hon. Friends 
objected to bloated Estimates on the one 
hand, and niggardly payments on the 
other. He could not understand why 
the Irish people should not be allowed 
to enjoy this relief in common with the 
people of England. Ireland paid the 
Government between £7,000,000 and 
£8,000,000 sterling per annum, and yet 
it was quite impossible to ascertain what 
it got in return, owing to the absurd way 
in which the Estimates were prepared. 
The Government spent their money in 
presents to the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
and now they were going to war on ac- 
count of a miserable dunghill in that 
country, about which no one cared a pin ; 
but they refused to give Ireland £30,000 
or £40,000 a-year, which was required 
to put iton an equality with England 
and Scotland. One of the curses of Ire- 
land’s dealings with England was that 
they never could get anybody who was 
actually responsible for the government 
of the country. When those Estimates 
came on the Irish Secretary sloped off, 
and the Solicitor General for freland 
was not in his place. The men who 
ought to be responsible for those things 
were not present. At one time the Irish 
Members had to meet the Secretary to 
the Treasury, at another time the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland, at another 
time the Chief Secretary, at another 
time the Prime Minister, and at another 
time the Home Secretary. One set of men 
dealt with them on one set of affairs, 
and another set of men on another set 
of affairs; the Irish Members were 
shifted from one person to another until 
they really did not know where they 
stood. The hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Hibbert) sug- 
gested earlier in the evening the possi- 
bility of meeting this difficulty by the 
abolition of the Votes for England and 
Scotland. That was a step which the 
Irish Members would not view with any 
satisfaction, because, by taking it, the 
Government would simply injure the 
English and Scotch taxpayers without 
doing the Irish taxpayers any benefit. 
He and his hon. Friends did not wish to 
play the part of the dog in the manger ; 
what they preferred to do was to share 
the Imperial boons with their fellow- 
subjects in England and Scotland. He 
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hoped the Secretary to the Treasury 
would see his way to say that this mat- 
ter would be considered in relation to 
the contributions of Ireland to the Im- 
perial Exchequer, and to the expendi- 
ture which was made in Ireland. If 
the hon. Gentleman would strike what 
would really be a Civil Service balance 
as between England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, apart from the Military and Con- 
stabulary Expenditure, he would find 
that Ireland was treated most unjustly. 
Under the circumstances, he trusted the 
hon. Gentleman would not allow him- 
self to be hampered with the fact that 
his official superiors were not present in 
the House. It was quite true that 
neither the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
nor the First Lord of the Treasury were 
present; but, unfortunately, they were 
never able to get the whole bat- 
tery of the Treasury Bench present at 
the same time when Irish questions were 
under discussion. They withdrew them- 
selves into space, and they only got one 
person to speak to, and he, however dis- 
tinguished and intellectual he might be, 
was always obliged to say—‘‘1 must 
consult my Colleagues.” They never 
got the Cabinet, en dloc, on the Front 
Ministerial Bench, so as to secure an 
opinion from them. He would ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury to press this 
matter on the Government. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he wished 
to say a word or two with regard to the 
question of assessed taxes referred to 
by the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury. It would bea positive 
ease to Ireland if those assessed taxes 
were imposed on that country. Those as- 
sessed taxes were a twopenny-halfpenny 
matter in Ireland; but they were invalu- 
able to the Government as an ad cap- 
tandum argument whenever the question 
of the relative taxation of the two coun- 
tries cropped up. They were a very 
trivial matter indeed, and did not really 
affect the argument as between the two 
countries on this question. The wealth 
of England was 17 times greater than 
that of Ireland—or was on a recent cal- 
culation, and no doubt the disproportion 
had increased rather than the reverse of 
late. But instead of England paying 17 
parts to one of Imperial taxation it paid 
only nine parts to one. That was the 
brief fact of the case, and it was really in 
no way affected by reference to this small 
matter of assessed taxes. There were two. 
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or three small changes which might be 
made which would not, however, touch 
the body of the Irish people, and which 
would produce a result hardly worth 
mentioning. He was astonished to see 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury—whose honesty they all re- 
cognized, and whose honour and honesty 
they all believed in—producing, as an 
argument at the Table of the House of 
Commons, this reference to these miser- 
able assessed taxes, when the disparity 
between the taxation of the two countries 
was so great as it was at present. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he should like to 
say a word or two. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remark to 
the hon. Gentleman before he begins 
his speech—for I do not wish to in- 
terrupt him if I can help it—that this 
discussion on the Scotch Vote has now 
been continued for nearly five hours, 
and that the hon. Member himself has 
addressed the Committee no less than 
six times. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that very likely 
that was the case; but he had been 
obliged to speak so often because the 
Government would not listen to reason. 
If they would not listen to reason it 
was the duty of hon. Members to try 
and make them do so. He’ wished to 
say a word or two with regard to the 
argument of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. He had told them that Ireland 
was too leniently dealt with. 

Mr. HIBBERT: No; I said it had 
not been put on an equality with Eng- 
land. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Well, had not been put 
on an equality. Ireland was less taxed 
in regard to the three particular items 
pointed out than England was. The 
three items were the tax on male ser- 
vants, the tax on carriages, and the tax 
upon houses. Now, if he might make a 
suggestion to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, before 
the Budget was introduced, he would 
recommend that those three taxes should 
be fully imposed upon Ireland. He 
(Mr. Biggar) was not arguing that the 
right hon. Gentleman, if he imposed 
those three taxes upon Ireland, should 
be even asked to give the pledge the 
Irish Members were requesting in re- 
gard to the particular Vote they were 
discussing. The people who would have 
to pay those taxes were people the ma- 
jority of the Irish Members did not 
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care about. The majority of the Irish 
Members spoke on behalf of the great 
mass of the ratepayers in Ireland, who 
would not have to pay a single 1d. if 
those three taxes were imposed ; so that, 
in point of fact, the argument of the 
Government, founded upon those three 
taxes, was not entitled to the slightest 
amount of consideration. ,Then there 
was another question as to Irish taxa- 
tion. It was notorious that the prin- 
cipal beverage of the Irish people was 
whisky and not beer, which was the 
great drink of the English. It was 
well known that, according to alco- 
holie strength, the tax on whisky was 
much heavier than that on beer, so that 
the unfortunate people of Ireland had to 
pay a much larger sum to the country 
on the alcoholic drinks they used than 
the English people. The hon. Member’s 
argument, therefore, went for nothing. 
The Chairman complained that they had 
spent so much time on this Vote; but 
whose fault was it? The Front Trea- 
sury Bench was to blame for having 
gone into all sorts of questions which 
the Irish Members had had no idea of 
bringing into the consideration of the 
matter. If the Government had met 
them fairly, and had said—‘ You are 
suffering an injustice, and we will 
remedy it,” there would have been an 
end to the whole business; but, unfor- 
tunately, the Government did not do 
that. They had instead raised a discus- 
sion upon man servants and carriages. 
With regard to carriages, he had al- 
ways been of opinion that if a man 
wanted his business well done it would 
be very much better to hire a horse and 
conveyance than keep one of his own. 
It did not add to his personal dignity 
so much ; but if he wished to travel any 
distance it was unquestionably better to 
hire a horse and machine to take him 
than to use one of his own. This ques- 
tion was not much to the point perhaps, 
but it had been introduced by the Go- 
vernment. He really would impress on 
the Government the desirability of lay- 
ing taxes on those three items. They 
would by thut means do away with 
the cry of future Secretaries to the 
Treasury when the Irish Votes came 
on that Ireland was treated with par- 
tiality, and would narrow and lessen 
the amount of labour the hon. Member 
(Mr. Hibbert) or his successors had to 
perform. 
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Mr. PARNELL said, the Irish Mem- 
bers had occupied a considerable time in 
the discussion of this question, because 
it was a question of considerable im- 
portance to them, involving, as it did, 
payments by those they represented 
amounting to £40,000 or £50,000 in aid 
of English and Scotch rates, whilst 
those who paid it had no voice in its 
disposal. As Ireland was a very poor 
country, inhabited by very poor people, 
the Irish Members felt that, in view of 
the very extraordinary attitude of the 
Government, they would not have done 
justice to their constituents, or those they 
represented here, without dwelling at 
some considerable length—at, perhaps, 
unusually great length—on the subject. 
He did not augur from the statements 
which had been made either by the 
Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the 
Duchy, or the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, that they were really going todo a 
just and fair thing in connection with 
this matter. They had scarcely at- 
tempted to dispute the justice of the 
elaim of the Irish Members. They had 
scarcely attempted—from the Prime Mi- 
nister, who had appeared to admit even 
the justice of the claim, to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
—to bring forward any valid argument 
against the claim of the Irish Members. 
There were very few two-wheel or four- 
wheel carriages in Ireland, consequently 
the Government had never considered it 
worth their while to put a tax on those 
articles of luxury. They were perfectly 
welcome to put a tax on then to-morrow 
so far as the great majority of the Irish 
people were concerned. The Govern- 
ment were attempting to put off this 
question until the whole question of 
local government came to be dealt with. 
The Irish Members could not accept 
that as a satisfactory answer ; and they 
were bound to say that on this occasion 
they could not describe their action as 
anything less than an attempt to rob the 
Irish people out of alarge sum of money 
every year without giving them any 
equivalent in return. The Government 
had not sought to defend the attempt. 
They admitted that things ought to 
equal as between the Three Kingdoms. 
If they admitted that, why did they not 
make things equal? They said that, 
at some future time, they would do it 
when they came to consider the larger 
questions. But this little question had 
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been looming before the House for 
many years, and the Irish Members 
did not know when it would be con- 
sidered. Meanwhile this injustice and 
inequality was going on. Already the 
Kingdoms of England and Scotland 
had obtained something like £800,000 
as Imperial contribution in aid of local 
rates, whilst Ireland had not obtained a 
single 1d. He should have thought that a 
Government, such as that of the Prime 
Minister, when it had been clearly shown 
that Ireland was suffering an injustice, 
would have been only too ready to come 
forward and say that though it might 
necessitate a re-arrangement of their 
finances, yet that they would not allow 
a single moment to pass by before re- 
medying the inequality. The present 
case was similar to that involved in the 
Royal Irish Constabulary Redistribution 
Bill, which had passed through that 
House and had reached the other House. 
An admitted inequality and injustice 
had been exposed, and the Government 
had not put forward any valid argument 
—which even they themselves claimed 
as valid—against the statements of the 
Irish Members; therefore he said their 
consciences certainly ought not to be at 
ease until they had introduced a Supple- 
mentary Estimate for the purpose of re- 
medying this gross inequality. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he would only 
say one word in reply to the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), and it was that he could 
not agree with him in his statement that 
the English and Scotch taxpayers ap- 

eared to be robbing the poor of Ire- 
and. He must say that he, for one— 
and he was sure the feeling was enter- 
tained by everyone connected with the 
Government— had a strong desire, in 
dealing with this question, to avoid 
doing any injustice to the Irish people. 
At the same time, he thought the Irish 
Members had been right in bringing on 
that discussion. For his own part, he 
could only promise that he would lay 
before the Prime Minister and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer the suggestions 
of the Irish Members as to the taxa- 
tion in Ireland, and see if any means 
could be adopted for the purpose of 
arriving at a proper solution of the 
question. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he had been 
anxious to see the debate confined to 
the subject of the Vote. The Ministry 
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-had raised collateral issues ; but so had 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar). The question was 
not so much as to the amount of money 
raised in Ireland, but the amount spent 
in it. Ireland sent over a surplus every 
year which was spent in England, and 
that was their grievance. It did not 
matter how much money was raised in 
a country if that money was spent in it; 
but the money raised in Ireland was not 
spent in it, and that was always the case 
in one country subject to another hav- 
ing the power and arms. The greatest 
injury which could be done to a country 
was to tax it heavily, and then spend the 
money raised in the form of taxation 
out of it. That was what the Govern- 
ment were doing in Ireland. The hon. 
Member for Cavan had taken up a weak 
position. They might tax two-horse 
carriages in Ireland as much as they 
liked, and they might put on drays and 
four-horse conveyances 10 times the 
amount of tax that was charged in Eng- 
land if they liked; but he was not anxious 
to see the one-horse conveyances taxed. 
Those general grievances had not been 
raised to any extent by him, his great 
grievance being that Ireland was heavily 
taxed, and the money raised was spent 
in England. It became outrageous when 
England took money from Ireland and 
spent it on English roads, and made 
Ireland pay for her own roads herself. 
He had always looked upon this as a 
remarkable instance of the general policy 
of the system of taxation carried on in 
Ireland. That policy was wrapped up 
in accounts, but it was easy to discover 
the plan pursued. Ireland sent over to 
this country £1,500,000, or £2,000,000 
a-year, and that he had proved before 
now by the Returns he had received. 
Amounts that were described as having 
been spent in Ireland were frequently— 
as in the case of the soldiers—found to 
be fallacious. When £1,000,000 was 
put down as being spent by the military, 
the fact was that the amount distributed 
was only about £600,000. It was only 
in rations, &c., that the money was spent, 
the money for the arms and equipments 
of the men going to England, where the 
articles were obtained. There was no 
doubt about it that the money was 
sucked out of Ireland and spent in Eng- 
land, and that was a glaring injustice 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers would do 
well to rectify. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 78; 
Noes 26: Majority 52.—(Div. List, 
No. 125.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed: 

“That a sum, not exceeding £191,784, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1886, for the Erection, 
Repairs, and Maintenance of the several Public 
Buildings under the Department of the Com- 
missioners of Public Works in Ireland, and for 
the Erection of Fishery Piers, and the Main- 
tenance of certain Parks, Harbours, and Navi- 
gations.” 

Cotonet NOLAN said, he wished to 
address the Committee upon one point 
in connection with this Vote; and he 
thought the Committee would be glad 
to know that the Irish Members, who 
had been objecting to English and 
Scotch Votes because sufficient money 
was not spent in Ireland, now desired to 
save acertain sum expended in Ireland 
—namely, the £3,000 spent on the 
Ulster Canal. Not only did the Irish 
Members wish to save the Treasury this 
expenditure, but the £4,000 or £5,000 
in addition which would probably be 
asked for. He had never been able to 
make out why the Government should 
incur this expenditure. They not only 

ut the Vote down, but also brought 
orward a Bill on the subject; and 
whenever the Bill came on, every Irish 
Member who knew anything about the 
matter objected to the expenditure, and 
told them so—told them that, so far as 
he could see, it was a useless expendi- 
ture, and that the whole thing wasa 
job. The Bill had been put down night 
after night. He was convinced—he 
could read it as plainly as he could read 
anything in the House of Commons— 
that the Government intended to slip it 
through some night when the Irish 
Members were not present. And why 
they proposed to spend the money was 
this—The Government issued a Royal 
Commission some years ago to inquire 
into the Ulster Canal, which Commis- 
sion consisted of eight Gentlemen, four 
Irish Members of Parliament, Lord 
Mounteagle, and Representatives from 
the Public Offices. One gentleman was 
sent to represent the Treasury—an officer 
who had been engaged in irrigating 
land in India, and had been connected 
with hydraulic works in that country. 
Well, the seven Irish Commissioners 
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sent in a Report, to the effect that the 
Ulster Canal was useless, that it was a 
very heavy expense, and that it would 
be well to sell it, or otherwise get rid of 
it, to save the amount it was costing. 
That was theadvice of theseven Irishmen. 
Six were present when the Report was 
agreed to. Theseventh happened to be 
away; but he (Colonel Nolan) believed 
he was of the same opinion. He was 
not, however, so sure of him as he was 
of the other six. The eighth Commis- 
sioner—the officer representing the Trea- 
sury—hac no local knowledge and no 
political position, though of high rank 
in the Army. Well, this gentleman sent 
in an adverse Report, stating that the 
Government had spent so much money 
on the Canal that it would be a pity to 
let it goto waste. The Government had 
chosen to take the advice of this gentle- 
man, and had decided not to sell the 
Canal, but to give it away—to spend 
£3,000 on it to put it in a state of re- 
pair, and then give itaway. He (Colonel 
Nolan) did not think £3,000 would be 
enough to do what the Government pro- 
posed to do, and he was strongly of opi- 
nion that £1,000 or £2,000 more would 
be required. All this outlay would be 
je . The whole of the Commissioners, 
with the exception of the one he had 
mentioned, believed that thisexpenditure 
would be simply so much money wasted. 
Every Irishman upon the Commis- 
sion was against it. The Government, 
however, had got a fancy into their 
head, and they sent down a Represen- 
tative from the Treasury, who took a 
fancy to expend a sum of money. The 
Commission came to the conclusion that 
the inland navigation of Ireland was of 
very little use; and in a great many 
cases, such as the Lower Bann and the 
Shannon, it was positively hurtful. The 
Commission were very strong about the 
Lower Bann, and terribly strong about 
the Shannon, and the majority of the 
Commissioners thought they would leave 
it to the Board of Works, believing that 
there was a strong case for considering 
drainage in the case of the Shannon, 
but none at all to any extent for navi- 
gation. The Government were spend- 
ing their money everywhere in keeping 
up these ridiculous navigation works ; 
but they knew the matter ought to be 
inquired into, and therefore they ap- 
pointed this Commission, who went dead 
against them, and gave fhem a strong 
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Report, which would have saved their 
money. He remembered an observation 
that was once made by the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen) that 
the first thing to do with Ireland was to 
dry it. That, no doubt, was a very 
useful thing ; but here the Government 
were keeping up this waste of money, 
and they would not take the advice of 
Irishmen on the subject. They were 
still going to have a good many thou- 
sands of pounds spent upon this busi- 
ness. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he had 
the pleasure and honour of being one 
of [the Royal Commissioners who were 
appointed to inquire into this question, 
of which body the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan) 
was also a Member. The Commis- 
sioners travelled over a great deal of 
ground in Ireland in connection with 
these canals. The Royal Commission 
reported, in reference to this Canal, 
that, in their opinion, no public money 
should be expended upon it; and they 
recommended that the Canal, and all 
the property attached to it, should, as 
soon as possible, be offered for sale to 
the public, for they could not doubt 
that if there was a fair prospect of its 
being profitable, its value would easily 
be sodeateed and appreciated by the 
prosperous towns in the North of Ire- 
land, and it would be readily purchased 
and put into working order, and there 
need be no hesitation in disposing of it, 
so that it might be turned to some use- 
ful account. That was the Report of 
the Commissioners. He wished to call 
attention to one fact—that in the five 
years up to 1880, the average reeeipts 
from the 46 miles of this Canal amounted 
to only £55 per year, whilst the annual 
expenditure incurred in keeping the 
Canal in order, and paying the wages 
of the lock-keepers, amounted to £1,153, 
leaving a deficit of £1,098 a-year for 
keeping up what was admitted, by every 
Member of the Royal Commission, to be 
a useless navigation. What happened 
in 1865? The Canal was lying derelict, 
and the Board of Works, in order to 

ive it a new trial, did that which pro- 
Sunt £55 of tolls per annum. One 
member of the Board of Works said 
that after they had spent an extra sum 
of £22,000 upon it, the traffic remained 
nil, although the tolls were not more 
than half those imposed by the Grand 
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Canal and the Royal Canal. Now, he 
thought the common sense of the Com- 
mittee, and the intelligence of any man 
in this House who had any idea of busi- 
ness, would recognize the fact that there 
never was a grosser case of expending 
public money in an utterly useless man- 
ner; and he would ask the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Hibbert) 
if he had read the Report of the Royal 
Commission and the evidence upon 
which that Report was based? He 
would also ask what was the use of ap- 
pointing Royal Commissions and send- 
ing them to Ireland to report on ques- 
tions of this kind, if then, after they 
had gone over the whole ground and 
sat for weeks and months, and given a 
Report to that House, not a single one 
of their recommendations was to be 
acted upon? He asked the Secretary 
of the Lagan Navigation, who was one 
of the witnesses before the Commis- 
sioners, whether that navigation would 
take this Canal, and the Secretary re- 
plied—‘‘ Not unless the Board of Works 
expend some £10,000 or £12,000 in 
putting it into proper order.” Well, 
why should £240,000 of public money 
be handed over to the Lagan Naviga- 
tion without ls. of purchase? He did 
not object to giving them the Canal ; 
but why should that gift be accompanied 
by £12,000 more in money? One diffi- 
culty of the Ulster Navigation was that 
the locks upon its Canal were not of the 
same dimensions or capacity as the 
other locks upon the Lagan or Tyrone 
Navigation. He would say, give the 
Canal over to the Lagan Navigation, 
and so save the expenditure of £1,100 
a-year; but they should not throw away 
£12,000 besides. They tried the same 
experiment in 1865, and spent £22,000. 
He was quite certain that if the Com- 
mittee considered this question they 
would reduce this Vote by £3,000. He 
had no wish that this continued and 
useless expenditure of £1,200 a-year 
should go on year after year. The Trea- 
sury should offer the Canal for sale. 
They did so before, as his hon. and 
gallant Friend (Colonel Nolan) very 
well knew; but how did they offer it? 
They embarrassed it with conditions 
which nobody would accept. If it was 
offered for sale to-morrow uncondition- 
ally, there would be buyers, and he 
ventured to say that £10,000 would be 
given for it for the value of the ground, 
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and the houses, and the other thi 
about it. But it must be offered without 
the conditions which were imposed be- 
fore. It should be offered for sale in 
the open market, and he would venture 
to say that, if the Lagan Navigation did 
not buy, private enterprize would step 
in and give a fair price for it. But no- 
thing could be more insane than to fol- 
low up the expenditure already incurred 
by spending £12,000 more, when all the 
previous expenditure had hitherto been 
useless. He should certainly oppose the 
bam as he should also oppose the 
Bill. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, that he also 
was a Member of the Royal Commission 
which had been referred to. He was 
not aware, until he entered the House, 
that this matter was going to be under 
consideration, and he was rather in the 
dark as to what had occurred, for he 
had only just come in. But certainly 
his recollection of the matter agreed en- 
tirely with that of the two hon. Members 
who had last spoken. The Commis- 
sioners were quite unanimous as to the 
entire uselessness of the Canal, and they 
reported accordingly that it should be 
given up. He could not for the life of 
him understand what the £12,000 was 
now going to be spent upon the Canal 
for. He should be glad to hear what 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury had to say—perhaps there was 
some argument to use which he (Mr. 
Tottenham) had not yet heard—but if 
that were not the case, he should cer- 
tainly support the reduction of the Vote, 
if for no other reason that this—that he 
could not see what was the object of 
getting a Royal Commission to investi- 
gate the question of this Canal, and to 

evote a great deal of time and atten- 
tion to the matter, if all their efforts 
and recommendations were to be so 
utterly and entirely disregarded in the 
end. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the Committee 
had now been addressed by three Mem- 
bers of the Royal Commission, who 
spoke of proceedings not at a very re- 
mote date, for it was only some four 
years since the Commissioners started 
on their labours. In point of fact, it 
was only about two years ago that they 
reported in the most direct form against 
this proposition ; and not only was that 
the case, but if this grant were made, 
and the Bill connected with it were 
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passed, the result would be that it 
would be perfectly impossible to lower 
Lough Neagh to such a depth as would 
be required. The whole thing would be 
a most egregious blunder. The Canal 
had cost £130,000 of public money al- 
ready, and what happened was this— 
that the parties who borrowed the 
money did not give any reasonable or 
personal security. If they asked Mr. 
Robinson, one of the Directors of the 
Company, to give a special guarantee 
for the payment of the money, they 
would precious soon find that no money 
would be taken. This Canal, in times 
past, had been able to do very little 
work, and yet it was a Canal on the 
security of which they proposed to lend 
asum of £10,000; and not only that, 
but the Ulster Railway was in competi- 
tion with it; and, in addition to that, 
there was a Billin Parliament this very 
Session, promoted by the Great Northern 
Railway, by which they hoped to be 
able to put themselves in communication 
with this district, and to take coals and 
heavy goods at a substantially less rate 
than they were ever able to do before, 
for, formerly, they carried their goods 
from the quays to the goods station ; 
whereas now, if this Bill passed, their 
trucks would go alongside the vessels, 
and the result would be that they would 
be able to make the position of the 
Ulster Canal much more untenable than 
it was at present. There was another 
canal in the neighbourhood which only 
paid 1} per cent dividend to its share- 
holders, and that not upon the original 
expenditure upon the undertaking, but 
upon the remarkably small sum which 
the canal cost its present owners. What 
really would happen if they gave this 
£10,000 now was this—that the money 
would be spent, and then the people 
would goto the Secretary tothe Treasury, 
and they would intrigue, and they would 
lie, and they would get a further credit 
from a future Parliament upon the pre- 
tence of this want of communication 
in the North of Ireland; while all the 
time they would take very good care not 
to work the Canal at all, and would 
simply pocket the money. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought 
he might, perhaps, be allowed to offer 
an observation or two upon: this unfor- 
tunate Canal, the misfortunes of which 
would not surprise anybody who had 
been connected with the Treasury. But 
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he did not recognize, in the statements 
that had just been made, any absolutely 
complete account of the facts of the 
Canal. It was perfectly true that the 
Commissioners recommended that this 
Canal should be sold ; but their first re- 
commendation was that it should be 
sold as a canal; ard even as to that 
there was a dissentient member of 
the Commission —a gentleman named 
Dickins. 

Cotonen NOLAN: Yes; not an 
Irishman, but representing the Trea- 
sury. 

Mr. COURTNEY: He might not 
have been an Irishman, but he was not 
officially connected with the Treasury, 
and he was in favour of the Canal being 
kept up. There had of late years been a 
considerable modification of the opinion 
which prevailed a few years ago in re- 
ference to canals. At one time there 
was a movement in favour of their ab- 
sorption by railways; but nowthey were 
looked upon as good checks upon rail- 
ways. The first recommendation was 
that the Canal should be sold as a 
canal. He was aware that a proposition 
had also been made to break up the 
Canal; and as to that, there was a con- 
siderable objection made to it by hon. 
Members from Ireland when it was pro- 
— [Colonel Notan: A very small 

ody of them.| The Colleague of the 
hon. and gallant Member himself raised 
an objection, and other hon. Members 
did so also. As to selling the under- 
taking as a canal, that was what the 
Treasury attempted to do ; but they dis- 
covered that they could not find a pur- 
chaser—nobody would make an offer. 
Then came the consideration, should 
they make any other efforts to release 
themselves from the Canal; and the 
Lagan Company offered to buy it, if 
a certain sum were spent to put it into 
a condition for use, which sum they 
agreed to pay by annual instalments. 
This sum, therefore, was not a gift—it 
was a sum to be repaid by the Lagan 
Company ; and it was, after all, a good 
bargain for the Treasury, for the money 
would be repaid by annuity, and the 
Treasury, would be relieved from all 
further responsibility. As to the secu- 
rity of the Lagan Company, it was a 
Company which realized a dividend. 
[An hon. Memser: Yes, of 1} per 
cent.] He thought it was 2 per cent ; 
but, at all events, it was sufficient, 
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Their surplus was quite sufficient to 
repay the annuity which they would 
have to repay, so that the arrangement 
under the Bill, which would have be- 
come law had it not been for the oppo- 
sition of Irish Members opposite, would 
have been this—that the Treasury would 
have been relieved from the expense of 
£1,100 a-year; and though they would 
have incurred a fresh outlay to put the 
Canal in order, that amount would have 
been repaid. From the point of view of 
Irishmen, the Canal would have been 
kept in working order as a check upon 
the competition of the railways. They 
all knew the sort of complaints of which 
so much had been heard of late on the 
subject of railway rates; and it was no 
small gain to a country, if they could 
get an independent Company to keep a 
canal in working order, and operating 
as a check upon the railways. From 
the point of view of the present Com- 
mittee, the agreement entered into with 
the Lagan Company was economical, 
and would have been adopted but for 
the opposition he had described ; and in 
that way the Treasury and Parliament 
would have been relieved from an an- 
nual charge, and the repayment of the 
money advanced would have been se- 
cured. He had not heard anything to- 
night, nor did he hear anything last 
year, which really suggested a well- 
founded doubt about the matter. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
= Courtney) had stated that the hon. 

mtlemen who preceded him (Colonel 
Nolan, Mr. T. A. Dickson, and Mr. 
Tottenham) had given a very incomplete 
account of the proceedings in regard to 
this matter—that they had left out some 
items in the Estimates which ought to be 
taken into consideration. But the hon. 
Gentleman had himself given a very in- 
complete account of the scheme which 
was proposed. One part of the busi- 
ness was that there was an annual sum 
of over £1,000 in connection with this 
Canal taken under an Act of Parliament, 
and it would require another Act of 
Parliament to alter the present arrange- 
ment. The Ulster Canal was perfectly 
worthless as a going concern. It in- 
volved a dead loss every year, as had 
already been pointed out. The Treasury 
wished to get rid of that annual charge 
of over £1,000, and they proposed to 
sell this Canal to the Lagan Navigation 
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Company. But there would be abso- 
lutely no security at all for the £12,000 
which, in that event, would have to be 
expended to enable the Lagan Naviga- 
tion Company to make the Canal a pay- 
ing concern ; and in the very Bill which 
the Government last year introduced to 
sanction the proposed arrangement there 
was a provision that, in case the £12,000, 
or any part of it, was not enough, the 
Treasury should again assume the posi- 
tion of mortgagees of the Canal; and, 
therefore, they had no security at all, 
except the security of the Canal itself, 
that the Lagan Navigation Company 
would ever repay the sum for which they 
became indebted to the Government. 
He maintained that that was a most ridi- 
culous arrangement. They would get 
rid of a charge of over £1,100 a-year on 
the Estimates; but, in order to do that, 
they would have to undertake to make 
an outlay of £12,000. They affected to 
consider that they would have a security 
for that sum in the Lagan Navigation 
Company, which undertook to take the 
Canal over; but the only security was 
this—that when they had paid £12,000, 
they would have the Canal itself in case 
the mortgagors failed to discharge their 
liability. They would be in a worse 
position than before, because they would 
have expended £12,000 which there was 
no necessity for expending at all. Since 
he had had the honour of a seat in Par- 
liament, he had raised his voice every 
year against the system of these naviga- 
tion arrangements in Ireland. Hon. 
Members might not understand that 
there was, from Coleraine in the North 
of Ireland, down to Limerick in the 
South, a system of water communica- 
tion; but, as a matter of fact, it was 
only nominal, not real. It was sup- 

sed to connect the North with the 
South by means of Lough Neagh and 
certain other loughs and canals; but, 
as a matter of fact, one canal in that 
chain was altogether non-existent. One 
of the so-called canals was not a canal 
at all—he doubted very much whether 
there was any water in it, but certainly 
there was no boat at all uponit. There 
was no system of navigation along 
that line at all, and the Ulster Canal 
did not connect them. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
Courtney) said that the first proposal 
was that the Canal should be sold as a 
canal. Now, in page 14 of the Report 
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of the Commission the hon. Gentleman 
would find it set forth that in 1861, 
long before the appointment of the 
Commission, Sir John Macneil reported 
that the only plan he could suggest 
by which any return could be made 
for the undertaking was to take up 
the lock-gates and drain the Canal, and 
convert its bed and slopes into grass- 
lands which could be let for grazing. 
That was after the Treasury had spent 
no less than £147,767 of public money 
on the Canal, with the result that the 
annual income was £55, and the an- 
nual expenditure somewhere about 30 
times as much, the Government having 
to make up the difference. The Com- 
missioners went on to say that since 
that Report of Sir John Macneil, £22,000 
of public money, in addition to the 
annual expenses, had been expended 
with no substantial result in increasing 
the traffic. They further pointed out 
that for the purposes of the navigation 
the water had not been shut off, nor had 
the drainage area of the country been 
interfered with, and that it was now 
worked at an annual loss of £1,098 for 
want of traffic. The Commissioners 
added that they did not think there was 
a probability of the Canal being profit- 
ally used within such atime as would 
justify any immediate outlay of public 
money for the purpose of putting it into 
order. Now, in the face of that Report, 
the Treasury were prepared to fritter 
away a further sum of money. The 
Commissioners said— 

‘‘Nor do we think there should be any fur- 
ther outlay made. In our opinion no more 
public money should be expended upon it. We 
recommend that the Canal, with all the property 
attached to it, should be as soon as possible 
offered for sale to the public, for we cannot 
doubt that if there is really a reasonable pros- 
pect of its becoming a profitable enterprize as 
a water communication, its value as such will 
be understood and appreciated in the prosperous 
and wealthy towns of the North, and it would 
be purchased and put into proper working 
order.’’ 

But it should be borne in mind that that 
was not a recommendation of its pros- 
perity. The Commissioners merely 
said, in effect—‘‘ We do not believe it is 
worth anything as a canal ; but, if not, 
those who understand it may take it 
up.” In any case they recommended 
that no further public money should be 
spent upon it. This was all the Irish 
Members had contended for; and, more- 
over, it should be remembered by the 
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Government that, in this instance, they 
had the Irish Members asking them not 
to expend public money in Ireland. Of 
course, there was a reason for this, and 
here the reason was that instead of the 
expenditure being a useful one that 
would do good to Ireland, it was one 
that produced no advantage, and really 
did injury to the country by unneces- 
sarily absorbing in one direction money 
that would be far better applied in other 
ways. In this way it was an injury to 
the community at large. The Irish 
Members wished to save the pockets of 
the people, and did not want to take 
money from the Treasury which they 
well knew had to be subscribed to by 
their owncountrymen. To spend money 
in that wanton and reckless manner was, 
in their opinion, nothing but mere 
jobbery. The Treasury officials might 
not be aware of this ; but, whether they 
wore aware of it or not, it was so, and 
those who were committing the Treasury 
to this expenditure knew that the only 
advantage to be gained by carrying out 
the proposal was a present advantage to 
certain individuals, and that it would be 
of no good to the country or to the 
people of Ireland, or to the district in 
which the money was to be expended ; 
while, in the end, the mortgagees might 
throw the property on the hands of the 
Government, as the security was a mere 
nominal one, and was in reality worth- 
less, and would prove a dead loss to 
them as it had proved for the last 50 or 
60 years. As had been persistently 
urged upon them for a long time, the 
best thing the Government could do 
would be to sell the property for what- 
ever it would fetch. He would strongly 
urge on the Government that they should 
simply surrender the Canal to anyone 
who would buy it, and upon any terms 
they could get; for so long as they held 
it, it could be nothing but a loss, as they 
would have to spend more and more 
upon it without obtaining any return 
for the outlay. They had already wasted 
more than £150,000 upon it together 
with the interest on that sum, and had 
done no good, but, on the contrary, had 
done a great deal of harm to the coun- 
try. He hoped, therefore, the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Hibbert), if he had not fully 
examined the Report of the Commission 
and did not know the circumstances of 
the country, would pause before com- 
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mitting the House to a scheme involving 
so utter a waste of public money and so 
utter a defiance of the opinions enter- 
tained by the Irish people. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney) had asked what was the 
recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion on this subject. The fact was that 
the Royal Commission had made two 
recommendations. Their first reeommen- 
dation was that the Ulster Canal should 
be offered for sale as a going concern— 
namely, as acanal. The Treasury had 
adopted this recommendation, andoffered 
the Canal for sale on the stipulated con- 
dition ; but they could not find a buyer. 
The second recommendation of the Com- 
mission was that it should be offered for 
sale without any stipulation, and in that 
case there need be no hesitation in dis- 
posing of all the works and land and 
buildings, so that the undertaking might 
be converted into some useful purpose. 
Well, he wished to know why had not 
the Treasury acted upon the Commis- 
sioners’ second recommendation, and 
offered the Canal for sale without im- 
posing any stipulations that might have 
the effect of preventing anyone from 
purchasing it? They had, however, 
done nothing of the kind. With regard 
to the question of railway competition 
to which the hon. Member for Liskeard 
had referred, he would place before the 
Committee one fact which was put before 
the Commission in the evidence they 
had taken on this question. He (Mr. 
T. A. Dickson) had asked one of the 
witnesses what was the charge for the 
conveyance of coal from Belfast to 
Monaghan by the Canal, and the answer 
given by the witness was 6s. 6d. He 
then asked—‘‘ What is the rate by 
rail?” and the answer was ‘‘4s. 6d.” 
Now, he would put it to the Committee, 
was there not in this one answer suffi- 
cient evidence to show that the Canal 
never could be made a paying concern ? 
Was it not evident from this state of 
things that it would be utterly useless 
to expect that, with a railway running 
alongside it, the Ulster Canal would 
ever be made to pay? But, as far as he 
was concerned, he had no desire to see 
the Canalclosed. He would say let the 
Lagan Navigation Company take it over 
without any purchase all, but as a free 
gift; but he was utterly opposed to its 
being handed over in this way, and to 
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made. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Liskeard had impressed on the 
Committee the desirability of keeping 
the Canal upon; but in a clause con- 
tained in the Bill which was to be 
brought under the consideration of the 
House, it was provided that subject to 
any undertaking entered into by the 
Navigation Company, the Company 
might close the Ulster Canal, and might 
sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of the 
land and other property of the Canal. 
The Bill proposed to confer these powers 
for the advantage of the Company; 
why should not the Government exer- 
cise those powers now? If the Canal 
need not be kept open, why not sell 
it at once without the stipulation re- 
quiring it to be kept open? Did the 
Committee believe for a single moment 
that if this question were to be referred 
to the whole of the Irish Members, they 
would report that the useless expendi- 
ture proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should be continued. But not- 
withstanding the recommendation of two 
Irish Peers—Lord Monck and Lord 
Monteagle, concurred in by four Irish 
Members of that House—this sugges- 
tion had been entirely put on one side. 
It would seem as if it were thought that 
the hon. Member for Liskeard, who had 
occupied the position of Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, and other hon. 
Gentlemen who were also connected 
with that Department, knew all about 
these questions, while the Irish Peers 
and Irish Members, who had inspected 
the Canal and walked over the ground 
and had gone fully into the whole 
matter, knew nothing about it. He 
must say that if the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission were not carried 
out in regard to the disposal of the Canal, 
and the proposed expenditure of £12,000 
was gone on with, there would be no use 
in again going through the farce of ap- 
pointing Royal Commissions to inquire 
into the mismanagement of Irish affairs. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, after what had 
fallen from his hon. Friend behind him 
(Mr. Courtney), who had had a good 
deal to do with the previous manage- 
ment of this matter, he should have 
been very much inclined to listen and 
act according to his views; but the ob- 
servations that had been made by so 
many hon. Members representing Irish 
constituencies made him feel that he 
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ought to take time to consider the posi- 
tion the Government ought to take in 
reference to this Vote. It seemed to 
him, however, that there were two sides 
to the question. If the Government had 
proposed to do away with the Ulster 
Canal, as had been suggested during the 
debate, and to drain the Canal and sell 
the land through which it ran, they 
might have been met with the complaint 
that they were raising another Irish 
grievance by seeking to deprive the 
Irish farmers of an alternative route for 
conveying their goods to market. He 
must say that this was what would have 
been his first idea in looking at this 
question, as he admitted that the Canal 
was not paying. Well, then came the 
question, had the Government taken 
what means they could in order to carry 
out the proposal that the Canal should 
be sold? The Committee had already 
been told that the Government had 
endeavoured to sell the Canal, but that 
they were unable to find a purchaser. 
Then he came to the suggestion that 
they should get rid of the Canal by 
giving it away, and not trying to sell it. 
Several hon. Members had asked, ‘‘ Why 
do not you give the Canalaway?”’ The 
answer to that question was that it ap- 
peared that no one would haveit. [Mr. 
Biecar: I will take it.] He did not 
think the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) would have a very good bar- 
gain if he were to take it with the view 
of keeping it up. But, without going 
further into the matter, it appeared to 
him that the best thing they could do, 
under the circumstances, after what had 
taken place, was to propose that the 
grant of £3,000 which was then being 
discussed should not be made, unless 
the Bili before the House, to which 
attention had been called, was passed. 
Before that Bill was proceeded with he 
would take time to consider the ques- 
tion, and decide whether the Bill should 
be proceeded with or not. This was as 
far as he could go on the present occa- 
sion. He would undertake to consult 
with his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Childers) 
on the question, and he trusted that 
the Committee would, in the meantime, 
allow the matter to remain where it 


was. 

Coronet NOLAN said, his difficulty 
was as to whether his hon. Friends be- 
hind him desired to press the matter to 
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a division, in order to show what the 
feeling of the Irish Members really wasin 
regard to this particular question. The 
Committee had had the opinion of the 
Royal Commission upon it as well as 
that of hon. Members on that side 
of the House, and he believed the 
opinion of those who represented Belfast 
wasthesame. if the Treasury persisted 
in the payment of the £12,000 for the 
purpose intended, the matter would not 
end there, because, under the Bill to 
which reference had been made, it was 
proposed to give power to the Naviga- 
tion Company to borrow a further sum 
of £10,000, which, added to the £12,000, 
would make a total of £22,000. After 
the election of the next Parliament there 
would be an agitation among the far- 
mers in the district for lowering the 
level of Lough Neagh, and this could 
not be done without some provision 
being made for payment of compensation 
to the Navigation Company. When this 
was done the position of matters would 
be simply this—that the Company would 
have £12,000 of the public money in 
their pockets; they would have raised 
another sum of £10,000 under their 
borrowing powers ; they would have the 
Canal to drain and break up into land, 
which they might sell for £10,000 or 
£15,000 more, for it would be worth 
something like that when capable of 
being utilized for agricultural purposes ; 
and they would also have a claim upon 
the Treasury for compensation for the 
stoppage of the Canal. That was what 
would be the result of the passing of 
the intended Bill. The Government 
clearly had paid very little attention to 
the second recommendation of the Royal 
Commission, and he did not know whe- 
ther they had consulted Lord Monteagle 
or Lord Monck upon the matter; but he 
certainly did think they ought to be glad 
to get out of the matter without havin 
to pay the £12,000. He should fee 
obliged to his hon. Friends if they 
would not insist in pressing the question 
further on that occasion after the pro- 
mise that had been made on behalf of 
the Government. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had listened to the discussion that had 
taken place on this subject with a good 
deal of interest, and he thought the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
had come to a very wise conchision in 
promising to take time to consider the 
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position in which he found himself with | 
regard tothe matter. It certainly seemed 
to him that it would be a perfect piece 
of folly to go and spend the proposed 
amount on the Ulster Canal at the pre- 
sent moment. He never knew a case in 
which all the Members for Ireland in 
all parts of the House were so unanimous. 
This being so, the Government ought to 
attach the greatest weight to their views 
upon the question; and unless he heard 
very strong reasons why the opinion of 
the Irish Members should be passed 
over, he should urge upon them the ad- 
visability of giving to that opinion a 
favourable consideration. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he only 
desired to say another word. He was 
very strongly opposed to this Vote, and 
he thought the Government ought to 
withdraw it, and agree to refer the Bill 
which was to deal with the subject to a 
Select Committee of the Irish Members 
for them to send in a Report upon the 
question. If the Government would pro- 
mise to do this, the time of the Com- 
mittee would be saved. There would 
be no difficulty in the withdrawal of the 
Vote, and no hardship would be involved 
in such a procedure, and it would, he 
thought, be much better to let the ques- 
tion be left, like so many others, for the 
House to deal with. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuixpers) said, he hoped his 
hon. Friends would not press the matter 
any furtheron that occasion, as he thought 
it would be quite sufficient if he pro- 
mised, on behalf of the Government, 
that full consideration should be given 
to the Bill, and that the money should 
not be expended unless the Bill was 
proceeded with. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS thought 
there could be no objection to the course 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, be- 
cause the present grant was mixed up 
with other matters which might make it 
difficult to withdraw it from the Vote. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked for some expla- 
nation with reference to the Vote for the 
Lough Erne Canal. He wanted to know 
what was to be done with the money ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that was a mat- 
ter altogether separate from the grant 
for the Ulster Canal. 

Mz. BIGGAR wished to know what 
the money put down in the Estimate 
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Mr. HIBBERT said, the Vote was 
in connection with the drainage of Lough 
Erne. Last year £3,000 was paid to- 
wards that expenditure. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the explanation 
was very satisfactory, and he was not 
prepared to oppose any Vote of money 
that was to be given for drainage pur- 
poses in Ireland. Another matter he 
wished to mention was that he had 
made inquiry of the Great Northern 
Railway Company as to the different 
rates charged for the carriage of coal 
delivered along that line, and he had 
found that the rates were quite as low 
at all the non-competing points as they 
were at the points where the line com- 
peted with the Canal; so that, as far as 
those carriage rates were concerned, 
there was no benefit derivable from the 
Canal. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he was quite of 
opinion that, as far as possible, the navi- 
gation should be made subservient to 
drainage. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, if 
the Government acted on the view just 
expressed by the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Hibbert), 
the Irish Members would have every 
reason to be satisfied. Their complaint 
had always been that the rivers provided 
by Nature had not been allowed by the 
Government to do the work rivers were 
intended todo. The business of a river 
was to carry the surplus water from the 
land to the sea; but either the Govern- 
ment or private Companies had inter- 
fered to prevent this, and had erected 
all sorts of artificial barriers, so that the 
rivers could not do their legitimate 
work, and the water was consequently 
kept back in many cases until it flooded 
hundreds and thousands of acres, and 
inflicted a vast amount of damage and 
ruin upon the country. He wished for 
a few minutes to call attention to an- 
other matter in connection with this 
Vote—namely, the sum put down for 
the purchase of sites and for new works 
and alterations. The sum for the pur- 
chase of sites figured in that Vote at the 
small amount of £15; but last year it 
was £520. The sum for new works and 
alterations was put down at £87,321, 
which showed an increase of £16,311 
on the amount voted under the same 
head last year. In the Appropriation 
Account of last year the large sum voted 
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alterations included new post offices to 
be built or premises to be converted, and 
for this purpose £6,900 was voted, of 
which only £1,600 was spent, so that 
over £5,300 had to be returned to the 
Treasury, the explanation being that 
sites were not available. Then there 
was an item for new barracks for the 
Constabulary in Galway, of which the 
greater portion was not spent, the ex- 
planation in that case also being that 
no site was available. There were similar 
items for Constabulary barracks in other 
places, and the money voted had, in the 
same way, remained unexpended for the 
same reason. The Government had ob- 
tained money year after year for these 
purposes, and had not been able to erect 
the intended buildings, because they 
could not get land for the sites, in con- 
sequence of which the money had had 
to be returned to the Treasury. They 
were now asking for money again for 
the purchase of sites, although the 
amount was small; and what he wished 
to suggest was that the Government 
should not ask for money to purchase 
sites until they had the sites to purchase. 
What, he asked, was the use of going 
on in such a manner? It was, in fact, 
sheer nonsense to submit to reasonable 
men such Estimates as these. He would 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he understood such a mode of 
doing business; for he (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) confessed that he could not ? 
He had examined the Appropriation Ac- 
counts and the Estimates, and he could 
not find out how it was the Government 
carried out all the works they proposed. 
The system adopted required amend- 
ment; as it was, a large number of 
works were put down every year under 
the head of this Vote, and the money 
was voted by the House, but not ex- 
pended, while there were a large num- 
ber of other works that were never sub- 
mitted or mentioned, and he supposed 
the money was expended in that way. 
On page 69 of the Estimates there was 
a long detailed account, from which it 
would be seen that sums varying from 
£20 to £1,800 had been expended on 
matters that were never even mentioned 
in the Estimates, and of which the 
House of Commons never knew any- 
thing. He asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
explain how it was that the Government 
spent money they never asked for ? 
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Mr. HIBBERT said, the sites for 
which the money was asked in the Vote 
had already been arranged for. He very 
much agreed with the hon. Member 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) in some of the 
remarks he had made. When the Esti- 
mates were in course of preparation, he 
had struck out certain amounts that were 
proposed for new barracks in various 
places for which the sites had not been 
already obtained, because he thought 
the money should not be put down in 
the Votes if the money was not to be 
expended. 
rn. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
if the hon. Gentleman would explain 
how, if this Vote were passed, it was 
possible for the Board of Works to ex- 
pend in the prae of land so small a 
sum as £15 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that sum was 
merely wanted for the purpose of com- 
pensation, and was not for the purchase 
of sites. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he agreed 
with hon. Members opposite in the hope 
which they had expressed that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not incur an 
further expenditure in connection wi 
the Ulster Canal Navigation, seeing that 
the weirs, locks, headings, and other 
things which impeded the drainage 
ought to be swept away. If the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Hibbert) would read the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission 
which sat to inquire into this question 
by the people of Antrim, he would per- 
ceive that they contributed passes a 
large sum towards the expenses of the 
Canal—that was to say, that the farmers 
who lived towards the lower part of the 
district had to pay from £1,000 to £1,200 
per annum as taxation for the purpose 
of keeping up this perfectly useless 
navigation. It had been shown that the 
tolls charged on the Canal did not pro- 
duce more than an average amount of 
£50 annually. The £1,100 or £1,200 
a-year was a very considerable tax upon 
the farmers of the district; and espe- 
cially so, when it was considered that it 
went for the purpose of keeping up a 
system of navigation on which there was 
no traffic. But that was not the sole 
objection to the Canal. Not only had the 
farmers to pay the sem mentioned, but 
they lost several hundred pounds per 
annum in consequence of the damages 
sustained from the floods caused by 
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keeping up weirs that co to be con- 
demned. He thought that a promise 
that no more money should be spent on 
the Canal would be satisfactory to the 
people of the district. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he was some- 
what surprised that the opposition to 
the Vote should continue, because he 
had, on the part of the Treasury, ex- 
pressed almost the same views with 
regarito the Ulster Canal Navigation 
as had been expressed by hon. Gentle- 
men in the course of this discussion. He 
had replied to the objections raised by 
hon. Members for Ireland by saying that 
the best thing probably that could be 
done under the circumstances was that 
the Vote should be allowed to pass, and 
that the £3,000 now asked for should 
not be used, unless the Bill already 
before the House was passed. Ashe had 
said, he was prepared to give an under- 
taking that that Bill would not be pro- 
ceeded with without very careful conside- 
ration. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Queen’s County (Mr. 
Arthur ©’Connor) had pointed out, with 
regard to the money voted by Parlia- 
ment, that if there was any portion of it 
not applied to the purposes for which it 
was intended, it should be returned into 
the Exchequer. There was a question 
which presented itself to him in con- 
nection with this Estimate to which he 
desired to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee and the hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Estimates. The question he de- 
sired to put to the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury was this— 
Was it a fact that sites had been ob- 
tained for the erection of public build- 
ings on account of which the sums that 
appeared on this Estimate were asked ? 
If so, he would then ask from what 
source the money was derived, because, 
as he had said, he understood from his 
hon. Friend the Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) that 
money not spent on the purchase of 
sites as intended by Parliament was re- 
turned to the Exchequer? If no money 
had been obtained since the money for- 
merly voted was unavailable, he ad- 
mitted that he was quite unable to 
understand how tlie Board of Works in 
Ireland could obtain funds for the pur- 
chase of sites for the new buildings 
proposed to be erected. For these rea- 
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sons he appealed to the hon. Gentleman 
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the Secre to the Treasury for in- 
formation with regard to this matter, 
and he certainly thought that be- 
fore the Vote was passed by the 
Committee a clear explanation ought 
to be forthcoming from the Treasury 
Bench on the subject of the purchase 
of sites. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, with reference 
to the question of the hon. Member for 
King’s County (Mr. Molloy) as to this 
item in the Estimate, he regretted that 
he was not at the moment able to give 
the cases in which sites had been ob- 
tained for new buildings. But he might 
say with regard to coastguard stations 
that one or two works were in progress, 
and that, therefore, sites must have been 
obtained for those works. With regard 
to the Royal Irish Constabulary bar- 
racks, he was unable to state what 
works were in progress, and, conse- 
quently, what sites had been obtained ; 
but he would make inquiries into the 
matter, and give the information asked 
for by the hon. Member for King’s 
County. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, there was an 
item of £1,800 for estimated cost of a 
new post office at Galway, and he would 
ask the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury if he was in a position to 
give him any information with regard 
to that proposed new building? He 
would like to know whether the arrange- 
ments for the purchase of a site for the 
building had Sout completed, because 
he was certain that any number of suit- 
able sites could be obtained in Galway ? 
Was any progress being made with the 
work at Galway? He observed that 
part of the total estimated sum of £1,800 
—that was to say, £900—was called a 
Re-Vote in the Estimate. He would be 
glad to know if there was to be a new 
site for the post office ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: Yes, I think so. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, in page 56 of 
the Estimates there was anitem on which 
he desired to have some information 
before the Vote was agreed to. Under 
the heading ‘‘ State and Official Re- 
sidences in Phonix Park and Dublin 
Castle,” there was a charge to the 
amount of £5,000 for sanitary improve- 
ments. As the Estimate gave no details 
of the improvements in question, he 
thought that before the Vote passed out 
of the hands of the Committee, hon. 
Members were entitled to receive an ex- 
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lanation from the hon. Gentleman the 
ecretary to the Treasury with regard 
to the nature of those sanitary works. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that the Vote 
on which the hon. Member for King’s 
County asked for information related to 
Dublin Castle and the Viceregal Lodge. 
It had been found that the whole of the 
sanitary arrangements there were in a 
bad state, and it was accordingly thought 
desirable that they should be placed in a 
more satisfactory condition. He might 
mention that the reason why attention 
had been called to this matter was that 
the hon. Member for North Northamp- 
tonshire (Mr. Spencer) had suffered 
from typhoid fever at the Castle. An 
inquiry had been afterwards made into 
the state of the buildings, and it was 
then discovered to be necessary for the 
health of public servants and others that 
improved sanitary arrangements should 
be carried out. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, there were a 
number of items in connection with the 
State and Official Residences and Depart- 
ments in Dublin to which he felt it his 
duty to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee and the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury. He found on 
page 59 of the Estimates charges amount- 
ing to a very large sum—no less than 
£15,000 —on account of maintenance 
and repairs in the course of the year at 
the official residence of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, at the Viceregal 
Lodge and Gardens, and at the Chief 
Secretary’s Lodge and the departments 
connected with the Office of Chief Se- 
eretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. If so large a sum were pro- 
posed to be spent by the Treasury 
on the maintenance and repair of the 
official residence of the Prime Minis- 
ter, or any other official in England, 
he asked what would be said? The 
Committee must bear in mind that these 
charges were for the maintenance and 
repair of the private residences of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the 
Chief Secretary, as distinguished from 
their public offices, for which there was 
a large Vote presently coming forward. 
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were now asked for a sum of no less 
than £14,000 for painting, papering, 
mending window-sills, and such like 
matters, at the private residences of the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secre- 
. tary. 
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Mr. HIBBERT: I think the hon. 
Member is taking the total brought for- 
ward from the previous page. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that was not so. 
The particular items he was referring to 
were all stated separately on page 59, 
and they were as follows :—Dublin 
Castle] Residences, £5,971; Under Se- 
cretary’s House, £198; Viceregal Lodge, 
Gardens, &c., £3,808; Private Secre- 
tary’s Lodge, £312; Chief Secretary’s 
Ledge, Gardens, &c., £1,607; Under 
Secretary’s Lodge and Demesne, £1,000 ; 
Chief Secretary’s Office and Branches, 
£1,174. The total of these sums 
amounted, as he had already pointed 
out, to about £15,000, or, to speak with 
accuracy, £14,070. Now, the sum in 
question was so very large that he con- 
sidered the Committee were fairly en- 
titled to ask for some of the details of 
the maintenance and repairs of the resi- 
dences of the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. He would 
draw attention particularly to one of the 
items relating to the Dublin Castle Re- 
sidences. The Committee would observe 
under the general head of ‘‘ Maintenance, 
Repairs, Fittings, &c., by Servants of 
the Board of Works,” that there was in 
column Ea charge of £39 for materials 
used by them. Without the attention 
of the Committee being drawn to the 
circumstance, he believed hon. Members 
would hardly imagine the amount of 
the charge for labour in using up the 
materials supplied to the servants of the 
Board of Works. It was no less than 
£1,080—the cost of the materials, as he 
had already pointed out, being £39 
only. Then, again, if the Committee 
would refer to the charge on account of 
the Chief Secretary’s Lodge, Gardens, 
&e., it would be found that the amount 
of payment for labour was £300, while 
the charge for the materials used by the 
servants of the Board of Works was 
£10 only. Now, without the details, it 
was impossible for the Committee to see 
how these large amounts were arrived 
at; and, in the absence of such details, 
he was obliged to say that the whole 
thing had very much the appearance of 


job. 

Mr. SEXTON said, there were a 
number of questions arising on this 
Vote in which hon. Gentlemen on those 
Benches took a strong interest; and at 
that point of the discussion he thought 
it might be convenient if he stated what 
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course he and his hon. Friends proposed 
to take with regard to it. Bis hon. 
Friend the Member for Wicklow (Mr. 
W. J. Corbet) desired to refer to the 
subject of the harbour at Arklow, and 
to raise the question as to the manner 
in which that harbour had been dealt 
with. The vital question would also be 
raised as to the way in which the Office 
of Works in Ireland were in the habit 
of dealing with the piers and harbours 
in the country generally. Under the 
circumstances, therefore, and seeing that 
the discussion of the points referred to 
were likely to occupy some time, he 
would put it to the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Hibbert) 
to consider whether it would not be 
convenient to postpone the further dis- 
cussion of the Vote, and to proceed with 
Votes No. 21 and 22—that was to say, 
the Votes for the Royal University, Ire- 
land, Buildings, and the Science and Art 
Buildings, Dublin. He thought those 
Votes might be passed, if his suggestion 
that the present discussion should deter- 
mine were agreed to. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, a Report would 
be laid on the Table of the House with 
reference to Piers and Harbours, and 
he thought that discussion of the ques- 
tion had better await the publication of 
that Report. He did not think the 
policy of the Board of Works, Ireland, 
could be discussed on this Vote. He 
asked that they might be allowed to 
proceed with the Vote for Public Build- 
ings that evening, and take the discus- 
sion on the Arklow Harbour when hon. 
Members were in possession of the Re- 
port he had mentioned. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he could assure 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury that the suggestion he had 
made for the postponement of the Vote 
was for the purpose of meeting the con- 
venience of the Committee ; if, however, 
the Government insisted on the discus- 
sion of the Vote continuing, all he could 
say was that he and his hon. Friends 
would proceed. The discussion of the 
question that would be raised by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Wicklow 
(Mr. W. J. Corbet) would occupy a 
considerable portion of time; and 
if the Government desired to get on 
with other Business, he thought their 
general plan would be served by fall- 
ing in with the suggestion he had 
thrown out. 


Mr. Sexton 
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Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL said, with 
regard to the Registration of Voters 
(Scotland) Bill, it had been expected by 
hon. Members for Scotland that the Mo- 
tion for going into Committee on the 
Bill would come on at a reasonable hour 
of the evening, and therefore they had 
not thought it necessary to block the 
Bill. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he should be 
glad to agree to an arrangement which 
would be convenient to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wicklow (Mr. W. J. Corbet); 
but he doubted whether it would be right 
to raise the question of the policy of the 
Board of Works, Ireland, with respect to 
fishery piers on this point. There was 
no money taken for fishery piers in the 
Estimate. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it would not 
be in Order to discuss the action of the 
Board of Works, Ireland, with refer- 
ence to fishery piers on this Vote. He 
gave no opinion as to the other point 
with regard to the harbour at Arklow ; 
but the discussion on fishery piers could 
not be taken on the Estimate before the 
Committee. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
would ask the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary to the Treasury if he would 
consent to postpone the Vote until after 
the discussion suggested on the policy of 
the Board of Works, Ireland, had been 
taken on the Vote for the Board of 
Works ? 

Mr. HIBBERT assented. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(3.) £29,000, to complete the sum 
for Science and Art Buildings, Dublin. 


(4.) £23,428, to complete the sum for 
the Royal University, Ireland, Build- 
ings. 

Mr. SEXTON said, there was one 
question that presented itself in connec- 
tion with this Vote. The sum asked 
for was for the Royal University Build- 
ings, the foundation stone of which had 
recently been laid by a distinguished 
Person. He would point out that the 
Bross Estimate for the buildings had 

een £74,000, that the gross expendi- 
ture, actual and estimated up to the 
3ist of March last, had been about 
£42,000, and that the amount of the 
Vote now asked for was something over 
£27,000, leaving a further amount of 
between £4,000 and £5,000 to be voted 
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to complete the work. As this matter 
had occupied some years, he urged that 
it should be concluded without delay, 
and with that view he would suggest 
that the balance of about £4,000 left 
over for next year should be added 
to the current Vote, and that an effort 
should be made to close the work in the 
current financial year. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, it was con- 
sidered impossible to complete the work 
this year, and, therefore, the Vote had 
been proposed as submitted, and could 
not conveniently be altered. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR rose to 
Order. It appeared that the question 
which his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had been discussing 
was that of the Royal University, Ire- 
land, Buildings; but he was under the 
impression that, before the Chairman put 
that Vote, he had read the heading of 
the Vote for Science and Art Buildings, 
Dublin. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he had put 
the Vote for Science and Art Buildings, 
Dublin, first. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that was his impression, whereas the 
Vote for the Royal University, Ireland, 
Buildings, came first in order, and the 
Vote for the Science and Art Buildings, 
Dublin, afterwards. He had been turn- 
ing over the pages of the Estimates, and 
had never contemplated that the Chair- 
man had come to the Royal University 
Vote. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, he was going 
somewhat on the statement of the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), who 
had suggested to the Secretary to the 
Treasury that the two next Votes should 
be taken, and the discussion on the Vote 
for Public Works and Buildings, Ire- 
land, postponed. Having put the Sci- 
ence and Art Buildings Vote, and seeing 
no one rise, he had passed it. 


Vote agreed to 


(5.) £16,398, to complete the sum for 
Lighthouses Abroad. 


(6.) £25,103, to complete the sum for 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings. 


Committee report Progress. 
Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


{ APRIL 23, 1885} 
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REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—[Brit 132.] 

(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 

Scotland.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): In moving that you, Sir, do 
leave the Chair, I will, as requested by 
some hon. Members, explain the pur- 
poses and objects of the Scottish Regis- 
tration Bill. I may say that I do not 
propose to ask that anything more be 
done than that the Committee be set 
up to-night, so that there shall be time 
for the Bill to be circulated in Scotland, 
and the clauses taken not sooner than 
next week. In regard to the Bill, I 
may say that there is one clause in it 
which has a similar object, and is ana- 
logous to a clause in the English and 
Irish Bills. I mean the 5th clause, 
which contains a special provision as to 
voters in 1885, which provides that— 

‘Any person deemed to be an inhabitant 
occupier, under section 3 of the Representation 
of the People Act, 1884, shall be registered in 
like manner as though the Representation of 
the People Act had been in existence through- 
out the year 1834, and had been duly carried 
into effect.”’ 

That clause is framed to meet the pos- 
sibility of its being held that the service 
franchise could be defeated by saying 
that, inasmuch as it was created for the 
first time by Section 2? of the Act of 
1884, there had not been the requisite 
period of possession. The person en- 
titled to the service franchise is to be 
deemed to be an inhabitant occupier 
of such dwelling-house for the creation 
of the new qualification ; and in case it 
should by any possibility be held that 
that is a new qualification, this clause 
has been introduced for the like reason 
as the corresponding clauses in the 
English and Irish Bills. With respect 
to the rest of the Bill, I may say it is 
directed substantially to obtain an 
amendment of the Valuation Roll, 
which, as is well known to the Scotch 
Members, is the basis of the voters’ list, 
and there are various particulars in 
which there seems to be room for 
amendment of that Roll, and obtaining 
a simpler and speedier method of mak- 
ing out the voters’ lists. Under the 


Valuation Act of 1854, comparatively 
simple forms of Schedule were provided. 
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The-forms of Schedule there provided, 
and the enactments regarding them, 
were repealed by the County Voters’ 
Act of 1861 ; and somewhat more elabo- 
rate forms of Schedule were there pro- 
vided, containing some things which we 
regard as unnecessary, and not contain- 
ing certain things which are now essen- 
tial to meet the requirements of the 
existing law. I may mention, for ex- 
ample, that in the form of Schedule 
ee, the heading ‘‘ Tenant”’ was 

ivided into three classes—tenunts under 
19 years, tenants between 19 and 57, 
and tenants over 57 years. It appears 
to us that that was an unnecessary sub- 
division, and we propose to simplify it 
by simply making one class of tenant. 
There was another entry in the Roll 
which I think, by almost universal con- 
sent, is unnecessary. I refer to the 
head which deals with the matter of feu- 
duties. Now, feu-duties are no longer 
a qualification for voting as regards the 
future. As regards the past, of course, 
there is already the information con- 
tained in the existing Rolls. And the 
requisite information can now be ob- 
tained without encumbering the Roll, 
which will now be a much longer docu- 
ment than it was formerly, by keeping 
up that heading ; and so we propose no 
longer to continue it. There are various 
other matters with regard to which we 
think that the present Roll has been 
simplified. We propose by one of the 
sections here to allow an Order in 
Council to vary from time to time the 
forms of the Roll, and to obviate the 
necessity of any Parliamentary sanction 
being obtained for that end. That, I 
think, is common to this Bill with the 
English and Irish Bills. Then, in re- 
gard to Clause 4 of the Bill, I may ex- 
plain that that has been introduced with 
the object of providing certain addi- 
tional means of obtaining the requisite 
information to those provided by the 
Act of 1884, which has been represented 
by many experienced assessors as scarcely 
applicable, and scarcely so simple as 
might be desired; and, accordingly, we 
have provided certain additional means 
for obtaining that information. As re- 
gards Section 6, it has been thought 
necessary to provide for each dwelling- 
house having a separate entry, inasmuch 
as each dwelling-house may be the sub- 
ject of a separate qualification. It has 

een thought right that a separate entry 


Zhe Lord Advocate 
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of it should be made. No doubt, it may 
sometimes happen that the whole of a 
dwelling-house may be occupied by a 
person not a voter, possibly by a woman, 
or by a minor; but, still, that is by 
common consent agreed to be a useful 
entry, as well for rating as for every 
other purpose. Then, as regards Sec- 
tion 7, that is directed to provide that, 
where the parish is divided into, or 
forms part of, more than one polling 
district, the register of voters in such 
parish shall be made up separately for 
each polling district. In regard to Sec- 
tion 8, I may say that if there had been 
no question except that of Parliamen- 
tary registration, it would probably have 
been unnecessary; but then, even in 
the case of burghs which under the 
Bill now going through Parliament— 
I mean the Parliamentary Elections 
(Redistribution) Bill—may cease to re- 
turn, or may continue to return, a Mem- 
ber to Parliament, they will continue to 
have a municipal registrar, and, conse- 
quently, it has been thought right to 
aor the separate entity of the 

urgh, rather for municipal than for 
Parliamentary purposes. In regard to 
Section 9, that has been directed to pro- 
viding a simple and cheaper form of 
advertisement than formerly existed. 
There was great complaint that the 
method of advertising was unsatisfac- 
tory and very expensive, and, accord- 
ingly, Section 9 is directed to a cheaper 
method of making the requisite publi- 
cation. Section 10 is quite an executive 
clause, intended to provide for the ap- 
pointment of assessors to counties that 
are divided, and I scarcely think that 
any explanation is required in regard to 
it. With regard to Section 11, it is, 
probably, enough to say that it has been 
suggested from various parts of the 
country, and I think with very good 
reason, that it is better that the assessor 
should not hold some of the offices which 
are mentioned in this section. We pro- 
pose that he should not be employed 
as a collector of poor rates, or as & 
factor or labour agent. That will meet 
with the general sense of the House, I 
think. With respect to the 12th sec- 
tion, I may simply say that it is directed 
to provide for the case of police burghs. 
Under the Valuation Act there were 
only Parliamentary and Royal burghs 
provided for; but in many cases, under 
present law, the police burgh is such 
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an important community that it seems 
reasonable to provide for a separate 
valuation of the accounts of property, 
which have previously been provided for 
in the case of Royal and Parliamentary 
burghs. I have gone through all the 
clauses in a very few words, because I 
do not propose that they should be con- 
sidered now; but I think any hon. Mem- 
bers who are familiar with the work of 
making up the register in Scotland will 
see that the various provisions here are 
all directed to simplify and make more 
effective the provisions of the existing 
law. I do not say that the Bill is not 
susceptible of amendment, and between 
now and the time when we come to con- 
sider the clauses hon. Members will 
have an opportunity of suggesting any 
Amendments that may occur to them. 
But what I have said will, I think, make 
plain the objects with which we have 
introduced the Bill in its present form. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—( The Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he wished to 
eall the attention of the House to the 
perticular form of this Bill. The right 


hon. and learned Lord Advocate would 
pardon him (Mr. Warton) for saying so; 
but he had noticed all through the 
speech they had just listened to that the 
word ‘‘ section’ had been used instead 
of ‘‘clause,” which it was usual to 
adopt in connection with Acts of Parlia- 
ment. He (Mr. Warton) did not know 
whether, in this matter, there was a 
difference between Scotch and English 
law ; but, according to ordinary Parlia- 
mentary proceeding, it was customary 
to use the word “‘clause.”’ So far as the 
5th clause was concerned, it seemed to 
him (Mr. Warton) an extraordinary 
proposition, that after they had solemnly 
arranged the date at which the Fran- 
chise Bill should come into force as an 
Act—that it should not come into force 
until Ist January this year—they should 
assume, under this clause, that the 
Franchise Act had been in existence 
during the whole of 1884. It seemed 
most absurd that, after all the discus- 
sion which had taken place on the sub- 
ject, and the serious Amendments which 
had been moved—notably the Amend- 
ment moved by the hon. Member for 
South Northumberland (Mr. Albert 
Grey)—as to the date at which the 
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Franchise Act should come into ope- 
ration, they should pass a measure which 
assumed that it had come into force 
a year before it did. With regard to 
the service franchise, in respect of 
which the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate had inserted this 5th clause, 
he (Mr. Warton) remembered moving 
an Amendment to the proposal in the 
Bill to provide that the service fran- 
chise was only to come into operation in 
the event of a contract entered into be- 
tween the master and servant, and re- 
quiring evidence of the contract. This 
singular and new kind of franchise was 
very undefined as compared with every 
other kind. It was difficult to see ser- 
vice in the same way as one could see a 
house that a man was occupying. He 
had moved an Amendment so as to 
secure a starting point in the case of the 
service franchise ; but he had been met 
by the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
Gladstone), and other right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, with the statement that 
it was not at all necessary. Now, they 
saw the result of his Amendment bein 
refused. They found that there would 
be all sorts of doors open to fraud and 
imposture. Persons would be coming 
forward on all hands, saying they had 
been occupying the relative positions of 
master and servant, and arrangements 
patched up in a few days for a political 
purpose would be declared in the coolest 
manner possible, and would, under this 
5th clause, stand as if they had existed 
during the whole of 1884. This seemed 
to him a most extraordinary provision, 
and he was not all sure that the House 
would consent to it when it came to 
consider it in Committee. He anticipated 
that if it were passed it would lead to a 
wholesale manufacture of service quali- 
fications, and would, consequently, be- 
become a prolific producer of fagot 
votes. He hoped the 5th clause would 
be rejected. He did not intend to follow 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate through the other clauses of the 
Bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, they were all 
indebted to the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate for his clear statement 
with regard to the provisions of the Bill 
before them. They were especially in- 
debted to him for making his speech to- 
night, because they were all anxious that 
the Bill should be pushed forward with 
the least possible delay. It seemed, so 
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far as he was able to judge, that it 
would effect a substantial improvement 
in the Registration Law of Scotland. 
They had the advantage at present {of a 
more simple system of registration than 
either England or Ireland, and the Bill 
would still further simplify that system. 
It would have the further advantage o 
putting the counties more on a level 
with the boroughs in this respect—that 
the county assessors would have the 
obligation laid on them of making up 
the voters’ list more rapidly than they 
were obliged to do at present. He hoped 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate would take care that they should 
have sufficient time for the due con- 
sideration of the clauses. He did not 
wish, at this moment, to go into the 
details of the Bill; but seeing that it 
was only put into their hands this morn- 
ing, and that those interested in the 
subject had not had sufficient time to 
consider it, he would ask the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate to take care 
that sufficient time was given for the 
due consideration of the clauses. 

Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
agreed with what had fallen from the 
last speaker (Mr. Buchanan), that the 
registration system of Scotland was better 
than that of England, and much more 
self-acting. They had not the worry 
and expense of looking after the regis- 
tration as in England, where candidates 
for seats in this House were put to great 
trouble and expense—in addition to 
their other numerous troubles and ex- 
penses—in looking after the voters on 
the list. He thought it should be a 
public burden, and not a burden on the 
candidates; and he was confident that 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate would do his best to maintain and 
improve the good registration which 

revailed in Scotland. He (Sir George 

ampbell) only wished to express a hope 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would take very great care that, in 
extending the system to the counties— 
which would be a delicate and, per- 
haps, a somewhat difficult task—he did 
not throw on the candidates similar 
burdens to those imposed by the English 
law. His experience in England was 
that whenever duties of this kind were 
to be performed, under statutory obli- 
gation, by people who held their office 
for life, they were performed extremely 
ill, and to that, he believed, was due all 


Mr. Buchanan 
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the trouble and expense candidates in 
England were obliged to incur in regard 
to 


e registration of voters. His atten- 
tion had been called to the unsatisfactory 
way in which jury lists were prepared 
in England, and he trusted the right 
hon. and learned Lotd Advocate would 


f | take care to maintain the superior sys- 


tem which existed in Scotland. No 
doubt it would be difficult to bring the 
new voters thoroughly and efficiently 
upon the Roll. His own experience was 
that in Scotland, under the new system, 
there was a danger of the compound 
voting system prevailing in England 
coming in by superiors undertaking to 
pay the public rates, and still more 
would it be so with regard to the service 
franchise, and he had no doubt great 
care would require to be taken in that 
respect. He was sure the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate would do 
his best, and consult the best authorities © 
in Scotland, and give a reasonable in- 
terval for the consideration of the 
clauses. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had under- 
stood, at Question time to-day, that as 
soon as Mr. Speaker left the Chair, the 
Government would agree to report Pro- 
gress, and would fix some day next 
week for proceeding with the clauses. 
He would ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate, if he 
would be kind enough to say, before the 
Question was put, when he proposed to 
go on with the clauses? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, it would be either Tues- 
day or Wednesday; he was not quite 
sure which. It would probably be 
Tuesday; but it might be Wednesday. 
He proposed to put it down for Tuesday. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE trusted the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would not 
take the Committee stage on Tuesday. 
The Bill came out only last night, and 
it was quite impossible that the consti- 
tuents could communicate with Mem- 
bers before that time. He trusted that 
Wednesday would be the day. 

Mr. WARTON said, he wished to 
point out that Report of the Parliamen- 
tary Elections (Redistribution) Bill was 
down for Tuesday next. If the Regis- 
tration Bill were put down for the same 
day, there would be two Bills fixed, each 
having precedence over all other mea- 
sures. There would then arise a ques- 
tion as to which could be taken first, 
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each having precedence over the other. 
He could not understand, under the cir- 
cumstances, how the Government could 
think of putting these two Bills down 
for the same day. Which Bill would 
have precedence ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): The Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Redistribution) Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON: The Parliamentary 
Elections (Redistribution) Bill was in- 
troduced first and obtained its pre- 
cedence first. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Yes; that is the senior Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
Committee report Progress. 


Mr. SPEAKER: To sit again—on 
what day ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Monday next; but not with 
the intention of proceeding with it on 
that day. We will announce then when 
it will be taken. 

Mr. SEXTON: I object to Monday. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
a short time ago distinctly declared that 
it was proposed to take the Bill on 
Tuesday. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Monday is fixed, not with 
the intention of proceeding with the Bill 
on that day, but of announcing when it 
will be proceeded with. 

Mr. SEXTON : Very well; but I can- 
not help thinking it would be much 
more satisfactory if original promises 
were kept. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought they 
were not guarding themselves with suf- 
ficient care against possible contingen- 
cies. They had already put down the 
Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution ) 
Bill for Monday; but they were told 
that it might not be taken on that day, 
as they would be engaged then in con- 
sidering the Vote of Credit. But it was 
possible that the Vote of Credit might 
not last long. The policy of the Go- 
vernment in that respect might be con- 
sidered wise, and the Vote of Credit 
might not take long to consider. In 
that case they would have two Bills 
down, each taking precedence of the 
other, and in all probability they would 
get into amess. They had better not 

ave down for the same day two Bills, 
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each of which was entitled to 
first on the day it came on. ne 
Lorpv RICHARD GROS OR said, 
that if the Bill were put do Re Tuee- 
day or Wednesday it would iately | 
take precedence, and that the Govern- -/ 
ment did not wish at present.” If it ~ 
were put down for Monday, it could 
piased for any other day when they saw 
what arrangements could be made for 
the Business. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 





EAST INDIA UNCLAIMED STOCKS BILL. 
(Mr. Kynaston Cross, Mr. Hibbert.) 
[BILL 125.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. WARTON: I rise to Order. 
This is not a Money Bill in the proper 
sense of the word, and, therefore, is 
subject to the half-past 12 o’clock Rule. 
The second reading has been chal- 
lenged, and I ask your opinion on the 
point, Mr. Speaker ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: This Bill, under the 
Standing Order, is the same as an ordi- 
nary Money Bill. It is essentially a 
Money Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


—_—-—9—— 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS (VOTING). 
ADDITION TO SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Select Committee on School Board Elections 
(Voting) to consist of Twenty-three Members ; 
—Mr. » Pw Mortey and Mr, Gorst added to 
the Committee.—( Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Mr. SEXTON: This is a most ob- 
jectionable and surprising Motion. The 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
matter is not here, and he is perfectly 
aware that the subject is one of conten- 
tion and of difference of opinion in the 
House. I respectfully ask the noble 
Lord whether it is necessary to go on 
with the matter now ? 

Lorv RICHARD GROSVENOR: 
The hon. Member made no objection, 
otherwise I should not have proposed to 
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go on with the Motion. The Motion is 
merely a formal one. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, there was no 
objection taken to the Motion. 

rn. BIGGAR asked where the first 
meeting of the Committee would be ? 

Lorpv RICHARD GROSVENOR: I 
am not a Member of it. 

Mr. WARTON thought the Motion 
was in rather a peculiar form. There 
was nothing toshow from the Notice given 
that the Committee was now composed 
of 21 Members. They could only guess 
or assume that it was. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The number 21 
were originally nominated, and now two 
have been added. 



















METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Viscount Lewisuam, Bill to 
amend the Metropolis Management Act, ordered 
to be brought in by Viscount Lewisuaw, Sir 
Cuartes Mitts, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Mr. 
James Srvart, Mr. Granruam, and Mr. 
Boorp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 128.] 












FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AcT (1875) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Tomurnson, Bill to de- 
clare the true meaning of section twenty-two 
of “ The Friendly Societies Act, 1875,’’ ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Tomutnson, Mr. Sran- 
nope, Mr. Wuirtey, and Captain AyLmer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 139.] 











METROPOLITAN STREETS ACT (1867) 
EXTENSION BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Henny H. Fow er, Bill 
to extend the area to which “The Metropolitan 


Streets Act, 1867,” applies, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Henny H. Fowrer and Secretary 


Sir Wituiam Harcourt. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 137.] 









House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]—Pvnuic Brus—First Reading— 
Metropolis (Tabard Street, Newington) Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation * (81); Metro- 
polis (Hughes Fields, Deptford) * (82); Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders 
(Public Health Act) (No. 2)* (83); Local 
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Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders 
— Act) (No. 3) * (84); Arbitration * 
(85). 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) * (57), 

Committee— Report — Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (Ireland) Provisional Orders * (70) ; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor 
Law) (No. 2)* (71); Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 3)* 
(72); Royal Irish Constabulary Redistribu- 
tion * (75) ; Egyptian Loan ® (74). 

Report —Infants * (78). 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders * (66) ; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) * (67); Solicitors (Ire- 
land) * (53), and passed. 


BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 57.) 
(The Earl of Dathousie.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, that about a week ago a Me- 
morandum was circulated among their 
Lordships describing the general scope 
and operation of the Bill. That state- 
ment contained a very concise and lucid 
description of the provisions of the Bill, 
and as he presumed that those of their 
Lordships who were interested in the sub- 
ject had read the document, they would 
not expect him to enter into the matter at 
such length as would have been neces- 
sary if that Memorandum had not been 
issued. He would, neverthless, say a 
few words as to the reasons which had 
induced the Government to deal with 
the subject in this particular form. In 
the first place, he would remind their 
Lordships that this Bill was no new mea- 
sure. It had already been before the 
House of Commons, and, in fact, had 
passed through a Select Committee of 
the House last year. The Bill was now 
before their Lordships precisely in the 
shape in which it left the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons last 
year, with the exception of a few verbal 
changes. The Bill dealt with the whole 
municipal administration of towns. It 
consolidated and amended the existin 
legislation. It covered the same groun 
as was covered by the Police Bills of 1883 
and 1850, and the General Police Act of 
1862. Theseries of enactments had atwo- 
fold object. In the first place, they pro- 
vided a municipal government for popu- 





lous places which had grown up without 
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having any constitution granted them 
by Royal Charter, or any other form 
of municipal government. And, se- 
condly, they conferred upon the autho- 
rities of the existing Royal burghs and 
other burghs such additional powers as 
they did not then possess. These burghs 
had already a constitution of Magis- 
trates, of Councillors, and other officers. 
The Magistrates exercised considerable 
jurisdiction, both criminal and civil ; but 
under their constitution the powers of 
assessment which they possessed were 
of a very limited character. They had 
no means, and, indeed, it was not their 
duty by statute, to support any regular 
Police Force. Neither had they the 
means of making improvements of any 
kind—of providing for a water supply, 
or of taking any effective measures in 
reference to public health. These serious 
defects it was intended to remedy by 
these several Acts. The previous Acts 
of 1850 and 1862, were permissive in 
their character. They could be adopted 
either in whole or in part; but, as a 
matter of fact, they generally were 
adopted by a great majority of the 
towns. ‘The last Act, that of 1862, was 
adopted by a very large majority of the 
burghs of Scotland. That Act was passed 
five years before the present Public 
Health Act, and it dealt with various 
topics relating to public health. Some of 
these matters were afterwards dealt with 
by the Public Health Act, such as cleans- 
ing of streets, the ventilation of build- 
ings, the management of public sewers, 
the management of slaughterhouses, and 
many other matters of that kind. But 
it was a matter for serious consideration 
whether these subjects should be left 
out of this Bill, in order to be dealt 
with by some future measure as an 
amendment of the Public Health Act, 
or whether the Municipal Code, which 
was already provided by the series 
of Police Acts, should in these matters 
as well as in other respects be brought 
up to the present day. After much 
consideration the latter course appeared 
to Her Majesty’s Government to be, on 
the whole, the best course to pursue. 
In the first place, the Public Health 
Act was a general Act, and applicable 
not merely to the urban, but also to rural 
communities. Any amending Act would 
also have to be general in its character, 
and would have to apply to all sanitary 
matters in urban as well as in rural dis- 
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tricts. It appeared to the Government 
that any such general measure of amend- 
ment ought to be followed by a reform 
of local county government. The Go- 
vernment were already pledged to deal 
with that question; but the period at 
which they could hope to deal with it 
was still distant, and the matters requir- 
ing to be dealt with were of most urgent 
importance. The second reason was, 
that the municipal burghs of Scotland 
were taking a great interest in this 
Bill, and were very anxious that their 
sanitary provisions should be incorpo- 
rated ina Burgh Police Code. In proof 
of this, he might mention that the largest 
towns in Scotland had private Police 
Acts of their own, and that most of 
these had been passed subsequent to 
the passing of the General Public 
Health Act. The Convention of Royal 
Burghs, to whom the Government were 
very much indebted for their careful 
consideration of this Bill, had unani- 
mously approved of this manner of 
dealing with the subject. In fact, the 
opinion of Scotland was unanimous, 
with the exception of the Police Com- 
missioners of Glasgow. Their objec- 
tions, however, were only recently raised, 
and until quite lately this Bill had the 
absolute and unanimous approval of the 
burghs of Scotland. As he had already 
said, the previous Acts were permissivein 
their character; but after an experience 
of 50 years of nearly all the towns of 
Scotland, it was thought that probably 
the right principle of dealing with the 
municipal administration in Scotland 
ought to be pretty nearly settled. The 
great majority of the existing police 
burghs and the inhabitants of those 
populous places which had no previous 
municipal constitution of their own, 
having adopted the Permissive Bills, the 
provisions of the present Bill were made 
compulsory. But there was a partial 
exception. Six of the largest towns in 
Scotland had obtained in recent years 
private Police Acts of theirown. These 
Acts had been found to meet the pecu- 
liarities of each case. These Acts, con- 
sequently, the towns themselves were 
very anxious to retain so far as they 
ossibly could. It seemed reasonable, 
woe 8 that those provisions in the 
Bills which applied to certain matters 
pertaining to the public law should be 
made compulsory in all towns—such 
provisions, for example, as the estab- 
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lishment and regulation of the Police 
Force. The Police Force was, of course, 
supported in great part by the Imperial 
Government of the State. That alone 
was some reason for dealing with it 
in a compulsory manner. But it was 
desirable that the case should be dealt 
with by one uniform system. The 
second matters which were compulsory 
were those portions of the Bill which 
related to public health, and also mat- 
ters pertaining to the Criminal Law. 
While all these portions of the Bill 
would be compulsory, the remainder 
would be optional to the large towns. 
Therefore, while the Bill provided for a 
general repeal of the Police Acts, those 
— of the private Police Acts which 

ealt with other matters which the Bill 
did not make compulsory were saved ; 
while the other parts of the private 
Police Acts dealing with matters which 
were dealt with-compulsorily by this 
Bill were repealed. This might, per- 


haps, seem rather a complicated ex- 
planation; but the Bill itself was as 
clear and as well-arranged as the com- 
plicated nature of the subject admitted 
of. The complication was in the sub- 
ject, and not in the Bill. 


To sweep 
away all existing Private Acts, as was 
suggested, and to substitute a General 
Act of Parliament to simplify the law, 
would be a very unpopular measure, 
and would meet with considerable op- 
position. An objection to this Bill was 
that it had a somewhat grandmotherly 
tendency. To that he would reply that 
there was scarcely anything in the Bill 
that was not already contained in Private 
Acts of Parliament. There was very little 
new matter in the Bill, and certainly 
it contained no new principle. There- 
fore the Government, in asking the 
House to pass the measure, were not 
asking their Lordships to take a leap in 
the dark. An experience of 20 years, it 
seemed to them, ought to suffice to dis- 
cover the right method of dealing with 
municipal matters. If their Lordships 
sanctioned the second reading, he would 
move that the Bill be referred to a Se- 
lect Committee oftheir Lordships’ House. 
It was a very long measure, and one 
which the House would hardly care to 
deal with, except by a Select Committee. 
He begged, therefore, to move the second 
reading, on the understanding that it 
would be afterwards referred to a Select 
Committee of their Lordships’ House. 


The Earl of Dathousie 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,” 
—(The Earl of Dathousie.) 


Lorpv BALFOUR said, he was glad 
to hear from the noble Earl that he 
proposed to move that the Bill be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee of their 
Lordships’ House. When their Lord- 
ships considered that there were 529 
clauses in the Bill, besides 50 pages of 
Schedules, they would probably be of 
opinion that that was the right way of 
dealing with it. At the same time, there 
were one or two matters of general prin- 
ciple in the Bill to which he wished to 
call the attention of the House before the 
Bill went to a Select Committee—chiefly 
some of the provisions in regard to the 
police administration, and as to the enor- 
mous powers—he believed the unprece- 
dentedly large powers—given to magis- 
trates in burghs to deal with offences, 
many of which were of the most petty 
kind, and which he could not help think- 
ing would be much better left to the 
general good sense of the community. 
With regard to the administration of 
the police, the present state of the law 
was this—that all burghs of 7,000 in- 
habitants or more might, if they chose, 
maintain their own police. The proposal 
in the Bill was that all burghs of 20,000 
inhabitants should do so, and that all 
burghs which had more than 5,000 in- 
habitants, and which at present main- 
tained their own police, should ccntinue 
todoso. Hethought it would be much 
more satisfactory if this Bill had gone a 
little further in abolishing independent 
jurisdiction in the matter of police. The 
Bill itself admitted this principle, be- 
cause it said that in future no more new 
independent jurisdictions of this kind 
would be created, and it just continued 
those which were at present in existence. 
He did not think he should be contra- 
dicted when he said that it was in con- 
formity with the general policy of Par- 
liament—and it was a sound policy— 
that these small independent jurisdic- 
tions in the matter of police should be 
as far as possible abolished ; and he ven- 
tured toexpressthe opinion that no burgh 
which had less than 10,000 or 12,000 in- 
habitants was large enough to maintain 
its own police. It was the experience of 
everybody conuected with the adminis- 
tration of police matters in Scotland 
that these small jurisdictions were very 
prejudicial to the efficient service of the 
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— that in many cases in small 
urghs there were constant complaints 
that the discipline of the police was not 
so efficient as in the counties; and there 
were also frequent complaints that in 
the small independent jurisdictions ob- 
stacles were raised to prompt apprehen- 
sion of criminals who had committed 
crime within the bounds of their juris- 
diction. In a small community of 5,000 
or 6,000 inhabitants it was impossible 
to expect that the authorities would be 
able to engage a Chief Constable of the 
same education, efficiency, and ability 
as was the case in a larger community. 
There was not scope for the energies 
of an energetic and efficient public 
servant in such a small district. He 
wished to call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to someof the large powers which the 
Bill proposed to confer on magistrates. 
He did not think it would be possible for 
the State regulation of individual con- 
duct to go further than this Bill pro- 
posed. ‘There were pages upon pages 
dealing with some of the most minute 
offences. How far these provisions 
were in advance of some of the Private 
Acts of burghs he was not able to say; 
but thishe would say—that if the present 
Code as it stood was to be extended to all 
the burghs in Scotland, it would cause a 
very great deal of inconvenience and 
heartburning, and it would be a great 
surprise to the population, because he 
did not believe that one-half of them 
knew what was being proposed in their 
name by the magistrates and Commis- 
sioners of Burghs. He would like to 
mention one or two of the provisions of 
the Bill by way of illustration. It was 
provided that no refreshment of any 
kind might be sold after 12 o’clock at 
night, not even in a baker’s shop, un- 
der a penalty of £5. A chimney sweeper 
might not walk on the footpath, and 
you might not carry a bundie on the 
footpath if it incommoded anyone else. 
There was no definition of a bundle, 
and he believed this would be a fruitful 
cause of litigation. If anyone had a 
spite against a person, he might jostle 
against that person when he was carry- 
ing a bundle, and that person might be 
taken before a magistrate and accused 
of “inecommoding.”’ Then there was a 
provision that no colourable imitation 
of a bank note was to be made or ex- 
hibited. That was a reasonable pro- 
vision ; but he did not see why there 
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should be any further regulations as to 
a forged bank note in a burgh thanina 
country district. Then there was a pro- 
vision against unlawful games, and a 
person could be find 40s. for playing 
any unlawful game in the streets. But 
there was no definition of an unlawful 
game. All tables for billiard playing 
were to be licensed ; and if they were kept 
open and anyone was found playing 
upon them between 12 o’clock at night 
and 8 in the morning, they were to 
be fined 40s. or £5—he forgot which. 
Just to show their Lordships how very 
far-reaching this Bill was, he would tell 
them what it was thought necessary not 
to make an offence. Sub-section 36 of 
Section 393 provided that— 


“Tt shall not be deemed an offence to lay 
sand or other materials in any street in 
time of frost to prevent accident, or litter, or 
other suitable materials, to prevent the freezing 
of water in pipes, or, in case of sickness, to 
prevent noise, if the person laying such things 
causes them to be removed as soon as the occa- 
sion for them cases.” 


When anything of that sort had to be 
specially exempted, it showed how far- 
reaching the provisions of the Bill were. 
There were provisions which were ex- 
tremely onerous upon another matter. 
As had been shown more than once 
on the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill, there was a difference of opinion 
as to the clauses anent the keeping 
of disorderly houses; and he thought 
a very general opinion had been ex- 
pressed in the House, or a very con- 
siderable body of opinion, that many of 
these clauses were not in conformity 
with public policy. They would find 
all these clauses embodied in this 
Bill. He knew what the answer would 
be. Some large towns had got Acts, 
such as Edinburgh and Glasgow and 
Dundee, and he thought Greenock, in 
which these clauses were incorporated, 
and the surrounding districts and other 
burghs, such as Leith and other places, 
complained of the effect of these clauses 
in Private Acts for large towns. Houses 
which these clauses were intended to 
suppress simply migrated beyond the 
bounds of these large towns, and went to 
the country district; and if they ex- 
tended all these clauses to other parts 
of Scotland round the outskirts of every 
town, the same class of houses would 
grow up, and there would be no proper 
supervision. There would not be even 
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the same amount of possibility of deal- 
ing with these matters as in towns. He 
thought it would be better if these mat- 
ters should be dealt with comprehen- 
sively in one general Bill for the whole 
country. As the noble Earl had said, 
this Bill was now compulsory. For- 
merly any burgh might or might not 
adopt the measure if it wished it, accord- 
ing to a plebiscite of the inhabitants ; 
but under this Bill, in any burgh of 
2,000 or more inhabitants, any seven 
ratepayers might present a petition to 
the Sheriff, and the other inhabitants of 
the burgh would have no option but 
that the Act should be adopted. Surely 
the 1,933 other inhabitants might be 
allowed to have some say in the matter 
as to whether this Bill was or was not 
to be adopted. There were also some 
provisions as to the compulsory taking 
of land which he should certainly like to 
have explained. He did not know how 
far they came in advance of the present 
law; but there were provisions in the 
Bill to enable the Commissioners of any 
burgh to take land compulsorily for 
the purpose of storing manure, and 
for making gasworks and waterworks. 
They had not to go to Parliament for 
the powers, but might go to the local 
Sheriff-substitute, whose judgment was 
final. It seemed to him that this was a 


provision which should be very care- 
fully considered by Parliament before it 


was allowed to pass. Then there were 
various other matters of detail; but he 
thought he had said enough to show 
that this Bill required most careful con- 
sideration, and that the Select Com- 
mittee upon it should be a strong and 
representative one, and that plenty of 
time should be given for its cousidera- 
tion. He might venture to make a 
suggestion. He had a strong impres- 
sion that before such a Bill was passed 
affecting Scotland everybody should be 
made thoroughly aware of its provisions, 
and he would not be sorry to see the 
Select Committee sitting in public. He 
had no intention of opposing the second 
reading ; but the subsequent stages of 
the Bill would require most careful con- 
sideration. 

Tae Eart or WEMYSS said, from 
the speech which the noble Lord had 
just delivered, their Lordships must see 

ow desirable it was that a measure of 
this character should be carefully con- 
sidered before it became law. The Bill 
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embodied, in a compulsory general Act, 
all those different provisions inteferin 
with men in their private business ; and 
it confirmed, he thought unnecessarily, 
those provisions which had already been 
passed by both Houses of Parliament in 
Private Bills. When clauses such as 
these were inserted in Private Bills, 
those who were opposed to them had an 
opportunity of appearing by counsel or 
otherwise in opposition. It became, 
therefore, more necessary, when all these 
provisions were to be embodied in a 
general Bill, to carefully consider how far 
they should apply. Under the provisions 
of this Bill the municipal authorities 
could regulate the size of every room 
and of every window in every dwelling 
house, and the ventilation of every 
dwelling house. It imposed heavy fines 
on omnibuses that were not in a proper 
state of repair; and if the horses were 
not properly trained there was a heavy 
penalty. There was a penalty of £2 or 
£5 if a slow vehicle did not immediately 
get out of the way of a faster vehicle 
passing. But he thought the most ex- 
traordinary provision of all was one 
dealing with morals. The object, no 
doubt, was that everyone should live in 
the Palaceof Truth. It was provided that 
anyone who attempted to commit a false- 
hood would beliable toa penalty of £10or 
two months’ imprisonment. What they 
were fast coming to, if thiskind of legisla- 
tion was about to pass, was a state of 
things where every citizen would only be 
able to live and move and have his being 
by the favour of the Secretary of State, or 
of some municipal authority. He hoped 
their Lordships would put their foot 
down on this kind of legislation, and 
that the Bill would come out of the 
Committee very different to what it was 
now. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, this was, 
no doubt, a very important Bill. Hav- 
ing devoted weeks to the consideration 
of the measure, he had tried to under- 
stand it, but had failed to do so. The 
whole principle upon which the Bill was 
drawn up was most inconvenient. It 
was partly a mere condensation of the 
existing law, and it was partly an addi- 
tion to the existing law. It was very 
difficult to make out what clauses were 
new legislation and what clauses were 
old legislation. He suggested that what 
was a mere re-enactment should have 
been treated in one type, and what was 
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new in another type. His noble Friend 
who had charge of the Bill (the Earl 
of Dalhousie) said there was very 
little in it that was new; but he (the 
Duke of Argyll) could not believe 
that all the provisions that had been 
detailed could be found in existing 
Statutes. Certainly, he had never heard 
any such powers in regard to the classes 
of offences which had been mentioned 
being exercised by magistrates, al- 
though he had no objection to sweeps 
being prevented from walking on the 
footpath. There were one or two clauses 
in the Bill with respect to which he 
had heard very serious remonstrances. 
One in particular was a very important 
one—that was the power given to pupu- 
lous places to annex parts of counties 
with the view to include them in the 
rates. That was a very important ques- 
tion. He had heard contests on behalf 
of his own tenants and feuars, who ob- 
jected to be included in towns or cities 
that wanted to annex them. As he un- 
derstood the Bill, this power of annexa- 
tion was carried much further than 
under the existing law. Under the Bill, 
not only great cities and important 
towns, but populous places, constituted 
into police burghs, would have the power 
of annexing parts of neighbouring coun- 
ties at the discretion of the Sheriff of 


that part of the district which had the ( 


majority of ratepayers, which was, of 
course, the populous place itself. There- 
fore, the Sheriff had the power of an- 
nexing new land to these populous 
places; and if the Sheriff of the less 
populous place objected to the annexa- 
tion he would have no power to resist 
it. He had heard remonstrances on 
these points from persons well versed in 
the law. It would be absurd to oppose 
such a Bill as this on the second read- 
ing; but it was one that would require 
the very close attention of their Lord- 
ships. 

Tne Eart or ROSEBERY said, it 
might be as well to state, with reference 
to the expression ‘ falsehood,” which 
had a somewhat ridiculous appearance, 
that the Scotch law phrase ‘ commit 
falsehood, fraud, and wilful imposi- 
tion,” was a synonym for the old Eng- 
lish word *‘ swindling.” 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 
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INFANTS BILL.—(No. 78.) 
(The Lord Fitzgerald.) 
REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


Clause 3 (Mother may appoint guar- 
dian). 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
objected to the provision in the clause 
which gave the mother of the infant 
power to — and nominate a guar- 
dian by deed or will. Whatever was to 
be done on behalf of the wife ought to 
be done openly during her lifetime. It 
ought not to be possible for her to make 
an arrangement in secret, which should 
be kept secret until after her death. It 
was a dangerous and invidious power to 
give to enable a wife to appoint a guar- 
dian by will. He, therefore, proposed 
to amend the sub-section of the clause 
by providing that the Court might, upon 
the application of the mother of an in- 
fant, appoint a person or persons to act 
as guardian or guardians jointly with 
the father if the Court was satisfied that 
this was necessary or desirable. 


Amendment moved, 

In Sub-section 2, line 22, leave out from 
(**The’’) to end of sub-section and insert 
‘‘court may, upon the application of the 
mother of any infant, appoint some fit person 
or persons to act as guardian or guardians of 
such infant after her death. jointly with the 
father of such infant, if satisfied that such ap- 
pointment is necessary or desirable ior the 
welfare of such infant.’’—(7he Earl of Lime- 
rick.) 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, the objec- 
tions of the noble Earl would in some 
respects apply to any appointment of a 
guardian by will, for until the death 
of the testator, if it was the testator’s 
wish, the provisions of a will must be 
kept secret. As the clause stood, it was 
the clause of Lord Cairns; and the 
Amendment would restore the clause to 
its original form. There might be cases 
in which the wife had the strongest 
reason for believing that her husband 
was not a proper person to be intrusted 
with the charge of their children after 
her death. 

Lox» INCHIQUIN said, he could 
not agree with either the Amendment or 
with the clause as it stood. The noble 
and learned Earl (the late Earl Cairns) 
said that in case of a temporary differ- 
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ence between the husband and wife the 
latter might make an application to the 
Court to annoy him and put him upon 
his defence. In any case the clause 
would be a fruitful source of inconve- 
nience. The person or persons ap- 
pointed by will would most likely be 
hostile to the husband, and even if not 
hostile could scarcely assert a claim to 
act without offending the father. The 
father might say that if he was to be 
interfered with the children might be 
taken from him altogether, and he 
would not leave them any of his pro- 

rty. There might be individual cases 
in which the father should be interfered 
with; but for that the law already pro- 
vided. He should, therefore, move that 
the sub-section of the clause be omitted. 


Amendment moved, to leave out Sub- 
section 2.—( Zhe Lord Inchiquin.) 


Lorp WATSON said, he approved 
of the clause as it stood rather than of 
the proposed Amendment. The clause 
could have no operation until it was 
proved that the father was not a fit 
person to have the control of the chil- 
dren, and that the person nominated was 
a fit person. A person nominated as 
guardian would have to make up his 
mind before applying to the Court 
whether he was likely to obtain the con- 
firmation of his appointment. He would 
enter the Court with the responsibility 
that the case for his appointment must 
be proved. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
there was some inconvenience in having 
two Motions before the House at once. 
He had already explained that the law 
at present was very different from what 
it would be under that clause. It was 
true that the Court had power to take 
children from their father, either in the 
lifetime of the mother or at any other 
time, for causes which the precedents 
had established as sufficient. But that 
power was circumscribed by the rules 
for its application laid down by Lord 
Eldon and other Judges, and was never 
exercised save in the most extreme 
cases, not only of immorality or pro- 
fligacy on the part of the father, but of 
such immorality as was proved to be 
likely to directly influence or affect the 
child. Even if the father was living 
in scandalous profligacy, but did not 
bring his children into the society of his 
paramour, or did not deprave the child 
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by wicked teaching, the Court would 
not interfere. The cases chiefly meant 
to be provided for by the sub-section 
were those in which, in the opinion of 
all reasonable persons, it must be alto- 
gether wrong to allow the child to 
fall back under the power of the father. 
Take an extreme case. When thefather 
and mother were living apart, and when 
there were young children, girls, living 
under the care of the mother during her 
life. In such cases, after the mother’s 
death the children fell back under the 
power of the father, however undesirable 
such a result might be, and even if the 
mother, herself being pure and blameless, 
had obtained adivorcefrom her husband. 
In such a case as that, this clause would 
enable the wife to anticipate and make 
provision for the event of her own 
death, and to name the person whom 
she would wish to succeed to her own 
place, so far as that was possible. But 
the clause as framed by his lamented 
Friend Lord Cairns did not give her 
an absolute power, or enable her to do 
even this, for any reasons which were 
not grave reasons. The Court could only 
confirm the exercise of the power in 
cases where it was absolutely necessary 
to do so for the benefit of the child. 
Tue Marqvess or SALISBURY said, 
he must protest against the use which 
had been made of the name of his noble 
and learned Friend the late Earl Cairns, 
whose authority was so great in that 
House. He knew that at the end of last 
Session his late noble and learned 
Friend had expressed himself privately 
as perfectly horrified with this Bill, 
and his wonder that it had ever been 
allowed to pass the House of Com- 
mons. What Earl Cairns might have 
said to the Committee to mitigate legis- 
lation which he did not feel himself 
strong enough to avert in the way of 
compromise he did not know; but as the 
noble and learned Earl was now no more, 
he asked their Lordships to dismiss from 
their mind any prejudice in favour of 
this Bill which might be raised by citing 
the name of Earl Cairns. It was im- 
possible to exaggerate the importance 
of the decision at which they had ar- 
rived, because it was a decision which 
might affect the happiness of any mar- 
ried man who had the misfortune to be 
a widower. A man might be exposed 
to interference to which he had never 
been exposed before. It became them, 
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therefore, to watch whether the securi- 
ties were sufficient tc save a father 
against whom there might be no com- 
plaint from undue and improper inter- 
ference. The language of the noble 
and learned Lords who had spoken was 
very different from that of the Bill. 
They said it was necessary, where a wife 
was living separate from her husband, 
and the father’s influence would be dan- 
gerous to the children, that they should 
be saved from his influence; but there 
was nothing of that kind in the Bill. If 
their languagecould beimported into the 
Bill he should not have so much objec- 
tion toit. The Bill said nothing of the 
cases to which the Lord Chancellor had 
referred, or of a father who wilfully 
corrupted his children’s mind. It allowed 
a wife, by a will secretly made and 
locked up in her desk, to appoint any 
guardian or guardians, male or female, 
no matter what their character or capa- 
city as guardians, who were to have 
equal power with the father; and if 
there were two of them they could out- 
vote the father in everything which 
appertained to the bringing up and 
management of his own children. What 
security was there that the wife would 
exercise such a power wisely? None 
whatever. Of course, in a vast number 
of instances the power would not be 
exercised at all, or if it were it would 
be rightly exercised ; but there might be 
a case where a woman, living in loneli- 
ness, subject to the influence of mis- 
chievous or gossiping persons, misled 
by false stories, or guided by mistaken 
spiritual advisers, might exercise this 
power in circumstances which would 
make it improbable that she was exer- 
cising it wisely. The mother would 
have the power of projecting into the 
family of the father two representatives 
of her own, who would have the right 
of determining how the children should 
be educated. Let their Lordships con- 
sider what cases might arise. There 
might be the case of a Catholic or a 
Protestant mother, the father being of 
the opposite religion. Or there might 
be a very Low Church father and a very 
High Church wife, and the latter might 
appoint two High Church guardians, 
who would proceed to bring up the 
children in a manner wholly opposed to 
the wishes of the father. The Bill 
would enable the wife to exercise after 


{ Apri. 


her death a power which she could not | 
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have exercised while living. The two 
guardians appointed by her would ob- 
tain a power which she never possessed, 
and however odious they might be to 
the father, she, being dead, would be 
incapable of retracting what she had 
done. Keeping cases of scandal out of 
view altogether, they would wreck hun- 
dreds of households if they were to allow 
guardians to be forced into a family at 
variance with the opinions of the father. 
The father might be a man who took an 
old-fashioned view as to the way his 
daughters should be educated. The 
wife might be a strong-minded woman, 
and appoint as guardian a woman with 
a taste for male studies and occupations. 
They might, on the other hand, have a 
father with an austere view of the duties 
of life, and wished to bring up his sons 
in virtue and frugality, and perhaps an 
undueabstinence from the amusements of 
the world; and the friends of the wife 
might be of an opposite character. They 
might be persons who had a great love 
of amusement, who might, perhaps, 
attach an exaggerated importance to 
our great national sports at Epsom and 
Newmarket. What would be the effect 
on the children? It was bad enough 
for the father, for he could not imagine 
anything more deplorable to a father 
than having his children wrested from 
him in this way, and brought up ina 
manner he did not approve of. But 
what would be the effect on the children? 
There would be constant squabbling be- 
tween the father and the guardians as 
to what kind the religious teaching 
should be—what morality should be 
considered right or wrong. It would 
completely wreck the morals and the 
faith of the children, who would see 
those who had the bringing of them up 
differ on every point on which their 
bringing up depended. He was aware 
the answer would be that this was not 
to take place unless a Court deemed it 
necessary and desirable. No doubt, 
there was a great deal of majesty in a 
Law Court, and his noble Friend thought 
he had disposed of every question when 
he said it would be decided by a Court. 
For his own part, however, he was not 
an absolute believer in the divinity of a 
Court. He was not prepared to give 
that absolute confidence to the Court 
except under well-defined conditions, 
Under the Bill, if only a single Judge 
thought it desirable not to interfere 
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with the dying wishes of a wife, the 
guardians she appointed would be thrust 
upon the father. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: No, no. 
The burden of proof was the other way. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
The words of the Act were— 

“ The court, after her death, if satisfied that 
such appointment is necessary or desirable for 
the welfare of the children,”’ &c. 

He did not say that in a considerable 
number of cases the Judge would not 
insist on confining the confirmation to 
cases of proved incapacity or unfitness 
of the father; but they had no security 
whatever that that would universally be 
thecase. If they laid downinan Act of 
Parliament what they required to be 
done, no doubt the Judges would give 
effect to their wishes; but if a Judge 
were to decide, without any guidance 
whatever, whether he would set aside 
the nomination of guardians by the 
mother, the decision would be left abso- 
lutely to the accidents of his own indi- 
vidual disposition. The Judge’s inten- 
tions might be good, but then he might 
be a man with peculiarities. For in- 
stance, he might think that religion was 
not of much importance. He had been 


treating the matter on the supposition 
that the High Court would have to 
decide the question ; but, under the pro- 
visions of the Bill, a County Court 
Judge would have the power of forcing 
guardians into a family at the will, per- 
haps, of a wicked, an infamous, or a 


frivolous wife. He could not conceive 
that their Lordships would, with light 
hearts, make such a revolution in all 
English families as was shadowed forth 
by this Bill. If words were introduced 
to supersede the father, where he was 
shown unfit to have the guardianship, 
he would not resist any such proposal ; 
but the Bill, as it stood, seemed to him 
to be the greatest interference with the 
rights and privileges which men valued 
more than they did their own lives, on 
the mere opinion of a County Court 
Judge. To oust the father from all care 
of his own children seemed to him so 
unwise, and so unlike anything ever 
done in legislation before, that he 
earnestly hoped the House would pause 
before agreeing to it. He thought 
the best plan would be not to divide, 
but to bring up a clause dealing with 
those cases on which they were all 
agreed. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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Eart GRANVILLE said, the noble 
Marquess had spoken in an impassioned 
way against reference to the opinion of 
the late Earl Cairns, and had called on 
their Lordships not to allow their minds 
to be biassed by what had been said in 
that connection, and then the noble 
Marquess proceeded to give a very 
strong expression of opinion on the 
part of Earl Cairns against the Bill, 
which, it appeared, had been confided 
to the noble Marquess last year. He 
(Earl Granville) thought it better to be 
guided by the public utterances of Earl 
Cairns; and, so far as he knew, Earl 
Cairns had never expressed his opposi- 
tion to this Bill, though he had said it 
was a Bill which required great care 
and attention with regard to its details. 
Acting upon that opinion, Lord Cairns 
suggested that the Bill should be referred 
to a Select Committee,* and in that 
Select Committee he took immense 
pains himself. It was an extraordinary 
thing for the noble Marquess to ask the 
House to vote against a clause on the 
authority of Lord Cairns, which Lord 
Cairns himself had framed. The noble 
Marquess went further, and made a 
speech in which he spoke of the danger 
of giving a posthumous power to a wife 
to overrule her husband in respect of 
guardians, and then, at the end, the 
noble Marquess anticipated what their 
answer would be—namely, that they 
should read the words of the clause, 
which showed that there was no such 
power given. The Bill provided simply 
that the Court should have power to 
intervene, and if it thought proper, 
might confirm the appointment of the 
guardians so nominated. But if the 
noble Marquess was right, the argument 
was strong against the power which the 
Court of Chancery possessed in regard 
to children. Then he said he was put- 
ting his case too weakly ; this decision 
was to be taken, not by a Court of Chan- 
cery, but by a County Court Judge. 

Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH: Hear, 
hear! 

Eart GRANVILLE: Of course the 
noble Lord was quite right to cheer his 
Leader, whatever he might say. But he 
was going to state what was in the Bill 
itself. If the noble Marquess had read 
the Bill, he would have found that it was 
in the option of either of the parties to 
go to the County Court Judge or require 


, the case to be taken to a higher Court, 
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and if first decided by the County Court 
Judge, there was a right of appeal to 
the highest Court in the Kingdom. He 
really never saw a case which more 
completely disposed of the arguments 
of the noble Marquess than the pre- 
sent. 

Lorp BRAMWELL pointed out that 
by the 5th clause of the Bill the wife 
would have the power to go to the Court 
in the lifetime of her husband; and it 
occurred to him that unless some such 
provision as that under consideration 
were inserted, the wife, if she had 
reason to be dissatisfied with her hus- 
band, would be almost driven to go to 
the Court in his lifetime to get the 
power to appoint guardians, and 
scandals would thereby arise which 
otherwise would never be made public. 


Amendment negatived. 


On Question, That Sub-section 2 stand 
part of the Bill? 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, he 
hoped the clause would not be struck 
out altogether, as he felt the force of 
the remarks of the noble and learned 
Lord who had just sat down, as the 
wife might be driven into Court to do 


what, under the Bill, she could do in 


private. He thought it would be most 
undesirable to drive the husband and 
wife into a quarrel. There were many 
cases in which a wife would endure a 
great deal for the sake of the children 
rather than raise a scandal. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON suggested that it would be 
well to strike out this particular clause 
then, and to bring up auother clause 
which would more completely meet the 
views of noble Lords on the third 
reading. He thought the power of the 
wife in respect to appointing guardians 
to act after her death should be confined 
to cases in which the husband had been 
guilty of misconduct as to make him an 
improper person to have the absolute 
control of his children. What was 
desired was, the introduction of words 
which would set out the cases in 
which it would be desirable the wife 
should have the power to appoint guar- 
dians. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR hoped 
his noble and learned Friend would not 
agree to the suggestion. It would be 
better to amend the clause on the third 
reading if thought necessary. 


{Aprin 24, 1885} 
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On Question ? Their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 42; Not-Contents 28: Ma- 
jority 14. 

Amendment disagreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Court may make orders as 
to custody). 

Eart BEAUCHAMP moved an 
Amendment limiting the power of the 
Court to make an order to cases in 
which the father and mother are sepa- 
rated by deed or decree of a Court or 
otherwise. He explained that the 
Amendment was drafted and proposed by 
the late Lord Cairns, when the Bill was 
before the Select Committee. If some 
such alteration were not introduced 
into the clause a mother would be able 
to make an application to the Court 
upon any frivolous pretext. To prevent 
such occurrences the power of applying 
to the Court ought to be limited to cases 
where the parents had separated. Under 
the clause as it stood husbands would 
be at the mercy of their wives, should 
the latter choose to carry their domestic 
quarrels into Court. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 2, line 12, to insert at the beginning 
of the clause (‘* Where the father or mother of 
any infant are living separate under a separa- 
tion by deed or decree of the Court or other- 
wise.””)—( The Earl Beauchamp.) 


Lorpv FITZGERALD opposed the 
Amendment. There was no public ex- 
pression on the part of Lord Cairns as 
to the proposal contained in the clause. 
Was it not a shocking thing that this 
right should not be given to the wife 
unless she was divorced or lived sepa- 
rately from her husband ? 

Lorv BRAMWELL said, that by the 
clause as it stood when the husband and 
wife were living together the wife might 
require the Court to make an order, the 
effect of which would be to transfer the 
control of the children, which the father 
now rightly possessed, to both father 
and mother. That would be a Dual 
Control of the most vicious kind. The 
reason why this right should be given 
to the wife when living separately was 
that she was no longer a member of 
the household, and then it might be 
proper that she should have a voice in 
the management of the children. When 
husband and wife were separated in 
that way there was no increase of scandal 
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in her going tothe Court. What he re- 
membered that great lawyer and con- 
summate Judge, whose loss he so much 
regretted, did when he dealt with this 
provision was, he objected to it on the 
ground, among others, that every little 
quarrel between husband and wife, 
which might otherwise be easily made 
up would enable her to rush off to the 
Court. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, that whilst 
the Law Lords on the Select Committee 
had differed upon this Amendment, the 
three Lay Lords had all voted against 
it; and as he had the honour to be one, 
he wished to say why he had ventured 
to dissent from Lord Cairns’s opinion. 
In most cases of husband and wife dis- 
agreeing, the wife would never desire to 
apply to the Court, and the question 
would never arise. But there might be 
ecases—as for instance, when it had been 
agreed before marriage that the children 
of one sex should be brought up in one 
religion, and those of the other sex in 
another—in which the wife might desire 
so toapply. If this Amendment were 


carried, she could not do so whilst she 
lived with her husband ; but the moment 
she separated from him, “ either by the 


decree of a Court or otherwise,” she 
could make the application. Therefore, 
this Amendment would offer a direct 
premium to the wife to separate from 
her husband, by making that separation 
the only way by which she could acquire 
a right which it was generally conceded 
that she ought to have. His (Lord 
Brabourne’s) noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Bramwell) said that the clause 
without the Amendment would strike at 
the supremacy of the husband; but he 
should recollect that the whole of this 
Bill was based upon the desire to elevate 
the status of the mother, and give her a 
greater right over her children than she 
had hitherto possessed, and if his noble 
and learned Friend wished to maintain 
unimpaired the entire supremacy of the 
husband, he should have opposed the 
Bill upon its second reading. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 28; Not-Contents 30: 
Majority 2. 

Amendment disagreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 


Bill to be read 3* on Zhursday next. 


Lord Bramwell 


{LORDS} 
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PUBLIC HEALTH—CREMATION. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or ONSLOW said, he 
wished to call attention to the erection 
of a public crematorium at Woking, and 
the cremation of a body there on the 
26th of March last, and toinquire, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government would 
use whatever powers they had in the 
matter for the discouragement of the 
practice ? 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE asked 
what powers the noble Earl referred to? 

Tue Eart or ONSLOW said, he 
understood the Home Secretary to state 
in ‘another place’ that Her Majesty’s 
Government had power to discourage the 
practice. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
was not aware of the existence of such 
power. Some time ago the Government 
was asked to legislate, with a view of 
surrounding the practice by certain safe- 
guards. The reply of the Secretary of 
State was that the people of this country 
were not in the least inclined to adopt 
cremation as an ordinary mode of dis- 
posing of the dead. He would, how- 
ever, endeavour to ascertain what the 
views of the Home Secretary were upon 
the subject, so that he might be able to 
give the noble Earl a more satisfactory 
answer if he desired it. 

Tue Eart or ONSLOW said, he 
would repeat the Question on a future 
occasion. 


METROPOLIS (TABARD STREET, NEWING- 
TON) PROVISIONAL ORDER CONFIRMA- 
TION BILL [H.L.] (No. 81.) 

A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order of one 
of Ler Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State 
for the improvement of an unhealthy area 
— at Newington, within the Metropolis: 

n 


METROPOLIS (HUGHES FIELDS, DEPTFORD) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
BILL [H.L.] (No. 82.) 

A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order of one 
of Her Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State 
for the improvement of an unhealthy area 

situated at Deptford, within the Metropolis: 


Were presented by The Earl of Datuovste ; 
read 1"; and referred to the Examiners. 





| LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
| VISIONAL ORDERS (PUBLIC HEALTH ACT) 
(No. 2.) BILL [H.L.] (No. 83.) 


A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland re- 
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lating to the Drumcondra, Clonliffe, and Glas. 


nevin Township, and to waterworks in the town 
of Cavan : An 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDERS (LABOURERS ACT) 
(no. 3) Brix [H.L.] (No. 84.) 

A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
under the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, re- 
lating to the Ball on, Carrick-on-Shannon, 
Enniscorthy, Gorey, Kanturk, Longford, Wex- 
ford, and Youghal unions: 

Were presented by The Lorp Presipent ; read 
1*; and referred to the Examiners. 


ARBITRATION BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to consolidate the law relating to 
arbitration—Was presented by The Lord Bram- 
WELL; read 1%. (No. 85.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, to 
Monday next, a quarter before 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 24th April, 1885. 


MINUTES. ]|—Surriy—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [April 23] reported. 

Private Brut (by Order)—Second Reading — 
London Street Tramways (Extensions). 

Puntic Brtts — Ordered — Water Provisional 
Orders.* 

Ordered — First Reading — Sunday Closing 
(Wales) Act (1881) Amendment * [141). 

Second Reading —Gas Provisional Orders * [126). 

Report of Select Committee— Registration (Occu- 
pation Voters) * [No. 162]. 

Committee — Registration of Voters (Ireland) 
[110]—n.r. 

Committee—Report—Highways * [89]. 

Report—Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 2)* [120]; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 5)* [117]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders {Poor 
Law) (No. 6)* [118]: Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 7)* 
[119). 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——<7 


LONDON STREET TRAMWAYS (EXTEN- 
SIONS) BILL (dy Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Dodds.) 





London Street Tramways {Avni 24, 1885} 
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Mr. GREGORY, in moving the rejec- 
tion of the Bill, said, he desired to call 
the attention of the House to the im- 
portant nature of the provisions of 
the measure and the very considerable 
powers which it proposed to take. A 
measure very similar was introduced by 
the London Street Tramways Company 
last year, but was rejected by the Select 
Committee to which it was referred. As 
originally introduced in the present year, 
it was a very large scheme, which would 
have materially affected an Institution 
with which he had the honour to be 
connected — the Foundling Hospital ; 
but that part of the scheme had been 
dropped, and therefore he did not speak 
on behalf of that Institution, which was 
satisfied with the course which had been 
taken. He was authorized, however, to 
speak on behalf of other persons who 
opposed the scheme in the last Session 
of Parliament, and who succeeded in 
getting a decision of the Committee in 
their favour. The Bill consisted of se- 
veral parts, and proposed to authorize 
the Company to construct additional 
tramways, and, in connection therewith, 
to improve certain streets in the Metro- 
polis; and he would deal with it as the 
promoters themselves dealt with it. In 
the first place, the measure comprised 
some small extensions in the neighbour- 
hood of the Fleet Road. He did not 
know whether there was any objection 
to those extensions; his own objection 
related not so much to them as to other 
parts of the Bill. The measure further 
comprised extensions down the Chalk 
Farm Road, down a road called Crown- 
dale Road, and also a considerable ex- 
tension down King’s Cross Road. Havy- 
ing had some personal experience in the 
matter, he deemed it necessary to point 
out to the consideration of the House 
the objections to the scheme of the Com- 
pany which that personal experience 
enabled him to mention. In regard to 
what, for the purposes of argument, he 
would call scheme No. 1—the extension 
down Chalk Farm Road—it was a road 
upon which, as many Members of the 
House would be aware, there was a 
very considerable traffic, and a main 
road running as far as Hampstead 
Heath. Many omnibuses passed along 
it, and in parts the traffic was of a very 
congested and difficult nature. An iron 


bridge carried it over the Regent’s 
| Canal in Camden Town, and along a 
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portion of the road which was ap- 
proached by gradients of considerable 
steepness. The bridge was a girder 
bridge, which only admitted of one car- 
riage with two lines of passage, one up 
and the other down, which were only 
wide enough to admit of one carriage 
passing to or fro at the same time. Tt 
was proposed by the Tramway Company 
that they should have the power of 
passing over that narrow bridge, and up 
and down that incline, without any al- 
teration of the gradient or any lateral 
extension of the bridge. The conse- 
quence would be that under the powers 
which the street tramways usually pos- 
sessed they would have complete control 
over the traffic. They talked themselves 
of “ marshalling the traffic,” which he 
presumed to mean that they would stop 
all other traffic until their own tram- 
cars had passed ; and as it would be im- 
possible for any other carriages to pass 
at the same time, the rest of the traffic 
along the road would be completely at 
the merey of the Tramway Company. 
It was quite evident that such powers 
would be highly inconvenient, and might 
be exercised very much to the detriment 
of the general public. He could not 
find that there was any great reason for 
this extension, and it would only be 
necessary for the tramway to make a 
small detour in order to reach the same 
point, and the traffic was already abun- 
dantly provided for. So much, then, 
for the proposed extension along the 
Chalk Farm Road. He now came to 
scheme No. 2, by which it was proposed 
to extend the tramway system down the 
road from King’s Cross, where the Great 
Northern Railway Station was situated, 
so as to carry on the traffic down the 
Farringdon Road to Blackfriars Bridge, 
along and across roads upon which there 
was also, at the present moment, a con- 
siderable amount of traffic. This road 
would be carried along the whole line 
of the old Fleet Ditch, following pretty 
closely the valley through which the 
ditch formerly ran, and having on each 
side very steep, sloping streets. In 
one instance a street ran down to 
the valley at a gradient of something 
like 1 in 13. ‘here were streets on 
both sides along which the traffic was 
very considerable. It would, there- 
fore, be pretty well imagined that the 
running of tramcars along this route 
would be a source of great danger to 


Mr. Gregory 


{COMMONS} 
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the traffic coming down at right angles 
from the steep roads on each side. That 
fact was felt to be a strong ground of 
objection to the Bill when it was before 
the Select Committee last year ; but they 
were told now that it was proposed to 
undertake certain engineering works in 
theneighbourhood of King’s Cross which, 
in future, would obviate the difficulty. 
The nature of the ground, however, 
would render it almost impossible to 
construct a tramway with safety to the 
ordinary traffic, because, as he had 
pointed out already, the streets on both 
sides of the valley sloped down to the 
centre upon very steep gradients, and 
unless the banks were dealt with it 
would be impossible to obviate the diffi- 
culty at all. The provisions of the Bill 
were fully considered by the Committee 
last year; and it was for the House to 
consider whether by allowing the Bill to 
pass now they would reverse the deci- 
sion then arrived at, and also whether 
they would sanction the principle of 
allowing the promoters of Private Bills 
to come before Parliament, year after 
year, with the same scheme, in the hope, 
in the end, by the enormous expenses 
incurred, of wearing down their oppo- 
nents. It would be manifest that a 
powerful Company like this, coming be- 
fore Parliament year after year, would 
gradually wear down any power of resist- 
ance on the part of their less wealthy op- 
ponents. It must be borne in mind that 
Parliament had already intimated, as 
plainly as possible, that tramways would 
not be allowed to be constructed in the 
centre of London. There could only be 
one object in promoting this King’s 
Cross extension—namely, to bring the 
system of tramways which now existed 
in the outskirts on the Northern side of 
the Metropolis into the heart of London. 
As the scheme was now presented, it 
terminated in nothing — indeed, there 
was no terminus indicated at all; 
but, no doubt, the object of the Com- 
pany was to connect the system here- 
after with Blackfriars Bridge and the 
tramways now existing on the South 
side of the river, so as to carry the 
tramways across the Thames, and place 
the lines on the North and South side of 
London in immediate connection with 
each other. He ventured to submit that 
he had shown sufficient grounds to in- 
duce the House to refuse to read the 
Bill a second time; but his hon. Friend 
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the Member for West Essex (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) would probably state, 
by-and-bye, what the views of the Com- 
mittee of last year were. Even without 
taking into consideration the grounds 
upon which the Committee threw out 
the Bill, he thought he might safely ap- 
peal to the House, on public grounds, 
not to permit these tramways to find 
their way into the heart of London. 
They were already able to reach the City 
by means of the City Road, and they 
should be kept to that perfectly clear and 
well-defined line. There already existed 
sufficient means of communication be- 
tween the North side of London and the 
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would be the last person to disregard 
when his attention was called to the mat- 
ter. He(Mr. Torrens) had now been for 
12 months engaged upon a Royal Com- 
mission appointed to investigate the 
cause, and to suggest remedies to get 
rid of the overcrowding of the popula- 
tion in the centre of large towns; and he 
would be guilty of no violation of confi- 
dence, although the Report of the Com- 
mission had not yet been laid upon the 
Table, if he said that the Commissioners 
were in absolute despair where to find 
| sufficient remedies for the cruel pressure 
|which now existed. Not only was the 
| pressure seriously felt, but it was posi- 





City ; and while the Northern tramways | tively detrimental to the health of the 
were restricted to the North side of | whole community; and yet his hon. and 
London, those on the South side of the |learned Friend said that Parliament 
Thames should be kept to the South ought to keep these tramways from 





side as they now were. He begged to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
on that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Gregory.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, that in 
supporting the second reading of the 
Bill he wished to express his regret at 
the course which his hon. Friend had 
taken. There were a great number of 
provisions contained in the Bill to which 
his hon. Friend took no objection at all; 
and it would be a departure from the 
ordinary and almost uniform practice 
of the House, where a Bill contained 
provisions of a separate and distinct 
character, not to send that Bill to a tri- 
bunal upstairs specially appointed to 
decide upon its merits. If the House 
consented to depart from that rule 
now, 


they would be called upon to do 


there could be no doubt that! 


getting into the centre of the Metro- 
polis. He (Mr. Torrens) frankly avowed 
|that his object was to bring them as 
close as possible to the centre of the 
town, and he took that course for the 
sake of the community at large, because 
it was impossible at present to find vents 
| eamage to relieve the pressure which 
now existed—a pressure full of future 
danger, and calculated to produce ulti- 
mately every evil that could be enume- 
| rated. He regretted that his hon. Friend 
| the Memberfor East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) 
‘had not been a Member of the Commis- 
|sion, so that he might have been able 
to bring his great knowledge and saga- 
city to bear upon its deliberations; but, 
owing to the fact that his hon. Friend 
was not upon it, he was unable to ap- 
preciate the pressing necessity for relief, 
and, by the action he was now taking, 
was, in point of fact, attempting to get 
rid of a source of relief. He (Mr. Tor- 
rens) contended that the first duty of the 
House was to consider the interests and 
welfare of the community at large. What 
was the case of those who objected to 
this tramway line? His hon. Friend 
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so in other cases; and their deci-| said he appeared there to advocate the 
sions in reference to Private Bills | claims of certain persons who opposed a 
would hereafter depend upon the chance | similar scheme when it was introduced 
of bringing up a certain number of |last Session. About 210 owners of pro- 
Members to support or reject a mea- | perty along the proposed route were in- 
sure without the possibility being af- | terested in the matter, and of that num- 
forded of entering into the merits of any | ber about 50 had petitioned against the 
case of the kind. There was one ground | Bill. Surely the House of Commons 
which might induce the House to take | were not to be bound by one-fourth 
a favourable consideration of the present | against the other three-fourths. Con- 
measure which he thought the hon. Ba- sidering the matter upon that ground, 
ronet the Member for West Essex, who | he entirely denied that there was any 
presided over the Committee last year, | case for the opposition. No doubt the 
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Bill of last Session was rejected by the 
Committee ; but that, he thought, did 
not bind the House in regard to a new 
Bill, and it would be very unfair to 
prevent the promoters from going be- 
fore a Committee again. A Committeo 
upstairs, after the Bill had been read a 
second time, would fully inquire into all 
the provisions of the Bill, and would be 
able to say whether the question of the 
narrow bridge referred to by his hon. 
Friend ought to be regarded as a valid 
objection to a particular clause of the 
measure. It would, however, be no 
reason for throwing out the whole Bill, 
which was a measure of many clauses, 
which clauses, for the most part, were 
unopposed. He asked the House, there- 
fore, not to depart from their usual prac- 
tice, but to repose confidence in the tri- 
bunal to which they were accustomed to 
intrust these questions. Seeing that the 
House itself was altogether unfit to dis- 
cuss such questions, let them hesitate 
before they usurped the functions of 
their ordinary tribunal. They had 


hitherto found their Committees tho-! 


roughly reliable; but that was no rea- 
son why they should be bound by a 
single decision, and for all future time 
refuse to reopen a question which had 
been once decided. The promoters be- 
lieved they would now be able to re- 
move the physical objections which were 
raised against their scheme last year, 
and that their new proposals would meet 
with the approval of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for West Essex, who presided 
over the Select Committee. The pro- 
moters had displayed every willingness 
to show deference to the opinions of the 
Committee; but the House had some- 
thing even more than that to consider— 
namely, the interests aud welfare of the 
people of London generally. He trusted 
the House would not be led away by the 
objections which had been raised by his 
hon. Friend, and which were very small 
indeed when compared with the general 
public advantages which would be con- 
terred by the Bill, which advantages 
were of a nature that could scarcely be 
realized by those who had not served 
upon the Commission of which he had 
the honour to be a Member. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he would much rather not have 
taken any _ in this discussion; but 
as he was Chairman of the Committee 


which considered what was practically 
Mr. W. M. Torrens 


{COMMONS} 
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the present Bill as it stood, with a very 
slight alteration, he felt bound to say a 
few words, and to put before the House, 
in the first place, the reasons which in- 
duced the Committee last year to decide 
unanimously to reject the Bill as it was 
then promoted, and the difference which 
existed between the present measure and 
that of last year. The principal object 
of the Bill of last year was identical 
with that of the measure now under the 
consideration of the House—namely, the 
construction of a system of tramways 
along the Northern road by the exten- 
sion of existing tramway lines in the 
neighbourhood of Camden Town and 
Chalk Farm Road, and a proposal to 
earry those tramways on by way of 
King’s Cross Road to Farringdon Street. 
There was also a further proposal to 
connect two existing tramways running 
down the Crowndale Road, which was 
not in the Bill of last year; but, with 
that exception, his hon. Friend the 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Torrens) 
would not be able to show that this 
Bill differed in any material point from 
the one which was carefully considered 
by the Committee last year, and after 
that careful consideration thrown out 
upon public grounds. The Committee 
took considerable pains to make them- 
selves masters of all the engineering 
details of the Bill; they visited the sites 
in each instance, and had those sites 
fully explained to them, as well as the 
engineering difficulties. In dealing, for 
instance, with the Chalk Farm Road 
route, they inspected the bridge over 
the Regent’s Canal and the gradients 
of the road leading to the bridge, and 
the proposals contained in the measure 
with regard to that bridge certainly 
formed one of the chief objections they 
took to the measure. The bridge itself 
was divided into two narrow compart- 
ments sufficient for the passing of a 
single carriage each way, and the gra- 
dients of the approaches were unusually 
steep. In these respects the present Bill 
did not propose to alter the provisions 
of the measure of last year, and if the 
tramway were constructed the existing 
traffic must necessarily be materially 
impeded. As many hon. Members 
knew, the traffic was at the present 
moment very much congested ; but, by 
making a detour, a delay of some four 
or five minutes only would take place, 
although he admitted that the altera- 
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tion would involve a change of carriages. 
But the whole saving which the pro 
scheme would effect really would not 
amount to more than that; and at the 
resent moment there existed a tramway 
line running along part of nearly the 
same route as the projected extension, 
which was utilized for the conveyance 
of the same people which the new line 
was intended to serve. Consequently, 
the masses of the population, which his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Torrens) was desirous 
of serving, would sustain no serious 
injury ; and he (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son) was quite as anxious of providing 
them with every facility for getting to 
and from their daily labour as his hon. 
Friend. The length of the line would 
be a little shorter, he admitted; but, 
practically, the persons whom the pre- 
sent Bill was intended to serve would 
be placed at no disadvantage, and 
the connection between two existing 
tramway lines could be made, and one 
route formed at the present moment by 
going a little further round. The en- 
gineering difficulties involved in carry- 
ing out the proposed scheme were very 
great, and the construction of a tram- 
way line would inflict considerable in- 
jury upon the public by blocking up the 
already crowded traffic along the Chalk 
Farm Road. Both the goods traffic and 
the passenger traffic by omnibus would 
be impeded, and it was upon that ground 
mainly that the Bill of last year was re- 
jected. The scientific men who were 
examined before the Committee were 
entirely agreed as to the engineering 
difficulties; but, beyond that, the Com- 
mittee examined the line of route, and 
were able to form their own opinion as 
to the inconvenience and confusion which 
a block at the Canal Bridge would occa- 
sion. By the other part of the scheme, 
the Tramway Company sought power te 
construct a line running from King’s 
Cross to Farringdon Road, and in that 
case the danger to the traffic would even 
be still greater than it was on the other 
line. As his hon. Friend the Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) had pointed 
out, the road along which it was pro- 
posed to carry the tramway occupied 
the site of the old Fleet Ditch, and ran 
down from the Pentonville Road to a 
street called Wharton Street, the gra- 
dients along the whole line being ex- 
ceedingly steep. Not only would a block 
there te extremely dangerous, as his 
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hon. Friend suggested, but several acci- 
dents had taken place quite recently, 
before the visit of the Committee, in 
consequence of horses getting the better 
of their drivers, and galloping down the 
street at a pace which rendered it im- 
possible to stop them. The footway was 
consequently rendered exceedingly un- 
safe ; and he might add that the footway 
which ran upon one side of these in- 
clined streets, along the whole of that 
part of King’s Cross Road, was most 
dangerous even at the present moment, 
and would be infinitely more so if this 
tramway were constructed. Indeed, the 
present Bill would increase the danger, 
as it would be impossible to diminish 
the levels, and it was proposed to in- 
crease the height of the road. There- 
fore, all the dangers which were pointed 
out to the Committee last year would be 
retained, and, to his mind, would even, 
if possible, be increased. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Finsbury had 
— in the interests of the working 
classes; but it so happened that, al- 
though this tramway line would be 
dangerous if it were allowed to be con- 
structed, there did exist in the Metro- 
politan Railway, along the whole line 
of the contemplated tramway, that cheap 
means of conveyance which his hon. 
Friend would like to see established for 
the working population. They practi- 
cally had at their disposal now, by the 
Underground Railway, and, in the 
Northern part of the district, by exist- 
ing tramways, although in one instance 
for a shorter distance, a double means 
of conveyance, without any of the dan- 
gers involved in the construction of the 
proposed line, which dangers, although 
they induced the Committee to reject 
the Bill last year, did not appear to 
have been obviated in the least degree. 
He certainly thought the Committee 
were right in the decision at which they 
arrived last year, and that it ought to 
be maintained in the present instance. 
In conclusion, he would merely point 
out to the House that, although he 
would be the last person to advocate 
that the House should take into its 
own hands the decision of questions in- 
volved in Private Bills, which were far 
better threshed out before a Committee 
upstairs, yet he did think that when 
the same Bill was brought forward year 
after year without any material altera- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that the 
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reasons for rejecting the measure were 
the engineering difficulties and the 
danger to the public, the House, in 
this instance, would be perfectly justi- 
fied in supporting the conclusion come 
to by the Committee of last year, and in 
rejecting the Bill. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought that the 
principle laid down by the hon. Baronet 
was a rather objectionable one, because 
it amounted to this—that if people went 
before a Committee with certain evi- 
dence, the decision of the Committee 
upon that evidence was to be a decision 
for all time, which was never to be upset 
hereafter upon any additional evidence 
or consideration. He had no doubt that 
the Committee last year came to a per- 
fectly legitimate decision on the Bill 
then placed before them; and if the 
House were now asked to support them 
in that decision he should certainly feel 
inclined to do so. But circumstances had 
changed, and in the present year an- 
other scheme was brought before Par- 
liament, and it would be stretching the 
procedure of that House to a very un- 
warrantable extent if, because the Com- 
mittee decided against the Billoflast year, 
the House were to refuse to read the 
present Bill a second time now. What 
was the Manchester Ship Canal Bill but 
a great scheme which came before Par- 
liament year after year. So far from 
finding the decision of one Committee 
rigidly adhered to, it was notorious that 
in the case of that Bill both the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords 
had in each successive year reversed the 
decision given in the preceding year. It 
was generally admitted that this scheme, 
if carried, would be an enormous boon 
to the Metropolis; and Parliament had 
long been attempting to find a remedy, 
in the interests of the working classes, 
for the congested condition of certain 
districts. The answer of the hon. Ba- 
ronet was that there was provision al- 
ready ; that the passengers could get out 
of the tramcars at King’s Cross and 
get into a train on the Metropolitan 
Railway which would take them on to 
Farringdon Street. Was that a reason- 
able proposal? Was it more convenient 
to go the whole way by a tramcar, or to 
go part by tramear and the rest by the 
Metropolitan Railway? He certainly 
thought that when the hon. Baronet 
mentioned the Metropolitan Railway he 
really let the cat out of the bag, and 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
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that the opposition which was that day 
directed against the second reading of 
the Bill was not the opposition of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member forEast Sus- 
sex (Mr. Gregory), or of the landowners 
and frontiers who could not afford to 
come there to oppose the Bill year after 
year, but the opposition of the Metro- 
politan Railway Company, and an ex- 
pression of the determination of a 
powerful and influential body to pre- 
vent a scheme for the cheap conveyance 
of the people to and from their daily 
labour from being heard in the usual 
way before the ordinary tribunal. Hay- 
ing listened carefully to the discussion, 
and especially to the speeches of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for West 
Essex (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), and 
the hon. Member for East Sussex, he 
had arrived at the conclusion that the 
whole question was one of engineering, 
which it was quite impossible for the 
House to settle offhand in half-an-hour. 
According to the practice and procedure 
of Parliament it was eminently a ques- 
tion which ought to be submitted to the 
consideration of a Committee upstairs, 
who would come to a decision after 
hearing the engineering evidence which 
would be laid before them. For these 
reasons he should support the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he had only 
one remark to make in reference to the 
opposition which the hon. Baronet the 
Member for West Essex had given to the 
Bill; and it was to call the attention of the 
House to a curious fact which occurred 
the other day. On the occasion to 
which he referred there was a similar 
discussion on another measure, and it 
would be found that the hon. Baronet 
strongly supported the second reading, 
urging as a reason that the second — 3 
ing of a Private Bill was very seldom 
refused in the House itself, and pointing 
out that if the Petitioners could show 
any case against the Bill, they would 
have full opportunity of being heard be- 
fore the Committee. [Sir Henry Szt- 
win-IppetTson: Hear, hear!] His hon. 
Friend said ‘‘ Hear, hear;” but he did 
not think that cheer was quite consistent 
with the course taken by his hon. Friend 
in regard to the present Bill. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the circumstances were altogether 
different. In the one case it was a new 


Bill; but in the other they were asked 
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to read a second time a Bill which had 
already been considered by a Committee 
and rejected. 

Mr. PULESTON said, his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) had already pointed out 
that the Manchester Ship Canal Bill 
was a case strictly in point. In that 
case the engineering evidence had been 
rejected by one House one year, and b 
the other in the next year ; and althoug 
the question was entirely one of engi- 
neering difficulties, the Bill was still 
brought forward this year and referred 
to a Select Committee. Then upon what 
ground were they, in this instance, to 
reverse the usual practice of the House, 
and to come to the conclusion that be- 
cause a Bill had been thrown out one 
year it must not be introduced, even in 
another form, in a following year? So 
far as he was acquainted with the pro- 
cedure of the House that would be an 
entirely new practice. There was also 
another ground for referring the Bill to 
a Committee upstairs. Last year the 
promoters had no reason to expect that 
they were going to have any opposition, 
and they were not prepared, as they 
were now, to bring forward rebutting 
testimony. They would be able to do 
so this year, and they believed they 
would be able to give a complete an- 
swer to the engineering difficulties which 
were urged against the Bill last year. 
He hoped, therefore, that the House, 
duly considering the importance of the 
Bill to the public, and the fact that on 
some of the proposed tramway exten- 
sions all the persons interested in the 
property, who were the only persons 
who ought to be consulted, were almost 
unanimously in favour of the Bill, while 
on the remaining sections of the line 
the Petitioners only represented one- 
fourth or one-fifth of the owners and 
occupiers of property, would allow the 
measure, as the least thing they could 
do, to go before a Select Committee. 

Sir ARTHUR OTWAY said, he had 
brought a very open mind to the con- 
sideration of this question ; but he must 
say that the speeches of his hon. Friend 
the Member bor | West Essex (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson), and his hon. Friend,the 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory), 
had convinced him that the Bill was one 
which ought to be read a second time 
in order that it might be inquired into 
by a Committee. His hon. Friend the 
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Member for East Sussex said that his 
desire was to keep the tramways out of 
the heart of London. That was quite an- 
other — Tramways might be a 
very desirable thing, or they might be 
objectionable ; but this was not the case 
of an encroaching railway sending out 
its feeders much to the detriment of 
other persons. It appeared to him that 
the construction of this tramway would 
be of great advantage to the public 
and to the poorer classes of the commu- 
nity. These tramways were used mainly 
by the working classes; and the ques- 
tion he asked himself was whether this 
extension was desirable or not, and whe- 
ther it was likely to confer benefit upon 
those classes? In passing, he might say 
that it was very much to be regretted 
that other subjects had been imported 
into the consideration of a question of 
this kind, such, for instance, as engi- 
neering questions, which were clearly 
matters to be decided by a Committee 
after investigation and the hearing of 
evidence. He quite accepted the state- 
ment of his hon. Friend who presided 
so ably over the Committee last year. 
There might have been reasons then 
upon which it was thought desirable not 
to pass the Bill; but those reasons, as 
far as he was informed, did not exist to 
the same extent this year. As he un- 
derstood the project, it was that of a 
Tramway Companyalready in possession 
of some considerable tramway lines not 
in a part of London where their exist- 
ence was considered objectionable, but 
in a part of London crowded with work- 
ing classes, and leading from their doors 
to the nearest place where they could 
really obtain fresh air—namely, Hamp- 
stead. What was the object of the 
Tramway Company in this instance? 
So far as he was able to judge, it was 
to shorten, as an examination of the 
map would show that it did, the time 
occupied in the journey to Hampstead 
by about ten minutes. It was true that 
another matter had been referred to by 
his hon. Friend the Member for West 
Essex ; but it was entirely an engineering 
difficulty which could not be discussed in 
the House itself, but must be investi- 
gated by a Select Committee, and dealt 
with by them in such a way as to pro- 
vide for the general traffic without de- 
triment to the public. These, however, 
were essentially matters for the con- 
sideration of a Committee, because such 
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details could never be discussed in the 
House, nor could it be of advantage that 
such questions should be decided in the 
House. To his mind, the principle on 
which the Bill was founded was one of 
public advantage—to give the general 

ublic a better and cheaper means of 
ocomotion which all desired to see car- 
ried out. The means by which effect 
was proposed to be given to that desire 
were questions entirely for the considera- 
tion of the Committee upstairs. For 
these reasons, and for higher reasons 
still, he thought the House would act 
most unwisely if it were to reject the 
measure ; and he felt it his duty to advise 
the House to pass the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Mr. GILES said, that when the first 
tramway was laid in London it was 
generally objected to, and was very soon 
taken up. e had become wiser since, 
and had discovered that tramways were 
a great benefit to the working classes. 
London was now so well provided with 
tramways that the working classes were 
enabled to get into the country when 
they desired to do so, and to obtain not 
only cheaper rents, but purer air. It 
would, therefore, be very much to be 
regretted if the House were at this 
stage to throw out the Bill. He thought 
that the engineering difficulties could 
be much better settled by a Select Com- 
mittee than in the House itself; and he 
trusted that the House would assent to 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 


Mersey 


MERSEY RAILWAY BILL. 
REFERENCE OF PETITION. 
RESOLUTION. 
Sm JAMES CLARKE LAWRENCE, 


in moving— 

“That the Petition of Peter Williamson 
Dumville and Henry Daniel Davies, presented 
on the 17th instant, be referred to the Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills, with an Instruc- 
tion to report whether Standing Order 62 has 
been complied with,”’ 
said, that the Petition complained of a 
grievance ; and he did not know upow 
what ground the Motion could be re- 
sisted, seeing that the House had al- 
ways been willing to consider grievances 
which were set forth in a respectful 
manner. 


Sir Arthur Otway 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Petition of Peter Williamson 
Dumville and Henry Daniel Davies, presented 
on tke 17th instant, be referred to the Exami- 
ners of Petitions for Private Bills, with an 
Instruction to report whether Standing Order 
62 has been complied with.’’—(Sir James Clarke 
Lawrence.) 

Mr. RAIKES said, he felt himself 
compelled to oppose the Motion, and he 
trusted that the House would not en- 
tertain it. As far as he could ascer- 
tain, there was no precedent for the 
course which had been taken in the 
matter, or, at all events, if there was, he 
had been unable to find it. The ques- 
tion was one which could not greatly 
interest the House; but it was, never- 
theless, of considerable importance to 
those who were immediately concerned 
in it. The circumstances under which 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Lam- 
beth (Sir James C. Lawrence) made the 
Motion were these: Mr. Dumville and 
Mr. Davies, the gentlemen whose names 
were mentioned in the Motion, had 
name a Petition against the Mersey 

ilway Bill, which had been referred 
by the House to a Select Committee. 
The Court of Referees, in accordance 
with the usual practice of the House, 
had inquired into the Jocus standi of the 
Petitioners, and, having disallowed it, 
Mr. Dumville and Mr. Davies were not 
in a position to appear before the Com- 
mittee against the Bill. It was now 
sought, on their part, to go behind this 
decision of the Court of Referees, which 
was the recognized tribunal of the 
House, and to have the Bill referred 
back to the Examiners of Petitions on 
Private Bills, with an Instruction to the 
Examiners to report whether Standing 
Order 62 had been properly complied 
with. He understood that Mr. Dum- 
ville was a proprietor of 12 shares in 
the Mersey Railway Company, and that 
in July last he parted with those 12 
shares to Mr. Davies. The Wharncliffe 
meeting, at which the consent of the 
shareholders was given to the Company 
to proceed with the Bill, was held in 
February last, seven months after the 
transfer of shares took place. Mr. Dum- 
ville had, of course, ceased to be a 
shareholder ; but Mr. Davies, to whom 
the transfer had been made, went to the 
office and requested to be allowed to re- 
gister them in an irregular manner. He 
was desired to comply with the usual 
formality, which, although he had been 
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in ssion of the shares for more than 
six months, he had not complied with, 
and had, therefore, never become a re- 

istered shareholder of the Company. 

t the Wharncliffe meeting resolutions 
were passed in favour of proceeding 
with the Bill, and it was now sought 
by persons who had never represented 
more than 12 shares in the Company to 
have the progress of the Bill stopped, 
and to evade the decision of the Court 
of Referees by endeavouring to convert 
the Examiners of Private Bills into a 
legal Court, which they had never claimed 
to be, to determine a question of regis- 
tration under the Joint Stock Companies 
Act. He ventured to think that the 
House of Commons, which had quite 
enough to do, would be unwilling to 
undertake a novel and embarrassing 
duty of this kind. As he had shown 
that there was no ground for the Mo- 
tion, and that no precedent existed for 
it, he should oppose it in every possible 


way. 
Mr. PEMBERTON said, the case 
had been before the Court of Referees, 
to which he had the honour to belong, 
and he would explain how the matter 
had arisen. The House would be aware 
that, under one of the Standing Orders, 
a shareholder of a Company was not 
allowed to oppose a Bill introduced by 
the Company, erovesed that the opinion 
of the shareholders had been expressed 
in its favour at a properly constituted 
Wharneliffe meeting. The facts of the 
case had been fully stated by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes). There 
had been a transfer of shares from Mr. 
Dumville to Mr. Davies ; and the ques- 
tion whether the Company were right 
or wrong in refusing to recognize and 
register the transfer was not a question 
for the Court of Referees. If the Com- 
any had acted wrongly, the Courts of 
saw were open to the persons who felt 
themselves aggrieved for the purpose of 
compelling registration, and it would 
have been a most improper course for 
the Court of Referees to have assumed 
the functions of a Court of Law. That 
was one of the reasons why he and his 
Colleagues came to the decision to refuse 
to admit this Petition ; but there was a 
further reason—namely, that by the 
certificate of the Examiners, who had 
certified that all the proper notices had 
been given, and all the necessary forms 
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had been complied with, the question 
had been, in point of fact, taken out of 
their jurisdiction. To call upon the 
Examiners to decide a question which a 
Court of Law only could deal with, and 
to ask them to pronounce whether the 
Company had or had not good reason 
for refusing to register the transfer, 
would, in his opinion, be most improper. 
Question put, and negatived. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_ 6 — 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—NORTH DUBLIN 
UNION—BANK ADVANCES. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to theLord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Bank of Ireland has agreed 
to make advances to the Guardians of 
the North Dublin Union, free of inte- 
rest, in the early part of each year, in 
consideration of the balances to credit 
of the Union in the later portion of the 
year; whether the Bank of Ireland has 
offered to give the loan now required by 
the guardians on the same terms as 
those agreed to by the Hibernian Bank ; 
and, what is the issue of the co: nd- 
ence between the guardians and the 
Local Government Board with respect 
to the resolution of the guardians ap- 
pointing the Hibernian Bank their 
treasurer ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The arrangement which has obtained 
for several years in the North Dublin 
Union is that the Bank of Ireland 
charges the Guardians interest on over- 
drafts, and allows them interest on credit 
balances. The terms on which the loan 
for building purposes will be advanced 
by the Bank of Ireland have yet to be 
arranged between the Guardians and 
the Bank. I have already stated what 
the issue of the correspondence has been 
—namely, that the Local Government 
Board have declined to sanction the 
proposed change in the treasurership of 
the Union. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 

GUARDIANS—MAGHERACLOGHER, 

&c, DIVISIONS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 
cre to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, What is the decision of the Irish 
Local Government Board with res to 
certain illegalities and irregularities af- 

Y2 
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fecting the elections for Poor Law divi- 
sions of Magheraclogher, Meenacladdy, 
and Dunlewey, which have been reported 
to the Local Government Board by the 
Rev. James M‘Fadden; and, also, as to 
claims to vote which have been made by 
oceupiers whose valuation is under £4 
per annum, but is higher than their 
rent, and who are liable to pay Poor 
Rate on the difference between the rent 
and the valuation, and are not entitled 
by Law to deduct the Poor Rate on the 
amount of such difference from the 
rent ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The decision of the Local Government 
Board in this matter cannot be given 
for some days to come. The correspond- 
ence is not yet completed. 


IRELAND—THE INCOME TAX COL- 
LECTOR, DROGHEDA. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether Mr. 
John Farrell, Collector of Income Tax 
at Drogheda, was dismissed by the Local 
Government Board from the office of 
Poor Rate Collector, for not having ac- 
counted for the rates; and, whether, if 
the fact be so, Mr. Farrell can retain 
the collectorship of Income Tax ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: Mr. Farrell was com- 

led to resign his local appointment 
in 1883. On the other hand, he has an 
extremely good character as an Income 
Tax officer, and his conduct to the latest 
dates was very satisfactory. The atten- 
tion of the Board of Inland Revenue has 
been called to the circumstances of the 
case. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE 
KINSALE MAIL SERVICE. 


Mr. DEASY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether the Post Office autho- 
rities intend to make the alterations in 
the mail service to and from Kinsale 
which the Town Commissioners have 
suggested to them ? 

rn. SHAW LEFEVRE: The day 
mail to Kinsale is forwarded by the first 
available train, and the suggestion of 
the Town Commissioners could only be 
complied with by establishing a train 
specially for the Postal Service at a cost 
out of all proportion to the correspond- 
ence to be benefited. I regret, there- 
fore, that it is not practicable to meet 
the wishes of the Commissioners. 


Mr. Sexton 


{CUMMONS} 
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POOR LAW EXPENDITURE (IRELAND). 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether, as President of the 
Local Government Board, his attention 
has been directed to the table of expen- 
diture of Poor Rates for twenty-one 
years, as printed at page 19 in the last 
Report of the Board; whether it is a 
fact that the total expenditure for the 
year 1883 was £1,326,963, as against 
£716,523 in 1863, or an increase of 
£610,440; whether he has observed, at 
page 9, that the inmates of workhouses 
have decreased from 206,504 in January 
1851 to 49,884 in 1884; whether he has 
noticed that the cost for maintenance, 
including out-door relief, and the blind 
and deaf and dumb in extern hospitals, 
is £669,382, while the salaries and ra- 
tions of officers are given at £137,025 
and ‘‘other expenses” £236,438, as 
against £96,222 and £105,821 in 1863; 
whether, as the expenses under the 
Medical Charities, Burial Grounds, Re- 
gistration, Sanitary, Contagious Dis- 
eases, Superannuation, and National 
School Teachers Acts are all excluded, 
he can say what items are included 
under the head of “ other expenses ;” 
what is the cause of the annual increase 
of establishment charges concurrently 
with the decrease of population; and, 
can anything be done to puta stop to it? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
The figures given by the hon. Member 
are correctly quoted; but he has not 
taken the same years in his comparison 
of the expenditure with the number of 
inmates. Under the heading ‘other 
expenses” are included all establish- 
ment charges other than the salaries and 
rations of officers, such as expenses for 
furniture, implements, fuel, light, books, 
printing, stationery, drugs, medical and 
surgical appliances, rent, taxes, and so 
forth. The increase of establishment 
charges to which the hon. Member 
alludes is in a large measure due to the 
increased cost of the rations of officers, 
of which some idea may be formed from 
the fact that within the past 20 years 
the cost of inmates of the workhouse for 
provisions and officers has increased 40 
or 50 percent. The Local Government 
Board are not aware that there has been 
any undue expenditure, and every pro- 
posed increase of salary or emoluments 
is carefuly scrutinized. 
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Mr. W. J. CORBET asked whether, 
under the heading ‘other expenses,” 
any extra charges were made for duties 
performed by the officers of Poor Law 
ri in connection with other mat- 
ters 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I have seen a list this day, and my im- 
pression is that nothing of the kind is 
allowed. 


IRELAND—NATIONAL LEAGUE MEET- 
INGS—COOTEHILL—INTRUSION OF 
THE POLICE—SERGEANT HARVEY. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that Sergeant Harvey, 
Royal Irish Constabulary, attended a 
meeting of the Cootehill branch of the 
Irish National League, in the county 
Roscommon, on Sunday last, and refused 
to withdraw at the request of the Secre- 
tary, Mr. James O’Hara; whether it is 
true that Sergeant Harvey has used in- 
sulting and threatening language to 
Mr. O’ Hara on several occasions ; and, 
whether he will inquire into the truth 
of the allegations made against Sergeant 
Harvey ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sergeant Harvey did not attend the 
meeting of this branch of the National 
League on Sunday last. He applied 
for admission to the meeting on the 
12th instant, but was refused, and at 
once withdrew. I am informed that he 
has never used insulting or threatening 
language to Mr. O’Hara. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—GALWAY AND 
ARRAN ISLANDS’ DISPENSARIES. 


Mz. T. P. O’°CONNOR asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he be nowin a position to make 
a statement in reference to the union of 
the dispensaries of Galway and Arran 
Islands ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Local Government Board have de- 
cided that they could not properly im- 
pose on Arran Island the serious financial 
charge entailed by the existence of a se- 
parate Dispensary Committee. The sepa- 
ration of the two districts could not affect 
or benefit the sick poor, as the members 
of the Committee resident on the princi- 
pal Island can give orders for medical 
attendance whether the Committee meets 
in Arran or in Galway; and while the 
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result of separation would be a very 
slight financial relief to Galway, it 
would involve for Arran the very serious 
addition to the rates of something like 
10d. in the pound. 


SPAIN—EXTRADITION OF CRIMINALS. 

Mr. GREGORY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any Treaty exists between this 
country and Spain by which persons 
who have absconded there to avoid the 
consequences of ye fraud or robbery 
in England can made amenable to 
the Law, or the extradition of such per- 
sons can be demanded; and, if not, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
could make a friendly representation to 
that of Spain upon the subject ? 

Lorp MOND FITZMAURICE : 
An Extradition Treaty between Great 
Britain and Spain was concluded on the 
4th June, 1878, and is at present in 
force. It contains provisions for the ex- 
tradition of persons accused of robbery 
or fraud. The Treaty was laid before 
Parliament during the year in which it 
was signed. 


FISHERIES BOARD (IRELAND)—BOARD 
OF CONSERVATORS, COLERAINE DIS. 
TRICT. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that the working 
licensed fishermen of Lough Neagh, 
upwards of three hundred in number, 
complain that they have power to elect 
only four out of twenty-four members of 
the Board of Conservators of the Cole- 
raine district ; whether the total number 
of licences of all kinds issued annually 
in that district is not more than about 
four hundred; what proportion of the 
funds administered by the Board of 
Conservators is derived from the licence 
duty paid by the working fishermen ; 
whether the fishermen represent that 
some of the Conservators, being them- 
selves the owners of salmon fisheries on 
the Bann, between Lough Neagh and 
the sea, are hostile to the industry of the 
working men who fish the lake, and 
have caused the institution of regula- 
tions which impede and harass the work- 
ing fishermen to such an extent as to 
deprive them of the means of subsist- 
ence ; whether the fishermen claim that 
Lough Neagh should be constituted a 
separate district; whether, the voting 
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for elections of members of the present 
Board being open, the water bailiffs are 
in the habit of using intimidation to 
induce the working fishermen to give 
their votes for certain candidates; whe- 
ther the fishermen declare that the loss 
of the lives of four of their body in the 
Lough, on the 26th November last, was 
caused by the want of a suitable landing 

lace; and, whether the Inspectors of 

rish Fisheries will hold a public in- 
quiry into, and make a report upon, the 
several complaints in question ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Perhaps the hon. Member will kindly 
repeat this Question on Monday. It 
only appeared yesterday, and‘I have 
not had time to procure Reports on the 
subject. 


IRELAND—EXTRA POLICE TAX 
(LIMERICK). 

Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What is the amount due to the Govern- 
ment from the Corporation of Limerick 
for extra police; when such debt was 
incurred ; when was judgment recorded 
against the Corporation for the amount ; 
whether the Corporation continues to 
resist payment of the demand ; whether 
it is the fact that the Lord Lieutenant, 
some time since, invited the Corporation 
to a meeting to discuss a possible com- 

romise or arrangement; whether the 
Sespteation refused to attend such meet- 
ing; whether the Government has, 
for nearly a year past, allowed the mat- 
ter to rest, and the judgment of the 
Court in its favour to remain unexe- 
cuted; and, whether the Government 
has enforced, end received payment, 
from other Irish municipal bodies of 
similar claims, incurred at the same 
time, under similar circumstances, under 
the same Law? 

Mrz. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
The net amount due by the Limerick 
Corporation for extra police down to the 
last presentment made, and exclusive 
of a sum of nearly £400 due for detach- 
ments sent into the city on occasional 
emergencies, is £1,305 5s. 3d., and the 
charge has been accruing since October, 
1881. The position of the Irish Govern- 
ment in the matter, and their views as 
to the mode in which payment should 
be enforced, have been frequently ex- 
— and have undergone no change. 

t was not until late in last year that 


dlr. Sexton 
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the situation was exactly defined, and 
no opportunity has since offered for ob- 
taining the legislative powers necessary 
to carry out the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. I trust, however, such an oppor- 
tunity will soon arise. Other Municipal 
Bodies have become liable to similar 
claims; but it has never been necessary 
for the Government to resort to extreme 
powers with a view to enforce payment. 

Mr. LEWIS asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman was prepared to state when 
it was intended to introduce the neces- 
sary legislation on the subject ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir; I cannot say when. 

Mr. LEWIS: I will repeat the Ques- 
tion this day fortnight. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES BILLS 
—THE NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY’S BILL. 


Sm BERNHARD SAMUELSON: 
I beg to ask the senior Member for 
South Durham (Sir Joseph Pease), 
Whether he is prepared to state, on 
behalf of the North Eastern Railway 
Company, what course they intend to 
take in regard to their Rates and 
Charges Bill? Perhaps the hon. Ba- 
ronet will also be able to explain 
what course the other eight Railway 
Companies, who have introduced similar 
Bills, propose to take. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE: The North- 
Eastern Railway Bill was brought in in 
order to carry out some of the recom- 
mendations contained in the Report of 
the Committee on Railway Rates and 
Charges, especially those having regard 
to the classification of goods and the con- 
solidation of those Statutes by which 

owers are given to the North-Eastern 
Railway Company to levy tolls. It pro- 
posed in the Bill also to settle the ter- 
minal question, and to subject the ter- 
minals to the control of the Railway 
Commission, as suggested in the Report 
of the Committee on Rates and Charges. 
While modifications of existing tolls 
were proposed, there was no desire on 
the part of the North-Eastern Company 
to ask for powers to increase the gross 
amount they could levy by the tolls al- 
ready granted to them by Parliament. 
The Company never supposed that the 

rovisions of this Bill would be accepted 
by Parliament as a solution of those 
difficult questions without the minutest 
care and criticism. They were perfectly 
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Army ( Ordnance 
repared to pass this Bill in review be- 
fore any of the usual tribunals of Par- 
liament. 
Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I rise to Order. I wish to know whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman, in answering 
a Question as to the course he proposes 
to take in reference to a particular Bill, 
is in Order in entering into a lengthened 
statement of the contents of the Bill, 
and indirectly arguing in its favour ? 
Mr. SPEAKER: As far as the hon. 
Member has as yet proceeded, I have 
not observed any argumentative state- 
ment, but simply an explanation of what 
was intended to be done. Of course, 
any statement of the kind referred to by 
the noble Lord would be entirely out of 


Order. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE: The pro- 
moters of this Bill, from the communi- 
cations they have had with traders using 
their railways, have no reason to sup- 
pose that they could not have been able 
to arrange with the traders of their own 
district such modifications as would have 
made this Bill generally satisfactory to 
them. Having reference to what has 
passed in this House from the President 
of the Board of Trade as to the position 
of the Government in relation to the 
Railway Bills, and also to the opposition 
manifested in the country, directed, per- 
haps, more to questions not dealt with 
in these Bills than to the contents of the 
Bills themselves —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the hon. 
Baronet to leave out any controversial 
matter. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE: I shall pro- 
pose either not to take further steps 
with this Bill, or I shall ask leave of the 
House at an early date to discharge the 
Order for the second reading of the North- 
Eastern Railway Company's Bill; and on 
that occasion perhaps the Houee would 
give me leave, should I think it needful, 
to make some observations more in de- 
tail on the reasons which led to the in- 
troduction of the Bills, and for taking 
the course indicated. The same course, 
I believe, would be followed as regards 
the Bills of the other Companies. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 

(IRELAND) BILL— MEMORANDUM 

OF THE JUDGE OF THE COURT OF 
PROBATE. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Whether the Government will lay upon 
the Table, without delay, the Memo- 
randum of the Judge of the Court of 
Probate upon the provisions of the Su- 

— Court of Judicature (Ireland) 

i 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I shall be prepared to lay the Memo- 
randum in question on the Table with 
some other Memoranda relating to the 
same subject. 


ARMY (INDIA)—PROMOTION IN HER 
MAJESTY’S INDIAN FORCES. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the Govern- 
ment intend to consider the claims and 
grievances of the Indian Military Officers, 
with a view to the removal of their dis- 
content at the present slowness of pro- 
motion ? 

Mr. J. K. OROSS: I am not aware 
that discontent prevails among the offi- 
cers of Her Majesty’s Indian Forces in 
respect of promotion. Recently, on the 
issue by the War Office of a Royal War- 
rant, giving promotion in the Corps of 
Royal Engineers to the rank of captain 
in 11, instead of as heretofore in 12, 
years, the change was introduced in the 
Indian Staff Corps, promotion in which 
is made on the same lines as in the 
Engineers. I do not know that any 
further change is now contemplated. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
if this matter were again brought before 
the House, he would ask the Under Se- 
cretary if it was not a fact that the pro- 
motion of officers was better and quicker 
now than it ever was in the days of the 
East India Company ? 


ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT)— 
THE MARTINI-HENRY CARTRIDGE. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance, Whe- 
ther any further official reports have 
been received from the Soudan confirm- 
ing the statements in the newspapers 
as to the defective manufacture, and 
frequent jamming, of the present ser- 
vice Martini-Henry rifle cartridges, and 
the inefficiency, in many instances, after 
use, of the bayonets now in ion 
of the troops; and, if so, whether he has 
any objection to lay such reports upon 
the Table; whether, without detriment 
to the public service, he can state what 
exertions are being made to substitute, 
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as soon as possible, either by increasing 
the manufacture at Woolwich, or by 
contracting with private firms, for the 
present cartridges now in store in India 
and elsewhere, the new solid drawn 
metal cartridge, definitively adopted as 
the service pattern cartridge of the 
future; and, whether the new Maxim 
machine gun has yet been approved, 
and its manufacture ordered ? 

Mr. BRAND: Further official Reports 
regarding the rifle cartridges have just 
been received ; but there has not yet been 
time to examine them in detail. No 
Reports have been received as to the 
alleged inefficiency of the bayonets now 
in possession of the troops; and I would 
remind the noble Lord that I madea 
statement the other day on this point. I 
can only repeat the statement I made 
then—that in the opinion of the autho- 
rities the bayonets issued to the troops 
are perfectly serviceable. Supplies of 
cases for the solid-case cartridges to the 
full extent required can be obtained 
without difficulty from the trade ; but, in 
the event of a final decision being taken 
to adopt the solid-case cartridge for use 
in practice as well as in the field, steps 
will at once be taken to alter the plant 
at Woolwich. The Maxim gun is now 
under trial, but no pattern has yet been 
approved. 

rp EUSTACE CECIL: Are we to 
understand that the solid-case cartridges 
are not to be supplied from Woolwich ? 

Mr. BRAND: What has been done 
was stated by me the other day, In 
compliance with Lord Wolseley’s urgent 
request, the solid-case cartridges have 
been manufactured for the Forces in the 
field. It has long been known that the 
solid-case cartridges have advantages 
over other cartridges. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked if the 
hon. Member could say when the troops 
would be supplied with the new metal 
cartridges ? 

Mr. BRAND: No, Sir. And I do 
not think it is at all desirable to answer 
Questions regarding the precise details 
of our military equipment and arma- 
ment. 


SUPERANNUATION AND RETIRED AL- 
LOWANCES (IRELAND) —CORRY 
CONNELLAN. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If Corry Connellan has 
ealled for his pension since the debates 
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of last year ; and, if not, has it been paid 
to him, and, if paid, how and where was 
it paid ? 

rn. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Corry Connellan died three months ago ? 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT, 1884—HOUSEHOLD QUALIFI. 
CATIONS. 


Srr ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether the occu- 

iers of houses of the yearly value of £4, 
held without any written title, each oc- 
cupier paying £1 a-year as rent or 
ground rent, together with 4s. on account 
of taxes, will be qualified to be put on 
the roll of voters under the new Reform 
Bill? 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur): I consider that the persons 
referred to, assuming them to be men of 
full age, will be entitled to be registered 
and to vote under the new Act. Upon 
the facts stated in the Question, they 
appear to me to be qualified as inhabi- 
tant occupiers or tenants. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN. 
ISTAN—M. DE GIERS’ DESPATCH 
IN REPLY TO EARL GRANVILLE. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Despatch from it 
de Giers, published in the English news- 
papers of the 22nd and 23rd, and pur- 
porting to be a reply of the Russian 
Government to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, is authentic; and, whether the 
following or similar passages occur in 
the Russian Despatch :— 

‘*Tt is impossible for us not to trace back the 
cause to the military aspect with which the 
English Government thought it their duty to 
invest their boundary commission. 

* . * * oe 

‘* We cannot pass by the facts that certain 
Officers in its suite directed the movements of 
the Afghan troops, and that the loudly pro- 
claimed interview between the Amir and the 
Viceroy, and its bellicose surroundings, must 
certainly have contributed to embolden the 
Afghans to the point of committing such acts 
of provocation as could not be tolerated by the 
representatives of Russian Military autho- 
rities? ”’ 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Until the moment arrives for presenting 
Papers tu Parliament, it would not be in 
the public interest that I should make 
any statement in regard to documents 
published in the newspapers which, if 
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they are what they profess to be, are 
evidently of a confidential character. 
Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : Then 
the noble Lord does not deny that there 
is a Despatch ? 
[No reply. } 


CYPRUS (FINANCE, &c.)—REPORTED 
REVENUE FRAUDS. 


Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
the Chief Inspectorof Revenue in Cyprus 
has resigned his office; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will with- 
hold their acceptance of his resignation 
until further inquiry into the recent 
revenue frauds has taken place ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I am not 
able to answer the first part of the 
Question ; but as to the second, which 
is really the most important, 1 am able 
to reply that the day before yesterday 
we telegraphed to the Governor that 
should there be any question of resigna- 
tion he should refuse to accept it until 
he receives further instructions. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN — DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIA- 
TIONS—TREATY OF PARIS, 1856. 


Mr. RICHARD asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, in case ordi- 
nary diplomatic negotiations have not or 
may not prove successful in settling the 
points in dispute between this Country 
and Russia, the Government will act on 
the declaration of the Treaty of Paris of 
1856, which expresses the unanimous 
wish of the Powers who were parties to 
the Treaty, that States between which 
any serious misunderstanding may arise 
should, before appealing to arms, have 
recourse to the good offices of a friendly 
Power, as set forth in the Protocol of 
April 14th 1856 ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in 
voting the exceptional amount to be 
asked for armaments on Monday next, 
this House may assume that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government adheres to the fol- 
lowing declaration of the 23rd Protocol 
of the Treaty of Paris :— 

“The Plenipotentiaries do not hesitate to 
express, in the name of their Governments, the 
wish that States between which any serious 
misunderstanding may arise should, before ap- 
pealing to arms, have recourse, as far as cir- 
cumstances might allow, to the good offices of a 
friendly Power ; "’ 
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and, that this House and the Country 
may rest assured that a proposal will be 
made to refer any matters in dispute 
between this Country and Russia to such 
arbitration, should it so unfortunately 
happen thatan amicable solution of them 
fai am be arrived at by direct negotia- 
tion 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What I have to 
say in answer this Question is that Her 
Majesty’s Government have never, dur- 
ing the course of the recent or present 
Correspondence, or in answer to Ques- 
tions in this House, said anything to the 
prejudice of the idea which is put for- 
ward in these two Questions. But it 
must be borne in mind that every de- 
claration made in this House in reply to 
a Question is virtually an announcement 
or a declaration to the Government of 
Russia. It does not appear to us con- 
venient or desirable in the public in- 
terest that declarations to the Russian 
Government should be made through 
the channel of Answers to Questions. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the First. 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether informa- 
tion has been received from Sir Peter 
Lumsden, explaining if the advance of 
an Afghan reconnaissance on 27th March 
was previous to, or subsequent to, the 
reconnaissance of the Russians on the 
same day, and to what point the Afghan 
reconnaissance was pushed; whether 
any Report from Captain Yate, with 
regard to the advice tendered by him to 
the Afghan Commander on the 29th of 
March, and referred to in the extract 
from the Letter of the Afghan Com- 
mander to General Komaroff, has been 
received ; whether Copies of the Letter 
of General Komaroff, which called forth 
the above Letter, and of the private 
Letter of General Komaroff to the 
Afghan Commander, received a few 
hours before the Russian attack, have 
been received ; whether it is known if 
any reply was sent by the Afghan Com- 
mander to General Komaroff’s second 
letter; and, whether, with reference to 
Sir Peter Lumsden’s statement that the 
Afghans were induced to extend their 
defensive ition, any subsequent in- 
formation has been received explaining 
more clearly the nature of this exten- 
sion, and if a withdrawal on their part 
to the positions occupied on the 17th of 
March constituted the Russian ultimatum 
alluded to in Sir Peter Lumsden’s tele- 
graphic Despatch of 17th April? 
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Mr. ONSLOW also asked whether 
Her Majesty’s Government had received 
from Sir Peter Lumsden, or from any 
other source, information of the ‘‘in- 
cessant irritation” which Sir Peter 
Lumsden described the Russians as 
having kept up against the Afghans ; 
and, if so, what action the Government 
had taken on receipt of that informa- 
tion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I was about to 
answer my hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) to the 
effect that, owing to Lord Granville’s 
heavy en ents, I have not been 
able to huld any communication with 
him on all the points of this Question ; 
and I would therefore ask my hon. 
Friend to be kind enough to postpone it 
until we should have an opportunity to 
consider it. It is rather a nice matter 
whether in the end it would be desirable 
to carry on a detailed discussion of points 
of this kind with the Russian Govern- 
ment. I quite admit that it is our duty 
to take care, if, in questions of this kind, 
as is perfectly possible, any new light 
is thrown upon any point of the case, or 
any suggestion made which ought to 
lead to some extension of any explana- 
tion made by us, it would be our duty 
to advert to it. For the present I should 
be glad if the hon. Member would post- 
= his Question; and I must ask for 

otice of the Question which has just 
been put by the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford (Mr. Onslow). 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Government are in possession of 
telegraphic information from Sir Peter 
Lumsden on the subject of his removal 
from Gulran to Tirpul, and the cireum- 
stances preceding and attending it; if 
so, whether he will communicate that 
information to the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In general my 
answer would be that we are not in pos- 
session of any full statement at all of 
the reasons which determined him to re- 
move his camp from Gulran to Tirpul. 
That was my impression when I heard 
the Question of the noble Lord yester- 
day; but I was desirous of refreshing 
my memory. What we have heard from 
him is as follows:—On the 6th instant 
he telegraphed that he had arrived at 
Tirpul on the previous day, with the 
loss of some followers in crossing the 
pass in a hurricane of wind and snow 
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uently, on the 10th, 
he — more fully to the effect that 
24 followers, including three Afghan 
sowars, and eight Persian muleteers, 
together with many mules and baggage, 
had —= from the inclemency of the 
weather. That is all the information 
we have had, and we can only form our 
own judgment as to why he took the 
step. 

r. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 

the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that the Russian Forces 
are now marching on Herat; and, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Ministers are taking 
any steps for the defence of that import- 
ant position ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the first Question there is no informa- 
tion, and we have no reason to believe 
that the Russians are marehing on 
Herat. In regard to the second branch 
of the Question, I do not suppose the 
hon. Member desires me to say more 
than that the subject is receiving the 
attention of the Government. 


and rain; and su 


EGYPT—SEIZURE OF THE “ BOSPHORE 
EGYPTIEN”’—RECALL OF THE 
FRENCH CONSUL. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
beg to ask the Prime Minister or the 
noble Lord, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have any information as to 
the French Government having recalled 
their Consul General from Egypt ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; we 
have no information. 


ARMY—COMMISSIONS TO CANADIAN 
CADETS. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
was true that the Government had 
offered 25 commissions in the Army to 
be competed for by graduates of the 
Military College in Canada; and, if so, 
whether it was in contemplation to 
offer similar advantages to candidates 
from other Colonies who might be pro- 
perly qualified ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
In addition to the four commissions 
usually granted to that institution, 26 
commissions in the Army have this year 
been offered to duly qualified graduates 
and cadets of the Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Canada. The Dominion of 
Canada is the only Colony which pos- 
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sesses @ Military College; but the War 
Office is also in communication with the 
Colonial Office on the subject of offering, 
this year, a limited number of commis- 
sions in the Imperial Army to members 
of the local Military Forces of the 
Colonies. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH (IRELAND) 
—THE ARCHBISHOPRIC OF 
DUBLIN. 

Mr.SEXTON: I beg to ask the Prime 
Minister or the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with regard to the positive statements 
which have appeared in the Press, Whe- 
ther it is true that the British Govern- 
ment hascaused representations, through 
Mr. Errington, to be made to the Sove- 
reign Pontiff, with a view of influencing 
His Holiness in the appointment of an 
Archbishop to the Catholic See of Dub- 
lin, other than the capitulary of Archie- 
piscopal See, contrary to the wishes of 
the clergy of the diocese ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I must ask the hon. Member to give 
Notice of that Question. 

Mr. T. P. O;CONNOR: Does the 
noble Lord require Notice to answer a 
Question as to whether the British Go- 
vernment meddles in a matter of internal 
government like the appointment of an 
Archbishop of Dublin ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes, Sir; I do require Notice. 

Mx. T. P. O'CONNOR: When the 
Question of which Notice has been given 
by my hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton) is put, 
I beg to give Notice that I shall ask, 
Whether, when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment instructed Mr. Errington to inter- 
fere, they at the same time caused a 
copy of Vaticanism and other works 
of the Prime Minister to be sent to the 
Holy See ? 


EGYPT AND FRANCE—RUPTURE OF 
DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it was true, as reported, 
that the French Government had broken 
off diplomatic relations with Egypt; and, 
secondly, whether the French Govern- 
ment had offered to release Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government from the unfortunate 
financial agreement in respect of Egypt 
to which the House recently gave its 
assent ? ' 
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Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
No such information has reached the 
Foreign Office. 


Afterwards, 


Mz. GLADSTONE said: The answer 
I gave to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the position 
just now was with respect to the infor- 
mation received up to that time. I am 
sorry to say that within the few minutes 
that have since elapsed a telegram has 
been received stating that the French 
Chargé d’Affaires left Oairo this morn- 
ing. I am not sure of the technical 
term Chargé d’Affaires ; but what I un- 
derstand is, that it means the Repre- 
sentative of the French Government. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Is 
that communication from Cairo ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is a tel 
from Sir Evelyn Baring. It has been 
sent down to me, and I have no doubt 
that it comes from Cairo. 

Mr. BOURKE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman state whether or not there is 
any other telegram from Sir Evelyn 
Baring leading up to that one ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
whether the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
would now answer his Question as to 
whether the French Government had 
broken off diplomatic relations with the 
Egyptian Government ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The information given by the Prime 
Minister is all that is in possession of 
the Foreign Office. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked if the noble 
Lord could state under what conditions 
the French Chargé d’Affaires has left 
Cairo? Had he merely gone on a visit 
to Alexandria, or was there any diplo- 
matic reason for the step ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
There are no details. The actual words 
received by the Foreign Office have been 
given to the House. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked whether it was 
M. Barrére or his Representative who 
had left Cairo ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
M. Barrére is in Paris sitting on the 
Suez Canal Commission. It must, there- 
fore, be his Representative. 

Mr. O’KELLY inquired whether the 
Government would telegraph to Sir 
Evelyn Baring to ascertain under what 
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circumstances the French Chargé d’Af- 
faires had left Cairo, in order that the 
House might know the facts as soon as 
possible ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no doubt 
that in the ordinary course we shall re- 
ceive full information, and it will not be 
necessary to make a special*inquiry. I 
should take the information which I 
have just given to the House as a proof 
that the Agents of the British Govern- 
ment will communicate with us with all 


possible rapidity. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) BILL. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I shall 
place on the Paper this evening my 
Amendments to the Redistribution Bill; 
but I am anxious to take the earliest 
opportunity of mentioning to the House 
a difficulty which has arisen with regard 
to Westminster. I stated in Committee 
that I thought a fair case had been made 
out from the opposite side for treatin 
Westminster as an ancient borough, ot 
for assigning to it four Members instead 
of the three which had been allotted to 
it by the Bill. I had made inquiries of 
the Leaders of the Opposition, and had 
found that it was their opinion that the 
additional seat required should be taken 
from some other part of London. I exa- 
mined which was the least under-repre- 
sented part of London, and, finding this 
was the centre of the Tower Hamlets, I 
suggested to the Committee that the 
seat must come from thence. I under- 
took that Sir John Lambert and Sir 
Francis Sandford should, after local in- 
quiry, advise us as to the division of 
Westminster into four, and should also 
advise us as to the re-division of the 
Tower Hamlets. Their Report will be 
circulated to-morrow morning, and will 
contain maps. It yesterday came to my 
knowledge that the Leaders of the Op- 
ae so greatly disliked the proposed 

ivision of Westminster, and so greatly 
preferred the original division into three, 
which had been made by myself with- 
out the advice of the Boundary Com- 
missioners, as to lead me to doubt whe- 
ther it will be wise for me to propose to 
go forward with the changes which I 
had intended to make. I regard those 
changes as mutually dependent, and I 
should be prepared to revert to them 
should I find a decided change of opi- 
nion on the other side of the House. 


ir. O' Kelly 
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Lerp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked if the right hon. Baronet would 
amplify his statement by saying which 
Leaders of the Opposition had informed 
him of their views—which Leaders 
wished Westminster to have four Mem- 
bers, and which Leaders wished it to 
have three? Otherwise, isolated Mem- 
bers of the Party had great difficulty 
in knowing what course to take. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I must 
say that the Leader of the Opposition 
wished for four as against three. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH intimated that 
when the right hon. Baronet pro 
to reduce the number of Members for 
Westminster he should oppose it. 

Mr. GORST asked whether, when 
the Amendment was proposed, the right 
hon. Baronet would take into considera- 
tion the feelings and views of the in- 
habitants of Westminster as well as the 
opinions of the Leaders of the Oppo- 
sition ? 

Mr. RITCHIE asked whether the 
claims of the Tower Hamlets to have 
seven Members was to be dependent 
upon an agreement between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Leaders of 
the Opposition as to the representation 
of Westminster ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
if Westminster was to have four Mem- 
bers instead of three, the additional seat 
was to be taken from the Metropolis. 
He should propose that it should be 
taken from the ‘Tower Hamlets. 

Mr. RITCHIE inquired whether it 
was an open question with the Govern- 
ment whether the additional seat was to 
be taken from the Metropolis or from 
some town in the Provinces ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE replied 
that, on former occasions, he had stated 
that there had been a suggestion made 
that an additional seat for Westminster 
might be obtained from other sources 
besides the Metropolis. 

Mr. ONSLOW remarked that, as 
communications appeared to have been 
going on between the Leader of the 
Opposition and the Government, he 
should like to ask the Leader of the 
Opposition what course he proposed to 
ask the Party to take on this question ? 

Mr. RAIKES said, that, as the Mover 
of the Amendment, he would remind 
the right hon. Baronet that it was unani- 
mously accepted by the Committee. He 
wished to ask, if upon Report there was 
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still a strong feeling shown as to the 
claim of Westminster to have four Mem- 
bers, the right hon. Baronet would 
adhere to the decision already arrived at 
by the House ? 

Mr. BRODRICK suggested that a 
seat might be taken from one of the 
over-represented counties in Ireland. 

Mr. LEWIS observed that Wolver- 
hampton was an over-represented bo- 
rough from which a seat might be 
taken. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
Wolverhampton was mentioned on a 
former occasion as one of the boroughs 
from which a seat might be taken. He 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cambridge University 
that the view which met the general 
concurrence of the House was that the 
question of dividing Westminster into 
four districts should be decided on the 
advice of the Boundary Commissioners. 

Mr. RITCHIE wished to know whe- 
ther, in the event of the Tower Hamlets 
retaining its seven Members, there was 
to be any fresh scheme of redistribution, 
or whether the original scheme of the 
Bill was to be carried out ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that, in the event of the Tower Hamlets 
retaining its full number of Members, 
the original scheme of division would 
be carried out, and there would only be 
a change of name, the separate divisions 
continuing parts of the beneueih of the 
Tower Hamlets. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Leader of 
the Opposition what the arrangement 
was with regard to Westminster and 
the Tower Hamlets ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
can only say that I understood it was 
the wish of the House to change the 
number of Members for Westminster 
from three to four, and I entirely ap- 
prove of that alteration. That, how- 
ever, involves a change of the redistri- 
bution of the divisions of Westminster. 
But when the re-arrangement of the 
borough came to be made the division 
which was suggested and approved by 
Sir John Lambert and Sir Francis Sand- 
ford appeared to me and to the right hon. 
Member for Westminster to be an unfor- 
tunate division, and one which would not 
be satisfactory to the people of West- 
minster ; and I certainly intend to sup- 
sa my right hon. Friend the Member 
or Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) in 
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his oe to — = better divi- 
sion for the borou t proposed 
by the Schedule. 7 oY 

Mr. HEALY asked whether the 
arrangement between Lord Salisbury 
and the Government was that any ar- 
rangement come to by the Boundary 
Commissioners the Government pledged 
themselves to carry through the Reuse ; 
and whether, in consequence of that, the 
Government had refused every’Amend- 
ment in the case of Irish divisions, 
whereas they had consented to a change 
in the case of Westminster ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE replied 
that the division of London and the 
Metropolis generally was made by him- 
self, and not by the Boundary Commis- 
sioners. 


VISIT OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE AND 
PRINCESS OF WALES TO IRELAND— 
THE CITY OF LONDONDERRY. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
cre to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is true, as stated, that 
the Prince of Wales is, on his visit to 
Derry on Saturday next, to receive an 
address from the local Orange and ap- 
prentice boy parties ; whether the Orange 
address is to be presented by Mr. Robert 
M‘Clintock, who was rebuked by the 
Lord Chancellor for his participation in 
an Orange apprentice boy meeting on 
the lst of November last, when two 
Nationalists were shot and badly 
wounded, and for which one apprentice 
boy was convicted and sentenced to a 
long term of imprisonment by Justice 
Murphy, who described the Orange pro- 
ceedings as ‘‘ the wild work in Derry ;” 
whether, on a previous Royal visit, party 
riots took place, in which the police shot 
dead three men; whether, under the 
circumstances, and having regard to the 
local party feeling, it is deemed desirable 
that addresses should be received from 
societies and individuals notorious for 
violent party displays; whether a de- 
monstration of protest by the Nationalists 
is to take place; whether, at a meeting 
of the Royal Reception Committee in 
Derry, a vote on the subject of the pro- 
priety of receiving the seach Address 
was taken, when the Committee equally 
divided, three Presbyterian Liberal 
magistrates, one Catholic Liberal magis- 
trate, and one Presbyterian Liberal 
merchant protesting against the arrange- 
ment for receiving the Orange Address 
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as a affair; whether, some days 
viously, the Address of the County 
erry Liberal Union was refused on the 
ground that the visit was non-political ; 
and, whether the Government will take 
steps to prevent possible disastrous con- 
sequences on the occasion of the Royal 
visit to Derry by advising against the 
reception of the Addresses referred to ? 
rn. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I telegraphed to Ireland this morning, 
but have not yet received a specific 
Report with regard to the matters of fact 
on past oceasions referred to in this 
Question. I understand, however, that 
no addresses have been received or will 
be received by His Royal Highness from 
associations which are in their constitu- 
tion distinctly political, and no addresses 
are received which contain any political 
allusions. The addresses from the 
Orange Lodge and Apprentice Boys of 
Derry will not be allowed to be pre- 
sented as a Party display; and as no 
izan character attaches to the ad- 
resses, it is hoped that no Party 
feeling will be evoked which might 
mar the peaceful character of the 
reception. It is needless to add that 
steps will be taken to prevent any dis- 


turbance arising from any mistaken con- 
ception as to the character of the ad- 


dresses. The Government are fully 
alive to the existence of a strong Party 
feeling in the City of Derry, and to the 
importance of taking every precaution 
to prevent disturbance. 

rn. PARNELL: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean thatthe Orange Lodges 
and the Apprentice Boys Association are 
not political organizations ? 

rn. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I am neither an Orangeman nor an Ap- 
prentice Boy; but they utterly deny that 
they have any political meaning, and 
that is the general understanding. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
cxmecesiginats 
REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Briz 110.] 

(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE. [{ Progress 23rd April. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 1 (Special provisions as to 
voters in 1885) agreed to. 
Mr. Parnell 
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Clause 2 (Power of Lord Lieutenant 
in Council to prescribe forms). 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN, 
in rising to move an Amendment, to 
leave out the first part of the clause 
down to the word ‘‘not,”’ in line 22, for 
the purpose of inserting— 

“The forms contained in the First Schedule 
to this Act, or forms to the like effect, may be 
used for the purposes of the Parliamen 
Registration Acts in substitution for the cor- 
responding forms used for the same purposes 
before the passing of this Act.’’ 
said, that the object of the Amendment 
was to alter the manner in which the 
forms for carrying into effect the Parlia- 
mentary Registration Acts were to be 
prescribed, in consequence of the deci- 
sion which had been come to by the 
Committee upstairs in connection with 
the English Bill. There were two ways 
of settling the forms in regard to regis- 
tration; one by Order in Council, and 
the other under the authority of the Act 
which would require the forms them- 
selves to be embodied in the Act. The 
Committee upon the English Bill had 
resolved that it would be better to pre- 
scribe the forms in a Schedule attached 
to the Bill; and as this clause in the 
Irish Act gave power to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Gouncll to prescribe the forms, 
the object of the Amendment was to 
omit that power, and to substitute a 
Schedule in which the forms required 
for the purposes of Parliamentary regis- 
tration would be set out. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 17, leave out from beginnin 
of Clause 10 the word “ and”’ in line 22, an 
insert “The forms contained in the First 
Schedule to this Act, or forms to the like effect, 
may be used for the purposes of the Parlia- 
mentary Registration Acts in substitation for 
the corresponding forms used for the same 
purposes before the passing of this Act.””—(Mr. 
Campbell- Bannerman.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. HEALY said, he thought the 
Amendment showed how unfairly the 
Irish Members had been treated in 
having been allowed no representation 
whatever upon the English Committee. 
If there was one subject which was 
highly technical and complicated, it was 
the question of registration in Ireland ; 
and he would point out to the Govern- 
ment that, in the forms proposed to be 











included in the Schedule, there were a 
series of gross mistakes. The forms 
themselves were only laid on the Table 
esterday, and hon. Members had not 
had very much time to look into them ; 
but in the short time which had been 
allowed he had been able to detect very 
extraordinary errors. He did not pro- 
to discuss the Schedule now; but 

e simply desired to point out that the 
best mode of promoting the oo of 
Business would be to mea the Schedules, 
when they had gone through the clauses, 
with little or no debate ; and then, when 
they had the Bill reprinted, for the Go- 
vernment to give a week or 10 days for 
consideration, and, if necessary, re-com- 
mit the Bill in respect of the Schedules. 
No questions of policy would arise upon 
them ; but they involved matters of tech- 
nical detail which could not be agreed 
to hurriedly. He certainly did not 
think it would be fair to Ireland to 
allow English forms, shaped by English 
lawyers, without a single Irish Member 
being on the Committee, and in which 
he could already discover several blun- 
ders, to be accepted, as they stood, for 
Ireland. For instance, the 1st Schedule 
related to the precept of the Clerk of the 
Peace, and of the Clerk of the Union, and 
towards the end of No. 2 appeared these 
words, as a ground of objection— 

‘* Firstly, if such person shall not have been 
rated in the then last rate made for the relief 
of the poor as the occupier of the same lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, in such copy of 
register mentioned of a net annual value of 
twelve pounds or upwards.” 


There were several mistakes in that 
passage. One had reference to the 
rating, because under certain circum- 
stances, by the provisions of the Fran- 
chise Bill, a man need not be rated at 
all; and he (Mr. Healy) had an Amend- 
ment to provide for such a state of things. 
The Government might say that that 
was the law at present; but the object 
of his Amendment was to make the law 
fully declared, and he saw no reason for 
the insertion of this extraordinary clause 
about being rated in the last rate made 
for the relief of the poor. It was quite 


clear to his mind that the words about 
rating should not occur in this Bill ; be- 
cause, if they were going to have house- 
hold franchise, there was no necessity 
whatever to be rated in order to have the 
vote, and he did not understand that 
that was the opinion held by the hon. 
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and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland. Then, again, he 
might point out in No. 3, headed “the 
supplementary list of ten pounds rated 
occupiers,”’ it ap to him that after 
the work “ register,”’ and in all sub- 
sequent “+ of the same character, 
it would be necessary to insert the 
words ‘‘or objected to therein.” The 
paragraph would then read in this 
way— 

** You are also to make out, and, together 
with such copy of ister for te said i 
district or division of the said Polling ict, 
apres hed me a epee sh orm 11) 

ev e m ov not @ 
already on such copy of inter who Thal be 
rated in the last rate made for the relief of the 
poor or objected to therein.’’ 

There clearly ought to be such a Proviso, 
and it should run all through these 
forms. In some of the later precepts 
he proposed to insert Amendments ; and, 
therefore, he was not in a ition to 
agree generally totheseforms. He wished 
to know from the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General, or the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, whether, if he agreed to the 
forms as they now stood, when the Bill 
was ready for Report, it would be re- 
committed in respect of the forms? In 
the first place, however, he would ask 
the Chairman whether, if the Committee 
accepted the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment, and thereby a to 
accept the forms in the Schedule of the 
Bill, they would be afterwards debarred 
from amending the Schedules? That 
was to say, that by agreeing to the 
Amendment they would accept the pro- 
— to insert the forms in the Schedule, 
ut only subject to amendment. 

Tus CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member asks whether, if the 
Committee accept the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman, they would be 
debarred from subsequently amending 
the Schedules? No; I think not. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that he had read 
the Schedules himself with great atten- 
tion, both yesterday and this morning, 
and he had sent them to Ireland, in 
order that they might be considered by 
those who were better acquainted with 
the Registration Law than he was him- 
self. As had been stated by the hon. 
and learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy), the questions involved in these 
Schedules were of a very technical cha- 
racter. He would assume that they 
must have been prepared by the Law 
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Officers of Ireland, with the assistance 
of others who were acquainted with the 
matter ; and he would be glad if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland would say whether 
they had been prepared merely with a 
view of applying the new Reform Bill to 
the existing Registration Law, and toper- 
mit the registration to take place this 
year, as soon as sible after the pass- 
ing of the Bill? Was that the object 
with which these Schedules had been 
prepared? Assuming that he received 
an affirmative answer to that question, 
he would suggest that, if this stage of 
the Bill was passed with these Schedules 
in it, after very little discussion, there 
should be a distinct understanding that 
they would not be debarred from using 
any information which might come, 
either from Ireland, or from their own 
examination of the Schedules, and that 
on the Report stage their right of criti- 
cism, revision, and amendment would be 
preserved. 

Tut SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. WaxxER) said, he could 
assure his right hon. and learned Friend 
y mye (Mr. Gibson) that the Sche- 
dules had been prepared with the single 
object of bringing upon the Register the 
different persons who were entitled to 
vote as £10-rated occupiers, and for the 
household and service suffrages. There 
was no other object whatever in pre- 
paring these Schedules, and he had him- 
self intended to suggest that it would be 
desirable, after the Schedules had been 
adopted, that time should be given, in 
order that they might be thoroughly 
examined, because, originally, the Bill 
was framed in another way ; and, taere- 
fore, it was only reasonable that such 
time should be allowed, and that either 
on the Report, or in some other way, 
the Schedules should be fully considered. 
It was not necessary that he should an- 
swer the objections to some of the forms 
which had been made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) ; because there would be an op- 
— afforded for discussing them. 

e would be glad if, when his right hon. 
and learned Friend received informa- 
tion, he would point out to him (the 
Solicitor General for Ireland) any point 
which would assist in carrying out the 
object of the Bill—namely, to bring 
upon the Register any person who was 
entitled to be upon it. 


Mr. Gibson 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. LEWIS said, that nothing would 
be more inconvenient than to alter the 
Schedules on the stage of the Report, 
when it would not be possible to answer 
all the questions which might be raised 
on minute matters of detail. What 
occurred to his mind was this—that the 
body of the Bill should be settled, and 
then that the question of the Schedules 
should be adjourned for a few days, 
until they could make up their minds 
with regard to them. at would be 
the most sensible course to adopt, in 
order that the Schedules should be made 
as intelligible as possible. He thought 
it wouldjbe impossible to alter them satis- 
factorily with the Speaker in the Chair, 
and that they would never be able to get 
to the end of them. He would, therefore, 
suggest that they should go through the 
Bill now, and set the Schedules apart for 
another day. It could not be a matter 
on which there would be any great dif- 
ference of opinion ; and, with regard to 
the English Bill, it had been con- 
sidered that day in the most friendly 
spirit. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, it was only reasonable that con- 
siderable time should be given for an 
examination of these complicated Sche- 
dules ; and he quite agreed that it would 
be desirable to stop the Bill when they 
got to the Schedules. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought 
there ought to be some communication 
with gentlemen who were interested in 
the question of Irish registration. There- 
fore, it was advisable to go through the 
Schedules, in some sort of conference, in 
order to see how far they agreed, or 
what points of difference arose. From 
his own experience, in dealing with the 
English Registration Bill, he knew the 
difficulties that might arise, and he 
thought it was necessary that there 
should be some communication of that 
kind. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he 
would be very glad to adopt that sug- 

tion. 

Mr. GORST said, he would say a 
word to confirm what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory). He was quite sure they would 
never get these forms satisfactorily settled, 
except by having a conference of that 
kind, either by the appointment of a 
Select Committee, or in some other way, 
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by means of which Members, who had 
actual experience of Irish registration, 
might meet together and settle the 
forms. The English forms had been 
settled in a very short time, and without 
the slightest difference of opinion. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Walker) had intimated that he 
thought some reasonable time ought to 
be given to the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) for the purpose of obtain- 
ing advice from Ireland in regard to 
these Schedules, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land subsequently stated that he thought 
considerable time should be given. Now, 
he (Mr. Parnell) was of opinion, with 
regard to this matter, that it was most 
desirable the Bill should proceed with 
all reasonable speed, and that it should 
not be behind the English or the Scotch 
Bill. The conduct of the Government 
had been, he thought, in this matter, 
very negligent. He agreed with his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Healy) 
that, in the first instance, the Bill should 
have been printed long before it was 
printed; but the Irish officials did not 
seem to be able to make up their minds 
for a long time as to what the provisions 
of the Bill were to be. Secondly, the 
Bill was not printed until long after the 
English Bill was printed, and no Com- 
mittee was moved for the purpose of 
considering it, as in the case of the 
English Bill. Ireland was not even 
given a Member on the English Commit- 
tee; in fact, it was represented to the 
Irish Members that it was not necessary 
for them to have a Member on the Eng- 
lish Committee, as the Bill entirely con- 
cerned the English registration. They 
now found that a vast mass of matters 
had been imported into the Irish Bill 
by the English Committee. The con- 
sequence of all this was that an excuse 
fur delay was atlorded to the Front Op- 
position Bench, and their Friends in that 
House, and it would be necessary for 
the Irish Members to raise a very 
serious question. If some considerable 
time, according to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
was to elapse before the Bill was again 
taken up, and before anything was again 
to be done, the other measures might 
come on before it. The Redistribution 
Bill might come on on Report and upon 
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the third reading, and this Bill might 
be altogether left behind. He should 
regard such a circumstance as most 
disastrous; because it might afford an 
excuse for the House of Lords to object 
to any additions which might be made 
to the Bill by the House of Commons, 
and, in fact, to repeat the course which 
they had several times adopted in years 
past. He, therefore, wished to havea clear 
understanding. He desired to know, inthe 
first place, whether the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) con- 
sidered it necessary that the Bill should 
be re-committed ; and, secondly, whether 
the Government considered it necessary 
that the Bill should be re-committed in 
reference to the Schedules? If not, 
whether they were of opinion that the 
Report stage would be sufficient for the 
examination of the Schedules; and, if 
so, at what date they proposed to take 
the consideration of the Report? Would 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Dublin University con- 
sider that Wednesday next would be 
appropriate for the Report stage, and 
that it would afford him sufficient time 
for making inquiries? If it were fixed 
for any later date, and any considerable 
time was occupied in inquiry, the result 
would be a great and dangerous delay in 
the reprinting of the Biil. He, there- 
fore, thought it his duty to ask for some 
further understanding from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland and the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General for Ireland as to the delay 
which would take place. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the Government had only two ob- 
jects in regard to the Bill, one of which 
was to get it passed as quickly as pos- 
sible, which, for reasons other than 
those which had been mentioned by the 
hon. Member (Mr. Parne 1), was of great 
importance to the country. That was, 
therefore, the first object ; but it was 
further desirable that those who were 
interested in the matter should not be 
deprived of a reasonable opportunity for 
considering the provisions of the Bill. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
had spoken as if the Government had 
allowed the English Committee to frame 

art of the Irish Bill. Nothing of the 
Kind had been done. The Committee 


on the English Bill upstairs did not 
frame this Bill; but they decided that 
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the forms, instead of being fixed by 
Orders in Council, should be embodied 
in the Bill itself, in Schedules attached 
to it; and it was felt desirable that the 
same thing should be done for Ireland 
as was done for England. Therefore, 
the Government had added to the Bill, 
which was originally a small and simple 
Bill, these rather cumbrous Schedules. 
He admitted that they did contain a 
good deal of complicated material ; but 

e did not think that any thorny matters 
were involved. Still, as the Schedules 
were complicated, it was only reasonable 
that time should be given for their con- 
sideration. The hon. Member com- 
plained that a proposal had been made 
which involved a loss of time before the 
re-committal of the Bill, and suggested 
that the Schedules should be considered 
and reported. They were quite ready 
to adopt that suggestion ; but the com- 
plaint which was made was not unrea- 
sonable—namely, that matters of this 
sort would not be so well discussed in 
the House as in a Committee. Person- 
ally, he (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) was 
willing to take either course—either to 
re-commit the Bill in regard to the 
Schedules ; or to stop the progress of the 
Bill, in order to get the Schedules dis- 
cussed consistent with a reasonable op- 
portunity of obtaining the ,opinion of 
persons interested in the question. He 
could not say now to what day it would 
be necessary to adjourn the Bill; but 
he could assure the hon. Member it 
would be the earliest day they could 


et. 

" Mr. GIBSON said, he would point 
out that the delay had been suggested 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy). He (Mr. Gib- 
son) had not suggested it himself. He 
had only said that with 25 pages of 
Schedules it was only reasonable to give 
time for examining them. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land maintained that the English Com- 
mittee had not been allowed to draft 
the Bill. He (Mr. Sexton) contended, 
on the other hand, that they had, in 
point of fact, drafted a very vital part 
of it, because it appeared that the forms 
inserted in it were to be those which 
were considered suitable for use in 
England. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 


Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 
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Sexton) was under a misa sion. 
All the English Committee decided was 
that the forms in regard to the English 
Bill should be inserted in the Schedule, 
and not fixed by Order in Council; but 
they did not prescribe what the forms 
were to be. There were two courses 
open—either to insert the forms in 
Schedules attached to the Bill, or to 
settle them by Orderin Council. As the 
first course had been adopted in the case 
of the English Bill, it was considered 
desirable to pursue the same course in 
regard to the Irish Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that, at any rate, 
the principle of the infusion of the Irish 
forms in the Bill was decided by the 
English Committee. It was to be re- 
gretted that no Irish Member had boen 
upon the Committee, and hon. Members 
who had been engaged in other Com- 
mittees upstairs had not, ae yet, had 
an opportunity of perusing the forms. 
Those forms extended over aconsiderable 
number of pages; but they were told 
that they contained nothing upon which 
there was likely to be a difference of 
opinion, and, therefore, might be dealt 
with at any time with very little legal 
help. He thought the proposal of his 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) was a fair and proper 
one, and that it would be very easy, on 
the Report, with the Speaker in the 
Chair, to settle and discuss the question. 
He wished to understand whether or 
not the Government consented to the 
suggestion of his hon. Friend—that they 
should discuss the Schedules on the Re- 
port of the Bill, and that they should take 
the Report on Wednesday? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had said that the House had 
two objects—first, to pass the Bill; and, 
secondly, to afford a reasonable time for 
the examination of the Schedules. He 
(Mr. Sexton) thought the examination 
might be completed in a very short space 
of time, and he was most unwilling that 
the progress of the Bill should be un- 
necessarily delayed. He thought they 
were all agreed as to the necessity of 
passing the Billas quickly as possible ; 
and, personally, he should be disposed 
to insist, as far as he could, on the Bill 
being allowed to hold its place in the 
relative progress of the three Bills which 
it now occupied, and that it should not 
be allowed to fall behind either the 
English or Scotch Bill. At present, it 
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was in front of the three Bills, and it 
ought to be allowed to retain that posi- 
tion. It could not be forgotten that 
on two previous occasions the will of the 
House of Commons had been overborne 
by the House of Lords, who had twice 
thrown out an Irish Registration Bill 
— by the Lower House. The Irish 
embers, therefore, required some 
security and guarantee as to the date on 
which the Irish measure would be sent 
to the House of Lords, eo that they 
should be able to know what the de- 
cision of that House was before the other 
Bills were sent up. If the Irish and 
Scotch Bills were submitted before a 
definite verdict were obtained with re- 
gard tothe Irish Bill, the Irish Members 
might find themselves in a hopeless posi- 
tion, and the Government would be un- 
able to take any definite action. The 
House of Lords might even throw out 
the Bill, as they had done on former 
occasions. Therefore, the pivot on 
which the whole question turned was 
this—that the Irish Bill should retain 
its present place in the order of pro- 
cedure, and, if it was at all practi- 
cable, that it should be the first Bill 
to be sent up to the House of Lords. 
He also wished to know how Clause 2 
was intended to operate if this Amend- 
ment were inserted? It provided 
that— 
“The forms contained in the First Schedule to 
this Act, or forms to the like effect, may be 
used for the purposes of: the Parliamentary 
Registration Acts in substitution for the cor- 
responding forms used for the same purposes 
before the passing of this Act.” 


As the Amendment stood, the forms 
now provided in the Schedule were to 
be the forms adopted without any power 
of alteration. He wished to know if 
those forms were to be always perma- 
nently used ? 

Mr. WARTON said, he would sug- 
gest that after the words ‘‘Parliamentary 
Registration Acts,” in the Amendment, 
the words ‘‘and this Act’ should be in- 
serted, or it might be held that the 
forms inserted in the Schedule did not 
apply to the last Registration Act. He 
presumed it was the object of the Go- 
vernment to carry out the provisions, 
not only of the previous Registration 
Acts, but also of the Act now being 
passed. He would propose an Amend- 
ment to that effect for the pu of 
eliciting the opinion of the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman the Solicitor-General 
for Ireland. 


Amendment proposed, to amend the 
proposed Amendment, by adding, after 
the word ‘ Acts,” the words “‘and this 
Act.””—( Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. a said, this 
Act would be cited as “ The Registration 
Act, 1885,’’ and, therefore, it seemed to 
him that it would come under the 
description of ‘ Parliamentary Regis- 
tration Acts” proposed to be inserted in 
the clause. 

Mr. HEALY said that the object of 
the Irish Members was an intelligible 
one—namely, that by whatever means 
it might be obtained, whether by re- 
committing the Schedules, or not re- 
committing them, but taking them upon 
the Report stage, the Bill should not be 
unduly delayed in finding its way to 
the House of Lords. They insisted upon 
having some security upon that point. 
They knew that the House of Lords 
would destroy theirchances, if they pos- 
sibly could. They had already proved 
their malice twice, and he did not wish 
to give them another chance. He com- 
plained strongly that the Government 
had not brought in the English and 
Irish Bills together. He had asked the 
question over and over again, but had 
never got a satisfactory answer. They 
had received a pledge, two years ago, 
from the Prime Minister, which had not 
yet been redeemed, and they had no 

romise that it would be redeemed. 
hat he wished to know was, whether, 
now the Bill had been brought in, it 
would not be left to the mercy of the 
House of Lords to play what pranks 
they pleased with it, at the instigation 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dub- 
lin (Mr. Gibson), who had moved a 
number of Amendments without caring 
whether they were accepted here, but 
confiding in his Friends in the other 
House to adopt them ? Therefore, the 
Irish Members would have no guarantee 
whatever that anything the right bon. 
and learned Gentleman proposed would 
not be ultimately carried, and he wanted 
to know what the position of the Bill 
would be with regard to leaving the 
House ? 


Z2 
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Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, there was every intention on the 
part of the Government to carry on the 
three Bills pari passu. They were all 
required for the same purpose, and there 
was no intention of unduly delaying 


them. 

Mr. HEALY asked when the Report 
would be taken ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he was unable to say at present, 
and he would point out to the hon. and 
learned Member that he himself had 
originully proposed that there should be 
delay. ‘The Government were anxious 
to proceed expeditiously with the Bill, 
consistently with a fair discussion of it. 
Some hon. Gentlemen suggested that it 
should be discussed on the Report ; but, 
in dealing with technical matters of this 
kind, a conversation would be better 
than a formal discussion; therefore, 

rsonally, he should prefer to have it 
in Committee. It would not cause the 
Bill more delay than the other course. 

Mr. LEWIS said, the Committee had 
now been engaged for some time in dis- 
cussing what day should be fixed for 
the Report instead of considering the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
It certainly appeared to him (Mr. Lewis) 
that, instead of making progress with 
the Bill, they were really going back- 


ward. 

Taz CHAIRMAN said, that he was 
not prepared to rule that the discussion 
was out of Order, because it was in- 
tended that the subject to which the 
matter referred should be considered on 
the Report. 

Mr. WARTON said, he imagined 
that the Amendment now before the 
Committee was the one which he had 
moved. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, that Amend- 
ment would not be in Order yet, because 
the Committee had not yet decided to 
leave out the words proposed to be 
omitted by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


Amendment (Mr. Warton), by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Mr. SEXTON said, that, before they 
arrived at the conclusion of the conver- 
sation, it was necessary to know how the 
Schedules were to be disposed of, and at 
what time they would be taken. At 
present, the English Bill had only been 
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read a second time; and in the case of 
the Scotch Bill, the Speaker had simply 
been got out of the Chair. What he 
wished to know was, when the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland said that the Irish 
Bill was to proceed pari passu with the 
other Bills, whether they were to con- 
tinue to occupy the position they now 
oceupied ; and, whether the initiative of 
progress would rest with the Irish Bill 
as at the present moment ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that, in con- 
sidering the important Business yet to 
be disposed of in connection with the 
electoral system, it was impossible to 
give an absolute pledge of precedence, 
especially as it would be necessary to 
consult the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General, the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and several other Mem- 
bers of the Government who had taken 
an active part in the proceedings. His 
(Mr. Trevelyan’s) experience of Regis- 
tration Bills led him to desire to see 
them sent up to the House of Lords as 
early as possible. He would promise, 
on the part of the Government, that 
they would see that in this matter the 
Irish Registration Bill should not\ be 
left behindhand. He hoped that hpn. 
Members would accept that promise 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he believed that 
he would now be in Order in moving his 
Amendment—namely, to insert, after the 
words “ Registration Acts,” the words 
“and this Act.” If the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Walker) would look at that part of the 
clause which they had just struck out, 
he would see that the words were ‘‘ the 
Parliamentary Registration Acts and this 
Act.” He thought that, on reconsidera- 
tion, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would see that his (Mr. Warton’s) 
Amendment was necessary. 


Amendment proposed, to amend the 
proposed Amendment, by adding, ater 
the word “ Acts,” the words “and this 
Act.” —( Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 
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Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Wa ker) said, that 
he had no objection to accept the Amend- 
ment; but he did not think that it was 
absolutely necessary. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would call at- 
tention to the words “ as near thereto as 
circumstances may require,” in line 25, 
which were made to apply to the form 
prescribed in connection with the regis- 
tration of Parliamentary voters. He 
wished to know what they meant? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
thought there was a little ambiguity in 
the words, but he did not think they 
would do any harm. 

Mr. HEALY remarked, that in Ire- 
land, on one occasion, a number of pro- 
cesses had been rendered void, because 
the County Court Judge held that the 
words should have been ‘County of 
Cork” instead of ‘‘ Cork County.”’ What 
he was afraid of was that the Revising 
Barristers might rule all the objections 
on the ‘Tory side to be in order because 
they were ‘‘as near thereto as the cir- 
cumstances required ;” while, on the 
other hand, they would rule out all the 
objections on the other side because they 
were ‘‘as near thereto as the circum- 
stances required.” He thought it would 
be better to secure literal accuracy in 
the words used in the clause. 

Tue CHATRMAN said, the Commit- 
tee had not yet reached the words at 
which this question arose. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
added accordingly. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON, in moving, as an 
Amendment, in page 1, line 24, to omit 
the words ‘so prescribed,” for the pur- 
pose of inserting ‘‘ the forms in the said 
Schedule contained,” said, that he partly 
adopted in this proposition an Amend- 
ment which had been placed on the 
Paper by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. It was 
quite clear that the words “so: pre- 
scribed ” must be left out, because they 
were simply an echo or trace of what 
had already been omitted. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 24, to leave out the words 
‘‘so prescribed,” in order to insert the words 
“the forms in the said Schedule contained,” — 
(Mr. Warton,) 


—instead thereof. 
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Question, ‘‘That the words ‘so pre- 
scribed’ stand part of the Clause,” put, 
and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘the 
forms in the said Schedule contained’ 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HEALY said, he would admit 
that there would be some difficulty in 
striking out the words “or as near 
thereto as circumstances may require.” 
He was only afraid that by keeping 
them in, if ever the other side made a 
mistake, they would get the benefit of 
it; whereas the National Party, if they. 
made a mistake, would receive no bene; 
fit. He thought it would be far better, 
however, to have the forms in the Act 
described accurately, and therefore he 
would move his Amendment. He would 
also ask the Government if they had 
made any provision for the supply of 
these forms, and how the forms them- 
selves were to be procured ? 


Amendment proposed, ’ 

In 1, line 25, to leave out “or ag 
near thereto as circumstances may require." —~ 
(Ar. Healy.) i 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Wa ker) said, he was 
afraid if they were to adopt the Amend- 
ment of the-hon. and learned Member 
opposite (Mr. Healy), it would tell much 
more against him than he supposed, 
because if there was the slightest vari- 
ation from the form an objection would 
hold good. As to the question of the 
forms to be supplied under the provi- 
sions of the Registration Act, printed 
forms would be supplied. But with 
regard to the Amendment, he thought it 
was extremely undesirable that the fran- 
chise of any man should be endangered 
by the omission of a single word, or a 
letter, in a mere form, because there 
happened to be a clause prescribing that 
all the forms contained in a Schedule 
of an Act of Parliament must be literally 
followed. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would not press 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, 


In 1, line 26, to omit the words, “ And 
anything in connexion with the said registra- 
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tion done in accordance with the said Order in 
Courcil or as near thereto as circumstances may 
admit, shall be deemed to be validly done.” — 
(Mr. Campbell- Bannerman.) 

Question rie “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Clause.” 


Mr. HEALY asked the hon, and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland to answer the question, whe- 
ther forms would be procurable at a 
cheap rate? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) was under- 
stood to say that there would be a Sche- 
dule of rates. 


Question put, and negatived; words 
struck out accordingly. 


Question, “ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Dispensing relief not to 
disqualify, 14 & 15 Vict. c. 68). 


Mr. GIBSON said, he had to ask the 
Committee to agree to the Amendment 
he had placed on the Paper, proposing 
to omit the clause entirely from the Bill. 
The clause provided that— 

' Medical or surgical assistance, or the giving 
of medicine under any Act relating to Medical 
Charities in Ireland, should not be deemed to 
constitute relief under the Acts for the more 
effectual relief of the Destitute Poor in Ireland 
within the meaning of the Representation of 
the People Acts.”’ 
Now, he thought hon. Members would 
see from that recital that that provision 
of the Bill purported to make a very 
grave and serious change in the laws 
relating to the representation of the 
ones not only in respect of Ireland, 
ut also in respect of other parts of the 
United Kingdom. He held that it 
would be obviously contrary to common 
sense to make such a change in the 
Representation of the Pecple Act, as 
that it should be enacted that persons re- 
ceiving indoor relief should be permitted 
to exercise the franchise, as it would 
be equally foreign to the considerations 
which were usually supposed to prevail 
in these matters, to permit those who 
were in receipt of outdoor relief to exer- 
cise this franchise. But this was a pro- 
posal on the part of the Government to 
obviate that reasonable restriction, and 
to enact that, notwithstanding the past 


and present practice under the existing 
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law, the franchise should be exercised 
by those who deliberately appealed to 
public medical aid. He repeated that 
this was a clause which, if it were 
retained in the Bill, would -constitute 
a very serious innovation of the exist- 
ing law. A few evenings ago, the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) had stated to the Prime 
Minister that his object was to insure 
that the Registration of Voters Ireland 
Act should work an absolute assimila- 
tion of the law as administered in 
England and Scotland. [‘ No, no!’’] 
He could assure the hon. Member below 
the Gangway that the words used b 

the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
were “ absolute assimilation.” He con- 
tended, however, that there was no such 
provision nor anything like such a pro- 
vision as that provided for in this clause 
in the law of England; and although 
he always spoke with great diffidence of 
the law of Scotland, he believed he was 
correct in saying that there was no 
similar provision in the law of Scotland 
either. But the Committee would under- 
stand that it was a very serious thing, 
with reference to Ireland, to propose to 
introduce an alteration in the law not 
known in Scotland, and not proposed to 
be introduced in the case of England. 
Why, he asked, should this change 
be made against the corresponding 
laws in England and Scotland; on 
what foundation did it rest; on what 
argument of justice or common sense, 
or on what plea of a sounder adminis- 
tration of electoral law could it be 
defended? He ventured to think if the 
principle of this clause were enacted in 
the Bill that it might result in fast-and- 
loose play of the gravest possible cha- 
racter in respect of the administration 
of the Poor Law in Ireland. He re- 
minded the Committee that if it were 
introduced as a proposition sanctioned 
by Act of Parliament, that the recipient 
of dispensary relief should be qualified 
to vote, it would be but a step further 
in the same direction to say that the reci- 
pient of outdoor relief should be qualified 
to exercise the franchise, and the whole 
system of the Poor Law of the country 
would be exposed to attacks, which he 
ventured to think would lead to serious 
consequences. Further, he did not think 
that the exceptional enactment of the 
principle of the clause would add to the 
self-respect of the voters in Ireland ; on 
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the contrary, he believed it would lead 
to the impairing of that independence of 
character and status which the country 
had a right to expect in those who were 
permitted to exercise the franchise and 
return Members to Parliament for the 
administration of its affairs. He re- 
membered a leading Member of that 
House pointing out, in a great discussion 
which took place on one of the Reform 
Bills, that one of the most serious and 
grave dangers that would have to be 
guarded against in the future would be 
a lax administration of the Poor Law 
under the new system; and he (Mr. 
Gibson) could but think that such 
a provision as this would, particularly 
if it were enacted exceptionally for Ire- 
land, amount to the introduction of a 
laxity of the gravest kind. Medical 
assistance in Ireland was intended to 
be given to those who could not pay 
for it themselves—that was to say, to 
those persons who were really in need of 
it, and could not procure it. Although 


it was desirable that those who re- 
quired medical relief should have it, 
yet he must point out that the dis- 
pensing of medical relief in Ireland was 
a practice which, in many cases, had 


been the cause of scandal and abuse; 
and doctors had been summoned by what 
were called ‘‘red tickets,” or ‘‘ scarlet 
runners,’’ to assist those who could very 
well pay for themselves. And if it were 
found that in an Act of Parliament, 
it was permitted, sanctioned, or en- 
couraged that persons should receive 
dispensary relief and still retain their 
right to the franchise without any 
qualification whatever, it must lead to 
the extension of an abuse which pressed 
already very hardly on the Medical 
Profession in Ireland, inasmuch as it 
would appear to have received the 
sanction of Parliament. The arguments 
relating to this question lay within a 
narrow compass, and they were so 
obvious that he did not think he should 
be justified in pressing them at greater 
length upon the Committee, or in 
occupying further time in the considera- 
tion of the subject; but if any argu- 
meuts should be used, or any state- 
ments made, which rendered it neces- 
sary that he should re-enter the dis- 
cussion, he reserved to himself freedom 
to say a few more words in support of 
the Amendment which he now oat 
to move. 


{Apait 24, 1885} 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
29, leave out ian. 3.—( Mr. Gibson.) 
Question ane “That Clause 3 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, they were accus- 
tomed to these arguments from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson). They always listened to 
him with great respect, and saw in him 
the apologist and champion of the Poor 
Law in Ireland. But they had the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman telling 
them to-night that the Dispensary Poor 
Law had been greatly abused. Well, 
he (Mr. Sexton) was ready to admit that — 
he had seen some allegations to the 
effect that the dispensary regulations 
had been called into operation under 
questionable circumstances ; but his own 
experience was, that those allegations 
related only to a very minute propot- 
tion of the cases in which medical aid 
was dispensed. Moreover, the details 
of dispensing medical relief under the 
Poor eo was as completely under the 
supervision of the Local Government 
Board as the details of any other De- 
partment; and the Local Government 
Board was composed of persons s0 
vigilant—excessively so sometimes—and 
of persons whose conduct was so closely 
watched in that House; that he ventured 
to say no suggestion deserving attention 
at their hands would be passed over, 
and that if there had been any acci- 
dental abuse of the provisions of the 
Poor Law in this respect the Local 
Government Board would have taken 
good care to check it before that 
time. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had certainly perplexed him in 
the course of his speech with the argu- 
ment that that House ought to strike out 
this clause in order to preserve the inde- 
pendence of character and status of those 
who voted. But whether men were in- 
dependent or not, they were not in the 
habit of going to a doctor of their own 
choice ; they did not go to the dispensary 
for pleasure or recreation. If a man 
went to a doctor, no matter the class to 
which he might belong, he went to him 
because he was ili; and, therefore, he 
did not see how the independence of cha- 
racter of the persons concerned could be 
brought into this question at all. He 
said that this independence of character 
and status for which the right hon. and 
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learned Gentleman was so anxious could 
be maintained, even though poverty 
might compel theindividual toaccept the 
aid of a dispensing doctor. If a man 
were able to pay fur the medical assist- 
ance which he received for nothing, 
there was, of course, an abuse which 
ought to be corrected; but, looking at 
the matter from the other point of view, 
if the individual were unable to pay the 
doctor for the medical aid that was 
necessary for him or his family, the re- 
quirements of humanity and civilized 
life demanded that the aid of the doctor 
should be given to him or his family 
free. And if that necessity were met, 
how could anyone contend that a man 
should be deprived in consequence of 
the first right of citizenship, because he 
had not preserved his independence of 
character and status? He supposed, as 
it would seem from the argument of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
that a man’s independence was to be 
measured by the length of his pocket; 
but he (Mr. Sexton) declined to accept 
that view of the case, and he repeated 
that a man’s status might be perfectly 
independent, even if his poverty de- 
prived him of the necessities of life. Let 
the Committee consider the great dis- 
proportion that existed between the fees 
exacted by medical men in Ireland and 
the incomes of the poor class of men in 
that country. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman in the course of his 
remarks had delivered himself of a 
curious fact when he spoke of the abso- 
lute assimilation of the law in respect of 
the three countries, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, which he stated the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) intended to bring about. [ Mr. Gin- 
son: I quoted the report in Zhe Times. } 
He (Mr. Sexton) cared not for the report 
in Zhe Times; he asked who was the 
writer of that report? Was he a sworn 
shorthand writer ? He had heard his 
hon. Friend often speak of assimilation 
of the law; but he had never heard him 
reavh the superlative term of ‘‘ absolute 
assimilation.” ‘There could be no such 
thing as absolute assimilation of laws ; 
because the first necessity of law was 
that it should conform itself to the cir- 
cumstances of the country in which it 
had to operate, and as no one would say 
that the circumstances of England and 
Ireland were similar, there could be no 
absvlute assimilation of law in respect of 


Mr. Sexton 
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them—it would be impossible to applyan 
absolutely similar principle to the people 
of the two countries at large. The people 
of England, as compared with those of 
Ireland, were better able to live and 
pay the doctor; and the existence of 
medical aid societies was a recognized 
fact in England. In dealing with the 
poor, the doctor’s fee in England was 
almost nominal; but, so far as he was 
aware, the Irish doctors as a class were 
not in the habit, except under compul- 
sion of the “ red ticket,”’ of discharging 
any medical function for their fellow- 
creatures unless on payment of a guinea. 
Now, what, he asked, was the use of 
expecting poor people in Ireland to pay 
a guinea, half-a-guinea, or even half-a- 
crown, for any medical attention received 
from a private practitioner? The thing 
was an impossibility ; and if they could 
not pay, why should it be suggested 
that they should be shut out from the 
exercise of the franchise? Here was a 
classification of the agricultural holdings 
in Ireland. The number of holdings of 
one acre and under was 49,000; of from 
three to five acres, 53,000; of from five 
to seven acres, 59,000 ; and of from seven 
to l5acres, 39,000. There were in Ireland 
more than 200,000 holdings of between 
one acre and 15, occupied by families 
who were drawing their living from 
them, after satisfying the landlord by 
paying rent and taxes. Now, he asked 
if any Member of the House would have 
the hardibood to go to the Table and say 
that the income of any one of those 
holders of farms was such as to allow 
them to pay a single guinea to the 
doctor in the course of a year? The 
whole scale of medical fees in Ireland 
must be reduced, unless it was to remain 
outside the means of the population to 
pay for medical relief; and he challenged 
anyone to show in the case of the poor 
people of Ireland, and in face of the in- 
comes they derived from the cultivation 
of their holdings, why, being unable to 
pay the medical fees at present de- 
manded by the Profession, they should 
in addition to that have the penalty in- 
flicted upon them of not being allowed 
to vote. They contributed to the rates ; 
and that being so, they had a right to 
expect and to receive something in 
return. However, the Government had 
inserted a clause in the Bill which he 
considered to be perfectly just in prin- 
ciple; it would have beeu a mockery to 
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do otherwise, and the only construction 
he could put upon the argument of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
that, while endeavouring to exclude the 
class of persons in question, he hoped 
that the object of the recent extension of 
the franchise might be defeated by a 
side-wind. 

Coronet NOLAN said, as a general 
rule, hon. Members on those Benches 
were glad to listen to the speeches of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) on Irish affairs, because he 
had knowledge of the subjects on which 
he usually addressed the House; but, in 
the present case, he (Colonel Nolan) be- 
lieved the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman knew very little of the subject 
practically. He was an eminent barrister, 
and he had lived long in Dublin; but 
there was nothing, or very little, in 
common between the people of that city 
and those of the districts of Ireland 
principally concerned in this question. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
moreover, was a statesman a good deal 
drawn upon by the Conservative Party, 
and who was in the habit of attending 
and speaking at large meetings in Eng- 
land; but he (Colonel Nolan) did not 
think that he knew much of the so- 
called ‘‘scarlet runners” in Ireland. 
He (Colonel Nolan) had given away 
mavy of those tickets in his capacity of 
secretary to one society and chairman 
of another, and he ventured to think 
that he represented the feelings of the 
people on the subject as well as any 
man in Ireland. He knew that the 
Boards of Guardians held strong views 
on this point. If the Amendmentof the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman were 
adopted by the Government,and theclause 
under notice struck out of the Bill, it was 
believed that the Franchise Act, so far as 
an enormous number of the people of 
Ireland were concerned, would be a 
farce. With regard to the refusal of 
medical men in Irelend to take less than 
the fee of a guinea from the very poorest 
men, it was felt that this was something 
that must be changed—and it must be 
changed either by the general consent 
of the Medical Profession in Ireland, or 
else by action on the part of the Govern- 
ment. He wished to point out, how- 
ever, with regard to the fees exacted by 
medical men in Ireland, that although 
they received £1 for their assistance, 
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they saw or attended the individual 
three or four times for that amount. 
But were they to enact that because a 
man could not pay £1 for medical aid 
when he or his child, for instance, were 
ill, he should be deprived of his right to 
vote? He (Colonel Nolan) could assure 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
that it was not solely a question of 
‘scarlet runners” that was involved 
here. Even if a person in employment 
who might be considered tolerably well 
off were ill, he was expected to go to 
the dispensary in the nearest town for 
advice and medicine ; and it was absurd 
to say that unless people in that position 
paid a guinea to the doctor they should 
losetheirvote. Then there wasanotherar- 
gument in favour of retaining this clause 
in the Bill. The country was talking of 
war, and were they to say to officers in 
the Army and Navy that they would be 
disqualified because they received gra- 
tuitous medical advice. Everyone knew 
that they had gratuitous medical ad- 
vice; and did the right hon. Gentleman 
mean to say that those officers lost their 
independence of status and character 
when they went to the surgeon of their 
regiment or ship? The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that the people 
in Ireland would lose their independence 
if they did not pay for medical relief. 
But he (Colonel Nolan) said that 
every one of the men who paid £6 
or £7 rent for the land they farmed 
did pay for it. They paid for it in the 
shape of poor rates to the extent of 5s. 
or 6s. a-year; and if any of them only 
drew to that extent for medical aid, he 
contended that they were independent 
men. And the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would shut out a man who 
got five or six shillings’ worth of advice, 
although he paid a large sum for poor 
rate. Since he (Colonel Nolan) was a 
child, the old system of medical relief for 
the poor had been superseded by the 
present dispensary system. That system 
had been established in Ireland, and the 
people had been trained up to it. But 
for that system, medical aid clubs might 
have been established in Ireland; but 
they had not grown up there, and it 
would take 40 or 50 years to build them 
up. But the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would say to the people— 
‘« Because you have not established these 
clubs, you shall be shut out from the 
franchise altogether.” If the Amend- 
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ment of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman were adopted, the most frightful 
confusion would be created; clerks of 
Unions and apotheearies would have to 
be summoned before the Revising Bar- 
risters to say whether they had given 
tickets and medicine or not; people 
would be called upon to produce their 
books and documents to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the Act; and all that, he 
need not say, would cause an enormous 
amount of trouble. Speaking with re- 
gard to his own county of Galway, if 
the clause which the Amendment pro- 
posed to strike out were retained, he did 
not believe there would throughout the 
county be two contested cases before 
the Revising Barrister; whereas if the 
Amendment were adopted, it would be 
very easy to have 20,000 such cases. If 
this clause was not passed, the Com- 
mittee would be upsetting the whole 
Poor Law system in Ireland, and they 
would go a long way towards reversing 
the principle on which the Franchise 
Bill rested. 

Coroner COLTHURST said, be 
thought his right hon. and learned 
Friend who moved the Amendment be- 
fore the Committee was under a total 


misapprehension as to the operation and 
scope of the Medical Act in Ireland. 
That Act, before the passing of the 
Medical Charities’ Act, constituted the 


system of relief in Ireland. It pro- 
vided for dispensary districts adminis- 
tered by subscribers, and the present 
law was simply engrafted upon it and 
adapted to it. The Committee would 
find that in the Act the words “poor 
persons”’ were most carefully used, and 
that the words ‘‘ persons in receipt of 
Poor Law relief’? were as carefully 
avoided ; and he would point out that 
the reason why this was done was simply 
this—that not only were the circum- 
stances of the great mass of the people 
in Ireland totally different from those of 
the great mass of the people in England, 
but that the Poor Laws of the two coun- 
tries were likewise different. The num- 
ber of people who could receive outdoor 
relief and medical relief in England was 
much larger, in proportion to the rest of 
the population, than it was in Ireland ; 
and not only were laws in Ireland 
much more restricted than in England, 
but the administration of them was 
more restrictive. When the present law 
was made, the Guardians were left to 
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decide whether individuals came within 
the meaning of the words “ poor per- 
sons” or not. Not only was there a 
different practice in respect of some 
Unions, but it was easy to see that John 
Smith, for instance, might be a poor 
man in the eyes of people in his neigh- 
bourhood, while he would not be eon- 
sidered to be so by persons who lived a 
few miles off. If, therefore, they were 
to disqualify persons who received medi- 
cal aid free, edict would not only 
be doing a respectable class of persons 
a great injustice by excluding a large 
number of them from the exercise of the 
franchise, which right had been just con- 
ferred upon them, but it would lead to 
inextricable confusion in view of the 
varying rules and practice prevailing 
in the different Unions of Ireland. How 
it could ever have entered into the mind 
of his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin to 
make the proposal that was now before 
the Committee, he (Colonel Colthurst) 
was unable to conceive; and he could 
only suggest that he had never tho- 
roughly considered the Medical Charities 
Act, what it was intended to do, and 
what it had done in Ireland. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, it would ap- 
pear, from the views expressed by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan), that he thought that 
the acceptance of medical relief almost 
amounted to a qualification for the exer- 
cise of the franchise. That was a suffi- 
ciently startling proposition ; but when 
the hon. and gallant Member proceeded 
to argue that because officers in the 
Army and Navy were entitled by the 
Regulations of those Services to medical 
advice they also ought to be disqualified— 
why, he (Mr. Brodrick) thought the hon. 
aud gallant Member might have gone 
the length of proposing to disfranchise 
convicts in gaol, who also received medi- 
cal relief; and it would do to talk about 
at election time quite aswell. He thought 
the question of equality as between the 
two countries was worthy of considera- 
tion; and if any inequality should exist 
in that respect hereafter, it would surely 
be greatly to the disadvantage of the 
hard-working English labourers who had 
been admitted to the franchise, who had 
subscribed, and were subscribing, consi- 
derable sums of money to societies in 
order to avoid placing themselves in the 
position of having to apply for free medi- 
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cal assistance. When the Irish labourers 
did the same thing, that would be about 
the period when it would be desirable to 
give this class of people in Ireland the 
vote; and Parliament would avoid doing 
what he and others on the Opposition 
side of the House had protested against 
all along—namely, the giving to a class 
of voters, the equal of which did not 
exist in England, the. entire preponder- 
ance of the Irish franchise, a preponder- 
ance which was pointed out, when the 
Franchise Bill was under discussion, to 
be as large as 458,000 in 760,000. The 
houses of these men were under £1 
valuation. It would be an ee 
good thing if, by the absence of this 
clause, every one of these men were cut 
off from the franchise ; and it was upon 
that ground, and largely in the hope 
that a considerable number of the con- 
stituents of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway (Colonel Nolan), or those 
who would be the constituents of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, would be 
prevented from outvoting the intelligent 
classes of the community—those who had 
a stake in the country—that he (Mr. 
Brodrick) would vote against the in- 
clusion of this clause. He hoped the 


Government intended to listen to reason. 
The hon. and learned Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Healy) pathetically appealed 
to the Government not to allow this Bill 
to be dealt with adversely by another 
Chamber owing to its being sent up so 


late. If the hon. and learned Gentle- 
mun really felt the force of his own ap- 
peal, he would support him (Mr. Brod- 
rick) in objecting to the inclusion in the 
Bill of provisions which no Chamber 
was likely to consider proper or right. 
It was exceedingly likely that the House 
of Commons would see the Bill again if 
they sent it up to the House of Lords 
containing such a monstrous and un- 
equal provision as that which was now 
included init. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) re- 
tained this clause in the Bill, it would 
be very desirable, when the proper time 
came, to change the name of the mea- 
sure from “‘ The Registration of Voters 
(Ireland) Bill” to ‘‘ The Registration of 
Voters and Paupers Enfranchisement 
(Ireland) Bill.”” Before he sat down he 
wished to say that it was perfectly well 
understood, during the progress of the 
Franchise Bill last year, that even the 
Prime Minister most strongly objected 
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to leaving Ireland out of the Bill, on the 
ground that, although he did not pro- 
fess the class of voters was the same as 
in England, he thought that there should 
be absolute equality of franchise. If 
that rule were to be observed on this 
occasion, the Government could not fail 
to strike out this clause. If, on the 
other hand, they retained the clause, it 
was a breach of the most positive state- 
ment of intention on the part of the Go- 
vernment. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment would see fit to exclude this clause 
from the Bill. 

Mr. GORST said, he was not quite 
so ferociously virtuous as the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
Brodrick). No doubt, it was a very 
attractive and general principle, and one 
that he (Mr. Gorst) had always sup- 
ported in the House of Communs—that 
England and Ireland should be treated 
exactly alike, in all matters of principle,’ 
at all events. In England it was the 
law that persons who were in receipt of 
parochial relief, in which medical relief 
was included, were not entitled to enjoy 
the franchise; but he understood from 
the admirable speech delivered by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for the County Cork (Colonel Colthurst) 
that in Ireland the administration of 
medical relief was entirely separate from 
the ordinary administration of poor re- 
lief. It, therefore, seemed that in Eng- 
land and Ireland the receipt of medical 
relief did not stand on the same footing. 
If a person received medical relief in 
England, he received ordinary parish 
relief, because parish medical relief was 
dispensed in England exactly in the 
same way, and under precisely the same 
conditions, as common parish relief. 
There was no doubt that in the inci- 
dence of the franchise in England, this 
fact had led to great abuse; indeed, he 
had heard great complaints made that 
the power of dispensing medical relief 
had been used by unscrupulous poli- 
ticians in English parishes for the pur- 

se of disfranchisement. He remem- 

ered well a case in which a doctor, who 
was paid by the parish for attending the 
accouchement of the women of the lower 
classes, attended indiscriminately the 
wives of voters upon both sides of poli- 
tics; but he put down on his list only 
those who belonged to the Party to 
which he was opposed, thereby disfran- 
chising all the husbands; whereas the 
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husbands of the women on his own side 
of politics retained their votes. This 
showed in itself how the dispensation 
of medical relief was abused. Of course, 
there were cases in which a man might 
be driven into the receipt of medical 
relief whether he pleased or not; and, 
therefore, it was clear that this was a 
kind of relief that could be abused, and 
could be used for political purposes. If 
it was possible, even in England, to 
separate the receipt of medical relief 
from the receipt of ordinary poor relief, 
he should be much inclined to support 
such a separation; but in England it 
was not possible, whereas in Ireland it 
was. It appeared that in Ireland, owing 
to Act of Parliament, the administration 
of medical relief was separated entirely 
from the ordinary distribution of public 
charity. Now, he would like to call the 
attention of the Committee to the way 
in which the English poor, in a precisely 
analogous case—that was in the case of 
the receipt, not of medical relief, but of 
educational relief—were treated. Where 
an English labouring man was not able 
to pay the school fees for the attendance 
of his own children at school, he was 
entitled to go to the Guardians, and 
from the Guardians to obtain out of the 
Poor Law funds the amount of the fees 
to be paid for the education of his 
children. Now, that was a case of the 
receipt of public money, receipt in a 
certain aspect of Poor Law relief, but it 
was receipt of a kind of relief which 
was not the ordinary poor relief; it was 
not connected with the administration 
of the ordinary Poor Law relief. A 
man was bound by law to send his 
children to school, and to pay certain 
fees ; educational relief, therefore, was 
not at all the same thing as relief in the 
shape of food and clothes. Under these 
circumstances, was a poor English la- 
bourer disfranchised ? No, because, by 
the Elementary Education Act, it was 
specifically provided that the parents 
who were unable, by reason of their 
poverty, to pay the fees of their children 
in public elementary schools, could apply 
to the Guardians, and the Guardians, 
being satisfied with the inability of the 
parents to pay the fees, should make 
such and such grants, and then it was 
expressly enacted— 

“That the parents shall not, by reason of 
any payment made under this section, be de- 
prived of any franchise right or privilege, or 
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be subjected to any disability or any disquali- 
fication.” 

He was entirely with the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) in 
treating the poor in Ireland exactly as 
they treated the poor in England ; and 
finding that they did not disfranchise 
the poor in England who obtained, by 
reason of their poverty, additional relief, 
he was inclined to vote against the dis- 
franchisement of the poor of Ireland 
who, by reason of their poverty, received 
medical relief. 

Dr. LYONS said, he did not believe 
the Medical Profession in Ireland had 
any desire whatever to stand in the way 
of the enlargement of the franchise. 
This clause, however, raised a difficulty 
of long standing, and one which it was 
to be regretted had not hitherto been 
dealt with. It was to be regretted that 
Her Majesty’s Government had not con- 
descended to take the advice of one or 
two persons thoroughly acquainted with 
this matter, because, if they had done 
so, the difficulty might easily have been 
removed. Itcould not be properly said, 
or said with a shadow of truth, that the 
Irish people had not received very 
generous assistance, under all circum- 
stances, from the Medical Profession. 
The people themselves were the first to 
recognize that fact. The remuneration 
of the medical men was not at all ade- 
quate to the amount of assistance they 
rendered in very many cases. The real 
difficulty in the case arose from the 
system of “red tickets.” That system 
had been made for a series of years an 
engine of oppression and extortion upon 
the Medical Profession. Unfortunately, 
in many instances, persons of the farming 
class considered that, in times of pros- 
perity, they were entitled to enforce the 
gratuitous attendance of the doctor just 
as they did in times of adversity. ‘The 
habit of receiving gratuitous medical re- 
lief grew upon the people, and they re- 
mained under the impression that they 
were always entitled to receive that relief, 
no matter how great their prosperity 
might be. As an instance of the ‘‘ red 
ticket’ system being used, ashe had said, 
as an engine of oppression, he might tell 
the Committee that if a medical man 
was disliked in his district, the expres- 
sion had become common—“ We will 
soon red-ticket him out of the place.” 
‘* Red tickets” were very easily given ;. 
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there was no sort of control with regard 
to the issuing of them ; everyone liked to 
be generous in that which cost him no- 
thing, and the small shopkeeper was 
always ready, on the slightest pretence, 
to tell a customer—*‘ Oh, I will send the 
doctor to you.” It often happened that 
doctors were sent many miles to attend 
the most trumpery cases. Of his (Dr. 
Lyons’) own knowledge, he knew of a 
case in which a patient living at a con- 
siderable distance expressed a great ds- 
sire to see a new “‘irun horse”’ the doctor 
had got. A ‘red ticket” was issued to 
the applicant, and the doctor — who 
used a bicycle, his salary not enabling 
him to keep a horse—was sent seven 
miles, with the result that he saw the 
so-called patient standing at the door, 
who, thea and there, frankly statea 
the circumstances under which the ‘‘ red 
ticket”’ had been issued. The system of 
“red tickets’? was one he had always 
looked forward to devising some means, 
with the consent of the House, of re- 
medying. There was no insuparable 
difficulty in the matter. The clerk of 
the Union and the relieving officer had 
full knowledge of the circumstances and 
financial position of all persons in their 
districts, and nothing would be easier 
than to classify those at all times en- 
titled to gratuitous relief, and those 
whose position enabled them to pay a 
fixed moderate charge. He thought that 
in times of prosperity the well-to-do 
people of Ireland should be obliged to 
pay a fair amount for medical assist- 
ance; and he asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
whether he could not, on this occasion, 
give some pledge that he would, on an 
early day, take steps to prevent the 
abuse he (Dr. Lyons) had indicated ? 

Mr. HEALY, interrupting the hon. 
Gentleman (Dr. Lyons), asked whether 
it was in Order for an hon. Gentleman 
in the House, who was supposed to 
be addressing the Chair, to speak to 
himself ? 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of Dublin (Dr. Lyons) had not con- 
descended to tell the Committee who 
were the one or two persons whom the 
Government ought to have consulted on 
this matter; but, if he was right in 
assuming that the hon. Member was one 
of those persons, he(Mr. Charles Russell) 
was exceedingly glad that the Govern- 
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ment had not consulted him. He thought 
it would be a source of great injustice 
in Ireland if this clause were not re- 
tained in the Bill. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) mixed 
up with the question of the retention of 
this clause, and so did the hon. Member 
for the City of Dublin (Dr. Lyons), the 
question of the possible abuse of the 
system of giving white or red tickets. 
There might be the abuse indicated ; 
but that was not the question before the 
Committee; that was a matter which 
could be redressed, and ought to be re- 
dressed, by the action of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, to whom application 
could be made, if any hon. Members 
would put them in possession of the 
facts. Dismissing the question alto- 
gether of the supposed abuse in the 
distribution of medical relief, upon the 
general question he had only one word 
to say. His hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for the county of Cork 
(Colonel Colthurst) and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had made this 
matter very clear. His hon. and gallant 
Friend near him (Colonel Colthurst), 
who understood the actual working of 
the system well, and who therefore was 
entitled to speak on the matter, had 
pointed out how the system worked, and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had 
made it clear to the Committee that the 
relief was such that it was not in truth 
considered by the people of Ireland as 
parochial relief. Ke was sure that no 
one who knew the feeling of Ireland 
would suppose that the person who 
received outdoor relief in Ireland, or 
parochial relief inside the Union, was 
regarded at all in the same category as 
the small farmer who, in the case of 
necessity, applied to the medical officer 
to put down disease, which was not only 
a matter of relief to a particular indi- 
vidual, but also a matter of great con- 
cern to the public generally. He could 
not but think that a great deal of the 
argument that had been addressed to 
the Committee, although it had not been 
disclosed, was really dictated by the 
kind of feeling which was obviously in 
the mind of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Surrey (Mr Brodrick), 
who, in truth, wanted by this side-wind 
to undo, to some extent, the effect of the 
Franchise Bill itself. 
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Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, there was one aspect of this ques- 
tion on which he should like to address 
a few words to the Committee. It was 
perfectly clear from the debate that this 
was really not merely a question of regis- 
tration, but a question of the extension 
of the franchisein Ireland. It had been 
argued bythe hon. Memberfor Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) that without this clause the ex- 
tension of the franchise in Ireland, which 
had been already assented to by Parlia- 
ment, would be largely inoperative. 
That being so, the question naturally 
occurred why this matter was not dealt 
with by Her Majesty’s Government in 
the Franchise Bill, rather than in the 
Registration Bill, and whether it was 
reasonable or not to ask the House of 
Commons, after the question of the 
franchise had been settled by common 
agreement, that this question should be 
re-opened, so far as it affected Ireland, 
by the clause that was now before the 
Committee? Now, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had themselves, in previous 
debates during this Session, adopted the 
principle that it was not right to re- 
open the question of the franchise, be- 
cause, when Amendments upon that 

int were moved by various Members 
in the Committee on the Redistribution 
Bill, the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke), while admitting 
in more than one instance his own sym- 
= with the Amendments proposed, 

eclared the Amendments could not be 
considered, as the question was already 
settled. He (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
suggested, d fortiori, that it ought not 
to be re-opened by a Registration Bill 
which purported to be merely a measure 
for enacting such alterations in the law 
as might be necessary to carry out the 
Franchise Act which had been already 
passed, and the Redistribution Bill which 
was now passing through the House 
of Commons. But it was contended 
that the circumstances of the Medical 
Charities Act in Ireland and the Poor 
Law system of England were so essen- 
tially different, that if the alterations 
now proposed were made in the Irish 
law, they would be no precedent for any 
similar change in the English law. No 
one in the House could speak with more 
knowledge on the subject than the hon. 
and gallant Member for the county of 
Cork (Colone] Colthurst), and he (Sir 
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Michael Hicks-Beach) admitted what 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
said with regard to the different admi- 
nistration of the Medical Charities Act 
in Ireland, and the system of Poor Law 
medical relief in Eogland. No doubt, 
in Ireland the medical charities were not 
administered by officials of the Poor 
Law. It was a separate system alto- 
gether, and therefore it had come, as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Dundalk (Mr. Charles 
Russell) had said, to be looked upon by 
not a few of the population of Ireland as 
really no system of Poor Law relief at all. 
Well, that was the strongest testimony 
that could be given by any hon. Member 
to the truth of the facts alluded to by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), and subsequently dwelt 
2 by the hon. Member for the City 
of Dublin (Dr. Lyons)—namely, that 
there was considerable abuse in the 
administration of the Medical Charities 
Act in Ireland. It was admitted by 
high authorities that abuse of the system 
did exist. {Mr. Hearty: What is the 
supervising authority ?} The authority 
supervising was unquestionably the Lo- 
cal Government Board ; but when per- 
sons who were legally appointed to ad- 
minister the system, and those who came 
under it, looked upon it from the point 
of view of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dundalk, he (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) did not think it would be pos- 
sible for the supervising authority to 
check the abuse. He did not agree with 
the hon. and gallant Member for the 
county of Cork as to the essential dif- 
ference between the Irish and English 
systems. The essence of both of them 
was that they consisted of relief paid 
from public sources—paid by the rate- 
payers—whether it was administered by 
those who were intrusted with the ad- 
ministration of medical relief, or by the 
Poor Law Guardians; and in his hum- 
ble opinion, if Parliament agreed to 
this change in the law with respect to 
Ireland, it was striking a very dan- 
gerous blow at the whole electoral 
law of the United Kingdom, which 
made the receipt of relief a disquali- 
fication for the franchise. It had been 
urged by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Chatham, that 
the arguments which had been used 
should not preclude the adoption of 
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the clause, for the reason that the ad- 
ministration of medical relief in Eng- 
land could not be so separated from the 
administration of other relief as to leave 
the acceptance of other relief a dis- 
qualification, while the acceptance of 
medical relief remained no disqualifica- 
tion. He (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
did not wish to put his opinion on a 
question of law against that of the hon. 
and learned Member; but he could not 
help thinking that it would be almost 
as easy to repeal the law in England 
which made the acceptance of medical 
relief a disqualification as to repeal the 
law which applied to Ireland. It wasa 
matter of great social interest whether 
the acceptance of relief under the Poor 
Law system in England, or under the 
Medical Authorities in Ireland, should 
be felt by those who received it to 
be of the nature of relief from public 
sources, or should be looked upon from 
the point of view suggested by the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Charles Russell). Any hon. Member 
who had watched the progress of Poor 
Law outdoor relief in Ireland for the 
last 15 or 29 years, would know that 
this idea of relief—being in the nature 
of acharity rather than a relief from 
public sources—was not without con- 
derable danger in Ireland. It was a 
great danger in England, too. On look- 
ing at alate Report of the Irish Local 
Government Board, he had seen that 
the amount expended in outdoor relief 
in Ireland had doubled during the 
last 10 years, whilst the expenditure 
on medical charities had increased 20 
per cent during that period. He thought 
that if the disqualification for the 
exercise of the franchise was a bar to 
anyone who could really do without it 
from seeking for relief of this kind, it 
was a good thing from a social point of 
view to retain that; but, at any rate, he 
did not think that a change should be 
made in the law without the whole sys- 
tem of disqualification for the franchise 
being seriously considered by Parlia- 
ment. He believed that it would be 
generally admitted by the Government 
and the House that the acceptance of 
what was called medical relief was not 
consistent with that independent frame 
of mind on the part of the voter to 
which the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) had alluded in his speech. He 
thought it ought to be a disqualification 
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for the franchise; and, therefore, he 
very much regretted that Her Majesty’s 
Government should have felt it neces- 
sary to raise this important question, 
and propose this important change, in 
this Bill, which, he ventured to submit, 
had no proper connection with the sub- 
ject. If Her Majesty’s Government 
intended to effect this alteration in the 
law, the question should be raised di- 
rectly, and on its own merits, and not 
brought forward in a measure of this 
sort. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he would 
first allude to the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
Dublin (Dr. Lyons). He knew several 
dispeusary doctors in Ireland, and was 
aware that they occasionally had patients 
who paid them ; but he could repudiate 
that they were willing to purchase im- 
munity from the grievances they had to, 
complain of by the disfranchisement of 
a large portion of their fellow-country- 
men. He believed no body of men 
could be more surprised or indignant 
than they would be on finding their 
case mixed up with the question of the 
disfranchisement of their fellow-country- 
men. He was convinced that they would 
endure ten times more rather than lend 
their sanction to the efforts of the hon. 
Member, or of anybody else, to bring 
about the disfranchisement of a large 
portion of the Irish people. He (Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor) would say this to the 
Committee generally —namely, that there 
was no proposition which could come 
before them in connection with this Bill, 
or any other Bill this Session, which 
could more clearly test the legislative 
capacity of this Assembly and its legis- 
lative grasp and its statesmanship than 
its method of dealing with this ques- 
tion. This was one question which 
would show the people of Ireland whe- 
ther or not there was an awakening in- 
telligence in this House as to the man- 
ner in which Irish questions should be 
dealt with. For what did the arguments 
against this clause all mean? The hon. 
Member for West Surrey (Mr. Brodrick) 
deserved the gratitude of Irish Mem- 
bers and of the Committee generally. 
He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) agreed with 
the hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
dalk (Mr. Charles Russell) that the hon. 
Member for West Surrey was the one 
speaker on this occasion who had given 
the real reasons of the Party to which 
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he belonged for the attitude they had 
taken up. The real reason—and let the 
Committee face it and know of this 
hostility—was not a desire to raise the 
social status of the Irish citizen, but to 
keep down that social status by depriv- 
ing the people of a voice in the destinies 
of their own country. The real reason 
had been stated by the hon. Member he 
had mentioned, who had been candid 
enough to say that, if he could have his 
way, 50 years would elapse before the 
mass of the Irish people would have 
any voice in the control of their own 
affairs. 

Mr. BRODRICK: I said I hoped it 
would be long before those persons in 
receipt of medical relief in Ireland were 
admitted to the franchise. 

Mr. T. P. O’,;CONNOR: Yes; but the 
hon. Member had connected that with 
a statement that the persons holding 
small portions of land in Ireland were 
unfit to exercise the franchise. He (Mr. 


T. P. O’Connor) put the two statements 
together, and interpreted them by say- 
ing that the hon. Member’s opposition 
to this proposal was based on a desire 
to deprive the poorer classes of the Irish 
people of any voice in the control of 


their own affairs. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman—a late Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach)—had disclaimed all hostility to 
the measure ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be inconsistent with his 
whole career if he did not offer most 
vigorous hostility to everything like 
Irish reform. What were his argu- 
ments? He proposed to go round all 
the arguments of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst); but 
he was careful to overlook the most 
pregnant of thosearguments. ‘The hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham had 
pointed out that a large number of the 
people of this country were receiving 
what was practically out-door relief by 
having their children educated in the 
Board schools, although no one proposed 
to make that a bar to their exercising 
the franchise. Nothing could be more 
fallacious or more absurd than to sup- 
pose that things called by the same 
name in England and Ireland meant 
the same thing in the two countries. 
They found this fallacy existing in con- 
nection with almost every proposal 
which had ever been made in the inte- 
rests of Ireland. With regard to land- 
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lordism, a mistake of that kind had 
been made. ‘the landlord of Ireland 
and the landlord of England were so 
totally different that they might almost 
be called by different names. So was 
it also with this system of medical relief. 
In England there was a variable scale 
of all doctors’ fees. The hon. Member 
for the City of Dublin said that nothing 
could be more mythical than the sup- 
position that a guinea was given as a 
fee in all cases to a doctor in Ireland ; 
but, in spite of that observation, he 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) maintained that 
every medical man in Ireland who would 
accept anything less than the ordinary 
fee of a guinea would be “‘ Boycotted”’ by 
the rest of his Profession. What was 
the case in England? Why, if they 
went into the poor parts of London, 
they would find open dispensaries where 
a bottle of medicine and advice was 
given for the small sum of 6d. Anyone 
acquainted with the relations existing 
between medical men and their patients 
in this country would know that it was 

ssible to get medical assistance in 

ogland at a price infinitely below that 
charged by the doctors in Ireland. Some 
people said—‘‘ Why do not the Irish 
form clubs for medical assistance?” 
The answer was that there was not that 
system of social education among the 
Irish people to enable them to do it 
which existed in England. [Mr. Brop- 
rick: Hear, hear!}] The hon. Member 
cheered that observation. He had found 
fault very much with these poor people 
for being paupers, and had said that 
because they held small portions of land 
they should be deprived of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise; but he had not ob- 
served that the hon. Member had ac- 
companied that observation with any 
reproach to the landlords, who were 
content to take a considerable amount 
in the shape of rack rent from these 
poor people. In England they had this 
system of clubs, and of opening prac- 
tically free dispensaries, and they had 
a variable scale of medical fees; and 
they compared a system of that kind 
with the system prevailing in Ireland, 
which required a medical man to charge 
no less than a guinea under penalty of 
being ‘* Boycotted” by the rest of his Pro- 
fession. He should be very much sur- 
prised if the majority of the English 
Conservative Party followed the lead of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
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the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) on this occasion. The 
right hon. Baronet, an ex-Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant, had asked 
why this had not been brought on in 
the Franchise Bill? Well, it would be 
more convenient if right hon. Gentle- 
men in the responsible position of the 
right hon. Baronet would pay a little 
more attention to the history of ques- 
tions like this. If he had paid a little 
more attention to that history he would 
know that the proposal was made in the 
Franchise Bill, and was ruled out of 
Order, and as not germane to the Bill, 
by the Chairman. ‘That was the reason 
why the clause was brought forward in 
the present measure. Finally, he (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) must altogether object 
to what he might almost call the hypo- 
critical plea—that this clause was op- 
posed because of a desire to improve 
the social status of the Irish people. 
He had said before that the object was 
to keep the status of the Irish people 
as low as possible by depriving them of 
any voice in the control of their own 
affairs. He would go further, and say 


that this Bill, if passed in an unamended 
form, while producing an apparent 
equality in regard to the franchise be- 


tween the people of Ireland and the 
people of England, would be an abso- 
lute mockery and a delusion when ac- 
companied by the disfranchisement of 
so many voters. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, they had had two separate estimates 
of the value of this clause ; the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
had said—and he (Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman) was disposed to agree with him 
—that it lay in a very small compass 
indeed. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) had taken a much higher 
ground, and had told them that this was 
a supreme test of the legislative grasp 
of the House of Commons, and of its 
statesmanship. He (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) did not deny that that was 
one aspect of the case tor which there 
was something to be said, though it was 
his experience in the House of Com- 
mons that the words statesmanship and 
statesmanlike were always applied to 
that particular line of conduct which 
the hon. Gentleman speaking at the 
time happened to prefer. He himself 
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did not profess to have an accurate cri- 
terion as to the conduct of any Member 
of the House ; but, to come to the point, 
it seemed to him that they ought to 
consider what was the rationale of the 
disfranchisement of those who might 
seek to obtain medical relief in Ireland, 
if it were not because they were sup- 
posed to be in a position of dependence. 
A man who received parish relief in an 
ordinary sense—and there was no in- 
door or outdoor pauper, as no doubt all 
would agree, who was in a position of 
independence—could not be admitted to 
the franchise. It would be against pub- 
lic policy to admit him; but then came 
the question, was the kind of relief they 
were now discussing of such a nature as 
to interfere with the independence of 
the person who received it? The Go- 
vernment had come to the conclusion 
that it was not; otherwise, of course, 
this clause would not have appeared ia 
the Bill. The system in Ireland had 
been sufficiently explained to the House 
to-night, and whatever might be the 
merits or demerits of that system about 
which they had heard so much, it ap- 
peared to him nothing to do with the 
question before the Committee; and 
this, at all events, was certain—that, if 
any accusation was brought against the 
present system in Ireland, it was this— 
that persons of too high a class of the 
community took advantage of the sys- 
tem; and therefore, from that point of 
view, it was not so liable to the imputa- 
tion of interfering with the voter’s inde- 
pendence as it would be in other cases. 
It was said, indeed, that the system was 
bad; but if it was so bad, this, at any 
rate, was not the way to improve it. If 
it was a bad system, injurious to the 
community and so forth, then, in the 
name of reason, let them set about re- 
forming it; but do not let them try to 
reform it by a side-wind in this way by 
imposing the penalty of disfranchise- 
ment upon those who were obliged to 
take advantage of it. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Glou- 
cestershire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had 
spoken of this as introducing a change 
in the law. (He Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) did not know that that point had 
been taken up; but it was a very open 
question whether it was a change in the 
law at all; it was rather, in the view of 
many competent and qualified persons, a 
declaration of what the law now was. 
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If that question had not been raised, he 
was not disposed to raise it himself; 
but, even if it were a change in the law, 
he should not be averse to it on that 
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account. What was the object of the 
opposition to this clause? The hon. 
Member for West Surrey (Mr. Brod- 
rick) had, with most captivating frank- 
ness, told them a good deal upon that 
point. He (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
could admire and appreciate the con- 
sistency of the hon. Member, because he 
believed he was himself opposed to the 
extension of the franchise to a lower 
class of voters in Ireland; and, there- 
fore, he was willing to take advantage 
of any means which could keep them out 
of it. But the House of Commons could 
not take that line at all. All of them 
who were willing and consenting parties 
to the Bill passed at the end of last year 
surely could not now by this subterfuge— 
because it was nothing less—disfranchise 
those to whom it had been understood 
to be one of the objects of the Bill to 
give a vote. On the other hand, the 
object might be—and he could appre- 
ciate the motives of those who acted 
under that contention—to bring pressure 
to bear upon the people in order to pre- 
vent what seemed to him to be an abuse 
of the present system. That, he main- 
tained, was a thing not to be done in this 
articular way. If it were to be done, 
et the Local Government Board see to 
it, and if they were unable to do what 
was necessary, then let the Legislature 
be resorted to. Do not let them in this 
roundabout way use the electoral ar- 
rangement of the country for the pur- 
pose of effecting this object. He did 
not think it was nec to go into 
the matter any further. As the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had said, the matter 
lay in a very small compass, it had been 
now well discussed, and he trusted that 
they might be allowed to take a division 
upon it. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 76; 
Noes 20: Majority 56.—(Div. List, 
No. 126.) 

Clause 4 (Appeal where Chairman or 
Revising Barrister refuses to state a 
ease. 41 & 42 Vict. c. 26, s. 37) agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Polling districts). 

Mr. HEALY said, he would like to 
ask whether the Government had con- 
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sidered the question of providing 

ing districts, and whether th Ba 
consider the necessity of sibeliie also 
additional Revision Courts? In the 
case of the county of Dublin last year, 
they had offered, if necessary, to pass an 
Act to enable the Lord Lieutenant to 
make additional provision for the county 
of Dublin. Now they would be having 
a tremendous number of new voters 
coming in, and it would be perfectly 
impossible to have them properly at- 
tended to unless there were an addi- 
tional number of Revision Courts. He 
believed the Lord Lieutenant had power 
in some cases, with the consent of the 
Privy Council, to appoint additional Re- 
vision Courts ; but there was great diffi- 
culty in getting the consent, and, unless 
pledges were given that money which 
was available would be used for this 
purpose in Ireland, they would be placed 
in an unfortunate position in regard to 
this subject. They had provided for ad- 
ditional Revising Barristers, and, that 
being so, there was no reason for their 
not providing that they should do the 
work in one district and then in another. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watker) said, there 
was sufficient power under the Act of 
1873. 

Mr. HEALY said, he wished to point 
out that they had now arrived at a new 
state of things, owing to the large in- 
crease that was being made in the con- 
stituency. He wished, therefore, to ask 
whether the Lord Lieutenant would re- 
consider the entire question, and whe- 
ther also the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland would give the mat- 
ter his attention ? It was important in 
a large number of cases, in which the 
number of voters upon the lists would 
be enormously increased, that a sufficient 
number of Revision Courts should be 
provided —say, one Court for every 
1,000 voters—so as to render them easily 
accessible to the new voters. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he thought the 
Government ought so to arrange that 
the voters should, if possible, be able to 
attend Revision Courts within seven 
miles of their own residences. Although 
he himself represented the smallest 
county in Ireland (Louth), he found that 
in the Southern Division of that county 
voters would have to walk a distance of 
17 miles for the purpose of maintaining 
their right to be upon the Register. If 
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it was n , under the old system, 
that the electors should have polling 

laces within four miles of their resi- 
dences, he did not see why, under the 
new Act, which so largely increased the 
number of electors, it should not be ne- 
cessary to have Revision Courts within 
a distance of certainly not more than 
seven miles. Unless some such sugges- 
tion were carried out, and some pledge 
given on the part of the Government to 
the Representatives of the Irish people 
that the labourers should not be com- 
pelled to walk a distance of 17 miles for 
the purpose of maintaining their rights, 
in the face of some threepenny objection, 
a large number of voters would be sub- 
jected to very considerable hardship. 
As far as the Lord Lieutenant was con- 
cerned, they had very little hope of ob- 
taining what they required from that 
authority. Attention had been drawn 
in that House time after time to the in- 
justice perpetrated under the existing 
system ; and they certainly had a right 
now to ask the Government to consent 
to such an enlargement of the number 
of the Revision Courts in Ireland that 
the agricultural labourers, who would 
now be placed on the Electoral Roll, 
should not be compelled to walk enor- 
mous distances in order to maintain their 
right to vote. It would bea great scandal 
if such a thing were permitted, for if 
men had to walk a distance of 17 miles 
one day, they would hardly be in a con- 
dition to do any work the next. He 
thought, therefore, that something more 
was required than the mere assertion 
of the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland that the matter was one in 
which sufficient power was given to the 
Lord Lieutenant under the existing law. 
The Act referred to had been in operation 
for 11 years, and during all that time 
the Lord Lieutenant had had ample op- 
portunities of considering the matter ; 
but in no single instance, as far as he 
(Mr. Callan) was aware, with the excep- 
tion of the county of Dublin, had the 
Lord Lieutenant increased the number 
of Revision Courts. 

Mr. HEALY: Yes; in the county of 
Monaghan. 

Mr. CALLAN said, Monaghan was 
another exception. 

Mr. HEALY: It was for the benefit 
of the Tories. 

Mr. CALLAN said, his hon. and 
learned Friend was right. What was 
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done in Monaghan was on behalf of the 
Tories, and no such enlargement was 
ever made in any other part of Ireland 
than those mentioned. Under the Act 
of Parliament, the Revising Barristers 
would receive £100 additional salary for 
holding their Revision Courts, and they 
were only called upon to sit an average 
of two days in the 12 months. They 
could not, therefore, complain if they 
were inconvenienced to some extent by 
holding additional Courts ; and certainly 
it was they, and not the electors, who, if 
anyone, ought to be inconvenienced. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would remind 
the Committee that they were now con- 
sidering line 25 of the clause, which pro- 

ed to revise certain Acts refe: to 
in the Schedule. It should be remem- 
bered that the Ballot Act gave a Revi- 
sion Court to every polling or Petty 
Sessional district—he was not quite sure 
which—and what he wished to suggest 
was that they should revert back to what 
had been done at the time of the passing 
of the Ballot Act, that they should re- 
peal the clause which had repealed the 
section of that Act dealing with the Re- 
vision Courts, and having regard to the 
tremendous number of electors which 
would now be thrown upon the Register, 
that they should enact that the Revising 
Barristers should hold Revision Courts 
in every Petty Sessional district, which, 
he believed, had been the case under the 
Ballot Act. He would urge that this 
suggestion should be adopted, and made 
applicable to the 1st Schedule of the Bill. 

e thought also that line 25 of the clause 
required amendment by putting in the 
number of the Schedule. There would 
be a series of Schedules in the Bill, and 
line 25 had reference to what would be 
the first of those Schedules, all of which, 
he suggested, ought to be numbered or 
defined by letters of the alphabet. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) said, he as- 
sured the Committee that the Act of 
1873 gave ample power for the appoint- 
ment by the Lord Lieutenant of any 
Revision Courts that might be thought 
necessary. With regard to what had 
been said about the Ballot Act, he 
thought the hon. and learned Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) was under a 
misapprehension, and that the section 
he had referred to gave power to appoint 
Revision Courts in all the polling dis- 
tricts. 

2A 2 
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Mr. SYNAN thought there had been 
some confusion with regard to the ope- 
ration of the Ballot Act. Under that 
Act there was power to increase the 
polling districts. These districts were 
fixed at the Quarter Sessions. The re- 
vision of the registration was also a 
matter belonging to Quarter Sessions. 
The question that now arose was whe- 
ther, in consequence of the increased 
number of voters who would be placed 
upon the Register, they would have suf- 
ficient facilities afforded them for main- 
taining their rights as electors under the 
revision provided at Quarter Sessions. 
He did not think they would be suffi- 
cient, and was of opinion that further 
provision ought to be made under the 
4th clause of the Bill, and not by an 
Amendment relating to polling districts, 
which would have nothing to do with 
the revision of registration. The revi- 
sion of votes at Quarter Sessions was 
one thing. and the fixing of polling 

laces at Quarter Sessions was another. 

ader the Ballot Act the polling places 
were increased to such an extent that 
every polling place was brought to 
within four or five miles of the electors’ 
residences; but the revision of the Re- 
gister was not similarly dealt with, and 
he thought that some provision ought to 
be made under the Bill—by which the 
number of voters in Ireland was almost 
doubled—for an increase in the number 
of Revision Courts. He thought the 
matter was one with which the Govern- 
ment ought to deal. The hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) seemed to think that the Ballot 
Act had provided for what was needed ; 
but this was not so. The Ballot Act 
merely left the question of revision where 
it was, at Quarter Sessions, and the only 
way to increase the facilities for revision 
was by an Amendment of this Bill in- 
creasing the number of Revision Courts. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Synan) laboured 
under a great mistake in attaching to 
the Quarter Sessions both the revision 
and the polling. It might have been 
so in the olden time, when the hon. 
Member first came into Parliament; but, 
at the present day, the registration and 
polling questions were settled at sepa- 
rate Sessions altogether, and wholly 
apart from the Quarter Sessions. Each 
of these matters was deal with at sepa- 
rate Sessions. 
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Mr. KENNY said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Louth (Mr. Callan), 
while technically correct, was essentially 
wrong. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, the main point 
at issue was whether there was any rea- 
son why the electors should be under 
the necessity of walking a great many 
miles for the purpose of attending the 
Revision Courts. In a county like that 
which he represented (Galway), where 
there was no contest at all about regis- 
tration, he did not see why the Govern- 
ment should be put to the expense of 
appointing a number of additional Revi- 
sion Courts. In cases where, as in Gal- 
way, under ordinary circumstances, there 
would be no fighting at all, it would be 
a farce and a ridiculous expenditure to 
institute a number of new Courts. His 
own experience was that the calling over 
the Roll at Quarter Sessions was a thing 
that only occupied five minutes or so, 
and the matter was settled. But in 
cases where large additions of voters 
were made to the Register, where, for 
instance, there might be a supplemen- 
tary list of 4,000, 5,000, or 6,000, and 
where every Liberal objected to every 
Conservative, and every Conservative to 
every Liberal, and any voter who hap- 
pened to keep his own counsel on poli- 
tical subjects was objected to by both 
Parties, it became a totally different 
matter. In those cases he considered 
that a multiplication of the Revision 
Courts would be found necessary, and 
he hoped that means would be taken to 
provide the requisite facilities. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, that, to his 
own knowledge, there were cases in which 
electors would have to walk a distance 
of 15, 16, and even 17 miles to get to 
the nearest Revision Courts. He was in 
the recollection of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan), and of other hon. 
Members, when he stated that in many 
counties in Ireland several thousands of 
notices of objection were served upon 
electors on both sides at every revision ; 
and unless a sufficient number of Revi- 
sion Courts was provided, it would be 
next to impossible for the voters to be 
able to attend them and maintain their 
rights. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he agreed with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Walker) that there was ample jurisdic- 
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tion at present for the appointment of 
Revision Courts, to be held at such 
times and places in the course of the 
year as the Lord Lieutenant might deem 
fit. The Act of 1877 gave the power of 
holding Quarter Sessions more often 
than those already fixed ; but he had no 
doubt that the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland would look into the 
matter and satisfy himself as to the 
existence of the necessary powers, as it 
was obvious that if sufficient power did 
not exist for the provision of the re- 
quisite number of Revision Courts some 
further provision ought to be made for 
the purpose of insuring that result. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) said, the 
Ballot Act of 1872 provided certain ma- 
chinery for the appointment of new 
polling districts, and that Act was 
amended by the Act of 1873, which 
latter Act also provided machinery for 
the appointment of Revision Courts. 
The two things were perfectly dis- 
tinct. 

Mr. HEALY said, he quite agreed 
that the 3rd section of the Act of 1873, 
which amended the Ballot Act of 1872, 
gave the Lord Lieutenant power to pro- 
vide Revision Courts where necessary ; 
but what he complained of was that this 

ower was never exercised by the Lord 
Lieatment In the case of Dublin 
it was only after a tremendous struggle 
that the Lord Lieutenant was induced 
to give some additional Revision Courts, 
and he gave them with a most meagre 
hand. The greatest possible pressure 
had to be brought to bear on that occa- 
sion ; several Memorials were sent to the 
Lord Lieutenant on the subject, and the 
result was that he did not give half the 
Courts that were wanted. When, how- 
ever, the Tories found that they had not 
a sufficient number of Revision Courts 
in Monaghan, and the magistrates sent 
up an application for additional Courts, 
the county being formerly a Tory 
county, they were able to get what 
they wanted. Why, he asked, did not 
the Government undertake to deal with 
this matter? There ought to be some 


hard-and-fast line laid down for the 
appointment of a certain number of 
——- to hold Revision Courts, or the 

ord Lieutenant should be compelled to 
give a Revision Court for every 1,000 
electors. As the matter at present stood, 
the section of the Act of Parliament 
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which gave the existing power said the 
Lord Lieutenant might by Order in 
Council appoint Revision Courts, and so 
forth. e (Mr. Healy) would not say 
that there ought to be a Court in every 
Petty Sessional district ; but he thought 
there ought to be one in every town of 
any size—say, with a population of 
2,000, or having Town Commissioners. 
Revision Courts ought to be held in all 
such places—at any rate for the present 
year. He would not carry his proposi- 
tion beyond this—It was proposed to 
appoint a greater number of Revising 
Barristers, and to take other additional 
means to provide for the registration 
necessitated by the Franchise Act; and 
he thought, therefore, the Government 
ought to be anxious to see that the new 
law was properly, fairly, and efficiently 
carried out in every respect. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN' 
said, the circumstances connected with 
the present legislation would necessarily 
require a much larger scheme of revi- 
sion than would be requisite in ordin 
years; and he would promise, on behalf 
of the Government, that the matter 
should be carefully considered in the 
spirit indicated by the last observations 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy). 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was afraid the 
hon. and learned Member for Monaghan 
did not go far enough. That hon. and 
learned Gentleman would be content 
with having a Revision Court in each 
town where there were Town Commis- 
sioners; but, if this recommendation 
were adopted, it would leave a large 
number of small towns that had not 
Town Commissioners without any means 
of revision at all. In his own county 
(Louth) there were only two Courts, 
which, he contended, were not enough. 
There ought to be one at least in 
each barony, which would give five 
instead of two Revision Courts to the 
county. 

Mr. HEALY said, he wished to know, 
before the clause was agreed to, whe- 
ther the Government did not think it 
necessary to indicate the Schedules re- 
ferred to in the Bill by numbers or ini- 
tials ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he was afraid they could hardly 
amend the Bill in that way at the pre- 
sent moment; but he would consider 
what it would be best to do on Report. 
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On the Motion of Mr. Campsett- 
Bannerman, the following Amendment 
made:—In page 2, line 25, after 
‘*the,” insert “ Second.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Remuneration of officers. 
13 & 14 Vict. c. 69. s. 73; 31 & 32 
Vict. c. 49. s. 23). 

Mr. R. POWER moved an Amend- 
ment to the effect that the power of 
fixing the remuneration of collectors of 
Unions and poor rate collectors for 
their services in carrying the Registra- 
tion Act into effect should be vested in 
Boards of Guardians, and not in the 
Local Government Board for Ireland, as 
was proposed by the clause. He said 
he was at a loss to understand what it 
was that induced the Government to put 
such a power in the hands of the Local 
Government Board as would be given 
to them under this section if it were 
carried without amendment. Of all the 


public Boards in Ireland, he did not 
think there was any so unpopular as the 
Local Government Board. He should 
like to know on what ground they 
were to be asked to place in the hands 
of a more or less irresponsible authority 


the disbursement of those payments, an 
expenditure to which they did not con- 
tribute, while those who actually did 
contribute the means of paying the 
money were to have no voice in the 
manner in which it was to be expended? 
The ratepayers had no control whatever 
over the Local Government Board in 
Treland; and this fact sufficiently 
showed how differently the two coun- 
tries were treated, because in England 
the ratepayers had perfect control over 
the manner in which the money they 
contributed was to be spent. He found 
that in England it was necessary that a 
certificate should be given to the over- 
seers by the Revising Barrister, under 
Section 57 of the principal Act, for ex- 
penses incurred in carrying into effect 
the provisions of the Act, this certificate 
to be final and conclusive, provided it 
was signed by the Revising Barrister in 
the open Court. In Ireland, however, 
there was no open Court in the case. In 
addition to the provision he had just 
quoted, the ratepayers in England had 
a right to inspect the accounts and ob- 
ject to any items before they were 
allowed by the Revising Barrister. 
Therefore, in England the ratepayers 
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had a perfect - to object to any item 
of expenditure brought before the Re- 
vising Barrister for his signature; but 
under the present Bill the Local Govern. | 
ment Board might expend ten times too 
much or ten times too Jittle, and the un- 
fortunate ratepayers would have no 
voice whatever in the matter. Another 
point was, that in this instance the Go- 
vernment had departed from the course 
pursued in regard to former Registra- 
tion Bills. By the Bill of 1850 he found 
that the Guardians had the power of 
fixing the salaries of all the officers, and 
paying them for any expenses they 
might have been put to; and he should 
like the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland to say why he had departed 
from this precedent, and thrown the 
power into the hands of the Local Go- 
vernment Board in Dublin? He (Mr. 
R. Power) might say that he thought it 
would have been much better if the ex- 
pense had not to be taken from the 
local rates at all; but the Government 
had determined not only that the money 
was to be contributed by the ratepayers, 
but that those who made the contribu- 
tion should have no voice whatever in 
regard to its disbursement. If the 
Local Government Board were to retain 
the power of paying those salaries, and 
the ratepayers were to have no voice in 
the matter. the Government ought to 
have brought forward some different 
scheme by which the Local Government 
Board would be guided, and not leave 
it to that body to pay twice as much in 
one place as they might pay in another. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 12, to leave out the words 
“Local Government Board for Ireland,” in 
order to insert the words “‘ Board of Guar- 
dians,’’—(Mr. Riehard Power,) ; 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
‘Local Government Board for Ireland’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, it was the opinion of the Govern- 
ment that the Local Government Board 
was the best qualified body to secure a 
reasonable and not too high a remunera- 
tion being paid to those public servants 
for the ormance of these duties. 

Mr. LEWIS thought that if there 
were need for the intervention of the 
Local Government Board, or some other 
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sufficient authority, for the purpose of 
seeing justice done between the clerks 
and collectors of Unions and the rate- 
payers, this was the casein which it had 
arisen. He had to remind the Com- 
mittee of an instance he had brought 
before the House on the second reading 
of the Bill, only two days ago. He had 
then informed the House that the Athy 
Board of Guardians had proposed to 
appoint certain gentlemen who were 
secretaries of the National League for 
the purpose of making out the list of 
voters in the various Unions. This 
proposal was brought before the Board 
without any previous notice; and al- 
though the attention of the Guardians 
was called to this fact, and they were 
asked to postpone the matter in order 
that due notice might be given, they 
had declined to do so, but had there and 
then, on the spot, appointed as fit and 
proper persons to make out the new 
lists seven gentlemen whose special 
qualification was that they were secre- 
taries to the National League. At the 
next meeting it was proposed to fix their 
remuneration. Now, if this sort of 


thing were to be tolerated elsewhere in 
Ireland, it would be easy to imagine 


what sort of a remuneration would be 
given. One particular class of persons 
they would remunerate handsomely, 
while another class would hardly be re- 
munerated at all. With respect to the 
Amendment before the Committee, he 
regarded it as utterly unintelligible and 
unworkable, and, moreover, wanting in 
point of definition. It was an essential 
matter, in which the independence of a 
Government Board was necessary, to see 
fair play between the ratepayers and 
the officers. In England it was a 
different matter ; the business of making 
out the lists lay with the overseers, who 
were not entitled to receive anything but 
their expenses. No doubt they could 
remunerate any sub-official for manual 
labour; but the “ bills”’ referred to on 
these occasions were not bills for remu- 
neration, for he believed, as a matter of 
law, they were not entitled to remunera- 
tion. But they were allowed expenses, 
which were audited in the public ac- 
counts, the overseer, however, givirg 
his services just as the Sheriff did in 
other matters, without receiving remu- 
neration. He hoped the Government 
would be firm in holding to their 
clause. 
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Mr. SEXTON said, it was but a 
trivial opposition which had been offered 
to the Amendment. Though the terms of 
the Amendment were not perhaps those a 
cultured lawyer would use, still the ob- 
ject was quite clear ; it was to take away 
from the central body the power of fix- 
ing the remuneration * x clerks and 
others concerned in the business of 
registration, giving that power in each 
Union to the Board of Guardians; and 
he thought the Board of Guardians 
would be a more fitting body to fix the 
remuneration than the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Dublin. In the first 
place, the Board of Guardians would 
provide the money; and generally, un- 
less some incapacity could be shown, 
the people who had to provide the 
money for the discharge of a public 
duty ought, through their representa- 
tives, to be allowed to say the extent to’ 
which their money should be expended. 
The Local Government Board had not 
that knowledge of what would be the 
work under the new franchise to enable 
them to fix a scale with adequate speed. 
If the clause were agreed upon in its 
present form, and the Bill in due course 
was sent up to the House of Lords, 
where, after a time, it might pass and 
ultimately receive the Royal Assent, 
then, and not till then, the Local Go- 
vernment Board set about fixing the 
scale of remuneration. This would be 
productive of something very like dis- 
aster to the public interest. The de- 
mand on the time of the public rate 
collectors would be overpowering; and 
if they were left in doubt for a month 
or six weeks as to what remuneration 
they would receive for their extra duty, 
they would go about that duty in a care- 
less apathetic manner, instead of with 
that energy the public interest required. 
He took it to be a prime requisite that 
the collectors should know immediately 
or very soon how much they were to get; 
and if the Government accepted the 
Amendment allowing the Boards of 
Guardians to fix the amount of remu- 
neration, the Boards would at once, 
from their knowledge of local cireum- 
stances, knowing the number of people 
to be put upon the Register, the extent 
of work from each collector, their know- 
ledge of the rate-producing Returns 
and their funds in hand, take a full view 
of all the elements of the case, and fix 





a fair scale of remuneration. If, on the 
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other hand, out of an obstinate desire to 
leave all power in the hands of a cen- 
tral body, taking it out of the hands of 
Boards having only a limited represen- 
tation, if the Government persevered in 
that, then the result would be that 
nothing definite would be known for 
weeks to come as to the amount of re- 
muneration to collectors, and necessarily 
the effect would be that collectors would 
not irterest themselves as they ought; 
they would know you could not really re- 
cover penalties, though they were in the 
Act; and thousands or tens of thou- 
sands of people entitled to be on the 
Electoral Roll would have their names 
omitted. 
Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he hoped 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. R. Power) would rot be 
accepted. He thought it most undesir- 
able to throw upon Boards of Guardians, 
among whom in Ireland, as was well 
known, strong Party feeling existed, 
delicate work of this kind in connection 
with the registration of voters; and that 
rate collectors and clerks of Unions 
should be solely dependent on Boards 
of Guardians. He did not think the 
latter wanted any such power, and he 
knew that rate collectors and clerks of 
Unions wished to have the scale of re- 
muneration fixed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board; and he also believed that 
rate collectors knew already that they 
were to be paid for the work, and he 
believed they would enter, and were 
entering, on the work with pleasure. 
Hitherto they had done the work and 
were paid nothing, and it would be 
most undesirable to accept an Amend- 
ment, the result of which would probably 
be great inequality in the scale of pay- 
ment throughout the Unions in Ireland, 
some Unions paying highly, others pay- 
ing very little. He thought a fixed 
scale, such as was the case in preparing 
the jury lists, should be arranged by the 
Local Government Board, and then col- 
lectors would know how they were to be 
aid. 
. Mr. CALLAN said, he was surprised 
at the grounds upon which the hon. 
Member (Mr. T. A. Dickson) objected 
to the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Waterford (Mr. R. Power). The 
hon. Member spoke of irregularity in 
perme he was surprised that an 

on. Gentleman should hand himself 
over to the interest of a narrow claes to 


Mr. Sexton 
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the detriment of the constituency he re- 


presented. He stated that it was unde- 
sirable that Boards of Guardians should 
have the power of fixing the remunera- 
tion, and he said rate collectors were 
paid nothing for the work now. But 
then, when they proposed to collect the 
rates in certain parishes, they were well 
aware of the duty that would devolve 
upon them in connection with Revision 
Sessions ; and therefore, in'‘making their 
estimate for what they would do the 
collection, they took into consideration 
the duty of preparing the Electoral Roll. 
He said the Board of Guardians did not 
wish for the power; but he would ask 
the hon. Member, was there any Petition 
from any Board of Guardians asking the 
House not to impose this duty upon 
them? Was there any Resolution ex- 
pressive of the wish that the Local Go- 
vernment Board should take this power 
from them? He (Mr. Callan) stated, 
with all the authority that attached to 
the Representative of a large county, 
that the Boards of Guardians did not 
wish to have the power of fixing the re- 
muneration; but he would ask the hon. 
Member to state in the House, could he 
point to asingle vote of any Board of 
Guardians in Ireland expressing di- 
rectly, indirectly, or by impiication, any 
such wish? He knew the hon. Member 
had been entrusted with a number of let- 
ters from officials of the Poor Law Board ; 
but he had yet to learn that the hon. 
Member had representations from Boards 
of Guardians, in Tyrone or elsewhere, 
suggesting that any Board wished to 
have this power taken from them. If so, 
then perhaps the hon. Member would 
avail himself the opportunity, and give 
the name of any Board of Guardians, to 
substantiate his assertion he had ven- 
tured to make in opposition to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, from his 
own knowledge he was certain that 
Boards of Guardians did not wish this 
work cast upon them. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he accepted that 
explanation. The hon. Member’s ex- 
pression was ‘“ Boards of Guardians did 
not wish it.” But to turn to the ob- 
jections of the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis). First, he must say 
the clause contained that to which Irish 
Members for years had objected—the 
levying of taxation without representa- 
tion. One of the great objections to the 
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Grand Jury Laws was that they gave 
the power of levying rates without the 
representation of the ratepayers; and so 
this Bill would withhold representation 
from the ratepayers, while imposing 
taxation. Some two years since, there 
was a Bill before the Howse, and re- 
ferred to a Select Committee on which 
he (Mr. Callan) sat, a Billin reference to 
the superannuation of Poor Law officers ; 
and what substantially killed that Bill 
in Committee so effectually that the Go- 
vernment did not bring forward the 
question now was the demand by Mr. 
Robinson, Chief Commissioner and re- 
resentative of the Local Government 
ard, that the Board should have the 
power of fixing the retiring allowances 
of Poor Law officers, overriding the au- 
thority of the elected Guardians, and 
now there was the attempt made by the 
Government, under cover of this Bill, to 
take away from the Poor Law Guardians 
the power of fixing the remuneration of 
those officers. The hon. Member for 


Londonderry said the Amendment was 
an attempt to give power to Boards of 
Guardians such as they had never had ; 
but the bon. Member, though represent- 
ing an Irish constituency, could not have 


read the Irish Poor Law Act, or he 
would know that under the existing 
law power of fixing salaries was given 
to the Poor Law Guardians. Every 
item of expense, however, was audited 
by the Government auditor, and unless 
this official sanctioned the expenditure, 
he surcharged the unfortunate Guar- 
dians who signed the cheque. Nothing 
could be paid that was not approved by 
theGovernmentauditor. He(Mr. Callan) 
certainly strongly supported the Amend- 
ment for many reasons, and was sur- 
prised that it was resisted by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
who he believed had never attended a 
Board meeting on a single occasion; or 
if he had done so, he (Mr. Callan) would 
be glad to be corrected. On the other 
hand, let the right hon. Gentleman bring 
forward any single instance of neglect 
by Boards of Guardians of the duty that 
fell upon officials under the existing 
Registration Act. If such could be 
shown, there might be some reason for 
introducing this clause into the Bill. 
Until a sufficient reason was shown, he 
certainly thought Irish Members were 
bound to support the hon. Member for 
Waterford. 


{Apart 24, 1885} 
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Board of Ireland—in fact, the Irish — 
Executive—knewthat in the near future 
there would be some extension of local 
self-government, and so they wished to 
absorb and gather to themselves all the 
power they possibly could, so as to leave 
County Boards, when appointed, as little 
as sible to control. He was most 
anxious that Poor Law collectors and 
clerks of Unions should be properly re- 
munerated for the work imposed upon 
them ; and unless a case could be made 
out showing the incapacity or disincli- 
nation of Boards of Guardians to 
fix the scale, he should support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Waterford. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
rose to offer a suggestion. He was in 
favour of the principle that those re- 
sponsible for raising the rates should 
have the ordering of their distribution ; 
and, certainly, he was not in favour of 
putting all control over the remunera- 
tion in the hands of the Local Govern- 
ment Board ; but he thought there were 
certain possible difficulties that, in deal- 
ing with particular work of this kind, 
might create some inconvenience. It 
was desirable there should be remunera- 
tion provided for these officers for work 
done, and it should also be provided 
that there should be come uniformity 
of payment, some system, so that one 
set of Guardians should not proceed 
on one principle, and others upon a 
principle totally different. It seemed 
to him the power of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in reference to the appoint- 
ment of officers, suggested an analogy 
which might be followed in the pre- 
sent case. The clerks and collectors 
were appointed by the (Guardians, but 
in each case subject to the approval of 
the Local Government Board; and he 
would suggest that, in the present case 
—of course, the language of the clause 
would require alteration—the action of 
the Guardians should be subject to the 
approval of the Local Government 
Board. That would bring matters into 
exact analogy with the power of the 
Local Government Board at present, 
and would effect something like an uni- 
formity of payment all over the country. 
An hon. Friend near him said the 
Board of Guardians gave no remune- 
ration ; but that point was answered by 
the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Callan). 
Undoubtedly, the collectors knew of the 
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conditions when they accepted office ;| swayed by political Party feelings. If 
they knew the character of the work ex- he found a strong expression of opini 
pected from them. So much for the in favour of the compromise, he should 
general question ; but he took the op- | not be dis to stand out against it ; 
— of asking the Chief Secretary | but still he would prefer to leave the 
or Ireland a question upon another | clause as it was. 
point. This clause provided for the ree Mr. GIBSON said, he did not un- 
muneration of a new set of officers | derstand the tone of the speech of the 
under new circumstances; but he did right hon. Gentleman opposite. A 
not know whether representations had | Minister of the Crown came there, and 
been made to the right hon. Gentleman, | threw his discretion on the floor of the 
as they had been to himself and other | House for any Member to pick up, aban- 
hon. Members, in relation to the case of | doning that reasonable independence 
those who had performed corresponding | he was bound to assume as Minister 
work, or a great part of it, in relation | ofthe Crown. [‘‘Oh,oh!”] He (Mr. 
to boroughs now disfranchised—whether | Gibson) expressed his opinion as it 
these officers had a fair claim for com-! presented itself to his mind on this as 
pensation? He knew that in some in-| on other questions; but he _— to 
stances the remuneration of clerks and | the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
county officials had been fixed in con- | Member for Dundalk (Mr. Charles Rus- 
sideration of work done in connection | sell), which, of course, was ingenious, 
with revision when they accepted office. | as would be expected. But did it hold 
He did not know that this was strictly| water? Would it not be open to this 
germane to the present discussion ; but | broad objection of a substantial kind— 
he desired to mention it. | that the Local Government Board, as 
Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN the Bill stood, was the central body to 


said, as to the last question of the hon. | lay down the rule for the whole of the 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Charles! Boards of Guardians in Ireland ?—that 
Russell), he did not think it arose under| was clear and authoritative, speaking 
this clause; but, as a matter of fact, from a neutral standpoint, and laying 


representations had been made by town | down a rule for the guidance of all Ire- 
clerks of boroughs about to be merged, | land. But supposing the suggestion of 
but he could not say the claim could be the hon. and learned Member adopted, 
allowed—they must follow the fate of | then Boards of Guardians—it might be 
their brethren elsewhere; he was al- | several sets of them in the same county 
most sure it never had been done. As —would have very different standpoints. 
to the new proposal of his hon. and | One Board would have a very different 
learned Friend, as he said before, he | standard from another Board; and the 
was very much in the hands of the} Local Government Beard, instead of 
Committee. He preferred himself the | laying down one scale, might have to 
Bill as it stood. He could assure hon. | consider and adjust from 40 to 80 scales 
Members—though, perhaps, they would | for the whole of Ireland. Suppose from 
not accept that assurance as worth much— | the North of Ireland—he did not know 
that the Local Government Board were whether they were more liberal there 


not so gluttonous of authority that they 
desired to assume a duty of this sort ; 
but the Government thought they were 
an independent body, to whom might 
be entrusted the interests that had to be 
considered. Next to that, to provide 
for the payment of clerks of Unions by 
the Boards of Guardians, subject to the 
approval and control of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, would, perhaps, be 
better than leaving them absolutely at 
the mercy of the Guardians, who were 
often—he did not wish to say anything 
against them, but in matters of this 
sort, touching politics, were apt to be 


Mr. Charles Russell 


‘than in the South—but suppose the 
Local Government Board found that in 
‘the North or the West, or elsewhere, 
‘there was one scale laid down for the 
payment of clerks and collectors of 
' Unions—a high scale, which, with modi- 
fication, the Local Government Board 
| approved—and then suppose from an- 
other part of Ireland an entirely dif- 
‘ferent scale was presented for exactly 
the same work, what would the Local 
'Government Board do? Were they to 
drop the rate agreed on to the lower 
scale, or were they to raise the lower 
‘seale to the figure agreed upon? They 
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must level up or level down, and if that 
was the way the Amendment would 
work, would it not be doing the very 
same thing the Bill would do as it 
stood? What would be gained by the 
proposed alteration? As he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman, he declared 
to stand by the clauses of the Bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, what he stated was that there were 
two ways of providing payment—by the 
Local Government Board and by the 
Guardians. He pointed out the pros 
and cons, and, of the two, thought the 
method proposed in the Bill was the 
best. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he understood, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman, 
in his original speech, stated he was 
then prepared to remain of the opinion 
of those who approved of the Bill, and 
to stand by the clauses as drawn; and 
he rather reprobated the statement from 
the Opposition Benches, that the way in 
which he presented his views was 
weak-kneed. It was rather surprising, 
then, just now, to find the right hon. 
hon. Gentleman had la into a moral 
position that beggared all description. 
He was unaware what course would be 


taken now by the right hon. Gentleman ; 
he had left the Committee in that at- 
mosphere of doubt hon. Gentlemen were 
so familiar with in relation to greater 
questions than an Irish Registration 


Bill. If there was a division, he should 
certainly support the wisdom that sug- 
gested the original draft of the Bill; 
and he awaited with curiosity and pain- 
ful suspense to know what would be the 
ultimate action of the Irish Executive. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Coronet NOLAN said, that when a 
Minister went out of his way, as the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
had done, to say that he would pay some 
little attention to the opinions of private 
Members, he was doing a rather good 
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Local Government Board should do so. 
But one party proved that the Local 
Government Board was a very bad 
authority, and the other that the Guar- 
dians were a bad authority ; and, so far 
as he was concerned, he thought both 
parties were right. The Guardians were 
a bad authority because they might be 
on one side or the other in polities, and, 
therefore, there would be no uniformity 
over the country. The fact was that the 
question was not local, but Imperial ; 
and it was a bad thing to leave it to 
local bodies to settle how much should 
be paid for what really was an Imperi 

work. The Guardians might say—‘‘ We 
do not care how the list of voters is cut 
down ; they can cut it down to nothing 
at all if they like.’ Then the people 
who argued that the Local Government 
Board was an equally bad authority 
were quite right, because it was unrea- 
sonable that, the Guardians having to 
pay the money, the Local Government 
Board should settle the amount. Speak- 
ing generally, he thought it was a very 
wrong thing to extract this money from 
the Guardians at all. It was making 
the localities pay for Imperial purposes; 
and so strongly did he object to the pro- 
posal, that, on a future occasion, he 
should have to move an Amendment on 
the point. Whether the Boards of Guar- 
dians settled the salaries or the Local 
Government Board, both systems, it had 
been proved, would give rise to great 
inconvenience. The money should be 
taken from the Imperial taxes. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Dundalk (Mr. Charles Russell) had 
proposed a compromise about as good 
as they could adopt, to the effect that 





the Guardians should settle the money 
jin the first place, and that the Local 
|Government Board should have some 
| power of revision. That was a practical 
way to carry out the scheme—an excel- 
lent compromise for getting out of the 
| difficulty. Very often the Boards of 
Guardians would be anxious to over-pay 
the collectors and clerks, or, at any 


thing in departing from the usual fashion | rate, to increase their salaries unduly, 
of Ministers, and ought to be encouraged. | and then the Local Government Board 
The point at issue was who should settle | would come in and say that too much 
how much should be paid to those clerks | mas being paid, and cut down the sala- 
and collectors; and it seemed to him ' ries. He knew cases in which the Guar- 
that both sides had proved their case. | dians fixed salaries at much too high a 
One side said the Poor Law Guardians | figure, and where the Local Government 
should settle it, and the other that oi aaa had to cut them down. The 
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Guardians had to give reasons for fixing 
salaries so high ; but, as he had said, 
the real difficulty was as to who should 
pay this money. No matter who fixed 
the salary, the sting of the thing would 
remain ; the payment was the real sting. 
If they went to a division, he should 
support the hon. Member for Waterford 
r. R. Power), more because the hon. 
Member had moved the Amendment 
than anything else. As a matter of fact, 
he did not think his constituents cared 
one halfpenny about the whole matter. 
Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
rose for the purpose of saying a word 
which he thought should be said by 
someone. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, in dealing with the Amendment, 
in the first instance, had pointed out 
what must be obvious to everyone who 
considered the matter at all—namely, 
that it involved no very grave principle 
on which tke fate of a Government might 
depend, and that it was not a matter 
which should excite any very great heat 
in the breast of hon. Members. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary objected to have it said that he had 
a preference personally for a particular 
course; he would be quite willing to 
defer to the general view of hon. Mem- 
bers representing Ireland who were in- 
terested in the clause. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
thereupon thought himself justified, for- 
sooth, in getting up and condemning 
what he called the weak-kneed, and what 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis) called the flabby, expressions of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary. He (Mr. Charles Russell), 
however, thought the Irish Members 
ought to be extremely grateful to the 
Chief Secretary for doing that which it 
was the obvious duty of every Minister 
to do, whatever Department he repre- 
sented, in consulting, as far as he could, 
those who were especially interested in 
the question. The question was asked— 
What would be the result of this Amend- 
ment if carried? Why, the result of it 
would bethis. One Board of Guardians 
might fix one scale of remuneration, 
while another Board of Guardians might 
fix another, although practically the 
amount of work to be done by the officers 
of the Boards would be almost the same. 


Colonel Nolan 
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The Local Government Board would 
have, and ought to have, regard to the 
local expression of opinion of those who 
had to raise the money, but that they 
should not be absolutely bound by that 
expression of opinion in case they found 
it taking the form of giving extravagant 
remuneration for a small amount of 
work. The practical result would be 
that a uniform scale would be arrived 
at, as would be the case under the Bill 
as it stood, with this difference, that the 
influence of the local bodies would prac- 
tically prevail. As the clause stood, it 
would appear that hereafter the Local 
Government Board would have no in- 
fluence in the subject, whereas in the 
other case effect would be given to local 
opinion. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that there were 
different scales of payment in Ireland at 
present, and that in such counties as 
Galway and Mayo larger sums were paid 
than in such rich districts as Meath and 
Louth. If the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. R. Power) 
were accepted, the remuneration might 
be made commensurate with the duties 
mga For instance, in Mayo and 

alway, where a large amount of work 
was to be done, the salaries might be 
made higher than in Meath and Louth, 
where there was comparatively little 
work to do. In the rich districts the 
expense would be less than in the wilds 
of Connaught, where, perhaps, ten times 
as many people as were on the voters’ 
list at present would have to be included. 
The hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
R. Power) proposed to substitute the 
Boards of Guardians for the Local Go- 
vernment Board ; and if that hon. Mem- 
ber was not present, he (Mr. Callan) 
thought he might accept for him the 
arrangement proposed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Dundalk (Mr. Charles Russell). In that 
case the Amendment would read— 

“The Board of Guardians may from time to 
time, subject to the approval of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, fix the scale upon which the 
clerks of Unions and poor rate collectors shall 
be remunerated.”’ 


That would meet the only objection 
raised. The hon. Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. R. Power) had told him that 
he should be quite prepared to accept 
that modification of his Amendment; 
and he (Mr. Callan) hoped that, for the 
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sake of making 
that pro would be acce 
hon. and learned Gentleman 
General for Ireland. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, that 
before the Solicitor General for Ireland 
rose he would make a suggestion as to 
the wording of the clause. He thought 
it would be more convenient in this 
form— 

‘The several Boards of Gpardians in Ire- 
land, subject to the control of the Local Govern- 
ment Board,” &c. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would suggest 
that the word “approval” should be 
used instead of ‘‘control,’”’ because it 
was in a measure subjecting the action 
of the Poor Law Guardians to the Local 
Government Board. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
had made his suggestion because the 
Boards of Guardians might not give re- 
muneration where it ought to be given, 
and the Local Government Board should 
have power to say that they should. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought the 
discussion as to what authority should 
fix the rates of remuneration of the col- 
lectors and clerks uf Unions was carried 
on under some disadvantage, seeing that 
they had not yet decided out of what 
source that remuneration was to be paid. 
Until they had decided that question it 
was rather putting the cart before the 
horse to decide what authority should 
control the fixing of the remuneration. 
The Government proposed by this Bill 
that the remuneration should be paid 
out of the local rates, and they also pro- 

sed that a Governmental authority in 

reland—namely, the Local Government 
Board—should direct what the scale of 
remuneration should be. He (Mr. Par- 
nell) certainly thought that a very ob- 
jectionable principle to proceed upon, 
and one which they were bound to op- 
se. At the same time, if the hon. 
ember for Waterford (Mr. R. Power) 
were in the House, he should suggest to 
him whether it would not be as well to 
withdraw the Amendment for the pre- 
sent, in order that they might come to a 
decision upon the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
lower down as to the source out of which 
the expense should be paid. He referred 
to the Amendment to Clause 6, page 3, 
after line i7, insert — 

“ All ex s 80 incurred shall be defrayed 

out of the Consolidated Fund.” . 


ing satisfactory, 
by the 
e Solicitor 
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Taz CHAIRMAN: I think I may 
save time if I point out to the hon. 
Member that the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), to 
which he refers, will not be in Order. 

Coronet NOLAN said, that upon the 

int of Order he would remind hon. 

embers that the arrangement he pro- 
posed would practically come to the 
same thing. Kis proposal was to leave 
out from “‘ Guardians” to the end of the 
clause. The effect of that would be to 
strike out that part of the section which 
provided that the Guardians should pay 
the money. There would then be no- 
thing in the Bill to settle who was to 
pay the money, and the Government 
would have to put in words to the effect 
that it should be paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund. 

Tus CHAIRMAN: We have not ar- 
rived at that point yet, and I think we 
are rather complicating matters by re- 
ferring to it. What I say now is merely 
to save hon. Members the trouble of 
going into this matter. The — 
would involve a charge upon the Con- 
solidated Fund, and it is not competent 
for a private Member to make such a 

roposal, It could not be put in the 
mumittee. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will you, Sir, rule 
out of Order the Amendment in the 
name of the Chief Secretary ? 

Coronet NOLAN: No; the right hon. 
Gentleman is a Privy Councillor, and is 
privileged. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The same remark 
would apply to the Amendment of the 
Chief Secretary. Until permission to 
bring forward such a question be ob- 
tained it would not be in Order for the 
right hon. Gentleman to move it, and [ 
understand that he has not taken the 
necessary preliminary steps yet. 

Mr. PARNELL arg that, at any 
rate, he could raise the same question 
on the Amendment of the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan). The Committee would 
be in an unfortunate position if it were 
not allowed to settle this matter before 
itcame to the discussion of the question 
raised by the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the City of Waterford (Mr. 
R. Power). Until they knew out of 
what source the remuneration was to 
be paid, it would be impossible for them 
fairly to decide the authority which they 
should appoint for the purpose of fixing 
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the rate or scale of remuneration ; and 
he would submit to the Committee 
whether they should not raise that 
point on the Amendment of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Co- 
lonel Nolan), which proposed, in Clause 
6, page 3, line 18, to leave out from 
Guardians” to end of clause. If 
that Amendment were carried the Go- 
vernment would undoubtedly be com- 
pelled on Report, unless they reversed 
the decision, to introduce a clause, the 
assent of the House having been ob- 
tained in the meantime to pay the 
charges out of the Consolidated Fund. 
They would be placed in a better posi- 
tion to discuss the merits of the question 
raised by the hon. Member for Water- 
ford’s (Mr. R. Power’s) Amendment if 
they had first decided the question as to 
the source out of which the remunera- 
tion was to be paid. He would also 
suggest to his hon. Friend, with regard 
to the special merits of his Amendment, 
that it was of the utmost importance to 
the success of the lists in Ireland that 
the collectors of rates, who had to make 
out the initial lists, should know as soon 
as possible what they were going to get. 
If it were left, according to the proposal 
in the Bill, to the Local Government 
Board to announce hereafter, in all pro- 
bability when the work had been all 
done, and the time had elapsed for per- 
forming it, what the collectors and 
other officials interested in the work 
were to get, the motive of self-interest 
would be naturally wanting, and the 
work would be imperfectly and unsatis- 
factorily performed. The Amendment 
of his hon. Friend would leave the 
matter to the Board of Guardians, and 
there was a great deal to be said in 
favour of that. It would certainly be a 
better principle from every point of view, 
and an improvement upon the proposal 
of the Government, because in all pro- 
bability the authorities would meet 
almost immediately and decide what 
they were going to give to the poor 
rate collectors and the other officials. 
He (Mr. Parnell) had placed a new 
clause on the Paper ; but he proposed to 
move to leave out Clause 6, or so much 
of it as it might be necessary to leave 
out for the purpose, in order to substitute 
for it the clause of which he had given 
Notice. His proposal was to put in the 
Bill itself what the poor rate collectors 
should receive. Those collectors were 


Mr. Parnell 





really im t officials in the matter, 
and he (Mr. Parnell) followed the 
cedent set by the Jurors’ Act with regard 
to the rate of remuneration given to the 
rate collectors in reference to the placing 
of names cn jury lists. He would make 
it compulsory on Boards of Guardians 
in Ireland, free from the action of the 
Local Government Board, to give so 
much per head according to the scale 
for the number of voters returned. The 
Guardians, however, would have it 
within their competence to fix the rate 
of remuneration to the clerks of the 
Unions also without the Local Govern- 
ment Board having anything to do with 
it. The question would be divided into 
two halves. The rate collectors would 
be collected according to the scales in 
the Act, and their compensation would 
be compulsory, and the Boards of Guar- 
dians would have discretionary power 
as to how much they should give the 
clerks of Unions. He thought, as re- 
garded the action of the rate collectors, 
that it was of the utmost importance 
that they should set to work as soon as 
possible. He was credibly informed 
that up to the present they had done 
next to nothing, and had made no pre- 
parations to meet the trouble and work 
which would be thrown upon them. He 
doubted whether it would be possible to 
get them to take the enormous trouble 
which would be involved in making out 
correct lists unless they were told how 
much they were to get, and unless the 
principle of paying them by results were 
adopted. He thought that, on the whole, 
his hon. Friend (Mr. R. Power) might 
fairly withdraw his present Amend- 
ment, and allow them to discuss the 
proposal of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan), for after they had decided the 
source out of which the remuneration 
should be taken they would be in a 
better position to decide as to the body 
to control the payment. 

Mr. WARTON said, he wished to 
ask a question which was almost a ques- 
tion of Order. It seemed to him that if 
they looked at the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) at the top of page 635 they 
would see that, owing to the curious 
way in which it had been printed, it was 
in the shape of a new clause, though 
differing from all the other new clauses, 
because it said “leave out Clause 6 and 
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insert the oe Clause.” He (Mr. 
Warton) apprehended that it would not 
be possible for the hon. Member to make 
that proposal if Clause 6 were 
unamended; and he would submit, there- 
fore, that the new clause of the hon. 
Member was really an Amendment, and 
not a new clause in the correct sense 
at all. It was really an Amendment to 
the clause they were now on; and he, 
therefore, submitted to the hon. Member 
that unless the Amendment they were 
now discussing were withdrawn he would 
not be able to move his clause. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
would be entitled to move his Amend- 
ment as a new clause. I am not at all 
prepared to say that he would be out of 
Order in the course he proposes. The 
Amendment before the Committee at 
the present moment is that of the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. R. Power). 
I do not know whether it is withdrawn. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the difficulty the 
Committee were in would be met by 
dividing on the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. R. Power), 
and then afterwards those who were in 
favour of the proposed new clause could 
vote against the adoption of the clause 
itself. That would enable them, in the 
first instance, to obtain a fixing of the 
rate of remuneration by the Boards of 
Guardians, subject to the approval of 
the Local Government Board. After- 
wards they could divide upon the clause 
itself. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: At the present 
moment the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee is that upon the Paper. I have 
listened very attentively to what has 
taken place. I have heard a great deal 
about the Amendment the hon. and 
learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Charles Russell) intends to move, and 
Amendments to that Amendment. What, 
however, is béfore the Committee is the 
Amendment on the Paper. I understand 
that the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
suggested that that Amendment should 
be withdrawn, in orderthatthe Committee 
might consider the proposal of the hon. 
= gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 

olan). 

Mn CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
would point out that the Amendment 
suggested by the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) seemed to 
proceed upon a false assumption, be- 
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cause the hon. Member posed to 
leave out Clause 6, and to elbedtute the 
clause which stood at the top of page 
635. The hon. Member’s ground for 
that was, as he (Mr. Russell) understood 
it, that they had not yet fixed the fund 
out of which the remuneration was to be 
paid. But if the hon. Member would 
look at his own clause he would see that, 
so far from saying that the payment 
should be made out of the Consolidated 
Fund, which was the object of the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan), 
the hon. Member (Mr. Parnell) = 
posed to pay it out of the rates. e 
proposed new clause of the hon. Mem- 
ber said— 

“The guardians of the poor of each union 
shall, by order, make an annual allowance out 
of the ey to Dg om Lear ae yo 

tion for the du e on Ac 
aac upon them. te Gansta with the 
following scale :—T wo pounds ten shillings per 
annum to each collector for any number of 
names 2 to twenty-five, and two pounds for 
every additional hundred names up to five hun- 
dred, and one pound for every succeeding hun- 
dred : Provided, That no collector shall receive 
a greater sum than ye se in any one year. 
The said guardians shall allow clerks of unions 
under the said Acts such sums as they think 
reasonable.”’ 

Mr. PARNELL said, that what he 
suggested was that they should at first 
devide the question as to the source out 
of which this remuneration should be 
paid—whether it should come from the 
Imperial Exchequer or local rates. That 
apparently could only be done under the 
Rules of the House by taking a division 
on the Amendment of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan). 
That having been decided, and the words 
of the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton) having been added to the Bill, he 
(Mr. Parnell) should not move his sub- 

uent Amendment. 

r. LEWIS said, that if the Amend- 
ments before the Committee were not 
withdrawn the Amendment of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) could not be put, as it would 
make the clause absurd. It would make 
it read— 

“ The Board of Guardians may, from time to 
time, by order, fix the scale or scales accordi 
to which the poor rate collectors and clerks 
unions should be remunerated for their sere 
vices. 

He understood that the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. R. 
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Power) was not withdrawn. If it were 
not withdrawn and was incorporated in 
the Bill it would lead to utter confusion. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There seems to 
be a question whether the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
R. Power), as it stands on the Paper, is 
in Order. The hon. Member merely 

roposes to substitute for the ‘‘ Local 
vernment Board’’ the words ‘‘ Board 
of Guardians.”’ 

Mr. GIBSON : The Amendment says 
‘« Board of Guardians ;’’ but there are a 
great many Boards of Guardians in Ire- 
land —over 100 I should think. 

Ma. LEWIS: Yes; the clause would 
be nonsense. 

Mr. GORST: But the hon. Member 
for Waterford (Mr. R. Power) may add 
something after his Amendment is ac- 
cepted which would make it sense. 

ne CHAIRMAN : Is the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford present ? 

Several Irish Members: No. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: If he is not we 
cannot put it. 

Mr. R. POWER said, he intended to 
withdraw his Amendment, although he 
must say he thought it would be much 
better to accept it, though verbally 
wrong; before they settled where the 
money was to come from. Some of 
his hon. Friends, however, thought dif- 
ferently ; and he would, therefore, with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Cotonet NOLAN said, he would now 
move his Amendment to leave out from 
the ‘“‘ Boards of Guardians” to end of 
clause. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
wished to move an Amendment earlier 
in the clause than that, and it was in 
page 3, line 12, before the word “ the”’ 
to insert— 

“ Several Boards of Guardians, subject to the 

control of the Local Government Board of Ire- 
jand, may from time to time,”’ &c. 
He wished to move this and certain 
verbal consequential Amendments—for 
instance, the omission of the words “ by 
order,” and the omission of the words 
**by the Local Government Board ” in 
lines 19 and 20. He did not propose to 
add anything to what he had already 
said on this subject. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 12, to insert, after the word 
“ The,’’ the words “ Several Boards of Guar- 


Mr. Lewis 


{CUMMONS} 
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dians, subject to the control of.”"—(Mr. Charles 
Russell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, the reason why 
he thought it would be desirable that 
the source from which the money was 
to come should be settled before they 
decided upon the relative measures of 
authority to be vested in the Local Go- 
vernment Board and the Boards of 
Guardians was this—that if the money 
was to come from the Imperial Treasury 
it might then be deemed to be reason- 
able that the Central Board in Dublin, 
representing the Government, should 
have some control over the money, or 
guidance over the expenditure of the 
money so provided; but if it was to 
come out of the local rates, then he 
and his hon. Friends thought his hon. 
Friends around him would be dis- 
posed to resist any proposal to give 
control or even guidance to the Local 
Government Board in regard to the 
expenditure of the money, because they 
thought that if the Guardians con- 
tributed the money out of their local 
rates they were entitled to control it. 
He thought that at the present moment 
they were putting the cart before the 
horse, and that it would be better that 
they should at first say from what source 
the money should come before they 
proceeded to consider as to whether the 
responsibility for the expenditure should 
be vested in the Local Government 
Board or the elected Boards of Guar- 
dians in Ireland. The objection he 
had to any reference to the Local Go- 
vernment Board was the grave objec- 
tion of delay. In this matter time was 
of the utmost importance. Every day 
was now of great value; and if the 
Local Government Board were to have 
this function under the Bill of fixing the 
remuneration, nothing would be dove 
until the measure was passed into law. 
If the Local Government Board saw that 
it was proposed to confer the function 
upon them. they would not move a finger 
until the Bill was passed; and his con- 
tention then was, that it would be too 
late to do the work properly. On the 
other hand, if they indicated to the 
Guardians by a Motion in that House 
that they were to have the authority 
vested in them, then he presumed those 
Bodies would immediately act on the in- 
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dication contained in the Bill, and would 

roceed next week, or in the course of a 
few days, to fix the rates of remunera- 
tion. At present, the whole thing in 
Ireland was in a state of chaos. The 
Guardians did not know whether they 
were to pay the money, and the collec- 
tors did not know what they were to 
receive. Not long ago the Sligo Board 
of Guardians asked their clerk whether 
it was the duty of the collectors to make 
out these lists, and he answered in the 
negative. The collector had said that 
he would not proceed with the work 
until he knew what remuneration he 
was to receive. The Guardians asked 
him if he would not go on with the work 
for a fortnight ; to which he replied that 
he should not iike to do so unless he 
knew what remuneration he was to re- 
ceive, pointing out that the work would 
be extremely heavy. A Guardian then 
said—‘‘ Won’t you trust our honour for 
a fortnight?’ And the reply was that 
the collectors could hardly do that after 
the manner in which they had been 
treated by the Guardians under the 
Seeds Supply Act. One of the Guar- 


dians then suggested to the collector 
that he should go on with the work be- 


hind the backs of the Guardians—that 
the Guardians should know nothing 
about it—and the clerk then exclaimed— 
‘Say you will pay the collectors if the 
Government do not.” To that a decided 
negative was given. The collector stated 
that if the Board would give him £40, 
he would at once proceed with the work ; 
but the Guardians could not promise te 
do that. That was what had taken 
place in Sligo, and the same thing was 
going on all over Ireland every day. 
The important work of making out the 
lists was therefore delayed, and every 
moment was of the utmost importance 
in connection with such an important 
matter. The Guardians did not know 
what they were to do; and until the 
matter was settled in a definite manner, 
no satisfactory Return would be made. 
He agreed that the first step which 
ought to be taken should be to decide 
from what source the money was to 
come. He thought it would be inad- 
visable to leave the Local Government 
Board any power in the matter, because 
of the tendency in connection with that 
Office to bring about delay—because in 
all probability several weeks would 
elapse before anything was done, and 
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the present chaotic state of things would 
continue. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was sorry the 
hon. and learned Member for Dundalk 
(Mr. Charles Russell) had not acceded 
to the proposal of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), to which 
suggestion the hon. Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. R. Power) had at once given 
way. The hon. and learned Member 
for Dundalk, after a conference with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland, had taken up 
this matter. [Mr. Cuartes Russet: 
No, no!] Weil, after an apparent con- 
ference with the Solicitor General for 
Ireland, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had moved a modification of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. R. Power), which in- 
volved almost all the objectionable por- 
tions of that hon. Member’s proposal. 
He (Mr. Callan) begged to move, on the 
pa Amendment of the hon. and 
earned Member for Dundalk, that the 
word “control” be left out, and the 
word “approval” be inserted. He 
made that proposal on the ground of 
precedent, because he found that in the 
Act of 1850, and in the 13 & 14 Vict. c. 69, 
intituled ‘‘ An Act to amend the Laws 
which regulate the qualification and re- 
gistration of Parliamentary Voters in Ire- 
land,” that altered the law for rating in 
certain boroughs, the language used was 
such as he proposed. He did not know 
why the Government should pretend to 
think that the wording of an Act of 
Parliament which had existed 35 years 
was unsatisfactory. The 73rd section 
of the Act stated— 

“Be it enacted, that the guardians of the 
poor of each union shall, by an order, make 
such annual allowances out of the rates to the 
clerks of the unions ’’— 
the very words used in the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Cork— 

‘*as compensation for the duties imposed upon 
them as the said guardians shall think 
proper .... but no payment shall be made 
thereunder unless the same shall be approved of 
by the Poor Law Commissioners ”’— 

that was to say, by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Why should they change 
the wording of that Act? Why not 
make the proposed Amendment read so 
that the payment should not be subject 
to the control of the Local Government 
Board, but subject to their approval ? 
He begged to move that the word 


2B 
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“‘control’’ be left out for the purpose 
of inserting in place of it the word 
** approval.” 
Amendment proposed, to the said pro- 
Amendment, to leave out the word 
“‘control,” and insert the word “ ap- 
proval.”—( Mr. Callan.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘control’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. LEWIS said, he had understood 
the reference of the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) to the proceeding: 
which had taken place before the Sligo 
Board of Guardians in a very different 
manner to the hon. Member himself. 
The hon. Member seemed to think that 
what he had said showed the necessity 
of having some independent body to 
stand between the Guardians and the 
collectors. It seemed to him (Mr. Lewis), 
however, that the very last body to 
whom the collectors were inclined to 
give their confidence were the Guar- 

ians. ‘The collectors appeared to dis- 
trust the Guardians altogether. 


An hon. Memper: The Guardians 
cannot make terms with them. 


Mx. LEWIS said, that if this altera- 
tion were not made the power given to 
the Boards of Guardians would be be- 
side the question entirely. Many of 
them remembered what was the result 
of giving the Boards of Guardians power 
to increase the remuneration of the 
teachers under the Education Act. They 
knew what a great difficulty there had 
been in obtaining additional remunera- 
tion for teachers in spite of that provi- 
sion; and it seemed to him that that 
was rather a warning why the present 
matter should come under the specific 
form of the proposal in the Bill, or why 
in some way or other control should be 
kept over those payments. The discus- 
sion which had been going on for the 
last two hours and a-half was entirely 
owing to the indisposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant to show any incli- 
nation to stand by his own clanse. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that as between the two words 
* approval”’ and “control” he did not 
think there was much to choose, though 
personally he should prefer the word 
‘‘approval.” He found “approval” 
used in almost every case of the kind. 


Mr. Callan 


{COMMONS} 
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In the Bill on the subject of registra- 
tion, two years ago, which measure was 
sent up to the House of Lords, a pro- 
posal was made on this very subject that 
the Guardians should fix the remunera- 
tion, subject to the approval of the Local 
Government Board. That was an ad- 
ditional reason why he was inlined 
to think that the Committee should 
accept the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Dundalk (Mr. Charles Russell). He 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) had enjoyed 
the benefit of a frightful wigging from 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Gibson) ; but, after all, he 
certainly did not think there was any- 
think very unreasonable in his desiring 
to arrive at what was the general feeling 
of hon. Gentlemen from Ireland on this 
subject. He had explained what the 
object of the Government on the whole 
matter was; and he thought, on the 
whole, that the object might be suffi- 
ciently met—that was to say. that of the 
interests of the persons affected would 
be sufficiently secured, together with 
uniformity, by the adoption of the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, even with the word ‘ ap- 
proval.”” He should be very glad to 
give the Local Authorities any additional 
power it was thought they ought to exer- 
cise. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
did not care in the least to defend any 
particular words in his proposal, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman desired to have 
the word ‘‘ approval” in place of ‘‘con- 
trol,”” he should not defend his own 
word. He would point out that if the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Callan) were adopted, there 
would be a consequential Amendment 
necessary—that was to say, that the word 
‘*may”’ would have to be substituted for 
the word “ shall.” 

Mr. DEASY said, he had frequently 
heard the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Charles Russell) speak 
srongly against the control of such a 
Board as the Local Government Board 


in Ireland. On a question of this kind 
the hon. and learned Gentleman came in 
and made a proposal which would have 
the effect of giving the Local Gove:nment 
Board the control over an enormous an- 
nual sum of money which was paid by the 


unfortunate ratepayers of Ireland. There 
was a very strong feeling on this point in 
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the South of Ireland from the district he 
(Mr. Deasy) came from. He had had 
frequent conversations with collectors on 
the subject in one of the Jargest Poor 
Law Unions in Ireland. The tendency 
of tle Local Government Board, for 
some years, had been to get as much 
control as they could in theirown hands 
in regard to the administration of local 
affairs in that country. Seven or eight 
years ago the Secretary to the Poor Law 
Buard had given evidence in that House 
in favour of allowing the Boards of 
Guardians to fix the amount of superan- 
nuation of Poor Law officers; but last 
year a change came over that gentle- 
man, and he gave evidence of a diffe- 
rent character. He was now in favour 
of giving the control of everything of 
this kind to the Local Government 
Board, and of takirg it out of the 
hands of the representatives of the 
ratepayers. He (Mr. Deasy) considered 
that evidence extremely vexatious. It 
had very much annoyed the people of 
Ire'and. Certainly, the Local Govern- 


ment Board deserved no consideration 
whatever at the bands of the Irish Mem- 
bers ; and no one in the habit of attend- 
ing that House Session after Session 


could fail to observe that on every occa- 
sion on which the Irish Members had 
obtained the opportunity they had 
brought hovel and substantiated 
charges of incompetency against that 
Board—charges of gross favouritism in 
the carrying out of the laws. He hoped 
the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) 
would withdraw his Amendment, and 
that the Government would not show 
any favour to the Amendment proposed 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Charles Russell). He trusted 
that they would carry out the principle 
they had always been advocating—that 
was to say, to place the control over the 
expenditure of the rates, wherever they 
coull properly do it, in the hands of the 


representatives of the ratepayers. He | of 


had never known in any Union in the 
South of Ireland any Poor Law officer 
inadequately paid by the Guardians; 
and as for the likelihood of their paying 
salaries unduly large, there could not be 
much fear of that when they took into 
consideration the large number of ex 
officio members on all the Boards. He 
could not understand why it was that 
this proposal had been made, or the 
course which had been taken by the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary tothe Lord Lieutenant. He hoped 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
withdraw the Amendment, for the reason 
that the hon. Member for the City of 
Waterford (Mr. R. Power) had with- 
drawn his Amendment, on the under- 
standing that a vote would be taken for 
or against the clause. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Charles 
Russell) had evidently been a party to 
that understanding ; and whv h» should 
have jumped up to propose the Amend- 
ment now before the Committee, he (Mr. 
Deasy) could not understand. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, that 
after he had proposed the Amendment, 
which he considered a fair compromise, 
he was assured by the hon. Member for 
the City of Waterford (Mr. R. Power) 
that he was ready to accept it. The 
hon. Member subsequently left the Com- 
mittee, and he(Mr. Charles Russell) had 
understood from the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) that he 
had been asked by the hon. Member 
for Waterford to state that he was pre- 
pared to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. CALLAN: I did not say any- 
thing about accepting it; but I said [ 
believed the hon. Member would accept 
it. To save discussion, I will withdraw 
my Amendment. 


Amendment to proposed Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Amendment again put. 


Mr. CALLAN aaid, he now begzed to 
move, as an Amendment, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ Local Government Board of 
Ireland.” 

Tue CEAIRMAN: That is not ap- 
propriate to the present Amendment. 
The Amendment still stands to inseit 
‘several Boards of Guardians, subject 
tu the control of,” &c. 

Mr. CALLAN: Then I beg to leave 
out the words ‘‘subject to tue control 
” 

THe CHAIRMAN: I am afraid that 
would not make sense, for the clause 
would then real— 

“Several Boards of Guardians. 

Local Government Board may from time to 
time,”’ &c. 

Mr. CALLAN said, his desire was to 
leave out the words ‘* Loca] Government 
Board of Ireland,” and to provide simply 
that the “several Boards of Guardians 
may from time to time,” &c. 


2B2 
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Taz CHAIRMAN: The proper way 
to do that would be to negative the pre- 
sent Amendment, and then to propose, 
instead of those words, ‘‘the several 
Boards of Guardians.” 

Mr. CALLAN said, that for the pur- 
pose of saving time, he would move at 
once the omission of the words ‘‘ subject 
to the control of,” his object being to 
leave the Guardians uncontrolled in this 
matter by the Local Government Board. 
He had a precedent for that, and he 
was in Order, seeing that it was his de- 
clared intention that he intended later 
on to move a consequential Amendment 
to leave out other words. 

Mr. HEALY said, that on the point 
of Order, he wished to remind the Com- 
mittee that it had been distinctly ruled 
by the Speaker that Amendments might 
be moved, having the effect of leaving 
the Question before the House merely 
the word ‘‘That.” Of course, ‘‘ that” 
was not sense in itself; but it was pos- 
sible to move to add words to it which 
would make sense. They had the famous 
case where the word ‘“‘ That” once re- 
mained on the Journal of the House. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the question 
of Order is to be disposed of first, it is 
true that the word ‘“‘That” has been 
left the Question before the House, be- 
cause ‘that’? can be added to. It is 
always possible to add to ‘“‘that” to 
make sense. In the present case, how- 
ever, two Amendments would be neces- 
sary to make sense. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had a right to 
move his Amendment according to his 
discretion, and he contended that if the 
Amendment he proposed were carefully 
read it would be seen that there would 
be no difficulty in making sense of it. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the Amend- 
ment, as he understood it to have been 
moved by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Charles Russell), was as follows :— 

“That the several Boards of Guardians in 
Ireland may, subject to the control of ’»—— 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL: The 
word “may” does not occur. 

Mr. PARNELL said, ‘subject to the 
control of’? occurred. There appeared 
to be little sense in that if it stood by 
itself; but, taking it in connection with 
what followed, it would read— 

‘The several Boards of Guardians in Ire- 
land, subject to the control of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland,” &c. 


{COMMONS} 
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He wished to ask the Chairman if that 
statement of the premises were a correct 
one? It was their desire thet the several 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland should 
not be subject to the control of any autho- 
rity—either of the Local Government 
Board or any other Central Board. They 
were, however, willing to adopt the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Dundalk, for 
the sake of peace and quietness, and for 
the purpose of raising a question they 
desired to raise subsequently ; but only 
so far as this—namely, ‘‘ several Boards 
of Guardians in Ireland.” Then they 
would not be shut out from raising the 
subsequent question of the control which 
was not made. No doubt, there must be 
a control of some kind. If they agreed 
to the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Committee would have 
decided on some control ; and Irish Mem- 
bers objected toany control being agreed 
to at present. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : There is no doubt 
that “subject to the control of” is con- 
sistent with what follows for the pur- 
pose of making sense. The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Callan) is to strike out words without 
which the Motion would not make sense. 
The object aimed at would be perfectly 
accomplished by rejecting this Amend- 
ment, and then moving, subsequently, 
to omit the words ‘‘ Local Government 
Board of Ireland,” and to insert instead, 
‘‘the several Boards of Guardians of 
Ireland.” That, I take it, is the object 
of the hon. Member for Louth, whick 
the hon. Member for the City of’ Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) desires to support. We 
must first, however, dispose of the 
Amendment before the Committee. 

Mr. PARNELL suggested that, as 
the two questions were involved, it 
would be advisable for the hon. and 
learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Charles Russell) to withdraw his Amend- 
ment and move it in a more simple 
form. 

Mr. LEWIS said, the proposition 
now made had been already suggested, 
and had been discussed for two hours, 
after which the Amendment had been 
withdrawn. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he would ask 
the hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
dalk whether he would withdraw his 
Amendment in order to move one to the 
following effect — to which the Irish 
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Members, a would be prepared 
toassent—thatthe words “ several Boards 
of Guardians in Ireland” should be 
inserted ? 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
could not properly do that, as it would be 
inconsistent with the view he had taken 
and had submitted to the Committee. 

Mr. CALLAN pointed out, that if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman accepted 
that proposition there would be no diffi- 
culty in the case, as the words would 
read— 

“The several Boards of Guardians in Ireland, 
subject to the control of .the Local Government 

in Ireland.”’ 

He put it to the Chairman—having had 
some experience in the House—that it 
was not necessary to consider any future 
portions of the Bill. It was proposed 
by an hon. Member to strike out certain 
words, and it would be in the discretion 
of the Committee afterwards to say what 
words should be added. He (Mr. 
Callan) would like a distinct ruling on 
the matter, so that they might have a 
record of what had taken place hereafter. 
The Amendment, ‘‘The several Boards 
of Guardians subject to the control 
of,” had been proposed, and he (Mr. 
Callan) had moved an Amendment to 
leave out ‘‘ the control of,” with the in- 
tention, subsequently, of inserting ‘‘ the 
Local Government Board for Ireland.” 
That would make sense of the Motion. 
He thought he would be within his right 
in moving that. At any rate, before he 
was satisfied he would ask to have it 
distinctly ruled that he was not entitled 
to move to leave out the words ‘‘sub- 
ject to the control of.” If the Amend- 
ment made nonsense of that which pre- 
ceded it, then, no doubt, it would not 
be competent to move it. But here he 
wished to leave out certain words, in 
order, subsequently, to make another 
proposal which would make sense. He 
wished to know whether an hon. Mem- 
ber could be deprived of his right of 
moving an Amendment to an Amend- 
ment sprung on them, and not on the 
Paper? 

Mr. GORST said, that with great 
respect to the Chairman, he wished to 
say that he had always understood the 
Rule of the House to be this—that no 
hon. Member could move an Amendment 
which would make nonsense of that 
which the Committee had already deter- 
mined should stand part of a clause. 
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But the Amendment the hon. Member 
had moved would ‘not necessarily make 
nonsense of the Bill, because the Com- 
mittee had not yet determined what 
should follow the words proposed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Dundalk. The Committee was 
entirely at liberty to make sense of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Louth by the determination they might 
arrive at on the subsequent words. He 
(Mr. Gorst) thought he was right in 
saying that Amendments to clauses 
which did not in themselves make sense, 
but which required consequential Amend- 
ments to make sense of them, were con- 
stantly admitted. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
proposed could, no doubt, be made to 
make sense by asubsequent Amendment. 
The hon. Member for Louth, indeed, 
has suggested words which he could 
afterwards move, which would make the 
clause intelligible ; but it is unfortunate 
that this method of proceeding involves 
the consideration of two Amendments 
together. If it is the sense of the Com- 
mittee that we should take that course, 
I will put the Amendment. 

Mr. HEALY said, this question had 
been raised by the Poor Law Superan- 
nuation Bill. They had wrangled over 
it for some days; and the Government, 
owing to the strong objection to the 
system originally proposed, decided that 
the matter was within the competence 
of the Guardians. The Government 
now proposed to throw the whole thing 
over again on the Local Government 
Board, and they had accepted an Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Dundalk (Mr. Charles 
Russell) which was really worse than 
nothing, becauseit was simple hypocrisy. 
The consent of the Local Government 
Board meant this—that the Local Go- 
vernment Board were in full charge, 
and could upset any Union Guardians 
they did not like. It would be more 
respectful to the Boards of Guardians if 
this species of control were not given 
to them at all. Whatever they might 
do, they knew that the Local Govern- 
ment Board might, or might not, agree 
to it. The right hon. Gentleman the 


Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) professed to 
be most anxious to place increased re- 
sponsibility on the local bodies. Very 
well, Irish Members made a proposal to 
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intrust local affairs to the Local Boards, 
of which the landlords generally formed 
three-fourths ; and yet the right hon. 
Gentleman mistrusted those bodies. The 
landlords, as +z officio members, formed 
half of the Boards of Guardians; and 
then, by reason of the proxy or multiple 
vote, they generally managed to gvt a 
fourth of the electedGuardians. Notwith- 
standing that, the Government declined 
to intrust them with so small a matter as 
the payment of their collectors. This 
was really a matter upon which nothing 
could be fairer than to except the Boards 
of Guardians, and for the very reason 
that upon those Boards the Tories and 
the Nationalists were represented ; the 
landlord Party would see, by means of 
the ex officio members of the Boards and 
the gentlemen they elected by the mul- 
tiple vote, that the collector did his duty 
to the Conservative section of the people. 
The Nationalist Party, by means of the 
elected Guardians, would see that the 
collector did his duty fairly by the 
popular Party; and therefore he con- 
sidered that the Boards of Guardians 
were ideal bodies for this purpose. He 
was far from saying that Boards of 
Guardians generally were ideal bodies ; 
but for this purpose they were exactly 
the bodies competent to deal with this 
question. He and his hon. Friends ob- 
jected to the principle of leaving this 
matter to the Local Government Board 
for another reason. When a Bill similar 
to this was before the House in 1883, 
he moved an Amendment leaving out 
a clause similar to this, and he induced 
the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Trevelyan) to accept a clause deal- 
ing with the remuneration on the basis 
given under the 9th section of the 
Juries Procedure Act of 1877. What 
was the remuneration? It was a capi- 
tation allowance, and the Conservative 
Party supported him on that occa- 
sion. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for the county of Dub- 
lin (Colonel King Harman) cordially 
supported his Amendment, because, 
as they all knew, those officials in 
Ireland, as a general rule, belonged 
to the Tory Party. The Government 
had allowed capitation allowance in the 
case of jurors; and it was equally the 
view of the Irish Members that there 
should be some distinct incentive to the 
clerks of the Unions and rate collectors 


Mr. Healy 
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to put voters upon the list. He thought 
that a higher pay ought to be given to 
the rate colle: tors—he did noi care much 
about the clerks of the Union, because 
their work was less important. If a 
collector received a capitation grant he 
would see that a full complement of 
voters were put upon the list. That was 
the principle Parliament had adopted 
in thecase of the jury list, and why not 
adopt it in this? He would leave the 
pm a of the Unions to the Guardians, 
but Le strongly objected to the amounts 
allowed to the rate collectors being cur- 
tailed; unless the collectors got so much 
per head they would not be stimulated 
toas active energies as thev otherwise 
might be. Seeing that the Government 
considered that a sound principle in the 
case of juries, he could not understand 
how they couid object to apply it in this 
instance. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Trevelyan) could not take a dif- 
ferent stand to that he did three years 
ago. The Solicitor General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Walker) might say that the 
same principle could not be applied in 
this case as in the case of the jury lists, 
because the numbers were so very dis- 
proportionate. He(Mr. Healy) would 
suggest to meet that by proposing only 
a proportion of the amount given under 
the Juries Act. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Pzrnell) had a series of Amendments on 
this point; but if they were to get at 
that principle at all, it would be neces- 
sary that this proposal about the Local 
Government Board should be completely 
abandoned. He did not see why the 
Government should see fit to depart 
from what it agreed to in 1883, espe- 
cially that now there was far more neces- 
sity for care on the part of the rate cul- 
lectors, seeing that there were such large 
uumbers of voters to bring in. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) would havestated 
what the views of the Government were 
with regard to the remuneration, and 
the way in which the collectors of rates 
and other Poor Law officials were to be 
remunerated in connection with their 
duties under this proposal. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think that he 


would get through this Bill more easily 
byshrouding himself in perpetual silence, 
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and by leaving to such Members as the 
hon. and learned Member for Dundalk 
(Mr. Charles Russell) the duty of repre- 
senting the Government on this occa- 
sion. He (Mr. Parnel!) did not think 
that the interposition of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dundalk had been 
advantageous or useful to the Govern- 
ment, or calculated to help the Commit- 
tee in its proceeding-, or calculated to 
save or economize the time of the Com- 
mittee. The hon. and learned Member 
for Dundalk had not put down a single 
Amendment to this Bill, so far as the 
Committee knew; and, if they were to 
believe the announcements in the public 
Press, the hon. and learned Member did 
not intend to stand at the approaching 
General Election for an Irish constitu- 
ency; it would, therefore, appear that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s inte- 
rest in the Irish Franchise Bill was not 
even one of a very remote or limited de- 
scription ; in fact, that it amounted to 
nothing at all. He (Mr. Parnell), there- 
fore, thought that the hon. Gentleman’s 
action in taking advantage of the course 
adopted by the hen. Gentloman the 
Member for Waterford (Mr. kt. Power), 
who withdrew his Amendment on the 
understanding that the question, as to the 
source from whence these expenses were 
to be derived, should be discussed first 
—the action of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Charles Russell) in 
taking advantage of the withdrawal of 
an Amendment upon such conditions to 
take up the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. R. Power) immediately 
afterwards, and move it as his own, was 
not creditable to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. It was, however, not alto- 
gether an unprecedented action on the 
part of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
because the Committee would remember 
that on a certain celebrated occasion he 
tried to appropriate a clause in the 
Land Act which went by the name of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Healy). The sub- 
sequent course of the hon. and learned 
Member in refusing to allow the Com- 
mittee to discuss the principal portion of 
his Amendment was not at all a con- 
venient course. For his (Mr. Parnell’s) 
part, he had endeavoured, during the 
progress of this Bill, to facilitate its 
course as much as he could; but if they 
were landed very often in such entangle- 
ments, aud placed at sueh disadvantage 
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as they were placed in by the action of 
the hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
dalk (Mr. Charles Russell), he did not 
see how they were to make any at me 
at all. The hon. and learned Member 
had evidently not studied the Bill—he 
had not placed a single Amendment on 
the Paper. He (Mr. Parnell) and his 
hon. Friends had studied the Bill, and 
they had placed on the Paper Amend- 
ments calculated to carry out their 
views; and he thought they should 
have been entitled to place their views 
with regard to the remuneration of col- 
lectors, and the source from whence that 
remuneration should be taken, before 
the Committee, instead of being pounced 
upon by the hon. and learned Member 
for Dundalk, and cut off from all dis- 
cussion, and all opportunity of express- 
ing their opinions upon those points, by 
his action. He (Mr. Parnell) was bound 
to say he did not think the course 
chosen by the hon. and learned Member 
would be found one convenient to the 
Irish Members, or to the hon. and 
learned Member himself, or to the Com- 
mittee in general. But now with re- 
gard to the immediate question of the 
authority of the Local Government Board 
over the doings of the Poor Law Guar- 
dians. He thought the hon. and learned 
Member for Dundalk should do one 
thing or the other—he should either 
trust the Poor Law Guardians or the 
Local Government Board. He (Mr. 
Parnell) did not see in what way the 
registration of voters was likely to be 
benefited by this mixing up of autho- 
rity. As he had said before in the dis- 
cussion on the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Waterford (Mr. 
R. Power), speed was of great import- 
ance in this matter. There were very 
large numbers of men to be added to 
the voters’ list, amounting, according to 
the calculations of those best qualified to 
judge, to something like 600,000. ‘There 
was a very limited number of officials to 
do the work, and it was of importance 
that those officials should know, on as 
early a date as possible, what remune- 
ration they were to receive. They would 
not go to work with any appetite for the 
work, or any desire to complete it tho- 
roughly and effectually, until they knew 
what they were to get. What did the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Charles 
Russell) propose? The hon. and learned 
Member proposed that after the Board 
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of Guardians had got over their natural 
sluggishness, and after they had fixed 
the rate of remuneration, a further 
delay should take place until the ap- 
proval of the Local Government Board 
was obtained as to the rate of remune- 
ration. He (Mr. Parnell) would have 
liked to see the remuneration of the col- 
lectors fixed by the Act, so that the offi- 
cials, who ought to be now at work in 
order that there should be any hope of 
their completing their task, should get to 
work, even before the Act was passed, 
with the knowledge of what they were 
to receive. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber proposed as the first delay that the 
Boards of Guardians would have to wait 
until the Act was passed before they 
could hold a meeting. Now, that meeting 
might not take place for a fortnight, or, 
in some cases, for a month after the 
passing of the Act ; indeed, it might not 
take place at all, as there was nothing in 
the Act to compel the Guardians to fix 
any rate ot remuneration. In some of 
the most critical counties in Ireland, in 
counties where it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the officials should go to work 
at once, the time might elapse within 
which the work was to be done before 
the officials interested would have any 
opportunity of knowing how much they 
were to get for their work. After the 
Boards of Guardians had taken action, 
supposing they did take action, would 
come the further delay occasioned by 
the necessity of the rate of remuneration 
fixed receiving the approval of the Local 
Government Board. Suppose the Local 
Government Board disapproved of the 
rate of remuneration, then another meet- 
ing of the Boards of Guardians would 
have to be held. The meeting would 
have to be summoned by notice, and, 
therefore, a further delay would have 
to take place. Perhaps the Board of 
Guardians would get into a long cor- 
respondence with the Local Government 
Board with regard to the merits of the 
ease, and the question of the rate of 
remuneration might not be settled until 
the time allowed had elapsed. Those 
were serious considerations; they were 
considerations which would have oc- 
curred to the mind of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Charles Russell) if he had taken the 
trouble to look into the matter. Un- 


{COMMONS} 
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trouble. He (Mr. Parnell) asked the | 
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Government whether, if this was a case 
in which they were interested, they 
would not provide efficient machin 
for the purpose? What did they do 
under the Juries Act. They fixed the 
rate of remuneration by Act of Parlia- 
ment; they gave power to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, in Council, to make his Order, 
and they settled that that Order should 
be of such a practical nature that the 
rate collector would have an interest in 
returning a full list of men fit to serve 
on juries. If it was a question such as 
that connected with juries, where the 
Government might easily hang, or im- 
prison, or send some unfortunate peasant 
into penal servitude, the Government 
would set their wits to work and produce 
a complete Bill; they would not be 
drawn aside by such catchpenny Amend- 
ments as that of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Dundalk 
(Mr. Charles Russell). He also objected 
tothe proposal on other groundsthan that 
of delay. If they were going to trust the 
Boards of Guardians, why not trust them 
altogether, why give to the Local Go- 
vernment Board power of which they 
had got too much already? He en- 
tirely objected to this trammelling by 
the Local Government Board. Parlia- 
ment had a right to trammel local bodies; 
Parliament had undoubtedly a right to 
fix the rate to be paid to the collectors. 
But what was this Local Government 
Board in Ireland? It was a Board 
which was composed of the nominees of 
Earl Spencer, men who were perfectl 
notorious for their hatred of Trish 
national life ; for their desire, first of all, 
to starve the people of the country into 
submission and then to banish them out 
of the country altogether. Such was 
the Local Government Board to whom 
it was proposed to hand over this im- 
portant duty connected with the registra- 
tion of voters. The Committee knew 
what the result had been of the action 
of the nominees of Earl Spencer in the 
case of the Irish boundaries. He (Mr. 
Parnell) objected to follow the precedent 
set inthatcase. He objected to handing 
over the counties in Ireland to be again 
manipulated by the nominees of Earl 
Spencer, especially where Parties were 
equally divided, and where it would be 
of importance to obstruct and delay the 
agers nae of the register of voters. 
e objected to the interference of the 
Local Government Board in this matter, 
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because they would adopt methods of 
procedure which would have the effect 
of rendering it impossible for the 
peasantry of Ireland to be placed on the 
voters’ lists. The sooner those initial 
proceedings were taken the better. A 

t deal too much time had been lost 
already by the dilatory proceedings of 
the Government. Why did not the Go- 
vernment follow the precedent set by 
the Registration Bill of 1883, which the 
right hon. Gentleman the present Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
Trevelyan) agreed to? In that Regis- 
tration Bill Parliament decided that so 
much per head of the persons placed on 
the list should be given to the rate col- 
lectors. What had happened in the 
meantime to induce the Government to 
change their mind? Surely, if such a 
provision was good in 1883, it was good 
now? The Committee had heard no 
argument whatever from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman), or the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan), or the 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Walker) against the merits of that pro- 
vision. Why, if it was good then, was 


it not left open to the Committee at least 
to move the introduction of a similar 
provision on the present occasion ; why 
was this Bill framed upon entirely dif- 
ferent principles with regard to the 
remuneration of rate collectors to the 


Bill of 1883? The Government knew 
very well that if they did agree to the 
addition of a beneficial provision in the 
Registration Bill of 1883, they might 
rely on the House of Lords throwing the 
whole Bill out. They were not quite so 
certain of the co-operation of the House 
of Lords on the present occasion. It 
might be that the House of Lords would 
refuse some of the provisions, but it 
was certain they could not throw the 
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that night, was to do their best so as to 
diminish the number of Irishmen who 
were to give votes at the next General 
Election, he was quite welcome to his 
belief. He (Mr. Trevelyan) certainly 
never heard a speech which went so 
little home to his conscience as that 
which the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork had just delivered. His (Mr. 
Trevelyan’s) only object on the Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill, on the Par- 
liamentary Elections (Redistribution) 
Bill, and on the Registrations Bills 
which he had the honour of bringing 
forward in that House, or in supporting 
in the House, and in the support he was 
now giving to this Registration Bill, 
which he hoped might soon become an 
Act, was that the greatest number of 
Irishmen who were entitled to votes 
should enjoy the vote. Why was it that 
the Government were supporting the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dundalk (Mr. Charles 
Russell)? It was because it was in the 
form which had commended itself to 
previous Governments, which had worked 
well in Ireland, and which, in the opi- 
nion of the present Government, was the 
form which would work the best. The 
Registration Act of 1864 contained a 
provision of this exact nature—namely, 
that the Guardians of the poor of each 
Union might, by an order, make some 
annual allowance out of the rates to the 
clerks of such Unions respectively as the 
Guardians might think proper, but that 
such order should not be acted upon, or 
any payment made, until the same was 
approved by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, and payment sanctioned by 
them. He was not aware that any com- 
plaint had been made against the opera- 
tion of that Act. The hon. and learned 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had 
quoted the Bill of 1883. Now that Bill, 
as brought in, provided that the Guar- 


Bill out in its entirety. ‘He protested | dians of the poor of each Union, might, 
against the conduct of the Government | by order, make such annual allowance 


upon the present occasion. 


It was not | out of the rates to the poor rate collectors 


fair to the people of Ireland that the Go- | as the said Guardians might think right, 


vernment should take advantageof every 
side-wind to prevent the peasantry of 


| 


but no such order might be acted upon, 
or payment made thereunder, until the 


Ireland obtaining their just electoral same should be approved of by the Local 


rights. 


Government Board for Ireland. Pres- 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, that if the sure was put upon the Government, and 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. the fixed scale of payment was agreed 
Parnell) seriously believed that the ob- upon. That, however, was not the 
ject of the Government, and his (Mr. original proposal of the Government ; 
Trevelyan’s) object in coming down but the hon. and learned Member for 
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Monaghan (Mr. Healy) and the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) must remember that the constitu- 
encies to which that provision was ap- 
plied were extremely different constitu- 
encies to which this Biil applied. To 
what extent would the county constitu- 
encies of Irelund be increased? The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork him- 
self had said that the Franchise Act 
would cause an addition of 600,000 
men to the Register. 

Mr. PARNELL: I do not think they 
will add half that number under the 
registration proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that accord- 
ing to the statement of the hon. Gentle- 
map, 600,000, or some large number of 
men, would have to be dealt with under 
this Act. Now, that was a different 
thing from the miserably and scan- 
dalously small number of county electors 
who would have to be dealt with under 
the Bill which he (Mr. Trevelyan) had 
the honour to introduce to the House in 
1883. He thought it was extremely 
important that there should be some 
Supervising Body who could remove 
from the minds of rival politicians in 


Ireland the suspicion that the overseers 
and rate collectors could in any way be 
influenced by the politics of the Boards of 


Guardians. He did not think the Local 
Government Board would find it very 
necessary to interfere. He felt certain 
that the interference would not cause 
the inconvenience or thedelay which had 
suggested itself to hon. Members op- 
posite. He did not think that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and iearned Member 
for Dundalk (Mr. Charles Russell) de- 
served the hard words bestowed upon it 
by the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) ; his own belief was 
that the Committee would take a quieter 
view and a more practical view of the 
question and support the Amendment. 
Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
hoped the Committee would not consider 
it improper that he should again ask 
its attention for a moment or two, espe- 
cially after the observations which the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) had thought proper to address 
to the Committee. So far as the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member related 
to his (Mr. Charles Russell’s) conduct, 
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did not think that the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork would, when the heat 
of the moment had passed away, louk 
back with entire satisfaction to what he 
had said in relation to him (Mr. Charles 
Russell); indeed, he doubted’ whether 
the hon. Member, even at that moment, 
was quite satisfied that his observations 
were just. He did not think it would 
be becoming that he should occupy the 
attention of the Committee with per- 
soral matters which had nothing to do 
with the present discussion ; but in rela- 
tion to his conduct as to the matter now 
before the Committee, he must take leave 
to correct the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork. It was not true that he had 
taken no interest in this Bill. It was 
true that he had been here during the 
entire discussion, which had now lasted 
for a considerable time; and it was 
equally true that the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork had not been present 
during the whole discussion. If the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork had 
been present when the Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Waterford (Mr. R. Power) was before 
the Committee, it would have been 
within the competence and right of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork to 
have pointed out that there might be 
certain inconveniences in the course 
which was being pursued. If the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork had been 
here, he would have known that it was 
stated to him (Mr. Charles Kussell) in 
the House by the hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Callan)—although, as the 
hon. Member now said, and, of course, 
he (Mr. Charles Russell) must accept 
the statement, not by the direction of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Waterford (Mr. R. Power)—he (Mr. R. 
Power) was prepared to assent to the 
withdrawal of the Amendment. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had made no 
communication to the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Charles Russell), except 
across the floor of the House. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL thanked 
the hon. Member for reminding the 
Committee that that was his (Mr. Charles 
Russell’s) only mode of communication 
with the hon. Member. He asked to 
be allowed to remind the Committee of 
the course which this discussion had 
taken. When the discussion was ini- 


apart from the present Amendment, he | tiated, some hon. Gentlemen on that 


should certainly not notice them. He | 


Ur. Trevelyan 


side of the House, prominently his hon. 
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Friend the Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
T. A. Dickson), was insisting upon the 
Government proposal being adopted ; 
because, he said—and therein he was 
corroborated by the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—that 
representations had reached hon. and 
right hon. Members from clerks of 
Unions and rate collectors that the 
Boards of Guardians were making no 
arrangements for compensating them for 
the extra labour that would be put upon 
them. He believed that it would be 
necessary that there should be some con- 
trolling power, not only for the purpose 
of requiring that remuneration should 
be fixed, but also to decide what the 
scale of remuneration should be. Ac- 
cordingly, on the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for the City of Waterford 
(Mr. R. Power), he had suggested the 
Amendment standing in his own name 
in opposition to the Government pro- 
posal embodied in the clause. He had 
said that the principle he was in favour 
of was that the Boards of Guardians, 
who raised the money, should have the 
control of that money, and he said that 
that was the principle he should like to 
see carried out. But inasmuch as it 
had been suggested that in this case the 
matters to be dealt with were somewhat 
of a delicate nature, and that compli- 
cated considerations might arise which 
would lead to a want of uniformity of 
payment—that was to say, a larger pay- 
ment in some cases than in others, and, 
in some cases, no provision for payment 
at all—hesaid that, while it was necessary 
that remuneration should be given, there 
should also be some machinery which 
would insure uniformity of payment in 
proportion to the work done; and he 
had said, in justification, that by that 
contrivance Parliament would secure uni- 
formity of payment, and also secure the 
practical control of the Boards of Guar- 
dians, who raised the funds, and that, if 
there were control by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, it would be exercised in 
the face of the country, and in view of 
the elected Guardians on the spot. Those 
considerations, he might add, seemed to 
have some weight with hon. Members 
on the other side of the House. But 
there was one more word which he de- 
sired to say. What right had the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) to address to him the lan- 
guago which he had made use of in re- 
ference to this question ? The hon. Mem- 
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ber for the City of Waterford rose in 
his place and proposed to withdraw his 
Amendment; and the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork taunted him (Mr. 
Charles Russell) as if he were a party 
to the Amendment being withdrawn on 
the understanding that his (Mr. Charles 
Russell’s) Amendment should be with- 
drawn. He denied that. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork charged him 
in effect with having been a party to an 
arrangement from which he had dis- 
honestly withdrawn, and that baseless 
insinuation of the hon. Member he re- 
pelled with contempt and scorn. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
having listened to the discussion on this 
question, there appeared to him to be 
great force in the view taken by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) that the Committee should settle 
the basis on which these expenses of the 
clerks of Unions and poor rate col- 
lectors should be charged before they 
settled by whom they were to be regu- 
lated. The hon. Member for the City 
of Cork had more than once insisted on 
that proposition being admitted ; and on 
that account the hon. Member for the 
City of Waterford (Mr. R. Power) bad 
been induced to withdraw the Amend- 
ment he had moved to the clause. As 
the Bill now stood he (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) could very well under- 
stand that Her Majesty’s Government 
should feel some difficulty in adhering to 
it, for it provided that the expenses in 
question should be paid by the Boards 
of Guardians, and that the Guardians 
should have no voice whatever in de- 
ciding what the amount of those ex- 
penses should be. It had been sug- 
gested that the Local Government Board 
should be the controlling authority in 
this matter over the Boards of Guar- 
dians. Now, the control must either be 
real or not—if unreal, it would be of no 
use; and if it were real, it certainly in- 
volved interference with local govern- 
ment, which was an objectionable prin- 
ciple, and one which he thought the 
Committee ought, if possible, to avoid. 
He must not be understood to say that 
some control might not be necessary in 
this case; but he said it was an unsatis- 
factory way of settling this question, 
and he would rather like a settlement 
to be found in the alteration of the inci- 
dence of the charge—that was to say, 
by placing it upon the Treasury rather 


than upon local rates. If the expense 
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of registration had been for some time 
past imposed on the localities, he could 
not conceive that anyone would pro- 
pose that it should be so imposed now. 
These charges related to matters which 
concerned the nation at large as well 
as the local ratepayers; and it might 
be said that they were not a local but a 
national charge. Therefore, it appeared 
to him that there was force in the sug- 
gestion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) that 


there should be some scale established | 


for the remuneration of the officials in 
question, and that they should be paid 
according to that scale by the Treasury. 
Of course, if that change were to be 
made in respect of Ireland, it should 
also be made in respect of England and 
Scotland; and he could see no reason 
whatever for continuing the incidence 
of these expenses upon the rates. He 


hoped that the incidence might be so | 
altered as that it should be placed on the | 


Treasury. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he had 
stated that he preferred the clause in 
the Bill, but that he would support the 
Amendment of his hon. and learned 


Friend the Member for Dundalk (Mr. | 


Charles Russell). He was prepared to do 
that if the clause were withdrawn and | 
a Schedule brought in fixing the scale of | 


remuneration not only for poor rate col- 


lectors, but also for clerks of Unions and | 


Clerks of the Peace, so that the remu- 


neration of all those officials might be | 


fixed. His object was to secure inde- 
pendence of action on the part of those 
persons. Let the Committee suppose 
that the poor rate collector or cler 
any particular Union had incurred the 
displeasure of the Board of Guardians, 
and that the latter refused them any, or 
scarcely any, remuneration. 
he said, make the rate collectors and 
clerks of Unions independent of the 
Board of Guardians in this respect, so 
that they might be in a position fear- 
lessly to discharge their duties. Let 
them be placed in a position of inde- 
— with regard to any political 

arty. 
much that a scale of remuneration 
should be fixed in the Bill to which 
poor rate collectors and clerks of Unions 
could appeal. 

Mr. HEALY said, the position they 
were now in was the result of the Go- 
vernment never accepting the s 


tion of anyone, however well acquainted 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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of | 


Therefore, | 


He would certainly prefer very | 
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he might be with the subject under con- 
sideration. He need not say that hon. 
Members from Ireland knew more about 
this question which related to Ireland 
than any other Members of the House ; 
but, notwithstanding that, they had to 
come down to the House and hammer 
away at the Government for hours on a 
simple question, and then the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for East Glouces- 
tershire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) and 
the Government supporter, the hon. 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson), 
came in and supported the proposal of 
hon. Members on those Benches. What 
excuse did the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Trevelyan) give for not accepting 
their suggestion? The pro of the 
Government amounted to this—that the 
Local Government Board had more in- 
telligence than the House of Commons. 
It was proposed that they should abdi- 
eate their functions in favour of Messrs. 
| Brown, Jones, and Robinson. There 
were 30 or 40 Members on those 
| Benches in favour of a certain proposal ; 
it had received the support of several 
hon. Gentlemen representing the Whigs, 
and the support also of the right hon. 
Baronet on the Front Opposition Bench 
‘Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) ; and surely, 
under those circumstances, their pro- 
| posal was entitled to acceptance by the 
Goontsateh: But the Government said 
—** No, we will not accept your sugges- 
tion.” The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
gave it as one reason why the Govern- 
|ment could not accept their proposal 
that they did not know how many voters 
would come on the list. But he would 
‘ask, if the Government did not know, 
how was the Local Government Board— 
how was Mr. Robinson—to know how 
many voters would come on the list? If 
the clause remained in its present form, 
there would always be uncertainty ; 
whereas if their proposal were embodied 
in the Bill, all the Government scruples 
would be removed, and all difficulty 
about the matter would be at an end. 
With reference to the clerks of Unions, 
he did not agree with the hon. Member 
for Tyrone in thinking that they ought 
to take the same trouble over the mat- 
ter of their remuneration as they did in 
the cases of the poor rate collectors. 
His opinion was that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should withdraw this clause 
entirely, and consent to bring up another 
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clause on the Report stage of the Bill, 
embodying the capitation principle. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that after the many 
suggestions made in the course of this 
discussion, the proposal was now made 
that the clause should be withdrawn, 
and a clause based on the capitation 

rinciple brought up on Report. Now, 
Re objected altogether to the principle 
of capitation payment being applied in 
thiscase. He thought it would furnish 
an inducement to overseers to put un- 
qualified persons on the list. [Mr. 
Heaty: They will not be paid.] He 
did not know that ; they would be paid 
according to the list made up. The list 
of voters would be very different from 
the jury list, which was only for the 
purpose of getting the names of a com- 
paratively small number of persons 
qualified to serve on juries. This was a 
totally different case, and, as he said be- 
fore, he believed the introduction of a 
capitation grant would lead to a num- 
ber of unqualified persons being put on 
the list. The hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) proposed that the 
remuneration should be at the rate of 
£2 10s. per annum to each collector for 
any number of names up to 25, £2 for 
every additional 100 names up to £500, 
and £1 for every succeeding 100 ; pro- 
vided that no collector should receive 
a greater sum than £50 in any one year. 
It seemed to him that a very fine thing 
might be made out of that; the col- 
lectors might sweep into the list any 
number of persons for which they would 
be paid so much a head, and the county 
would have to he satisfied with it. He 
hoped that the suggestion to withdraw 
the clause arrived at after four or five 
hours’ discussion would not be assented 
to, and that Her Majesty’s Government 
would adhere to the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dundalk 
(Mr. Charles Russell). 

Mr. GORST said, that the course 
taken within the last few minutes seemed 
to have brought the Committee into a 
state of unanimity on one point. They 
had agreed to sink objections and come 
down upon the Consolidated Fund for 
the cost of registration. But there was 
one Member of the Committee who had 
not spoken, and whose opinion on this 
matter was entitled to some considera- 
tion. He would like to hear what were 
the views of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
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subject, because if the expenses of re 
gistration, as was now proposed, were 
to fall upon Imperial and not upon local 
funds, they must first get the right hon. 
Gentleman to open the bank for them. 
His own opinion was that it was not 
competent to any hon. Member to move 
such an Amendment; and he supposed 
that the Members of the Government 
who had charge of Irish affairs could 
not assent to it until they had obtained 
leave of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He should 
like to know whether that right hon. 
Gentleman would hold out any hope that 
the Consolidated Fund would bear the 
cost of registration of voters in Ireland ? 
If they were informed by the right hon. 
Gentleman that that would be the case, 
the Committee could proceed on the line 
that had been debated ; but, if not, he 
would suggest that the time of the Com- 
mittee was being thrown away, and that 
they must look for some other alter- 
native. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) said, he had 
never been more surprised than when 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) sprung upon the Government the 
proposal he had made. The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) him- 
self had an Amendment on the Paper tu 
leave out Clause 6, and to substitute for 
it a clause calling on the Guardians of 
the poor to make certain payments in 
connection with the registration of Irish 
voters out of the rates—that was to say, 
£2 10s. per annum to each collector for 
any number of names up to 25; £2 for 
every additional names up to 500, and 
£1 for every succeeding 100. No one 
could, after this, have guessed that there 
was any serious intention to remove 
these charges from the rates, But the 
right hon. Baronet suddenly came down 
and pro , not only with respect to 
the incidence of the charge in Ireland, 
but also with respect to its incidence 
in the other parts of the Kingdom, 
that the whole of the registration ex- 

nses should fall upon the Consolidated 

und. The right hon. Baronet made 
that proposal without any Notice what- 
ever, his Friends having made a pro- 
ws with respect to County Court 
udges in principle similar to that of 


the arrangement now existing. The 
Government were suddenly asked with 
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respect to the whole Kingdom, in the 


course of the discussion on an Irish Re- 
gistration Bill, to establish a principle 
throwing a very large charge on the 
Consolidated Fund. In reply, there- 
fore, to the appeal very properly made 
to him by the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), he at once said 
that he certainly could not consent to 
make such a change as was proposed in 
the Bill, the effect of which would be to 
cast a very heavy additional chargeon the 
Consolidated Fund at once, and probably 
a much heavier charge hereafter. He 
had felt it his duty to make these obser- 
vations to the Committee, and the ques- 
tion having been put to him by the hon. 
and learned Member opposite as to whe- 
ther it would be competeat to move an 
Amendment to that effect, he answered 
it by saying that no such proposal could 
be made without the consent of the 
responsible Minister. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he had 
never heard a more technical answer 
given on a large suliject. He regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had not been 
able to argue the question on those 
broader grounds on which he (Mr. 


Stanhope) considered it ought to be 


argued. His right hon. Friend (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) had raised this 
question— Were the expenses of regis- 
tration a matter of local interest, or 
were they a matter of Imperial interest? 
And he might point out to the Committee 
that that question was not a new one. 
It had been argued in that House on 
former occasions, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer knew that it would come forward 
in connection with the Bill; at any 
rate, if the right hon. Gentleman did 
not’ know it, he would know it before 
the English Registration Bill left the 
House. Hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
on that side felt that the charges in- 
question were matters of Imperial inte- 
rest. They believed that it was a gross 
injustice to charge the enormously in- 
creased expenditure that would be in- 
curred under the Representation of tho 
People Act upon the local rates, and 
that somehow or other they must find a 
remedy for the evil. 

Tae ATTURNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would ask the 
Committee to carry their minds back to 
the year 1868, when greatly increased 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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charges were thrown upon the hs 
of England. At that time Parliament 
enfranchised a large number of new 
voters, and the boroughs had to pay in 
consequence greatly increased reyistra- 
tion charges; but not one word was 
said then about throwing those charges 
upon Imperial funds. The hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
and the right hon. Baronet the Momber 
for East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) had nothing to say then 
in favour of relieving the small towns of 
the increased burden of registration 
charges which the Act of that year 
threw upon them; they were not a 
matter of Imperial interest then, and 
the localities were left to bear the 
charges themselves. But now—17 years 
afterwards—when Parliament was doing 
for the counties what in 1868 it did for 
the boroughs, the county Members came 
forward, and said—‘* You must not do 
for the counties what you did for tho 
boroughs.”” They were now giving the 
counties increased representation ; and 
did hon. Gentlemen opposite think it fair 
or right, in Committee on a Registration 
Bill, to raise this broad question, and to 
introduce the novelty of making Impe- 
rial taxation pay for the increased re- 
presentation of the localities? How 
could they in justice make the boroughs 
pay their own registration expenses 
as they had hitherto done, and then say 
that they should not only pay for them- 
selves, but for the registration expenses 
of the county ?—for that wax, practi- 
cally, what the proposal amounted to. 
[** No, igi Secnestat taxation, he 
contended, did pay for the expenses of 
representation; but until a week ago 
there had never been a suggestion that 
the expenses of registration should be 
defrayed from any other source than 
that of local taxation. [*‘No, no!” 

If he was wrong in saying that, why, 
he asked, was not the same practi al 
view taken by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
when the boroughs were saddled with 
increased registration charges ? Having 
allowed the boroughs to pay those 
charges in 1868, why was it that the 
county Members now asked that an op- 
porite course should be followed? The 
proposal was not only novel, but there 
was a practical objection to the course 
roposed. 

‘ue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Covrryer) 
said, he must point out the double irre- 
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gularity that was being committed. The 
Question before the Committee was 
whether the Local Government Board 
or the Boards of Guardians should fix 
the rate of remuneration to officials fur 
carrying out the registration of voters 
under the Representation of the People 
Act. The question under consideration 
was not as to the sourge from which 
that remuneration should come. That 
was the first irregularity, The second 
irregularity was the discussion as to 
whether the registration charges should 
be thrown on the Consolidated Fund, 
with regard to which he would point 
out that the question could not be dis- 
cussed on this Bill without the consent 
of a Committee previously set up. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he asked pardon 
for having transgressed the Rule of the 
Committee. He was answering the 
speech of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope). 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, the position taken up by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
Gentleman appeared to be this. Being 
a borough Member, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman argued that, because the bo- 
rough Representatives neglected their 
duty in 1868—— 

Tae CHAIRMAN (Mr. Courtney): 
Order, order! 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We hear now, 
Sir, of 1868—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Courtney) : 
Order, order! 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he rose for the purpose of appeal- 
ing to the hon. and learned Member for 
Dundalk (Mr. Charles Russell) to with- 
draw his Amendment, in order that the 
Committee might proceed to discuss the 
more important question raised in the 
second paragraph of the clause. He 
believed it would be very much for the 
convenience of the Committee if he 
would take that course. 

Cotone, NOLAN said, the Bill had 
been wrongly drawn. The draftsman 
had first made them spend a lot of 
money, but had never said until after- 
wards where the money was to come 
from. All that confusion arose from 
the way in which the Bill had been 
drafted. He saw the Chief Secretary 
laughing; perhaps the draftsman had 
drawn it wrongly on purpose. He hoped 
the Amendment would be withdrawn, 
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and then they could get to the main 
question as to where the money was to 
come from. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, 
that if it was the general wish of the 
Committee, he should be most happy to 
withdraw the Amendment; but he must 
first have it made clear to his mind that 
that was the general wish of the Com- 
mittee ; and he was by no means clear 
upon that point at present. 

Mr. GIBSON said, the matter stood 
thus. The hon. and learned Member for 
Dundalk (Mr. Charles Russell) proposed 
the Amendment as a compromise to the 
suggestion that the matter should be 
dealt with by the Boards of Guardians, 
and not by the Local Government Board. 
When that suggestion was made, his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Charles 
Russell came forward and proposed as a 
compromise that it should be in the 
hands of the Boards of Guardians, sub- 
ject to the control of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He (Mr. Gibson) assumed 
that, having regard to the discussion 
which was going to be raised on the 
2nd paragraph, the Boards of Guardians 
would not be mentioned again at this 
stage; and therefore he would suggest 
that the Amendment should be with- 
drawn, and the whole of the Ist para- 
graph should remain as it was. They 
would then be able to make such obser- 
vations as might occur to them on the 
2nd paragraph. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that if the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundalk was 
willing to withdraw his Amendment, he 
(Mr. Callan) was ready to facilitate 
that operation by withdrawing his pro- 
posal to amend the Amendment. 


Amendment (Mr. Callan), by leave, 


withdrawn. 


Tae CHAIRMAN (Mr. Covurtyey): 
Is it your pleasure that the original 
Amendment be withdrawn ? 

Mr. LEWIS: No, no. 

Mr. CALLAN : Then, if the original 
Amendment is not to be withdrawn, I 
beg to move that my Amendment to it 
be restored, and that we leave out the 
words ‘* subject to the control of.” 

Mr. HEALY said, that as the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) had 
withdrawn his Amendment to the 
Amendment on the understanding that 
the hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
dalk (Mr. Charles Russell) would with- 
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draw his proposal, surely the Govern- 
ment would not now place the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundalk in 
the position of not allowing him to with- 
draw it. If the Government or any 
Member of the House intended to take 
that course, the proper thing to do 
would have been to have objected to 
the withdrawal of the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Louth. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not see 
that they could proceed profitably with 
a discussion upon the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dundalk, 
because after they had arrived at a 
decision upon it they would really only 
be at the beginning of the clause, and 
they would have to discuss further 
Amendments subsequently, which would 
undoubtedly come from different sides 
of the Committee and from different 
points of view, all of which would take 
up a great deal of time. He, therefore, 
thought there were only two courses 
open to the Committee, if they were to 
proceed with any hope of making pro- 
gress—either that the clause should be 
withdrawn, to give an opportunity to 
the Irish Executive to consider the ques- 
tion, with the view of bringing up a 
fresh clause upon the Report; or else 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis), who had objected to the with- 
drawal of the Amendment, should take 
into account the fact that he would be 
able to raise this particular question in 
the subsequent discussion on a new 
clause which would undoubtedly have 
to be moved, and that he would not 
debar himself from adopting the prin- 
ciples he wished to adopt with regard to 
the control of the Local Government 
Board, or whatever other principles he 
might be desirous of inserting, and 
should, therefore, consent to allow the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dundalk to be withdrawn. 
There was, undoubtedly, a very general 
wish on both sides of the Committee that 
they should proceed to the settlement of 
the question involved in the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan), and thus 
utilize the favourable opportunity which 
had now presented itself. If the hon. 
Member for Londonderry did not persist 
in his refusal to allow the Amendment 
to be withdrawn, the hon. Gentleman 
would not debar himself from the asser- 
tion of the principle which he wished to 


Mr. Healy 
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assert, because it could be asserted in 
the discussion of the new clause which 
would have to be moved. 

Mr. LEWIS wished to say why he 
had objected to the withdrawal of the 
Amendment. During the earlier part 
of the evening, when there were pro- 
bably not above 10 or 12 persons in the 
House, and after they had discussed for 
two hours and a-half the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. R. Power), that Amendment 
was allowed to be withdrawn. But 10 
minutes afterwards, it was proposed to 
be moved in, and when he (Mr. 
Lewis) raised some question on the 
point, the Chairman told him that he 
could not object because the previous 
Amendment had been withdrawn and 
not rejected. That was why he had 
wished to draw attention to the matter, 
and to point out that the withdrawal of 
Amendments, when followed by re-pro- 
posing them directly afterwards, was 
most inconvenient. However, he had 
no desire to press his objection any 
further. 


Amendment (Mr. Charles Russell), by 


leave, withdrawn. 


Coronet NOLAN moved an Amend- 
ment to Clause 6, page 3, line 17, to 
leave out all the words after the word 
‘defrayed ’’ to the end of the clause. 
He said, he did not intend to go minutely 
into the merits of this question, for the 
reason that a large number of hon. 
Members had already made up their 
minds, and several had already spoken 
upon it, although on a different Amend- 
ment. Hon. Members’ minds were, 
therefore, full of the subject. But he 
would just explain one point. He had 
proposed no charge n the Consoli- 
dated Fund, because he knew that that 
would be out of Order; but what he 
did propose was to leave out the charge 
upon the local rates; and if that were 
agreed to, it would then be the duty of 
the Government to propose some other 
way of paying the people who did that 
work. He thought the Amendment 
ought to be carried, both upon its 
merits and according to the strength of 
Parties in the House. That was not a 
question of asking that a local rate 
should be paid out of Imperial resources, 
but of refusing to pay an Imperial tax 
out of local rates. They were asked to 
pay out of every poor Union in Ireland 
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£200 or £300 to return Members to 
Parliament. Why should the ratepayers 
have to pay that? They might as well 
have to pay the Members. If the pay- 
ment of Members had to be proposed at 
any time it would have to be proposed 
out of Imperial taxes, and not out of 
local rates. The expense of registration 
should properly be a rate on the whole 
country at large. He did not seo why 
barristers and rich merchants, who lived 
in fine houses, and who were rated to a 
very small extent on those houses, should 
not take their share of the burden; and 
why this charge should not be paid out 
of Income Tex instead of out of the poor 
rates of the miserably poor. The Cum- 
mittee ought to be strong enough to 
earry this Amendment. He did not 
see why Irish Members on the Minis- 
terial side of the House should not 
unite with Irish Members on the Oppo- 
sition side to vote on behalf of the 
Guard'ans of the Poor, and probably 
some of the Engli-h county Members 
would support them. If he could cnly 
get the Irish Members on the Ministerial 
side, or even one-half of them, to vote 
with him, and if they would stick up 
for the Guardians, they ought to Le 


ab'e to carry the Amendment, even in a 


He would now leave the 
Amendment to the Committee. It was 
perfectly plain what it meant. Under 
it, the charges would not have to be 
defrayed out of the local rates, and the 
Government would be left to propose 
some alternative afterwards. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 17, to leave out all the words 
after the word ‘‘ defrayed,’’ to the end of the 
Clause. —(Colouel Nolau.) 


Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘the boards of guardians of 
the several Poor Law Unions are hereby re- 
quired to pay out of union funds the amounts 
so fixed by the Local Government Board : 

This section shall apply to the Collector 
General of Rates in Dublin,’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, if I understand him 
lightly, says that if the Committee 
negatives the imposition of this charge 
upon tie local rates it will be the duty 
of the Government to find some other 
source. It is my duty in some degree 
to consider what is the duty of the Go- 
vernment, and I differ entirely from the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman. I give 
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the hon. and gallant Gentleman clearly 
to understand that he must not reckon 
upon me to discharge the duty which he 
seeks to throw upon me. I am not 
prepared to say thut it is the duty of a 
Government, in considering a Registra- 
tion Bill, to enter upon the question of 
the incidence of a particular charge, 
hitherto paid out of local funds, upon 
the Consvlidated Fund, and I claim for 
myself entire liberty to decline that 
responsibilitv, and to throw upen the 
hou. and gallant Gentleman—aud upon 
all who may support him. the couse- 
quences, as regards this Bill, and any 
portion of the settlement to which it is 
directed, that may flow from the vote ho 
iutends to give. I will have nothing to 
do with giving it any countenance, 89 
far as I am personally concerned. 
[Colonel Notan: Tlear, hear!) Yes, 
**Hear, hear.” I am glad to see that 
the hon. and gallant Gent!eman under- 
stands me. I will give no countenance 
to the principle that upon a question of 
this kind, with regard to the mcidental 
consequences of an enlargement of the 
franchise, with respect to a charge 
always imposed upon the local rates, 
that @ propos of this clause, the question 
can be legitimately raised of imposing 
this charge upon the Cons»lidated Fund. 
Therefure, the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man will clearly understand that I 
decline to undertake the duty which, by 
the vote he proposed to give, he des:rs 
to impose upon me. 

Dr. LYONS said, he wished to re- 
present the claims of an important body 
vf public officers. He had had very 
strong representations from the City of 
Dublin —— 

Mr. GORST rose to Order. The hon. 
Member was addressing himself to the 
8rd sub-section of the clause. The 
Question was whether the 2nd sub-sec- 
tion should stend part of the clause. 

Tot CHAIRMAN (Mr. Courtney): 
The Question befure the Committee is 
t» omit both the 2nd and the 3rd sub- 
sections. 

Dr. LYONS said, that his attention 
had been drawn to this matter by avery 
important body of public officers, who 
had asked him to represent their claims 
to that House. No provision whatewr 
was made for the payment of the col- 
lectors and the Collector General fur 
Dublin; and yet spec'al provision was 
made that this section should apply to 
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the Collector General of Rates in Dub- 
lin. They were advised—and they had 
taken care to obtain first-class advice 
upon the matter—that their "preae 
would be indeterminate if the Bill passed 
as it was now worded; and, therefore, 
he desired to point out this blot in jus- 
tice to this body of very responsible 
public officers, upon whom the collection 
of the rates would fall. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) : I should like, if I may, 
to call the attention of the Committee 
to what it is that isnow proposed. The 
franchise has been lowered, from time 
to time, and the loralities which have 
profited by the widened constituency 
have hitherto borne the burden of the 
increased expense of registration. While 
the franchise was being gradually ex- 
tended in the boroughs, the county 
Members have nover once advised that 
the localities should be relieved from 
this inereased cost of registration. I 
would respectfully ask the attention of 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
East G'oucestershire who has already 
spoken (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) to this 

int-—that wherever there has been an 
increase of the franchise given to locali- 
lies, up to the present moment, those 
localities have been allowed to bear the 
increased expense of registration. If 
he will give an instance to the contrary, 
I shall be glad to hear it; but, from 
time to time, when the franchise has 
been increased, the localities have borne 
the increased expenditure. There has 
not been an instance in which there was 
any suggestion to the contrary. In 
1867 we threw upon the boroughs an 
increased expenditure amounting to a 
sum of very nearly £1,000,000. Was 
one word said then about the increased 
expenditure being borne by Imperial 
taxation? I must ask the right hon. 
Baronet and the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. 
Stanhope), who are now representing 
the counties, to reflect whether there is 
not a little want of generosity in their 
proposal? They allowed the boroughs 
to bear the increased expense. No 
suggestion came then that there should 
be aid from Imperial taxation; and, 
without grudging, the boroughs had 
borne the cost of the advantage which 
they had obtained, without a whisper 
that there should be any aid from Im- 
perial taxation. Now, Sir, progress has 
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been made, and the counties are going 
to obtain the same benefit this year 
which the boroughs obtained in 1868 ; 
and now the county Meaubers, repre- 
sented by the right hon. Baronet and 
the hon. Gentleman, who allowed the 
boroughs to bear the increased expendi- 
ture because it was a local benefit to 
the boroughs, and not an Imperial 
benefit, which was then obtained, 
and who allowed this to go on fur 17 
years past, come forward and refuse 
to pay the money. They refused to be 
laced on an equal position with the 

roughs. They say that that which 
was only local when applied to the bo- 
roughs in 1868 is not a local benefit 
when given with equal inand to the 
counties, but has become an Imperial 
matter. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I rise to 
Order. I wish to call attention to the 
fact that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Atturney General is repeating 
over and over again the same arguments, 
in almost the same words ; and I wish to 
ask you, Sir, whether he does not 
thereby make himself obnoxious to the 
Rule against tedious and irrelevant re- 
petition ? 

Tox ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I am speaking to a 
different Amendment. 

Mr. HEALY: Against time. Ob- 
struction. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I am speaking to a 
different Amendment. The Amendment 
proposed by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway (Colonel Nolan) was 
that this expenditure should be borne 
by Imperia! taxation. [Cvlonel Noxay: 
No.] Well, at all events, that it should 
not be borne by the local rates. The 
Members for the counties allowed tho 
boroughs to bear it in 1868, and for 
17 years they have borne it; but directly 
it is put on the counties the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for East Glouces- 
tershire and the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire say— 
**You shall hear more of this if you 
do not relieve the counties from bearing 
the expense of their own registration.” 
Well, Sir, may I not ask that there 
should be equal justice dealt out to the 
counties and to the boroughs? ‘The 
Members for the counties, having cast 
upon the boroughs of England the ex- 
penses of this registration, now come 
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down to this House and—TI will not use 
the word I was going to use—I will not 
say what I mean—but why should they 
not bear the same burden which they 
willingly cast upon the boroughs in 
1868? Are they not as well able to 
bear it? Have they not the same 
generosity—the same sense of jus- 
tice? Why should they cast on the 
boroughs in 1868 this expenditure, 
and seek to evade it for the counties 
now, in 1885? May I point out to 
the Committee the great danger that 
they run if once they make one body 
bear the task of spending money and 
another budy the task of paying for it? 
The suggestion of the hon. and gallant 
Member opposite is to allow local bodies 
to incur this expenditure; and it will 
be extremely difficult to check them. 
You will have to deal with Revising 
Barristers and others, and you will 
allow all this to be paid for out of the 
Imperial Exchequer. Thus there will 


ba two elements ; one body will have to 
spend the money, with very little con- 
trolling power over it, and another body 
will have to bear the expense ; so that 
you may produce a reckless amount of 
expenditure on the one hand, and on 


the other a burden cast upon those who 
do not derive immediate benefit from 
that expenditure. I do not know that 
anything I can say will shake the pre- 
sent combination between Irish Mem- 
bers and English county Members ; but 
it will be found that the principle is not 
one which ought to receive the support 
of any of those who reflect calmly and 
with justice on the subject. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
did not profess any tender regard fur the 


Consolidated Fund, and he did not see} 


anything objectionable in principle in a 
charge of this nature, which unquestion- 
ably might be said to be a charge of an 
Imperial character, being met from Im- 
perial sources. But the practical ques- 
tion on which he would like to be in- 
formed before he gave his vote was this 
—supposing this Amendment were car- 
ried adversely to the view of the Go- 
vernment, what course would the Go- 
vernment take with reference to the Bill 
itself? He wanted to be informed on 
that point, because whatever suggestions 
might be made in the hurry of the mo- 
ment about his want of interest in Irish 
affairs he certainly did take a deep in- 
terest in them. ‘The Government were 
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entitled to take this credit to themselves 
—that on a previous clause which had 
already been disposed of, and by which 
it was sought by hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen oppos'te to disfranchise a 
large body of the people who woul! other- 
wise be entitled to the franchise, the 
Government lovally stood to their guns. 
He (Mr. Russell) was anxious that the 
Irish people should have more and more 
effect given totheir vote. He had little 
doubt about the purpose of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Colonel Nolin) in 
moving this Amendment; but he was 
certain that that hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber would be unwilling to take this 
course if he believed it would risk the 
chance of the Bill being passed, and 
speedily, intolaw. Hetheretorethought 
the Committee were entitled to know 
what would be the position of the Bill in 
ease the Amendment should be carried 
against the Government ? 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS (who, on 
rising. was greeted with interruptions 
from Lrish Mem bers)said, he did not under- 
stand the meaning of that outrage. His 
hon. and gallant Friend had suggested 
that Imperial taxation should be applied 
for the purpose of meeting the obliga- 
tions of the local rates; and he was 
bound to say that it was ahsolutely irre- 
gular that the Committee should be 
called upon suddenly, without any notice 
of any provision of the kind, to decide 
whether it would made a fundamental 
change in the machinery by which local 
government and local representation 
were carried on, and have put before it 
the issue that there should be a charge 
put upon Imperial taxation for the pur- 

se of meeting this local obligation. 

e had entered into an arrangement by 
which he had paired for the night; but 
though he should be unable to vote, he 
would move that Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —{ Jir. 
Thorold Rogers.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sorry to 
find that a very serious question has 
been raised of a nature calculated to in- 
terfere in the gravest manner with the 
purposesoftheGoveroment. Assostated, 
as the purposes of the Government, they 
have very little special claim upon the 
Committee ; but they are purposes con- 
nected with a great extension of the 
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f anchise in Treland—a great enlarge- 
ment of the legitimate Constitutional 
power of the Irish people. To the 
whole of the arrangements connected 
with these purposes we attach a very 
great value and importance; and it 
would be to us a‘ matter of extreme 
regret if any vote given by the Com- 
mittee 

Mr. ONSLOW: Iriseto Order. The 
Motion before the Committee is that 
you, Sir, do report Progress. The right 
hon. Gentleman is not addressing him- 
self to that Motion, but to the Main 
Question. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Covatyey) : 
The right hon. Gentleman, as far as I 
have heard, is in Order. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I would be the 
last person, Sir, to disobey the ruling of 
the Chair, and [hopethat the momentyou 

erceive that I am travelling beyond the 
Gnostion you will call me to Order ; and 
I hope, by my obedience to your call. 
without raising any question upon it as 
has now become almost a sotiled rule. 
that I shall set an exam) le which I think 
it my du'y to set. But I understuod 


that the hon. Member for Southwark 
moved to report Progress in order to get 


rid of a discussion which he deemed to be 
illegitimate. My desire would be to dis- 
cuss the matter at no great length, Lut 
briefly, either upon this question or upon 
the Mo ion when it comes on. If there 
is any doubt as to whether I should be 
in Order in objecting to the propo<al 
made on the question now raised, iu the 
present circumstances I would far rather 
postpone any observations which Ishould 
otherwise make. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
Before you reply, Sir, 1o the appeal of 
the right hon. Gentleman, I would ask 
leave to draw your attention to Rule 10 
of the Standing Orders, which requires 
that when a Motion is moved for the 
adjournment of tho debate or of the 
House during any debate, or when a 
Motion is moved that the Chairman of 
the Committee do report Progress, the 
debate thereupon shall be confined to 
the matter ef suc Motion. 

Tae CHAIRMAN (Mr. Courtney): 
I was quite aware of the Rule to which 
the right hon. Baronet has called my 
attention. The right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government opened 
his argument; but I did not see what 
the scope of that argument would be. 


Mr. Gladstone 
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As far as it was opened, it was strictly 
relevant to the Question before the Com- 
mittee. If the right hon. Gentleman 
ha diverged from the Question befura 
the Committee to report Progress t» 
discuss another question, I shculd have 
done what I have done already th's 
evening—I should have called him to 
Order. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question again proposed, 

“ That the words ‘ The Boards of Guardians 
of the several Poor Law Unions are hereby re- 
quired to pay ont of Union funds the amounts 
so fixed by the Local Government Board : 

*** This section shall apply to the Collector 
General of Rates in Dublin,’ stand part of tho 
Clanse,”’ 

Taz CHANCELLORor tne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitvens): I must again 
apologize to the Committee for inter- 
vening in this discussion. I must ask 
the Committee to pause before they 
agree t» this proposal, coming as it des 
upon us jin an unexpected manner. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) stated that the effect of this 
Motion would be, in his op‘nion, to 
charge upon the Consolidated Fund the 
whole of the registration expenses of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. I 
repeat, that the Committee should pause 
before it adopts that proposal, which 
certainly no one expected would be put 
forward. I want the Committee to 
consider what would be the affect of 
agreeing to this Motion. If the Motion 
were agreed to, the Committee would 
then have expressed the opinion that at 
the present time, when the Government 
found great difficulty in providing for 
the increased expenditure of the coun- 
try. it was right, as the right hon. Baro- 
net proposes. to add t» that expenditure 
something like £120.000 or £130,000 
a-year. Now, I ask the Comwitteo 
to pause before it makes that addi- 
tion to the charge upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund. As I have said before, it 
is a serious matter at the present timo 
to propose to increase the charge of 
£100,000 by the additional sum of 
£120,000 or £130,000. I ask whether 
on such shoit notice, on the proposal 
sprung upon us by the right hon. Buaro- 
net opposite, the Committee is to deter- 
mine, in view of the great difficulties I 
have alluded to, to increase the expenses 
of the taxpayer by that sum ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
intend to deliver on that occasion any 
fixed opinion on the question as to whe- 
ther the burden of the registration ex- 
penses shoul be borne by local funds 
or should be a charge on the Consoli- 
dated Fund. He did not intend to give 
any final opinion on the question. He 
thought it was open to discussion. He 
was not much moved by the observation 
that the charge was an Imperial matter, 
because there was hardly any charge to 
which that expression was not appli- 
cable; but he said that that was not the 
proper occasion for the consideration of 
the question, whether the burden vf re- 
gistration expenses should be borne by 
lucal funds or should be a charge upon 
the Cons lidated Fund. As regarded 
the Amendment, he protested that it was 
not the function of the House of Com- 
mons to be the originator of a public 
charge. But there was one thing worse 
than that. If the House was to be the 
originator of public charge at all, let it 
be the originator of public charge openly, 
and let the country know that this or 
that charge, which was formerly on the 
ratepayers, had been transterred t» the 
Consolidated Fund, supported as it was 
in great part by the labour of the conn- 
try. Let the country know that that 
had been done by their own Represen. 
tatives in the House of Commons on 
their own responsibility. If the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Colonel Nolan) 
was prepared to propose that change in 
the Constitution, and if the Guardians 
of that Constitution, who sat opposite, 
were prepared to support it, it might be 
that they could overcome any resistance 
he could offer. They would have a fair 
discussion; but at present the principle 
of the Constitution was that the Govern- 
mentwere to be the originators of charge, 
and were to be respoasible for placing 
burdens on the taxpayers of the cuuntry. 
He told the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
fairly that he did not accept his instruc. 
tion; he would not work under his in- 
struction, and he reserved to himself 
and his Colleagues absolute discretion 
as to what their course with respect to 
this proposal should be. The Govern- 
ment could not consent to any such pro- 
posal on a Registration Bill, because it 
was not their duty to accept the respon- 
sibility, and because it involved a total 
revolution with respect to the mode of 
providing for the expenses of registra- 
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tion, which had been established by a 
Jong and undisputed series of precedents, 
and which had never been the subject of 
complaint until they came to the sacred 
question of coanties as compared with 
the boroughs of the country, which for- 
mer, it would appear, were nut to be 
subject to the same taxation as the 
latter. He answered his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend with the fullest acknowledg- 
ment of the fairness and excellent temper 
with which his proposal had been put, 
that those who chose to introluce a 
change of this kind, in the opinion of 
the Government, illegitimate in prin- 
ciple, and not bearing on the present 
discussion, into the Bill, must he respon- 
sible for the progress of the B ll itself, 
and that the Government must claim for 
themselves perfect freedom in reg rd to 
the course which they might consi ler it 
their duty to pursue in respect to the 
Constitutional principle involved. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 56; 
Noes 62: Majority 6. — (Div. List, 
No. 127.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: As the division 
which has just taken pla-e will make it 
necessary, in conformity with the distinct 
intimation previously given to the Com- 
mittee, fur the Government to consider 
at large the course they should pursue 
in respect of the further prosecution of 
this Bill, in order to give us an oppor- 
tunity for that further consideration, I 
move, Sir, that you do now report Pro- 
gress. 


Motion made, and Question 
‘That the Chairman do report 
and ask leave to sit again.” 
stone.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, he thought 
that before the Motion was agreed 
to, which, of course, he regarded as a 
natural one under the circumstances, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister might give the Committee some 
intimation as to what course he proposed 
to adopt with regard to the English and 
Scotch Registration Bills. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman propose to agree to simi- 
lar Amendments in the case of those 
Bills? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I propose to go 
forward with the English and Scotch 
Bills, and to see whether the House of 


tating 
rogress, 
—( dr. Glad- 
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Commons will give similar votes on those 
Bills. 

Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; 
again upon Monday next. 


to sit 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [23rd April] reported. 
First Resolution read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. BIGGAR said, that this Resolu- 
tion related to a Vote to which Irish 
Members had taken objection, because 
the people of Ireland had to pay a very 
substantial proportion of it without get- 
ting anything in return. They thought 
that if those grants were made for the 
maintenance of roads in England and 
Scotland. the same contribution ought 
to be made towards the maintenance of 
roads in Ireland ; and because that prin- 
ciple was not applied, they considered 
that a great injustice was done to the 
people of Ireland which ought to be 
redressed. They had heard over and 
over again the argument that this charge 
was only temporary, and that the matter 
would be considered when the Local Go- 
verpment Bills for England and Ireland 
were passed; but they thought that in 
the meantime, seeing that those Bills 
had been promised so long, and that 
there was very littie prospect of getting 
them passed into law, the Government 
should bring in a Supplementary Esti- 
mate during the present Session which 
would afford the redress claimed by 
Members for Ireland. If the Govern- 
ment would undertake to do that, they 
would be well satisfied. They did not, 
of course, want the large amount now 
being voted for English roads, but an 
amount proportioned to the taxation as 
between the three countries. The rates 
raised in Ireland for the repair of roads 
were called county cess levied by the 
Grand Juries. If a grant were given to 
Ireland and divided amongst the diffe- 
rent counties, the counties would be 
thus indirectly benefited. For those 
reasons he opposed the present Vote. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 61; Noes 
21: Majority 40.—(Div. List, No. 128.) 
Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 
Ur. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} . 
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MOTIONS. 


INDUSTRIES (IRELAND). 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Select Committee on Indus- 
tries (Ireland) do consist of Twenty-four 
Members.” — (Sir Lardley Wilmot.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, he was sorry 
that the Government had adopted such 
an extraordinary course in reference to 
the nomination of this Committee as 
that which they had adopted. It was 
towards the end of last Session that the 
Government agreed to the appointment 
of such a Committee upon the Motion of 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Eardley Wilmot), 
who had now moved its nomination ; and 
upon one pretext or another they had 
delayed, since the commencement of the 
Session, the nomination of the Commit- 
tee, and refused the just claim of the 
Members with whom he(Mr. Parnel!) was 
associated for representation upon the 
Committee. He and his hon. Friends 
considered that a Committee embracing 
such a very wide field of investigation 
as that connected with the industrial re- 
sources of Ireland should have upon it 
a sufficiently strong force of Members 
belonging to the Irish Nationali-t Party 
as to have enabled them to take a lead- 
ing share in its deliberations. He ad- 
mitted to the fullest extent that if the 
Committee were suitably constituted, 
and if it had time to pursue its investi- 
gations thoroughly, they would be of 
enormous value, and would result in the 
obtaining of very much valuable infor- 
mation as regarded the industrial re- 
sources of Ireland. But he should look 
upon an incomplete investigation as a 
great disaster. In the first place, if the 
Committee reported that Session, and 
he had no doubt it would report, if 
nominated, because if it had not com- 
pleted its investigation by the close of 
the Session, it could not claim, from an 
expiring Parliament, its reappointment 
the following Session—if the Committee 
were to make a Report by the close of 
the Session, it could not be anything 
but a very incomplete and imperfect 
Report. 

Mr. MONK rose to Order. The 
House had already decided, on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Baronet (Sir Eardley 


Wilmot), that this Committee should be 
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appointed. The Question now put to 
the House was that the Select Com- 
mittee do consist of 24 Members. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) seemed to 
be going a little beyond the Question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have not put the 
first name of the hon. Members who it 
is proposed should form the Select Com- 
mittee ; and therefore the wider question 
is still before the House on the Question 
that the Select Committee do consist 
of such and such Members. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he should en- 
deavour to confine his remarks as much 
as he possibly could to the immediate 
Question before the House. Of course, 
he did not desire to detain the House 
unnecessarily at that time of the night 
(12.45). Apart from the question of 
the probable incomplete nature of the 
Committee’s Report, owing to the fact 
that so little time of the Session still re- 
mained to investigate such a wide sub- 
ject, he wished to say that he certainly 
should not like to undertake the respon- 
sibility of being a Member of the Com- 
mittee with only four Colleagues to 
assist. him in overcoming the opposition 
of 19 English Members, which would 
almost certainly be exhibited against 


any proposal of theirs tending to make 
the operation of the Committee an effec- 


tive one. If the Irish Party had such 
a number of Members on the Committee 
as would be likely to give them their 
suitable share in directing the issues to 
which the Committee might come the 
case would be different. But it was 
only proposed that the Committee should 
consist of 24 Members. Of that number 
the Irish Party were only to be given 
five. The Committee was, he under- 
stood, to consist of 10 Liberal Members, 
nine Conservative Members, and five 
Members belonging to the Irish Party. 
That would leave only five Members of 
the Irish Party against 19 other Mem- 
bers of the House; and his experience 
of the working of other Select Commit- 


tees was that it would be exceedingly. 


difficult for the five, under the circum- 
stances, hampered as the Committee 
would be by the short period of the 
Session still remaining, to obtain from 
the majority of the Committee such a 
full discussion of the subject, and such 
a full examination of the subject, as 
would be satisfactory, or as would render 
the proceedings of the Committee of any 
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importance or value whatever towards 
the promotion of the industrial resources 
of Ireland. He said that, having some 
knowledge himself of the difficulties 
which Irish Members had to contend 
against in Committees of this kind. The 
difficulties were very much enhanced 
when there were only a few Irish Mem- 
bers endeavouring to press their views 
and ideas upon a large number of Mem- 
bers belonging to the two English 
Parties. The work then became insu- 
perable, and he doubted very much whe- 
ther, at that period of the Session, the 
trouble which would be entailed upon 
the Committee would be justified at all 
by the results which would attend its 
labours. He, for his own part, should 
feel obliged to decline the honour of 
nomination to the Committee, because 
he felt he could not be of any real use 
with regard to the very important object 
with which the Committee would meet. 
He therefore asked the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Eardley Wilmot) to consider whe- 
ther he was really likely to advance the 
cause of the industrial resources of Ire- 
land by persevering with a Committee 
from which no good could come? He 
had always recognized the desire of the 
hon. Baronet to promote the industries 
of Ireland. The hon. Baronet’s name 
was distinguished in connection with 
that matter, and he (Mr. Parnell) was 

uite ready to acknowledge that the hon. 

entleman was anxious that some of the 
misery which prevailed in Ireland should 
cease. Undoubtedly, if the hon. Gent'e- 
man could obtain the appointment of the 
Committee at an earlier period of the 
Session, and if it were suitably com- 
posed, the Committee might do a very 
considerable amount of good towards 
disseminating information with regard 
tv important branches of Irish indus- 
tries. Under the circumstances, he (Mr. 
Parnell) thought it would hardly be 
possible for the hon. Baronet, by this 
Committee, to do much good that Ses- 
sion. They had been treated very un- 
fairly by the Government in this matter. 
Originally the Government offered them 
four Members, and, after considerable 
hesitation, they offered them five. The 
original claim of the Irish Representa- 
tives was that they should ews six 
Members upon the Committee—a very 
fair claim indeed, and one which he 
should have thought the Government 
would have had no difficulty in agreeing 
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to, if they really desired to promote the 
sxccers of the Committee. Even if they 
could now obtain six Representatives on 
the Committee, he doubted whether the 
appointment of the Committee would Le 
of much value, seeing that such a very 
short period must elapse before the Ses- 
sion would come to an end. It was 
obvious that once the Parliamentary 
Elections (Redistribution) Bill and the 
Registration Bills had passed, the Ses- 
sion would come to a speedy conclusion. 
He thought that, as business men, they 
were entitled to consider whether they 
cught to proceed with a hasty and 
limited inquiry from which no good 
result could come. He therefore begged 
to move the adjournment of the debate. 
Mr. MOLLOY seconded the Motion. 


Motion mate. and Question proposed. 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( dr, Panel.) 


Ste WILLIAM HARCOURT said. 
he thought it was necessary he should 
say a word or two with re-pect to the 
position of the Government i this mat- 
ter. He was surprised to hear the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) say that it was pro- 

sed t> appoint upon this Committee 
19 Eng'ish Members. 

Mr. PARNELL: Nineteen Members 
of the two English Par‘ies. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Eng- 
lish Parties! There were |2 Irish Mem- 
bers ont of the 24, besides the Chair- 
man of the Committee. Now, what was 
this Uommittee? It was a Committee 
to inquire into the industrial resources 
¢f Ireland ; and would the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork exclude from the 
Commi tee every Irish Member returned 
ly an Irish constituency who did not 
belong to his Party? Did the hon. 
Member mean to say that upon a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the Industrial 
Resources of lreland the hon. Members 
for Belfas*, for instance, were not to be 
nominated, but were to be treated as 
Englis-h Members? Really, the whole 
argument of the hon. Gentleman was to 
deny the right of any Member elected 
by an Irish constituency to be regarded 
as an Irish Member unless he belonged 
to his (Mr. Parnell’x) Party. | ‘Oh, 
oh!”] What else, then, was the hon. 
Member’s argument? Why, then, did 





he complain if there were 12 Members, 
who belonged to different Parties, and | 


Ur, Parnell 
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who sat in diffeernt parts of the House, 
but all of whom were elected by lish 
constituencies, to sit upon a Committee 
of this description ? It seemed to him 
(Sir William Harcourt) that the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member was one 
which could not be sustained. If what 
he had stated was not the hon. Gentle- 
man’s argument, what was it? The 
hon. Member had said that the 19 Mem- 
bers belonged to the two English Par ies, 
and he said that there were only five 
Members of the Committee who could 
be recognized as Irish Members. Did 
he repudiate the Members for Belfast 
and the Members for Dublin—Members 
who certainly had something to say on 
such a subject? That was all it seemed 
to him (Sir William Harcourt) necessary 
to say in vindication of the fa'rness with 
which this Committee had been consti- 
tuted. The Irish Members of the Com- 
mittee and the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee constituted tozether the majority, 
and therefore the assertiun that tho 
Committee had been unfairly constituted 
could not be sustained. The hon. Mem- 
ber had stated that the Session was so 
far advanced that it was not likely. that 
the Committee would answer any useful 
purpose. That, of course, was an argu- 
ment which stood on a very different 
footing. It was an argument which tho 
hon. Gentieman must settle with the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Eardley Wilmot) who 
moved the Committee. He (Sir William 
Harcourt) only rose to repudiate, on the 
part of the Government, the assertion 
that the Committee had been unfainly 
selected. He thought that anybody who 
looked at the names of the Committeo 
would see at once that the various sec- 
tions of the Irish Members were very 
fairly represented. 

Sin EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
begged to thank the hon. Member for 
the C.ty of Co:k (Mr. Parnell) for the 
kind manner in which he had alluded 
to himself. He (Sir Eardley Wilmot) 
could only say that he had only one ob- 
ject in endeavouring to get this Com- 
mittee before the House—the same ob- 
ject which had induced him, at a late 
period of his life, to undergo the toil and 
labour of Parliamentary work. He had 
fuund for a long period that Ireland 
was part of the United Kingdom to 
which adequate justice had not been 
done; and, therefore, with that feeling 
he had sought a seat in that House, and, 
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as the hon. Member had said, he had 


on many occasions shown his anxiety 
to serve the interests of that country. 
Enter‘aining those feelings, in the month 
of August last he had put a Question to 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government, asking bim whether 
he would consent to the appointment of 
a Royal Commission for the purpose of 
inquiring into the industrial resources 
of [reland? The right hon. Gentleman, 
in his reply, had stated that he had con- 
ferred on this matter with the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and that they 
were both of opinion that the object he 
(Sir Eardley Wilmot) wished to attain 
would be better arrived at through the 
medium of a Select Committee than that 
of a Royal Commission. Upon that he 
(Sir Eardley Wilmot) had immediately 
given Notice of his intention to move for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
industrial resources of Ireland. That, as 
he had said, was in August last. He had 
brought the matter forward at such a 
perivd that no opportunity presented 
itself for bringing the question to a con- 
clusion. In the Autumn Session, hav- 
ing given Notice on the 21st of Novem- 
ber last, he brought the question before 
the House, and asked fur a Select Com- 
mittee. The right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government was pre- 
sent and had listened to his speech, and 
at his side was the then Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, the present 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Trevelyan). After they had heard 
what he (Sir Eardley Wilmot) had to 
say, and had heard the arguments put 
to the Honse by the hon. Member for 
Clonmel (Mr. Moore) and many Gen- 
{lemen on the Opposition side of the 
House below the Gangway— indeed, from 
hon. Members on both sides of the House 
—the present Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Laueaster rose to inform him (Sir 
Eardley Wilmot) that at that period of 
the Session it was useless to suppose the 
matter could be thoroughly gune into; 
but that if at the beginning of the pre- 
sent Session he would renew his ques- 
tion the matter would be favourably 
considered. Accordingly, on the 10th of 
March, having given due Notice through 
the hon. Member for Dublin(Dr. Lyons), 
he himself having been out of England, 
the matter came on. On that evening 





he (Sir Eardley Wilmot) had an inter- 
view with the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
who had not only always treated him, but 
the subject that he had in hand, with the 
greatest courtesy and consideration, and 
the right hon. Gentleman had tuld him 
that the Government bad consented to 
the appointment of a Committee. The 
Committee was assented to on that even- 
ing, and he had set about preparing a 
list of names for the consideration of 
the Government. He did not hesitate 
to say that he had included in that list 
a greater number of Members of the 
National Party than were now to be 
found upon it. He had thought that, 
upon the whole, that Party represented, 
as he considered it did, the great ma- 
jority of the people of Ireland, and the 
feeling and sentiments and wishes of the 
people of Ireland ought t» be considered, 
and that the number of seven—the Com- 
mittee at that time consisting of 21 
Members—would not be too large for 
the representation of that Party. He 
wished to return, on this the first oppor- 
tunity, his best thanks to the noble 
Lord the Member for Flintshire (Lord 
Richard Grosvenor) for the uniform 
kindness and courtesy with which he 
had on every occasion assisted him and 
conferred with him with regard to the 
appointment of the Committee, the 
names of the proposed Members of which 
were now before the House. There had 
been great difficulties for the noble 
Lord to overcome no doubt—difficul:ies 
which hon. Gentlemen sitting on both 
sides of the House could well under- 
stand; but ultimately, only a short time 
ago, the noble Lord had toid him that 
the names had been agreed upon. They 
were those nowon the Paper, with the ex- 
ception of three, who had only been aided 
to the list within the last few days. 
Two of those names were such as would 
do honour to any Committee, he did not 
care how important it might be. He 
referred to the names of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Trevel- 
yan) and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith)—a Cabinet Minister and an ex- 
Cabinet Minister headed the list of this 
important Committee. In addition to 
those, the name of the hon. Member fur 
Queen’s County (Mr. A. O’Connor) was 
added to the list. He must say he quite 
dissented from what had been said by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), that this was a Committee that 
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would not do justice to Ireland. As the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary (Sir William Harcourt) had said, 
the number of Irishmen—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Baronet that the Question before 
the House is the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Sir EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
found it rather difficult to confine him- 
self to the Question of adjournment 
when the whole matter had been so tho- 
roughly dealt with by the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, who had gone into 
the whole history of the question, and 
thus he had found it difficult to abstain 
from general remarks. But he respect- 
fully bowed tothe decision of Mr. Speaker, 
and he would confine himself entirely to 
the reasons why the debate should not be 
adjourned. They had before them now 
three good hard-working months, up to 
the end of July; and he must say that 
he had received from every part of Ire- 
land a universal expression of a desire 
that they should commence the inquiry. 
He quite agreed with the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork that they could not 
exhaust such a vast question as this that 
Session ; but, at any rate, let them com- 
mence the inquiry. There were Gentle- 
men in the House who were ready to 
devote all their time and labour to the 
prosecution of an inquiry for the pur- 

of benefiting the Sister Kingdom ; 
and he really was surprised at the obser- 
vations which had fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
Cork, that owing to want of time and to 
the near approach of the end of the 
Parliament that the inquiry would be 
altogether useless. He could tell the 
hon. Member that if the House granted 
the inquiry, Ireland would never allow 
so distinguished a Member of the House 
and so distinguished an Irishman to 
stay away from it. Looking at the mag- 
nitude and importance of the inquiry, 
Irishmen would not consent to the hon. 
Member holding aloof from it, so well 
knowing, as they did, that his opinions, 
his feelings, and his influence with bis 
fellow-countrymen would be of so vast 
an amount of assistance to the Com- 
mittee, and would do so much good. 
Therefore, if the Committee were 





granted, he (Sir Eardley Wilmot) did 
not feel any apprehension in his own 
mind that either the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork, or those hon. Gentle- 


Sir Eardley Wilmot 
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proposed to nominate with him, would 
abstain from taking any part in the 
inquiry. He respectfully asked the 
House not to a to this adjourn- 
ment, after all the labour and anxiety 
he and his Friends had had in endea- 
vouring to put the Committee on foot; 
he asked the House to give him an o 
portunity of going to work at once. He 
saw the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Local Gevernment Board 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) in his place, and 
knew how glad healways was to embark 
in any Parliamentary work when his opi- 
nion and service might be beneficial to 
his country. He (Sir Eardley Wilmot) 
might disagree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as to the fundamental principles 
on which his (Sir Charles W. Diike’s) 
labours were founded ; but he cordially 
paid a tribute of admiration and respect 
to the energy, and zeal, and great talent 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
displayed in piloting the Bill for the 
redistribution of seats through the 
House. As a private Member, he (Sir 
Eardley Wilmot) was in a similar, though 
lesser degree, anxious to devote what 
strength and power he had to a work 
which he firmly believed would benefit 
the country of hon. Gentlemen who 
sat on his right. Let him have the 
opportunity he sought, and he thought 
he would ve able to prosecute the under- 
taking in such a manner that neither 
the House nor the country would have 
reason to regret it. 

Mr. ONSLOW wished to say a word 
on this subject, for the reason that on 
Wednesday last he had prevented the 
nomination of the Committee. Every- 
thing, he thought, which had fallen 
from the hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Warwickshire (Sir Eardley 
Wilmot) that night only confirmed him 
in the action he had taken on Wednes- 
day. The hon. Member (Mr. Parnell), 
in suggesting the adjournment of the 
debate, said he did not think aCommittee 
would be of any use, or that its labours 
could be brought to a termination that 
Session. He (Mr. Onslow) knew very 
well the great importance of the Com- 
mittee, and it was for that reason that 
he should support the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork if he went to a divi- 
sion. He(Mr. Onslow) had had great 
experience in connection with those large 
Committees, and he knew the larger the 
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Committee was the more time would it 
require to go into all the matters brought 
before it. It appeared to him to be an 
absolute farce on the part of the House 
to appoint a Committee of that kind at 
that period of the Session, when the in- 
terest of every Member was concentrated 
upon the next Election. There was 
another objection he had to raise against 
the appointment of the Committee. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary (Sir William Harcourt) was rather 
in favour of the appointment of the 
Committee; but he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, during his 
whole experience, he had ever known a 
Committee appointed with only nine of 
one Party upon it and 15 of another. 
That was a mode of procedure which, 
at any rate so far as he was concerned, 
he had never known before. The right 
hon. Gentleman had alluded to it, and 
though he did not wish to be out of 
Order—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that he is not speaking to 
the Question of the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he was merely 
replying to the observation of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he did 
not see why the Committee should not 
be appointed, because everyone knew 
who the Chairman was to be. Well, it 
was the first time he (Mr. Onslow) had 
ever known the Chairman mentioned 
before the Committee met. If anyone 
was to be appointed by the Government, 
or by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, befure the Committee 
met, he was afraid they would be form- 
ing a very bad precedent. He thought 
this would be a wholly useless Commit- 
tee, so far as the present Session was 
concerned. The subject was a vast one, 
and a Committee to properly consider 
it would have to sit at least two years. 
It was, therefore, an idle thing to agree 
to its appointment at that poner: The 
hon. Baronet (Sir Eardley Wilmot) had 
said there were two Members on the 
Committee he was proud of. Undoubt- 
edly. The names were ‘‘ Mr. Trevelyan ” 
and “Mr. W. H. Smith.” It was only 
within the last few days that those Gen- 
tlemen had consented to serve on the 
Committee; and it seemed to him (Mr. 


Onslow) that they had only consented | 
to serve in order to give a colour to this 
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matter. Pressure had been brought, to 
bear upon them to grant the use of their 
names, and he did not think that was 
the sort of thing that ought to take 
place in that House. He deprecated the 
nomination of the Committee at the 
present time. and should accordingly 
support the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell). 

Dr. LYONS said, the House, he 
hoped, would support the action of the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Eardley Wilmot) in 
nominating this Committee without 
delay. e (Dr. Lyons) could testify 
there was great anxiety throughout the 
length and breadth of Ireland for the 
appointment of the Committee, and that 
there would be great disappointment if 
it were postponed any longer. He might 
be allowed to mention, as a reason for 
not postponing it, that a very consider- 
able number of persons had been com- 
municated with with a view of receiving 
their evidence—gentlemen eminent in 
science and practical arts in Ireland. 
Although the Committee had not yet 
been appointed, an expectation had ex- 
isted which had been operating in Ire- 
land for the last six or eight months; 
and gentlemen of the greatest expe- 
rience had been preparing evidence, and 
making inquiries, and taking notes, with 
a view of giving the Committee the 
benefit of their knowledge on the sub- 
ject. Special inquiries had been pro- 
secuted during the whole of the winter; 
and not only had the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Eardiey Wilmot) been in active corre- 
spondence with gentlemen connected 
with manufactures, with science, and 
with art in Ireland, but he (Dr. Lyons) 
himself bad been in constant communi- 
cation with all those gentlemen in Ire- 
land. Therefore, the work of the Com- 
mittee was prepared, and if it were now 
appointed it would be able at once, with- 
out further delay, to take valuable evi- 
dence. As he had already said, immense 
disappointment would undoubtedly re- 
sult from further delay. He regretted 
that the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) had chosen to take 
his present action, because he believed 
that the hon. Member and his Friends 
could, if they liked, lend very import- 
ant assistance to the Committee. The 
House would be able to judge from the 
number and character of those who 
were prepared to give evidence rather. 
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than from the constitution of the Com- | appointment. Under all those c’reum- 
mittee, that he did not underrate the | stances, he felt bound to support tho 
importancs of the inquiry, and the ne- Motion of the hon. Member for the City 


cessity of its being a representative 
Committee. An endeavour had been 
made to make it as widely representa- 
tive as possible, and he thought the 
nomination in the proposal before the 
House was a fair one. He believed for 
all those reasons the House would sup- 
port the Motien of the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Eardley Wilmot). 

Mr. R. POWER said, he agreed with 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
(Dr. Lyons) that the Irish Members and 
the [rish people ought to be indebted to 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Eardley Wilmot) 
for the interest he had taken in this 
subject. Not only ought they to feel 
indebted to him, but they did feel in- 
debted to him; but, at the same time, 
he believed at that period of the Session 
it was too late to commence the inquiry, 
particularly in view of the statement of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, that so many important witnesses 
would have to be examined. It had 


been said, and no doubt with truth, that 
the inquiry would be of such an im- 
portant and exhaustive nature that it 


would occupy fully two years, possibly 
three. ‘Then, when they looked at the 
list of Members to be nominated on the 
Committee, they could not but remem- 
ber that a General Election was very 
likely to take place before the end of 
next Session, and that some of those 
hon. Members, whose names were down, 
were not likely to be again returned to 
the House of Commons. Of course, he 
did not refer to the hon. Gentleman who 
had last spoken (Dr. Lyons) ; but still it 
would be very inconvenient if Members 
who had sat upon the Committee and 
had listened to the evidence, and were 
familiar with the inquiry from the com- 
mencement, were to be replaced by others 
who would come upon the inquiry in the 
middle of the evidence. In that way it 
might be necessary to go over the whole 
ground again. He really thought that 
taking into consideration the late period 
of the Session, and the importance of 
the subject, and the number of witnesses 
that would have to be examined, that it 
would be better to wait until next Ses- 
sion and the new Parliament was elected, 
and they knew what Members were 
likely to serve upon the Committee from 


beginning to end before they made the 
t 


Dr. Lyons 





of Cork (Mr. Parnell). 

Mr. SEXTON said, there could be 
but one opinion as to the public spirit 
and energy displayed in this matter by 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Eardley Wilmot) ; 
but if anything was required to complete 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), it was 
supplied by the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Dr. Lyons). That hon. Member, it 
appeared, had taken time by the fore- 
luck, and before the Committee was ap- 
pointed had written to important per- 
sonages in Ireland with a view of se- 
curing them as witnesses. The hon. 
Member had secured them for tho in- 
quiry, although he himself was not yet 
connected with it, and, as a matter of fact, 
was never likely to be connected with it. 
Even if the Committee were appointed, 
and the hon. Member were t» bring over 
those witnesses, a considerable number of 
them would have to remain unexamined 
until next Session. It must be remem- 
bered that they had now reached the 
month of April, and that the Session 
was not likely to last as long as ordi- 
nary Sessions. The appointment of the 
Committee should be put off until next 
Session, as it was necessary that there 
should be continuity of action with re- 
gard to it. If it were not put off the 
inquiry would be finished by a personnel 
ditferent to that which commenced it; 
and, to his mind, it seemed desirable 
that they should have the same Mem- 
bers upon it throughout. By next 
Session the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary (Sir 
William Harcourt) would have received 
ample response. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not know who was “the 
Party representing Ireland” in the 
House; next Session he was likely to 
have as much proof as he could desire 
on that poist. He was in favour of the 
postponement proposed by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), because he believed that 
if the Committee were appointed now it 
would go into action doomed to failure. 
At any rate, if it were proceeded with 
he should respectfully desire to with- 
draw his name from it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 











WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Ilotms, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of ‘I'rade, under “The Gas and Water Works 
Facilities Act, 1870,” relating to MBarton- 
upon-Humber and District Water, Chiltern 
Hills Spring Water, Great Berkhampstead 
Water, Herts and Essex Water, and Holyhead 
Water, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hoims 
and Mr. CuaMRertatrn. 


SUNDAY CLOSING (WALES) act (1881) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Moncan Luoyp, Bill to 
amend the Sunday Closing (Wales) Act, 1881, 
and the Licensings Acts 1872-1874, ordered 
to he brought in by Mr. Moxcan Lioxp, Mr. 
Nonenrts, and Mr. Ricuarp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. | Bill 141.) 


ADJOURNMENT. 
EGYPT-—-SEIZURE OF THE “ BOSPHORE 
EGYPTIEN”—RECALL OF THE 
FRENCH CONSUL. 

Mo‘ion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House do now adjourn.” 

Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT: Before 
the House adjourns I wish to put a 
Question to the right hon. Gentleman 
tle Home Secretary. There is a very 
general impression throughout the House 
and the country. that there might be an 
adlition made to the information con- 
veyed to the House by the Prime Minis- 
ter this evening. I wish to ask whether 
any further information has been re- 
ceived beyond that which the Prime 
Minister laid hefore the House, that 
the Chargé @’ Affaires of France at Cairo 
had left ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I have 
nothing further to add. 

Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT: May I 
take it that the infurmation was correct, 
and that the whule telegram was con- 
veyed t> the House from the Foreiga 
Office this afternvon ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I do 
not quite catch the hon. Member’s ob- 
servation. We have no knowledge—at 
least I have none—which would induce 
us to modify in any respect the statement 
made by the Prime Minister. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: Has the 
French Charg¢ d’ Affaires left Cairo? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: My 
reply must be that I have nothing to 
say to modify what the Prime Minister 
tail earlier in the evening. 

Mr. JUSTIN M:‘CARTHY: Has no 
other Member of the Government any 
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information to give to the House? The 
statement was that the French Chargé 
a Afaires had left Cairo; is that cur- 
rect ? 

Sim WILLIAM HARCOURT: Ihave 
no further answer to give. 

Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT: May I 
ask whether the telegram received by 
the Foreign Office this afternoon was 
not to the effect that the Chargé d’ A ffat: es 
had left a note with the Khedive or 
Nubar Pasha stating that France re- 
tired from the Convention ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I must 
entirely decline to state the contents of 
a telegram which I have not in my 
hands. Jn matters of this importance it 
is the duty of everybody to be extremely 
careful in stating facts, and 1 must de- 
cline to make any further answer. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman state whether there was not 
a mistake made when the Prime Minis- 
ter read the telegram about half-past 
5 o’clock to-day ? 

Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT: I think 
not. 

Mr. ONSLOW : The Prime Minister 
distinctly stated then that Sir Evelyn 
Baring had sent a telegram stating that 
the Caergé a’ Affaires had left Cairo. Of 
course, the right hon. Gentleman has not 
the telegram in his pocket; but can he 
say whether there was any mistake ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I be- 
lieve there was no mistake at all in what 
the Prime Minister said. At all events, 
I have nothing to add or to modify. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at half after One o’clock 
till Monday next. 
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DOMINION OF CANADA —INSURREC- 
TION IN THE NORTH-WEST 
TERRITORY.—QUESTION. 


Tae Eaat or CARNARVON: I should 
like to ask the noble Earl opposite whe- 
ther he is in a position to give the House 
any reliable information with regard to 
the insurrection in Canada ? Various ac- 
counts have been published, some better, 
some worse; but, for my own part, I 
hope matters are not so bad as described, 
but we shall be glad to hear the real 
state of things. 

Tae Eart or DERBY: I am glad 
that the noble Earl has put this Ques- 
tion, and 1 need hardly say that I shall 
be quite ready to give him all such in- 
formation on the subject as I possess. I 
have none very recent. The latest in- 
formation from official sources is con- 
tained in a telegram received yesterday 
to the following effect :— 

**Part of Middleton’s force attacked yester- 
day, the 24th instant, on East Bank, South 
Saskatchewan. Attack repulsed. Our loss three 
killed, 34 wounded. General Middleton’s force 
is to continue advance on the 25th. Battleford 
relieved by Colonel Otter's force. A third force, 
under Strange, advancing to Edmonton. No 
opposition expected in that quarter. These 
forces are considered sufficient to restore order. 
Police who left Fort Pitt reached Battleford 
safely.” 

That is the statement which I have re- 
ceived from Lord Lansdowne. I have 
seen a statement in the newspapers of a 
second battle having been fought, and of 
the defeat of the insurgents. I have en- 
deavoured to ascertain what truth there 
is in it; but I am not able either to con- 
firm or to deny the report. Nothing 
is known of it at the Colonial Office. I 


have telegraphed to Lord Lansdowne 
for information, but have not yet had 
time to receive a reply. I dare say I 
shall receive one by to-morrow. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
( The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 60.) SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Muted, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—( The Lord Uhancellor.) 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in sup- 
porting the Bill, expressed his great 
regret at the absence of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury), who 
had devoted so much of a long and 
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honoured life to the consideration of this 
question, and to the alleviation of the 
hard lot of those unhappy beings who 
were, beyond all controversy, the most 
afflicted of God’s creatures; and he 
hoped that at a later stage of the Bill 
the noble Earl would be able to give the 
House the benefit of his presence and 
advice. He also wished, at the out- 
set, to return his thanks to the noble and 
learned Earl on the Woolsack fur the 
very ample manner in which he had 
fultilled the promise he made last Ses- 
sion, on the strength of which he (the 
Earl. of Milltown) had withdrawn his 
Motion of Censure on the existing state 
of the Lunacy Laws. The Bill before 
the House was a most able and im- 
portant one, though it was perhaps 
capable of some amendment, and he 
trusted it would effect a lasting settle- 
ment of the question. He thought it 
was to be regretted that the Govern- 
ment had not seen their way to vesting 
compulsorily private-licensed houses in 
some public body, and so to get rid of 
that most objectionable element —profit. 
As long as the profitable system was 
allowed to continue he feared the public 
would never be altogether satisfi At 
any rate, he hoped this Bill would 
eventually and speedily lead to the total 
suppression of the system. Again, there 
was an absence of any provision that the 
proprietors of these houses should be 
properly-qualified and fit persons. That 
was a point which was well iooked after 
in other countries, and he thought it 
ought to be provided for in the Bill. 
Then, again, the Bill contained no pro- 
vision that the medical officers should be 
independent persons ; and that was a de- 
ficiency which, he thought, ought to be 
supplied. Great complaints were now 
made that neither the friends nor even 
the solicitor of a patient were allowed 
to see him during his confinement. He 
could not see why that should not be 
allowed under proper restrictions, and 
he thought that sume provision should 
be inserted to meet the case. Again, as 
the law now stood, neither a patient nor 
his friends were allowed to see the order 
of incarceration, nor even to know the 
grounds upon which it was made, and 
he thought that was a point which ought 
to be dealt with in the Bill. At present, 
too, the mode of capture was unfettered 
by any restrictions whatever. The order 
of incareeration was a sufficient answer: 
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to anything; any kind of brutality might 
take place and the police could not in- 
terfere. Such a state of affairs should 
not be allowed to continue. He could 
not find any proposal in the Bill to ia- 
crease the number of the Commissioners, 
who certainly had too much work on 
their hands. At present all houses in 
the Metropolitan district were directly 
under the Commissioners, and they had 
to visit each house four times in the 

ear together, and twice singly. In the 
Metropolitan district there were about 
8.000 patients; but the Commissioners 
had a'so to visit twice a-year all borough 
and county asylums containing some 
70,000 patients, which would show that 
the work supposed to be done by the 
Commissioners was absolutely over- 
whelming. He could not understand 
why the Bill did not extend to Ireland. 
The Lunacy Laws of Scotland differed 
materially from those of England, and 
therefore he could understand why the 
Bill should not extend to Scotland; 
but there was very little difference be- 
tween the law in England and Ireland, 
and therefore he thought it would be 
very desirable io extend the Bill to Ire- 
land. As to the clauses of the Bill, 


Clause 2 provided that the order for ad- 
mission, which at the present time could 
be sigaed by anyone, must be signed 
either by a County Uourt Judge, a 
stipendiary magistrate, or a justice of the 


peace. He thought that was a most ad- 
mirable provision, and he doubted whe- 
ther anything short of it would have 
satisfied the public. At the same time 
he thought it would have been safer to 
require the signature of two justices. 
The provisions of the Bill with regard to 
urgency orders were such that it would 
be quite possible for a sane person to 
be incarcerated as insane for seven days. 
The certificate in these cases was ex- 
tremely vague, and need only be signed 
by one medical practitioner, and the 
order might be given by anyone. Dip- 
somaniacs were often treated as if they 
were insane, and yet nothing could be 
worse for them. If an inebriate were 
incarcerated as insane for seven days, 
as he might be under this Bill, the 
chances were a thousand to one that he 
would not emerge from his confine- 
ment a sane man. Jealous husbands 
and wives had been known to abuse the 
powers conferred by the present law in 
order to obtain the incarceration of the 
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object of their jealousy, and the law as 
altered by the present Bill would be also 
liable to great abuse in the same direc- 
tion. The measure would confer by 
another clause an extraordinary power 
on magistrates, who would be able to 
lock a man up as a lunatic for seven 
days, and upon a rumour reaching 
their ears to the effect that he was 
insane. There was no proper provision 
in the Bill for the recovery of penalties. 
He held that a patient on his dis- 
charge ought to be able to sue for penal- 
ties himself. Another point requir- 
ing attention was as to the examination 
of patients. Where a person should 
satisfy two justices that a case was a 
proper one for examination the patient 
ought forthwith to be examined. The 
right which in certain circumstances the 
Bill would give to relatives to take Juna- 
tics out of public asylums and to burden 
the pubiic rates with the cost of their 
maintenance at home would be liable to 
great abuse. He objected also to the 
proposal to give the Secretary of State 
power to override, in certain cases, the 
decisions of county or borough justices. 
In conclusion he begged to thank the 
House for the kindness with which they 
had heard him, and to express a hope 
that the Bill would tend to the improve- 
ment of the law, and would add to the 
already great reputation of the noble 
and learned Earl on the Woolsack. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, in 
the first place, he had to acknowledge 
the courteous manner in which the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Milltown) had spoken 
of him. He heartily sympathized with 
the noble Earl's expression of regret 
that his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) should not be present 
at that time. There was one circum- 
stance connected with the Bill which 
would prevent him from feeling that 
satisfaction he would otherwise expe- 
rience, however successful the Bill might 
be. A difference of opinion on a very 
important part of the Bill had made his 
noble Friend think that after 50 years of 
invaluable service rendered to the coun- 
try as Chairman of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners he had better relinquish that 
office. If it had not been thought neces- 
sary to introduce the authority of a ma- 
gistrate his Lordship might have been 
still willing, notwithstanding other rea- 
sons which might well justify him in 
declining the labour, to render the same 
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invaluable services he had hitherto done. 
IIe had such admiration for the noble 
Farl that he could not but regard his 
resignation of his office as a very serious 
public loss. During the nolle Earl’s 
administraticn the Law of Lunacy had 
been completely transformed. The 
shocking abuses of former times had 
disappeared, and a system had been 
substituted which, if not perfect, and 
if requiring, as he thought undoubtedly 
it did, amendment in various points, 
would bear favourable comparison with 
the Lunacy Law and administration of 
any other country in the world. At 
the same time, he and those whom he 
had consulted thought it was not pos- 
sible to resist the general opinion of 
the public, supported by high judicial 
authority, that the time had come when 
some intervention of a magistrate was 
necessary for the satisfactory work- 
ing of the Law of Lunacy, so as to pre- 
vent, as far as practicable, the risk 
of abuse in treating persons as proper 
subjects fur confinement who might 
not bes». He did not believe—he had 
stated it before, and he repeated it now 
—that such abuses were common; but 
he did believe that no satisfactory an- 
swer had been given to the public 
sentiment, which required that Parlia- 
ment should make them as impossible 
as human regulation could without 
sacrificing the proper and effective treat- 
ment of those who were insane, and 
especially of those who by early treat- 
ment could be cured of their disease. 
Iie would now advert to some of the 
peints which the noble Earl had men- 
tioned. With regard to licensed houses, 
his noble Friend had referred to the 
opinion which Lord Shaftesbury had fre- 
quently expressed as to the vice of the 
principle on which houses of that kind 
were conducted for private profit. But 
he thought he could quote Lord Shaftes- 
bury in favour of the mode proposed in 
the Bill for dealing with this subject. 
In 1860 Lord Shaftesbury spoke very 
strongly against that class of houses. 
But 17 years later, in 1877, he qualified 
that opinion to a great extent—he said 
he adhered to the general opinion which 
hehad former!y expressed ; but he was far 
from thinking that any sudden or viclent 
attempt to suppress those houses would 
be proper or expedient or for the ad- 
vantage of the unfortunate class of per- 
sons who were to be considered in the 


The Lord Chancellor 
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matter. Lord Shaftesbury spoke ve 

highly of the best licensed houses, o 
thought it desirable that they should re- 
main. He thought that measures should 
be adopted, the tendency of which should 
be by degrees to get rid of the necessity 
for that class of houses, and of which the 
effect would, at all events, be to eliminate 
the inferior and worse-conducted houses, 
The Bill before the House hal been 
framed upon that principle ; and when 
the provisions under that head came to 
be considered he thought they would 
recommend themselves generally to their 
Lordships. ‘The reasons for not in- 
cluding Ireland were tolerably obvious. 
The whole lunacy administration of that 
country was separate from the lunacy 
administration of England, and was 
conducted under its own Acts of Parlia- 
ment. But when Parliament had ap- 
— of amendments in the law of 
Zngland it would be easy to amend the 
law for Ireland. At present it would 
not be convenient to include Ireland in 
the Bill. With regard to making an 
order as to the security of the person of 
a lunatic, the noble Karl had sug zested 
that, as in other cases where authoi'y 
was given to a stipendiary magistrate, 
the alternative should be two justices. 
There seemed to be serious ob,ections 
to that proposal, one of which was that 
it might prolong the proceedings in a 
manner exceedingly undesirable; and 
another, that if the two justices dif- 
fered, the whole matter woul: have to 
be begun, befure other justices, over 
agaiu. He thought, however, that the 
Bill might perhaps be improved, by pro- 
viding that at Quarter Sessions and bo- 
rough sessions special justices sould bo 
appointed to exercise jurisdiction in these 
matters. He proposed to put an Am: nd- 
ment upon the Paper to that effect unless 
those of their Lordships who had con- 
sidered the subject were prepared to 
point out objections to it whieh did not 
at present oceur to his mind. He would, 
when the Bill reached Committee, deal 
with the other points raised by the 
noble Earl. ‘Their Lordships would see 
by the preliminary statement affixed to 
the Bill that it was proposed tu intro- 
duce for purposes of reference a Bill 
consolidating the existing enactments 
dealing with this matter. That Bill 
would save their Lordships the trouble 
of constant reference backwards and for- 
wards to all the Acts of Parliament. 
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The next stage of the measure now under 
consideration would be fixed for this 
day fortnight, and in the meantime he 
would bavethe Consolidation B Il printed, 
so that their Lordships could see ex- 
actly what the present law was. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
wished to support therecommendationsof 
the noble Earl who spoke first (the Earl 
of Milltown) as to the probationa: y deten- 
tion of supposed lunatics in hospitals 
before sending them to asylums. If 
that were done, friends would have less 
hesitation in sencing cases in time; and 
much stress had been laid on the neces- 
sity of ear!y medical attention in such 
cases, and the patients themselves would 
not feel the same reluctance when going 
to a hospital as when going to an asylum. 
Moreover, the bias and tendency of the 
medical men in hospitals was to effect a 
cure and discharge the patients, whilst 
the bias of the medical men of an asylum 
was t» retain the patient. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, that 
while he was entirely in accord with the 
principle of the Bill, he hoped that it 
would be placed on the Statute Book in 
such a form as to remedy, so far as pos- 
sible, what he believed to be the great 
defect of the present system—namely, 
the perfunctory manner in which those 
who were primarily responsible in cases 
of lunacy performed the:r duties. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Jonday the 
llth of May uext. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
AGENTS IN PETTY SESSLONS COURTS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ORANMORE axp BROWNE 
asked Her Majesty’s Government, Whe- 
ther the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, or 
any other authority, save the magis- 
trates uf the district, have power to 
make regulations for procedure in petty 
sessions courts in Ireland; and, if so, 
under what Acts; if so, have any Rules 
of Procedure been issued and circulated ; 
whether any of those rules prevented 
any one, save complainant or defendant 
or a solicitor, from appearing for com- 
plainant or defendant ; if so, considering 
that frequently no sl citors live within 
a long distance of petty sessiuns courts, 
and consequently their fees are large, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government do 
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not consider that this is in many cases a 
harsh and injurious rule that should not 
be enforced ? 

Lorv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prer- 
s:DEXT of the CounciL) said, that under 
one of the Acts dealing with summary 
jurisdiction the Lord Lieutenant had the 
power to make general rules to carry 
into effect the provisions of the Act. Ile 
could not find that any rules had been 
made on this subject. The fact appeared 
to be that the matter did not depend 
upon rules, but upon Statute yo 
The restriction of the right of any ab- 
sent party to appear by utbers seemed 
to depend upon Statute Law. The 
Petty Sessions Act of 1851 provided 
that parties might have witnesses ex- 
amined and cross-examined by counsel, 
or by attorney on their behalf. The Act 
also provided that a party migkt appear 
in person or by agent. An Act of 1882 
provided that ‘‘ agent” should include 
father, son, husband. wife, or brother, 
if the permission of the Court had been 
obtained. Beyond this he did not find 
that it was open to other than profes- 
sional advocates to appear; and if the 
doors were opened wider there would be 
a danger of a class of persons springing 
up who might abuse the privilege. and 
whose conduct in the end might be in- 
jurious to the poor clieuts by whom they 
were emplvyed. 

Lorpv ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
was understood tu say that furmerly it 
had been within the diseret'on of tho 
magistrate to hear anyone appearing 
fur a complainant or defendant; and 
without this privilege of being repre- 
sented by a friend the poor people might 
as well be deprived of petty sessions fur 
the hearing of petty ca-es. 

Lorp CARLINGFOURD (Lorn Prest- 
pDENr of the CounciL) said, the magis- 
trates were always ready to adjourn 
eases to allow futher evidence tv be 
given rather than do injustice to any- 
one; but as to the meaning of the 
word ‘‘agent,” he could not add any- 
thing to the definition of the Statute 
Law. 


(ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT) — 

FORTY-POUNDER GUNS. 
QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS asked the 


Under Secretary of State for War, (1.) 
The number of forty-pounder guns, dis- 
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tinguishing between breech and muzzle 
loading, now in use or store; (2.) the 
number of carriages in store suited to 
these guns; (3.) the number of car- 
riages capable of conversion for the use 
of these guns; within what time such 
conversion could be effected, and its 
cost ; (4.) the charge of powder, initial 
velocity, and the range of the 40- 
pounder guns; the present position of 
the armament of the Volunteer Force ; 
and what was the charge and initial 
velocity of the latest pattern of field 

un? The noble Lord said that the 
Gacations arose out of a discussion 
which was going on at the United Ser- 
vice Institution with regard to the arm- 
ing of the Volunteer Corps; and he 
asked for the information for the guid- 
ance of those taking part in that dis- 
eussion. 

Tre Eart or MORLEY said, he 
should be exceedingly glad to furnish 
any information he could that might be 
useful to the gentlemen taking part in 
the discussion at the United Service In- 
stitution ; but he thought his noble 
Friend would admit that it was not 
— to give details of special 

nance stores in possession of the 
Government. That was a precaution 
always to be borne in mind; and cer- 
tainly at the present time, and under 
existing circumstances, he must decline 
to give an answer as to the number of 
carriages and guns of a certain cha- 
racter now in store atthe Arsenal. But 
with regard to the guns in the hands of 
the Volunteers, he should be happy to 
give all the information in his power. 
He believed there were at present 106 
40-pounder breech-loading guns with 
their travelling carriages complete in the 
hands of Volunteers, distributed over the 
whole country among between 40 and 50 
different Volunteer Corps. This was all 
the information he should be justified in 
giving, and in the circumstances it was 
quite as much as he could be expected 
to give. With regard to muzzle velocity, 
the 40-pounder was not a new gun; the 
charge was 5 lbs. of powder, and the 
muzzle velocity 1,180 feet. The newest 
of all the field guns was the 12-pounder 
breech-loading gun. This gun had not 


yet been issued to the batteries. The 
charge was 4 lbs. of powder, and the 
muzzle velocity was 1.715 feet. In the 


case of the 13-pounder, the muzzle 
velocity was 1,560 feet. 


The Earl of Wemyss 
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CENTRAL ASIA — RUSSIA AND 
AFGUANISTAN—DIPLOMATIC 

NEGOTIATIONS. 


QUESTION. 


Tae Maravess or SALISBURY: I 
am sorry that the noble Earl the Leader 
of the House has not waited tillnow. I 
wish to ask whether it is true, as re- 
ported to us, that all decision upon the 

uestion at issue between us and the 
vernment of Russia is to be hung up 
until a gentleman who has got a map 
and who bas left Sir Peter Lumsden 
arrives in England? That is the ru- 
mour which comes to us. Of course, 
rumours are sometimes strangely altered 
in coming to us through the Central 
Chamber. But that is what comes to 
us from the House of Commons. It is 
stated that this is what Mr. Gladstone 
has just announced. Is there anything 
within the knowledge of the noble Earl 
to justify that statement ? 

Tne Kart or KIMBERLEY : I really 
cannot answer the Question without 
Notice. With regard to the question 
being hung up, 1 am not aware that 
there is anything hung up any more 
than before. It is in precisely the same 
position as it was yesterday. I think 
there must be some misunderstanding. 
I do not wish to be thought mysterious; 
but the inquiry refers to a statement 
made in the other House, and I cannot 
answer it without Notice. 

Tne Marquzss or SALISBURY: It 
would have been very improper if I 
had asked this Question of the noble 
Earl. But I thought that if such large 
issues were depending upon a mapcom- 
ing from the Frontier of Afghanistan, 
the noble Earl might perhaps have 
heard something about it. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
noble Marquess refers to some statement 
that has been made in the other House. 
I do not know what that statement is. 
That is my reason for not giving an 
answer to the noble Marquess. 


LUNACY BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill to consolidate the enactments respect - 
ing Lunatics—Was presented by The Lorp 
CHANCELLoK; read 1*. (No. 88.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o'clock, till To-morrow, @ 
quarter past ‘Ten o'clock. 
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QUESTIONS. 
—— 


PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS—THE PAY- 
MASTER GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether the Government have come to 
any decision as to the abolition of the 
Paymaster General’s office; and, whe- 
ther he has considered the necessity of 
having four chiefs of Departments, in- 
volving an expenditure of about £3,500 
per annum, in so small an office ? 

Tne CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): A Committee is 
inquiring into the business of the Pay- 
master General’s Department, but has 
not yet made its Report. 
receive it, and in due course the subject 
must come before Parliament. 


ARMY (COMMISSARIAT)—TINNED 
MEAT. 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Surveyor General of Ordnance, In 
what respect the tins in which * the bulk 
of the Australian tinned meat comes to 
this Country ”’ is unsuited for field ser- 
vice; whether, in the event of the Colo- 
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rican, the price not greater and the 
quality equal, preference is given to 
supplies raised on British territory ; 
what was the relative amount of Ameri- 
can and Colonial tinned meat used in. 
the Army during 1882, 1883, and 1884; 
and, whether tenders have been invited 
from Australasian and other British Co- 
lonies ? 

Mr. BRAND: Australian meat usually 
comes in large tins of cylindrical form, 
whereas for close packing the tins should 
be four-sided and tapering. Preference 
would be given, under the conditions the 
hon. Member names, to supplies raised on 
British territory, provided the Culonial 
meat is at the time in England. The 
relative emount of American and Colo- 
nial tinned meat used in the Army was, 
in round numbers, in 1582, 475,000 lhs. 
American, and no Colonial; in 1883, 
150,000 lbs. American, and 120,000 Ibs. 
Colonial; in 1884, 3,465,000 lbs. Ame- 
rican, and 648,000 Ibs. Colonial. Ten- 
ders have been called for from the 
agents in this country of producers in the 
Cvlonies. 


SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND BILL. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, When the Secretary for Scotland 
Bill is to be introduced in one or other 
House of Parliament; and, if he will 
try so to arrange that the administrative 
part of the Bill (regarding which there 
is a pretty general agreement) shall not 
be endangered by the difference of opi- 
nion on the education question, but that 
the latter shall be decided on its merits 
one way or other, and the Bill proceeded 


; with ? 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Lhope 
in a few days to introduce the Bill. 


Ties to | TRAMWAYS AND PUBLIC COMPANIES 
ope soon to | 


(IRELAND) ACT, 1883—THE MIGRA- 
TION CLAUSES. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, To what extent the provisions of 
the Migration Clause of the Tramways: 
(Ireland) Act have been carried into 
operation; what Companies have ob- 
tained money from the Treasury for the 
purposes of migration ; and how many 
tenants and cultivators of the soil have. 
benefited by migration and by extension 


nial tins being as suitable as the Ame- | of their holdings ; whether itis proposed. 
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t> introduce legislation to enable migra- 
tion to be carried on to a larger extent, 
especially from the congested districts of 
the south-west, west. and north-west ; 
whether he has seen that Professor Ba!d- 
win considers that migration operations 
could be conducted successfully without 
the intervention of Companies of direc- 
tors and shareholders ; and, whether Go- 
vernnient is disposed to supply funds for 
the purpose to trustworthy persons, such 
as parish clergymen and others, on terms 
equally favourable with those granted to 
Companies ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I believe the Migration Clauses of the 
Tramways Act have so far not been put 
int» operation at all. I have not seen 


Professor Baldwin’s opinion; but the 
Government are not disposed to extend 
the Act in that direction to supply funds 
for the purpose to trustworthy persons, 
such as parish clergymen aud others, on 
terms equally favourable with those 
granted to Companies. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — NEWPORT 
AND WESTPORT UNIONS— 
COMPENSATION. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the intention of the Loreal 
Government Board for Ireland, on the 
amalgamation of the Newport Union 
with that of Westport, to deprive the 
cfficers of their situations, without com- 
pensation or superannuation, some of 
them having as many as eighteen years’ 
service ; whether such treatment would 
not be most unjust, and indict great 
hardships on the officials who have for 
many years discharged their respective 
duties satisfactorily; and, if he will 
state what the Government purpose 
doing with reference to these officia!s ? 

Mx. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have nothing to add to the answer 
which I gave to a Question of the hon. 
and learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) on this subjecton the 14thinstant. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—SKIBBEREEN UNION. 


Mr. DEASY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If 
the Local Government Board have re- 
ceived a communication from a guar- 
dian of the Skibbereen Union, objecting 
to the recent elections of chairman, vice- 
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chairman, and deputy vice-chairman, re- 
spectively, on the ground that the elec- 
tions were irregula:ly carried out; and, 
whether the Local Government Board 
will order new elections for the abovo 
officers ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: It 
appears that the voting at the first elec- 
tion was equal, and that, by unanimous 
consent, the election was postponed to a 
later date, when the three Chai:men 
werechosen. Two Guardians have since 
complained of the course pursued; but 
the Local Government Board see no 
reason whatever to interfere. 


EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY—CELTIC 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked the Chief Secretary to ths Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, What works have 
been printed by the Royal Academy 
since 1880 by means of the money re- 
ceived from Parliament under the an- 
nual votes ‘‘for the re-earches in con- 
nection with Celtic MSS.;” and, what 
Trish-English MSS. and translations havo 
been published since 1880 by the Royal 
Academy under the annual grants made 
to it “for the publication of Celtic 
MSS. ?” 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
The Secretary of the Academy informs 
me that since 1880 the grant for re- 
searches in connection with Celtic manu- 
scripts has been devoted to the prepara- 
tion of materials for an Irish-Eng'ish 
dictionary, which it will take several 
years to complete. The Academy havo 
not published any Celtic manuscr pt sinco 
188v, in which year Zhe ook of Leinster 
was issued ; but very considerable pro- 
gress has been made with 7he Book «f 
Bailymote, a very large manuscript which 
is in course of publication with Dr. 
Atkinson as editor. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—COOTEHILL UNION. 
Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire'and, 

If it is a fact that the clerk of Cootehill 

Union made the following statement in 

his letter to the Local Government Board, 

No. 14,583— 84, in answer to the 

allegations made against him by Mr. 

Owen M‘Cabe, candidate, and Rev. F. 

M‘Kenna, P.P. his nominator, para- 

graph 11:— 
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“This property” (Carmeen) “is held in 
trust by the persons named" (Most Rer. Dr. 
Donnelly, &c.) ‘* who lodged separate statements 
of claim on a valuation of £119, on which I 
allowed four votes, &c.;”’ 
if itis a fact that the clerk confirmed 
the above statement, with 25 others, by 
solemn oath at the subsequent inquiry, 
July 8th, 1884, before Mr. Armstrong, 
Local Government Board inspector ; if 
it is a fact that the clerk did not allow 
any property votes on the suid property 
of Carmeen, for which the Rev. F. 
M:Kenna, P.P. Latton, was proxy, and 
at whose residence the voting paper was 
left, inasmuch as the clerk alleged, at 
the counting of votes, that the property 
voting papers of the townland of Latton 
were mixsing, and could not be pro- 
duced ; that the clerk swore at the in- 
quiry, 8th July, he could not find the 
property voting papers of the townland 
of Latton at the counting of votes, and 
of course did not allow them; that the 
fact that the clerk did not allow any 
property votes for Carmeen is notorious, 
having occurred in the board room in 
the presence of all interested, and sworn 
to at a public inquiry, and is in the 
knowledge of the Local Government 
Board ; and, if it is a fact that Mr. Owen 
M‘Cabe and Rev. F. M‘Kenna, P.P., 
lave again and again directed in a 
special manner the attention of the 
Local Government Board to the contra- 
dictory swearing of the clerk in this 
matter ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Perhaps the hon. Member will kindly 
postpone this Question till Thursday 
next. It has been necessary to commu- 
nicate with the clerk, and his explana- 
tion has not yet reached me. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—-ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—KILLESHANDRA. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is he aware that James Grenan, of 
Aughavasin, Killeshandra, states that 
Mr. Wm. Hamilton, J.P. is the person 
who signed or procured to be signed a 
voting paper at last election of Poor Law 
guardians for Killeshandra electoral in 
the name of Captain Beresford, although 
it was impossible for that gentleman to 
have signed it; and, whether, if on in- 
quiry he finds the facts as stated, he 
will take any proceedings against Mr. 
Hamilton; and, ifso, what action? — 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am not aware of any such state of 
facts. James Grenan, senior, and James 
Grenan, junior, both deny that they 
made any such statement as that im- 
puted, and Mr. William Hamilton, J.P., 
states that he did not take away the 
papers, and did not sign them. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)—SALMON WEIR 
ON THE LENNON, RAMELTON. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, on the River Lennon, near 
Ramelton, there is a weir over which 
salmon cannot pass (except in high 
floods, which are rare in the fishing 
season) and below this weira poo] about 
500 yards in length, in which the owner 
of the fishery, Sir Augustus Stewart, 
keeps a boat and net, and whether his 
employés have for a long time past been 
in the habit of fishing the pool illegally 
at night; whether Reports on this sub- 
ject have been made, without result, to 
the inspector of the district; and, whe- 
ther Sir Augustus Stewart is a D.L. of 
the county Donegal ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN: 
The facts are as stated in the Question, 
except as oa the legality of the 
course pursued. Sir Augustus Stewart 
claims to be possessed of a several fishery 
at the place in question, and that the 
right has been exercised for the last 50 
years, and during time immemorial. 
There are special exemptions in the Act 
for cases of this kind, both with 1espect 
to fishing within 200 yards of a dam 
and to fishing at night, which are other- 
wise illegal. 


EXPLOSIVES ACT—ENFORCEMENT OF 
ACT IN IRELAND. 

Mr. P. J. POWER asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, in view of the fact that thesaleries 
paid to inspectors under the Explosives 
Act (Ireland) are a heavy and unjust 
burden on local rates, and that megis- 
trates in Ireland have generally declined 
to avail of the services of the constabu- 
lary for the purposes of this Act, he will 
recommend that measures be taken to 
have the duties of inspectors under said 
Act discharged -by meurbers of the con- 
stabulary.? oe aah yer 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
A Circular was issued in October last to 
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local authorities in Ireland — who are 
not in all cases the magistrates at Petty 
Sessions—informing them that they may 
appoint members of the Constabulary to 
_act as Inspectors under the Explosives 
Act. Iam not aware what number of 
constables have been so far appointed ; 
and in the opinion of the Irish Govern- 
ment a sufficient time has not yet elapsed 
to enable a correct idea to be formed of 
the extent to which local authorities will 
avail themselves of the concession. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ATHY BOARD 
; OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, at a recent meeting of the 
Athy Board of Guardians, the majority 
of that body appointed as persons to 
make out the lists of voters for the 

arishes in the union seven persons, the 
eters of the National League 
Branches in each parish; whether the 
Board has not, at a subsequent meeting, 
agreed to remunerate them; whether 
such appointment was made in spite of 
the statement of the clerk that the usual 
course was to appoint the rate collectors 
for the purpose, but that the preference 


was 7‘ to the Secretaries of the Na- 
a 


tional League as such; whether the 
appointment was made without notice, 
and notwithstanding the suggestion that 
a fortnight’s notice of the intention to 
appoiuvt the Secretaries of the League ; 
and, whether the Local Government 
Board in Ireland will take steps to re- 
call such appointment and to secure the 
appointment of proper parties ? 

r. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
understand the Athy Board of Guardians 
have selected persons who are not the 
rate collectors to assist the clerks of the 
Union in the preparation of the voters 
lists, and the Local Government Board 
have communicated with them, pointing 
out the irregularity of the proceedings. 


LAND REGISTRY OFFICE—RETURNS. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, What is the 
number of estates placed on the register 
on first registration in the Office of 
Land Registry during the half-year to 
30th June, 1884, an the half-year to 
Sist December, 1884 ? 

. Mz. HIBBERT: The number of es- 
tates placed on the register in the first 
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six months of 1884 was 215, of which 
two only were on first registration ; in 
the second six months the figures were 
230 and four. 


NAVY—ARMAMENT FOR SHIPS COM. 
PLETING FOR SEA. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, If he is assured 
that a complete equipment of guns and 
their mountings or carriages, and tor- 
pedoes, will be ready in ample time for 
the fourteen new ships of war in addi- 
tion to the Congueror and Colossus, which 
are to be completed for sea before the 
end of the present financial year ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: It is fully 
expected that the guns, gun mountings, 
torpedoes, and torpedo carriages will be 
ready in time for the whole of these 
ships. 


NAVY (SHIPS)—COST OF SHIPS 
BUILDING. 

Sm EDWARD J. REED asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether he 
has examined the recent amended Re- 
turn which sets forth the cost of Her 
Majesty’s Ships laid down since March 
1880; and, if so, whether he is able to 
confirm the statement made by the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty to the House, on 
Monday last, to the effect that ‘the 
Return had been very carefully drawn 
up, and might be accepted by the House 
as correct,”’ or whether the alleged cost 
was, in every case, below the actual cost 
of the completed ship ? 

Sre'THOMAS BRASSEY: The figures 
have been examined and found to give 
correctly the cost of hulls and engines, 
with fittings. Masts, yards, rigging, 
and stores, and the incidental and es- 
tablishment charges are not included. 
The Return is similar to those formerly 
given on the Motion of the late Mr. 
Laird. 

Mr. CARBUTT: I wish to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
there is any-truth in the report which 
appeared in Zhe Observer of yesterday, 
that the Government have bought an 
iron-clad from the Italian Government ; 
and, if so, will he state what are the 
armaments of that iron-clad ? 

Srrk THOMAS BRASSEY: I cannot 
reply to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber without Notice. 

Mr. CARBUTT: I beg to give Notice, 
as the Secretary to the Admiralty does 
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not know whether an iron-clad has been 
bought, that I shall repeat the Question 


to-morrow. 


CIVIL SERVICE (PARLIAMENTARY 
CANDIDATURE) — MR. WILLIAM 
JOHNSTON, INSPECTOR OF FISH- 
ERIES, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called tothe statement in Zhe Belfast News 
Letter that Mr. William Johnston, one 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Fisheries 
in Ireland, had written to the Orange 
Grand Master, “expressing his readi- 
ness, if called upon, to contest one of the 
divisions of Belfast at the General Elec- 
tion,”’ and that an uncontradicted state- 
ment has also been published, announc- 
ing that Mr. Johnston has been selected 
as the Tory candidate for one of the 
divisions of Down; is this the same 
Official from whom a former Irish Secre- 
tary stated he had obtained a written 
pledge that he would abstain from 
polities while in office; had Mr. John- 
ston previously been several times cau- 
tioned by the Irish Executive for inflam- 
matory speeches ; is the Lord Lieutenant 
aware of the existence of the Treasury 
Minute of 12th November last, wherein 
the First Lord, referring to those civil 
servants who ‘‘announce themselves 

ublicly as candidates for seats in the 
ouse,” states it to be the usage of the 

Department that a civil servant should 
resign ‘‘as soon as he issues his address 
to the electors, or in any other manner 
announces himself as a candidate,” and 
that this regulation has now been made 
an Order in Council; has Mr. William 
Jobnston resigned office as fishery in- 
spector; is it the fact that, although 
several weeks have elapsed since the 
announcement of his candidature, no 
steps have been taken by Earl Spencer 
to enforce the Order in Council; and, 
what is the explanation of the Irish Go- 
vernment? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Mr. Johnston states that he has not an- 
nounced himself publicly as a candidate 
for a seat in the House of Commons, nor 
has he issued any address, uor, as he 
believes, in any way infringed the Order 
in Council. He also states that he has 
not been selected as a candidate for one 
of the divisions of Down. The case will 
be dealt with by the Irish Government 
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in strict accordance with the Order in 
Council should the occasion arise. 

Mr. HEALY: Has the sight hon, 
Gentleman seen a letter from Mr. John- 
ston in The Belfast Evening News, in 
which the following passage occurs :— 

“The 12th of July is a ching, and all 
over Ulster, in Pn fr the approaching elec- 
tion, it will have a national importance. On 
that occasion I hope to take my place amongst 
my Orange brethren, and I hope hereafter to 
gave emphasis to my views when Member for 
South Belfast.” 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
have not heard of it, and I can only sey 
it is somewhat inconsistent with the 
letters I have received from Mr. John- 
ston. I have said that as soon as it 
appears that Mr. Johnston is taking 
such a position as a candidate for Par- 
liament as to bring him within the 
Order of Council the Government will 
act upon it. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether Mr. 
Johnston had recently broken red pen 
which he formerly gave, and had made 
political speeches ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
have not seen anything of the kind. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether one of 
the terms of the Order in Council was 
not to the effect—‘‘ As soon as any ciyil 
servant issues his address to the elec- 
tors, or in any other way announces 
himself as a candidate;” and whe- 
ther Mr. Johnston had not fulfilled 
that cundition when he stated that he 
hoped to be the Member for South 
Belfast ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Mr. Johnston, in his letter, says ex- 
pressly that he has not announced him- 
self publicly as a candidate for a seat in 
the ‘eons of Commons, nor issued any 
address, nor in any way infringed the 
Order in Council. 

Mr. HEALY gave Notice that he 
would call attention to the matter. 


DEPARTMENT—REVISED. 
IN THE 


EDUCATION 
CODE, 1885—EDUCATION 
HIGHLANDS. 


Mr. MUNRO-FERGUSON asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council, Whether it is proposed, under 
the Code for 1885, to make any special 
provision for bettering the state of edu- 
cation in the Highlands, and to lighten. 
the burden of the school rates in those 
districts ? ; 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes; Sir. We 
have prepared a Minute, which we sball 
lay on the Table in a day or two, to- 
gether with a Memorandum explaining 
its operation, which will have the effect 
of promoting education and lightening 
the burden of school rates in the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — EDUCA- 
TION LOANS. 

Mr. ISAAC WILSON asked the Vice 
President of the Cummittee of Council, 
Whether he has received any remon- 
strance in reference to the Treasury 
Minnte of the 26th of February relative 
to Education luans; and, whether he 
will urge upon the Treasury the im- 
portance of some extension of the term 
of repayment from thirty-five to fifty 
years? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I believe one 
School Board has remonstrated against 
the recent Treasury Minute; but I am 
assured by the Treasury that they are 
unable. without public loss, to extend 
the terms of the loans or reduce the rate 
of interest. Loans can now be made 
for a term of 35 years at 3} per cent, 
and for 50 years at 4 percent. This is 


a reluction of 4 per cent on the first, 
and } per cent on the second term. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REGIS- 
TRATION OF VOTERS) (IRELAND) 
—DONEGAL UNION. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Seere- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
with regard to the refusal of the clerk 
of the Donegal Union to perform the 
duty of serving notices cast upon him 
by the Franchise Act, Whether the Irish 
Local Government Board have sent an 
inspector to Donegal to secure that per- 
sons entitled to the Parliamentary Fran- 
chise are not excluded from the register 
by reason of the default of the clerk, 
and if an inspector has been d«spatched, 
what report has heen received from him ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN: 
There is no necessity to send an Inspec- 
tor to make inquiries into this matter. 
The clerk is proceeding to discharge his 
duties under the Act. 

Mr. SEXTUN asked whether the 
Local Government Board would issue a 
Circular to the Boards of Guardians 
pointing out the consequences that would 
ensue from delay ? 
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Mx. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
= the Government had issued a Cir- 
cular. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had seen the state- 
ment that the clerk of the Sligo Union 
had refused to proceed unless they paid 
him first £40. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
No; Sir. I have not. 


EGYPT (TITE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE) 
—THE CAMEL CORPS. 


Coroytt MILNE-HOME asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If, now that 
warlike operations in the Soudan are 
suspended, the Cavalry portions of the 
“*Camel Corps” will be permitted im- 
mediately to rejoin their regiments, or 
be sent fur service elsewhere as Cavalry ? 

Tuz Marevess or HARTINGTON: 
From communications I have had with 
Lord Wolseley, I infer that the con- 
sideration of this question can only take 
place after the concentration of the 
troops towards the North has made a 
certain degree of progress. 


ARMY—HEALTH OF THE ARMY— 
PHTHISIS. 


Sm HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has been called to an article, 
which appeared recently in Zhe United 
Service Guzette, on the subject of Phthisis 
in the Army; and, whether the statistics 
quoted in that article, of the serious 
lo-ses to the Army every year caused by 
that disease are correct; and, if so, 
what steps have been taken to test tho 
value of the alleged discovery of a suc- 
cessful scientific treatment of this most 
fatal disease ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Assuming that the article referred to is 
one which appeared in Zhe United Ser- 
vice Gazette of the 28th of February last, 
I have to say that the figures quoted 
are individually accurate. The mea- 
sure, however, of the annual loss from 
phthisis is the deaths plus the discharges 
from that disease; whereas the writer 
has added the invaliding home, which 
is, in effect, taking the invalided soldiers 
twice over. Regrettable as is the loss 
to the Army from pbthisis, there is 
no proof given that the loss of life 
would be materially less among a body 
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of equal strength of men in other em- 
ployment, drawn from the same class, 
and at the same ages. The ages for 
military employment are those at which 
consumption is ordinarily the most fatal. 
The Army Medical Staff are only too 
glad to adopt every measure of proved 
efficacy in combating this terrible disease; 
but the nature of the remedy referred to 
in the newspaper article under conside- 
ration is not stated specifically enough 
to enable the authorities to say whether 
it has been tried, or should be tried. 


NAVY—SCARLATINA IN THE 
“BRITANNIA” TRAINING SHIP. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Secre- | ga 


tary to the Admiralty, If he can state 
the result of the inquiry into the causes 
of the Jate outbreak of scarlatina among 
the cadets on board the Sritannia at 
Daitmouth ; if it is the case that there 
was, and still is, only one untrained 
female nurse in the cottage hospital, 
notoriously ignorant of the proper mode 
of treating persons suffering fiom seri- 
ous illness, inattentive to her duty, 
negligent of those under her care, and 
disapproved of by the medical officers ; 
if it is true that this woman was heard 
to desire a cadet suffering from scarla- 
tina, and who was seized with a violent 
attack of croup, to stop coughing, as he 
was doing it on purpose, and whether 
at this time she had as many as ten 
cadets under her sole care; if it is the 
ease that there was in the cadet hospital 
only one trained and competent nurse 
to attend to twenty cadets, all suffering 
from scarlatina; whether, during the 
outbreak, there was any system of Caily 
medical inspection to ascertain whether 
any further cadets had developed sus- 
picious symptoms, or whether it is true 
that in many cases those boys who were 
sickening did not go into the sick bay 
till the symptoms were fully developed, 
and till compelled to do so by their 
comrades; if it is the case that there is 
only a screen between the sick bay 
where the suspected cases were located 
and the parts of the ship to which the 
ship’s crew and other cadets had access, 
and whether the whole of the cadets 
were compelled to go into a cold bath 
each morning, without previously ascer- 
taining whether they were in a fit state 
for such treatment. and in some cases 


took the cold bath the very day of being 
sent to hospital with ecarlatina ; if it is | 
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the case that two boys were sent on 
shore to hospital at 9 p.m. in an open 
boat, without any additional covering or 
clothing, with their temperature at 104 
and 102, and with the rash fully de- 
veloped, while another was kept on 
board till he was so ill that he fell down 
when walking up from the boat, and 
had to be carried into hospital ; and, in 
the case of the last of the thirty cadets 
who were attacked, whether he was kept 
under supervision all day, and not sent 
to hospital till the evening, in conse- 
quence of the absence of the medical 
officer ; and, if he will cause a searching 
inquiry to be instituted into these alle- 
tions? 

Sr THOMAS BRASSEY : The hon. 
Member will scarcely look for a cate- 
gorical answer to the numerous Ques- 
tions which he has put on the Paper 
with reference to the recent outbreak of 
scarlatina in the Hritannia. I shall be 
glad to lay a full Report on the Table. 
It cannot but be a source of satisfaction 
to know that, out of 43 cases, none 
proved fatal. 


EGYPT AND FRANCE—SEIZURE OF THE 
“ BOSPHORE EGYPTIEN ’—RUPTURE 
OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State fcr Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Miuisters have now received informa- 
tion to the effect that the French Chargé 
d’Affaires has, on behalf of the French 
Republic, threatened to break off diplo- 
matic relations with Egypt, and to 
withdraw from the financial agreement 
and guarantee now before Parliament ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Iam happy to state, in answer to the 
Question of the hon. Member, that Her 
Majesty’s Government are on the point 
of coming to an arrangement on this 
question satisfactory to France, Egypt, 
and themselves. The negotiations be- 
tween the French Ambassador and Lord 
Granville have been conducted on con- 
ciliatory and courteous terms, without 
any intimation being given of a cha- 
racter which might have raised serious 
obstacles on our part. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Will 
the noble Lord give no further informa- 
tion on the subject ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have already stated that we are about 
on the point of arriving at a settlement. 
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Mr. O’KELLY: Does that include 
reparation to France ? 
rp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have said that I cannot give details. 


EGYPT (AFFAIRS OF THE SOUDAN)— 
THE KASSALA GARRISON. 

Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received any information 
from Kassala; and, if any measures 
will be taken to rescue the besieged 
garrison ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir Evelyn Baring has reported that 
the garrisons of Amadib, Senbit, and 
Galabat have been successfully relieved, 
but that up to the 22nd instant there 
was no further news of Kassala. I 
have already stated that the relief 
of Kassala does not come within the 
sphere of the projected military opera- 
tions. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)—BOARD OF 
CONSERVATORS, COLERAINE 
DISTRICT. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


Whether he is aware that the working 
licensed fishermen of Lough Neagh, up- 
wards of three hundred in number, 
complain that they have power to elect 
only four out of twenty-four members 
of the Board of Conservators of the 
Coleraine district; whether the total 
number of licences of all kinds issued 
annually in that district is not more 
than about four hundred ; what propor- 
tion of the funds administered by the 
Board of Conservators is derived from 
the licence duty paid by the working 
fishermen; whether the fishermen re- 

resent that some of the Conservators, 
Solee themselves the owners of salmon 
fisheries on the Bann, between Lough 
Neagh and the sea, are hostile to the 
industry of the working men who fish 
the lake, and have caused the institution 
of regulations which impede and harass 
the working men to such an extent as 
to deprive them of the means of sub- 
sistence; whether the fishermen claim 
that Lough Neagh should be constituted 
a separate district; whether, the voting 
for elections of members of the present 
Board being open, the water bailiffs are 
in the habit of using intimidation to 
induce the working fishermen to give 
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their votes for certain candidates; whe- 
ther the fishermen declare that the loss 
of the lives of four of their body in the 
Lough, on the 26th November last, was 
caused by the want of a suitable landing 
place; and, whether the Inspectors of 

rish Fisheries will hold a public inquiry 
into, and make a report upon, the seve- 
ral complaints in question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No complaints on any of these matters 
have reached the Government or the 
Inspectors of Fisheries within recent 
years. The proper course would be for 
the parties who consider themselves 
aggrieved to address a Memorial to 
the Lord Lieutenant, setting out the 
particulars of their complaint, and a 
decision would then be come to as to 
whether cause is shown for a public 
inquiry. 


COLLIERIES—EVICTION OF MINERS 
AT DENABY COLLIERY. 

Mr. BROADHURST (for Mr. Burt) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If his attention has 
been called to the eviction of a large 
number of miners and their families 
from their houses at Desaby Main 
Colliery; whether he is aware that 
when a workman obtains employment 
at the colliery named he is compelled to 
live in a house belonging to the Com- 
pany, provided the Company have a 
house unoccupied, even though the 
workman may be able to obtain a better 
and cheaper house elsewhere; whether 
he is aware that the workmen are 
foreed to sign an agreement to allow 
the rent to be deducted from their 
wages; and, whether, if the facts be as 
stated, he is prepared to deal with tie 
subject by fresh legislation, so as to 
prevent an infringement of the spirit, 
if not the letter, of the Truck Act? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he had received a Report from 
the Inspector of the district in which 
this colliery was situated, and it was to 
the effect that no pressure had been 
brought to bear upon the colliers to in- 
duce them to occupy the houses belong- 
ing to the Colliery Company. It seemed 
to be a condition that if the men oceu- 
pied those houses the rent would be de- 
ducted from their wages. Under these 
circumstances, it appeared to him (Sir 
William Harcourt) that there was no 


infringement of the Truck Act. 








NAVY-—STATE OF THE NAVY—NOTICE 
OF MOTION (SIR EDWARD J. REED). 


Sm EDWARD J.-REED asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
will name a day upon which he will 
enable me to move my proposed Reso- 
Jution expressive of the anxiety of this 
House respecting the state of the Navy? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think that my 
hon. Friend, notwithstanding that he 
has put this Question on the Paper, will 
not be surprised if I tell him that I have 
no such power. At the present time it 
is entirely beyond my power to name a 
day for such a purpose in the present 
state of the engagements of the House. 
The Navy is largely involved in the de- 
bates we have had for two nights, and is 
also largely involved in the important pro- 
posal which will come before the House 
to-night. After that proposal is disposed 
of, if my hon. Friend should still think it 
important, when we come to make our 
arrangements with regard to the Busi- 
ness of the Session—and the time for 
that, I hope, is very close at hand—it 
will be quite open to him to renew the 
Question. 

Str EDWARD J. REED gave Notice 
that he would renew his Question after 
the Vote of Credit. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIATIONS 
—REFERENCE TO ARBITRATION. 


~ Me. GOURLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, in the event 
of Her Majesty’s Government being un- 
able to adjust their existing difficulties 
with His Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
and Government of Russia, be will en- 
deavour to bring about a reference of 
all questions in dispute to the Presi- 
dent and Government of the United 
States ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : This Question is 
substantially a renewal of Questions 
which have been put by hon. Members, 
and I can only answer in the same 
general terms. I must ask hun. Mem- 
bers who have put these Questions to be 
content for the present with that answer, 
and with the assurance that we are quite 
sensible of the heavy responsibility under 
which we lie to maintain the honour 
and good faith of the country, and, on 
the other hand, to use every means con- 
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CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—SIR PETER LUMSDEN’S 
TELEGRAM. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, With reference to para- 
graph 6 of General Lumsden’s tele- 
gram— 

“General Komaroff states ‘ Afghan audacity 
and arrogance increased by degrees.’ Reply: 
It may have been so, but, if so, it was entirely 
poderen by Russian action, as the Afghans did 
all they could to avoid collision, and it was 
solely owing to their patience and forbearance, 
during two months of incessant irritation, that 
peace has been so long; ”’ 
and, whether the Government had any 
intimation from Sir Peter Lumsden, or 
from any other source, of this “ incessant 
irritation ;”? and, if so, what action Her 
Majesty’s Government took on receipt 
of this information ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My answer is 
that from inquiry I find that there has 
been a statement of a somewhat vague 
and general character of this kind from 
Sir Peter Lumsden. It is very vague 


and general, and it has been duly re- 
ferred to Sir Peter Lumsden for ex- 
planation. 


Mr. ONSLOW: Has there been any 
answer from St. Petersburg to the re- 
presentations of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Anything mate- 
rial and intelligible we have endeavoured 
to make known to the House; but I 
doubt whether we could go further until 
the time comes—if it should come— 
when it would be proper that the House 
should see the whole mixed matter of 
these telegrams altogether, andhavethe . 
entire question before it. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH (IRELAND) 
THE ARCHBISHOPRIC OF DUBLIN— 
MR. ERRINGTON'S MISSION. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If it is true, as posi- 
tively asserted by the Rome corre- 
spondent of The Standard, that the Bri- 
tish Government have caused represen- 
tations to be made by Mr. George 
Errington, M.P. to the Sovereign Pontiff, 
with the object of preventing the ap- 
pointment by His Holiness of the Very 
Reverend Dr. Walsh, Vicar Capitular of 
the Catholic See of Dublin, to be the 
Archbishop of that See ? 

Ms. GLADSTONE: In answer to this 





sistent with that object. 





| Question T have to say that the Cabinet 
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have never, so far as I am aware, had 
any cognizance of any communication 
between Mr. Errington and His Holiness 
the Pope, and certainly not upon the 
occasion t» which the Question refers. If 
I am asked whether any individual 
Member of the Governmert has used 
any such representations, as distinct 
from the Cabinet, my reply is that I am 
not aware of it. 

Me. SEXTON: I beg to give Notice 
that I shall call attention, on the Vote 
for the Foreign Office, to this matter, 
and endeavour to ascertain whether any 
Member of the Government has cansed 
representations to be made to the Holy 
See in reference to the internal govern- 
meat of the Catholic Church. 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS — 
CENTRAL ASIA — RUSSIA AND AF- 
GHANISTAN — DIPLOMATIC NEGO- 
TIATIONS. 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to ask the Prime Minister, in re- 
gard tothe course of Business this even- 
ing, Whether he will be willing to agree, 
as soon as he has made his statement, to 
the adjournment of the debate, so that 
there may be time to consider what 
course ought to be taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am in very 
great doubt whether that request will be 
made after the statement is made; but 
I certainly can enter into no preliminary 
arrangement on the subject. Probably 
the right hon. Gentleman will ask me 
whether I have any further intelligence 
with regard to the telegrams from Sir 
Peter Lumsden. The state of the case 
is this—Sir Peter Lumsden has from time 
to time transmitted certain pieces of intel- 
ligence partaking very much, on account 
of his position, of the nature of rumour, 
and sometimes apparently altogether of 
the nature of rumour, with respect to 
which we have referred to St. Peters- 
burg whenever there appeared a case for 
doing so. On Saturday we had a tele- 

ram from Sir Peter Lumsden, in which 
e states that he has instructed Mr. 

Stephen, whose naute is probably known 

to many Members of the House, to leave 

for London, in order to convey to Lord 

Granville a map and detailed despatch 

of all the circumstances connected with 

the Russian attack on the Afghans at 

Penjdeb, as also with a view of commu- 

nicating to him the actual position of 

affairs. I think it very doubtful whe- 


Mr. Gladstone 





ther we shall receive any isolated infor- 
mation which it would be desirable to 
lay before the House on the point. It 
is with great satisfaction I have heard 
of the mission of Mr. Stephen. The 
date of his arrival here I am not able to 
fix, because I do not know exactly the 
time the journey may eccupy. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I wich 
to ask the Prime Minister whether he 
can state now if a despatch by M. de 
Giers, which appeared in all the English 
newspapers of the 23rd, and which threw 
the responsibility for the unfortunate 
affair at Penjdeh on Sir Peter Lums- 
den’s escort, and on the mee'ing be- 
tween the Viceroy and the Ameer—I 
wish to ask whether this despatch is au- 
thentic or not ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I believe this 
Question was replied to on a former day. 
My noble Friend the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs stated that it would 
not be expedient for us to give any an- 
swer in regard to that subject at the 
present time. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Are we right 
in supposing that Mr. Stephen has 
started from Meshed, or is he still with 
Sir Peter Lumsden ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not able to 
answer that Question. The telegram 
was, I think, stated by me in effect. I 
cannot tell whether at the moment of 
the despatch of this telegram he was 
with Sir Peter Lumsden or not. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman say when Mr. 
Stephen may be expected ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We will make 
inquiry about the matter. 

rn. RITCHIE: I wish to ask whe- 
ther the Government propose to suspend 
and postpone the negotiations with 
Russia on this question till Mr. Stephen 
arrives ? 


Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Mr. HEALY: Might I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister if it 
is intended to take the Irish Registration 
Bill further in Committee to-night ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) BILL. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON asked, Whe- 

ther, in the event of the Report stage of 
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the Parliamentary Elections (Redistri- 
bution) Bill being concluded on Tues- 
day, the Government intended to take 
Wednesday for their Business ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said. he was told 
that there was no probability of the Re- 

rt of the Parliamentary Elections 
(Redistribution) Bill being finished on 
Tuesday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——E— 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


VOTE OF CREDIT—DIVISION OF THE 
VOTE,.— RESOLUTION, 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in moving that 
the Speaker do now leave the Chair, 
said: Sir, I think that it would be in 
accordance with the course usually pur- 
sued by the House on these occasions 
that we should go into Committee on the 
Vote of Credit, and that upon getting 
into Committee I should propose the 
Vote and state to the House such con- 
siderations as I think bear upon the 
question whether the House should 
grant the Vote or not. I regret that 
the hon. Member for Queen’s County 


(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) proposes to raise 
asa preliminary question the division 
of the Vote of Credit, and to ask the 
House to affirm that the expenses on 
account of the Soudan Expedition shall 
be considered separately from those on 
account of military and naval expendi- 


ture. Having this proposal befvre me, 
what I intend to do is as follows—to 
state very briefly indeed the reasons 
why I hope that Motion may not be 
addressed to the House. I may sucesed 
ia that object, or the hon. Member may 

rs'st in pressing the Motion on the 

ouse. If the debate should become 
general and broader questions are raised, 
and there is a desire for further infor- 
mation as to the general merits of the 
Vote, I should have no alternative but 
to state to the House what I had in- 
tended to say on the Vote itself. At 
present, I will only speak on the ques- 
tion of the divi-ion of the Vote. Lhave 
no hesitation in admitting that where 
two Votes are proposed in the nature of 
Votes of Credit for Services which are 
not only distinct, but which are likely 
to remain distinet until they are respec- 
tively accomplished, the proper course is 
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to submit those sums as separate Votes 
of Credit, and to ask a rate au- 
thority from the House to ‘deal with each, 
so that the money granted for each may 
be applied to that for which it was 
granted, and not for the other. But the 
consideration which has Jed us to sub- 
mit this sum in one Vote is of an en- 
tirely practical character. It is that, 
although in their apparent objects these 
Votes are separate, yet in their possible 
application they are not separate. I 
have before stated to the House that 
under no circumstances would the Go- 
vernment take upon itself to apply to 
the Soudan Expedition the Votes we are 
about to ask under the head of special 
preparations; but I reserved entirely, 
and I hope the House may approve our 
reserving, the discretion to apply the 
money taken for the Soudan Services to 
ry which would fall under the 

ead of special preparations. The very 
ground on which we make our proposal 
with regard to the Votes for the Soudan 
Services is that the grant admits, and 
even, to some extent, contemplates, the 
application of a portion of the money 
for what we now know as special pre- 
parations. Under those circumstances, 
it would be very inconvenient that we 
should be tied either to spend in the 
Soudan money not required for purposes 
in the Soudan, or else that we should 
be under the necessity, before we could 
use any of these moneys granted by 
Parliament for the special preparations, 
which we deem to be of the highest 
material importance, of again giving 
Notice, again raising debate, and again 
proposing a separate Vote of Credit for 
the purposes for which we ask special 
preparation. Well, Sir, that appears to 
us to be a reasonable view of the case ; 
and, if it is not, I must put it to the 
House that if it is not distinctly unrea- 
sonable in the view of the House, no- 
thing could be more inexpedient than 
that, upon a question which is one of 
practical convenience rather than of dis- 
tinct principle, we should go to an issue 
with anything like lengthened discus- 
sion, and with division of Party forces 
in face of the world, and at the present 
moment, and in the present cireum- 
stances of the Empire. I thought, Sir, 
that I had pointed out that a perfectly 
unexceptionable way of raising the dis- 
cussion was reserved to any Gentleman 
by moving the diminution of the Vote 
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in the Committee ; but I do not dwell on 
that. I hope the House will not see 
ground for entertaining even that Mo- 
tion. I sincerely hope that there will 
not be a disposition to press the Amend- 
ment now before us. It would certainly 
be our duty to resist it; and I think it 
would be far more convenient that we 
should be allowed to go into Committee, 
and that I should be allowed to make 
my statement. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Stafford Northcote), if he saw 
cause, or any other, would then either 
demand time or take whatever course he 
pleases; but we should have, at any 
rate, a single question before us, and we 
should not be divided at the very thresh- 
old of the matter by discussion on a 
point of procedure, with respect to 
which I think it is hardly to be doubted 
that we have reserved to ourselves rea- 
sonable discretion in asking the House 
to vote this eum in such a way that 
moneys granted primd facie for the pur- 
poses of the Soudan may, should it 
appear to be practicable, be applied for 
the purposes of the special preparations. 
— that you, Sir, now leave the 
air. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR, in rising 
to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable that the Vote of Credit to be sub- 
mitted in Committee of Supply on account of 
the Soudan Expedition should be considered 
separately from the Vote of Credit to be sub- 
mitted on account of other Military and Naval 
expenditure,” 
said, he could assure his right hon. 
Friend that in putting his Amendment 
on the Puper he was not at all actuated 
by Party motives. Nothing of the kind 
was contemplated. He had no particu- 
lar personal desire to press his Motion. 
In order to ascertain whether it was ne- 
cessary to take any preliminary objections 
to the Vote, he had consulted the au- 
thorities of the House. His only mo- 
tive ia submitting his Amendment was 
to secure, if possible, a clear and in- 
telligible discussion of the two very 
different matters proposed to be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the House. 
He objected very much to the Votes 
being so proposed, because he believed 
it involved an entire departure from a 
long line of precedents, and might be 


Mr. Gladstone 
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fraught with mischievous consequences, 
There had been, since the Crimean War, 
an almost uninterrupted series of Votes 
of Credit ; and every single one of them, 
down to this one, was taken for a sepa- 
rate Service. The present proposal of 
the Government involved a departure. 
He instanced the Votes of Credit for 
South Africa, for the Abyssinian War, 
and the Vote of Credit in 1870, when 
there was war in Europe. Votes of 
Credit in those days were given under 
rules much less stringent than existed 
now. His main contention. however, 
was that the Vote for the Soudan should 
not be a Vote of Credit at all, but a 
Supp'ementary Estimate. The Vote for 
£11,000,000 was divided into two perts, 
and these were again sub-divided. As 
to the £4,500,000 for the Soudan, after 
making allowances for all the demands 
that the Prime Minister had enume- 
rated, including even the Nile steamers, 
there was a balance of £2,750,000. 
This was for military expenditure ; ‘but 
there was to be no expedition to Khar- 
toum, and there were to be no further 
operations in the Soudan. It would be 
easy for the able official accountants to 
give an approximate idea of what pro- 
portion of this balance would be needed 
for the cost of the occupation of Suakin 
by the British or Indian troops. Then, 
as to the £6,500,000 for special pre- 
parations. The naval expenditure was 
to consist of £2,500,000, and the Prime 
Minister told them how that was to be 
spent—in torpedoes and guns for the 
Navy. Now, what the Prime Minister 
was asking for was that not only should 
the £4,000,000 under ‘‘ spevial prepara- 
tions” be appropriated to military ex- 
penditure, but that, without any definite 
authorization, he should be able to draw 
upon the £2,750,000 nominally taken 
for the Soudan, but which it was calcu- 
lated would never be wanted for the 
Soudan. Thus, a sum of £6,750,000 
was asked for for the Army, to be dis- 
posed of in any way the Government 
liked. Why? Because their misma- 
nagement of the Army administration 
had been so grievous and glaring that 
it was the only way they could possibly 
find for covering the deficits in the Army 
Estimates. By the alteration of the rule 
applicable to this matter, the Govern- 
ment had been able to elude financial 
scrutiny during the past few years. 
Upon the authority of the Accountant 
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General, he could state that when once 
a Vote of Credit had been to 
the House parted with all its control 
over the expenditure of the amount of 
that Vote. So much was this the case, 
that in 1879, in a letter printed at the 
end of the Appropriation Accounts of 
that year, the Lords of the Treasury 
said— 

“Votes of Credit are not current only for 
the year in which they are taken, and my Lords 
make it a rule to substitute for them wherever 

ible Supplementary Estimates. These latter 
eave less discretion to the spending Depart- 
ments.”’ 
In 1879, when a Vote of Credit was 
agreed to in reference to the war in 
South Africa, the Comptroller General 
was unable to certify that the amount 
of money voted for that war had been 
actually expended for that purpose, and 
not for general purposes. From a state- 
ment made by the Prime Minister, it 
appeared to be perfectly competent for 
the Government to make a reasonably 
close approximation to the expenditure 
which still remained to be incurred in 
connection with the Soudan. The Go- 
vernment had, therefore, all the ma- 
terials before them for proposing a 


Supplementary Estimate instead of a 


Vote of Credit. The presenting of 
such an Estimate would be in accord- 
ance with the advanced financial ar- 
rangements of the country, with the 
strong recommendations of the Public 
Accounts Committee, and with the rules 
laid down by the Treasury itself, and to 
be observed by the spending Depart- 
ments when asking for sums on account 
like the present. The Prime Minister 
had told the House last week that he 
would give them an assurance that no 
portion of the Vote of Credit to be taken 
for the Soudan Service should be appro- 
priated for the other Service. He, for 
one, feared that the language of the 
right hon. Gentleman on the present 
occasion would somewhat detract from 
that feeling of confidence with which 
hon. Members might otherwise have 
been inclined to look back to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s utterances of last week. 
Before this question was disposed of, he 
trusted that three right hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite, who were experienced Parlia- 
meutarians—some known for their po- 
litical consistency, and some less re- 
markable for that quality—would take 
the trouble to look over the speeches 
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which they had severally delivered in a 
famous debate in 1878. The right hon. 
Gentlemen to whom he referred were 
the Members for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), — 
and for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
and the present Prime Minister. On 
the occasion to which he referred, the 
present Opposition brought forward a 
proposal similar to that now introduced 
—namely, a Vote of £6,000,000—to 
enable the Government of the day to 
make a show, as was thought right and 
proper, before the world, in view of 
certain hostilities which they anticipated 
would occur. He did not know that he 
should put the House to the trouble of 
dividing upon his Amendment, because 
he believed that the end he had in view 
would be fully satisfied by his drawing 
attention to the technical question. He 
had taken the course he had done be- 
cause he was somewhat afraid that it 
might be ruled that the Motion he had 
placed upon the Paper could not be 
put from the Chair, and that it could 
not be brought forward in Committee of 
Supply. He begged to move that, ia 
the opinion of that Honse, it was desir- 
able that the Vote of Credit to be sub- 
mitted in Committee of Supply on ac- 
count of the Soudan Expedition should 
be considered separately from the Vote 
of Credit to be submitted on account 
of other military and naval expendi- 
ture. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
begged to second the Amendment. He 
understood that the hon. Member (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) who had moved it did 
not desire to go to a division, nor did 
he (Sir Henry Holland) desire to do so; 
but he seconded the Motion as a protest 
against the course—the unprecedented 
course—adopted by the Government in 
moving one Vote of Credit for two dis- 
tinct services, one of which should have 
been provided for by a Supplemental 
Estimate. This question of Votes of 
Credit and Supplemental Estimates had 
many times been discussed in the House 
and before Public Accounts Committees, 
the object, of course, being to give to the 
House as large a power as possible over 
the expenditure, and full means of ascer- 
taining and checking it ; and in 1880 the 
point was closely considered by the 
Public Accounts Committee which sat in 
that year, and he would venture to read 
to the House one paragraph of their 
Report— i 
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«¢ Your Committee have arrived at the opinion 
that in all cases of special service, where the 
Department can make a fairly definite Estimate 
of the Service, and of the general head under 
which the proposed expenditure will mainly 
fall,it is desirable that a Supplementary Estimate 
should be presented, as in the case of the Indian 
Native troops ; and that Votes of Credit should, 
as a rule, be only resorted to when from the 
nature of the services to be performed it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to give any fairly 
approximate Estimate of the amourt required.” 
Now, the hon. Member who moved this 
Amendment with so much ability had 
shown beyond all question that it was 

erfectly possible to make a very fair 
Bstimate for the Soudan expenses; and 
a Supplementary Estimate should, there- 
fore, have been presented, and not a 
Vote of Credit asked for. He was quite 
aware that in many cases a Vote of 
Credit was absolutely necessary, and 
there was less objection to such a Vote 
now than there used to be, as the ex- 
penditure under it was so much more 
closely watched; but he feared that a 
great blow would be struck at Votes 
of Credit if proceedings of this kind were 
to be sanctioned. All precedent pointed 
to this—that a Vote of Credit should be 
confined t» one special and separate Ser- 
vice. He certaivly had understood the 
Prime Minister to say some days 
that though this Vote of Credit applied 
to two Services, the money asked for in 
respect of one Service should not be ap. 
plied to the other; but it now appeared 
that the money asked for fur the Soudan 
Expedition might be applied for the 
Special Preparation Service. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That, Sir, is a 
point of very great importance upon 
which I do not wish to be misunderstood. 
I will venture to say that I can hardly 
have been misreported in the very care- 
ful words I used un the occasion to which 
the hon. Gentleman refers. I then gave 
a most distinct pledge that we should 
not apply to the Soudan any of the 
money voted fur the special prepara- 
tions. I gave no pledge whatever in 
the converse sense. On the contrary, 
we have always stated that our policy 
was to hold the Forces in the Soudan 
available for service elsewhere. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
was sure the Prime Minister would 
acquit him of any wish to misrepresent 
what had been said. He had only stated 
what he bad understood; and he must 
add that when the Prime Minister said 
that the Soudan money might be applied 
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to the other Service, it was not a great 
stretch of imagination to suppose that 
the converse treatment of the money 
voted would also beallowed. He would 
not detain the House any longer, but ho 
ventured tothinok that this kind of Vuts 
of Credit for two Services was without 
precedent, and should not be allowed to 
pass without a strong protest. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to tho 
end of the Qu: stion, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is desirablo 
that the Vote of Credit to be snbmitted in Com- 
mitree of Supply on account of the Soudan Ex. 
pedition should be considered separately from 
the Vote of Credit to be submitted on account 
of other Military and Naval expenditure,”— 
(Mr. Arthur 0 Connor, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I do not feel that I am competent to deal 
with the speech of the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor) in regard to the financial argument 
of which he made use ; but if the House 
should desire that this question should 
be fully disenssed, my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
others will deal with that part of the 
subject. I will now endeavuur to stato 
to the House the extreme iaconvenience, 
amounting almost to impracticability, 
which would ensue from following the 
course pursued by the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County. Probably the Houso 
will be of opinion that the hon. Member 
has not been very successful in quoting 
precedents. He referred to the year 
1878, when he said there were com- 
plications in Europe and in South Africa; 
but I did not understand him to say that 
separate Votes were taken in that year. 
Even if that were the case, the House 
will perceive that the question of that 
year was altogether distinct from the 
present one. In regard to the alleged 
precedent of 1870, the hon. Member did 
not say that in that case two separato 
Votes of Credit were moved. The hon. 
Member only referred to the Keport of 
the Committee on Public Accounts, 
which stated that the extremely irregu- 
lar and objectionable practice liad been 
followed in 1874 of applying sums in 
the Vote of Credit for the Abyssinian 
War Votes long before in the payment 
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of the liabilities of that year. Allto- 
gether, the hon. Member’s argument 
appears to me to be rather against 
Votes of Credit than an argument in 
support of the particular proposition 
that this Vote of Credit ought to be 
divided into two parts. Before we laid 
this Vote of Credit upon the Table we 
considered the alternative measures of 
procedure, and we adopted deliberately 
the course we have adopted, without any 
political object whatever, and with a 
view to the financial convenience of the 
Services andof the War Office. We 
certainly did not adopt that course with 
the view of withholding any information 
from the House. In the statement ac- 
companying the Vote of Credit, the Go- 
vernment has placed the House in pos- 
session of as full information as they are 
able to give. Neither did they adopt 
this course in order to prevent the House 
raising any issue it chose, for that that 
could easily be done is abundantly evi- 
denced by the Notice of Motion given 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere). The reasons which 
influenced the Government are briefly 
these. The general preparations deter- 
mined upon by the Government contem- 
plate the employment elsewhere of a 
very large portion of the Forces either 
now in the Soudan, or which may have 
been raised for the operations there. 
The extra cost of the Force which would 
thus be released would cease to be a 
charge in the Soudan operations. Large 
quantities of supplies and stores have 
already been ordered and despatched to 
Egypt. So long as the troops are en- 
gaged in Egypt these stores, although 
the troops may be available for service 
elsewhere, will continue to be charged 
forthe preparations made forthe Soudan. 
It will be impossible, under the system 
of the War Office accounts, to break up 
these charges in the accounts and to dis- 
tinguish the part chargeable to the gar- 
risons left in Egypt and the troops em- 
em in the Soudan from the charges 
or the Forces available for service else- 
where. When the accounts of the Army 
Expenditure of the year are completed, 
an approximate statement will be made 
in the form of an Estimate, showing 
as far as can be done the charges in- 
curred for the two services; but I am 
informed by the financial authorities of 
the War Office, it will be impossible to 
support that statement by vouchers in 
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the way a Parliamentary account is sup- 
a so as to satisfy the Auditor 

meral. For instance, the claims of 
the contractor for the supply of meat 
at a station is for the quantity de- 
livered in bulk to the Commissariat. 
No distinction is made between that 
to be consumed by the Cavalry, In- 
fantry, Artillery, or Militia ; much less is 
there any distinction of the claims for 
the food of those men who may have 
been added to the Forces as the result of 
either the general preparations or the 
Soudan operations. Similarly as regards 
stores. ‘Lhe reserves of small arm am- 
munition have been largely diminished 
by the issues to these troops, and orders 
have been given to make up these re- 
serves. It is not possible to distinguish 
in the charges for wages in the arcuunts 
of the Royal Laboratory the extra wages 
due respectively to these two causes. 
For the reason therefore that a sepa- 
rate account, in the proper sense of the 
word, cannot be kept of the expenditure 
as occasioned by the two causes, one 
Vote has been asked for; but the Paper 
circulated with the Vote may be taken 
as fairly distributing the charge, on the 
assumption that all extra expenditure 
upon that portion of the Force in Egypt, 
which the Government has determined to 
withdraw as soon as possible, shall, solong 
as it may remain in Egypt, be regarded 
as chargeable against general prepara- 
tions. ‘There are other reasons which 
prevent the division of the Vote. They 
are, no doubt, reasons of a highly tech- 
nical character; but they are the reasons 
which have influenced the financial ad- 
visers, and I doubt whether the require- 
ments of the law can be met if the House 
were to iasist upon the proposed division 
of the Vote. If no necessity for general 
preparations existed, if the troops could 
be brought back from the Soudan, if the 
establishment which had been increased. 
on account of the Soudan War could at 
once be reduced to its normal strength, 
if the provision of supply for the Soudan, 
Expedition could at once be stopped, the 
money necessary for the House to pro- 
vide on account of the Soudan Expedi- 
tion would be near the amount stated in 
the Papers presented to Parliament; 
but, in the present circumstances, no 
such process will take place. The troops 
who are employed and who are neces- 
sary to be employed in the Soudan, will 
not be brought home. They will be 
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held available either in Egypt or in any 
other station which may be thought ne- 
for general service. Supplies 


cessary : 
for their use will not be sto , but, 
on the contrary, increased. Consider- 


ing, therefore, that the two operations 
are so closely and inextricably bound 
together, it appears to me absolutely 
impossible, and would tend rather to 
the confusion of the House, and to 
diminish rather than to increase the real 
control which the House has over the 
military expenditure of the country if 
the course proposed by the hon. Member 
taken. wet the House will not 
disposed to agree to the proposal of 
the hon. Momber, but wilt anceps the 
assurance of the Government that this 
course has been taken, not by any 
means with the intention of diminishing 
the control of the House over the ex- 
nditure, or of hiding any information 
m the House which we have the 
power to give, but simply from the 
cause I have stated of rendering the 
money voted by Parliament most avail- 
able for the general service of the coun- 
try, in whatever part of the world it may 
be required. 
Mr. CHAPLIN: I hope the House 
will permit me to say half-a-dozen words 
in support of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Queen’s County (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor). I trust myself that 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
will be something more than a protest 
on this occasion. The noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for War and the 
Prime Minister have both informed the 
House that there is no great matter of 
principle involved in the question. I 
am not, therefore, without some hope 
that the Government will yield to what 
appears to me to be the exceedingly 
legitimate and reasonable proposition of 
the hon. Member; and if the Govern- 
ment are not disposed to take that course, 
I hope, for my own part, that the bon. 
Member will press his Motion to a divi- 
sion. I confess that I was much sur- 
rised myself at the form in which this 
vte was originally presented to the 
House, and it seems to me that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member simply 
laces it on its natural and its legitimate 
ting. What is the position of the 
House in regard to this question? The 
Vote which is now before us deals with 
two questions, not only separate in them- 
selves, and which, therefore, as the 
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Prime Minister said, ought to be treated 
as distinct, but with regard to which we 
may hold, and many of us do hold, very 
diferent opinions as to the course we 
ought to pursue. Now, as to the first 
question—that which relates to military 
reparations—if the Government come 
orward on their own responsibility and 
say that this Vote is required for the 
safety of the Empire, which under their 
guidance has recently been greatly in 
peril, I apprehend that there will be 
very little difference of opinion, and, 
without hesitation, I have no doubt the 
House of Commons will grant whatever 
sums are demanded for securing the 
safety of the Empire. But with regard 
to the Vote for the Soudan, that Vote 
appears to me to stand on a totally dif- 
ferent footing altogether. Now, I think 
there is a great deal to be said on the 
question of the Soudan, and the Votes 
which the Government are asking for 
that Expedition now. I am not going 
to enter into details upon the question ; 
but before this Vote is granted for the 
Soudan, the Government will certainly 
be called upon to reconcile the statement 
of their policy announced a short time 
ago with the totally different attitude 
they are adopting at the present mo- 
ment. The House will assuredly require 
some further explanation with regard to 
the way in which it was induced to sanc- 
tion the money for the construction of 
the Suakin-Berber Railway. The House 
will remember what occurred on that occa- 
sion. Many of us, and myself among 
the number, always re ben the con- 
struction of the Suakin- Berber Railway 
as all moonshine from the first. But 
what happened? When the noble Lord 
asked for a Supplementary Estimate on 
a former occasion, he said that the very 
first thing Lord Wolseley wanted, after 
the fall of Khartoum, was the despatch 
of an expedition to Suakin. And on 
his responsibility, as a Minister of the 
Crown, he came forward and told us 
that the railway was absolutely essen- 
tial to the safety of the Expedition and 
the Forces under Lord Wolseley. We 
now find that the railway is not to be 
made to Berber, as I certainly thought 
it never would be, and we shail require 
some explanation from the Government 
before this Vote for the Soudan is 
granted. I think it will probable be 
the case that while the House will grant 
whatever money is required, it may be 
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necessary for us to accompany that grant 
of money with iamething Tb a Vote of 
Censure on the conduct of the Govern- 
ment for the way in which, as far as I 
ean ascertain, they have been making 
ducks and drakes of the money of the 
British taxpayer. Our positionisthis. We 
desire to do nothing whatsoever to stand 
for a moment in the way of granting 
money to the Government for any mili- 
tary preparations that may be necessary 
to secure the safety of the Empire; but 
at the same time we are determined to 
exercise the full right of criticism, and if 
necessary of censure, with regard to the 
way, as far as we can gather, the money 
will be expended in the Soudan. Under 
the circumstances, I would throw out a 
suggestion of this nature-—that the 
money should be divided as the hon. 
Member proposes—that the Vote for 
military preparations should be taken 
first ; *, that having been done, and 
the statement of the Government having 
been made in reference to the Soudan, 
that the debate on the money necessary 
for the Soudan should be adjourned for 
further consideration. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he hoped 
that unless the Government had a better 


ease to put forward they might find it 
convenient to accept the Amendment of 


the hon. Member. He did not think he 
had ever heard a weaker and more con- 
fused case put before the House than 
that stated by the noble Lord. The 
Government had carefully abstained 
from committing themselves as to their 
policy in the Soudan; and until they 
announced their intention to abandon 
operations in that country it was mani- 
fest that the amount to be expended 
there should form the subject of a dis- 
tinct Vote. The Prime Minister had 
deprecated a discussion of this question 
in the face of Europe with a great ap- 
pearance of division in their counsels ; 
the right hon. Gentleman was anxious 
that they should present to Europe an 
united front. He maintained that the 
Government were themselves provoking 
that division of opinion by resisting the 
Motion of the hon. Member. hat 
was the inevitable result of the course 
which the Government were taking? 
When the Speaker was got out of the 
Chair the Committee would begin to 
discuss, first, the Soudan Vote, then the 
Afghan Vote, nextthe Soudan, Vote again, 
and then the Afghan Vote again, and, 
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lastly, the military preparations. Hon. 
Memberson the Opposition side who were 
prepared to support the Government in 
any course they thought necessary for 
defending the honour of the country in 
Asia would be forced against their will 
to appear as critics of the Government 
when dealing with the Soudan. It was 
the action of the Government which 
compelled them to import into the con- 
troversy in Committee of Supply those 
questions on which there were acute 
differences of opinion between the two 
sides of the House. It was really a 
ease of “‘tacking” on the part of the 
Government. The Government knew 
perfectly well that the Opposition were 
prepared to support them, and to do all 
they could to help them out of the 
muddle into which they had got in 
Afghanistan. They knew very well that 
if they were to divide this Vote, giving 
a Soudan half and an Afghan half, the 
Opposition would be unanimous as to 
the latter half, whereas on the Soudan 
portion there would be vehement Party 
controversy. It was to prevent the coun- 
try seeing in the clearest manner Low 
they had again ‘‘tacked” in regard to 
their policy of two months ago that the 
Government had included these two 
entirely different Votes in one. He 
hoped the Government would even now 
think fit to accede to the Motion of the 
hon. Member He could assure the 
Prime Minister that if he would do so 
he would adopt the best course of avoid- 
ing that appearance of division in Com- 
mittee of Supply in the face of Europe 
which he was so anxious to prevent. 
Mr. W. FOWLER said, that the 
noble Lord, in the course of his speech, 
had stated that there might be money, 
previously voted for stores in the Sou- 
dan, but not expended on actual service 
in the Soudan, which would be in hand 
to be expended for other purposes not 
mentioned—that was to say, for purposes 
mentioned in the Vote of £6,500,000. 
They were asked to vote in a lump 
money which was really going for two 
entirely different get meg Now, al- 
though he did not believe that the Go- 
vernment were actuated by the motive 
attributed to them by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, he objected to the idea of 
money being voted for one purpose and 
then being used for another. Under 
the French Empire the system of vire- 
ments grew up by which enormous sums 
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were voted in one way and applied in 
another, involving immense abuse. He 
hoped that in this country they would 
not enter upon that course. 

Mra. W. H. SMITH: I wish, Sir, to 
support the observations that have been 
made by the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. W. Fowler). From his 
experience in such matters, I think the 
House would be justified in attaching 
very considerable weight to any remark 
falling from the hon. Member on a 
financial question. I must say, after 
what we have heard from the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for War, it 
appears to me to be an extraordinary 
thing that the arrangements of the War 
Office should be in such a condition that 
it is utterly unable to take an accurate 
account of the stores and provisions of 
various kinds that may be re-shipped 
on the Coast of Egypt and transported 
elsewhere. I believe there is no person 


engaged in any great operation in this 
country who would not be prepared 
to insist that the charge connected with 
the employment of any number of men 
and any quantity of materials in any 
particular service in which he was con- 
cerned should be properly computed and 


ascertained. But I object to the pro- 
posal of the Government, because it 
appears to me to be an entirely new 
departure. We have had Supplemen- 
tary Estimates and Votes of Credit to 
meet a national emergency before; but 
I do not remember that any single Vote 
of Credit has been taken to cover the 
expense of two entirely distinct objects. 
Can it be necessary that there shall be 
one Vote of Credit to deal with two 
totally different emergencies ?—for that 
is the gist of the complaint which is now 
made. There is one point on which I 
would particularly insist, and that is 
that when a service was foreseen, when 
it became perfectly well known to Her 
Majesty’s Government that troops would 
be required, that provisions would have 
to be furnished, and that a railway 
would have to be made, and when they 
asked for a Supplementary Estimate, 
as they did in the last financial year, 
for purposes in Egypt, they were bound 
to include in the ordinary Estimates 
of the year the expenditure which they 
contemplated and had decided upon. 
The noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for War told us that contracts had been 
entered into, that large payments had 
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been made and liabilities incurred, and 
all actually without the vote of Parlia- 
ment. Parliament has not sanctioned 
these estimates or these liabilities. They 
are included in this Vote of Credit. If 
the late Government had attempted to 
do anything of this kind, great finan- 
cial authorities on the other side of the 
House would have told us at cnce that 
we were violating all the Rules of Par- 
liament and defeating the proper control 
which Parliament is entitled to exercise 
over the national finances, and thereby 
over the enterprizes in which the Go- 
vernment may embark. I say that if a 
portion of this money has been paid, 
if these engagements have been entered 
into, Parliament ought to have been 
informed in the ordinary and regular 
way ; they ought to have been ineluded 
in the Estimates laid before the House 
in February last; and a proper oppor- 
tunity would thus have been afforded 
for discussion. But I object strongly 
to our being asked in this way to make 
provision fortwo distinct services in one 
Vote of Credit, thus depriving the House 
of the power of adequately discussing 
those objects separately, and taking 
from hon. Members the power of pro- 
testing as effectually as they desire to 
do against one portion of the Vote while 
they wish to support another. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: My 
right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government took pains the other day to 
explain the principle applicable to this 
Vote. Theright hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site and the hon. Member for Cambridge 
say—‘' Here are two Votes for two ab- 
solutely separate objects, which have no 
connection or dependence the one upon 
the other.” That is not an accurate 
statement of the fact. If it were, I 
should entirely agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman. I accept altogether his 
financial doctrine on that subject. But 
the very basis of the statement of the 
Government which has already been 
made to the House is that these two 
matters are not separate, but that they 
have to a certain degree a dependence 
the one upon the other, and that the 
proposals that have been made with re- 
ference to the Soudan have relation to 
the position of the Empire in other parts 
of the world. Therefore, the whole 
foundation of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument fails, because the two things 
are not distinct, but to a considerable 
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degree dependent on each other. My 
right hon. Friend at the head the Go- 
vernment stated with reference to the 
Vote of Credit and with reference to the 
Soudan that certain operations might be 
undertaken or might not be undertaken 
in the Soudan according to the pressure 
of the necessities of the Empire else- 
where. Well, it is obvious to anybody 
who considers that proposition that there 
are future contingencies under which the 
releasing of the Forces in the Soudan— 
I think that was the phrase employed— 
for service elsewhere may be greater or 
may be less. The consequence is that 
the exigency of the demand for the Vote 
in respect to the Soudan may be more 
urgent and larger in one contingency 
than in another; and therefore it may 
be possible that the sum asked for the 
Soudan may not be under the circum- 
stances entirely wanted to be expended 
in the Soudan. And here I am not 


alluding to the past expenditure, which 
alone the right hon. Gentleman referred 
to in his remarks, for stores and mat- 
ters of that kind, but to the expenditure 
which may or may not take place in 
future. If that be so, and if the policy 
be such as I have described, is it not 


most reasonable that if by releasing 
Forces in the Soudan you do employ 
those Forces, or have them at your dis- 
posal elsewhere, you should have the 
means, if so it be, to appropriate such 
surplus as may remain alter the Soudan 
Vote to purposes elsewhere? That is 
the extent and the only extent of the 
transfer of moneys now proposed; and 
the two objects are not independent of 
each other, but have relation one to the 
other. That entirely disposes of the ob- 
jection of the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge, and therefore the question of 
virements does not arise in this case. It 
is very desirable that we should at all 
events come to an early decision on this 
point. The hon. Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) is not always chari- 
table in his interpretation of the motives 
ofthe Government. I am very willing 
to deal with facts. The hon. Member 
always knows our motives, and it always 
seems to him that they are the worst 
possible. He thinks that our object in 
making this proposal is not that which 
we have avowed, and which is patent on 
the face of the Vote—namely, that if 
there be a surplus available from the 
Soudan it should be applied to the ge- 
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neral purposes of the defence of the Em- 
pire, but that we desire to evade discus- 
sion and to escape the Vote of Censure 
which the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire, with his authority with his 
Party, has been good enough to an- 
nounce in the present juncture of affairs, 
Surely, however, if we desire to evade 
discussion in regard to the Soudan, we 
could not do it. When we go into Com- 
mittee on this Vote, it will be perfectly 
open to the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire to refuse all moneys for the 
Soudan as he seems to desire. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has evidently misunderstood me, 
I said I would do nothing whatever that 
would stand in the way of the voting 
of money for special preparations neces- 
sary forthe safety of the Empire, but 
that the two things were totally distinct, 
and it might become a duty to propose 
a Vote of Censure in regard to affairs in 
the Soudan. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I do 
not object to the hon. Member moving 
a Vote of Censure if he thinks it isa 
favourable moment. By all means let 
him do it to-morrow if he likes. But I 
was answering the hon. Member for 
Hertford, who alleged that we wish to 
evade discussion in respect tothe Soudan. 
We could not evade it if we wished, 
which we do not; and there will be every 
facility for the hon. Member for Hert- 
ford to discuss the question of the Soudan 
on this Vote. Hecansay what he likes 
upon it, and he can refuse the money 
which is asked for. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought that 
it was a great pity that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
made the speech which he had just 
made, because it was a most unfortunate 
thing that Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government should endeavour to make 
it appear that there was in that House 
on that night any difference of opinion 
upon the main matter before them. 

e thought that it was a great pity 
that there had been any controversy at 
all upon it. It had been caused by the 
Home Secretary and the Members of 
the Government who, instead of con- 
fining that controversy to the technical 
question raised by the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County, had endeavoured to 
give it a wider scope, and to make it 
appear as if the hon. Member for Mid 
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Lincolnshire had desired to pass a Vote 
of Censure on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The fault was entirely that 
of the Government. The Government 
wished to propose in the House two 
Votes for purposes really distinct. 
They knew that one would be granted 
by the House without any difference of 
opinion at all, and as to which it was 
most important that that unanimity of 
the House of Commons should go forth 
to Europe to-morrow. The Govern- 
ment knew that there was another Vote 
on which differences of opinion must 
arise, and they had deliberately mixed 
up these two, and it was they who were 
to blame if there was any want of 
unanimity shown. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary had told 
them to wait till the matter was before 
Committee of Supply ; but no one knew 
better than the right hon. Gentleman 
that it was impossible really to raise 
the question there except by moving 
that the Chairman leave the Chair. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman think 
that any Member on that side of the 
House would take the responsibility of 
moving the reduction of this Vote ? They 
knew the sort of speech which would be 
made by the Prime Minister. It was 
only at this time that the proceedings of 
the Government could be called in ques- 
tion. Her Majesty’s Government had 
chosen to flyin the face of Treasury 
Orders, of the Committee of Public Ac- 
counts, of the practice of the House of 
Commons, and of all precedents that 
had ever been set. He thought that 
with regard to this Motion the Govern- 
ment would have been in a better posi- 
tion without the speech of the Home 
Secretary. For his own part, he entirely 
disagreed with what had been said by 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War as to the joining of the 
expenditure which had been incurred 
with that to be incurred. It appeared 
now from the speech of the Home Se- 
cretary that there was a reason for 
mixing them up, and it was a serious 
one, which the House could not help 
taking note of. It appeared from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Government were still halting 
between two opinions, and that they 
were inthe future intending to incur 
expenditure with reference to the Sou- 
dan, as to which they had not made up 
their minds whether it was to be strictly 
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Soudan expenditure or general n- 
diture. He had ventured to Object two 
months ago to-the expenditure of money 
and the slaughter of Arabs without any 
distinct policy being stated. His argu- 
ments had then been ridiculed by the 
Home Secretary and other Members of 
the Government; but since then the 
slaughter which he had predicted had 
taken place. The time had now at 
least come when there should be no 
doubt in the minds of Her Majesty’s 
Government. If the Home Secretary 
was really speaking the mind of the 
Government in this matter, and if there 
was any doubt or hesitation in their 
minds as to how the Vote was to be spen 
it was most essential that they shoul 
have a more certain voice than that of 
the Home Secretary before the House 
of Commons should be asked to do that 
which it was perfectly ready to do— 
namely to place in the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government ample funds for 
the purpose of making ees prepara- 
tions in the present condition of affairs. 
Mr. O’DONNELL said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
in challenging somebody to propose a 
Vote of Censure, reminded him of one 
of Dickens’s attorneys who had shown a 
touching anxiety to be kicked before 
witnesses. He could not but think that 
the provocative bearing of the Home Se- 
cretary was singularly inappropriate in 
what should have been a business dis- 
cussion. It had been pointed out by 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst) that the money asked 
for in this Vote was for a doable pur- 
pose. He failed entirely to understand 
the reasons for the extraordinary reti- 
cence on the part of the Government 
and their mysterious references to spe- 
cial purposes. It appeared to him that 
this was the same policy as that of the 
fabled ostrich ; it was an elaborate pre- 
tence of hiding what could not be 
hidden. The conduct of the Government 
gave too much reason for the suspicion 
that they were trying to evade inquiry 
into their Soudan policy, and it would 
rovoke the proposal of a Motion in 
ommittee which would plainly and 
distinctly set their Soudan expenditure 
upon one side for the special examina- 
tion of the House. 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to say a few words especially to 
the Prime Minister. It appears to me 
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‘that the sense of the House in this 
matter is all very much in one way. I 
have heard a good many speeches in 
favour of the separation of the Vote, 
and the absolute silence of hon. Mem- 
bers behind the Treasury Bench shows 
that they have also felt the force of the 
observations which have been made. 
For my own part, I feel greatly the force 
of these observations; and though I do 
not so far as my hon. Friend the 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
seems to have done in implying that 
there is an intention on their part of 
tacking, yet the way in which the Vote 
is proposed is a way in which the 
stronger case will carry the weaker. I 
am unwilling to be put in a position in 
which we are not to get a full discussion 
of that part of the Vote which relates to 
the Soudan. There is a practical una- 
nimity with regard to the special prepa- 
rations Vote. We have not the same 


unanimity with regard to the conduct 
and views of Her Majesty’s Government 
with reference to the Soudan; and be- 
fore that Vote is passed it is probable 
that the House will desire to have some 
more definite and clear assurances of the 
policy of the Government with regard 


to the Soudan. We have heen waiting 
until a proper occasion shall arise — 
which I suppose is to-night—to learn 
what the policy of the Government is 
with regard to the Soudan. Now we 
are placed in this difficulty, that we can 
only hear the statement of the Prime 
Minister immediately before we are 
asked to vote money. I wish, under the 
circumstances, to ask whether the right 
hon. Gentleman will think it possible to 
meet the objections which have been 
raised by making a division of the Vote 
itself, and proposing first that part re- 
lating to special preparations and after- 
wards that relating to the Soudan ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman will perhaps allow me to 
correct him in the supposition that I 
was about to make a lengthened state- 
ment on this subject while the Speaker 
is in the Chair. My intention has all 
along been to make that statement in 
Committee. The right hon. Gentleman 
appears to think that he will suffer some 
great disadvantage from a combination 
of these two services in one Vote; and 
he seems to think that it is in my power 
to relieve him from that dilemma by the 
course he suggested, which he apparently 
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thought would not necessarily involve 
any fundamental difficulty in the plans 
of the Government. I can assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that he is in error 
in both those suppositions. It is com- 
petent for any hon. Member to move a 
reduction of the Vote of £4,500,000 
asked for the Soudan, and that will 
distinctly raise a question on which any 
objections that may be felt to the conduct 
of the Government in regard to the 
Soudan can without prejudice be stated. 
I will reply to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s appeal by appealing to him to 
take the opportunity which such a course 
will present, and so relieve himself of 
the difficulty which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment cannot relieve him from with- 
out striking at the basis of the policy 
which we have announced. That policy 
is to hold the Forces in the Soudan, while 
they remain in the Soudan, available 
for service elsewhere. In that policy 
we ask the House to uphold us. The 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) must know that the business 
of concentration in the Soudan is a 
serious military operation; that the 
withdrawal of a considerable Force from 
the heart of the country is a costly and 
even to some extent a protracted busi- 
ness ; and it is totally impossible for the 
Government to draw that line and divide 
the Vote. I shall state frankly to tho 
Committee, when that stage is reached, 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers are asking 
the House to a certain extent to vote 
money with regard to which, in cer- 
tain contingencies, the Government will 
have a choice. I cannot tell to what 
extent it may be necessary for us to 
apply the Vote in regard to the Sou- 
dan to the purpose of special prepa- 
ration. It may or it may not be that 
£2,000,000 out of the £4,000,000 will 
be spent in the Soudan and the rest 
elsewhere. If we had not the liberty of 
applying the £4,500,000 as we required 
the only course for us would be to con- 
tinue to ask £4,500,000 for the Soudan, 
because the money might possibly be 
spent there, and £12,000,000 for special 

reparations, because the money may 
be wanted for that purpose. The result 
would be that we should have to ask 
Parliament to spend £2,000,000 more. 
I do not, however, think it desirable to 
ask Parliament to authorize the Govern- 
ment to spend £2,000,0U0 more than 
they are likely to want: It would not 
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have been right to make such a demand 
and to require the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to add these £2,000,000 to 
the sum which on Thursday will be 
asked for in Committee of Ways and 
Means. That being so, I think I have 
shown that while on the other side the 
objection to the course we propose is of 
a technical character, on ours it is a 
matter of substance, inasmuch as it en- 
ables us to apply money granted for the 
purpose of the Soudan to other objects. 
As to the Soudan Enterprize, we have 
bound ourselves not to prosecute offen- 
sive operations or to undertake an early 
advance on Khartoum; and our Forces 
remain there only until we can safely 
bring them home or make them available 
for employment elsewhere. I cannot 
but think that our proposal is a reason- 
able one, and that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his Friends will have ample 
opportunity of raising the Soudan ques- 
tion, by moving the diminution of the 
Vote, and making that Motion the means 
of censuring Her Majesty's Government 
for its conduct with regard to the 
Soudan. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Avyes 229 ; Noes 
186: Majority 43.—(Div. List, No. 129.) 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—VOTE OF CREDIT. 
Suprry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £11,000,000, Naval and Military 
Operations, 1885-6 (Vote of Credit). 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir Arthur 
Otway, I will, Sir, endeavour to explain, 
as clearly as I can, the nature and 
grounds of the Vote which we now sub- 
mit, trusting to the indulgence of the 
Committee, because I am conscious— 
I have, I am sorry to say, for months 

ast, been conscious — of an habitual 

oarseness, which may make the function 
of listening very disagreeable and irk- 
some. 

I trust that the Committee, at least in 
some degree, now understand that, if 
there is anything unusual in the nature 
and character of this Vote, it arises, not 
out of a caprice of ours, still less out 
of an unmanly iutention of avoiding 
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controversial debate adverse to our- 
selves, but out of the nature of the case. 
We have before us a case, Sir, for which 
in a material point there is no prece- 
dent known to me. We propose a Vote 
of Credit amounting to £11,000,000; 
£6,500,000 being likely to be spent in 
what we term ‘special preparations,” 
and being secured from being spent 
for any other purposes; £4,500,000 
being likely to be spent in and in con- 
nection with the Soudan, but being in a 
degree that I cannot at present define 
capable of being speut for another pur- 
pose—that is to say, the same purpose 
as our special preparations. And I ask 
leave of the Committee to repeat my 
words, that, adhering to the policy we 
have announced to the House of holding 
the Soudan Forces available for service 
elsewhere, I believe that we have had 
absolutely no option except either to ask 
the House to vote money which may be 
wanted in the Sondan, with the power 
to use it for the purpose of the 
special preparations, or else to vote 
twice over a very large and uncertain 
sum of money,tv which course, I believe, 
strong and just and even insurmount- 
able objection might be taken. More- 
over I will point out that, until it is 
shown that there is some other course 
open to us, the objection with regard to 
the special nature of this Vote entirely 
falls to the ground and is worthless. 
Sir, the peculiarity in the case to 
which I refer is, of course, this: I know 
of no instance, either in or beyond my 
own recollection, since the fizancial sys- 
tem of this House was well developed 
—and, indeed, it hardly had come to be 
thoroughly developed when J. first be- 
came a Member of this House—in 
which it has been the duty of the Go- 
vernment to propose to the House at one 
and the same time two very large sums 
of money for military purposes, one of 
which, the second, may run into the first, 
although the first is not to run isto 
the second. We ask it upon this 
ground: It is essentially bound up with 
the policy of holding the large Force 
now in the Soudan available for trans- 
fer and for service elsewhere. That 
is the justification of the course 
which I agree with my hon. Friend 
the Member for Cambridge (Mr. W. 
Fowler) should be taken upon no 
ground except that of strong necessity, 
and of making the best choice we 
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ean between rival inconveniences. I 
certainly, for one, would never have 
dreamed of taking it on any other 
ground, and I believe that I am 
speaking for my Colleagues when I so 


8 > 

Mt is thought by some that we take 
this course because it evades a Vote of 
Censure upon us on account of our policy 
in the Soudan. It appears to be as- 
sumed that it would have been com- 
petent to Members of the Committee to 
say, first of all, that they would give 
us the money for special preparations, 
and, secondly, give us the money for the 
Soudan Vote, but that in giving the 
money for the Soudan Vote they would 
combine with it a Vote of Censure upon 
the Government. Sir, I believe that it 
would not have been competent, either 
in point of form or in point of substance, 
for the Committee to have taken that 
course. I do not think that it is upon 
record that an attempt has ever been 
made to take such acourse. This the 
Committee may do with perfect consis- 
tency—they may give the money for the 
Soudan, founding that Vote on the ne- 
cessity which has been created, and they 
may reserve to themselves the discretion 
of censuring the Government, notwith- 
standing that they have voted the money. 
Surely that doctrine is sound, because, 
otherwise, why vote the money for the 
special preparations until you are satis- 
fied that in everything which touches 
them we deserve your approval? I do 
not suppose that you are quite prepared 
to affirm, as one Gentleman has declared 
to-night, that we and not Russia are 
responsible for the difficulty in which we 
stand. {An hon. Member: Hear, hear! ] 
Another hon. Gentleman cheers, so that 
there are two persons, at any rate, who 
will be in the predicament of either 
refusing money for special preparations 
or else of being content to reserve to 
themselves for some future occasion the 
power which they undoubtedly possess, 
and may very legitimately exercise, of 
censuring us for the wrong principles 
upon which we have proceeded, or for 
the want of judgment with which we 
have endeavoured to apply the right 
principles. 

There appears to be a mistaken idea 
pervading the minds of young Members 
of this House, and, indeed, of some old 
ones, that the granting of a Vote of 
Credit which it is not intended to refuse 
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is an usual occasion for bringing the 
Government to trial upon matters to 
which the Vote relates, 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Your Party did it in 1878. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am very much 
obliged to the noble Lord. My memory 
goes back to 1878, and it back 
somewhat further. Idonot bring forward 
a proposition of this kind without being 
prepared to examine and to stand by it. 
As the noble Lord challenges me to 
begin with that extraordinary precedent, 
I may say that we had in 1878 a Vote 
of Credit proposed to this House which 
is without parallel in our history. We 
fought that Vote of Credit upon prin- 
ciple. We objected to the most dan- 
gerous precedent then established. We 
objected to the purpose which it had 
in view. I will on this occasion save 
hon. Gentlemen the trouble of doing 


what they are fond of doing—of payin 


me the compliment of quoting me—an 
I will quote myself. Someone said to- 
night—‘‘I wish the right hon. Gentle- 
man would read the speech he made in 
1878.” It was a most unkind wish, He 
could not have doomed me to a task 
more irksome and unacceptable; but, 
anticipating what was likely to happen, 
I was beforehand with the hon. Member, 
and I do not think there is one word 
which in the same circumstances I 
should not be ready to repeat. I hope 
the noble Lord will, when any former 
speeches of his are referred to, be always 
in a position to quote them with as much 
security. On that occasion I ventured 
to say— 

‘* So far as I know, there is no case when a 
Conference of the Powers of Europe has been 
called together where those Powers, as a pre- 
liminary to its assembling, have inc , or 
taken powers to increase, their naval and 
ay establishments,”—(3 Hansard, [237] 
949. 


I believe no novelty more astounding 
in form and in substance is to be found 
than the astonishing proposal that, when 
the Powers of Europe were about peace- 
fully to meet for purposes of the highest 
deliberation, to be conducted by pacific 
means, in the common interest, and with 
the highest authority in the civilized 
world, that peaceful meeting was to be 
disturbed by the clash of arms, and that 
one of the Governments which are to take 
part in the proceedings of that Assembly 
is to spend £6,000,000 in military pre- 
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parations, for the sake, forsooth, of 
strengthening its hands. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: What 
about Alexandria? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : Interruptions of 
that kind are totally irrelevant, and are 
hardly compatible with the decencies of 
this House. If it be true that on this 
occasion, with respect to the money we ask 
for the Soudan, there is a disposition to 
refuse it upon principle—if the case is 
really analogous to that of 1878, when 
our desire was not to grant one farthing 
of those £6,000,000 for what we deemed 
to be unlawful and evil purposes—if that 
parallel prevail, by all means let oppo- 
sition be made to what we now propose 
in whatever way you may like to make 
it. But I understand, on tlie contrary, 
that you are prepared to vote the money, 
and it is on that supposition that I 
argue. It appears to be said that we 
ask for information. What information 
had we given us? I hold all the infor- 
mation given, and it was this, as I 
summed it up at the time— 

“T have heard a great deal said about the 
Vote of 6,000,000 being intended to strengthen 
the hands of the Government, to protect British 
———, and to put us on a footing with other 

owers. 


I should like to know, after receiving in- 
formation such as that, in what point 
were we one jot the wiser? We knew 


nothing of what was to be done. We 
knew nothing of the Salisbury-Schouva- 
loff Agreement. We knew nothing of 
secret Covenants with other Powers, al- 
though the Powers of Europe were at 
the time assembled in Council. We 
knew nothing of Anglo-Turkish Trea- 
ties ; we knew nothing of the occupation 
and administration of Cyprus in particu- 
lar, to be assumed in defiance of the 
Treaty of Paris and the law of Europe. 
All these things were concealed. These 
were the matters on which we ought to 
have had information, and if we had 
had it I am not sure that even the last 
Parliament would really have voted the 
£6,000,000. But, Sir, undoubtedly, if 
that is the sort of information that you 
want, we can give it; we want the hands 
of the Government strengthened, we 
want British interests protected, we 
want British honour guarded. All these 
generalities, which were all that we ex- 
tracted from you upon a former occa- 
sion, we are ready to return; but we 
have not the audacity to pretend that, 
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in paying you off with such coin as that, 
we think we are really giving you poli- 
tical information. 

Sir, the fact is that, so far as I am 
aware, it has not been the practice of 
this House to choose Votes of Credit as 
occasions for general discussion of the 
matter to which they refer. I will ap- 
peal in support of what I have said 
to the evidence of facts. There are 
certain occasions which I will not quote, 
because if we were in the middle of a 
great war like the Crimean War, and 
after providing so many millions for the 
Navy and so many for the Army, my 
right hon. Friend (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) were to demand a Vote of 
Credit over and above, there then could 
be no occasion for discussion, for the 
policy of the war must be a thing no- 
torious to and accepted by the House 
and the country. Votes of Credit of 
that kind may be given without discus- 
sion. I will take another case when it 
was not so. It was a Vote of Credit pro- 

when I was Chancellor of the 
xchequer. Indeed, it was a double 
Vote of Credit proposed in 1860 for the 
purposes of the China War. We began 
on the 16th of March by preposing a 
Vote of £850,000. The hour was late, 
and the necessity was great. There was 
no statement, and no debate. There 
was merely a protest made that the 
Vote was only allowed to pass on ac- 
count of the great urgency of time in 
connection with our financial needs. On 
the 19th the Vote was reported in the 
regular mode, and debate arose. But the 
debate which did arise was entirely upon 
military detail and nothing else; and, 
although undoubtedly that Vote was 
upon a very serious subject of policy— 
a subject which required discussion, and 
which obtained discussion—it was not 
discussed on the occasion of the Vote. 
In the month of July we had to pro- 
pose, unfortunately, a very much 
arger Vote for purposes connected with 
the same Expedition. In that month 
what happened was this: We had sent 
to Ohina in the interval certain offers 
of peace. These offers had failed. Mili- 
tary operations became n , and 
we had to ask for no less than £3,356,000 
on the 12th of July. Again there 
was no statement of policy in connection 
with it. There was, again, a military 
debate. Late in the evening Sir John 
Pakington—not Mr. Disraeli, who de- 
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manded no discussion upon it—said he 
would like, at the end of the speech, a 
fuller explanation as to the definite 
objects of the war; and Lord John 
Russell, in the space of a very few 
minutes, said he thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman, belonging to the former 
Government, was as much responsible 
for the war as the Government then in 
Office, and that the terms of peace then 
offered were quite reasonable. So that 
there was no discussion on either of 
those occasions—practically no discus- 
sion and no arraignment of the Govern- 
ment. 

But, Sir, it may be said, and said truly, 
that the war was going on. Therefore, 
I will quote a case which will amply 
make good what I have said, and when 
no war was goingon. This was the case 
of the Vote of Credit which it was 
my duty to propose when I was Prime 
Minister in 1870. It was a Vote of 
£2,000,000 of money. On the Ist of 
August Mr. Disraeli raised a debate 
on the critical state of affairs on the 
Continent of Europe. It was in the 


course of that debate that I stated the 
intention of the Government to ask for 
a Vote of Credit without defining the 


purposes of the Vote further than this 
—not very much unlike the information 
we got in 1878. I said— 

‘‘We are neutrals in the war. We are on 
terms of unequivocal friendship with both the 
parties, and our object is to maintain a dignified 
and friendly position.” 

That, Sir, was the statement made by me 
on the part of the Government on the Ist 
of August. On the 2nd of August, no 
war existing, we being in no way a 
party to any quarrel, being in no diffi- 
culty and in no danger—though we had 
an object in view, of which the House 
was aware like the public, in a general 
way—we asked the House, without a 
word of statement, for the £2,000,000, 
and without a word of objection it 
was given. On the 8th of August 
Earl Granville produced a Treaty in 
the House of Lords, and I produced a 
Treaty in the House of Commons, which 
we had concluded with a view to the 
neutrality of Belgium. Some discussion 
then took place. Mr. Disraeli, in par- 
ticular, said that he thought that the 
proceeding was a good and a manly pro- 
posal. There was a general concurrence 
in the House, and such short debate as 
took place was not of a contentious cha- 
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racter. But what I am contending is 
that that debate occurred a week 
the Vote of Credit. The Vote of Credit 
had nothing to do with it, and the cir- 
cumstances in which the Vote of Credit 
was proposed were again deemed to be 
circumstances which made it wise not to 
choose that moment for a general dis- 
cussion on the merits of the question. 
Well, now, Sir, what is the present 
case? I am not at all surprised that 
Gentlemen in this House should say that 
the Government are censurable in their 
determination to ask no money in the 
present Vote for the prosecution of offen- 
sive operations in Egypt. I think that 
is a question of a dignity and order 
perfectly warranting the conduct of any- 
one who may think fit to call the atten- 
tion of the House to it at a proper 
time ; and if any Vote of Censure is to 
be ett the Government for such a 
purpose from the proper source, and 
with proper authority, it will have from 
us every proper attention and accom- 
modation. We shall give every oppor- 
tunity for its being discussed, whatever 
its issue is to be. But what we wish to 
do now is simply to make understood 
the purposes of this Vote, and to give 
the opportunity which it has been the 
custom of the House to use, though I 
do not wish to tie it down to that custom, 
for discussing the military provisions 
which it is the object of the Vote to 
make. The first thing we ask is a Vote 
of £4,500,000 for the Soudan, as being 
likely to be spent in the Soudan, but 
with the plain declaration, which is the 
basis on our part of the whole of these 
proceedings, that, as far as we are 
concerned, and quite apart from any 
wider opinions that any of us may en- 
tertain against the proceedings in the 
Soudan, we are all determined, so far 
as we are concerned, that the Soudan 
shall not by anything hereafter to be 
done offer an impediment to the full 
discharge of the duties of the Empire, 
with the whole purpose and the whole 
power of the Empire, in whatever 
quarter of the world they may happen 
to lie. For this reason, avowedly and 
undisguisedly, we ask you to give us 
this money, because the troops are now in 
the Soudan. We cannot say how much 
of it may be spent there, because it is 
possible that none of it may be spent 
there, except in connection with certain 
specified objects there or for bringing 
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the men home. We ask you distinctly to 
give it to us with an unfettered discre- 
tion to apply it elsewhere for higher 
purposes and for higher duties, if ne- 
cessary. I hope that is intelligible, and 
I hope that will not be mixed up with 
any question of technical fidelity to rules 
for voting money which on every ordi- 
nary occasion we are most desirous 
strictly and rigorously to maintain. 
With regard to the Soudan portion 
of this Vote, explaining it as I have 
now explained it, the state of the case is 
this: 1 have nothing of a substantial 
character to add to what I stated on the 
20th of April, when, on the part of the 
Government, and in words agreed upon 
with and by my Colleagues, I said that 
we had found it necessary to review the 
whole situation of the Empire, and that 
we considered the time to be one at 
which it was necessary to hold its 
entire resources well in hand for use 
and for application wherever they 
might be wanted. If the Committee 
does not agree with that proposition, 
let them reject the proposal we now 
make. If the Committee does agree 
in the proposal, they may canvass, 
they may criticize, they may cen- 
sure, they may expel and eject the 
present Government, if they like, and 
most welcome they will be; but they 
cannot withhold from us the money 
which we ask. I wish broadly to draw 
this distinction between the granting of 
the money on a Vote of Credit which 
we ask, and the reservation of the 
amplest liberty on the part of the House 
to discuss the merits of the question, and 
to visit upon the heads of responsible 
and guilty Ministers a Vote of Censure 
or whatever penalty they may deserve. 
At the same time, while that is really 
the substance of the proposition that I 
make on the part of the Government as 
the basis of this plan, the Committee 
may naturally remind me that it is not 
the first declaration made this year on 
the subject of the Soudan. On the 
19th of February, when the House 
met, I made a declaration on behalf 
of my Colleagues not less formal, 
not less binding, than that to which I 
have now referred. I therefore go back 
to the 19th of February and the dis- 
cussion of that evening, and to the 
decisions which at that time I announced 
to the House as having been taken by 
the Cabinet, and having received the 
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sanction of Her Majesty. When on the 
4th of February we heard of the be- 
trayal of Khartoum, the Cabinet was of 
course summoned, and it was gathered 
together next day. The desire of the 
Cabinet at that time was to endeavour to 
prevent the spreading of thedisturbance 
to do everything that could be done on 
behalf of General Gordon, if he were 
alive—and at that time we had no means 
of judging whether he was alive or not, or 
even whether he was continuing resist- 
ance or not—and if possible, of course, 
to go forward at once to the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose of Lord Wolseley’s 
Expedition. That was our starting point. 
As I stated on the 19th of February, 
Lord Wolseley pointed out to us that we 
must move forward from that starting 
point. There were, he told us, two plans 
of military operations, one based on the 
idea of taking Khartoum, and the other 
based upon the abandonment of that 
object. We thought, Sir, that we were 
not justified, under the circumstances 
of the hour, in the abandonment of 
that idea; and we therefore adopted the © 
plan pointed out by Lord Wolseley, 
which was meant to reserve to us a 
full discretion upon the facts as they 
then stood before us to go forward to 
Khartoum at a later period, presuming 
it to be impracticable to effect its capture 
immediately, and presuming, of course, 
that Parliament should be found dis- 
posed to sanction such a plan, and that 
we ourselves, on further consideration, 
should find reason still to adhere to it. 
On that ground we founded the state- 
ment that I made on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, and retained to ourselves in full 
the power to marching to Khartoum. 

I referred at that time to various 
circumstances, and I think that, upon 
an impartial view, or upon. any intelli- 
gent view, it must be admitted that 
many of those circumstances have since 
that period undergone serious change. 
In the first place, the heroic General 
Gordon, we know, has sealed his purpose 
with his blood. Of that we had no know- 
ledge whatever at the time when we came 
to the decisions of, I think, the 6th of 
February. We saw at that time, as the 
world saw, an indefinite but possibly a 
very great danger in the effect that 
might be produced both upon Egypt and 
with regard to the defence of Egypt, 
and likewise in other quarters of the 
East, by a simple policy of retirement 
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in the face of a triumphant Pre- 
tender to the dignity of a prophet. The 
Mahdi was then triumphant, and his 
position was a very grave factor in the 
ease before us. That position has greatly 
altered. In the flush of his triamph 
he attempted to move down the river; 
but not many days were required to 
show to him the vanity of that ope- 
ration. He retired to Khartoum. He 
has retired from Khartoum. He is at- 
tacked in his own seat. Left to them- 
selves and not immediately menaced 
by us, a rival or rivals have started up, 
and the Mahdi is not the formidable 
character that he was in the first week 
of February. As to the defence of 
Egypt, we in no way relax the obli- 
gations under which we hold ourselves 
to stand. In my announcement last 
Monday on the part of my Colleagues, 
we declared that we held to that duty, 
as we had held to it before. Asrespects 
the general effect of the betrayal of 
Khartoum upon the East, what we had 
then to contemplate was that, if we had 
ordered a retirement of our Forces—a 
retirement accompanied with general in- 
action in the East—we should have had 
to compute the probable or possible 
effect, not in Egypt only, but beyond 
Ezvpt—throughout the East and in the 
Indian Empire—of that retirement. 
That was the alternative before us then. 
I could almost wish it were the alterna- 
tive before us now; but it is not so; 
and the policy that is necessary in the 
existing circumstances, which I shall 
say nothing to exaggerate or to worsen 
—the policy that is before us now is of 
necessity a policy of preparatory action 
in the Kast, which puts wholly out of 
view any apprehensions that either a 
timorous or a prudent man might have 
entertained in the first week of February, 
in connection with the possible moral 
effects of the betrayal of Khartoum, and 
the apparent triumph of the Mahdi. 
There were other smaller, or rather, 
narrower considerations, although ve 
far indeed from being unimportant. 
mentioned tothe House at that time that 
there were several topics which we were 
unwilling summarily to brush aside; 
though we did not bind ourselves to do 
anything beyond what might be found 
reasonable and practicable in regard to 
them. One of them, though I did not 
give it a very prominent place, was 
the question whether the possession o 
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Khartoum would enable us to impose 
a serious check upon the prosecution of 
the Slave Trade. I may say that an 
examination does not atall tend to show 
that the possession of Khartoum would 
have any vital or any very appreciable 
influence on that evil traffic. A very im- 
portant consideration, both at that mo- 
ment and throughout the whole of last 
year, was this—to whom did General 
Gordon hold himself bound in honour 
at Khartoum? General Gordon was 
under the belief, and that belief we 
derived from his telegrams, sporadic as 
they unfortunately were from the neces- 
sity of the case, that a large portion of 
the population of Khartoum were deeply 
bound up with him in interest and feel- 
ing, and that their fate was dependent 
upon his. But the evidence positive 
and negative before us—what we have 
heard and what we have not heard, 
connected with the betrayal of Khartoum 
—does not, so far as it goes, support that 
belief of General Gordon. What is quite 
plain is this—that with his heroic cha- 
racter and his extraordinary gifts he 
exercised a power of fascination upon 
a few of the natives and soldiers who 
were in personal contact with him, and 
there is some reason to suppose that he 
mistook that for a general attachment. 
of the soldiers, and even for something 
more. We have no reason to suppose 
that any considerable body ever attached 
themselves to him, and we have not in- 
deed sufficient reason to suppose that 
the general population of Khartoum— 
though I have no doubt some of the 
immediate adherents suffered in their 
lives or fortunes—suffered by what has 
taken place. There was, further, a con- 
sideration with respect to the establish- 
ment of a Government at Khartoum; but 
there, again, we are not at present en- 
titled to assert, of our own knowledge or 
conviction, that the Government of Khar- 
toum is at this moment worse than it was 
four or five years ago. As regards the 
Egyptian garrisons, one or two of tho 
smaller garrisons have quite recently 
been relieved, and the principal garri- 
sons hold their ground. We are not 
able to say what is their exact condition, 
what are the motives of their present 
conduct. We are not able to say that 
it is not in their power, if they cease to 
represent Egyptian supremacy in the 
Soudan, toleave thecountry. ‘That isa 
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opinion. We never have admitted that 
we were bound to use the forces and sacri- 
fice the blood and the treasure of England 
in the heart of the Soudan for the relief 
of those garrisons, whom we did not send 
there, and with whose despatch we had 
no concern whatever. Though we should 
have been very glad, had it been in our 

wer, to assist them in removal, it 
would have been a piece of guilt and 
folly were we to have made that a capital 
object of our policy, and to expend 
British life and treasure in relieving 
them. This is only a reference to changes 
or modifications of circumstances, but I 
shall say no more on the Soudan. I go 
back upon my main proposition. 

That proposition is that it is a para- 
mount duty incumbent upon us to hold 
our Forces in the Soudan available for 
service wherever the call of duty and 
honour may summon them in the ser- 
vice of the British Empire. I have 
heard with great satisfaction the assur- 
ance of hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
they are disposed to forward in every 
way the grant of funds to us, to be 
used, as we best think, for the main- 
tenance of what I have, upon former 
occasions, described as a ‘‘ National and 
Imperial policy.” Certainly,an adequate 
sense of our obligations to our Indian 
Empire has never yet been claimed by 
any Party in this country as its exclusive 
inheritance. In my opinion, he would 
be guilty of a moral offence and gross 
political folly who should endeavour to 
claim, on behalf of his own Party, 
any superiority in that respect over 
those to whom he is habitually opposed. 
It is an Imperial policy in which we 
are engaged. 

With respect to this Vote, I have, in- 
deed, heard comments upon the smallness 
of the Vote. But it is the largest Vote 
of Credit that has been asked, as far 
as I know, within the last 70 years, 
unless it were in the time of the Crimean 
War. WhatI wish to observe is this, 
that the Vote is a little larger than it 
looks, because while it is stated at 
£6,500,000, in the first place, it is con- 
temporaneous with a large increase of 
charge in the annual Estimates for the 
Army and Navy, dealt with by the House 
in the course of its regular duty. In the 
second place, possibly, and more or less 
probably, it contemplates receiving a 
considerable addition from the other 
branch of this Vote of £4,500,000 which 
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we have put down as likely to be 
spent in the Soudan; and thirdly, and 
more important than either of those 
two items, which I do not hold to be 
trivial, it must be borne in mind that 
this case is primarily an Indian case 
of military preparation. Those who 
want to know what is the total amount 
of effort now going forward, and the 
total amount of the charge likely to be 
entailed by the present preparations 
upon the subjects of Her Majesty, 
would require to know, which we cer- 
tainly do not yet know, what will be 
the cost of the vigorous and effective 
measures which, as we hope and believe, 
are being taken in India, to enable the 
Government of that country to meet its 
share of the present obligations. 

A demand for information is always 
a plausible demand, often a reason- 
able demand, never a demand to be 
treated with anything but respect. Let 
us consider what is the present position, 
and what is the mode and conduct on 
the part of the Government adapted to 
that position. It is not a case of war. 
There is no war before us, actually, or I 
may even say, perhaps, proximately— 
although I am i todeat with epithets 
that are, of course, liable to some latitude 
of interpretation. I am not called upon 
to define, and I should find much diffi- 
culty in defining, inasmuch as it does 
not depend upon any choice of mine or 
my Colleagues, the degree of danger 
that may be before us. We labour, we 
have laboured, and we shall continue 
to labour, for an honourable settlement 
by pacific means. One thing I will 
venture to say with regard to that sad 
contingency of an outbreak of war, or a 
rupture of relations between two great 
Powers like Russia and England—one 
thing I will say with great strength of 
conviction, and great earnestness in my 
endeavour to impress it upon the Com- 
mittee. It is this: We will strive to 
conduct ourselves to the end of this 
diplomatic controversy in such a way 
as that, if, unhappily, it is to end in 
violence or rupture, we may at least be 
able to challenge the verdict of civilized 
mankind, upon a review of the corre- 
spondence, upon a review of the de- 
mands made and refusals given, to say 
whether we have, or whether we have 
not, done all that men could do by 
every P gs and honourable effort to pre- 
vent the plunging of two such countries, 
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with all the millions that own their sway, 
into bloodshed and strife, of which it 
might be difficult to foresee the close. 
In my opinion, the question before 
the Committee at this moment—not the 
final question—but the question at this 
moment is a simple, I might say even 
a narrow question, though in itself a 
great and important question. What 
we present to you is a case for prepara- 
tion. Is there, or is there not, a case 
for preparation? Look at the facts be- 
fore you. Try them by that test and by 
no other. Do not let us urge our own 
foregone conclusions about the miscon- 
duct of Russia or anyone else; do not 
let us enter into the judicial part of the 
ease—only into that part of it which is 
prudential. Upon that aspect of the 
case, and upon that alone, asking for no 
credit as to the future and no acquittal 
as to the past. we say it is a case for 
preparation. All the facts that are 
within your knowledge are enough to 
make it your bounden duty so to prepare. 
Therefore, Sir, if I am asked for more 
information, my answer is this —it is 
impossible for us to give you full infor- 
mation. We could not, at this moment, 


open up the Correspondence that has 


been going on. Wecould not lay be- 
fore you the unsifted intelligence, still 
less the rumours that have reached us. 
We could not enable you by any possi- 
bility, to judge of a question that has 
not yet reached a state of maturity for 


judgment. The evidence is not complete. | p 


he development is simply going for- 
ward. Do not let us too sanguinely 
count on a favourable issue. At the 
same time, do not let us despair that 
reason and justice may, on both sides, 
prevail over narrower and more un- 
worthy feelings. We cannot give all 
the information we possess. If we did 
give it, it would not place you in a posi- 
tion for conclusive judgment. Were we 
to give part, we should infallibly mis- 
lead you; and, therefore, we stand sim- 
ply upon what is patent and notorious, 
and say that, on those patent and no- 
torious facts, with which the whole world 
is acquainted as well as we are, there 
is a case, and abundant case, for pre- 
paration. 

Now, Sir, in order to show that I do 
not speak wholly without book, shall I, 
in a very few moments before I sit down, 
sketch rudely and slightly an outline 
of these patent and notorious facts? 
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The starting-point of our movement in 
this case is i obligation of honour 
to the Ameer of Afghanistan. He stands 
between us and any other consideration 
of policy or of danger. Our obliga- 
tions to him are not absolute. We are 
not obliged—God forbid that we should 
ever be obliged—to defend him, or to 
defend anybody else, werehe misled into 
a course of tyranny, against the just re- 
sentment of his subjects. We are not 
bound, contrary to our just duty, to 
sustain him, even in a course of folly. 
We are bound by no such obligation ; 
but we have a contingent obligation to 
give him our aid and support; and I 
think everyone who hears me will say 
that that obligation should be fulfilled 
in no stinted manner, if it really be a 
living obligation, contingent only upon 
this one condition, that his conduct is 
such as we can honestly approve. That 
is the present condition of affairs in 
connection with the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan. 

I have stated distinctly to the House 
that there have been full communica- 
tions between him and the Viceroy, 
and that the language which he holds, 
and the principles which he announces, 
are those which absolutely entitle him 
to call upon us, in concert and in 
council with him, acting for him and 
as far as we can acting with him, to 
protect him in the possession of his 
just rights. Well, Sir, in this view a 
lan was framed for the delimitation of 
the Frontier between himself and what 
was until yesterday Turcoman terri- 
tory, but has now become by a rapid 
process Russian territory. am not 
about to enter into any invidious com- 
ment. We have made, under the force 
of circumstances, very rapid progress 
ourselves in various quarters of the 
world, and the idea which, beyond all, 
I desire to carry along with me in every 
step of this painful and anxious pro- 
cess, is a determination to make every 
allowance and every concession to those 
with whom we are dealing that we 
should claim, and that we should expect 
for ourselves. Therefore I only say 
this territory has rapidly become Rus- 
sian, and Russia, as the head of this 
Tureoman country, is now in immediate 
contact with Afghanistan. A plan was 
framed for the delimitation of the Fron- 
tier. That plan has, unhappily, been 
intercepted in the sense that it has 
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not yet taken effect in action. The 
question of the delays in the progress of 
that plan is a question that may have 
to be carefully examined hereafter. I 
am not about to examine these delays 
now. Iam not about to make them in 
any way a matter of charge, but I must 
a out the injurious effect that they 
ave had in practice; for they led 
to advances—to military advances upon 
debated ground, that were obviously, and 
on the face of them, and in a high de- 
gree dangerous—dangerous to peace, 
dangerous to goodwill, dangerous to the 
future settlement of the question. 
Aware of those dangers, we set our- 
selves to work to bring about an agree- 
ment with the Government of Russia, 
by which we hoped they might in a 
great degree have been neutralized. 
That agreement was concluded on the 
16th of March, although it has passed 
by the date of the 17th of March, 
inasmuch as, I think, that was the 
day on which it was telegraphed by 
Sir Ronald Thomson to Sir Peter 
Lumsden. The Committee will per- 


haps recollect the substance of that 
agreement, and my announcement of it 
in this House. It made a deep impres- 
sion on my mind. The agreement con- 


sisted of a covenant and of a reserva- 
tion. The covenant was that the Rus- 
sian troops should not advance nor 
attack provided the Afghan troops did 
not advance nor attack. That was the 
covenant. Therefollowed the reservation, 
and the reservation was, “ unless in the 
case of some extraordinary accident, 
such as a disturbance in Penjdeh.” I 
well recollect the feeling which the read- 
ing of that reservation created in the 
House. The same feeling had been 
created in our own minds before we 
announced it in the House. It was ob- 
vious that we were just as much en- 
titled to insert reservations on our side. 
I only now refer to this matter in 
order to exhibit, as well as I can with- 
out injustice, the spirit in which we 
have endeavoured to proceed—a spirit 
of liberal construction and interpre- 
tation wherever we thought we could 
apply it without sacrifice of honour or 
duty. I think it will be admitted that 
exception might have been taken to that 
reservation as covering God knows how 
many and what contingencies, had we 
been disposed to examine it in a spirit 
of cavilling or of criticism. But we de- 
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termined, to give credit for its hav- 
ing been conceived—yes, we thought 
it our duty and we acted upon that 
duty—to take it as conceived in honour 
and good faith. We so construed it, and 
I do not repent having so construed it. 
I do not say that the construction is 
shown to have been wrong, but, come 
what may, I shall not repent having put 
that construction upon it. However, it 
was so taken, and I am bound to say 
that, although I think the House was 
somewhat startled by the reservation, it 
was generally, and I believe wisely, 
accepted by the House as a binding 
covenant. Sir, it was a very solemn 
covenant. It was a covenant involving 
great issues. There were thousands of 
men on the one side and on the other 
—on the one side standing for what they 
thought their country, on the other side 
standing for what they thought likewise 
their patriotic duty, standing in the face 
of one another without a definite course 
to contend for, but placed in a position of 
dangerous contiguity, and with the peril 
of bloody collision. This engagement 
came in to stand between the liv- 
ing and the dead, to stand between 
the danger and the people who were 
ex to it, and we hoped and we 
believed that it would be recognized as 
one of the most sacred covenants ever 
made between two great nations with 
the strictest fidelity, and that if, un- 
happily, a deviation occurred there 
would be a generous rivalry between 
the two Powers to search it out to the 
bottom, and to exhibit to the world how 
that deviation had come about, and who 
was the person, or who were the per- 
sons on whom lay the responsibility. 
All this, Sir, remains in suspense. 
What has happened? A. bloody en- 
gagement on the 30th of March followed 
the covenant of the 16th. I shall over- 
state nothing. At least I shall not pur- 
posely overstate anything. I hope I 
shall not inadvertently overstate any- 
thing. All I shall say is this—that that 
woeful engagement on the 30th of March 
distinctly showed that one party, or both, 
had, either through ill-will or through 
unfortunate mishap, failed to fulfil the 
conditions of the engagement. We con- 
sidered it, to be, and we still consider it 
to be, the duty of both countries, and, 
above all, I will say required for the 
honour of both countries, to examine 
how and by whose fault this calamity’ 





came about. Iwill have no foregone 
conclusion. I will not anticipate that 
we are in the right. Although I feel 
perfect confidence in the honour and in- 
telligence of our officers, I will not now 
assume that they may not have been 
misled. I will prepare myself for the 
issue; and I will abide by it, as far as 
I can, in a spirit of impartiality. But 
what I say is this—that those who have 
caused such an engagement to fail, 
ought to become known to their own 
Government, and to the other contracting 
Government. I will not say that we are 
even now in possession of all the facts of 
the case. But we are in possession of 
many ; and we are in possession of facts 
which create in our minds impressions 
unfavourable to the conduct of some of 
those who form the other party in these 
negotiations. However, I will not wil- 
fully deviate from the strictest principles 
of justice in anticipating anything as to 
the ultimate issue of that fair inquiry 
which we are desirous of prosecuting, 
and are endeavouring to prosecute. The 
cause of that deplorable collision may 
be uncertain. What is certain is that 
the attack was a Russian attack. Whose 
was the provocation is a matter of the 
utmost consequence. We only know 
that the attack was a Russian attack. 
We know that the Afghans suffered in 
life, in spirit, and in repute. We know 
that a blow was struck at the credit and 
the authority of a Sovereign—our ally— 
our protected ally—who had committed 
no offence. All I now say is, we cannot 
in that state of things close this book 
and say—‘‘ We will look into it nomore.” 
We must do our best to have right done 
in the matter. 

Under these circumstances, I again 
say, there is a case for preparation ; 
and I hope that the House will feel 
with me, after what I have said about 
the necessity we are under of holding 
Soudanese funds available for service 
elsewhere. I trust that they will not 
press upon us a demand for time, 
which can have no other effect than 
that of propagating, here and else- 
where, a belief that there is some inde- 
cision in the mind of Parliament ; where- 
as I believe that with one heart and one 
soul, and one purpose only, while re- 
serving absolute liberty to judge the 
conduct of the Government, and to visit 
them with its consequences, they will go 
forward to meet the demands of justice 
and the calls of honour, and will, sub- 
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ject only to justice and to honour, labour 
for the purposes of peace.* 


Question put, and agreed to. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Crass II.—Satarres ann EXpEnsEs oF 
Cryvm DeprarTMENTs. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £37,643, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1886, for the Salaries 
and Ezpenses of the Offices of the House of 
Lords.” 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said 
that, before discussing this Vote for the 
House of Lords, he would like to ask 
the Government for some explanation of 
a proceeding which appeared to him to 
be most extraordinary. They had put 
down on the Paper Classes I. and II. of 
the Civil Service Estimates, and in the 
ordinary course the Committee would 
have been invited to consider the remain- 
ing Votes in Class I. before proceeding 
with any Vote in Class II. They were 
now very suddenly informed that. the 
Government had postponed one Class of 
the Votes, and they were at once asked 
to plunge into Class II. of the Estimates 
when they had had no intimation what- 
ever that it was the intention of the 
Treasury to bring that Class under the 
consideration of the Committee. Before 
this Vote for the House of Lords was 
disposed of he wished to ask the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury what was 
the explanation of that proceeding, and 
why Class II. was to be considered in 
the first instance before the remaining 
Votes in Class I. were taken ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he had intended 
to give an explanation of the reason why 
this Vote was taken out of its order. 
As a matter of fact, there were only two 
Votes left in Class I. One of them, 
which related to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, had been postponed, owing to the 
fact that the Committee appointed to 
consider the question of the restoration 
of the outside of Westminster Hall was 
still sitting, and therefore it was im- 
possible to take that Vote; and with 
regard to the second, he had been asked 
by the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) on Thursday night to postpone 


* Nore.—See subsequent remarks on April 
30th—page 1127. 
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it for the present. It was a Vote which, 
among-t other things, had reference to 
harbours, and there was also an inti- 
mation that it was not desirable to 
discuss it untl the Report upon Arklow 
Harbour was in the hands of hon. 


Members. He made that explanation | po 


in order to justify the course which had 
been taken. It had been his intention 
to proceed with the Votes in their re- 
gulur order. He was still in the hands 
of the Committee, and if they desired to 
go forward with the Vote in which the 
harbours were concerned, he was quite 
pest to take it. He had thought, 

owever, that in postponing it for the 
present he was simply complying with 
the wishes of the Irish Members, and 
therefore it could not be said that any- 
body had been taken by surprise. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
reco)lected the circumstance to which the 
hon. Member referred. The hon. Mem- 
ber had certainly been invited to con- 
sider whether it was not desirable to 

tpone the Vote for Public Works in 

relund. The suggestion, in point of 
fact, emanated from himself, and the 
Secretary to the Treasury said he would 
consider the suggestion; but he had 
never for a moment thought of suggest- 
ing that all the other Votes in Ciass I. 
should be postponed. 

Mer. HIBBERT said, there was only 
one other Vote, and that was for the 
Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR said, 
that in regard to the Vote now under 
discussion, he would ask the hon. Mem- 
ber to explain the circumstances in which 
the Fee Fund of the House of Lords 
now found itself placed. He believed 
that the Fee Fund was, to a certain 
extent, called upon to defray certain 
salaries and pensions, and he imagined 
that the peusions, at any rate, which 
were so drawn from the Fee Fund, were 

rfectly within the cognizance of the 

ouse of Commons. He wished to 
know what was the amount of the Fee 
Fund, and what was the amount of the 
pensions paid out of it, which pensions 
were indirectly supplemented by some- 
thing from this Vote ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the pensions 
now amounted to a sum of £2,783 per 
annum, which was much smaller in com- 
parison with previous years. 

Mrz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
what was the amount of the Fund ? 
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Mr. HIBBERT said, the amount re- 
ceived during last year in fees was 
£32,470, of which nearly £30,000 was 
paid into the Exchequer. The pensions 
were calculated upon the salaries, and he 
believed the House of Commons had no 
wer of reducing them. 

Mr. CALLAN desired to have some 
explanation of the reason why the 
Librarian of the House of Lords had a 
salary of £810 a-year, and also an offi- 
cial residence. Upon the average, the 
House of Lords generally rose about 
7 o’clock in the evening. He. thought 
that was rather a high average, because 
that House frequently rose as early as 
5 o’elock. The House of Commons gene- 
rally sat until 2 or 3 o'clock in the morn- 
ing; and while the Librarian of the 
House of Lords had an official residence, 
which included light, eoal, and freedom 
from all taxes, the Librarian of the 
House of Commons, who was up until 
2 or 3 o’clock in the morning, had no 
official residence at all. He wished, 
further, to know upon what principle 
official residences in the Houses of Par- 
liament were granted ? He Lad intended 
some time ago to move, and he would 
do so shortly, for a Return showing what 
the official residences were, and the 
authority under which they were granted. 
It seemed to him that, although the 
House of Commons had not been in 
existence for much more than 30 years, 
it had already become an official rabbit 
warren, overridden by persons who came 
there and occupied official residences 
without any authority at all. He could 
not understand why the Librarian of the 
House of Lords should have a residence 
supplied to him, while the Members of 
the House of Commons, who were en- 
gaged in the discharge of their duties 
until all hours of the mourning, had 
scarcely a place in which to lock up 
their papers. It was certainly unde- 
sirable to give up those enormous build- 
ings to residences for officers who were 
in receipt of large salaries. He did not 
suppose there was in the British Empire 
an official who was paid for the duties 
he had to perform a higher salary than 
the Librarian of the House of Lords. 
He would invite hon. Members to go 
into the Library of the House of Lords 
and compare it with that of the House 
of Commons. They would find that 
very few of the books were ever removed 





from the shelves—complete lassitude 
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prevailed from ove end of the building 
to the other—and yet the officer in charge 
of the Library had an official residence 
to protect him from the night air in 
case he might otherwise have been re- 
quired to go home at a late hour. In 
order to seeure an explanation, and have 
a clear understanding why this official 
residence was provided, he would move 
to reducé the salary of the Librarian of 
the House of Lords from £810 to £500. 
The item would be found at page 33, 
sub-section 6. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member propose to reduce the Vote by 
the sum of £310? 

Mr. CALLAN: Yes. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“‘That the Item of £810, for the Salary of 
the Librarian of the House of Lords, be reduced 
by the sum of £310."—({ Mr. Callan.) 


Mr. HIBBERT said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was quite right in asserting that it 
was an anomaly that, while the Librarian 
of the’ House of Lords had an official 
residence provided for him, the Librarian 
of the House of Commons had none; and 
he fully admitted that the Librarian of 
the House of Commons was much more 
entitled to an official residence than the 
Librarian of the House of Lords. But, 
as a matter of fact, this residence was 
entirely out of the control and manage- 
ment of the House of Commons. The 
House of Commons had no power what- 
ever over the arrangements of the House 
of Lords in connection with their own 
officials. They could only control the 
salaries; but they had no power over 
the allotment of the residences. A Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords managed 
the whole of the arrangements for the 
rooms required by that House, and the 
House of Commons had no contrvl over 
them. He should be very glad if it 
were possible to propose a residence for 
the Librarian of the House of Cuom- 
mons; but that was another matter. 
He hoped the hon. Member would not 
press this reduction, because the Com- 
mittee had really no power over the 
salary or the residence. 

Mr. CALLAN asked who had the 
al'ocation of the residences in the Huuses 
of Parliament? He put that question 
quite irrespective of this particular case. 
He wanted to know who had the right 
to grant those residences, and he would 
go to a division for the purpose of test- 
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ing what the feeling of the Committee 
was in regard to the matter. Members 
of Parliament had no convenience whut- 
ever. They sat on a narrow hit of a 
bench about 14 or 15 inchesin breadth, 
and about two feet high, and all they 
had in the shape of accommodation was 
a small box in a Lobby outside; whereas 
he found that nearly every official had 
a residence provided for him. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: ‘The observations 
of the hon. Member do not apply to this 
Vote, which is for the House of Lords. 
The Committee will come to the House 
of Commons Vote presently. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he wanted to 
kaow whether the official residences 
were under the control of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, and why the Houses 
of Parliament had been allowed to be- 
come an absolutely official rabbit war- 
ren? The House of LorJs rose suffi- 
ciently early to permit of its Librarian 
spending the rest of the eveniug at a 
theatre or a music hall ; and why should 
he be provided with an official residence 
while the Librarian of the House of 
Commons, who was in attendance all 
night long, had none? He took it that 
the value of the residence in this case 
would be about £310 a year, and, there- 
fore, he proposed to reduce the Vote by 
that sum. ‘The Houses of Parliament 
belonged to the nation, and this was a 
matter of great interest. Unless he re- 
ceived a satisfactory reply he should 
divide the Committee upon the Vote. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he could only 
explain, as he had already done, that 
the House of Commons had no power 
over the official residences, or the alloca- 
tion of them in the House of Lords. It 
was a matter entirely under the manage- 
ment and control of the House of Lords 
itself; and he believed that the Lord 
Chamberlain made the necessary ar- 
rangements in connection with the allo- 
cation of rooms. He would remind the 
Committee that when the House vf Cum- 
mous required rooms for the Grand 
Committees last year they had consider- 
able difficulty in obtaining them, and 
only succeeded in doing sv after neg ptia- 
tions between the First Commissioner 
of Works and the House of Lords. In 
rezard to the Librarian of the House of 
Commons, the provision of a residence 
for that otficer would rest with the 
Speaker ; and he would confer with tue 
Speaker in order to see whether any 
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arrangement for rooms could be effected. 
He was afraid that the great difficulty in 
regard to official residences in the House 
of Commons would be to find suitable 
rooms. He would, however, be glad to 
bring the matter before the Speaker in 
any way that wouldconveniently raise the 
question. Ifthe hon. Member wished to 
have a Return of the number of persons 
who had official residences in the Houses 
of Parliament, he thought it was a pro- 
per subject upon which information 
should be given, but beyond that he 
could not go. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that the explana- 
tion was quite satisfactory except in the 
most essential point. He wanted to 
know by what statute or authority the 
Lord Chancellor, or the Lord Chamber- 
lain, or any other official presumed to 
allocate chambers in the House of Lords, 
which belonged to the nation, to the oe- 
cupation of any individual? The build- 
ings and fittings were the property of the 
nation, and in Committee of Supply the 
House of Commons voted the salaries of 
all the officials. 

Mr. HEALY said, it appeared to him 
that the question raised by the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) was an 
important one. At the present moment 
there was a Bill before the House for 
reducing the judicial expenditure in 
Ireland, and yet in this case they had 
a number of useless officials who got 
annually nearly £50,000, for which the 
country received no value. He thought 
it was quite time the House of Commons 
commenced a systematic attack upon the 
officials of the House of Lords. He 


would suggest that Inspector Denning 
should be sent over to clear out the 
whole lot, and let them provide a place 
of their own, or meet, if they chose, in 


the Westminster Palace Hotel. He 
thought they ought in that House to 
attack systematically anything connected 
with the House of Lords ; and he thought 
the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) 
was perfectly justified in asking ques- 
tions, and in moving the reduction of 
the Vote. He was somewhat surprised 
to find the empty state of the Benches 
opposite. If that class of persons who 
were described as ‘‘ Robust Radicals” 
would really devote some attention to 
the discharge of their Parliamentary 
duties when these Estimates came on 
something effective might be done; but 
he was sorry to say that the ‘‘ Robust 
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Radicals” were at that moment solely 
represented by the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold). It did 
appear to him (Mr. Healy) extremely 
cool that the House of Lords should 
draw a sum of nearly £50,000 a-year, 
for which the country did not get 1d. of 
value, while the Treasury should display 
such great anxiety to cut down the little 
salaries that were paid in Ireland. The 
salaries put down in the Estimates were 
exceedingly large. There was the Lord 
Chancellor, whose official salary was 
stated at £4,000 a-year ; the Black Rod, 
who was put down at £2,000 ; the Yeo- 
man Usher of the Black Rod, who was 
in receipt of £1,000 a-year; and the 
principal door-keepers, who were put 
down as receiving £600 a-year. Those 
were all gentlemen who were not re- 
quired to meet until about 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon, and whose duties were 
generally over about 6, after one hour’s 
work a-day, which they had to perform 
for less than six months in the year. 
The fact was that those officials did not do 
200 hours work in the whole 12 months; 
and yet acountry, which was supposed to 
be distinguished for its common sense, 
went on paying those salaries year after 
year without protest or objection. There 
was one item put down under the head 
of this Vote as to which he should like 
to ask a question. He referred to an 
item of £350 which was charged for 
‘‘Witnesses attending Committees.” 
What was the meaning of that charge 
for the expense of witnesses attending 
Committees of the House of Lords? He 
would remind the Committee that the 
House of Commons had sent a Bill to 
that Chamber last Christmas, and they 
had never heard anything of the mea- 
sure since. The House of Lords read 
the Bill a second time, and then choked 
it by referring it to a Select Committee, 
and it would appear that they had in- 
curred an expense of £350 in trying to 
find out what the people of Ireland 
thought of the Bill; but what had be- 
come of the measure since then nobody 
seemed to know. He maintained that 
the House of Commons was entitled to 
known under what cireumstances the 
expenditure of £350, to which he had 
drawn attention, had been incurred. In 
his opinion, the time had come when 
some attack in force ought to be made 
on those items of excessive expenditure. 
Here was a charge of £200 for the Se~ 
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cretary to the Lord Great Chamberlain, 
and all the other items were in propor- 
tion. Really something ought to be done 
in the way of making a vigorous protest 
against those ridiculous charges. 

Toe CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the hon. and learned Member could give 
effect to his views in regard to this Vote 
when the question under discussion was 
disposed of. At the present moment 
the matter under consideration was a 
special item in the Vote relating to the 
salary of the Librarian of the House of 
Lords, and the hon. Member for Louth 
(Mr. Callan) had moved the reduction 
of the Vote by £310. The discussion 
ought, therefore, to be confined to that 


ro , 
. Mr. HEALY wished to call attention 
to the fact that a question had been 
asked with reference to this Vote, to 
which no answer had been returned. 
The question was, under what authority, 
statutable or otherwise, a certain room 
had been appropriated to the use of a 
certain official? The suggestion of the 
Secretary to the Treasury appeared to 
be that it was by the authority of the 
Lord Chamberlain. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he had intimated 
that it was under an arrangement made 
by a Committee of the House of Lords. 

Mr. HEALY said, the answer just 
given carried them no further than they 
had got before. He should like to know 
who had given the Committee of the 
House of Lords that power? Surely 
the House of Commons, which had com- 
mand of the National purse, was the 
Body that ought to be consulted in re- 
ference to those matters, and he thought 
that that House ought to assert itself 
in the face of the Upper House. The 
House of Lords had shown no hesitation 
in encroaching on the privileges of the 
Commons by throwing out Bills which 
the House of Commons had passed, 
especially Bills relating to Ireland, 
whenever they were sent into the Upper 
Chamber ; and the House of Lords ought 
to be made to feel that in regard to those 
matters of money expenditure the House 
of Commons had the power of control, 
and that there was some other power 
over the Palace of Westminster than 
that of a Select Committee of the House 
of Lords, headed by the Lord Chamber- 
lain. .That Committee had no right to 
give away. rooms that belonged to the 
country at large; and seeing that the 
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officials of the House of Lords were a 
great deal better treated in every way 
than those of the House of Commons, 
who were an exceedingly hard-working 
body of men, whose time was taken up 
from 4 o’clock in the afternoon very 
often until 4 o’clock in the morning, it 
was time that some satisfactory explana- 
tion was given of this Vote. , 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he had already 
given the explanation asked for. He 
might, however, state that at the time 
the Houses of Parliament were built a 
division was made of the amount of 
space available as between the two 

ouses, @ certain amount being allotted 
to the House of Commons, and a certain 
amount to the House of Lords. 

Mr. PARNELL asked whether that 
division was made under an Act of 
Parliament ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he could not say 
that it was made under an Act of Parlia- 
ment; but it was made under an arrange- 
ment that was come to at the time. 
pone gi it should be remembered that 
several years ago a further arrangement 
was made, under which the House of 
Commons had obtained the use of one 
or two additional rooms which used 
to be occupied by the House of Lords. 
The House of Commons had, however, 
no power over the allocation of the rooms 
used by the House of Lords, nor had 
they any power over the regulation of 
the salaries of the officials of that House. 
Therefore, whatever opinions might be 
entertained with regard to the different 
accommodation afforded to the Libra- 
rians of the two Houses, the matter was 
one with regard to which the House of 
Commons had no power. They had, 
however, power, through the Speaker, 
of communicating with the Office of 
Works, and endeavouring to obtain ac- 
commodation for the Librarian of the 
House of Commons if the House should 
think it desirable to take that course. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had generally 
found that on occasions of this kind the 
Treasury were willing to say that when 
the salary of a certain officer fell in, as, for 
instance, in case of death, they would 
give their attention to the matter. Ina 
case of this kind, where the House might 
be extremely anxious to appropriate 
the residence allocated by the House of 
Lords as the residence of the Librarian 
of the House of Commons—an officer 
who was constantly kept at his post 
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until the long honrs of the morn‘ng—he 
wished to put it tothe Government whe- 
ther they would not come to the concla- 
sion that, whenever the circumstances 
should arise that would render that resi- 
dence vacant, they would take the ne- 
cessary steps to ensure its being given 
to that officer who had by far the most 
occasion for it? 

Me. HIBRERT said, he could not 
make the promise asked for; but, as he 
had already intimated, he shouid be 
glad to bring the matter prominently 
under the attention of the Speaker,. and 
he should feel as much gratified as any- 
one to see the Librarian properly housed 
in that building. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was glad to 
see that attention had been drawn to 
the injustice done to the Librarian of 
the House of Commons; but he desired 
to state that in moving the reduction of 
the Vote on the grounds he had stated 
he had acted without communication 
with that officer in any sense or form, 
and, in fact, had carefully avoided men- 
tioning the matter to him. Still, he felt 
that an injustice was done to the Libra- 
rian of the House, and he should be 
glad to see the injustice remedied. He 
had brought the question forward on 
another ground — namely, because he 
considered that there had been an as- 
sumption of right without any legal 
authority whatever. He asked, who 
really was the authority having charge 
of the Houses of Lords and Commons? 
Was it not the First Commissioner of 
Works? If not, who was the official 
who was responsible for the charge of 
the two Houses; or was there any re- 
sponsible authority at a!l? 

Mr. HIBBERT replied that the Lord 
Great Chamberlain was responsible for 
the House of Lords, and the Speaker for 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. CALLAN asked under what 
statutable authority, if any, such juris- 
diction was vested in the two officers 
named in regard to the Houses of Lords 
and Commons? It seemed to him that 
the authority exercised proceeded on 
the title of internal assumption. He 
had looked into the matter—he would 
not say very carefully—but he had re- 
cently spent half-an-hour in looking at 
Acts of Parliament extending over the 
last 20 or 30 years, in order to find out 
whether there was any statutable autho- 
rity under which the Lord Chancellor, or 
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the Lord Chamberlain, or the Speaker of 
the House of Commons presumed to al- 
locate the different parts of that building 
to the detriment of the Members of the 
House of Commons—for it was to their 
detriment if it precluded them from the 
use of rooms which might otherwise be 
at their disposal—and he had altogether 
failed to find any such authority. They 
must remember the discussion that had 
taken place about the allocation of rooms 
for the telegraph and post offices, when 
it was made to appear that the jurisdic- 
tion was under some antiquated autho- 
rity, the origin of which was anything 
but clear. Under the circumstances, he 
must press his Motion to a division ; 
though he would not take that course if 
the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone), or the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, would furnish the Committee with 
any definite information as to the statut- 
able authority under which the Lord 
Chancellor or the Lord Chamberlain 
presumed to exercise authority in re- 
gard to the allocation of private resi- 
dences within that building. If that 
information were not furnished, then, 
as a protest against this allocation of 
private residences to officials wh» had 
no right to them, he should go to a divi- 
sion on the Motion he had submitted. 
Mr. PARNELL said, he always liked 
to go back to the beginning in discussing 
questions of this kind; anc as a very 
interesting point had been raised by the 
subject brought under the consideration 
of the Committee by the hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Callan), he should like to ask 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury how it was that there seemed 
to be so little control in regard to the 
distribution of space in the House of 
Lords? How came it that there was 
so little control over that distribution 
on the part of the House of Com- 
mons? He should like to hear from 
the hon. Gentleman in what way the 
title to the Jand upon which the House 
of Lords stood was vested, and in what 
body? Was it vested in the House of 
Lords itself, or was it vested in some 
Committee appointed by that Body, or 
in some official appointed by the House 
of Lords, or in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment generally? He should also like 
to know, going alittle further than that, 
if the Jand were not vested by title, 
whether it was vested by iptive 
right; and, moreover, he would ask the 
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hon. Gentleman a question as to the 
buildings themselves. He supposed the 
Houses of Parliament were originally 
buiit under the authority of a Vote of 
the House of Commons. He had no 
doubt the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury was acquainted with the 
history of those matters, and that he 
would be able, consequently, to en- 
lighten his (Mr. Parnell’s) ignorance. 
He assumed that those buildings, which 
were modern, were originally built out 
of money provided by a Vote of the 
House of Cummons, and that they were 
in all probability erected under the di- 
rection of a Governmental Department 
of the State. If he were right in that 
assumption he should wish, further, to 
inquire whether the buildings so erected 
were vested in any particular body, and 
whether—this being a collateral inquiry 
to the other question as to the authority 
in which the land was vested—if the 
buildings were vested in some particular 
body, the hon. Gentleman would state 
in what body they were vested? He 
put those questions because it might 
turn out that the House of Commons 
had a very complete control, not only 
over the land on which the Houses of 


Lords and Commons was built, but also 
over the buildings themselves, and over 


every portion of those buildings. It 
must, he thought, be obvious to every- 
body that the control of the House of 
Lords over any portion of the buildings 
was of a very nominal and shadowy cha- 
racter ; that if the interest in the ground 
on which the buildings stood were vested 
in some particular body under the con- 
trol of the House of Lords, nevertheless 
the House of Commons was the autho- 
rity outside the House of Lords in 
which the land or buildings were vested, 
and might say to the House of Lords— 
“ We give you that notice to quit which 
is so very often given to Irish tenants.” 
He believed that in this country it would 
only be a quarter’s notice to quit, and 
that fa‘ling a possible surrender on the 
part of the House of Lords, the House of 
Commons could direct the sergeants and 
constables of the Metropolitan Police to 
take forcible possession of the building 
from which the Lords were evicted, and 
hold it according to the will and plea- 
sure of the body of Trustees in whom 
it was really vested. ‘They had heard 
something in the course of that discus- 
sion about the Lord Chamberlain. 
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Mr. HIBBERT: The Lord Great 
Chamberlain. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it had been 
stated that the Lord Great Chamberlain 
had the right to allocate the space in the 
other House. But no stutement had 
been made as to how the Lord Great 
Chamberlain derived his authority. He 
(Mr. Parnell) assumed that that autho- 
rity was derived from a Resolution of 
the House of Lords; but to go back a 
little further, how did the House of 
Lords derive its authority in the matter? 
Had the House of Lords anything more 
than a prescriptive right? He must 
assume that the land and buildings 
would be property to which there was 
some title, and he wanted to know what 
the title to that property was. The hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
did not appear to have full and suffi- 
cient information on the subject; but 
he trusted the hun. Gentleman would 
not consider that these inquiries were 
ustless, and that when they came to dis- 
cuss these matters next year—or, better 
still, when they came tu discuss them on 
the Report, because they could not con- 
trol the action of a House to be elected 
by a new constituency—the Secretary to 
the Treasury would be able to furnish 
full information on the interesting ques- 
tions that had been raised with regard 
to the original control of the land on 
which the Houses of Parliament had 
been built, and also with reference to 
the original control over the buildings 
themselves. If the hon. Gentleman were 
going to purchase property, even if the 
seller were so great a personage as the 
Lord Great Chamberlain himself, he 
would, before he paid for it, ask the 
oo Great Chamberlain to produce his 
title. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, there were some 
points that had been alluded to upon 
which he was not in a position to furnish 
information, and he thought he could 
hardly be expected to go back to the 
history of the building of the Houses 
of Parliament, and all the circumstances 
immediately connected with the allora- 
tion of the different parts of the build- 
ing without Notice. All he could be 
expected to do was to describe the 
practical effect of the arrangements 
that were then made. and that he had 
endeavoured to do. He had already in- 
formed the Committee that the Lord 
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the arrangements carried out in regard 
to the allocation of space in the House 
of Lords on the one side, while the 
Speaker was on the other side entrusted 
with the requisite authority in respect 
to the allotment of space in connection 
with the House of Commons. He had 
also stated that from time to time the 
House of Commons had obtained more 
space for the use of Members and 
officers, and that that additional space 
had been given up by the House of 
Lords. If, however, the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
desired to go into the question more 
closely than he (Mr. Hibbert) was able 
to do at the present moment, he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman that he 
should be glad to obtain the information 
he desired, either on the Report of the 
Vote, or when it was again brought 
forward, supposing he should then hold 
the Office he now had the honour to fill. 
In any case, he should be happy to 
obtain the information, not only for his 
own sake, but because it had been 
asked for by the hon. Member. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
question before the Committee was a 
very narrow one, and with reference to 


the proceedings of the Committee of the 
House of Lords on the Office of the 
Black Rod he should like to ask a 


practical question. The Committee of 
the Black Rod had reported on this very 
subject with reference to the appropria- 
tion by the First Commissioner of 
Works of certain rooms below the Bar 
in the House of Lords. That Committee 
had reported to the House of Lords that 
the First Commissioner of Works had 
appropriated those rooms, and that they 
ought to be given up again to the other 
House. Heshould like to know whether 
any decision had been arrived at with 
regard to that matter, and whether the 
rooms referred to were to be given back 
again ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
to state, in reply to the question asked 
by his hon. Friend, that his action in 
the matter alluded to had been called in 
question by the Black Rod Committee, 
who thought that those rooms, which 
had originally been allotted to the House 
of Lords, had been wrongly disposed of. 
The Committee on the Office of Black 
Rod had inquired into the matter, and 
had made the Report to which the hon. 
Member had referred; but he was not 
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aware that any action had been taken 
on that Report. He had reason, how- 
ever, to believe that the House of Lords 
were satisfied with what had been done. 
In reply to the question put by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr, 
Parnell), he had to state that in theory 
the assent of the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain was necessary in relation to any 
change that might be made in the allo- 
cation of rooms in both Houses of Par- 
liament, because he was the appointed 
Officer of the Queen, and the Houses of 
Parliament were a Royal Palace. But, 
as a matter of course, the Lord Great 
Chamberlain would not make any 
change in respect of the House of 
Commons without the concurrence of 
the Speaker ; and, on the other hand, no 
change would be made affecting the 
House of Lords without the concurrence 
of the Committee on the Office of Black 
Rod. So that, practically, the decision 
with regard to those matters rested in 
the one case with the Speaker, and in 
the other with the Committee of the 
House of Lords. 

Mr. PARNELL was obliged to the 
right hon. Gentleman for the informa- 
tion he had given, and he thought that 
what had so far been elicited had 
furnished proof of the very great 
anomaly, that not only the House of 
Lords but also the House of Commons 
could be turned out of doors by the 
Queen if it should please Her to take, . 
that course. It appeared that not only 
the ground on which the House of 
Commons conducted its proceedings, 
but also the Houses which had been 
erected upon it were the property of the 
Queen. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, it 
seemed to him that the position of the 
two Houses of Parliament in regard to 
the Lord Great Chamberlain and the 
Queen, which had been termed an 
anomaly, was in strict analogy with 
everything connected with the Constitu- 
tion; and that if everything belonging 
to that Constitution was to be pushed to 
its extreme logical conclusion many 
other things besides the relations be- 
tween the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, as to their accommodation in this 
Palace, might be brought to a very 
uncomfortable stand- point. Having 
himself held the Office of First Com-~ 
missioner of Works he must say that 
he had never, during his tenure of 
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Office, found that any practical incon- 
venience resulted from the slightly con- 
fused relations between the great Officers 
of State. The Lord Great Chamberlain’s 
Office was always conducted with the 
greatest prudence and respect for all 
the other authorities; and in the same 
way Mr. Speaker, acting through the 
First Commissioner of Works, had in- 
variably pursued a similar course. Until 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) had unearthed the ques- 
tion he had introduced that evening, he 
(Lord John Manners) had never heard 
of any difficulty arising out of the rela- 
tions existing between the Lord Great 
Chamberlain and Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. Sexron having risen, 


Tae CHAIRMAN said, before the 
hon. Member addressed the Committee 
he desired to call attention to the ques- 
tion they were then considering, and 
which they had for some time been 
wandering away from in a most extra- 
ordinary manner. It had been moved 


by the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Callan) that the salary of the Librarian 
of the House of Lords be reduced by 
£310; and all the points that had been 


raised in the discussion which was then 
proceeding had really nothing to do 
with that question. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had moved 
the reduction of the salary of the 
Librarian of the House of Lords be- 
cause he called in question the authority 
under which that officer was provided 
with an official residence, and that was 
the only way in which he could raise 
the question as to the advisability of 
giving an official residence to the 
Librarian of the House of Commons. 
The sum put down in the Vote that had 
been put from the Chair, as the salary 
of the Librarian of the House of Lords, 
was £810, and in addition to that 
amount the Lords’ Librarian was pro- 
vided with an official residence. The 
reduction he had moved was what he 
took to be the value of that official 
residence, not merely in the shape of 
house-rent, but also all the accom- 
paniments of the official residence, in- 
cluding attendance. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, he hoped the 
hon. Member.(Mr. Callan) could have 
no idea of the number of times he had 
stated thesame thing. He should think 
he was not exaggerating when he stated 
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that the hon. Gentleman had made the 
same statement 50 times. 

Mr. CALLAN said, then he stated it 
for the 51st time now. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : If the hon. Mem- 
ber makes remarks of that sort it will 
be my duty to adopt a very different 
course. I hope the Committee will now 
confine itself to the discussion of the 
Question immediately before it. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he wished to 
point out that the Librarian’s residence 
included fire, and light, and attendance, 
which he took it amounted in value to 
more than £310. He should press the 
Amendment he had moved ; and with all 
due respect to the Chair, he begged to 
say that he had not made the same 
statement more than three times, instead 
of 50, as the Chairman had stated. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber having contradicted the statement I 
made just now, I will appeal to the 
recollection of the Committee as to 
whether I am not right in saying that I 
believe he has made the same statement 
in almost the same words more than 50 
times ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, the question that 
had been under discussion by the Com- 
mittee was one that related to the power 
possessed by the Lord Great Cham- 
berlain, and that had led to the further 
question whether the Lord Great Cham- 
berlain had the allocation of the space 
on which the two Houses of Parliament 
stood? He took the noble Lord who 
had spoken from the Front Opposition 
Bench (Lord John Manners) as an 
authority with regard to Constitutional 
usage ; and the noble Lord had assured 
the Committee that what had been com- 
mented upon as an anomalous arrange- 
ment was, in reality, strictly Constitu- 
tional. But when the matter was 
reduced to the stand-point of common 
sense, it was somewhat startling to be 
told that the Representatives of the 
people were liable to be evicted at the 
discretion of a Court official. ‘That, he 
thought, threw some light on a recent 
occurrence, when the Speaker had felt it 
his duty to make new Regulations as to 
the admission of strangers to the Lobbies 
of that House. 

Tue CHAIRMAN called the hon. 
Member to Order. The subject he was 
raising had nothing to do with the 
Question before the Committee, which 
was that the salary of the Librarian of 
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the House of Lords be reduced by the 
sum of £310. That Question had no 
connection whatever with the Regula- 
tions made by the Speaker in regard to 
the admission of strangers to the Lobbies 
of the House of Commons. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would raise 
the question he had been about to have 
introduced on the next Vote. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 17; 
Majority 75.—(Div. List, 


Noes 92: 
No. 130.) 
Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. PARNELL desired to move the 
reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£350, which was set down as the cost of 
witnesses attending Committees during 
the year 1885-6. That appeared to be 
a constant sum, as a similar amount was 
taken fur the same purpose in 1884-5; in 
fact, all the expenses of the House of 
Lords appeared to be of a constant cha- 
racter. Under sub-head wm, for in- 
stance, £750 was taken each year for 
short-hand writers, and for miscellaneous 
expenses £350 was asked for each year. 
His reason for calling attention to that 
matter, and moving the reduction in 
question, was that he thought the House 
of Commons would do well to exercise a 
very severe check and control over the 
appointment of Select Committees by 
the House of Lords for the purpose of 
considering Bills, or, practically, hang- 
ing up and destroying Bills, which they 
did not like to oppose openly and di- 
rectly, which had been passed by the 
House of Commons, and sent up to the 
Lords for examination and considera- 
tion. Ho thought that the Government 
were very much to blame in that matter— 
the Government, at all events, in the 
House of Lords—and he assumed the 
Members of the Government in the 
House of Lords were in constant com- 
munication with the rest of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons. He 
assumed that the action of the Members 
of the Government in the House of 
Lords was arrived at, and carried out, 
after consultation with the rest of the 
Government. But however that might 
be, he thought that the Government in 
the House of Lords, through Earl Gran- 
ville, or the other responsible Leaders of 
the House, assented much too easily to 
the appointment of Select Committees 


The Chairman 
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for the of considering Bills 
which had passed the House of Com- 
mons; and that they, in that way, 
heaped expenses upon the taxpayers of 
the country—in many cases very useless 
and unnecessary expenses. He desired 
very much to koow how the expenditure 
of £350 for witnesses attending Select 
Committees of the Upper House was 
incurred? He confessed he did not 
understand whether all the money was 
expended on account of witnesses at- 
tending Select Committees, or whether 
some of it was expended on account of 
witnesses attendivg ordinary Private 
Bill Committees. [Mr. Hiszert: Se- 
lect Committees.] That was his (Mr. 
Parnell’s) impression ; but he was not 
quite certain on the point. They were 
asked to pay an aggregate sum of £1,500 
for the expenses of the Select Commit- 
tees of the House of Lords; and in order 
to bring the matter formally before the 
attention of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, he proposed to reduce the 
Vote by the sum of £350, being the ex- 
mses of the witnesses attending the 
elect Committees in question. Now, 
nothing was complete without an illus- 
tration, and in order to bring the matter 
home to hon. Members, he would give 
them an example of the way in which 
that money was spent. In fact, he 
fancied that that particular item was 
spent in regard to the very examp'e he 
should give, as he had not heard that 
any other Select Committee necessi- 
tating the attendance of witnesses had 
been appointed lately by the House of 
Lords than the one he had in his mind. 
His example was the Select Committee 
which was appointed by the Upper 
House to inquire into the subject of the 
Poor Law Guardians Elections (Ireland) 
Bill. That was a Bill which had passed 
the House of Commons, with very little 
opposition, in the Session of 1583. It 
was then sent up to the House of Lords, 
and rejected on the second reading by 
that House without any examination or 
discussion worthy of the name. In the 
Session of 1884 the Bill again passed 
the House of Commons, and was sent 
up to the House of Lords, which, on 
that occasion, appeared to be rather 
chary of throwing the measure out in 
the summary method adopted on the 
previous occasion. Their Lordships 
the second reading ; but on the 

otion for going into Committee they 
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resolved to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 


mittee for examination. 

Tar CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member seemed to be directing his re- 
marks to the conduct of the House of 
Lords. He (the Chairman) did not 
think that that could he fairly discussed 
in regard to Committees acting on Bills 
in that House. The hon. Member him- 
self would see that the conduct of the 
House of Lords could hardly be pro- 
perly discussed on an item of £350 to 
defray the cost of witnesses attending 
Committees. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he should, of 
course, bow to the Chairman’s ruling. 
He would not further discuss the con- 
duct of the House of Lords; but he sub- 
mitted that it was necessary to go, to 
some extent, into what had been done 
for the expenditure of the money. It 
was necessary, in order that the Com- 
mittee might judge as to whether they 
ought to vote this money or not, to con- 
sider the action of the House of Lords 
which gave rise to this item. 

Tne CHAIRMAN said, he did not 
desire to interrupt the hon. Member in 
any observations which were in Order. 
The provinceof this Committee was to vote 
certain sums, or torefuse them, for certain 
specific purposes. He doubted whether 
it would be in Order for the hon. Mem- 
ber to go into any great development of 
the action of the House of Lords, even 
by way of illustration ; because this was 
a sum of £350 for a specific purpose of 
defraying the costs of witnesses attend- 
ing Select Committees in the other 
House. He should say it would hardly 
be in Order to discuss the general con- 
duct of the Upper House on such an 
item as that. 

Mr. PARNELL appreciated the point 
of the Chairman’s ruling, and, of course, 
would bowto it. He saw that there was 
a considerable difference between the 
action of the House of Lords, from a 
Constitutional point of view, and the 
action of a Minister of the Crown. 
There was, of course, a considerable 
difference between the manner in which 
they would approach a Minister of the 
Crown, and the manner in which they 
might be permitted to approach a Vote 
with regard to the action of the House 
of Lords. Whereas they might freely 
g9 into the merits of the action of a Mi- 
nister of the Crown with reference to 
any particular matter; whereas they 
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might criticize his action, and the policy 
of his —— when they  oaieet Bes 
vote a Minister’s salary, a 

same argument might not hold good 
with re; to the action of a Committee 
of the House of Lords, or of the House 
of Lords itself. He desired, with great 
respect, without wishing to express any 
opinion of his own, to bow most humbly 
to the Chairman’s ruling. He would 
only say why he objected to this Vote 
for the expenses of witnesses brought 
over from Ireland for examination befure 
a Select Committee of the House of 
Lords. In his opinion, those witnesses 
were not impartially summoned. Of 
course, he Jesired to keep himself 
strictly within the limits the Chairman 
had laid down, and not to transgress 
them in any way. He would suggest 
for the consideration of the Government 
whether they ought not to take up a 
firmer attitude in the House of Lords 
with regard to the Select Committees 
appointed by that House; whether they 
should so readily yield to the appoint- 
ment of those Committees ; and whe- 
ther, when a Committee had been ap- 
poiated, in the teeth of the Government’s 
protest with reference to a Bill to which 
they gave their sanction—whether, when 
a Committee was appointed by the 
House of Lords in order to oppose a 
Bill which the Government, and which 
the House of Commons, had almost 
unanimously passed, the Government 
might not fairly set down their fuot, and 
tell the House of Lords—‘ All we can 
say is this—if you appoint this Commit- 
tee we shall not support the payment 
out of the public purse necessary for 
this Committee, when that payment is 
proposed in the House of Commons. 
We shall leave you to pay for such Com- 
mittees yourselves.” That Bill had 
been hung up in the House of Lords. 
It was a Bill which was admittedly ne- 
cessary, and which nobody had a word 
to say against. It was a Bill of which 
they had heard the last in that Parlia- 
ment ; and, forsooth ! the Irish and Eng- 
lish taxpayers were to pay for the inflic- 
tion upon themselves of wrong. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the item of £350, for Witnesses at- 
tending Committees, be omitted from the pro- 
posed Vote.” —(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. HIBBERT pointed out to the 
hon. Gentleman that though this amount 
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appeared to be the sum that was voted 

»in previous years, it was really not the 
amount that was expended each year. 
The amount was taken on the assump- 
tion that it would probably be re- 
quired next year. £359 was not spent 
last yeur in defraying the costs of wit- 
nesses, but only £251; and the year 
before that the charge under the same 
head was only £119. 

Mr. PARNELL: Will the hon. Gen- 
tleman tell us what Committees were 
appointed ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that he was not 
able to do that. He did not know any- 
thing about the Select Committees of 
the House of Lords; indeed, it was a 
matter with which the Treasury had no 
right to interfere; and he should doubt 
whether he should be in Order in going 
into the question of Committees. He 
was quite satisfied that he would not be 
in Order in expressing his opinion as to 
the action of the House of Lords upon 
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the Poor Law Guardians Elections (Ire- 

land) Bill; and, thererore, he hoped the 

hon. Member would excuse him from 

doing so. The hon. Member objected 

to this item because it might, he said, 

_ > to the purpose of re-imbursing 
8 


witnesses who had been brought 
before the Select Committee on the Bill 
just mentioned. That could not be the 
case with respect to this particular 
£350. This charge was taken for Com- 
mittees who would sit during the present 
Session; and, therefore, it was not known 
whether any such Committee, as the hon. 
Member referred to, would be appointed. 
Moreover, it could not be known whe- 
ther any Irish witnesses would be sent 
for. 

Mr. PARNELL: The Committee is 
sitting now. 

Mr. HIBBERT begged the hon. 
Member’s pardon, because he did not 
know that that was the case. This 
money might therefore be used for the 
purpose of paying the expenses of Irish 
witnesses; but perhaps he ought to 
draw attention to the fact that the pay- 
ment for witnesses before Committees of 
the House of Lords was a matter with 
which the House of Commons had no 
power to deal. 

Mr. BIGGAR remarked that the ex- 
planation of the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Hibbert) 
was very peculiar. The hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that although £350 was 
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set down for the expenses of witnesses 
attending Committees, only £251 was 
expended last year, and £119 the year 
before. That seemed to him (Mr. 
Biggar) to be a rather loose mode of 
estimating. In fact, they might just as 
well have no Estimate at all. They 
might as well, at the end of the year, 
pass a Vote that whatever was ex- 
pended should be made legal. The hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury ought to tell the Committee whe- 
ther or not he believed that the present 
system was an advantageous one, and 
whether he did not think he ought to 
adopt some revised plan of making Eati- 
mates? The money they were now 
asked to vote seemed to him (Mr. 
Biggar) to be expended for the purpose 
of doing harm aan than pa ; and 
he certainly thought that the Treasury, 
who was supposed to supervise the 
expenditure in all the Departments, 
should reserve to itself the right to put 
a veto upon expenditure which it on 
lived to be unreasonable. In point of 
fact, the Treasury should assist the 
House of Commons in stopping any 
ger which they thought were use- 
ess. |Now, the appointment of the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords 
upon the Bill to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
had alluded, was unquestionably made 
with the object of defeating that very 
meritorious Bill, and also, if possible, to 
convey perfectly erroneous ideas as to 
the real facts connected with the Bill. 
The Members of the Select Committee 
were of a partizan character, and would 
endeavour to mislead the public with re- 
gard to the real merits of the case. He 
thought it should be within the power 
of the Treasury to refuse the expenses 
of admittedly useless witnesses, because 
if that were so, a very considerable 
saving of expenditure would be effected, 

Mr. SEXTON said, it appeared to 
him that the hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Vote (Mr. Hibbert) did not 
ossess information sufficient to enable 
im to give particulars which hon. Mem- 
bers were entitled to receive with refer- 
ence to this item. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of Cork (Mr, 
Parnell) suggested, in the course of his 
speech, that some of this money might 
have been used for the purpose of pay- 
ing the travelling expenses, and the 
maintenance expenses, of Irish witnesses 
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summoned before a Committee of the 
House of Lords. The hon. Gentleman 
the Sec to the Treasury (Mr. 
Hibbert) replied that he did not imagine 
such a contingency could arise with 
respect to any part of the present 
item. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he was not 
aware when he spoke that the Oom- 
mittee on the Poor Law Bill was now 
sitting. Had he been aware of that 
fact, he should not have made the re- 
marks he did. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Committee 
was sitting; it was appointed last year, 
and had not yet reported ; consequently, 
its investigations were now in course of 
progress. The assumption made by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) was one 
which was substantiated by facts. What 
degree of information were Members of 
the House entitled to expect on items of 
this kind? He had always understood 
that every Vote in the Estimates was 
accounted for by some accounting 
officer; that there was someone whose 
duty it was to render to the Treasury 
and the House an account of the manner 
in which the last payment had been 
spent. Who was the person to account 
for this expenditure? Who signified to 
the Comptroller and Auditor General 
that the money granted to the House of 
Lords had been duly and properly ex- 
pended, and what particulars would 
that officer afford as to items of that 
kind? “ Would he inquire in reference 
to what Committees that money had 
been spent, what witnesses had been 
called before those Committees, and 
what expense had been paid? He 
(Mr. Sexton) thought the Committee 
might claim to have put before them 
that information, because a very im- 
portant question was here raised. Evi- 
dence brought before the House of Lords 
was very often used for the purpose of 
evading information ; and he therefore 
asked in reference to what Committees 
that money would be applied? He 
would put a case to illustrate his 
meaning. A Bill passed through the 
House of Commons by a large majority, 


and was rejected by the House of Lords. 
A second Session it passed the House 
of Commons, and the House of Lords, 
being unwilling to incur the odium of 
rejecting it, though the merits of the 
measure were well known, and though 
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it was obvious that no further inquiry 
was required into it, referred it to a 
Select Committee. In that way time 
was killed, the Bill was deferred for 
months—it might be for years—and in 
that way the wish of the House of Com- 
mons was defeated, and defeated to a 
large extent through the agency of the 
money they voted to the House of Lords. 
It was perfectly evident that if the pur- 
pose of the appointment of those Com- 
mittees was to evade legislation the Go- 
vernment should challenge the House 
of Lords, and ask them to reject Bills 
finaly, rather than to waste money in 
killing time and calling witnesses in 
matters on which no information was 
required. If the information he was 
now requesting in this item, and, in 
fact, in all the other items in the Esti- 
mate, was not forthcoming, he thought 
they would not be asking too much that 
the Votes should be postponed. 

Mr. P. J. POWER said, that it ap- 
peared to him that the House of Lords 
was too active in the way of obstructing 
useful legislation. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, Order! 

Mr. P. J. POWER said, that if he 
were not in Order, he would confine 
himself to the items in the Vote. One 
of the methods of obstructing legislation 
pursued by the House of Lords was by 
referring Bills to Select Committees ; 
and that seemed to him*to be about the 
worst possible mode, as it incurred a 
large amount of unnecessary expense, 
and brought witnesses unnecessarily to 
London. Witnesses were summoned, 
particularly from Ireland, of a class un- 
friendly to the Party he had the honour 
of representing, so that that Party 
suffered particularly from that mode of 
referring Bills approved by the House 
of Commons to Select Committees when 
they reached the House of Lords. Irish 
Members were, therefore, bound in duty 
to, at any rate, offer a protest against 
that practice of referring Bills to Select 
Committees when the conclusions were 
really foregone. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 20; 
Noes 108: Majority 88.—(Div. List, 
No. 131.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) £45,772, House of Commons 
Offices. 
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Mr. PARNELL said, they had had 
an interesting discussion some time ago 
with reference to the Vote fur the House 
of Lords as to the particular body in 
which the ownership of the buildings 
and ground of the Houses of Parliament 
were vested; and hon. Members had 
been informed that the Honses of Par- 
liament, being Royal Palaces, were 
vested in an official—namely, the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, as representing the 
Crown. The Lord Great Chamberlain, 
then, was really the owner, as represent- 
ing the Crown, of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the ground on which they 
stood. However, by usage or by cus- 
tom, the right of allocating a portion of 
the space within the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the right of dealing with the 
rooms of the Houses and with the in- 
ternal arrangements of the Houses 
erally, seemed to have been trans- 
erred to certain bodies and certain in- 
dividuals; and he supposed the Board 
of Works had already a great deal to 
say on the matter, at all events in the 
House of Commons. But what he wished 
to call attention to was this—namely, to 
certain inconveniences which had arisen, 
owing to the new Rules made by Mr. 


Speaker with regard to the admission of 


strangers. He wished to call attention 
to those inconveniences, and to suggest 
aremedy. After a recent occurrence in 
the House—an explosion of dynamite, 
which he believed took place in the 
lower corner on the Government side of 
the House—Mr. Speaker felt it neces- 
sary to interfere with the usage that had 
prevailed with regard to the admission 
of strangers, and to direct that no 
strangers should in future be admitted 
into any part of the House of Commons 
upon the order of a Member; and the 
right hon. Gentleman had taken upon 
himself the right of admitting all 
strangers to any part of the House. 
He (Mr. Parnell), of course, did not 
intend to allude at that moment to 
the right of the Speaker to make 
such Rules and Regulations, though 
he thought that that right might be 
seriously challenged; but he wished 
to point to one result of those Re- 
gulations. It was formerly the cus- 
tum to permit Members’ secretaries to 
write from the dictation of Members 
f:om the Tea Room of the House; but 
one of the results of the Rules of Mr. 
Speaker had been that Members’ secre- 
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taries could no longer seo Members in 
the Tea Room, and were compelled to 
remaiu outside the precincts of the 
House altogether. It was not possible 
for Members to bring their secretaries 
to the Tea Room or any of the Libra- 
ries. He believed it would be possil.le, 
by going through a very roundabout 
form, to obtain permission fur them, if 
there was room, to sit in the Strangers’ 
Gallery, to bring them down to one of 
the Smoking Rooms of the House, and 
so to enable them to discharge their 
duties. But that would be a very incon- 
venient method ; and so far as he knew, 
the private secretaries who were, or had 
been, in the habit of coming to the Tea 
Room for the purpose of performing 
their duties, had not attempted to 
perform them in any rt of the 
House of Commons since the new Rules 
were made. Now, what he would sug- 
gest would be this—in fact, he might 
say he had communicated with the 
Speaker’s Secretary on the matter, and 
had had the honour of receiving a reply 
that the Speaker was in communication 
with one of the officials of the House 
for the purpose of providing a room 
where Members might see their secre- 
taries. What he would suggest was 
that proper provision should be made 
for the convenience of hon. Members in 
this respect, and what he wished to 
know was whether any steps had been 
taken to carry out that half promise of 
the Speaker? Was there any prospect 
of a room being provided for the pur- 
pose of enabling Members to see their 
secretaries? If not, would tables be set 
up in the Central Lobby, and writing 
paper and envelopes, &c., provided, to 
euable Members to dictate their corre- 
spondence to their secretaries? Would 
places be provided fur secreteries to sit 
and write, and for Members to come 
and sign their letters after they had 
been written ? To those Members of the 
House who had a large correspondence, 
and whose duties compelled them to Le 
in somewhat constant attendance in the 
House, this system, under which it was 
impossible to see their private secre- 
taries, made it extremely inconvenient, 
almost impossible, to fulfil their duties 
to those people who were in c»rrespond- 
ence with them. It was almost impos- 
sible for them to answer letters, and at 
the same time attend to their functions 
in the House, because a man obviously 
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could not be in two places at once. Even 
if a Member’s office were in the imme- 
diate neighbourbood of the House it 
was exceedingly inconvenient to have 
to rush out between divisions and be- 
tween times when it might be possible 
for him to devote a few minutes away 
from his Parliamentary duties to the 
carrying on of his correspondence. It 
was next to impessible for a Member to 
rush out into the street in the snow or 
the rain, or however inclement the wea- 
ther might be, perhaps to cateh cold, 
fur the purpose of looking after his cor- 
respondence. That, he thought, was a 
maiter on which private Members were 
entitled to ask that some room should be 
assigned to them to enable them to 
carry on their correspondence as hereto- 
fore. It was almost impossible for a 
Member to get through his correspond- 
ence now, unless he wrote his letters 
himself. That applied to a Member 
who had but a small correspondence ; 
because, of course, in the case of a 
Member with a large correspondence it 
was obviously next to impossible for 
him to get through it at all. He 


hoped this matter might have con- 
siderably advanced since the begin- 


ning of the Session when, as he had 
already said, Mr. Speaker had informed 
him that he was engaged in communica- 
tion with the officers who had power to 
deal with the rooms of the House. He 
hoped he might hear of there being 
some probability of a convenient, well- 
aired, well-warmed, and well-lighted 
room being given to Members fur the 
- purpose of getting through their corre- 
spondence. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he was not 
aware of the difficulty the hon. Member 
alluded to with regard to the rights and 
inconveniences of Members and their 
secretaries ; but, no doubt, all hon. Mem- 
bers had had to submit to inconveni- 
ences since those unfortunate occurrences 
in Westminster Hall and the House of 
Commons. He was not prepared to give 
a definite reply as to the position in 
which the matter now ; and he 
could only say that, so far as he was 
concerned, he should use his influence 
in order to secure to hon. Members the 
necessary means for transacting their 
business in the most comfortable man- 
ner possible. At the same time, they all 
knew there was not very much space at 
liberty in the House of Commons. With 
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regard to a room being set apart for the 
use of Members and their Aad 
he could see no objection to the pro- 
posal personal'y, and he would promise 
to draw the attention of the Speaker to 
the matter ones more. Even if a room 
were granted, he could not promise that 
it would be a very cumfortable or de- 
sirable one for the purpose. 

Coronet NOLAN considered that the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork was a 
great deal too modest in bringing for- 
ward this question. The grievance was 
one which he (Colonel Nolan) could 
thoroughly understand, and which had 
been very much under his attention. 
The question was not merely one of pro- 
viding for the convenience of Members. 
The Government had at their disposal 
some 30 rooms in the House—some 
Members of the Government having two, 
and some even three. [{Mr. Hrspert: 
No, no!] He thought the Chief Secre- 
tary for [reland had two or three rooms, 
or ante-rooms. Would the hon. Mem- 
ber say how many rooms the Govern- 
ment had in the House? He (Colonel 
Nolan) believed it to be somewhere 
about 30. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the hon. and gallant Member that 
these observations are not in Order on 
the present Vote. This Vote is for the 
payment of officials in the House of 
Commons, and it is not in connection 
with the Government nor the Speaker. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) made some observations 
for the purpose of eliciting information 
which seemed quite permissible under 
the circumstances, and, therefore, I did 
not stop him. But it will not be right 
on this Vote for anyone to impugn any 
arrangement made by Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. PARNELL: I see there is an 
item here for shorthand writers. 

Coronet NOLAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
had no business to speak unless he 
wished to address the Chair on a point 
of Order, as he (Colonel Nolan) was in 
possession of the Committee. As the 
hon. Member was not speaking to a 
point of Order, he (Colonel Nolan) 
should like to point out that the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms was in this Vote, and he 
supposed, therefore, that it had some- 
thing to do with keeping order in some 

of the House, possibly in the Li- 
yy. He (Colonel Nolan) wished to 
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make a complaint with regard to the 
Library, and he would ask the Chair- 
saan whother he would be in Order in 
going into that subject ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 

ant Member may mention whatever 
he likes in connection with the Serjeant- 
at-Arms Department. 

Coronet NOLAN : I also see the De- 

artment of the Chairman of Ways and 
apue down in this Vote. I object, 
Sir, to your having a room. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and gal- 
lant Member is perfectly in Order in 
alluding to that subject. 

Coronet NOLAN said, it was not be- 
cause he had any fault to find with the 
Chairman’s ruling, or because he did not 
think the hon. Gentleman had presided 
very admirably over their Committees ; 
but he thought the Chairman’s room 
ought to be sacrificed until the arrange- 
ments of hon. Members were satisfied. 
Members of the Cabinet had rooms be- 
hind Mr. Speaker’s Chair, and right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench also had rooms. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: Have they?] Yes. Hon. Mem- 
bers did not seem to be aware of those 
facts. The Whips of the Government 
had rooms outside in the Lobby, and the 


Whips of the Opposition had also got 
them. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: There is no re- 
ference to these officers in the Vote 


under discussion. They are connected 
with the Building Vote, and that would 
be the proper place to raise this ques- 
tion. It a ae be competent to move 
the reduction of the salary of the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, or any other 
official of the House on this Vote, but 
not to discuss the allocation of rooms. 

Coronet NOLAN said, that if the 
Chairman ruled him out of Order on 
this point—if the Chairman ruled that 
he had no right to say that he (the 
Chairman) should not have a room—of 
course he would reserve his observations 
to another occasion. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was asto- 
nished to hear the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Hibbert) say that he had heard 
nothing, up to that moment, about the 
matter he (Mr. Parnell) had submitted 
to him. From the letter he (Mr. Par- 
nell) had received from Mr. Speaker, he 
was induced to believe that the matter 
had been brought under the hon. Mem- 
ber’s notice, or under the notice of some 
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other official. He had presumed that 
the hon. Member was the official under 
whose notice the matter would have 
been brought. 

Mr. HIBBERT: No. 

Mr. PARNELL: Then under whose 
notice would it have been brought ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: I think the Office 
of Works. 

Mr. PARNELL wished to say a few 
words with regard to the Vote for the 
Department of Mr. Speaker. He ob- 
served that in that Department the 
House provided salaries for the Libra- 
rian, Assistant Librarian, Messenger in 
Library, Extra Messenger in Library ; 
in short, all the officials connected with 
the Library. He believed that it would 
at once strike the Committee that the 
number of assistants in the Library was 
very limited indeed, in respect of the 
duties they were called upon to perform. 
Now, there had been a discussion a 
short time since in the Committee on the 
Vote for the Librarian of the House of 
Lords. They saw that a very large 
sum of money was voted to the Libra- 
rian of the House of Lords, and he cer- 
tainly thought that this was a matter 
which might very fairly engage the at- 
tention of the Committee. In the Ameri- 
can Congress a very large number of 
Librarians and assistants were employed 
to enable the Members to get on with 
their business. If one required to be 
informed about any question it was only 
necessary to go into the Library and 
state the information required, and 
within a certain time it was produced, 
and the whole subject made up, so to 
speak, cut and dried; but in the case 
of the Library of the House of Com- 
mons, every obstruction and obstacle 
seemed placed in the way of Members, 
not by the officials, who, considering 
their number, did more than. their best 
for the purpose of serving and attend- 
ing to the requirements of Members, 
but owing to the system which had been 
adopted of having a small number of 
officials who were overburdened with 
the task of getting down books for 
Members to read, which made it im- 
possible for hon. Members to get the 
information they required when it was 
most wanted. Returning to the subject 
of shorthand writers and secretaries, if 
those assistants were not allowed access 
to Members in the House, he thought it 
the duty of the Government to provide 
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shorthand writers for them in the Li- 
brary for the purpose of taking down 
letters. He believed that with proper 
facilities the correspondence of Mem- 
bers could be got through with an im- 
mense economy of time, and that posts 
would be saved which were under the 

resent arrangements very often lost. 
n his own case, he knew that between 
the impossibility of getting at his short- 
hand writer and the subsequent delay 
of his letters in the Post Office which 
always took place his business arrange- 
ments were very much interfered with. 
Besides the delay caused by missing the 
post, he found that his letters did not 
arrive until long after the time at which 
they should have reached their destina- 
tion, having in the meantime been exa- 
mined in the Post Office, and in some 
cases by the higher officials at the Home 
Office. But he said that if they were 
not to have access to their shorthand 
writers, the Government should put 
down a Vote for the purpose of supply- 
ing shorthand writers for Members he, 
by the aid of the new type-writers, 
would then be able to perform their 
duties to their constituents in a shorter 
space of time than they were now able 


to perform them in owing to the exist- 


ing arrangements. With regard to the 
lacing of paper and ink in the Central 
bby, he would point out that the 
Lobby was _— enough to afford space 
for a dozen tables. He thought it would 
be competent to the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to place tables in the Lobby at which 
Members could conduct their correspond- 
ence, and he did not see why it should 
not be done. At present there was a 
little room at their disposal not much 
larger than the Table at which Mr. 
Speaker so ably presided ; on the out- 
side there was written, ‘‘ For the use of 
Members,” and inside the room there 
was a table and three very dim gas- 
lights. Driven to extremity the other 
evening, he went into the room for the 
eye of writing some letters, and he 
ound the light so dim that it was im- 
possible for him to see the tracings of 
the pen on the paper. He did not see 
why a table with the needful appliances 
should not be placed in the open Hall. 
Pens and paper were cheap, and there 
was no reason why Members who were 
driven away from the House and from 
the Tea Room by the arrangements of 
Mr. Speaker should not be allowed to 
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write their letters in the Central Lobby, 
and that they should not, like the bird 
sent out of Noah’s Ark, be unable to 
find a place for the sole of their foot. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he observed that 
while Mr. Speaker, of course, the Clerk 
of the House, Assistant Clerk, and Ser- 
geant-at-Arms had official residences, 
and certain assistants had allowances 
from the House, it was, in his opinion, 
absurd that almost the only officer of 
high rank and position next to Mr. 
Speaker had no house allowance. He 
ventured to say that there was no officer 
except Mr. Speaker whose presence in 
the House was so constantly needed as 
that of the Deputy Speaker. That was 
a matter which had om considered by 
past Chief Commissioners of Works and 
past Financial Secretaries to the Trea- 
sury, and he would be glad to know 
whether it was intended to provide a 
residence for the officer he referred to ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, they had had a 
discussion on the subject of a residence 
for the Librarian, and he was, there- 
fore, unwilling to go again into that 
question; but he certainly thought that 
his right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Gibson) had made out a strong case for 
providing residences for officials whose 
presence was required in the House at 
any hour of the night, and he would 
take care that the subject was brought 
before Mr. Speaker. With regard to 
the suggestions made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), he should be glad to lay all the 
hon. Gentleman’s proposals before Mr: 
Speaker, who he was sure would, if it 
were possible, order a suitable room to 
be provided for Members who had to 
dictate to their secretaries. 

Mr. CALLAN said, it was stated in 
the discussion about an hour ago that 
the Librarian had no official residence 
provided for him ; but he had ascertained 
since that time that an official residence 
was formerly provided for the Libra- 
rians, and that by some jerrymanderin 
the present Librarian had been depriv 
of that accommodation. The total 
amount of this Vote, £51,772, was 
spread over three De ents—namely, 
those of the Clerk of the House, the 
Speaker, and the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Taking the first of those Departments, 
he thought it was very strange that the 
De ent of the Clerks of the House, 
which comprised a number of inferior 
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officers, should receive under this Vote 
£26,201 a-year, and that the sum of 
£9,456 only should be allotted to the 
Department of the Speaker. He was 
ready to acknowledge that the 36 clerks 
in the first Department who drew this 
large amount as salaries were useful ; 
but he wished to ask this question— 
Had those 36 clerks passed a competitive 
examination? He heard the Secretary 
to the Treasury say that they did; but 
he was bound to challenge that state- 
ment. He would like to know under 
what number of marks obtained at com- 
petitive examination Mr. Northcote, the 
son of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition in that House, 
received his appointment? He asked 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury for the competition warrant. 
He asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Trevelyan), who was entitled to 
the credit of having secured for the 
country the system of competitive exa- 
mination, whether it was by public com- 
petitive examination, by private nomi- 
nation, or by some test examination 
that those clerks were appointed ? [ Mr. 
Hissert: Yes.} But that was not com- 
petitive examination. His question was 
this—By what competitive examination 
had Mr. Northcote, within the last 10 
days, received his appointment as a 
Clerk of the House ? as it by nomi- 
nation, or was the appointment given to 
the best man out of, say, five or six 
selected for examination ; in other words, 
was the examinatiom a sham or a 
reality? Ifthe Committee were to vote 
this £26,000 a-year to the Clerks of the 
House, he said that they ought to have 
the right of nomination, or the appoint- 
ments should be made after public com- 
petitive examination. Did the right of 
nomination lay with Sir Erskine May? 
If so, he would ask how it was that he 
only nominated the sons, nephews, and 
brothers of Members of the House? If 
hon. Members took up the list of clerks 
appointed, they would find that they 
were not men appointed by merit, but 
because they were relatives of Members 
of the House ; and he said that that was 
a corrupt system, and a system which, 
if the country knew of its existence, 
would be at once put down. In the 
same way he took the Department of 
the Speaker. The most overworked 
Department was that of the Serjeant-at- 
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Arms, which, he said, was an efficient 


Department; and the manner in which 
it was conducted afforded a contrast to 
the other Departments of the House. 
Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he also wished to press the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. Trevelyan) on this 
subject. He recollected that the right 
hon. Gentleman had been very zealous 
to introduce competitive examination 
into the Foreign Service and Diplo- 
matic Service, and that he had brought 
forward Motions on the subject. The 
question of competitive examination in 
those Services had been debated in the 
House of Commons, and he recollected 
that there were Motions and divisions 
upon it, and so great had been the 
strength of public opinion on the subject 
that it forced the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to establish the system 
of competitiveexamination. It now ap- 
peared that the service of that House 
was placed in an entirely different posi- 
tion from that in which the whole of the 
service of the State was placed. There- 
fore, he asked the Representatives of the 
Government nowon the Treasury Bench 
why clerks were to be appointed to the 
subordinate positions in the service of 
the House without any competitive exa- 
mination whatever? The nomination 
to those appointments appeared to him 
to be an undue power for any official to 
possess. Even Ministers of State had 
not the right to appoint clerks to Par- 
liament. But here, in the House of 
Commons, in which the principle of 
competitive examination with regard to 
appointments in the Public Service had 
been established, it would seem that 
that was the only Department in the 
State which ignored its own rules, and 
allowed young men to be appointed 
without competitive examination before 
the Civil Service Commissioners. He 
understood the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury to say that Mr. 
Northcote had passed a test examina- 
tion. He would ask some Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government to say why 
it was that, with all their interest in the 
procedure of the House, no Member of 
the Government had insisted on the 
same competitive examination with re- 
gard to appointments in the service of 
the House as they had enforced in every 
other Department of the State? He 
should be glad to hear from the noble 
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Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, or the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, why that great abuse had 
been allowed to exist in the House of 
Commons when it did not exist in any 
other opewnene of the State ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he would point 
out, in reply to the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), 
that the appointments of the Clerks of 
the House were made by the Clerk of 
the House under an Act of Parliament 
passed in the Reign of George III. U 
to the present time the appointments had 
always been made by the Clerk of the 
House under that Statute. There was 
no competitive examination in the case 
of those appointments such as had been 
suggested by the hon. Gentleman; but 
there was a test examination, and, look- 
ing at the clerks who entered the ser- 
vice of the House of Commons, he did 
not know that the system of test exa- 
minations in force had provided them 
with an inferior staff to those of other 
Departments in which competitive exa- 
mination had been adopted. He had 
seen a great deal of the clerks of the 
House of Commons, and he thought 


they were men quite as capable of doing 
the work they had to perform as if they 
had been brought into the position by 


competitive examination. At the same 
time, he did not say that it was not a 
strong argument to urge that there 
should be competitive examination for 
those appointments ; but he would point 
out that if any alteration were to be 
made, it would require consideration on 
the part of the Authorities of the House, 
and, of course, he was not prepared to 
enter into that question. 

Mr. SEXTON said, in looking at that 
Vote for the House of Commons Officers, 
there was one matter connected with it 
on which hon. Members could all agree, 
and that was the uniform urbanity of 
the Serjeant-at-Arms and his assistants 
in everything relating to their conveni- 
ence. With regard to the question of 

-the examination of clerks on their ap- 
pointment to the service of the House, 
he had listened with interest to the dis- 
cussion which had taken place, and he 
was bound to say that he thought both 
the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) 
and the hon. Member fer Portsmouth 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff) had done 
& public service in calling attention to 
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that subject. Most Members of the 
House would agree with what had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury as to the general effi- 
ciency of the staff of Clerks of the 
House. His own experience was that 
they were both courteous and efficient. 
But that was beside the question; and 
although hon. Members might agree 
that the present clerks were fit to hold 
their office, it did not by any means 
follow that the system under which they 
were appointed was one which ought to 
be continued. Now, what were the 
arguments in support of the present sys- 
tem? The hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury, in justifying appoint- 
ments by the Clerk of the House, had 
fallen back on a Statute of George ITI. 
But that Monarch ascended the Throne 
135 years ago, and the Committee would 
know very well that a great many oe 
happened in the Reign of George II 

which no one would attempt to justify 
at the present day. Why should the 
Clerk of the House have this patronage ? 
[Mr. Hissert: I have not defended 
the system.] He was glad to have that 
declaration from the hon. Gentleman. 
He asked why the Clerk of the House 
should have this patronage? Whyshould 
the Business of the most important As- 
sembly in the country—the Business of 
the Departments of the House of Com- 
mons—be discharged by men appointed 
under a system which went back further 
than the days when, in the language of 
Lord Macaulay, votes were bought and 
sold in Smithfield ? Why should the 
ghastly corruption of the 18th century 
have a place in the 19th? He main- 
tained that if it were necessary to carry 
out the system of competitive examina- 
tion in respect of the appointments of 
officials in the various Departments of 
the Public Service, it was equally neces- 
sary that there should be competitive 
examination in the case of appointments 
to the Departments of the House of 
Commons. With regard to what had 
fallen from his hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) on 
the subject of the want of proper ac- 
commodation for Members of the House, 
he would point out to the Committee 
that one of the officials of the House of 
Lords had the use of six rooms. His 
hon. Friend had made the very mode- 
rate proposal that tables and chairs, 
with the necessary writing materials, 
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should be placed in the Central Lobby, 
so that Members of the House under 
pressure of their own business and of 
ublic affairs should be saved from 
having to resort to the grotesque expe- 
dient of endeavouring to sign letters 
upon their knees. If the Government 
were not prepared to provide Members 
with shorthand writers, on the ground 
that it might interfere with the Post 
Office arrangements to which his hon. 
Friend had alluded, he pointed out that 
it would only be necessary for the offi- 
cials of the Government to go into the 
Library and open and read the letters 
before they were posted. He would be 
glad to know whether the Chairman of 
‘Ways and Means was an official subject 
or not to any other official of the House 
—whether he was subject to the Rules 
laid down by the House with reference 
to such occasions when disorder arose 
in the House; when Report was made 
to the House, and wher Report had to 
be made with regard to certain proceed- 
ings in Committee relating to hon. Mem- 
bers and otherwise? He believed he 
was correct in stating that the Chairman 
of Ways and Means was subject to no 
other authority than the Rules laid 
down by the Members of the House. 
Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he had been rather astonished by the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. The hon. Gentle- 
man accused him of being a reformer ; 
but he might describe the hon. Gentle- 
man as an old retrogressive Tory, be- 
cause his arguments were always made 
use of as reasons against reforms in the 
Public Service. The hon. Gentleman 
had made a statement in the course of 
his speech to which he could assent— 
namely, that the Clerks of the House 
were an admirable set of men. He quite 
with that view; but the clerks 
at the Admiralty and in other Depart- 
ments of the State were also an ad- 
mirable class of men, and therefore the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman was no 
argument in favour of appointments to 
elerkships in the House of Commons 
being made without competitive exami- 
nation. He might call attention to the 
argument in reference to the abolition of 
purchase in the Army, when it was said 
that the officers of the Army were so 
good that no change was necessary. But 
he wished to have an answer on the 
question of appointments from some 
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Members of the Government—some of 
those reformers who with magnificent 
perorations wound up speech after speech 
on the subject of competitive exami- 
nation. If the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter (Mr. Trevelyan) could perorate on 
the subject of competitive examination 
in the Public Service, why could he not 
perorate on this subject relating to the 
clerks of the House of Commons? He 
thought the Committee were entitled to 
some further reply on the question that 
had been raised. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, ‘that, un- 
doubtedly, the arguments of the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) were unanswerable. There 
was no reason whatever that the great 
principles of competition which had suc- 
ceeded so admirably in the Civil Service 
and in the Army and Navy should not 
be applied to that House. The present 
state of things was an admitted anomaly. 
It existed because it was under cover of 
a Statute. There was no doubt that the 
general standard of public morality with 
regard to appointments in the different 
Services had been enormously elevated 
by means of the system of competition 
which the hon. Member had so elo- 
quently described. The appointments 
in that House however, were admirably 
managed ; and the reason of it was that 
they were in the hands of a gentleman 
who discharged his functions with public 
spirit enlightened by very great ability. 
The system was none the less anomalous; 
and he was quite certain that the legis- 
lative measure for which they were all 
sighing, and by which the Statute would 
be altered, would receive the most 
thorough and the most respectful con- 
sideration of the Government. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he was sorry to 
disagree with his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber fur Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff), and he was glad to hear the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Trevelyan). There was no one in 
the House who knew more about com-’ 
petitive examinations than the right 
hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. Onslow) was 
one of those who doubted whether the 
Public Services in England or abroad 
had been benefited by competitive ex- 
aminations. In his opinion they had 
just as good men formerly as now. 
Certainly an exception ought to be made 
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in the ame of the yo ved reemraats 
The emen who discharged the 
dutice of clerks in the House should 
essentially be gentlemen ; and he (Mr. 
Onslow) trusted implicitly in the gen- 
tleman who now made the appoint- 
ments. He defied anyone to get, no mat- 
ter what the system adopted was, a better 
class of men than they had at the pre- 
sent time. Considering that everything 
had worked well, and that no complaints 
whatever had been made about the 
clerks, he hoped his hon. Friend would 
not pursue his course. He (Mr. Onslow) 
was very glad to hear that the son of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition (Sir Stafford Northcote) had 
recently received an appointment as 
Clerk in the House of Commons, and he 
thought that his views would be shared 
by every Memberin the House. What- 
ever political views the gentleman who 
now made the appointments might hold, 
there was no one in the House who could 
accuse him of jobbery. Why not let 
things remain asthey were now? They 
could not be improved ; and better men 
could not be obtained. He hoped his 
hon. Friend would not press his Motion 
to a division. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that as a matter of fact there was no 
Motion before the Committee, and there 


would be no division. He should cer- 
tainly, however, bring the subject for- 
ward on another occasion. 

Mr. HEALY suggested that the hon. 
Gentleman (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
should bring in a Bill on the subject, in 
order to see with what energy the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Hibbert) and 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Trevelyan) would address them- 
selves to legislation on the matter. He 
(Mr. Healy) did not rise, however, to 
pursue this subject, but for the purpose 
of directing the attention of the Com- 
mittee to quite a different matter. In 
the month of last July, when this Vote 
was proposed, he raised the question of 
the propriety of having a Select Com- 
mittee of experienced Members to assist 
the Clerks at the Table in the revision 
of Questions, and in the assistance they 
gave to Mr. Speaker on points of Order. 
Un the occasion to which he referred he 
drew attention to the enormous labours 
thrown upon the clerks, and to the fact 
that when a Speaker or Chairman of 
Committee was new to his duties, which, 
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of course, was not the case with the hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Arthur Otway), it must 
necessarily happen that, to a great ex- 
tent, the gentlemen who were in charge 
of the House, and who controlled all 
its functions, must be the officers at 
the Table. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Childers), in replying to him (Mr. Healy), 
said that the matter was ons which was 
open to consideration, though it was not 
likely the House would be inclined to 
change its long-standing practice. Now, 
it appeared to him (Mr. Healy) rather a 
hard thing that the hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Arthur Otway) should have the power 
of summarily silencing Representatives 
of the people without there being any 
appeal. Whatever confidence was placed 
in the officers of the House, he could not 
help thinking it was advisable to have 
an influential, and impartial, and inde- 
pendent tribunal, drawn by lot or no- 
mination from the general body of Mem- 
bers, in the same way as the Committee 
of Selection was drawn, to whom ques- 
tions might be referred, and to whom 
Members would have a right of appeal. 
He could not but believe that, if such 
were the case, the rulings of the Chair 
would be received with much more 
satisfaction than they were at the pre- 
sent time. For instance, a Speaker, in 
a moment of pique, might rule an hon. 
Member to be out of Order, or a Speaker 
might misunderstand an hon. Member, 
and rule him out of Order. It was only the 
other day that he was ruled out of Order 
for referring to the Orange Party in Ire- 
land as the ‘‘ toothless Urange Party.” 
The Speaker thought he said “truth- 
less;” but that was altogether a mistake. 
Again, the word ‘‘snobs,” which wasused 
the other day, was ruled out of Order. Of 
course, those were only trivial instances 
of the inconvenience which arose under 
the present system; but when it came 
to be a matter of a Member losing his 
liberty of action in the House for an 
entire week—when he was excluded, not 
only from participation in the debates 
in the House, but from voting, and from 
attendance on Select Committees—it was 
very necessary that there should be a 
tribunal to whom questions of that kind 
might be referred. It could not be de- 
nied that the Clerks at the Table could 
exercise, if they were so pleased, almost 
uncontrolled power over the Speaker ; 
because if the Speaker happened, as 
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must be the case in a new Parliament, 
to be newly-elected, he was obliged, 
on nearly every question, to refer 
to the clerks for guidance. No one 
had more reason to be thankful to 
the Clerks at the Table than he (Mr. 
Healy) had, because he supposed he 
troubled them as often as anyone else, 
and he had never failed to receive illu- 
mination from them; he had generally 
found that he was wrong, and that they 
were right, upon matters on which he 
had had occasion to confer with them. 
They were gentlemen of many years 
experience in the House, and no one 
could pretend to have the same amount 
of knowledge of the Forms of the House 
as they; but he objected to any gentle- 
man, no matter how great his experi- 
ence, having the right to give, without 
revision, an opinion on which the Chair 
might act, and with regard to which 
hon. Members had no power of appeal. 
He really did think that if Gentlemen 
like the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Raikes), or the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), 
or Gentlemen who had filled official 
positions in the House, would under- 
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take the duties, so to speak, of a Court 
of Appeal, very great good would re- 


sult. If hon. Members could refer to 
the Gentlemen he had mentioned for 
direction, if questions could be sub- 
mitted to them for revision, if matters 
occurring one day could be adjudged 
upon the next day by such Gentlemen— 
not in hot blood, but in a cool and col- 
lected manner—if, when the Speaker, 
for instance, had ruled an hon. Member 
out of Order, or a particular expression 
to be out of Order, or had suspended an 
hon. Member for a week or a fortnight, 
or for the whole Session, an appeal 
could be made to an impartial and inde- 

endent tribunal, it would be very satis- 
actory. An hon. Member who had in- 
curred the censure of the Chair would 
feel much more satisfied if he knew that 
the ruling of the Speaker had been re- 
inforced by the decision of an indepen- 
dent tribunal. Parliament would be 
much more democratic in the future 
than it was at present—at least, it was 
supposed that it would so become. Mem- 
bers of less experience would enter it, 
and there would probably be more fric- 
tion between the democracy and the 


Chair than there was at present, and in | 


Mr. Healy 
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that event it was very n that 
what he suggested should be adopted. 
There was one matter in icular in 
which the Clerks at the Table necessaril 
exercised an almost complete control. tt 
was quite impossible that the Speaker 
could revise 50 or 60 Questions; and, 
therefore, the duty devolved upon the 
Clerks at the Table. If an hon. Gentle- 
man asked a Question on foreign policy 
which was inconvenient to the Govern- 
ment, and it was stopped at the Table, 
it would be much more satisfactory to the 
Questioner ‘if he could refer the matter 
to a Committee of Gentlemen on whom 
the House generally could place reliance. 
The hon. Member for Eye( Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) and the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
would feel greatly relieved, if Questions 
of theirs were stopped, if they knew 
that an independent tribunal, altogether 
apart from the Clerks at the Table, had 
sat and pronounced upon the propriety 
of the Questions. He did not intend to 
take up the time of the Committee any 
longer. He had laid his views before 
the Committee on a previous occasion, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Childers) 
was good enough to say that, although 
they were not very feasible, they ought 
not to be entirely excluded from the 
scope of consideration. In view of what 
was happening, and in view of the fact 
that the Speaker in the new Parliament 
must necessarily be inexperienced, it 
was not right that Representatives of 
the people, who had been elected be- 
cause, in the opinion of their consti- 
tuents, of their fitness, should be ex- 

lied like unruly children from the 

hamber simply, perhaps, upon the irate 
feeling of the Speaker. Of esurse, they 
knew that the present Speaker never 
lost his temper, and his remarks in no 
sense applied to that right hon. Gentle- 
man. As to the Chairman (Sir Arthur 
Otway), he (Mr. Healy) must frankly 
acknowledge that on all occasions the 
right hon. Gentleman exercised the 
greatest consideration and courtesy to- 
wards all Members of the House. 

Tue Marevess or HARTINGTON 
said, that the hon. Member had made 
his suggestion with great moderation. 
He could find no fault with the hon. 
Member for bringing forward this ques- 
tion, or with the manner in which he 
had brought it forward. He must say, 
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however, that at the first blush it ap- 

to him that the suggestion was 
one which could not be entertained by 
the House. The hon. Member had said 
that they looked forward to a more 
democratic Parliament in the future, and 
that other Regulations than those which 
at present obtained would have to be 
made. Well, that might be the case ; but 
he thought that it was very undesirable 
for the House of Commons to look for- 
ward to what might be necessary in the 
future. What they had to deal with 
was the House of Commons that existed 
now ; and it appeared to him that the 
powers which were intrusted to the 
Speaker and to the Chairman of Com- 
mittees were adequate for the proper 
discharge of the duties of those Gentle- 
men, and adequate—but not more than 
adequate—forthe preservation and main- 
tenance of Order in debate. The hon. 
Member had suggested that the Clerks 
at the Table and the Speaker should be 
assisted by a Committee in the duty of 
revising Questions which were placed 
on the Paper. The hon. Member brought 
forward that subject last year, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Childers) gave, what 
appeared to him (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington), an extremely reasonable answer 
—namely, that the hon. Member him- 
self and other hon. Members, who were 
a good deal in the habit of putting 
Questions to Ministers, would be the 
first to object to any such change of 
procedure if their Questions had to wait 
very long for revision—to wait, it might 
be, until all interest in them was lost. 
The hon. Member had carried his sug- 
gestion a good deal further, for he had 
said there should be a Court of Appeal, 
consisting of a number of experienced 
Members of the House, and that that 
Court of Appeal should have the power 
of revising the decisions of the Speaker 
and of the Chairman of Committees. 
Now, that was certainly a suggestion to 
which he (the Marquess of Hartington) 
could not give any concurrence what- 
ever. It appeared to him that the powers 
which were intrusted to the Speaker and 
the Chairman of Committees were powers 
necessarily of a somewhat autocratic 
character—powers which were absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of the de- 
cency and order of debate in the House. 
If the functions of such a Committee as 
had been suggested by the hon. Member 
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were anything but nominal, the exercise 
- sch fantion nie in - on 
arquess of Hartington’s) opinion, 
destructive of the sathectty of the Chair. 
How could a Speaker maintain any 
effective anthority over the adminis- 
tration of the House, and expect to have 
his decisions respected, if his decisions 
were subject to appeal; and if in the 
course of a few days a Committee of 
experts, such as had been su ’ 
were to overrule the decision which the 
Speaker had given? It seemed to him 
(the Marquess of Hartington) that all 
they could do was to elect that Member 
from amongst theinselves, in whose fair- 
ness, and impartiality, and knowledge of 
the Rules of their procedure, the House 
had confidence ; and, having so elected 
that Member from amongst themselves, 
to place great powers in his hands and 
implicit confidence in his authority. For 
those reasons it was quite impossible for 
him to give any support to the sugges- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy). 

Mr. GREGORY said, that the pro- 
osition of the hon. and learned Mem- 
er for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) struck 

directly at the authority of the Chair. 
It was quite impossible, in the interest 
of proper debate, that the decisions of 
the Speaker or of the Chairman of 
Committees should be subject to appeal. 
The House selected its Speaker and its 
Chairman because of their authority in 
the House, and because they were 
learned in its traditions and its busi- 
ness ; and they reposed in those Gentle- 
men the most absolute confidence. If 
it was shown that that confidence was 
not justified by anything in the rulings 
from the Chair, it was quite clear that 
the decisions of the Chair would not be 
of long standing. The adoption of the 
hon. and learned Member’s suggestion 
would be destructive of all authority in 
the House. 

Mr. HEALY said, that perhaps the 
Committee would allow him to say a 
few words fer the purpose of correcting, 
to some extent, the remarks the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for War 
(the Marquess of Hartington) had made. 
The noble Marquess had entirely ad- 
dressed himself to this subject from the 
point of view of maintaining the autho- 
rity of the Chair. He would ask thé 
noble Marquess, was there no other 
authority in the House to maintain? 
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Were the rights ofthe Representatives of 
the people not to be maintained? It 
was all very well to talk about the 
authority of the Chair. Nobody objected 
more strongly than the English people 
to the Infallibility of the Pope. The 
English people railed at Roman Catho- 
lics in the most extraordinary manner 
because they subscribed to the Pope’s 
supreme authority upon Divine and re- 
ligious matters; but here they were 
dealing with human affairs, upon which 
every person could form a judgment of 
their own, and with regard to which 
hon. Members met in the House all to- 
ther Ce an independent and equal 
asis. He asked the noble Marquess if 
it were not possible for them to have a 
hasty or angry Speaker; and was it to 
be tolerated that the rights of 600 Mem- 
bers of Parliament, elected by the people 
to carry out their will, should be entirely 
at the mercy of one man, without i 
peal? He thought it was very desirab 
that the Speaker and Chairman of Com- 
mittees should have the right of revising 
their own decisions, and that right the 
resent Rules did not give. If the 


airman of Committees ruled him (Mr. 
Healy) to be out of Order, he was bound 
- to respect the authority of the Chair, 


because he had no means of questioning 
the decision ; but if he had the means 
of arguing the point, without meaning 
any disrespect or discourtesy to the 
Chairman, he might be able to prove 
that the hon. Gentleman was in the 
wrong. It might happen that once in 
10 times he (Mr. Healy) might be right, 
and the Chairman wrong; and, there- 
fore, his point was this—that granted 
the Chairman might once out of 10 
times be wrong, and he (Mr. Healy) 
right, the Chairman should have the 
right and power to revise his decision. 
At present, if the Speaker or the Chair- 
man, acting upon the suggestion of one 
of the Clerks at the Table, said that he 
(Mr. Healy) was out of Order, or that 
an expression he used was out of Order, 
the Speaker or Chairman had no power 
to revise the decision. The decision ap- 
peared upon the pages of Hansard, and 
it became for all time a cast-iron de- 
cision. All he wanted was, that the 
Speaker or Chairman, as the case might 
be, should have power to revise his de- 
cision, if necessary, with the assistance 
of experts, so that if it should happen 
that an hon. Member, who had been 


Mr. Healy 
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ruled out of Order, was able, by letter 
or other private communication, to show 
the Speaker or Chairman of Oom- 
mittees that he had mistaken the argu- 
ment addressed to him, and that the 
Speaker or Chairman was entirely in 
error, it should be within the power 
of the Chair to remedy his error. At 
present a Member, whose vote on a 
question of peace or war might turn 
the scale, could be suspended for a 
whole week, at the instigation of the 
Speaker; and it might so happen that 
during that week a most momentous 
decision was arrived at. As a matter 
of fact, the position of the Speaker in 
the House of Commons was more infal- 
lible than the Pope’s position in the 
Catholic Church. The Pope was pro- 
vided with a Council, but the Speaker 
of the House of Commons was provided 
with nothing of the kind. It would be 
to the advantage of debate, and it would 
not in the least detract or derogate from 
the position of Speaker or Chairman of 
Committees, if those Gentleman had some 
authority to guide them, independently 
of the Clerks at the Table. As he had 
said before, they had all very great re- 
spect for the gentlemen at the Table; 
but it was quite evident that those gen- 
tlemen were bound to impart into all 
their rulings something of what he 
might call a professional spirit. The 
very naturally desired to see the wor. 
of the Government done, and they did 
their best to facilitate the work of the 
House. A Committee of independent 
Members of the House, drawn from both 
Parties, would, he believe, take an in- 
dependent and impartial view ; and it 
was under these circumstances that he 
appealed to the noble Marquess not to 
be led away with the idea that there 
was nothing in the House ‘o be pre- 
served but the authority of the Chair. 
At present, when the political tempera- 
ture was at a great heat, as it might be, 
for instance, if war were declared to- 
morrow, there would be no power 
standing between the rights of minori- 
ties and the position of the Chair. He 
maintained it was very desirable that 
there should be some Court of Appeal, 
so that if wrong had been done hon. 
Members should feel that there was 
an authority which should set matters 
right. 

rn. SEXTON said, he noticed that 
the Clerk of the House was provided 
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with an official residence, and that the 
Clerk Assistant was also provided with 
an Official residence. The second Clerk 
Assistant, however, was paid a salary 
considerably less than either of his col- 
leagues, and he was not provided with 
an Official residence. ow he (Mr. 
Sexton), approaching the matter in a 
most impartial spirit, failed to see the 
slightest reason for that distinction. He 
had frequently seen the second Clerk 
Assistant at the end of a long Sitting 
retire from the performance of his duty 
in such a state of fatigue as certainly to 
require rest upon the premises. If any 
difficulty arose from want of space, he 
(Mr. Sexton) certainly thought that the 
bachelor official of the House of Lords 
might very reasonably give up some of 
the eight rooms allotted to him to the 
second Clerk Assistant. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
said, the remarks of the hon.'Gentleman 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 

ve him the opportunity to repeat 
= appeal he had made on nonlin 
occasions—an appeal he had made to 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) when he oc- 
occupied the position of Secretary to 


the Treasury, and an appeal he made 


some years ago to the late lamented 
Lord Frederick Cavendish. It was, whe- 
ther the time had not come when the 
salaries of the officials of the House 
ought to be increased? He had not had 
the advantage of hearing the debate on 
the last Vote; but it must be borne in 
mind that they had nothing to do with 
the salaries of the officers of the other 
House of Parliament. Those salaries 
were given by agreement. One thing 
was obvious, and that was that the work 
of the House of Commons had of late 
vastly increased, and, as far as they 
could see, it was likely to be still fur- 
ther increased. The work told not so 
much upon hon. Members as upon the 
officers of the House. Hon. Members 
were bound, of course, to attend on the 
occasion of great divisions; but as re- 
garded the ordinary work of the House, 
it was rather a matter of their own con- 
venience whether they attended or not. 
The officers of the House, however, were 
bound to be in their places always; the 
three learned gentlemen at the Table, 
who so ably assisted the Speaker and 


the Chairman, were bound to be pre- ' 
Now, he wished to | 
' 


sent early and late. 
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ask the Committee whether it was fair 
that the salaries that might have been 
proper some 20 or 30 years ago, when 
the work of the House was very m 
lighter than it was now, should continue 
at their present figure? Hon. Members 
were aware that the work of the House 
increased very largely from year to year, 
and if there was one thing with regard 
to a future Parliament which he would 
venture to predict it was this, that it 
would give a great deal more work to 
the officers of the House than did the 
present Parliament. He did not think 
the Assembly was likely to sit fewer 
hours than it did, and he thought the 
ag ae Parliament might take credit 
or having sat a greater number of hours 
than any other Parliament in history. 
He would make an appeal to the Go- 
vernment to know whether the time had 
not come when they could consider the 
salaries of the officers of the House with 
a view to their being increased? The 
facts he was stating were, he thought, 
facts which could not be disputed. The 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
he was sure would not dispute that the 
work of the different officers of the 
House was much heavier than it used 
to be. It should be remembered that 
the remuneration of the Professions had 
a tendency to increase, and they must 
bear in mind that the Clerks of the 
House were gentlemen who, if they had 
devoted themselves to the Legal Pro- 
fession, would probably by that time 
have occupied the position of Judges, 
enjoying salaries of £5,000 a-year. He 
was not arguing in favour of the in- 
crease of the salaries of those gentlemen 
tothat extent, but he desired to urge upon 
the Government the desirability of con- 
sidering whether the time had not come 
when it was necessary, both in regard 
to justice and the due efficiency of the 
work of the House, to make some addi- 
tion to the salaries of the officials. 
Cotone, NOLAN said, he did not 
wish to take up much time on the sub- 
ject under discussion, but desired to 
draw attention to the fact that there 
were five or six office-keepers whose 
sition was deserving of consideration. 
e did not disagree with the Lord 
Mayor (Mr. R. N. Fowler) in what he 
had just said, but he was inclined to 
move a reduction of the salaries, be- 
cause the Irish Members had no interest 
in those office-keepers. The Chairman 
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would know the people to whom he was 
referring, because the hon. Gentleman 
had one himself. They were people 
engaged to attend on the rooms of the 
officers of the House; and he (Colonel 
Nolan) was pointing out that those were 
individuals with whom the Irish Mem- 
bers had nothing to do, for the reason 
that no rooms were allowed to the Irish 
Members. He did not say the Irish 
Members objected to having no office- 
keepers—what they objected to was 
that they had no offices for office-keepers 
to attend to. If he got some explana- 
tion from the Secretary to the Treasury 
as to the Vote this subject would more 

roperly come under, he would defer 
his observations and move the reduction 
in its proper place. He wished to know 
who was responsible for the allotting of 
rooms in the House? Was the Secre- 

to the Treasury ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: No. 

Coroner NOLAN: Then is the 
Speaker ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: Yes; the Speaker, 
with the First Commissioner of Works. 

Coronen NOLAN: Perhaps, Mr. 


Chairman,’you would rule that I am in 
Order in speaking on the allotment of 


rooms ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The fact that the 
hon. and gallant Member would make 
his observations on the question of the 
allotment of rooms does not alter the 
case inthe least. Ifthe hon. and gallant 
Member wishes to go into that question 
it must be on the Building Vote. The 
Question before the Committee is the 
salaries of the officials of the House of 
Commons, and has nothing whatever to 
do with the allotment of rooms. 

Cotoyet NOLAN said, that if the 
rooms were not properly allotted he 
ought to be able to go into the matter. 
However, he would take some oppor- 
tunity of raising the subject, either in 
the form of Questions or upon other 
Votes. He found in the Votes eight 
messengers for the Department of the 
Clerks of the House, and 12 for the 
Serjeant-at-Arms Department, and he 
should like to ask whether any of those 
messengers served {the great political 
Parties? He should like to get a cate- 
gorical statement as to what those mes- 
sengers did, and whether they served 
either of the two great Parties? [Mr. 
Hissert: No.| He (Colonel Nolan) 
believed the messengers of the Treasury 


Colonel Nolan 
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did; however, he would bring that 
matter up on the next Vote. He would 
remind hon. Members of the case of Mr. 
Burgess in the late Parliament. Mr. 
Burgess was in the interest of the Go- 
vernment, and his assistant in the in- 
terest of the Opposition ; and those gen- 
tlemen were Aceousghly impartial, be- 
cause when the Government went out 
Mr. Burgess did not go out with it, but 
went over to the new Government, 
whilst his assistant went over to the 
new Opposition. The Government had 
had a great deal of experience of the 
controversy on this matter of rooms, 
and he (Colonel Nolan) intended to 
work it out to the best of his ability. 
What he wanted to know was whether 
the messengers of the House had any 
connection with the great political 
Parties? [Mr. Hrspertr: I have said 
no.| Then he would ask the same ques- 
tion on the next Vote. He considered 
it very hard that the Chairman and 
several other officials should have at- 
tendance in their offices, and should 
have 20 or 30 offices for their conveni- 
ence in that building, while Irish Mem- 
bers, who were so far from their own 
homes, and who came here against their 
own wishes, should be accorded none of 
those facilities. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR must say 
he had been contemplating the aspect 
of the Committee for some time with a 
considerable amount of amusement. 
That Committee, without a single word 
being spoken in reply to the night hon. 
Gentleman who had moved the Motion, 
had voted £11,000,000 to the Govern- 
ment earlier in the afternoon ; but since 
then they had been, for he did not know 
how many hours, occupied over the de- 
tails of one small Vote. If that was the 
way the Committee was to proceed with 
its Business, he might as well conform 
to the fashion and fall into the prevail- 
ing mood. He wished to point out one 
little item that had been overlooked. 
There was an official whom he believed 
to be as useful in his way as anyone 
connected with the House. He was not 
so high placed as Mr. Speaker, or as the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, or as the 
Clerk at the Table ; but he was, never- 
theless, more frequently applied to per- 
sonally by Members of the House than 
any of those. He referred to the Clerk 
in the Library, who was a model of pa- 
tience, information, and readiness, and 
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he was sure that there was scarcely an in- 
dustrious Member of the House who 
had not had occasion to go to him, and 
had not received from him the greatest 
assistance. That gentleman was a very 
quiet, unobtrusive person, limited to the 
maximum salary of £300 a-year. That 
maximum had been reached, and that 
gentleman had been standing at it now 
for some time. He was not likely to 
apply for an increase himself, and he 
(Mr. A. O’Connor) had not heard from 
him or from anyone else that he was 
dissatisfied. However, the fact remained 
the same that that official was not paid 
a fair remuneration for the quality of 
the service he performed. He knew so 
little about that gentleman that he was 
not even acquainted with his name; 
but if no one else would do so, at any 
rate he (Mr. A. O’Connor) would not 
neglect the opportunity of saying a word 
for him. He would ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether that gentleman 
could not be allowed something more 
handsome than £300 a-year ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that before he 
replied to the hon. Gentleman, he wished 
to say that, with respect to the attend- 
ants in the Office of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means, they were not really 
the hon. Gentleman’s attendants at all; 
they were merely attendants in the Pri- 
vate Bill Office. 

Coronen NOLAN: Why are they 
connected with the Office of the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means? 

Mr. HIBBERT : Because the Private 
Bill Committees come under his Depart- 
ment. The messengers are not in atten- 
dance upon the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, however. With regard to the 
gentleman referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Queen’s County (Mr. A. O’Con- 
nor), I have to say that the Government 
have no power over these salaries in the 
House of Commons. These salaries are 
fixed by Commissioners. There are cer- 
tain Commissioners who have the man- 
agement of these matters. 

Mr. HEALY: Who are they ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: They are certain 
Members, four or five in number. 

Mr. HEALY: Members of the 
House ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: I do not know; but 
Ican say that the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer belong to 
the Commission. There are four or five 
who fix the salaries of the officers. With 
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regard to the matters I have referred to, 
and also in re. to the Clerks at the 
Table, the whole question of salaries 
should be raised before the Commis- 
sioners who have the management of 
the matter. It is not a matter for the 
Government, though I should be glad 
to consider any point which the hon. 
Member may submit to me, and com- 
municate it to the Government. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
made it an invariable rule never to have 
any communication with a Member of 
the Government except across the floor 
of the House; therefore, he did not feel 
disposed to consult either of the high 
functionaries to whom the hon, Gentle- 
man had referred. If the hon. Gentle- 
man would mention to them what had 
passed, however, he should be glad. 

Mr. HIBBERT: I shall take care to 
do so. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had not yet 
had an answer to his question with re- 
gard to the residence of those clerks 
who at present had to go home after 
the House rose. If the hon. Gentleman 
opposite would put the First Commis- 
missioner of Works in motion, it would 
be well for him to consider whether 
there could not be a more convenient 
disposal of the spare space in the Par- 
liament building, particular in connec- 
tion with the House of Lords, than at 
present adopted. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he should be 
glad to bring that matter before the 
notice of the Chief Commissioner of 
Works. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he should like to 

ut a question to the Secretary to the 

reasury with regard to Mr. Speaker’s 
counsel. He (Mr. Biggar) did not know 
who he was or what his duties were, 
but he should like to know what value 
they got for their money ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he believed the 
duties of counsel to the Speaker were 
very important duties. That gentleman 
had to be consulted on very important 
—_ and it was quite open to any 

ember of the House who presided at 
a Private Bill Committee, or who had to 
do with any other Committee, if a ques- 
tion of law arose, to consult the counsel. 
It was really a very great advantage to 
be able to consult a legal authority in 
that way. He (Mr. Hibbert) himself 
had experienced the advantage of hav- 
ing that legal authority to appeal to in 
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the House. When acting once as Chair- 
man of Committees, ps found it = 
the highest coe vantageous to 
able = get a legal opinion from Mr. 
Speaker’s counsel. 

Mr. MOLLOY wished to know where 
Mr. Speaker’s counsel was to be found ? 
Was he a gentleman in attendance on 
that House during the sittings of Com- 
mittees, or was he a gentleman who 
only sat in his chambers to give ad- 
vice ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that Mr. 
Speaker’s counsel was in his office in 
the House every day. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, Mr. 
Speaker’s counsel had supervision over 
all the Private Business in the House. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he found eight 
messengers down in this Vote, and he 
should like to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether it was possible for two 
of them to be placed at the disposal of 
hon. Members for the purpose of bring- 
ing in books of reference from the Li- 
brary during the course of debates? 
Everyone in the habit of speaking in 
the House must have noticed that in the 
course of an evening he found himself 
in need of books from the Library, and 
that it was sometimes impossible, when 
one was speaking, to find a Member near 
him who could be got to take the trouble 
to proceed to the Library for the purpose 
of Sasen him a book of reference of 
which he might be in need. He thought 
it only reasonable that one or two, and, 
if possible, several more messengers 
should be in attendance upon the House 
in order to wait upon Members in that 
respect. He had frequently seen on the 
Ministerial Bench even, Members of the 
Government obliged to run out to the 
Library for books of reference for their 
Colleagues who were speaking. Mem- 
bers of the Government generally had 
the references beforehand; but in the 
case of private Members it very often 
peapenes that they had not. Although 
he (Mr. Molloy) was not a very frequent 
speaker, the inconvenience to which he 
was pointing had happened to himself. 
He had happened to require a quotation 
from a speech to which he had been 
referring, and there had been no one 
near him whom he cared to ask to go 
and bring him the reference from the Li- 
brary. A private Member, therefore, 
was thrown entirely on his own re- 
sources, and he therefore asked that 


Mr. Hibbert 
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that favour should be shown to him in 
future. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that so far as 
his 5 coma went he had never found 
that Members of the Government or any 
one else, when they wanted books of 
reference, were unable to get them. Per- 
sonally, whenever he been in want 
of a book of reference, he had always 
gone into the Library to fetch it. That, 
he thought, was the best course to 
adopt. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the course pointed 
out by the hon. Member was easy enough 
to follow on some occasions; but he would 
venture to point out that when a Mem- 
ber was on his legs making a speech, to 
leave the House suddenly in search of a 
book of reference would be to bring 
that speech to an abrupt termination, 
and when that hon. Member made his 
appearance again with his book of re- 
ference, he would find someone else 
addressing the Chair. He would, in all 
seriousness, say to the hon. Gentleman 
that hon. Members were entitled to the 

rivilege for which he was pleading. 

e@ was present in the American As- 
sembly not very long ago, during the 
course of a debate, and he had there 
found a large number of messengers 
going in and out the House attending 
upon Members. In that Assembly if a 
Member wanted anything, he had no- 
thing to do but to put up his finger and 
beckon a messenger, who would at once 
wait upon him and carry out the mission 
intrusted to him. If the Member wanted 
a book it was immediately brought. In 
fact, he (Mr. Molloy) believed that in 
every Assembly in the world, except 
that of Great Britain, those messengers 
were always in attendance. He did not 
see why, seeing that the Government 
were so lavish in their expenditure on 
employés in that House, that it was too 
much to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury to endeavour to bring about the 
appointment of two or three messengers 
for the purpose he had described. The 
plan he proposed might be adopted to 
the end of the Session, and then, if it 
were found that those messengers were 
not of much use, some other work could 
be given to them in the coming Session ; 
but, at any rate, the Government ought 
to try the experiment. There were 
messengers in the Reporters’ Gallery 
who communicated between the House 
and the Gallery ; but the convenience of 
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Members was very little attended to. If 
a Member was in the Smoking Room 
and wanted to know what was going on 
in the House—if he wanted to know 
whether the Speaker was in the Chair, 
or what Bill was under discussion, or 
when the House was going into Com- 
mittee, there was nobody to send to 
make inquiries, but he was obliged to 
leave his work and do the little mission 
himself. That was extremely inconve- 
nient when a Member was perhaps going 
through a very heavy correspondence, 
or preparing himself for a debate which 
was coming on. As an illustration of 
the inconvenience to which he referred, 
he would mention that the other day 
two Motions in the names of hon. 
Friends of his were called on, and 
neither hon. Member was in his place. 
Because those Gentlemen were not kept 
acquainted with the condition of Busi- 
ness in the House they were not present 
to take charge of their Motions, and, 
consequently, he (Mr. Molloy) had had 
to go through the form, which was 
searcely proper, of moving one of the 
Motions, and he had omitted a word 


here and there from the Resolution in 
order that it might not ap 


ar to be the 
same as that of his hon. Friend, and he 
had had to keep the House detained on 
a subject he knew very little about for 
10 minutes, until he could get a Mem- 
ber near him to carry a m to 
his hon. Friend telling him that the 
question had come on. That was cer- 
tainly an undignified method of ma- 
naging those affairs, and yet hon Members 
were obliged to adopt it. They did not 
like to see Members who had prepared 
speeches on the subject of Motions they 
had on the Paper, unable to bring them 
on because they did not happen to be in 
the House at the moment they were 
reached, and there was no one to keep 
them informed as to the precise condition 
of Business. He therefore urged that 
the messengers to whom he referred 
should be appointed to tell them what 
was going on from time totime. There 
was nearly three months more of the 
Session, and he was sure it would not 
make much difference to the Government 
financially if they adopted the plan he 
suggested as an experiment for that 
period. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
said, there was one thing he should like 
to point out to the hon, Gentleman (Mr. 
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Molloy). He had referred to the case 
of America, with which he (Mr. R. N. 
Fowler) was not familiar; but he was 
acquainted with the practice in what 
was euphoneously termed “ another 
place.” There the messengers were 
allowed to go into the House, but that 
ractice was not allowed in the House of 
mmons. Unless there were to be an 
entire change of the Rules of the House 
he did not see how the hon. Member’s 
roposal could be carried out, for the 
ule at present was that no one who 
was not a Member of the House could 
pass the Bar. Under the circumstances 
he did not see how they could expect a 
messenger, who had not the right to 
wa the Bar, to bring books on to the 
oor of the House. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, no doubt, as the 
right hon. Member (Mr. R. N. Fowler) 
remarked, there was a stupid tradition 
in existence which said that nobody 
should pass the Bar of the House but a 
Member, but, if it were necessary, that 
Rule could be done away with. If it 
were done away with, he did not believe 
the sanctity of the Chamber would very 
seriously suffer. If he (Mr. Molloy) 
were not mistaken, the right hon. Mem- 
ber himself had found himself in the 
difficulty which had been pointed out. 
On one occasion he believed the right 
hon. Member had had to find someone 
to bring him a book, and, unlesss his 
memory deceived him, he believed that 
he (Mr. Molloy) himself had performed 
the mission. 

. Mr. HIBBERT said that he would 
see that the matter was brought before 
the Commissioners, together with the 
other questions that had been raised, 
although he could not hold out much 
hope that any change would be made 
this year. Probably when they had a 
new Parliament many advantageous 
alterations in the usages and practice 
of the House would be brought about. 

Mr. PULESTON said, that with re- 
gard to the question raised by the 
hon. Member (Mr. Molloy), he could not 
go so far as to support the suggestion 
that they should employ runners to go 
between the House and the Libraries or 
the Smoking Room. Still he believed 
hon. Members suffered considerable in- 
convenience, particularly those who were 
in regular attendance in the House and 
who had work to do, through there 
being no means of communication be- 
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tween the House and the ante rooms, 
by which information could be carried 
to Members outside with regard to what 
was going on inside the House. A 
Member might be interested in a Mo- 
tion which stood No. 20 or 30 or 40 on 
the Order Book, and, in the absence of 
such communication as that he was sug- 
gesting, that hon. Member had to spend 
a good deal of his time running between 
the Library or the Smoking Room, in 
which he might be occupied, to the 
House in order to keep himself informed 
as to what was going on, and as to the 
likelihood of the measure in which he 
was interested being reached. That was 
a great tax upon the patience of an hon. 
Member who, no doubt, would feel that 
his time might be much better spent. 
He (Mr. Puleston) would make this sug- 
gestion, that the existing inconveniences 
and difficulties should be got over by 
setting up a communication Soieton the 
House and the various rooms round it, 
by telephone or by dial. A dial, if that 
plan were adopted, might be so arranged 
as to show what Order of the Day was 
being considered by the House at the 
time. He knew that the answer to that 
suggestion would be that grave mistakes 
might occasionally occur, and that the 


wrong Orders might be notified through 
the carelessness of those who had the 


care of the apparatus. Well, that in- 
convenience was, after all, an artificial 
one, and it must be taken for what it was 
worth. If a Member wished to keep 
his position quite secure, he would take 
measures to make it perfectly certain 
that he would be in the House at the 
time the Order in which he was inte- 
rested came on; he would not trust 
entirely to the dial. However, he 
thought such an arrangement as that 
he proposed would cenduce greatly to 
the convenience of hon. Members, and 
that the Government would experience 
very little difficulty in carrying it out. 
Mr. BIGGAR said, the item of £400 
for the salary of the Chaplain was open 
to some comment. He was of opinion 
that a Chaplain for the House of Com- 
mons was not nec . The invariable 
custom was that the Members of the 
Privy Council and the Members of the 
Government never attended the minis- 
trations of the Chaplain, although he 
thought they stood in need of them no 
less than the other Members of the 
House of Commons. He thought the 


Mr. Puleston 
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time had come when they might do 
away with the office of Chaplain, on 
account of which a very substantial sum 
had been annually paid ; and, therefore, 
he was not disposed to vote for that 
item in the Estimates. 

Vote agreed to. 

(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £50,445, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1886, for the Sala- 
ries and Expenses in the Vepartment of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, and in the Office of the 
Parliamentary Counsel.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, there were some 
questions connected with this Vote 
which deserved explanation. In the 
first place, he would refer to the ap- 
pointments to the office of Postmasters 
and Sub-Postmasters in Ireland, con- 
cerning which he might say that there 
was an obstinate belief surviving in the 
minds of some people that the nomina- 
tions to those posts rested with Members 
for counties. He himself had had seve- 
ral applications from persons desiring 
to be nominated. He asked the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, what was the practice of that De- 
partment with regard to the filling up 
of the office of Postmaster ? The office 
was a small one, but it must be remem- 
bered that Postmasters had to discharge 
duties of considerable public import- 
ance. He had known cases in which 
pernene recommended by the most in- 

uential men in their district—the cle 
and others—had been rejected by the 
Treasury, while other persons recom- 
mended in the dark had received the 
appointments sought. The way in 
which those appointments were made 
had given rise to considerable dissatis- 
faction in his own county (Sligo). He 
asked the hon. Gentleman whether the 
Treasury would be willing to receive 
and pay attention to such recommenda- 
tions to the office of Postmasters in Ire- 
land as he had referred to, and whether, 
if they were unwilling to receive them, 
he would state on what grounds? He 
knew a case in which a candidate was 
very strongly recommended, and whose 
qualifications and character were suit- 
able for the office; but, notwithstanding 
that, another person had been pre- 
ferred, whom he believed was recom- 
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mended by two Members of that House. 
Therefore, he said it was desirable to 
know what sort of influence the Trea- 
sury recognized in filling up those offices, 
and whether there was or not any influ- 
ence vested in Members of the House 
with regard to the appointments in 
question. Then there was another 
question connected with the Vote, to 
which he desired to call the attention 
of the Committee. He observed that 
lately the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General, in replying to the 
representations of Members from the 
West of Ireland, had stated that his 
desire to improve the Mail Service in 
Ireland was fettered by the curtailment 
of his discretion by the Treasury. He 
wished to know to what extent that 
Department curtailed or limited the 
discretion of the Postmaster General in 
respect of the public Mail Service? The 
matter was one of great importance to 
the people of Ireland, and it was conse- 
quently one in which Members on those 
Benches took a strong interest. He 
had mentioned a case in which the 
right hon. Gentleman stated that his 
desire was to meet the wishes of those 
hon. Members, but that the Department 
of the Treasury placed an obstacle in 
the way of the exercise of his discretion ; 
and, therefore, he asked the hon. Gen- 
tleman whether the Treasury determined 
that the Postmaster General should 
spend no more than a specified sum, 
and whether they were now willing to 
consider the general convenience of the 
districts? His reason for putting that 
gee was because the Postmaster 

eneral hesitated to improve the Mail 
Service between Dublin and the West 
of Ireland, on the ground that it would 
cost £3,000 a-year more than was now 
being paid. The next point to which 
he would call attention had reference 
to the Circular recently issued by the 
Treasury on the subject of the expenses 
of witnesses at the Assizes. Until the 
date of the issue of that Circular, the 
Judge of Assize had it in his power by 
law to fix the amount of the allowance 
for expenses of witnesses at the As- 
sizes, and did so fix it, the counties 
paying the expense in the first place, 
and the Treasury recouping them. Now, 
by the recent Circular, the Treasury 
fixed a scale of expenses, and gave it 
to be understood that when the Judge 
of Assize decided to give expenses above 
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the scale, the would only 
according to Rapecen fi that the aa 
represented by the difference between 
the scale and the actual expenses ordered 
to be paid by the Judge would have to 
be borne by the counties. He under- 
stood that the pressure of legislation 
lately had been against throwing Im- 
perial charges on local rates. If there 
was one ch more than another that 
was distinctly Imperial, it was the 
charge for sustaining justice. He was 
at a loss to understand by what right 
the Treasury presumed to issue a Cir- 
cular limiting the discretion which the 
law gave to the Judges of Assize. The 
Treasury said—‘‘ You may fix the 
amount of expenses, but if you fix it 
above the amount set forth in this Cir- 
cular, the counties will have to pay.” 
The result was obvious; the counties, 
being helpless in the matter, had to pay 
the money. He contended that there 
was no reason why the Treasury should 
intervene, and by an official Minute 
break down the powers of the Judges 
of Assize in this matter, and that so 
long as the Judges retained their powers 
in law, those powers should be re- 
spected, and the counties not fined 
save by order of a Judge. That ac- 
tion on the part of the Treasury was so 
unwarranted that he should be disposed 
to ask the Committee to resist the Vote 
until some explanation was forthcoming. 
Again, he should like to obtain some in- 
formation with regard to what he might 
call the growing mystery of the ma- 
nagement of the Department of Fishery 
Piers and Harbours in Ireland, and he 
had lately put several Questions in the 
House with that object. The year be- 
fore last, £250,000 was granted for the 

se of developing fishe iers 
tg oh bel in Toland, pm gd m- 
mission was appointed, of which the 
hon. Member for Galway was at pre- 
sent Chairman. From Questions lately 
put in the House, it would appear that 
a deadlock had been reached as between 
the Treasury, the Board of Works, Ire- 
land, the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and the Fisheries 
and Harbours Commission. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it appeared 
to him that the hon. Gentleman was 
raising on this Vote a question which 
should be raised upon another Vote. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he raised the 
question on the present Vote because al] 
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Questions relating to piers and ‘har- 
bours in Ireland were answered in the 
House by the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, the reason 
of the hon. Gentleman would apply 
when the proper Vote was reached, but 
it did not apply in the present case. If 
the hon. Gentleman raised the question 
on the Vote for the Board of Works, 
Treland, and also on the Treasury Vote, 
he raised it twice. He thought, there- 
fore, that if the hon. Gentleman wished 
to discuss the subject of piers and 
harbours, it should be on occasions 
when a Vote was proposed for them. 

Mr. SEXTON said, there was no 
Vote forthem. On a former Vote, it had 
been pointed out that the Treasury Vute 
was the Vote on which to discuss the 
question of piers and harbours. He 
asked if he was not now entitled to ad- 
dress the Secretary to the Treasury on 
that subject ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN said, the question 
would properly arise on the Vote for the 
Board of Works, Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, if he was to 
understand that a letter directed by the 
Treasury to a Public Department could 
ro Ls discussed in Committee of Sup- 

y 
Toe CHAIRMAN said, he adjudged 
the question put by the hon. Gentleman 
according to the items in the Vote. 
There was no allusion in the Vote to 
piers and harbours. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether, on 
the assumption that the Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury answered Ques- 
tions that were every day put to him in 
the House with regard to the salaries of 
officials, as the responsible Representa- 
tive of the Treasury, it was not compe- 
tent to him to raise this question ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, if the reason- 
ing of the hon. Gentlemen were carried 
out, every Question might be addressed 
to the Treasury. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had always 
understood that when the salary of an 
official came before the House, his 
duties were a proper subject for dis- 
cussion. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he wished to 
say a few words on one of the subjects 
brought before the Committee by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton). His hon. Friend had alluded 
to the manner in which the offices of 


Mr. Sexton 
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Postmaster and Sub-Postmaster in Ire- 
land were filled up. Now, he thought 
it would be a far better and simpler plan 
if the Government were to say at once 
that Irish Members should have nothing 
whatever to do with those small Post 
Office appointments in Ireland, instead 
of continuing the present system of 
giving them the ap ce of having 
some influence with regard to them 
without the least reality. He pointed 
out that there were Members who ob- 
jected on principle to writing to the 
ostmaster General on the subject of 
those appointments, and he thought it 
would be better for the Government to 
make it known that they would not allow 
any Irish Member to touch them, and 
that they wiped out the influence Irish 
Members were supposed to have with 
regard to them altogether. He had him- 
self written to the Postmaster General 
eight or ten times, and the invariable 
reply was that the subject of his com- 
munication had been carefully con- 
sidered, but that the matter rested with 
the Secretary to the Treasury, and that 
application should be made to him. So 
far as Irish Members were personally 
concerned, it did not matter how the 
small Post Office appointments were 
filled up; and, therefore, he thought it 
would be well to adopt his suggestion, 
and then if any persons in the neigh- 
bourhood in which there was a vacancy 
wrote to the Postmaster General with 
the same result, it would be the Irish 
le who were shut out. He thought 
stated either that 
some voice in the 
disposal of the £8,000,000 contributed 
by Ireland to the Imperial Revenue, or 
that it should be boldly stated that as 
Irish Members they were entirely shut 
out from having any share in the admi- 
nistration of the country. He might 
say that previous Postmasters General 
had been extremely polite in dealin 
with this subject; they had smoothe 
the matter down ; but the present Post- 
master General, whom he saw in his 
place, made it pretty clearly understood 
that Irish Members had nothing to do 
with those appointments. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, with t to 
the question as to the office of Post- 
master and Sub-Postmaster, he did not 
agree with what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) that 
the patronage of those small appoint- 


it should be mpcue | 
Irish Members h 
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ments should lie with Members of the 
House. He agreed very much with the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Golonel Nolan) in the remarks he had 
made; but he went further, and not 
only said that, in his opinion, should 
the patronage not lie with Irish Mem- 
bers, but that no Member for England 
or Scotland should have it. In that 
way he thought that Members would 

et rid of much troublesome work. 

ven when Members obtained one of 
the appointments, if they gave satis- 
faction to one person, they caused dis- 
satisfaction to others. For his own 
part, he should be glad if the patronage 
were transferred to the Postmaster Ge- 
neral. With respect to the question of 
the expenses of witnesses at the Assizes, 
and the other question raised by the 
hon. Member for Sligo, they were 
scarcely within this Vote. It seemed to 
him that the question as to the power of 
the Treasury to cut down the amount of 
expenses in the case of prosecutions 
should be brought forward on the Vote 
for the administration of Law and Jus- 
tice, and not upon a Vote for the pay- 
ment of the salaries of officials of the 
Treasury. There was no doubt, how- 


ever, that the Treasury had B pers to 


contrél prosecutions; they had always 
possessed that power, and he believed it 
was used in respect of prosecutions in 
England and Scotland, as well as in Ire- 
land. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he should have 
been grateful for the answer he had re- 
ceived from the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, were it not for 
the fact that he had received exactly the 
same answersome yearsago. He thought 
the Committee ought to have the ad- 
vantage of the presence of the Patronage 
Secretary to the Treasury during the 
discussion; but as that noble Lord was 
not on the Treasury Bench, he thought 
he should be doing his duty by moving 
that Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’’—( Colonel 
Nolan.) 


Mr. SEXTON pointed out that the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury had made use of two or three 
phrases implying that he wy ay 
ponely in the views expressed by hon. 

tlemen on those Beaches; but he 
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gave them no promise that any repre- 
sentation cet be made on the subject 
of the apartments in question; nor 
did he tell them whether those small 
appointments were filled on the nomi- 
nation of Members of Parliament. 

Smrr ALEXANDER GORDON said, he 
— the views expressed by the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury would be 
adopted. He believed he was express- 
ing the opinion of a number of hon. 
Members who were anxious to get rid 
of the trouble caused them in matters of 
this kind, when he said that those ap- 
pointments should be made on the re- 
sponsibility of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, he was glad that 
an hon. and gallant Member on that 
side of the House (Sir Alexander 
Gordon) had risen to speak on this sub- 
ject. He hoped he should not be using 
too strong an expression in saying that 
it was positively indecent that the Pa- 
tronage Secretary should not be present 
during that discussion. He believed 
there was no doubt that in view of the 
way in which patronage was at present 
administered in this country, it would be 
much more agreeable to all Members of 
Parliament that those appointments 
should rest with the Post Office Depart- 
ment itself. Under the present system 
there was no doubt that Members of 
Parliament were caused a great deal of 
trouble and annoyance. They were 
pestered with applications from persons 
seeking to obtain appointments. When- 
ever an office was vacant—ard even be- 
fore they were vacant—Members were 
troubled with letters asking them to 
exert their influence with the Treasury 
in favour of the appointment of sueh- 
and-such an individual. In his opinion 
it would be better that all Departments 
should make their own appointments ; 
but instead of that they found that in 
this case the Treasury imposed its will 
on the Post Office. It was very often 
the case that the Treasury wrote to a 
Member of Parliament, asking him to 
nominate persons for appointments; but 
that was not a satisfactory mode of pro- 
cedure, because, although the Member 
might nominate a person after taking 
the best advice he could get, it was im- 
possible for him to know that the indi- 
vidual was fit for the appointment. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he hoped the 
Government would see their way to 
assent to the Motion to report Progress 
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for two reasons. First, because he did 
not think they would make much fur- 
ther progress that night; and, secondly, 
because he had not received any answer 
to his question relating to the expenses 
of witnesses at the Assizes. 

Mr. HIBBERT: I said I did not 
think it was in Order. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought that 
time should be given to consider whe- 
ther it was in Order to discuss the action 
of a Department on the Vote under 
which the salaries of that Department 
were paid. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, hon. Members 
on those Benches asked that Progress 
should be reported, because the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had stated that he was unable to 
give any satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion put by them. The Committee were 
surely entitled to have an answer with 
regard to the Post Office appointments, 
especially as the hon. Gentleman had 
said that he was in favour of the re- 
forms asked for. He would suggest that 
the Patronage Secretary (Lord Richard 


Grosvenor) should be asked to reply to 
uestions on the subject which the hon. 


entleman was unable to answer. The 
noble Lord was just outside the House, 
and he appealed to the Government to 
ask him to waik in. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 22; 
Noes 101: Majority 79.— (Div. List, 
No. 132.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that as the noble 
Lord the Patronage Secretary to the 
Treasury (Lord Richard Grosvenor) had 
now been called into the House by the 
division, he would like to ask him a 
question about the appointment to Post- 
masterships in Ireland. Some people in 
Ireland appeared still to think, though 
it must be a delusion, that Members of 
Parliament had some influence in nomi- 
nating candidates, or in getting the ap- 
pointments filled up. He was not aware 
upon what foundation that impression 
rested ; and he would like to ask the 
noble Lord whether Members of Par- 
liament practically filled up those ap- 
pointments ; and, if so, was the privilege 
confined to those Members only who 
supported the Government? There had 
been considerable confusion and per- 


Mr. Sexton 
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plexity over the matter in Ireland, and 
in one case the candidate recommended 
by the parish clergy and by other people 
of influence had been passed over in 
favour of another candidate of whom 
nobody knew anything. It would be 
more convenient for Members and more 
conducive to the public interest if the 
supposed right of Members to nominate 
those officials were altogether put an 
end to. The Treasury or the Postmaster 
General, or whoever was most capable, 
should take the appointments into their 
own hands. 

Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR said, 
the Post Office patronage was exercised 
to a certain extent by Members of Par- 
liament who supported the Government ; 
but, at the same time, he frequently had 
communications from hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and from hon. Members who 
sat in the same quarter of the House as 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), 
and he frequently attended to recommen- 
dations from them and from parish 
priests. Such recommendations were 
always duly considered. He thought it 
desirable to keep up this patronage. Any 
hon. Member who aid not wish to 
exercise it need not do so, and could 
leave it alone ; but there were others who 
did wish to exercise it, and it unques- 
tionably brought them into closer con- 
tact with their constituents, and enabled 
them to confer favours of which there 
could not be the slightest abuse, inas- 
much as all the nominations had to be 
submitted to the Postmaster General, 
who had the power to cancel them 
wherever he found the candidates were 
unsuitable. The patronage was largely 
exercised by Members of the House, 
and as they liked it he did not think it 
was desirable to abolish it. 

Mr. H. 8S. NORTHOOTE said, he 
had supported the Motion for reporting 
Progress, because he thought that was a 
very favourable opportunity for getting 
rid of this pernicioussystem of patronage 
in reference to those small Post Office 
appointments. The noble Lord had ad- 
mitted that he duly considered all the 
applications made to him by Members 
of the House, in whatever quarter 
those Members might happen to sit. 
But the noble Lord had omitted to state 
whether he gave them all a favourable 
consideration. He (Mr. Northcote) had 
some knowledge of what went on at the 
Treasury; and, without making any 
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o—- inst the noble Lord, he must 
say that he entirely disapproved of the 
system pursued in those matters—a 
system to which one political Party had 
been quite as much committed as the 
other for many years past. He did not 
think private Members were much at- 
tached to that sort of patronage, and he 
would be glad to see it in the hands of 
the Postmaster General. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, the noble Lord 
had told them that those appointments 
all came under the scrutiny of the Post- 
master General. But would the noble 
Lord say that the Postmaster General 
had ever declined to complete an ap- 
pointment which the noble Lord had 
recommended? It might be that now 
and then that was done; but as a matter 
of fact those appointments were a huge 
political job, and the sooner they were 
taken out of the hands of private Mem- 
bers the better. The whole of the Post 
Office Service ought to be under the super- 
intendence and responsibility of the Post- 
master General. It,was absurd to say 
that those appointments were not given 
for political purposes, and the result was 
that all the Postmasters throughout the 
country took a perniciously active part 
in politics whenever an election occurred. 
Whenever this vicious system should be 
put an end to a great boon would be con- 
ferred upon the State. Why the noble 
Lord wished to maintain it he could not 
understand. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
Postmaster General was not relieved 
from responsibility in the matter by the 
fact that Members of Parliament made 
certain nominations. He made inquiries, 
and the final appointment rested with 
him. During the short time that he 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had held the Office 
of Postmaster General he had, on more 
than one occasion, refused to appoint 
the person recommended by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. No doubt there 
was a good deal to be said in favour of 
transferring the appointments directly 
to the Postmaster General; but one 
result would be that all the pressure 
which was now brought to bear on the 
noble Lord (Lord Richard Grosvenor) 
would be transferred to him (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre). No great evil resulted from 
the present system, and he was rather 
inclined to leave it as it was. 

‘ Coronzen NOLAN said, he thought 
he was justified when he moved that 
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Progress be rted; because, if he ~ 
had not taken that step, they would not 
have had the valuable speech of the 
noble Lord the Patronage Secretary to 
the Treasury. There was not much 
chance that the system which had been 
so much complained of that night would 
be abolished during the next six months, 
when they were on the eve of a General 
Election. He would much prefer to see 
those appointments transferred to the 
Postmaster General, though he did not 
pretend to feel very strongly about it, 
one way or the other. The Irish Mem- 
bers not only had none of that patronage 
at all, but they had no prospect of 
ever getting any. The result was that 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 people were al- 
together left out in the cold, although 
they continued to pay £28,000,000 taxes 
for the purposes of the Empire, and their 
fair share of that £11,000,000 which 
the Irish Members were foolish enough 
to allow to pass the other night without 
protest. It would be well for the Irish 
people to understand exactly how the 
matter lay, and that their Members 
could only obtain those appointments 
when there were no nominees of anybody 
else in the way. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that whenever he 
applied for one of those appointments 
he used to go to the Postmaster General 
direct, and he had always been received 
in the most kindly spirit. He wished 
to know from the Patronage Secretary 
to the Treasury whether it was true 
that there was a book kept in the Post 
Office from which, when a vacancy 
occurred in a particular county which 
was worth less than £100 a-year, the 
clerk would know at once whom he 
should address to ask whether he had 
anyone to nominate? Such a book used 
to be kept. Those appointments were 
managed on very peculiar principles. 
Suppose a vacancy occurred this week 
in acounty represented by some general 
supporter of the Government who hap- 
pened to be absent last Friday night, 
when the Government were defeated on 
the Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill, 
what chance would that Member have 
of getting the appointment for his 
nominee? They all knew that those 
appointments were not given for the 
purpose of corrupting a Member into 
giving a wrong vote; but they were 
given as a sop for sitting up at night 
and helping to ‘‘make a House, keep 
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a House, and cheer Ministers.” If a 
Member went home to dinner and did 
not return, what chance would he have 
of getting a place in the Post Office for 
a nominee, in comparison with another 
Member who did come back, and did 
what he could to help the Liberal Whips 
out of the scrape into which they landed 
the Government on Friday night. 

Lorpv RICHARD GROSVENOR 
understood that the hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Callan) wished to be a Whip 
himself, and perhaps in time he might 
be. When the hon. Member did reach 
that position he (Lord Richard Gros- 
venor) would promise to give him, what 
he appeared so much to wish for, a 
valuable receipt for keeping his Party 
in hand. 

Mr. GRAY said, he knew the Attor- 
ney General had a strong objection to 
giving abstract opinions upon legal 
questions; but perhaps the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not mind say- 
ing whether, if those appointments were 
given to reward constituents for sup- 
porting those Members who obtained 
them, the whole thing was not a piece 
of direct jobbery and political corrup- 
tion, and whether it did not come within 
the provisions of the Parliamentary 
enenes (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Act 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not quite 
understand what was the procedure in re- 
ference to those matters. He understood 
that something mysterious went on, and 
that the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Callan) was to be told all about it at 
some future time. But, so far as he (the 
Attorney General) was aware, he had 
never known an hon. Member who 
would willingly be a party to any cor- 
ms influence. 

rn. SEXTON said, he thought the 


object in view in raising that discussion 
had been attained. That — was to 


make it understood that the Irish Mem- 
bers had no connection whatever with 
those appointments. He thanked the 
noble Lord (Lord Richard Grosvenor) 
for speaking so frankly, and for con- 
fessing that those appointments were 
really the cement by which the frag- 
ments of a Party were kept together. 
As it was to be understood that those 
appointments were given to reward 
those Members who supported the Go- 
vernment, it would be understood in 


Mr. Callan 
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Ireland that there was no use in apply- 

ing to those Members who represented 

the national feeling of the country. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE VOTE OF CREDIT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he wished to 
say a few words upon the question of 
considering the Report of the Votes in 
Committee of Supply. His hon. Friend 
had put down the Report for to-morrow. 
But as the first Vote was of a very im- 

rtant character, he thought that if the 

port was to be taken to-morrow, his 
hon. Friend would, perhaps, agree when 
the Votes came on for consideration that 
the first Vote should be deferred toa 
day and hour when observations could 
be offered upon it. He would suggest 
that the Report of the Vote in question 
should be the second Order of the Day 
on Thursday next, when the debate 
would be taken on the Budget. He 
hoped that attention would be given to 
his suggestion that the consideration of 
the Report of the Vote of Credit for 
£11,000,000 might be deferred. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I think the proposal of my hon. Friend 
would be the most convenient one. It 
is not likely that the Order could be 
reached till very late, and no doubt hon. 
Members would wish to have some time 
for considering it. Therefore, I propose 
that the matter should rest until to- 
morrow, when a definite answer will be 
given. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, he hoped 
the request of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) would 
be acceded to. No doubt there were 
many Members of the House who de- 
sired to have an opportunity of express- 
ing their ype upon the circum- 
stances which had led to that important 
Vote. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ae si 
POST OFFICE SITES [PURCHASE OF 
LAND AND EXPENSES]. 
RESOLUTION. 
Mr. SEXTON asked the right hon: 
Gentleman the Postmaster General if he 
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could state the amount of money pro- 
to be expended in England, Scot- 
and, and Ireland, under the Bill ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he could 
not state exactly what the amounts would 
be; but he believed it would be about 
£350,000 for the purchase of sites and 
buildings in London. The other ob- 
jects of the Bill would probably be 
covered by £30,000 or £40,000. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
yment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
iament, of sums required for the purchase of 
lands, and for the costs and expenses which 
may be incurred by the Postmaster General in 
carrying into effect the provisions of any Act of 
the present Session to enable Her Majesty’s 
Postmaster General to acquire lands for the 
public service. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
[PAYMENT OF ADDITIONAL BARRISTERS |. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Rsolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
= out of moneys to be provided by 


liament, of the salaries of any additional 
Revising Barristers, and of any person tem- 
rarily acting as assistant to a Clerk of the 
‘eace, who may be appointed under the pro- 
visions of any Act of the present Session for 
amending the Law relating to the Registration 
of Parliamentary Voters in Ireland. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


CORPORATION OF LONDON TOWER 


BRIDGE BILL. 

Select Committee on Corporation of London 
Tower Bridge Bill nominated of, —Mr. TuoroLp 
Rocers, Mr. Rircure, Sir Henry Hottanp, 
Mr. Hersert Giapstong, and Four Members 
to be added by the Committee of Selection, 
with power to send for persons, papers, and re- 
cords ; Three to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 28th April, 1885. 


MINUTES.}—Pvustic Buis—First Reading— 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 
2)* (89); Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) (No. 5)* (90); Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) 
(No. 7) * (91). 
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Second Reading — Tramways ) Provi 
sional Order (No. 2) * (65). 

ee Law Amendment (58- 

Committee — Report — Local Government (Ire- 
land) Provisional Orders (Labourers Act) 

— 2)* . a's oo 
ird Reading—Drainage and Improvement o 
Lands (Ireland) Provisional Orders* (70); 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor 
Law) (No. 2) * (71); Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 3)* (72); 
Honorary Freedom of Boroughs * (61); Royal 
Irish Constabulary Redistribution® (75); 
Egyptian Loan * (74), and passed. 

Royal Assent — Municipal Voters (Relief) a 
Vict.c.9]; Army a [48 Viet. c. J: 
Elections (Hours of Poll) [48 Viet. c. 10]; 
Lecal Government Provisional Orders [48 
Vict. c. i]; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) [48 Vict. c. ii]. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—INSURREC. 
TION IN THE NORTH-WEST 
TERRITORY.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON asked 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the Government 
have any further information to give the 
House with regard to the insurrection in 
Canada ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I telegraphed 
yesterday to Lord Lansdowne to know 
what information he could supply, and I 
have his answer. He says that there 
has been no battle since that of Friday, 
of which we have already received the 
details. A telegram received at Ottawa 
confirms the reports as to the severity of 
the action, and puts the number of casu- 
alties rather higher than has been stated 
in the first accounts. The rebels had 
disappeared, but General Middleton’s 
advance had been delayed by the care 
of the wounded and the want of supplies. 
He intends to push on as soon and as 
fast as ible. That is all the infor- 
mation I have. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—THE EGYPTIAN 
LOAN BILL AND FOREIGN CONTROL. 
QUESTION. 

Lorp LAMINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the Egyptian Loan Bill will not 
entirely supersede the Control of the 
Egyptian Government, hitherto exer- 
cised by Her Majesty’s Government, as 
stated in the noble Earl’s Instructions to 
Sir Evelyn Baring in his despatch of 
January 4, 1884; and, whether the con- 
trol of the Six Guaranteeing Powers 
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will be substituted for that Control until 
the “pacification of Egypt” is effected ? 

Eant GRANVILLE: I think the 
noble Lord’s Question must have been 
put under some misunderstanding. With 
regard to what is called by him ‘the Bri- 
tish Control” in Egypt at the present 
moment, my view is this—that we are 
in military occupation of Egypt, and, no 
doubt, a great responsibility rests upon 
us; and, being in that position, without 
attempting to administer the Government 
of Egypt from this country, it is quite 
clear, as we think, that we have a right, 
on all important questions, to give our 
advice to the Egyptian Government, and 
to expect that that advice should be 
followed. I am not aware that the 
Egyptian Loan Bill in the slightest 
degree affects that question, and I do 


not know that the Bill gives to Foreign | 


Powers any right which they do not 
possess at this moment. They claim, 
and we admit that the Powers of Europe 
have an interest in Egypt; but the Bill 
neither confirms nor increases it in any 
way. 


EGYPT AND FRANCE—SEIZURE OF 
THE ‘“ BOSPHORE EGYPTIEN ”—RUP- 
TURE OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS. 
QUESTION. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
wish to ask the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Granville), Whether any information or 
Papers will be laid before the House in 
reference to a matter which has occupied 
so much of the attention of the public— 
that of The Bosphore Egyptien ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: The Papers 
will be laid upon the Table immediately 
a final settlement is arrived at. I have 
no reason to doubt the announcement 
made yesterday by my noble Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, as to the probability of an agree- 
ment with France being arrived at. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Earl of Dathousie.) 
(no. 58.) COMMITTEE. 
House in Committee (according to 
order). , 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 
Parr I. 
Suppression of Prostitution. 
On the Motion of The Earl of Dat- 
nousir, the following Amendment 


Lord Lamington 
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made :—In page 1, line 8, leave out the 
words ‘‘ Suppression of Prostitution” and 
insert instead thereof the words ‘‘ Protee- 
tion of Women and Girls.” 


Clause 2 (Procuring woman to be a 
common prostitute or to enter a brothel). 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in moving 
in the 2nd sub-section of the clause, 
as an Amendment, to insert the words 
“under 21 years of age,”’ said, he did so 
for the reason that it was really im- 
possible to protect people of mature age 
from the natural results of their own 
misconduct. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 13, 
after (‘‘ girl’’) insert (‘‘ under twenty- 
one years of age.””)—( Zhe Earl of Mill- 
town.) 


Tse Eart or DALHOUSIE said, the 
sub-section was necessary in order to 
protect women and girls from deception. 
The very fact of procuring implied a 
certain amount of deception. Tt was 
shown in evidence before the Com- 
mission which sat on this question some 
time since that all the girls found in 
foreign brothels were deceived by false 
pretences. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that though not wishing to express any 
strong opinion on the subject, he thought 
there was a decided distinction between 
= for English and foreign 

rothels. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL said, he 
thought that as the Bill aimed at the 
punishment of all those who endeavoured 
to procure young women for these pur- 
poses there should be no limit of age. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Procuring deflement of 
woman by threats or fraud). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Dat- 
Housiz, the following Amendments 
made:—In page 1, line 24, leave out 
(“any”) and insert (“himself or any 
other”); page 2, line 2, leave out 
(‘‘any”) and insert (‘‘ himself or any 
other’); line 7, leave out (“any ’’) and 
insert (‘‘himself or any other’), and 
after (‘‘ man’) insert— 

(“ Provided that this sub-section shall not 
apply where such woman or girl knew such 
connexion to be unlawful’’) ; 
and in line 9, leave out (“any ”) and in- 
sert (‘‘ himself or any other.’’) 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Defilement of girl under 
twelve years of age). 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
it was very difficult to prove the com- 
plete offence ; and the most horrible and 
revolting barbarities were practised on 
children by wretches who, owing to the 
existing state of the law, escaped any- 
thing like adequate punishment. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 2, line 27, after (“labour ”’) insert 
(“and any one who attempts to commit the said 
offence, or aids or abets any other person to 
commit the said offence, shall be guilty of felony, 
and shall be liable, at the discretion of the court, 
to be kept in penal servitude for any period not 
exceeding ten years, or to be imprisoned for any 
term not exceeding two years with or without 
hard labour.”’)—( The Earl of Milltown.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
was unable to accept the Amendment, 
on the ground that it had not been shown 
that the punishment which an offender 
could at present be made to suffer was 
thought insufficient by the administrators 
of the law. 

Viscounr CRANBROOK said, he 
thought that the Bill would be weighted 
too heavily if the Amendment were 
agreed to. 

Lorp BRAMWELL opposed the 
Amendment, on the ground that it 
would introduce an anomaly into the law. 
When their Lordships considered the 
severity of two years’ imprisonment with 
hard labour, which he had been told by 
governors of gaols was almost more than 
a man could bear, they would, he hoped, 
think it enough for the attempt, which 
they must bear in mind might differ 
morally from the full offence, because the 
man might have relented. He believed 
that with the exception of attempt to 
murder no mere attempt was a felony. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
thought the noble and learned Lord op- 
posite (Lord Bramwell) was in error. 
An assault with intent to do grievous 
bodily harm was a felony, also an attempt 
to commit murder; and he altogether 
failed to see why an attempt to commit 
a horrible crime of the nature in ques- 
tion should not be placed in the same 
category. He felt so strongly on the 
matter that he would ask their Lord- 
ships to divide, 
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On Question? Their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 35; Not-Contents 69: Ma- 


jority 34. 


CONTENTS. 


Canterbury, L. Archp. 


Carnarvon, E. 
Dartmouth, E. 
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Amendment disagreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Defilement of girl between 
twelve and fifteen years of age). 

Lorp NORTON, in moving an Amend- 
ment the object of which was to fix the 
age of protection at 16, instead of 15 
years, said, the Report of the House of 
Lords Committee, 1882, over which the 
noble and learned Earl (the late Earl 
Cairns) presided, recommended that the 
age below which consent should be no 
defence should be 16. That noble and 
learned Earl said in the debate on this 
Bill in Committee, 1883— 

“Tn the Select Committee on this subject, 
the evidence given established a conclusive case 
of the necessity of =e the age. He (Earl 
Cairns), therefore, was in favour of making the 
age 17, though the majority of the Committee 
had decided against him, thinking that 16 was 
sufficient.” —(3 Hansard, [280] 1391.) 


And this was accepted in 1883 and 1884, 
after discussion in the House of Lords. 
Why was it proposed in the present Bill 
to lower the age to 15? There were 
the following parallel adoptions of the 
age of 16 in the Statutes and in legal 
decisions. The 24 § 25 Vict., c. 100, 
s.55, on offences against the person, made 
it criminal to abduct a girl up to 16 from 
her guardians, though consenting. There 
was a case of a father recovering his 
daughter, though against her will, by 
habeas corpus. The 38 & 39 Vict., c. 94, 
amended this Act by raising the age of 
protection of girls generally. The Court 
of Divorce adopted the 16 limitof age, and 
dealt with the custody of children until 
16. The Infants Custody Act, 36 & 37 
Vict., enabled the Court of Chancery to 
give the eustody to the mother instead 
of the father up to 16. The Court of 
Chancery retained special guardianship 
up to the age of 16, over which it al- 
lowed its wards to choose with whom 
they would live. Boards of Guardians 
were legally responsible for the care of 
girls whom they placed out in service 
up to 16. Finally, in matters of discre- 
tion in minors the law took the same 
limit. In the Friendly Societies, Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies, and Trades 
Unions Acts, infants up to the age of 16 
were not recognized as capable of being 
members except of children’s societies. 
It was, therefore, according to the gene- 
ral principle of our law that the discre- 
tion of a girl under 16 should not be 
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thought sufficient to it her the un- 
protected disposal of herself. A girl 

i at 12; but then the man 
bound himself to her protection, and in 
common liability pledged his own inte- 
rests as much‘ as the girl’s. Practically, 
there were scarcely any marriages under 
16. Lord Cairns’s Committee reported, 
in their evidence, that— 

“ No such protection is now given in England 

to girls above 13 as in other countries is given 
them up to 21.” 
The question now was between raising 
the age of protection as agreed, in former 
debates, to 16, or falling back to 15. 
There was no precedent whatever for 
the adoption of the age of 15. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 31, 
to leave out (‘‘ fifteen”) and insert 
(‘‘ sixteen.”’)—( Zhe Lord Norton.) 


Question proposed, ‘“ That (‘fifteen ’) 
stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
was sorry he could not accept the 
Amendment. The Government were 
extremely anxious that the Bill should 
have the unanimous support of their 
Lordships ; and they hoped, by reducin 
the age from 16 to 15, that they would 
be able to get the Bill through without 
serious opposition. The Government 
also desired to have the sanction of the 
= in regard to legislation of this 

ind, and in that view were anxious to 
make the measure workmanlike, prac- 
tical, and effective. It was doubtful 
whether the age of 16 would meet with 
unanimous approval, and, therefore, 
they proposed to take the age of 15. He 
thought that in making the alteration 
they were taking a wise and prudent 
step; but if they went one step further 
in the direction of the Amendment they 
would be going too far, and would ruin 
the Bill. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that in the Select Committee which con- 
sidered this subject he always voted for 
the age of 16 when the subject was dis- 
eussed. There was no doubt that public 
opinion on the subject was in a very di- 
vided and uncertain condition; and if 


they took too violent a step by adopting 
the higher age, they would run the risk 
of turning public opinion against them 


in this matter. To have public opinion 
on the side of immorality would be a far 
more serious loss to the community than 
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asany advantage which could be obtained 
in the other direction. The Government, 
he thought, had exercised a wise discre- 
tion upon the —a in limiting the 
age to 15, and he hoped the House 
would not assent to the Amendment. 
Tue Bisnor or LICHFIELD said, he 
hoped the Amendment would be pressed 
to a division. So far as means existed 
of ascertaining public opinion, it had 
been strongly expressed in favour of the 
Amendment. For many years the House 
had been receiving Petitions, which 
prayed that even a higher age than that 
named by the Amendment might be 
fixed. If the Government were anxious 
for the support of public opinion, they 
would be more likely to obtain it by 
accepting the Amendment than by ad- 
hering to the clause. The House would 
be stultifying itself to lower the age 
which, for two years, had been af- 
firmed by divisions, and that without 
any new reasons having been given for 
such a change. It was quite an assump- 
tion that the opinion of the other House 
would not be in favour of the higher 
age. He hoped the higher age would 


be adhered to as covering a year in the 
age of girls at which it was exceedingly 


desirable to protect them from the 
temptations to which too many were 
exposed. 

Lorp MOUNT-TEMPLE, in support- 
ing the Amendment, said, attention had 
been directed too much to the possi- 
bilities of fraudulent accusations against 
men, and too little to the misery and 
degradation of girls whose inexperience 
and weakness required such protection 
as the law could afford. The opinion 
of competent witnesses examined by 
the Select Committee was that 15 was 
too low an age at which the consent of 
girls should be considered a justification 
for their seducers. The question of the 
age at which a girl ought to be con- 
sidered to become responsible for thedis- 
posal of her own person required much 
information and consideration. Those 
who had devoted their lives to the rescue 
of women from degradation advocated 
the ages of 16, 17, or 18. It was a 
deplorable fact, which their Lordships 
could not ignore, that the main subject 
of this Bill was a trade. Some wished 
it to bea free trade, with as little restric- 
tion as possible. That was a trade in 
girls for immoral p ; and, unfor- 
tunately for the victims, it was carried 
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on by women, so that young girls were 
thrown off their guard by their own sex. 
Looking at the question from that point 
of view, the question was at what age the 
trade in girls should be interfered with. 
Those who objected to the intervention 
of law for the protection of young 
girls from enticements and injury might 
be reminded that laws had been passed 
to protect young fish and young birds, 
on the ground that it was to the advan- 
tage of the nation that fishes and birds 
should be allowed to attain to maturity. 
For the preservation of the young pro- 
geny of salmon, anglers were prohibited 
from casting a glittering fly concealing 
a cruel hook at the season when the 
young fish required protection. Wild 
birdshad legal protection from snares and 
nets of captors, at seasons when injuries 
would otherwise be inflicted on the un- 
fledged nestlings. Even on the lower 
grounds on which this legislation could 
be defended, it was surely important 
that society should defend itself against 
the evil consequences of sacrificing, to 
those who traded in vice, girls who were 
undoubtedly too young to protect them- 
selves. 

Tae Arcusisnor or CANTERRURY 
said, that the House and the couniry 
would thank the Government for their 
determination to carry a Bill on this sub- 
ject; but he did not think the House 
would thank them, and he was sure the 
country would not thank them, for lower- 
ing the age already fixed by their Lord- 
ships by large majorities. The dignity 
of the House was somewhat compro- 
mised, seeing that it had declared, once 
and again, that 16 was the right age. 
Now, without any pressure being 
brought to bear upon the House, or any 
new arguments being used, it was 
sought to reduce the age to 15. He 
asked their Lordships, therefore, not to 
make a retrograde step, but to adhere 
to their former decisions. He believed 
that, without any exception, 16 was the 
earliest age at which the law recognized 
the right of girls to exercise independent 
responsibility. A girl under 16 could 
not marry without parental consent; a 
ward in Chancery under 16 could not 
choose with whom she would live; chil- 
dren under 16 could not be made respon- 
sible in any decent and suitable matters 
of life. as the law, then, to allow a 
child under that age, who was not held 
responsible in other affairs of daily life, 
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to be responsible for handing herself 
over for rolf-ruin ? Comuider’ the dif- 
ference the lowering of the age would 
make to a father in the protection of his 
daughter. A working man missed his 
daughter from home; he came to know in 
what house to look for her, and although 
he could search that house for a stolen 
article of trifling value, he could not do so 
to rescue a child who in no other cir- 
cumstances could act without him. There 
was no analogy to the case of marriage 
under 16; because in the case of mar- 
riage there was the consent of the 
parents, who handed over their child to 
the care of a man who undertook to 
maintain and protect her. But even 
such marriages were extremely rare; 
for when the statistics were examined, 
it was found there had been only 130 
contracted marriages with girls under 16, 
out of a total of 750,000 marriages. Pub- 
lic opinion had been gauged in this 
matter, and the House would be acting 
in agreement with it, if it maintained 
the age of 16. The conscience of the 
people had been roused by recent dis- 
closures on the matter, and they would 
heartily support that House if it ad- 
hered to the higher age. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he must 
point out to their Lordships that the Bill 
was not a Bill for the prevention of 
illicit intercourse between men and 
women. It was not even a Bill against 
seduction. The only principle of the Bill 
was to deal with cases in which men 
committed offences which, from the age 
of the girls, amounted to the commis- 
sion of what might be termed unnatural 
crime; and that being so, he was in 
favour of making the age 15, and was 
by no means sure that even 14 was not 
a high enough limit, and that it would 
not have been wiser to have adopted 
that age. Girls were frequently married 
at 16, and although he could not admire 
the wisdom of a man who married a 
girl at that age, such a marriage was 
not viewed with repugnance or as an 
objectionable proceeding. He would 
warn their Lordships against making 
the law too severe, and thought that the 
adoption of the higher age would tend 
to bring the law into contempt if a man 
could be indicted whose offence was that 
only of having intercourse with a prosti- 
tute just short of 16 years of age. The 
Bill would work injustice, and thereby 
become unpopular, and it was un- 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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necessary and dangerous to meddle with 
the law as it tg 

Lorpv NORTON said, he earnestly 
protested against the distinction which 
the noble and learned Lord opposite 
(Lord Bramwell) attempted to draw be- 
tween what he thought natural and un- 
natural in crimes of the kind now under 
discussion—a distinction unknown to the 
me Book, and entirely in the human 

reast. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 65; Not-Contents 34: 
Majority 31, 

Amendment disagreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Householder, &c. permitting 
defilement of girl under fifteen on his 
premises guilty of misdemeanour). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Dat- 
nousiz, the following Amendments 
made:—In page 3, line 30, leave out 
(‘*may’’) and insert (‘‘ shall ’’) ; line 32, 
leave out (‘‘ guilty of an offence under 
this Act’); and in line 33, after (‘‘ pre- 
mises’’) insert (‘‘and have reasonable 
ground for believing to have been guilty 
of an offence under this Act.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Abduction of girl under 
eighteen with intent to have carnal 
knowledge). 

Lorpv MOUNT-TEMPLE, in moving, 
as an Amendment, that a master or guar- 
dian who assaulted a girl under 18 years 
of age should be guilty of a misde- 
meanour, and be rendered liable to im- 
prisonment for two years with hard 
labour, said, abuses of power by 
masters over female servants were com- 
mon, and by guardians over wards were 
not rare. A householder wis in a posi- 
tion of trust in respect to a servant girl 
under 18 who had been committed to his 
eare by her parents. If by means of 
his authority he ruined her morally he 
ought to be liable to severe punishment. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 4, line 9, after (“labour”) insert 
(‘any person who, being the guardian of a girl 
under eighteen years, or having the care or 
charge of her, or being her master in domestic 
service or other employment, or other person 
whose lawful commands she is bound to obey, 
unlawfully and carnally knows, or attempts to 
have uniawful and carnal knowledge of, or 
indecently assaults such girl, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanour, and being convicted thereof 
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Maso for yoy oe ae - 
be impri or any term exceeding two 
years with or without hard labour: Provided 
that it shall be a defence under this section to 
show that such girl had been Pideee aad 
viously to the offence charged.” )—(The 
Mount- Temple.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, 
the Amendment was very wide in terms. 
It was open to grave objection and 
liable to abuse, and he could not agree 
to it. 


Amendment disagreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Power, on indictment for 
rape, to convict of indecent assault). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Dat- 
noustE£, the following Amendment made : 
—In page 4, line 13, after (‘“‘indict- 
ment”’) insert (‘‘or of an attempt to 
commit the same.”’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Amendment of 2 & 3 Vict. 
ce. 47, s. 54, and 10 & 11 Vict. c. 89, 
s. 28). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Dat- 
HoustE, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 5, line 2, leave out (‘‘ only of 
one police constable ’’) and insert ( ‘‘ of 
one witness only.”’) 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in moving 
the omission of the clause, said, it 
gave an unlimited and most dangerous 
power of arbitrary arrest to the police, 
against both men and women, and 
would leave them indeed, when walk- 
ing through the streets of London, 
at the mercy of the police, for it would 
allow any policeman who saw a man 
and woman talking together to arrest 
one or both of them—the man on 
the charge of importuning, and the 
woman of soliciting. Evenif the charge 
was dismissed the mischief done could 
never be repaired. In the interests, 
too, of the thousands of workgirls, who 
in a large place like London were obliged 
to go long distances to their homes, he 
protested against rendering them liable 
to the danger of a charge by a corrupt 
or malicious policeman. As the law 
stood at present, if this solicitation took 
place to the annoyance of the passengers 
or inhabitants, the offence was criminal. 
That was amply sufficient, and there 
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was no necessity for this clause. A 
Proviso was inserted to the effect that 
no committal should take place on the 
testimony of one witness only. As the 
Bill originally stood, it was ‘‘on the 
testimony of one police constable.” That 
had been altered on consequence of his 
remarks on the second reading ; but it 
meant exactly the same thing. That 
was a very strange inconsistency, as the 
clause gave the policeman this arbitrary 
power of arrest, and yet said that his 
evidence was not sufficient for a com- 
mittal—in fact, that he was not to be be- 
lieved on his oath. He contended that 
the existing powers of the law were 
ample, and on these grounds he begged 
to move the rejection of the clause. 


Moved, ‘‘To omit the Clause.”—( The 
Earl of Milltown.) 

Question proposed, “ That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
would point out that the clause was re- 
commended by the Select Committee on 
the subject. The words were, that soli- 
citing prostitution in the streets should 
be an offence. The present condition 
of the London streets was a very great, 
if not the principal, cause of the cor- 
ruption of the young; and the Bill hav- 
ing for its object the protection of the 
young, it would be impossible to pass 
over the question of the condition of the 
streets. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he would point out that the clause, as it 
stood, differed materially from the re- 
commendation made by the Committee, 
because there was the remarkable addi- 
tion that the men should be liable to 
arrest as wellasthe women. He thought 
they were now discussing the question 
rather from the point of view of those of 
their own class—those who had houses. 
But, as their Lordships doubtless were 
wellaware, there wasa large portionofthe 
population who, aftertheirday’s work was 
over, went out to walk in the streets and 
to meet their friends. They walked in 
the parks and in the streets, and talked 
with their friends there ; and yet by this 
clause they proposed to make it, if not 
not an absolute offence, a serious matter 
of suspicion, if a man spoke to a woman 
in the streets. Was this a condition of 
things which their Lordships would like 
to see brought about? He felt that 
very serious hardships would result to 
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those who now very largely used public 
places for recreation. Such large powers 
placed in the hands of the police would 
enable them to damage this Act in pub- 
lie estimation, as had been done in the 
case of another measure which had for 
its object the suppression of immorality— 
the Contagious Diseases Acts—in which 
the police had had to do very unpleasant 
things, and the prejudice against these 
Acts was that they put it in the power 
of a policeman to damage the character 
of an innocent girl; and he was afraid 
that under this clause the characters of 
innocent young girls would be subject 
to the same danger. By such a clause 
he thought they would really run the 
risk of a very considerable social danger, 
that they would inflict a great hardship, 
and would do no whatever. If his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Milltown) went 
to a division he should support him. 
Taz LORD CHANCE OR said, 
that the question was whether a possible 
remree § of justice under this section 
was at to be balanced against the 
benefit of checking the system if they 
could. The evil which it was proposed 
to cope with—the condition of the streets 
of London—was a very serious and 


grave one, and full of danger to young 
persons, and it was felt that this state 
of things was a source of great public 


mischief. He would point out that 
the clause provided that there must 
be more than one witness to justify a 
conviction ; and, as policemen did not go 
about in couples, it was certain that the 
second witness would not be a police- 
man. As to the case of men, only those 
were liable who in a thoroughfare or 
other public place habitually and per- 
sistently importuned women for an im- 
moral purpose. 

Earnt COWPER said, he thought it 
would be more satisfactory if the matter 
could have been disposed of by the 
Committee, and thus the disagreeable 
discussion, which came before the House 
year after year, be avoided. But he 
thought the clause now under considera- 
tion would lead to much mischief. In 
spite of there being more than one 
witness required, he thought the danger 
of collusion would be great for the 
Lape of extorting money, or grati- 
ying any evil design, as in the way of 
revenge or otherwise. In addition to 
that, the wording of the clause was too 
vague, for nothing could be more difficult 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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to define than the words “‘ habitually and 
persistently importunes.”” He could not 
vote for the clause. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he could 
not understand why two witnesses 
should be required to prove the strange, 
vague offence dealt with in the clause, 
when one witness was sufficient to prove 
much more serious crimes. That very 
necessity for having two or more wit- 
nesses, in his opinion, condemned the 
clause, and he should vote inst it. 

Lorp COLERIDGE said, that the 
opponents of the clause argued that un- 
founded accusations of solicitation might 
be brought against a man; but any 
other crime might be wrongfully charged 

inst a person in the same way, and, 
therefore, this argument had no special 
substance. His only objection to the 
clause was that it would be very difficult 
to prove persistent and constant solici- 
tation. 

Lorpv NORTON said, that the condi- 
tion of some of the streets of the Metro- 
polis was far more di , and the 
offence of solicitation was carried to a 
greater length in London than in any 
other capital in Europe. In the case of 
women, the only change effected in the 
law by this clause would be that it would 
be no longer necessary to prove that the 
solicitation with which a woman was 
charged caused annoyance to passen- 
gers. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, that in 
his opinion, at least, the proposed change 
in the law which the clause would bring 
about might be tried experimentally. 

Lorpv ABERDARE said, he could not 
but think that there would be little dif- 
ficulty about proving the offence of per- 
sistent solicitation. Womea were now 
seldom committed for the offence ; be- 
cause it was almost impossible to induce 
respectable persons to come forward to 
say that they had been annoyed. It 
was well known that there were men 
who habitually solicited young women 
on their way home from business. 

Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE, 
said, he objected to the clause. It was 
easy to explain the reason why there 
were more prostitutes on the streets of 
London than in Continental towns— 
namely, that immorality was accepted as 
an inevitable evil and dealt with accord- 
ingly ; and houses were licensed where 
men and women met, and by proper 
regulations health was protected, as well 
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as any indecent exhibitions in the streets 
prevented. It was most desirable to pro- 
tect young girls; but it was read 
in his opinion, to do away with immo- 
rality, which was the vain attempt 
made by the supporters of the Bill. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 45 ; Not-Contents 34 : 
Majority 11. 

Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Remaining clauses agread to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Thursday next; and Bill to 
be printed as amended. (No. 92.) 


EGYPTIAN LOAN BILL.—(No. 74.) 
(The Earl Granville.) 
THIRD READING. 

Bill read 3+ (according to order). 

On Question, ‘‘That the Bill do 
pass ?”” 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Before the Bill is passed, I wish to ask 
the noble Earl the of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he can 
name any date or proximate date at 
which he is likely to be able to fulfil 
the pledge or species of pledge which 
he gave the other night that he would 
explain the definite policy which Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to pursue 
with respect to the Soudan ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am afraid I 
cannot fix a date. I am not prepared 
at present to make the statement. 


Bill passed. 


NAVY (SHIPS BUILDING)—MINIS- 
TERIAL PROGRAMME. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or RAVENSWORTH, in 
rising to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, What steps have been or 
are being taken by the Board of 
Admiralty to complete in the Royal 
Dockyards the shipbuilding programme, 
presented to both Houses of Parliament 
on the 2nd December last, for the 
financial year ending the 3lst March 
1886 ? said, it would be in the recollec- 
tion of the House that on the occasion 
to which he referred the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Northbrook) made 
& very important announcement with 

t tothe Navy. The occasion was 
an important one, and the circumstances 
connected with it were important. It 
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was felt that the question was urgent 
then, and if so it oa much more urgent 
now. In his (the Earl of Ravensworth’s) 
opinion, the provision made in the Naval 
Estimates for the year in res of the 
two iron-clads to be built by the Admi- 
ralty was most inadequate. In the 
present state of the country, he con- 
sidered it would be a mistake to lay 
down any new ship in any of the four 
Government Dockyards—namely, Chat- 
ham, Sheerness, Portsmouth, or Devon- 
rt; because, when repairing and re- 
tting were going on to a large extent, 
the work of building was liable to serious 
interruption. That observation, how- 
ever, did not apply to Pembroke. He 
asked particularly for information as to 
what was being done with regard to the 
10 torpedo cruisers known by the name 
of Scouts, the 30 first-class to: 0 boats, 
and the two torpedo rams of the Poly- 
phemus type, and would conclude by 
asking the Question of which he had 
given Notice. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, it would be desirable, if any 
other Questions are to be asked, that 
they should be put before I make my 
reply; because if they are put after- 
wards the Rules 7 A — me 
speaking again. 8 to 
answer the Question of the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Ravensworth) as 
plainly as Ican. Your Lordships will 
recollect that, in December of last year, 
I explained that it was the intention of 
the Government to ask for money in the 
Estimates for the current year to enable 
them to spend a capital sum of 
£3,100,000 on ships to be built by 
contract. I explained at the time that 
for that money we calculated on build- 
ing one iron-clad, five belted eruisers, 
two torpedo rams, 10 Scouts, and 30 
torpedo boats of the first class, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary rate of shipbuilding. 
At the same time, I said I was by no 
means certain that would be the precise 
manner in which the money would be 
spent; I said it might be possible that, 
instead of giving a contract for one iron- 
clad, we might give contracts for two or 
three ; and thet, of course, involved that 
the money would not go so far to provide 
ships of the other classes. I will now 
explain what we have actually done. 
Instead of ordering by contract one 
iron-clad, we have ordered two. We 
have ordered by contract five belted 
cruisers and six vessels of the Scout 
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class, and we have ordered the whole 
number of torpedo boats of the first 
class. We have thus ordered by con- 
tract ships representing the sum of 
£3,100,000; and, indeed, we have gone 
somewhat above that sum. I have al- 
ways endeavoured to go a little beyond 
the pledges given to Parliament, rather 
than to fall short of them. An iron-clad 
is more expensive than two rams and 
four ships of the Scout class put together. 
Therefore, the orders given by the Go- 
vernment for ships to be built by con- 
tract exceed the expectation held out in 
the statement I made in the month of 
December last. Your Lordships will be 
glad to hear that in no case has our 
estimate of the cost of the ships been 
exceeded by the tenders we have 
accepted. It is also gratifying to find, 
owing to the ability of the great ship- 
building firms of the country, that we 
have secured both for the iron-clads 
and belted cruisers a speed sensibly 
higher than we aaeuek” We shall 
have, for the iron-clads, a speed of over 
16 knots, and for the belted cruisers 
18 knots. With respect to the pro- 
gramme of shipbuilding in the Dock- 
yards, the matter is more difficult. The 
circumstances were not the same when 
the Estimates were framed as they were 
when I made the statement in December. 
I then said, and it met with the general 
concurrence of your Lordships, that if it 
were necessary to spend more money 
upon the construction of ships of war, 
it was desirable, both for reasons well 
known to my noble Friend, as the Chair- 
man of a Committee that had inquired 
into the subject, and also because there 
was at the time a want of employment 
in the shipbuilding trade of the country, 
that the extra money should be spent 
in building ships by contract, and that 
we should be content to let the Dock- 
yards go on steadily at the rate of 
construction at which they were then 
carried on. When we came to frame 
the Naval Estimates, it appeared to us, 
for reasons it is hardly necessary for 
me now to explain, that it was de- 
sirable that the naval programme of this 
year should be based upon the policy of 
completing, as quickly as possible, those 
ships which could be completed in the 
course of the financial year. It is not a 
very economical thing to do, because to 
complete a large number of ships at the 
same time disturbs somewhat the distri- 
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bution of labour. Still, there were rea- 
sons which led the Board of Admiralty 
to the conclusion oer it was the best 
licy to. pursue in framing the Esti- 
names for the year. The number of 
ships we are expecting to complete this 
year is considerable. We shall com- 
plete in the year the dinburgh, the 
Collingwood, the Jmpérieuse, and the War- 
ite. 
Te Eart or RAVENSWORTH: 
Not the Colossus ? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: The 
Colossus is complete so far as our pro- 
gramme of shipbuilding is concerned. 
We shall also complete the Mersey, a new 
belted cruiser, and three ships of very 
nearly the same class, the Arethusa, the 
Phaton,and the Amphion; these threeships 
will be completed in the calendar year. 
I mention that because the financial year 
is usually understood. There are also, 
besides these, several small ships I need 
not mention. That being the basis of 
our policy, while we are spending this 
year somewhat more than last year, we 
are postponing the laying down of shi 
in the Dockyards until the close of the 
year. I understand that is the policy the 
noble Earl approves. During the last 
few months we have thought it desirable 
that the ships in the Dockyards should 
be pushed forward and prepared for sea, 
med that we should not lay down any 


new ships, because it would be inconve- 
nient to have the staff diverted from the 


completion of ships. We propose, to- 
wards the end of the year, to make pre- 
parations for the commencement of two 
iron -clads in the Dockyards, one at 
Portsmouth and the other at Pembroke, 
of a to o ram at Chatham, and a 
Scout at Devonport. If it were desirable 
to increase the number of iron-clad ships 
beyond this programme it would be 
better to do it by contract than to go to 
the Dockyards, because we cannot under- 
take more building of that class than 
we now have on hand. But, in existing 
circumstances, I do not think it neces- 
sary to push on more rapidly the con- 
struction of this kind of vessels. I have 
often said in this House that it is a grow- 
ing opinion in the Service that it is by no 
means certain that these large iron-clads 
will for ever be the ships of the greatest 
importance in time of war. Therefore, 
if we were to increase our building pro- 
gramme at the present time, it might be 
& wiser expenditure of money to order 
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ships of a different class. My Lords, Iam 
unable to inform my noble Friend what 
the precise design of the new ships will 
be. The Admiralty has of late been so 
much occupied with other matters that 
we have not had the leisure at our dis- 
to consider this question. I have 
shown that the expectations which I 
held out in December last have been 
somewhat more then fulfilled. We are 
building more by contract than I then 
expected, and we have kept up the 
same rate of building in the Dock- 
yards. I said that the annual produc- 
tion of armour-clad ships would be in- 
creased by 2,000 tons a-year — from 
12,000 to 14,000 tons. In the Navy 
Estimates of this year it will be found 
that we expect to build in 1885 14,423 
tons. That is nearly the figure I gave 
last December. In addition to that, we 
shall build no less than 6,000 tons of 
protected ships, which, compared with 
the iron-clad ships of other nations, 
might almost be reckoned as iron-clads. 
The total tonnage proposed for this 
year is 28,052. as compared with 
20,650 tons last year. Thus we have 
somewhat exceeded the programme I 
sketched out last December. My noble 
Friend asked whether, now that the 
Howe was launched at Pembroke, the 
men would be set at work on a new 
ship? The answer is that the men would 
be emoloyed on the Anson and other 
ships, and can be more usefully occupied 
by pressing those ships forward than on 
a new ship. The number of men em- 
loyed at Dhaka is about the same as 
t year. There has been a good deal 

of misrepresentation lately in respect of 
the policy of the Admiralty, and about 
one statement in particular which I made 
in this House. I have been twitted 
with saying that if the Admiralty had 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 to spend in 
shipbuilding they would not know what 
to do with the money. That is avery in- 
correct interpretation of a remark which 
I once made in this House. I was refer- 
ring only to the largest class of ships, and 
my remark by no means applied to the 
general construction of ships. I said 
only what I am sure has been felt by 
everyone who has considered the sub- 
ject. I said that if I had put into my 
hands £4,000,000 or £5,000,000 to spend 
upon the biggest iron-clad ships, Ishould 
find a difficulty in choosing the particu- 
lar class of ships upon which that money 
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should be spent. I am sure that those 
of your Lordships who have followed 
the technical discussions of the merits of 
one or another class of iron-clads would 
agree with me in that feeling. I am by 
no means of opinion that the money 
could not be usefully y oRy upon other 
classes of ships; and this statement is 
proved by the classes of ships ordered 
by the Admiralty in consequence of the 
liberality of Parliament in placing large 
sums at our disposal during the current 
year for the construction of ships by 


contract. 
House adjourned at a Fmd before 
Eight o’clock, to Thursday next, 


a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 28th April, 1885. 


MINUTES.}—Setecr Commirrez—Industries 
(Ireland), nomination [House counted out]. 
Surpity—considered in Committee — Resolutions 

[April 27] reported. 

Private Bitt (by Order)—Second Reading — 
Committed to a Select Committee — Lower 
Thames Valley Main Sewerage.* 

Pustic Brits — First Reading — Water Pro- 
visional Orders (Barton-upon-Humber and 
District Water, &c.) * (142). 

Considered as amended—Parliamentary Elections 
(Redistribution) [134] [First Night], debate 
adjourned. 


Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) (No. 6)* [118]; Local 
Authorities (Expenses of Conferences) * 
[129], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
——~g—— 


INDIA (BOMBAY)—FOREST DEPART- 
MENT—THE THANA DISTRICT. 


Mr. SLAGG asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether it is a 
fact that the Government of Bombay 
has recently appropriated, as a “ pro- 
tected forest,” about 1,000 square miles 
of wooded land in the Thana Dis- 
trict; whether the population of the 
district has not, from time immemorial, 
exercised unlimited right of user over 
the said woodlands; whether this step 
has not caused serious discontent among 
nearly 1,000,000 people, whose trade, 
agricultural, and domestic necessities 
have been seriously affected thereby ; 
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and, whether he can give, or will ob- 
tain, information as to the reasons 
which are held to justify this step? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: To the first clause 
of my hon. Friend’s Question, I must 
reply that the “reserved” and ‘ pro- 
tected” forests of the Thana Division 
amounted in 1879 to 2,034 square miles. 
In 1844, by abandoning lands which it 
was not considered absolutely necessary 
to conserve, they had been reduced to 
1,486 square miles. For many years 
previous to about 1870, the restrictions 
necessary for the protection of public 
forests were much disregarded, so that 
in some cases the people have come to 
regard as rights practices which really 
are trespasses and destructive of the 
forests. The enforcement during the last 
15 or 20 years of these restrictions has 
caused some discontent. But the atten- 


tion of the Bombay Government has 
been constantly directed to the subject, 
and every concession has been and will 
continue to be made compatible with 
the preservation of the forests. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
WORKS AT KINSALE AND MALIN- 
MORE, BUNDORAN, CO. DONEGAL. 


Mr. DEASY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If it is a fact that before 
the plans for the present harbour works 
at Kinsale were finally approved of and 
settled by the Board of Works, the 
plans were surveyed or examined by the 
chief engineer of the Board, Mr. Man- 
ning ; whether the duty of making the 
survey was imposed on a junior en- 

ineer, Mr. Crosthwaite; whether Mr. 
rosthwaite discharged this duty ; and, 

if, when the quay walls as now specified 
are built, the harbour can be deepened 
without endangering the stability of the 
walls, so as to allow fishing vessels to 
come alongside the quay ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The plans for the 
resent harbour works at Kinsale were 
esigned by the Chief Engineer to the 

Board of Works. They were drawn 
under his direction, and were carefully 
examined before being approved. The 
survey was made by Mr. Crosthwaite, 
acting under the immediate direction of 
the engineer. When the works are 
finished. fi fishing vessels will be able to 
come alongside the pier at low water, 
and alongside the quay at half-tide. 

Mr. LEA also asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, When the 
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works in connection with the pi 
of Malinmore and Bundoran, coun 
Donegal, will be commenced, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the 
Fishery Commissioners, and approved 
by the Treasury ; and, if a Return can 
now be given of all moneys allocated 
under the recent special grant from the 
Church Fund ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The contract for 
Malinmore is in hand, and the formali- 
ties are being completed. It is hoped 
that the work will be begun in a couple 
of months. The contract was accepted 
for Bundoran ; but, unfortunately, the 
contractor threw it up, and new tenders 
had to be called for. Probably, the 
general figures which my hon. Friend 
desires can be best given in the Report 
of the Fishery Piers and Harbours 
Commissioners. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE INCOME TAX 
ON TENANT FARMERS. 


Mr. BIRKBECK asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he has 
iven consideration to the request, made 
uring the debate on Customs and In- 
land Revenue Bill last Session, as to 
placing the tenant farmers of England 
on the same footing as Scotch and Irish 
inr of the charges under Schedule 
(B) of Income Tax ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): In reply to the 
Question of the hon. Member, I may 
assure him that I have, since last Ses- 
sion, given great attention to this sub- 
ject, which is one of much complexity, 
as he, doubtless, is aware. In my Finan- 
cial Statement I hope to dea! with it in 
a manner of which the hon. Member 
will possibly approve. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — 
DISTRICT OF GWEEDORE, CO. DONE- 
GAL. 

Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Government are in posses- 
sion of information regarding the exist- 
ence of a state of extreme lawlessness 
in the district of Gweedore, county 
Donegal ; whether special isterial 
reports from the districts have been re- 
ceived ; and, what steps the Government 
are taking to put down intimidation and 
boyootting , and to enforce the Queen’s 
writ 
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Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers that 
Question, I would wish to ask him, 
whether the district referred to in the 
Question has not, for a long series of 
years, been the scene of excessive rack- 
renting, extreme poverty, and many 
cruel evictions; and, whether the Go- 
vernment intend to take any steps to put 
an end to so intolerable a state of 
things ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Perhaps the hon. Member will give No- 
tice of that Question. In answer to the 
Question on the Paper, I have to say 
that there has been a good deal of ex- 
citement in this district, and it has been 
the subject of report and inquiry on the 
spot. The means adopted by the Go- 
vernment with the view of preventing 

‘the Boycotting and intimidation are the 

same as those used’in-other parts of the 
country; and the necessity has been im- 
pressed on the local police of making 
every endeavour to render amenable 
any persons guilty of these practices. 
Due protection will be given to the 
officers of the law in the execution of 
their duties. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it not a fact that 
a great many evictions have taken place 
in the district, and that the Inspector of 
the Local Government Board reported 
Sef at ST iM agyeatin’ were 

ying for days and nights er in 
the ditches under the imp ? Sik 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
must ask for Notice of the Question. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) —SKIBBEREEN 
UNION, CO. CORK — ELECTION OF 
CHAIRMAN AND DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
OF BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. DEASY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Local Government Board have 
received a communication from a guar- 
dian of the Skibbereen Union, objecting 
to the recent elections of chairman, vice- 
chairman, and deputy vice-chairman, 
respectively, on the ground that the 
elections were irregularly carried out; 
and, whether the Local Government 
Board will order new elections for the 
above officers ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It appears that the voting at the first 
election was equal ; and that by unani- 
mous consent the election was postponed 
to a later date, when the then chairmen 
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. Two Guardians have since 

ined of the course pursued ; but 
the L Government Board see no rea- 
son whatever to interfere. 

Mr. DEASY: Was not the election 
conducted contrary to the lations of 
the Local Government Board ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
No; I think not. 

Mr. DEASY said, he would ask an- 
other Question on the subject. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)—THE HERRING 
FISHERY. 


Mr. DEASY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been drawn to a 
meeting of fishermen, fishbuyers, and 
boat owners held in the Kinsale Court 
House on Monday 20th instant, when it 
was unanimously resolved to ask the 
herring fishermen (who are mostly from 
Scotland) not to commence herring fish- 
ing until May 11th, on the ground that, 
if carried on earlier, it would materially 
injure the mackerel fishing ; and, whe- 
ther, in view of the large and represen- 
tative character of the said meeting, and 
largeness of the interest involved, he 
will direct the Inspectors of Fisheries to 
hold an inquiry into the matter as soon 
as possible ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
think it would be desirable to have an 
inquiry into this subject, and the In- 
spectors inform me they are quite ready 
to hold one. They point out, however, 
that a bye-law, fixing the 11th of May 
for the commencement of the herring 
fishing, even if it should be determined 
upon, could not come into operation for 
this season; and that the result of an 
inquiry held now could not bind the 
fishermen this year, though, perhaps, 
they might of themselves acquiesce in 
any arrangement that might be come to 
at the inquiry. I do not know that this 
is very likely; but I will leave it to the 
Inspectors themselves to fix a date, 
having regard to their other engage- 
ments. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ AGAMEMNON.” 
Apmrrat EGERTON asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, What is the latest 
report of the steering qualities of Her 
Majesty’s ship Agamemnon ? 
Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: The last 
Report from Captain Long on the steer- 
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ing of the 4 is satisfactory. It 
is stated that on the voyage from Co- 
lombo to Singapore the shi as a rule, 
steered very steadily. In the Straits of 
Malacca the difficulties at first expe- 
rienced had been so completely over- 
come, that the ship never deviated more 
than two degrees from her course. It 
is believed that, with more experience, 
the gallant captain of the Agamemnon 
will be able to still further improve the 
steerage of his ship. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked, whether 
the and steady steering referred to 
in the Report mentioned was at full 
speed, or was limited only to eight or 
nine knots? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY said, that 
the exact speed at which the vessel was 
steering was not stated in the Report ; 
but he had given as succinctly as he 
could the general effect of the Report. 

Sr JOHN HAY asked, if the hon. 
Gentleman would ascertain the speed at 
which the vessel steered well ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY replied in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. GORST asked, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman would instruct that in future Re- 
ports the speed would be stated ? 

Str THOMAS BRASSEY: Yes. 


SOUTH AFRICA—AFFAIRS OF 
BECHUANALAND. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether it is true that Sir 
Charles Warren, Special Commissioner 
in Bechuanaland, has been blamed for 
asking President Kriiger to enter into 
the question of the cattle stealing which 
has taken place in Bechuanaland from 
the Transvaal frontier since May last, 
without first consulting Sir Hercules 
Robinson, the High Commissioner; 
whether it has since been ascertained 
that Sir OC. Warren, before addressing 
Mr. Kriiger on the subject of the cattle 
stealing in question, had been urged by 
Sir H. Robinson to take that step ; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will, 
by firm and conciliatory action, prevent 
any further conflict of authority in 
Bechuanaland ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I think, 
Sir, there is some public disadvantage 
in entering by way of Question and an- 
swer into small past misunderstandings 
between the two distinguished public 
servants who are now serving their 
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country in South Africa. But I may 
shortly say, as to the point raised in the 
right hon. Member’s Question, that Sir 
Charles Warren, construing a former 
communication from the High i 

sioner as an instruction to make certain 
formal representations to the Transvaal 
Government, acted on that view, and 
sent a direct communication to President 
Kriiger, at Pretoria, in reference to 
cattle stealing in Bechuanaland. It was 
then pointed out to him that the High 
Commissioner should be the channel by 
which communications should be made 
to the Transvaal Executive in all matters 
involving policy and political considera- 
tions. The Government hoped, by their 
action, that they have cleared up any 
difference between these two gentlemen 
on the matter. As to any conflict of 
authority in Bechuanaland, there simply 
has not been any, the only authority 
recognized there being British autho- 


rity. 
ARMY—THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS, 


Mr. PEROY WYNDHAM asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether the 
Brigade of Guards left with less than 
the usual complement of Subaltern Offi- 
cers per Company; whether some who 
embarked as Company Officers at the 
time held Staff appointments; whether 
others have been so appointed since, 
while more have been invalided home; 
and, whether it is intended to send out 
reinforcements ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The Brigade of Guards embarked with 
its full strength of subaltern officers— 
namely, two per company. No officer 
who embarked as a company officer held 
a Staff appointment ; one officor has been 
killed, and one was appointed to the 
Staff, but has since been invalided. The 
question of sending reinforcements is 
under consideration. 


EGYPT (THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE) 
—THE TROOPS AT KORTI. 


Mr. WARTON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is intended 
to keep the Troops now at Korti there 
during the Summer ; if so, is it known 
what the degree of heat is there during 
the Summer; and, if he can form any 
estimate of the percentage of men who 
will probably die or be invalided through 
the heat during the Summer ? 
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Tae Marovuss or HARTINGTON : 
There are no troops actually at Korti. 
It is not intended to keep troops in 
that neighbourhood during the summer. 
Under these circumstances, it is not ne- 
to form the estimate asked for 

by the hon. and learned Member. 


EGYPT AND FRANCE—THE SEIZURE 
OF THE “ BOSPHORE EGYPTIEN ”"— 
THE NEGOTIATIONS. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can now inform the 
House of the details of the settlement 
of the difficulties between the French 
and Egyptian Governments relative to 
the suppression of Zhe Bosphore Egyp- 
tien ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Iam not in a position to make any ad- 
dition to the statement I have already 
made on this subject. 


CIVIL SERVICE (PARLIAMENTARY 
CANDIDATURE)—MR. W. JOHNSTON, 
INSPECTOR OF FISHERIES. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Has Mr. William Johnston, Inspector 
of Fisheries, been called on to admit 
or deny that he wrote to the Orange 
Grand Master (Rev. R. R. Kane)— 

“ Expressing his readiness, if called upon, to 
contest one of the divisions of Belfast at the 
General Election ; ”’ 
will the Government inquire if he is in 
a position to deny that he is the author 
of the following letter in The Belfast 
Evening Telegraph :— 

‘« The 12th of July is being prepared for all 
over Ulster. In view of the approaching Gene- 
ral Election it will be of unusual importance. 
On that occasion I hope to take my place with my 
Orange brethren. No more loyal addresses will 
be presented to the Princess and Princess of 
Wales than the Orange ones, and I hope to be 
able hereafter to give emphasis to them when I 
am Member for South Belfast ;” 
and, do such declarations by a Civil 
Servant of his intention to seek a seat 
in Parliament constitute a breach of the 
Treasury Rule of November 12th 1884 
(since made an Order in Council), which 
requires that any Civil Servant who, by 
an election address or “‘in any other 
manner, announces himself as a candi- 
date,” should resign his position under 
the Crown ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Mr, Johnston admits that he wrote a 
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private letter to Mr. Kane to the effect 
uoted, and he also admits the author- 
ip of the letter in Zhe Evening Tele- 
graph ; but he explains that he intended 
the passage quoted from the letter to 
have reference to a future time, when, 
having resigned his office, he 7 
again be able to take in politi 
affairs. He repeats thut he had no in- 
tention of infringing the Treasury Mi- 
nute; but it appears questionable, so 
far as I can see at present, whether he 
may not technically have done so. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether this case was not analogous 
* the case of Sir William Gurdon, 
who—— 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Who 
three times announced himself-——— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Who 
three times announced himself as an in- 
tending candidate for Norfolk, and is 
still allowed to retain his place ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. That 
Question does not fairly arise out of the 
Question on the Paper. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
beg to give Notice—— 

“Kite. SPEAKER: I rule that the 
Question is out of Order. If the hon. 
Member wishes to give Notice, he is at 
liberty to do so. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: That 
is what I intend to do. I beg to give 
Notice that I will ask the Prime Minis- 
ter a Question on Monday. 

Mr. HEALY: As the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. Gladstone) is respon- 
sible for the issue of this Order, I would 
ask him whether his special attention 
has been called to the case in which one 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Fisheries 
expressed his intention to contest one of 
the divisions of Belfast at the General 
Election, and this matter is published 
in Belfast newspapers, and that he in- 
tended to give emphasis to his views on 
a certain state of things when Member 
for South Belfast ; and whether, on the 
12th of November, 1884, a Treasury 
Minute was issued, which was made an 
Order in Council, that— 

“Tf a Civil servant issued an election address, 
or otherwise announced himself as a candidate, 
he must resign his position ; ’’ 
and, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
will assist the Irish Government in 
coming to a conclusion on this matter ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was so 
to confess himself unacquainted wit 
any facts connected with the Public Ser- 
vice; but really he was not competent 
to judge of the matters embraced in this 
Question. He was unable to make any 
addition to the answer given by his 
right hon. Friend. 

Mr. HEALY: I will put a Question 
to the right hon. Gentleman on the 
Paper, as he is the person who is re- 
sponsible for this matter. 

Mr. SEXTON also gave Notice to 
ask, whether, notwithstanding the fact 
that Mr. Johnston gave a public pledge 
that he would bridle his tongue, he 
recently condemned energetically in a 

ublic manner the “errors of the 
hurch of Rome?” 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS (IRELAND) 
—THE CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOP OF 
DUBLIN — MR. ERRINGTON’S MIS- 
SION. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Foreign Secretary has 
caused representations to be made by 
Mr. George Errington, M.P. to the So- 


vereign Pontiff, with the object of pre- 


venting the appointment by His Holi- 
ness of the Very Reverend Dr. Walsh, 
Vicar Capitular of the Catholic See of 
ny to be the Archbishop of that 

e 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE; I 
am requested by Lord Granville to state 
that he has given no such instructions 
to Mr. Errington to favour or press the 
claims of any Prelate as successor to 
the late Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin. 

Mr. LEAMY: Will the noble Lord 
be good enough to say what Mr. Erring- 
ton is doing at Rome ? 


[No reply. } 
Subsequently— 


Mr. W. J. CORBET said: In refer- | 


ence to this matter, I would ask the 
noble Lord, whether he has seen the 
following passage in The Times of this 
day :— 

“ Our Correspondent in Rome informs us that 
if the Vatican proceed and ists in nomi- 


nating to the a ~ of Dublin Dr. 
Walsh, rather than Dr. mnelly, who is pa- 
tronized by the English Government, Mr. 
Errington, who is officially intrusted with the 
duty of settling with the Holy See ecclesiastical 
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=. with England, will imme. 


I wish, Sir, to ask whether Mr. Erring- 
ton has been intrusted with any instruc- 
tions on this subject ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have not seen the passage the hon. 
Member refers to. The Question must 
be put on the Paper. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIV AN: Surely the 
noble Lord can answer the simple 
Question as to whether Mr. Errington 
has any official mission at Rome ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I explained last year—no, the year be- 
fore last—the circumstances relating to 
Mr. Errington’s visit to Rome. If the 
hon. Member will refer to the answer I 
gave then, I think it was on the 11th of 
June, of which I shall be very glad to 
send him a copy, he will be able to see 
what were the circumstances to which I 
have referred. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Does the noble Lord mean to say that, 
at any rate with regard to Mr. Erring- 
ton’s mission, the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government has for a period of 12 
months undergone no change ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I stand entirely stand by the statement 
I then made. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
RECREATION GROUNDS. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, Whe- 
ther the Board have considered the de- 
sirability of making on the small piece 
of land which they propose to acquire, 
fronting the River Thames, in the Isle 
of Dogs, for the purposes of their con- 
templated steam ferries, a recreation 
ground available for the inhabitants of 
that district, having regard to the fact 
that there is a great want of open spaces 
available for the recreation of the poorer 
classes in that part of London, and also 
to the fact that a society is willing to 
bear the expense of laying out the 
ground as a place of recreation if the 
| Board will allow it to remain unbuilt 

on? 

| Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: In 
reply to my hon. and learned Friend, I 
beg to state that the Board has considered 
the matter referred to in his Question ; 
but, in the first place, the Bill which now 
stands referred to a Select Committee 
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does not empower the Board to appro- 
priate the land in question for the forma- 
tion of a recreation ground; and, in the 
second place, the proposition to devote it 
to that purpose appears to assume that 
the Board will purchase the whole of the 
land up to the limits of deviation, which 
is extremely doubtful. Moreover, the 
area would be very small even if the 
Board’s proposed powers were exercised 
to the utmost, and would only amount 
to a little over an acre, divided into two 
portions by the approach to the steam- 
boat pier. Under these circumstances, 
the Board has not feit itself in a posi- 
tion to entertain the suggestion made to 
it by the society alluded to by my hon. 
and learned Friend; but I can assure 
him that any fresh representation on so 
important a subject shall be fully con- 
sidered. 


THE WESTERN PACIFIC—ISLAND OF 
COREA—OCCUPATION OF PORT 
HAMILTON: 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether the Russian 
Government has made any representa- 
tions to Her Majesty’s Government 


about the occupation of Port Hamilton ; 
whether the Russian Government re- 
gards the occupation of Port Hamilton 
as a menace to the Russian settlement 
in Eastern Siberia; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will consider the 
expediency of withdrawing from Port 
Hamilton in order to facilitate the resto- 
ration of friendly relations between 
Russia and England ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : No representa- 
tion has been received from the Russian 
Government by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the subject. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—RUSSIAN OCCUPATION 0 
HERAT. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Russian Government have with- 
drawn from their undertaking not to 
occupy Herat ? 

Ma GLADSTONE: The Russian 
Government have not withdrawn from 
any engagement they have entered into 
with regard to the subject of this Ques- 
tion. 


{Apri 28, 1885} 
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CENTRAL ASIA—THE AFGHAN BOUN- 
DARY COMMISSION—MR. STEPHEN 
AND SIR PETER LUMSDEN’S DE- 

SPATCH. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
When Mr. Stephen, who had been sent 
by Sir Peter Lumsden with despatches 
to the Foreign Secretary, was likely to 
arrive in this country ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that he was informed that he was ex- 
meen in about three weeks from the 

ate of starting. He was presumed to 
have started on Friday last. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE VOTE OF CREDIT. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
beg to ask the Prime Minister, What 
day the Government propose to fix for 
taking the Report of Supply upon the 
Vote of Credit? In his powerful speech 
of the previous night, the Prime Minis- 
ter appealed to the House not to allow 
any delay, and there was but one desire, 
to agree to that suggestion; but I hope 
we may be allowed a proper time for 
discussion on the Report. I therefore 
ask, if the right hon. Gentleman will 
consent, if possible, to the Report being 
taken on Thursday, after the Budget ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
thought that the request of the right 
hon. Gentleman was perfectly reason- 
able and convenient, and the Govern- 
ment would make arrangements accord- 


ingly. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—THE INSUR- 
RECTION IN THE NORTH-WEST 
TERRITORY. 

Mr. INDERWIOCK asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther the Government had received any 
information as to the reported fighting in 
Canada; and, whether there was any 
reason to believe that the rebel forces 
had been defeated with considerable 
loss ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, that the Government had received 
two telegrams from the Governor Gene- 
ral—one on Monday, which the Secre- 
tary of State had read in the House of 
Lords, and it virtually corroborated what 
the newspapers stated. That morning 
the Government had received another 
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telegram, which was as follows :— 
‘‘There has been no fighting since 
Friday.” Evidently that answered the 
Question of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, as, according to the telegram, 
it was certain that there had not been a 
defeat of the rebels on Sunday. The 
telegrams confirmed the severity of the 
action, and increased the number of 
casualties. They further stated that the 
rebels had disappeared; but the Gene- 
ral’s advance was delayed by the care 
of the wounded and by having to wait 
for supplies. The General intended to 
push on to Prince Albert as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. HEALY asked, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman would say whether any Papers 
would be laid on the Table, more espe- 
cially with reference to the grievances of 
the half-breeds ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, that it 
would be premature to say at present. 
The Government had no Papers on the 
subject in their possession. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—REPORTED BATTLE. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
will ask a Question of which I have 
given Notice to the Prime Minister— 
namely, Whether the Government have 
received any information as to the re- 
ported engagement between the Rus- 
sians and the Afghans mentioned in this 
morning’s newspapers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We have re- 
ceived no confirmation of the statements 
in the newspapers, and we have, indeed, 
no information on the subject, excepting 
what we have gathered from them. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Mr. BRODRICK gave Notice to 
ask, Whether the Government intended 
to include in the Financial Estimates 
this year the cost of Irish registration, 
in pursuance of the recent vote of the 
House ? 

Mr. SEXTON asked Mr. Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, whether the same In- 
structions to officials as were in the Re- 
aes of Voters (England) Bill could 

inserted in the Irish Bill ? 

Tse SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer), in reply, 
said, he would have a look at the In- 
structions and see what they were. 


Mr. Evelyn Ashley 


{COMMONS} 
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(Redistribution) Bill. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——9———— 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIS.- 
TRIBUTION) BILL.—[Bu 134,] 


(Mr. Gladstone, The Marquess of Hartington, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Attorney General, 
The Lord Advocate, Mr. Campbell. Bannerman.) 


CONSIDERATION. | FIRST NIGHT. | 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE, in mov- 
ing the insertion of a new clause re- 
lating to Pembroke, said, that the effect 
of the Amendment was to adhere to the 
original provision of the Bill. Since 
the question of Pembrokeshire had been 
discussed, he had considered the matter ; 
and the feeling which he had then ex- 
pressed with regard to the Bill as it 
stood had not been removed by the 
further consideration — he had 

iven to the subject. The proposal 
eich had been ed by tite noble 
Viscount the Member for Carmarthen- 
shire (Viscount Emlyn), to turn one 
of the boroughs into the county, and 
keep another as it was, had been put 
forward by him chiefly on the grounds 
of distances and convenience. But the 
Bill, as it stood, equalized the population 
as between the county and the borough 
better than the noble Viscount’s pro- 
posal. The Haverfordwest boroughs 
were comparatively small, whereas Wes- 
ton had a very largearea. The boroughs 
of the county were completely mixed 
up; and, so far as geographical features 
went, there was a strong case in favour 
of the proposal in the Bill. The noble 
Viscount had argued in Committee that 
some of the boroughs of the proposed 
group were situated at a ¢ distance 
from one another. No doubt the ex- 
treme distance of any one borough from 
another was in the case of Fishguard 
and Tenby, which were 24 miles apart ; 
but in the case of boroughs in some of 
the other Welsh counties the distances 
were greater still, being in one case 32 
miles, and in another 36. Under the 
circumstances of the case, he did not see 
his way to change the proposal of the 
Bill with regard to the grouping of these 
boroughs. According to promise, he 
had now placed on the Paper as a clause 
what had formerly ap as a Note 
to the Schedule. The clause was to the 
effect that the law relating to the elec- 
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tion for the boroughs of Pembroke 
should also include the present Parlia- 
mentary borough of Haverfordwest. He 
would, therefore, move the second read- 
ing of the clause. 


Clause :— 

(Provision as to Pembroke.) 

‘* The law relating to the Elections for the 
Parliamentary borough of Pembroke shall ap- 
ply as if the places comprised in the area of 
the present Parliamentary borough of Haver- 
fordwest were named in the Act of the Session 
of the second and third years of the reign of 
King William the Fourth, chapter forty-five, 
as places sharing in the election of a Member 
for Pembroke, and the borough shall be called 
Pembroke and Haverfordwest,’’—(Sir Charles 
W. Dilke,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Viscount EMLYN said, that his ar- 
gument against the change proposed by 
the Bill rested chiefly on this ground— 
that it violated the principlelaid down by 
the Government with respect to grouped 
boroughs. What case did the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
make for breaking through a principle 
which he had declared to apply to the 
whole of the United Kingdom—namely, 
that there should be no grouping of 
boroughs? He took a scattered group 
of seven boroughs, one of which was 
purely agricultural, and because of the 
position of that one borough between 
two others, he argued that the principle 
of the Bill should be departed from. In 
the Pembroke district of boroughs were 
included towns of an electorate respec- 
tively of 16,300, 4,750, 3,812, and 717. 
Because of the position of the small town 
of 717 persons, the right hon. Gentleman 
claimed to apply a different rule to these 
boroughs than he applied to other parts 
ofthe country. Ifthe small borough of 
Weston ought not to bein the group, let 
it be taken out; but there could be no 
doubt that Pembroke, having a popula- 
tion of over 25,000, was absolutely en- 
titled, according to the principles of the 
Bill, to its own Representative. The 
Government had no right to try and 
equalize the population, because it hap- 
pened to suit their purpose. There were 
numbers of cases where gross anomalies 
took place, and no attempt was made to 
equalize the population. There was no 
reason why the Haverfordwest boroughs 
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should not be amalgamated with the 
county of Pembroke. The population 
of the latter, 57,000, was by no means 
excessive, as compared with many other 
counties. With regard to local eeling, 
he might say that while Pembroke did 
not desire to be connected with Haver- 
fordwest, the latter was in favour of the 
proposal. Seeing that the people of 
Pembroke strongly objected to the pro- 
gentle he should certainly divide the 
ouse upon it. 

Lorpv KENSINGTON, in supporting 
the insertion of the clause, said, he 
would ask whether the noble Viscount 
opposite (Viscount Emlyn) possessed any 
evidence to show that the people of 
Pembroke were opposed to the Govern- 
ment proposals? Yesterday he (Lord 
Kensington) presented a Petition from 
the Corporation of Haverfordwest in 
their favour. He denied that there was 
any Party spirit whatever involved in 
the matter; and it was the desire of 
both political Parties in the borough 
that the arrangement proposed should 
be made. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he 
strongly supported the scheme in the 
Bill, which commended itself to his 
judgment, distinct from Party, as bet- 
ter than the proposal of the noble Vis- 
count opposite the Member for Car- 
marthenshire (Viscount Emlyn). The 
noble Viscount objected to the provision 
now in question as a departure from the 
principle of the Bill. That was a mis- 
take, for the principle of the Bill was to 
equalize electoral districts so far as could 
be done without undue interference with 
the existing system. The rule applied 
to land that disfranchised boroughs 
should be merged in the counties in- 
volved no principle, but was found a 
convenient rule to adopt so far as re- 
garded England, where grouping of 
boroughs was unknown. In Wales all 
their boroughs were grouped, and it 
was but natural to join a disfranchised 
group to another in the same county 
when that was found to be a convenient 
arrangement. The county of Pembroke 
had already a population of 57,000, 
whilst the Pembroke boroughs had only 
about 30,000. It was, therefore, in ac- 
cordance with the principle of the Bill 
to add Haverfordwest to the boroughs 
and not to the county. 

Mr. GORST said, the scheme of the 
Government in this matter was in shock- 


[First Night.) 
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ing bad taste. The Welsh boroughs 
generally, and the case of Haverford- 
west in particular, formed the great 
blot on the Bill. It was ridiculous to 
say that the Bill was one to equalize 
population ; for if that was the principle 
of the Bill the principle was violated 
in every line, and it was only invoked 
in this particular case of Haverfordwest, 
which, being a Welsh town, it was no 
doubt convenient should be forced into 
the borough of Pembroke. A little 
trick was being played in the case of 
Haverfordwest. The great towns of 
Wales, such as Pembroke, were really 
not Welsh, but English towns; the 
people who lived in them were English ; 
they were, in fact, a little England in 
Wales. What was done by the clause 
was to destroy this little English ele- 
ment, by importing into the Dockyard 
constituency \a number of small Welsh 
agricultural villages. In this case, 
Haverfordwest was Welsh, and there 
was no reason why it should be merged 
into Pembroke, except that it was hoped 
thereby to insure the return of a 
Radical candidate. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Of 
course, it was no use talking. The 


noble Lord opposite (Lord Kensing- 
ton) had his big battalion down on 


this occasion. After the experience of 
Friday, the Government Whips would 
be more careful, particularly on an oc- 
casion like the present. He repeated 
that the proposal was in shocking bad 
taste. It was an entire violation of the 
whole principle of the Bill to save 
Haverfordwest by adding it to the Pem- 
broke group. It had uo affinity with 
the Pembroke boroughs; and though the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Kensington) 
had quoted local feeling in favour of the 
proposal, he would ask in what other 
instance had local feeling been allowed 
to prevail in the arrangements of this 
Bill? The Government had a shocking 
bad case, and he should certainly vote 
against it. 

Mr. W. DAVIES said, as Member for 
the county of Pembroke, he trusted he 
might be permitted to say a word on 
this subject. He was very much amused 
by the observation of the hon. and 
learned Member who had just spoken 
(Mr. Gorst) that Haverfordwest was a 
Welsh town. That showed what he 
knew about it. Haverfordwest was a 

urely English town. Laughter. | 

on. Members laughed. y, he was 


dM. Gorst 


{COMMONS} 
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born in it—was educated in it—had 
resided in it; but he could not speak a 
word of Welsh. It was a very exten- 
sive town—it was a large town witha 
small population. He did know some- 
thing about Haverfordwest and about 
the county of Pembroke, and a little 
more about them than the noble Viscount 
opposite (Viscount Emlyn). It was so 
much ona par with Pembroke Dock and 
Denbigh that scarcely any distinction 
could be drawn between them, all being 
English places. If the noble Viscount 
had gone into the matter, he would have 
found that nearly the whole of Pembroke 
Dock was in favour of the scheme pro- 
posed by the Government. | Laughter. 
That was true, because he had inqui 
ito it. It had actually been proposed 
to him that a Petition should be pre- 
sented to that House on the subject; 
but he had discountenanced the pro- 
posal, but strong representations had 
een made in favour of grouping these 
towns. The noble Viscount was at- 
tempting to convert\Haverfordwest from 
town into county. Haverfordwest was 
one of the ancient boroughs of the 
Kingdom, and sent Members to Parlia- 
ment before Wales sent any at all. 
Why, therefore, should it now be ex- 
tinguished and merged in a county—a 
proceeding which its inhabitants strongly 
objected to? Moreover, if the pro 
of the noble Viscount were adopted, be- 
tween 200 and 300 electors of Haver- 
fordwest would be disfranchised. [An 
hon. Memser: Why?] That showed 
that hon. Members opposite had not in- 
vestigated the thing. At present, they 
voted for the borough as occupiers, and 
they also voted for (the county as free- 
holders ; but if the town was merged in 
the county they would only have their 
county vote. That ought to weigh with 
the House. The population of Pem- 
brokeshire was now 57,000 ; why, there- 
fore, should it be increased to 64,000? 
To increase it to that extent would be to 
add to the expense of standing for his 
county, although he had no doubt that 
it would also add to his majority. Upon 
that ground the increase would be most 
objectionable, and he ventured to ho 
that the Amendment would not 
carried. 

Mr. WARTON, in opposing the in- 
sertion of the clause, said that there 
were two or three jobs in the Bill, but 
that this was the greatest. [Cries of 
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“Divide!””] He could well understand 
the impatience of the Liberal Party. 
Hon. Members opposite were so ashamed 
of this job that they wanted to hurry it 
through without any discussion. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
it was perfectly true that he had received 
a letter from Haverfordwest, asking the 
reason for the vote he had given in re- 
spect of this matter on a former occasion ; 
and as he intended to repeat that vote 
he desired to give his reason for doing 
so. There were two principles in the 
Bill which ought to be adhered to—one 
was that, as far as England and Wales 
were concerned, the grouping of towns 
was not allowed; and the other was 
that boroughs of less than 1,400 elec- 
tors were to be merged in their counties. 
In his opinion, no satisfactory grounds 
had been shown for departing from 
those two recognized principles in the 
present case; and he should, therefore, 
vote against the proposal. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 206 ; Noes 
117: Majority 89.—(Div. List, No. 
133.) 

Viscount EMLYN said, he hoped 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) would not persist in adding to 
this borough two places, one of 1,100, 
and the other of only 15 population. 
He, therefore, moved an Amendment, 
with a view of excluding from the bo- 
rough Fishguard and Narberth, to the 
effect that the municipal borough (and 
not the present Parliamentary borough) 
of Haverfordwest should be included in 
the new Parliamentary borough of 
Pembroke and Haverfordwest. 


Amendment proposed, 

Tn line 2, to leave out the words “ the places 
comprised in the area of the present Parliamen- 
tary,” and insert the word ‘‘ Municipal,”— 
(Viscount Emlyn,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question poet. “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
could not accept the Amendment, which 
would break up the town in a perfectly 
artificial fashion. 


Question put. 

The' House divided :—Ayes 196 ; Noes 
tea} Majority 88.—(Div. List, No. 

4. 
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Clause added. 
Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


Henuy James), in moving, as an 

Amendment, to leave out Clause 27, 

(dealing with the disqualification of 

voters for corrupt ee and to 

insert the following clause :— 

(Repeal of Acts in Eighth Schedule respecting 
corrupt practices.) 

‘‘The Acts mentioned in the First Part of 
the Eighth Schedule to this Act, whereby cer- 
tain persons reported guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices are declared not to have certain rights 
of voting, are hereby repealed to the extent in 
the third column of that Schedule mentioned,” 
said, the House was, no doubt, aware 
of the object of the new clause which he 
now moved. When the House was in 
Committee on the Bill, and while dis- 
cussing the clause, he thought that the 
general feeling of the Committee was 
that the penalty with respect to default- 
ing voters as having been guilty of cor- 
rupt practices in 1880 should be miti- 
gated to seven years’ disqualification. 
He understood the opinion of the House 
to be strongly expressed in favour of 
that mitigated penalty; and, therefore, 
the clause was amended in that respect. 
It, therefore, became necessary that 
the punishment inflicted on ee 
voters should be equalized, and the 
object of this clause was to deal 
with the voters disqualified by pre- 
vious legislation. There were, he be- 
lieved, 10 boroughs which had been 
disqualified, among them being Bever- 
ley, Bridgwater, Totnes, Reigate, Nor- 
wich, Great Yarmouth, Sligo, and 
Cashel. Inasmuch as it had been 
agreed that the voters who were 
disqualified on. account of corrupt 
practices in 1880 were to suffer only 
seven years’ disqualification, it was im- 
possible to maintain an inequality of 
punishment in respect of the disqualified 
voters of those boroughs, and to allow 
the disqualifications to remain as they 
were. The disqualified voters in those 
boroughs had suffered disqualification 
for a period not less than 14 years, 
and some had gone considerably beyond 
that period. With the object, therefore, 
of imposing equal punishment on all 
disqualified voters, he now posmecen 
this clause, with the object of bri aging 
those voters to life again, and to allow 
them to vote at elections. The number 
of voters thus restored would be practi- 
eally very small. Probably one-third 


[First Night.) 
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of the persons who had originally been 
disqualified only remained to be regis- 
tered. These being the circumstances 
of the case, he ho the House would 
accept the new clause. If the clause 
were to, it would be necessary 
to omit Clause 27, and he should move 
to do so at a later stage. 


Clause (Repeal of Acts in Eighth 
Schedule respecting corrupt practices, )— 
(Mr. Attorney General, )— At up, and 
read the first and second time. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be added to the Bill.” 


Mr. BIRKBEOK, who had two new | Pt 


clauses on the Paper for the removal of 
the disqualification of certain voters in 
Norwich and Great Yarmouth, said, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General, in moving the clause 
under notice as he had, had accepted 
the principle of the two new clauses 
which stood in his (Mr. Birkbeck’s) 
name, and had been on the Notice Paper 
some days prior to the Attorney Gene- 
ral’s new clause. This Amendment on 
the _ of the me mre mae wee 
a ae e disqu 
Steud of orwich and Great Senet. 
There would now be no necessity for his 
moving the new clauses which stood in 
his name, and he should consequently 
withdraw them. 

Mr. HEALY asked, with regard to 
the freemen of Dublin, by what means 
they could get again upon the Roll; and 
whether they would have to go through 
all the formalities which they would have 
to go through when coming on as new 
men? They were an extremely corrupt 
class, and were generally taken out of the 
workhouses, given a new suit of clothes, 
in order to go to the poll, and after 
having spent the sovereign which they 
got for the vote went back again to the 
workhouse. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the freemen of Dublin had to 
pay something like 10s. as a fee to the 

own Clerk. He wished to know whe- 
ther the freemen would be, by this clause, 
entitled to be put back in globo on the 
voters’ lists? It would be a very un- 
fortunate state of affairs if they were. 
Frightful corruption had been proved 
against them; and it had been proved 
in the case of Lord Ardilaun, formerly 
Sir Arthur Guinness, that whole oceans 
of beer, as well as money, had been 
spent in corrupting them. For the pur- 


The Attorney General 
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pose of giving the Government an op- 
portunity of considering the matter, he 
would move that this clause do not apply 
to the freemen of Dublin. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add at end of Clause the words, “ Pro. 
vided, That this clause do not apply to the 
freemen of the City of Dublin.”—(M@r. Healy.) 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 

Henry James) said, he would consider 
the matter. He would, however, point 
out that the object of the hon. and 
learned Member could be attained better 
by his moving the Amendment in a later 
of the Bill. 
Mr. HEALY said, he would accept 
the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added. 


Mr. HEALY, in moving as an Amend- 
ment, in page 2, after Clause 8, to insert 
the following Clause :— 

Corporation or town commissioners ma: 

' revise ward boundaries.) J 

“Within twelve months after the passing of 
this Act it shall be lawful for the corporation 
or town commissioners of any town, city, or 
borough in Ireland to e the ward 
wan or Bn of such city, town, or borough, pro- 
vided that in no case shall the number of wards 
in any constituency be increased or diminished,” 
said, the clause was necessary in conse- 
quence of the manner in which the 
wards were cut up by the Boundary 
Commissioners. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary that there should be some pro- 
vision to enable the voters’ lists to be 
properly prepared. The ward was the 
unit of municipal life, and the voters’ 
lists were prepared by wards; and un- 
less the boundaries of the wards were 
not co-terminous with the boundaries of 
the Parliamentary division, great con- 
fusion, trouble, and expense would be 
created. In both Dublin and Belfast 
the wards had been divided. He hoped 
the Government would accept the clause, 
or insert some equivalent proposition. 

Clause (Corporation or town commis- 
sioners may revise ward boundaries, )— 
(Mr. Healy,)—brought up, and read the 
first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
in substance with the desire of 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Healy), but not with the mode in which 
he sought to give effect to it. It wasa 
hardship that the municipalities in Ire- 
land could not alter their wards without 
an Act of Parliament, as they did in 
England; but the present proposal was 
not germane to the Bill. Tene how- 
ever, some measure would be brought 
in—it might be in this Session—dealing 
with that subject. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was willing to 
withdraw his clause; but he would 
point out to the right hon. Baronet that 
unless the Government attended speedily 
to the matter it would be too late. He 
supposed the Revision Courts could sit 
a month earlier this year, and the Town 
Councils were now preparing the lists. 

Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Amendment proposed, in 1, line 
26, to leave pet ‘a weske ay a of.” — 
(Mr. Warton.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ end of’ 

stand part of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 27, to leave out the words 
“ cease to be entitled to,’’ in order to insert the 
word “ not,”—( Mr. Warton,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question, “‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Mr. Atpgerman COTTON, in moving 
an Amendment giving the City of Lon- 
don four Members instead of two, said, 
he hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
who had charge of the Bill would now 
see his way to accepting the Amend- 
ment, when it would no longer interfere 
with the main principle of the Bill. 
There was one point upon which he 
wished to make some remarks — that 
was, the subject of the Livery vote in 
the City. It was not the case that the 
Livery vote gave a citizen of London 
two votes, as seemed to have been sup- 
posed. After the full discussion which 
the question of the City representation 
had received, he would not go into the 
matter at greater length, but would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board to waive 
the objection which he had on a former 
occasion taken to his proposal. 
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' Amendment proposed, 

In 2, line 2, to leave out the word 
**two,”’ in order to insert the word “ four,”— 
(Mr. Alderman Cotton,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘two’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that the question had been decided in a 
very large House; and, considering the 
way in which the Committee had decided 
it, he thought that it was not desirable 
that he should re-open on the present 
occasion the arguments which he had 
used before. The hon. Member had re- 
marked that the question of the Livery 
vote ought not to have been made so 
much of, because it did not give two 
votes. Of course, it did not give two 
votes for the same constituency; but it 
increased the voting constituency. He 
must ask the House to re-affirm its 
former decision. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE said, 
he wished to protest, although he knew it 
would be unavailing, against the taking 
away of two Members from the City. 
He was aware that it was only a ’ 
because they all knew that all these 
matters had been settled before they 
had been brought under the notice of 
the House. They were even deprived 
of the Court of A l, which they 
might have found in the House of 
Lords, since the arrangements come to 
between the Leaders of the two Parties 
were binding there also. The defence 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) on this point was utterly in- 
valid; he had maintained that by giving 
up, or rather throwing over, the City of 
London, he had gained advantages for 
his Party which he would not otherwise 
have obtained. For his own part, he 
(Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence) protested 
against the mode in which this matter 
had been settled, and the manner in 
which the City had been treated. The 
citizens of London felt that they had 
been unjustly dealt with by the Bill, 
and that there had been a want of 
appreciation and a want of knowledge 
of the commerce, the trade, and the ex- 
ceptional circumstances of the City. He 
should not be doing his duty unless he 
protested in the ible man- 
ner against the conduct of the Leaders 
of the two sides in settling this question 
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behind the backs of the City of Lon- 
don—it ought to have been left to the 
decision of both Houses of Parliament. 
A great deal had been made of the 
sleeping population in the City; but 
there was a day and night population 
of the City which was not a sleeping 
population. The arguments drawn from 
the Census population were of the most 
fallacious kind. The history of the City 
of London was a glorious history, and 
he was astonished that it should have 
been disregarded by the persons who had 
prepared the Bill. There was once a 
Cecil who had appealed to the City for 
assistance in the Plantation of Ulster, 
at a time when the Crown found it im- 
possible to obtain Colonists on the pro- 

als placed before the public. The 
City responded to that appeal; the 
flourishing Cities of Londonderry and 
Coleraine were evidences of the success 
of thatarrangement. From that time to 
the present there had been the most 
intimate relations between the Cecils 
and the City of London. He regretted 
that a Cecil should now have joined in 
a scheme to deprive the City of half its 
Members. Those who had arranged 
the clause had shown their incompetence 
to deal with the matter. 

Mr. Atperman COTTON said, that 
although he felt bound to reiterate his 
opinion that taking away two Members 
from the City of London was a great 
blot on the Bill, he would ask permission 
to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


“ On the Motion of Mr. Warron, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
2, line 3, leave out ‘ borough,” and 
insert ‘‘ boroughs.” 

On the Motion of Sir Caartes W. 
Drxxz, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 2, line 16, leave out ‘‘ com- 
prised,” and insert “or as regards the 
greater part thereof in extent comprised 
within the Metropolis, and.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Wanrron, page 
2, line 18, at end, add “ as a borough.” 


On the Motion of Sir Cuartes W. 
Drxkz, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 2, line 23, at end of line, in- 
sert— 

‘* And shall not include the places which are 
either a and described asexcluded, 
or are incl by this Act in any other Parlia- 
mentary borough.”’ 

Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence 
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Mr. HEALY, in moving the following 
Amendment to Clause 8, which ae 
that boroughs in the Sixth ule 
should be divided into divisions :— 

“Provided, That this section, so far as it 
applies to the city of Dublin, shall only remain 
in force until the thirty-first day of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven, 
and no longer,” 


said, he should be content to leave it to 
the future Lord Lieutenant to find out 
what the boundaries should be. They 
all knew that Dublin was jerrymandered 
in the interests of the Tory Party ; and, 
of course, if under the jerrymandered 
scheme the Tories got one seat, no ob- 
jection would be made. But if, at the 
General Election, the Nationalists were 
able to carry all the four seats, there could 
be no necessity for maintaining the pre- 
sent ridiculous and absurd boundaries. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 36, after the word “‘ Schedule,” 
to insert the words “‘ Provided, That this section, 
so far as it applies to the city of Dublin, shall 
only remain in force until the thirty-first da; 
of December, one thousand eight hundred at 
eighty-seven, and no longer.’’—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was sorry that he could not accept the 
Amendment any more than he could ac- 
cept the one made at an earlier stage of 
the proceedings. It would place the 
alteration of the boundaries in the 
hands of a body of persons other than 
Parliament, and that could not be 

to. The arrangement pro 
by the Bill was, upon the whole, a 
satisfactory one, and ought not to be 
open to disturbance. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, he must 
express his regret that the Amendment 
was not accepted. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he thought the 
boundaries of the City of Dublin were 
very fairly drawn; and in saying that 
he happened to have the advantage, 
which was not possessed by the two 
previous speakers, of being a Dublin 
man. 

Mr. HEALY: I live there too, and 
pay taxes there as well. r 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was born in 
Dublin and knew the locality, and he 
was convinced the boundaries in the Bill 
were fair, reasonable, and convenient. 
The Amendment proposed to give to the 
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Corporation of Dublin the power to 
upset the arrangements with to 
the boundaries of Dublin which Parlia- 
ment in its wisdom had laid down; but 
he (Mr. Gibson) was sure that Parlia- 
ment would never allow any power other 
than itself to interfere with the boun- 
daries. Besides, it would be inconvenient 
in the highest degree to declare in an 
Act of Parliament that the arrangements 
were of a temporary character. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. WARTON moved, as an Amend- 
ment, to leave out Sub-section 3 of 
Clause 8, which provides that in the 
boroughs to be divided a man shall not 
yote in more than one division. The 
property qualification, he contended, 
ought not to be infringed. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 37, to leave out sub-section (3) of 
Clause 8.—( Mr. Warton.) 


Question 5 ap ‘‘That the words 
ae to be left out stand part of the 
ill.”” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE, in op- 


posing the Amendment, said, it was 
contrary to the principle of the Bill. 
The sub-section did not apply to coun- 
ties; and in the case of large towns 
he did not see why, for instance, a man 
with a number of shops in all the lead- 
ing thoroughfares should l.ave the right 


to vote in all the divisions. The clause 
in no way interfered with the property 
qualification which did not exist in 
boroughs. 

Mr. HEALY said, he thought the 
principle of one man one vote, as applied 
to the boroughs, ought to be extended 
to the counties. He could understand 
it if it were so extended. 

Simm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he did not see why a man with the ne- 
cessary qualification should not have 
votes in the various divisions of a large 
town; but, while he sympathized with 
the object of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. Warton), as the matter had 
been practically settled by what had 
occurred previously, he hoped his hon. 
and learned Friend would not press his 
Amendment. 

Mr. HICKS said, he was sorry that, 
for one, he could not accept the advice 
of the right hon. Baronet (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach). He objected moststrongly 
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to the disfranchisement of property 
posed by this piorhden--a tiatranchiee- 
ment totally at variance with the pro- 
visions of all previous alterations of the 
franchise; and he thought the House 
ought to go to a division on the ques- 
tion. He did not know whether this 
particular point was included within the 
terms of the celebrated agreement of 
which they bad heard so much; but, if 
it was, he trusted that the right hon. 
Members on the Front Opposition Bench 
would for once have the courage of their 
convictions, and vote for that which in 
their hearts they must feel to be right. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HEALY, in moving to amend 
the clause by the insertion of the follow- 
ing words :— 

‘‘ A person shall not be registered as entitled 
to vote and shall not vote in any Parliamen- 


tary borough who is registered as a voter in 
any county constituency conterminous with 
such borough,” 


said, he would point out that people 
living in Rathmines, and having places 
of business in Dublin, had a dual power 
of voting. The Boundary Commissioners 
had so jerrymandered the county and 
City of Dublin that these people woyld 
have power to vote in the South- Western 
Division of Dublin City, and had also 
a neat little paddock in the county to 
prancein. He found that the chief of 
that Commission (Mr. Piers White) had 
already been [preconized as successor to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland when that 
Gentleman would become Attorney Ge- 
neral, on the promotion of Mr. Naish 
to the Lord Chancellorship, so that his 
reward had followed quickly on his 
services to the Government in this re- 
spect. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 39, after the word ‘‘ division,” 
to insert the words ‘‘A person shall not be 
registered as entitled to vote and shall not vote 
in any Parliamentary borough who is registered 
as a voter in any county constituency conter- 
minous with such borough.” —(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
could not assent to the proposition, which 
had been fully discussed on previous oc- 
casions. The hon. and learned Member 
had done, on the present occasion, what 
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he did when this question was last before 
the House—he had treated it as if Dub- 
lin had a greater grievance than existed 
elsewhere. But the vase of Dublin was 
precisely the same as the case of London 
and Glasgow. 

Mr. GRAY said, the argument of the 
right hon. Baronet amounted to this— 
that two wrongs made a right. But 
there was a special grievance, because 
of the artificial character of the boun- 
daries of the City. 

Mx. T. P. O°CONNOR supported the 
Amendment. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 17; Noes 
107: Majority 90.—(Div. List, No. 135.) 


Mr. HEALY, in moving to amend 
the same clause by the insertion of the 
following words :— 

** A ‘person shall not be registered to vote 
and shall not vote in any borough where a uni- 
versity is situate who is registered as a voter for 
such university,” 
said, that his Amendment embodied 
the one man one vote principle, which 
Liberals professed in theory. Univer- 


sities were, he thought, sufficiently re- 
presented already, without giving those 


resident in them votes outside those 
iven for University Members. In 
ublin they had 200 ons out of 
Trinity College on the Electoral Roll of 
the City as | ; and he doubted 
whether the same thing existed in the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Edinburgh. It was bad enough to have 
such voters on the Roll; but matters 
were made worse when the Commis- 
sioners put them into the South-Western 
or jerrymandered Division. In addition 
to the borough representation, those gen- 
tlemen at present had also the advantage 
of representation by the two Members 
on the Front Opposition Bench for Dub- 
lin University. He thought that two 
Members were representation enough 
for them. If the Government could not 
accept his Amendment, he contended 
that they, at least, should accept an 
Amendment to the effect that a person 
should not qualify as an elector outside 
of University premises. To allow him to 
so qualify was to inflict a great hardship 
on the permanent voters of Dublin. 
Amendment proposed, 
In page 2, line 39, after the word “ division,” 
to insert the words “A shall not be re- 
gistered to vote and not vote in any bo- 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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rough wh university is situate 

Tey : a tere ry walvecsity. r 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 

be there inserted.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would point out that the hon. and learned 
Member’s s covered a great deal 
more than his Amendment. He (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) thought it was un- 
n to repeat to the hon. and 
learned Member what he had already 
said on a previous occasion with re- 
spect to his individual opinion on the 
question of the double vote. As it had 
been found necessary, however, to con- 
cede something on this head for the pur- 

of g the measure through 
arliament, the question of the double 
qualification had been agreed to as a 
matter of arrangement between the two 
Parties. He could not accept the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
ra He did not believe that the 
double voti wer was possessed b 
those sho ted for University Men 
bers ; but he would promise to look very 
closely into the matter. 

Mrz. T. P. O°CONNOR said, that the 

int raised by his hon. and learned 

riend (Mr. Healy) was that persons 
having votes for University Members 
within the walls of a University had 
also votes for Members of Parliament 
out of chambers in the University in 
the division in which those chambers 
were situate. He(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
was confident of the existence of the 
double qualification. It was a monstrous 
injustice that a man should have a vote 
as a graduate of the University of Dub- 
lin, and should, at the same time, be at 
liberty to go outside the gates of the 
University to another polling booth, and 
record a vote for one of the Members for 
a division of the City. That was one 
of the greatest and most grievous ab- 
surdities in the whole Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that if the 
Dublin University students were de- 
prived of the right to exercise the fran- 
chise in virtue of their occupation hold- 
ings, they would be the only persons in 
the community who were debarred their 


ight of doing so. 

“Ain. GRAY said, that the Amend- 
ment on the Paper raised a very im- 
portant question as to whether students 
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of a University were, owing to the acci- 
dent of being within the walls of a Col- 
lege for two or three years, really the 
persons intended by Parliament to come 
within the designation of lodgers at all ? 
However, the effect of the Amend- 
ment made the issue a very much nar- 
rower one. It wasa question as to whe- 
ther persons in a College or University 
should be entitled to two votes, one for 
the University, and another for the con- 
stituency in which the University hap- 

med to be situate? In the case of 
Dublin City, the question was whether 
the graduates should vote for the Mem- 
bers who represented that University, 
and also for other Members of the 
House. He would ask whether the 
lodger franchise had been ever intended 
to cover the case of students whose fees, 
&e. were paid by their ts while 
they were inmates of a College? 

Mr. THOMAS RUSSELL said, the 
difficulties suggested by the hon. and 
learned Member opposite (Mr. Healy) 
applied to the Scottish Universities as 
well as to the Dublin University; but 
the remedy was not to be found in the 
restriction proposed by the hon. Member. 
What they wanted to do was to abolish 
the University representation altogether. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 16; Noes 
88: Majority 72.—(Div. List, No. 136.) 

Mr. HEALY moved an Amendment 
standing in his name on the Paper to the 
effect that, in cases where a candidate 
was stated to have already voted owing 
to the mischance that he had received 
voting papers for two districts, the Re- 
turning Officer should be allowed to ask 
the question—‘‘ Have you already voted 
for this division,’ and to administer the 
oath. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 39, after the word “ division,” 
to insert the words “and if by any neglect or 
accident the same person should be registered 
as a voter for more than one division, and the 
attention of the returning officer or his deputy 
is called to the fact on or before the day of 
polling, such returning officer or deputy shall 
administer to such voter on oath the question 
prescribed by section twelve, sub-section four, 
of this Act.””—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
this was a matter which should be settled 
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before the Election. The matter had 
been very carefully considered by the 
Boundary Commissioners for d; 
and he thought that the hon. and learned 
Member had better not interfere in any 
way until the discussion on the English 
Registration Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEALY, in moving an Amend- 
ment to omit from the clause the sub- 
section which provides that the polls in 
a divided borough shall take place on 
the same day, said, he would point out 
that no similar provision was made in 
regard to counties, and that to impose 
this “seat aye on Returning Officers was 
needlessly to increase the expense. He 
saw no reason why the same staff should 
not be employed where possible upon 
different days in the different divisions 
in the same boroughs, in order to lessen 
the expense. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2 line 40, to leave out from the word 
“at’’ to the word “borough,”’ in line 42.— 
(Mr. Healy.) 

Question — “That the words 
a tobe eft out stand part of the 
Bill. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
could not accept the Amendment, be- 
cause he believed, if it were agreed to, 
that eet en togreat ssonaranteny®, 
especially in the e boroughs o: - 
land and ar a hy for rane 4 
as Liverpool, with nine divisions. He 
thought the advantage in saving would 
be counteracted by the facility which it 
would give to organizations of a formid- 
able kind to go round the town with 
money or other inducements to voters. 
He did not, however, attach much im- 
portance to either of these arguments ; 
but he thought that a town would be 
considerably disturbed if different days 
were taken up in polling. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEALY, in moving an Amend- 
ment to the effect that nothing in Sub- 
section 4 of the clause, which enables the 
Returning Officer to fix the polls ina 
divided borough for the same day, should 
be taken to enlarge or extend the discre- 
tion vested in the Returning Officer by 
the Ballot Act of 1872 as to fixing the 
day of poll, said, he thought that in order 
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to prevent any Returning Officer exceed- 
ing his powers the day should be fixed 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Ballot Act of 1872. 


Amendment proposed, 

In 3, line 42, at end, insert ‘‘ but no- 
thing in this sub-section shall be taken to ex- 
tend the discretion vested in him by the Ballot 
Act of 1872,'as to fixing the day of poll.’’—(Mr. 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
a difficulty of the kind suggested by the 
hon. and learned Member might arise 
in the case of some Returning Officers ; 
and the Government would, therefore, 
accept the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 42, after the word “ bo- 
rough,” to insert the words, “who shall not 
be entitled to charge for his expenses to all 
the candidates, in all the Divisions collec- 
tively, a greater sum than he would have been 
able to obtain if this Act had not 
the expenses for each candidate to as- 
certained by dividing the number of candi- 
dates for the borough, as a whole, into the 
amount now allowed by law.” —(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
agreed that it would be necessary to 
pass a clause on the subject brought 
forward by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber; but the proper place to do so 
would be in the Returning Officers’ 
Expenses Bill. On the part of the Go- 
vernment, he would undertake to have 
the matter looked into. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 9 (Division of counties). 


Mr. HEALY said, he had been re- 
— by his hon. Friend the Member 
or the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) to 
move an Amendment in regard to the 
dividing of Irish counties into divisions. 
Except, perhaps, in the case of the 
Ulster counties and the county of Dub- 
lin, the Amendment, if carried, would 
make no great change. Why should a 
county like Longford be divided into 
divisions, when there was no increase 
whatever in the representation? No 


Mr. Healy 
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political effect could arise in the case of 
the counties referred to. Nothing would 
be gained but the casting of extra ex- 
pense on the Parnellite Party, who would 
gain their seats all the same. It was 
only another instance of the error of 
applying English ideas to an Irish 
situation. Where counties returned an 
increased number of Members he could 
understand why the division was made, 
because a new political situation would 
be created; but why counties having 
the same complement of Members as of 
yore should be divided he could not 
understand. He regarded the single- 
Member constituency principle with 
aversion, and believed it would ulti- 
mately break down. But for that the 
National Party would have 90 seats in- 
stead of 80, and something like 17 or 18 
seats in England. The single-Member 
principle applied to Ireland would give 
the Tory Party votes they would not 
otherwise gain, depriving the National 
Party of the majority they were entitled 
to. Thus, in Donegal the Tories would 
gain one seat, in Tyrone two, in Derry 
two, in Armagh two; whereas in ail these 
cases, except Armagh, the Catholic Na- 
tional Party were in the majority. Then 
take the converse case—in Antrim, and 


any other instance, except Down, would 
the Nationalists gain thereby? He saw 
no reason for interfering with a consti- 


tuency which the Bill did not benefit. 
Amendment proposed, 


In 3, line 6, after the word “ shall,”’ to 
insert the words “except in the case of the 
county of Dublin and the counties in the pro- 
vince of Ulster.” —(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN, in opposing the 
Amendment, said, the hon. and learned 
Member opposite (Mr. Healy) advocated 
a departure, in the case of only a part 
of Ireland, from the general principle 
upon which the Bill was framed as re- 
garded all counties. It was impossible, 
in a matter of this sort, to have regard 
to local circumstances, or to the bear- 
ings which the division or the non-divi- 
sion of counties would have on any poli- 
tical Party, and he should be sorry to 
believe that in any part of the Kingdom 
there should continue to be no political 
stir whatever. An advantage of small 
constituencies was that it gave variety 
of representation, and 50,000 was a 
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better number of constituents to repre- 
sent! than 100,000 in a double consti- 
tuency, say, for instance, such as New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. It admitted of exactly 
that mixture of political and personal 
relations between constituents and Mem- 
bers which produced the most healthy 
representation. The Bill applied the 
general principle all around, irrespective 
of local political circumstances. That 
principle had been argued over and over 
again, and it was impossible on this 
oceasion to depart from it; indeed, he 
almost thought the Amendment was only 
moved as a final protest. 

Mz. T. P. OOONN OR, in supporting 
the Amendment, said, he disapproved 
entirely of the system of single-Member 
districts. He objected to the gene- 
ral principle and description of the Bill 
just given. There was no arrangement 
of political life in America against which 
politicians protested more than the 
single-Member constituency. Through 
its operation a large number of eminent 
men were excluded from the National 
Councils, because they had no home in a 
constituency they might otherwise re- 
present. The very fact of a man having 
personal connection with a locality was 
often the best reason why he was not 
returned. A prophet was not always 
regarded in his own country. The Bill, 
however, presented several exceptions 
to the rule, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man had alluded to one, for instance, 
Newcastle, as a double constituency. 
Why not apply the exception to Ire- 
land? To secure variety of representa- 
tion he granted an arene, oh but the 
advantage in Ireland gained by dividin 
the Ulster counties, would be pure 
at the cost of giving the minority an 
excess of representation far beyond their 
fair claim. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he felt himself 
in some confusion as to what was the 
*bject of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) when he 
placed the Amendment on the Paper, if 
it was not with the object of gaining a 
political advantage. At first, he thought 
the Amendment must be misprinted. 
The arguments by the hon. Members 
who had supported the Amendment 
were ingenious, and directed against 
the whole principle of single-Member 
constituencies; but the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
would apply this obnoxious principle to 
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all Ireland except the Province of Ulster. 
The fact was, the only possible object 
was a most unblushing, audacious at- 
tempt as far as possible to extinguish 
the minority in the only place where 
that minority had a chance of being re- 
presented. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought the 


principal point in the controversy was 


. the question of convenience and reduc- 


tion of the Returning Officer’s expenses, 
and he should not think the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
could be fairly accused of political 
selfishness. There need not be a great 
anxiety for consistency in the Bill. No 
Bill ever passed that did not contain 
some anomalies. On the considerations 
he had mentioned, he supported the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sr CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that in order to meet the case of certain 
Irish counties, and that of the alterna- 
tive names of county divisions, he would 
move to amend the clause by the inser- 
tion of the following words :— 

“ And any name placed before the description 
of a division shall be the name of the division, 
and where the names of the divisions are in the 
alternative, the division may be designated by 
both or either of such names.”’ 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
11, to insert the words— 

‘* And any name placed before the description 
of a division shall be the name of the division, 
and where the names of the divisions are in the 
alternative, the division may be designated by 
both or either of such names.’’—(Sir Charles W. 
Dithe.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 

Mr. WARTON, in proposing the 
omission from the Amendment of the 
words “and any name placed before 
the description of a division shall be the 
name of the division,’ said, he would 
refer more especially to Birr and Tulla- 
more, as names which could not stand 
alone. 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the 
words— 


“ And any name placed before the description 
of a division shall be the name of the division, 
and.’’—(Mr Warton.) 
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Question 4 “That the words 
pro to be eft out stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had been no party to prolonging discus- 
sion on names, which he thought unim- 
portant, and, while he was disposed to 
agree with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Warton) as to the names 
mentioned, the objection to them would 
not, in his opinion, be met by the 
Amendment. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
would point out that some confusion 
might arise by one authority using one 
name and another another in referring 
to these divisions. In that case, who 
was to be the authority to exercise the 
discretion given by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the selection of a name? 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Original Question again proposed, 
** That those words be there inserted.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply to the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Ahn Manners), 
said, the overseer would select the name. 
It might be possible to create uniformity 
when they came to the Schedules; but 
he should point out that it was the 
House in Committee, and not the Go- 
vernment, who had pushed forward this 
matter of alternative designations. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
different overseers might select different 
names, and that would lead to con- 
fusion. The Quarter Sessions might be 
a fit authority. 

Mr. WARTON proposed to amend 
the Amendment, by rendering it obli- 

atory that where there were two names 
th should be used. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘ may,” and insert the word 
“shall,” — (Mr. Warton,) — instead 
thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘may’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.” 


Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, 
that the Registration Bill was to come 
into operation within seven days. He 
was afraid that in connection with the 
retention of alternative names there 
might be difficulty with respect to the 
names under the Registration Bill, 
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which might come into operation before 
this Bill. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that he had already pressed the same 
view on the House. He should have 
preferred that there was no alternative 
name; but the Committee on the Bill 
had decided otherwise. The matter 
would, however, have to be reconsidered 
when the Schedules were reached, and 
he would meanwhile give attention to 
the subject. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
said, on the whole, he thought it might 
be the better course to get rid of the 
alternative names, especially as in some 
cases both the alternative names were 
taken from localities. Before that was 
done, however, the subject would re- 
quire serious consideration. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE aid, 
that, no doubt, as he had just said, the 
subject would have to be reconsidered 
on another occasion. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Original Question put, and agreed to ; 
words inserted accordingly. 

On the Motion of Mr. Gregory, 
Amendment amended, by adding the 
words ‘‘ thereof for all purposes.” 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Qualification by occupa- 
tion of premises in immediate succession 
in divided borough). 

Mr. HEALY, in moving an Amend- 
ment in the clause, the effect of which 
would be to make the law uniform for 
boroughs and counties with regard to 
qualification by successive occupation, 
said, he did not see why qualification 


by successive occupation should be con- 
fined to the boroughs alone. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 22, to leave out the words 
“situate within any division of a Parliamentary 
borough shall.’’—( Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘situate within any’ stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
matter had been fully discussed on an 
Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Colleague (Mr. Firth), and he did not 
now wish to re-open the question. He 
thought the House would be more in- 
clined to move in the direction of short- 
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ening the qualifying iods than of 
ine the a BE any of the prin- 
ciple of qualification by successive occu- 
pation. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 22, to leave out the word 
“ division,”’ in order to insert the word “ part,”’ 
—(Sir Charles W. Ditlke,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word 
‘division’ stand part of the Bill.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 11 (Returning officers in 
new boroughs). 


On the Motion of Sir OCnartzes W. 
Duxe, the following Amendments 
made :—In page 4, lines 12 to 27, leave 
out sub-sections (4.) and (5.); line 33, 
leave out from ‘“‘ case” to “the,” in 
line 34; and in line 36, after ‘‘ bo- 
roughs,”’ insert— 

“To the mayor of which the writ has before 
the passing of this Act been directed, or if it 
has not been directed to any such mayor, then 
to the mayor of that one of the municipal 
boroughs.” 

Mr. HEALY, in moving the insertion 
of an Amendment, constituting in the 
boroughs of Newry and Galway the 
Chairman of Town Commissioners the 
Returning Officer instead of the Sheriff, 
said, he made this proposal on no poli- 
tical grounds whatever, but simply to 
uphold the dignity of the office of the 
Chairman of Town Commissioners. In 
Ireland there were very few boroughs 
now left. He believed that in Belfast 
and one or two other places, the Mayor 
was the Returning Officer; while in 
Cork, Kilkenny, and one or two other 
places, the Sheriff was the Returning 
Officer. He had also reason to believe 
that the Chairman of the Newry Town 
Commissioners was a Conservative, so 
that no one could imagine that his (Mr. 
Healy’s) object in moving the adoption 
of the Amendment was in any sense 
a political one. Up to the time of 
James I. Newry had a Charter. James 
repealed all the old Charters, and gave 
Newry a new one; but when Wil- 
liam III. came in he abolished all 
James’s Charters. Only for that, 
Newry would now be a corporate town, 
and, of course, entitled to its Mayor, 
who would be the Returning Officer. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In 4, line 44, to insert the words,—‘‘ In 
Ireland, in the boroughs of Newry and Galway, 
the chairman of town commissioners shall 
the returning officer instead of the sheriff.””— 
—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had followed the case of the hon. and 
learned Member with regard to Newry, 
and although he knew very little about 
that place, he thought the case was a 
good one, and that there was something 
in what had been said. As to Galway, 
however, he could not follow the hon. 
and learned Gentleman so well, for that 
was a county of a town, and to pass 
over the Sheriff of a county of a town 
would be to create an anomaly. He 
must, therefore, oppose the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he also opposed 
the Amendment, contending that the 
House was now asked to introduce a 
new thing in the history of elections, 
and to create a precedent. It was quite 
true the Chairman of the Town Commis- 
sioners answered all the purposes of the 
Mayor ; but, after all, the Mayor was an 
officer of long standing, whose position 
and duties were well understood. He 
thought the House should be careful 
how they created precedents in these 
matters, and he hoped the Government 
would not consent to make an exception 
in the case of these boroughs. They 
recognized the Mayor and Sheriff as Re- 
turning Officers; but he knew of no 
case in England in which the Chairman 
of a Local Board was made the Return- 
a Nagy 

ue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that, as far as he 
knew, there was no instance of such a 
creation of a Returning Officer by legis- 
lation as was now proposed. In no case 
he knew of was the Chairman of a Local 
Board a Returning Officer. They were 
asked in this case to create new Return- 
ing Officers, and he must confess that 
his instinct was against it. On that 
account, he could not agree to the hon. 
and learned Member’s proposal. ° 

Mr. THOROLD ROG. said, he 
supported the Amendment with regard 
to Newry. He believed that Newry 


was altogether in an anomalous position, 
as it was difficult to ascertain who was 
really the chief man in the borough. 
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Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the Re- 
turning Officer for Newry, under the 
Bill, would be the Sheriff of the County 
Down, who would have the same duties 
to perform for the whole of the divisions 
in the county. He was already the Re- 
turning Officer for the four divisions of 
the county, and also for the four divi- 
sions of the city of Belfast, and if the 
borough of Newry were added, there 
would, in fact, be only one Returning 
Officer for nine divisions, which he (Mr. 
O’Connor) considered to be a very ano- 
malous position. It was, therefore, he 
contended, a case where a separate Re- 
turning Officer was required. He there- 
fore asked the House to make a special 
provision for this case. He did not 
think the case of Galway was as strong 
4 that of Newry, and they had a Sheriff 
there. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
thought the Sheriff of the County Down 
need not be frightened at having to act 
for nine constituencies, seeing that the 
High Sheriff of Lancashire would be 
Returning Officer for 23 constituencies. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought that 
the proposal of his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Healy) should be adopted 
if for no other reason than because it 
would establish uniformity in eight of 
the nine boroughs left in Ireland, in all 
of which they had a local urban Return- 
ing Officer. The local officer in autho- 
rity for the time being would be the 
Returning Officer, and he wanted to 
know why Newry should be made an 
exception ? The Chairman of the Town 
Commissioners was a most suitable offi- 
cer for the position of Returning Officer; 
and he was sure the Conservative Town 
Commissioners of the town of Newry 
would not be very thankful to the Con- 
servative Member for Derry (Mr. Lewis) 
when they found that he was the man 
who was particularly opposed to their 
obtaining this simple act of justice and 
convenience. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
would — out that the Sheriff of 
County Down had always acted as Re- 
turning Officer for Newry. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, the 
remedy appeared to be rather to give a 
Corporation to the town of Newry. 

n. BIGGAR said, he thought it was 
obvious that Newry was entitled to have 
the Chairman of the Town Commis- 
sioners as the Returning Officer at elec- 
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tions. It was a very ancient town, for 
it was mentioned by Dean Swift, who 
said it was— 
“ High Church, low steeple, 
Dirty streets, proud people.” 

So that it was an important town in 
Dean Swift’s time, and he really saw no 
reason why it should be treated in the 
exceptional manner proposed under the 
Bill. If it were the county town, the 
case might be different; but it was 
situated at the very extremity of the 
county ; in fact, part of the town was in 
the county of Armagh, and the county 
town was a long way off, so that the 
Sheriff would have to travel a long way 
to perform his duties. The Chairman 
of the Town Commissioners was tho- 
roughly competent to perform the duties, 
and he certainly ought to have the posi- 
tion of Returning Officer. 

Mr. HEALY said, he should like to 
have the opinion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir Charles W. Dilke) on the 
matter ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE aid, 
that, no doubt, Newry would be the 
exception in Ireland ; but if the Amend- 
ment was passed, it would be an excep- 
tion also to the general rule in the 
United Kingdom, and consequently ex- 
ceptions would also have to be made in 
other instances. 

Mr. LEAMY supported the Amend- 
ment, and asked if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had charge of the Bill could 
point out any reason for treating Newry 
in an exceptional manner? He thought 
the Conservatives of Newry would be 
very much surprised to find that the 
only Irish Member who opposed the 
Resolution was the hon. Member for 
Derry, and after all he was an English- 

D 


man. 
Mr. ARCHDALE said, he fully 
agreed with the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Lewis). He thought it 
uite immaterial where the Returning 
fficer was located; but he looked with 
great suspicion upon anything brought 
forward by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Monaghan, because it was gene- 
rally against the Irish Church. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 29; Noes 
109: Majority 80.—(Div. List, No. 137.) 

Other Amendments made. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 12 (As to boroughs divided 
into divisions). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 3, after the word ‘‘ may,” to 
insert the words “in and for any one or more 
of such divisions.””—(Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 15, after the word “ voter,” 
to insert the words “ except non-resident free- 
men in Dublin.”—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and negatived. 


Mr. HEALY moved, in page 5, line 
23, to insert an Amendment, the object 
of which was to compel the townships of 
Pembroke and Blackrock to repay the 
Corporation of Dublin the expense in- 
curred in the preparation of the lists of 
Parliamentary voters in those town- 
ships. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 23, after the word “‘ series,” 
to insert the words,—“ For the preparation of the 
lists in the city of Dublin, the Commissioners 
of the townships of Pembroke and Blackrock 
shall repay to the Treasurer of the Corporation 
of Dublin the expense of making out the lists 
for such portion of these townships as are 
situate within the Parliamentary borough of 
Dublin.” —(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Mx. SEXTON said, he would invite 
the right hon. Baronet to give his serious 
attention to this matter. It would be 
unfair to throw the expense on Dublin. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would admit that this was an anomaly, 
and he thought it would be properly 
dealt with in the Registration Bill. 

Mr. HEALY: Will you introduce a 
—_ to that effect in the Registration 

ill? 

Sin CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would do so. 

Mr. HEALY remarked that a Regis- 


tration Bill was introduced, and yet the | P 


Government without pressure would not 
remedy this injustice to the ratepayers 
of the City of Dublin. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Ancther Amendment made. 
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Clause 15 (As to place of election). 

Mr. HEALY (for Mr. Smart) moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 6, line 35, to 
leave out the words ‘county at large,”’ 
in order to insert ‘‘division.” He 
thought it unfair that the Sheriff, who 
in Ireland was almost always opposed to 
the popular Party, should have it in his 
power to appoint a place for nominating 
the candidates and counting of the votes 
which might not be in the division for 
which the election was held. Perhaps 
the best way of dealing with the matter 
would be to give any candidate power to 
serve the Sheriff with a notice requiring 
him to name a place within the division. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 35, to leave out the words 
“ county at large,”’ and insert the word ‘‘ divi- 
sion,’—({Mr. Healy,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
Mo at large’ stand part of the 
Bil 9 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
must oppose the Amendment on the 
a: that in some county divisions in 
reland there were no towns containing 
adequate accommodation for the officers 
conducting nomination proceedings and 
those connected with the counting of 
votes. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would ask the 
House to consider the importance of this 
question in the case of Ireland. Al- 
though there might not be a town in 
some of the divisions, he believed there 
were none in which there was not to be 
found a pretty considerable village 
which would be available. There was 
no division without a Petty Sessional 
Court or a police barrack. His hon. 
and learned Friend proposed that a can- 
didate should have the power to compel 
the Returning Officer to conduct the 
nomination in some town or village in 
the very division which contained the 
constituency. It was not likely that 
a candidate would propose that the 
roceedings should take place in a town 
inconveniently situated. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) explained that in many 
counties there were central places to 
which it would be specially easy to 
bring the ballot-boxes in consequence 
of the facilities of railway communica- 
tion. It was reasonable that such a 
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place should, in certain cases, be looked 
upon as the centre of more than one 
Division. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that in every 
division in Ireland sufficient accommo- 
dation could be found for the officials 
engaged in an election. At the same 
time, there were some Irish districts 
where the same facilities in the way of 
railway communication did not exist as 
in others. He would instance the cases 
of Cork, Donegal, Mayo, Sligo, and 
many other parts of Ireland, where 
great difficulty would in some cases be 
found in reaching the place selected, if 
something was not done to meet their 
requirements. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he was 
afraid that if the Amendment were not 
agreed to, Sheriffs in Ireland might dis- 
regard the convenience of constituencies 
in fixing the places of nomination. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that while he gene- 
rally approved of the objects of the 
Amendment, its scope was too large. 
He held that it was not desirable that a 
polling place should be outside the 
limits of the county, which was the Jocus 
of the election. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
would point out the disadvantages there 


would be in cases where a county town 
was adjoining the division, were such 
an Amendment enforced. A city adjoin- 
ing a county could only be fixed as the 
polling-place in cases where the city 
was geographically, although not techni- 
eally, within the county. 

Mr. GRAY said, that the assumptions 
of the Government had been made upon 
the understanding apparently that the 
Returning Officers would be desirous of 
holding elections at places which would 
best suit the majority of the electors. 
Now, he believed that there were some 
places in Ireland where the opposite 
course would be taken by Returning 
Officers, who would throw every obstacle 
in the way of the electors. 

Mr. ARCHDALE interposing, said, 
he felt bound to protest against these 
statements. He knew several Return- 
ing Officers who were quite incapable of 
such action. 

Mr. GRAY said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber must be very fortunate in his ac- 
quaintances. He (Mr. Gray) had, how- 
ever, the misfortune to have had quite 
a contrary experience. He would ask 
the House to consider in the case of 


The Attorney General 
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Cork County, in which there were seven 
divisions, the difficulty which might be 
cast in the way of the electors by an 
injudicious selection of a place by the 
Returning Officer. 

Mr. DEASY said, that some portions 
of Cork were 80 miles distant from the 
City of Cork, and there being great lack 
of railway communication, the poor 
people would be put to great expense 
and inconvenience if their case was not 
considered. 

Mr. AROHDALE said, it was pre- 
——— to imagine that any High 

heriff would bring voters from a dis- 
tance of 80 miles. As regarded the 
High Sheriff of the county of Cork, there 
was no more honourable man in the 
county. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he hoped 
the Government would accept the 
Amendment. It would do away with’a 
possible hardship. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, 
there was nothing more fatal to the 
cause of good government in Ireland 
than the opposition of the Government 
to the witkts of the Irish Representa- 
tives even on such small points. The 
great majority of the Returning Officers 
in Ireland were men—[{‘‘ Hear, hear !’”] 
He was glad to see that his remarks 
elicited applause ; and he would be glad 
to extend his remarks for the benefit of 
those who applauded him. Perhaps, 
however, before he concluded them 
those who interrupted him would be 
the worse for their interruption. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must continue his speech without making 
any threat to hon. Members of this 
House. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, he 
hoped the Speaker would save him from 
interruptions. The great majority of 
the Returning Officers in Ireland were 
men who, by their character and posi- 
tion, were distinctly opposed to the 
wishes and aspirations of the people. 
In the case of a bye-election in one di- 
vision of a county, it would be absurd 
and unwise to carry the turmoil of the 
election into another division. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, it 
was possible that, for some reason un- 
known to him, the arrangements made 
under this clause might be expedient 
and convenient in the English counties. 
He only contended that they were not 
expedient in Ireland. In England there 
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was no great dispute between Parties; 
but in Ireland there was a lasting dis- 
pute between two great Parties. The 
great objection, however, to the clause 
was that an election might take place 
in a division of a county which was in 
no way concerned in it. The passing 
of a clause like that as applied to Ire- 
land could only produce inconvenience 
and dissatisfaction, and might also create 
mischief without being attended with 
any advantage whatever. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, there 
was a practical difficulty in the working 
of the clause in Ireland as it stood at 
present, and it would prove adverse to 
the true and free expression of the opi- 
nion of voters at elections. _The hours 
of nomination as fixed were generally 
between 12 and 3, and if the nominators 
and assentors were brought 30 or 40 
miles to the nomination in case there 
was any defect in the nomination paper 
a serious difficulty might arise. He sug- 
gested that it might be retained for the 
case of England, to the circumstances of 
which it might be better adapted, but 
it it was totally unsuitabie for Ire- 
land. 

Mr. KENNY said, he thought it was 
unfortunate that the President of the 
Local Government Board had not seen 
his way to accept the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for the county 
of Monaghan (Mr. Healy). He hoped, 
however, that the Government would 
reconsider the matter which had been 
placed before them. Every argument 
could be used in favour of the Amend- 
ment; and if the Government did not 
accept it, they would be obliged to press 
the matter to a division. 

Mr. MARUM said, that it would un- 
doubtedly be a very great inconvenience 
in large counties, if the electors were to 
be compelled to travel great distances. 
He would urge upon the Government 
the necessity for considering the matter. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the Government would consider the 
matter, and confer with the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Healy) on the 
subject. 


Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 


asked if there was any precedent for the 
result of an election being declared out- 
side the constituency in which the con- 


test took 
_ Se C 3 W. DILKE said, that 
in cases where there was a large county 
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town adjoining, it had been taken as 
being in the county for such purposes. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 164; Noes 
85 : Majority 129.—(Div. List, No. 138.) 


Mr. HEALY moved a further Amend - 
ment standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for the county of Wexford 
(Mr. Small), to substitute, in page 6, 
line 36, ‘‘division’” for “county at 
large.” He explained that the object 
of the Amendment was to provide that 
the place of election in the case of a 
county at large should be in such town 
situate in the division as the Local Au- 
thority having ve to divide the 
division into polling districts, or Re- 
turning Officer, might from time to time 
determine as being most convenient for 
the purposes of the election. He re- 
gretted the strong opposition which 
had been manifested by the right hon. 
Baronet to every proposal put forward 
by the Irish Party. When they were 
discussing the boundaries, the right 
hon. Gentleman defended his action by 
the necessity of abiding by the decisions 
of the Boundary Commissioners; but 
now they had returned to the provisions 
of the Bill, the right hon. Baronet was 
quite as adamantine. The expereince 
he (Mr. Healy) had gained of the pro- 
ceedings of that House convinced i 
that it was only by weariness and itera- 
tion that the Irish Members had any 
chance whatever of inducing the Go- 
vernment to make the slightest conces- 
sion to their opinions. So far ashe was 
concerned, he was determined not to 
allow it to be in the power of any High 
Sheriff in Ireland to inflict an unneces- 
sary hardship upon the voter, and espe- 
cially the poor voters, in regard to the 
election arrangements in the baronies. 
He had gone carefully into this matter, 
and the only ground adduced by the 
Government for adhering to the proposal 
in the Bill was the personal conyveni- 
ence of the Sheriff. Was the convenience 
of the voter to be set aside altogether ? 
The Sheriff was a well-paid official, who 
received an exorbitant fee for everything 
hedid. His convenience was to be care- 
fully studied; whereas that of the voter, - 
who discharged his duty without fee or 
reward, was not to be consulted in the 
slightest respect. He was to be sub- 
jected to the highest inconvenience, in 
order that a well-paid official should sus- 


| First Night.) 
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tain none whatever. The right hon. 
Gentleman su that the nomina- 
tion should be held in one of the divided 
districts; but that was not a suggestion 
which could be accepted as satisfactory, 
and for this reason—that the candidate 
ought to have some voice in the matter. 
The candidate would know whether 
there was going to be a contest or not, 
and he ought to have the power of serv- 
ing a notice upon the Sheriff requiring 
him to hold the election in any part of 
the division he thought proper. As a 
matter of fact, the Sub-Commissioners, 
under the Land Act, found themselves 
obliged to hold their Courts in some of 
the poorest and most out-of-the-way vil- 
lages in Ireland; but they found no 
difficulty in discharging their duties. 
There were always little school-rooms 
which were available, in which they 
were able to hear counsel on both sides, 
and give their decisions. No difficulty 
had ever been experienced in these poor 
and remote areas in finding suitable 
buildings in which to carry on the 
work. And yet they were told that 
they were bound to study the conveni- 
ence of a Sheriff, who might have to sit 
for an hour or two in order to receive 
nomination papers, and perhaps for 
five or six hours in casting up the votes. 
The contention of the Government was 
that the convenience of these officials 
was so important that it was impossible 
for them to spend two or three hours in 
such places as they might be able to 
find in the county of Mayo or Donegal, 
or some other out-of-the-way place. 
The result might be that, when it be- 
came necessary to count the votes, the 
ballot boxes might have to be brought 
from long distances, and, in a keenly- 
contested election, they might be be- 
sieged and some of them destroyed, 
oat thus the whole election might be 
rendered void, in consequence of the 
failure to provide some central place in 
the division for conducting the elections. 
It would not be so much in the power 
of any political Party to tamper with 
the ballot boxes if the Sheriff were re- 
quired to sit in a polling-booth in the 
centre of the division, surrounded by 
_ the agents of every Party, determined 

to see fair play in the counting of the 
voting papers. If the provision in the 
Bill were allowed to remain, the Sheriff 
would undoubtedly hold the election in 
the place most convenient, not to the 


Mr, Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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county or to the candidate, but to him- 
self, and he would not hesitate to put 
everybody else to unn expense 
in bringing up scrutineers. t was a 
state of affairs to which he, for one, 
could not assent; and he must say that 
the Government, in the way in which 
they had acted in the matter, had ex- 
hibited an amount of mulishness which 
he had hardly anticipated after the ex- 
travagant compliments which had been 
showered upon the right hon. Baronet 
for his courtesy. As the old poet said— 
“ Tf she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 
He had noticed, notwithstanding the 
lavish way in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been complimented for his 
courtesy, that whenever an opportin''y 
was afforded for doing an act . 
courtesy to the Irish Party, the right 
hon. Gentleman declined to take advan- 


tage of it. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 36, to leave out the words 
“county at large,” and insert the word “‘ divi- 
sion.’’—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘county at large’ stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was afraid that the hon. and learned 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy), 
having accused him of mulishness, would 
now accuse him of pusillanimity and 
weakness, for he was about to surrender 
at discretion. 

Mr. HEALY: I beg to withdraw 
‘* mulishness.” 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would consider what he could do in the 
matter, and he would move a Proviso at 
the end of the clause to proviie that it 
ae ay not apply to Scotland or Ire- 

and. 

Mr. HEALY said, that, in asking 
leave to withdraw the Amendment, he 
must be permitted to say that this was 
another instance of the value of Parlia- 
mentary pressure. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Carrain AYLMER moved an Amend- 
ment, in the same clause, after the word 
“borough,” to insert the words ‘or 
division as the case may be.” His 
object was to provide that the Returning 
Officer should have power to determine 
the most convenient place of election in 
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the case of a Parliamentary borough or 
** division” of a 4 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had an Amendment to propose which 
would come before that of the hon. and 
gallant Member—namely, in line 41, to 
move the insertion of the words ‘ Pro- 
vided, That this sub-section shall not 
apply to Scotland or Ireland.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 41, to insert the words “ Pro- 
vided, That this sub-section shall not apply to 
Scotland or Ireland.”— (Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DEASY asked what the effect 
would be in reference to Ireland and 
Scotland ? 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE suggested 
that it would be better for the right 
hon. Baronet to surrender the sub-sec- 
tion altogether. He had voted in the 
minority in the division which took 
place a short time ago, and he could not 
himself conceive any valid reason for 
taking the conduct of an election out of 
the division in which the Member was 
to be elected. He certainly knew of no 
division in which it would not be pos- 


sible to provide a suitable building for 


conducting the elsction. It was not 
likely that any large number of persons 
would assemble. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Edward Clarke) was re- 
turning to a subject which had already 
been disposed of. This was simply a 
matter of convenience. The Govern- 
ment had received representations from 
several localities asking for this clause. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
would be aware that Exeter was a 
central place for the whole of Devon- 
shire, and was convenient for counting 
the votes in the case of more divisions 
than one. The same might be said of 
Oxford, and several other counties; York, 
for instance, was very central, and most 
convenient on account of its railway 
communication. It was in consequence 
of the representations which had been 
made that the clause had been inserted. 

Mr. ACKERS said, he hoped the 
Government would not yield upon this 
point in regard to England as they had 
consented to do in the case of Ireland. 
Although it might be a propor mode of 
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dealing with that part of the United 
Kingdom, there were a considerable 
number of English constituencies in re- 
gard to which it would be a grievance, 
if they were not able to conduct the 
business of the election in some places 
outside a particular county division to 
which the ballot boxes could be readily 
conveyed. He would instance Chelten- 
ham, which, for all practical purposes, 
was the meeting place for the great 
Cotswold Division, although it was situ- 
ated outside the division. He earnestly 
hoped that the convenience of the Eng- 
lish constituencies would be consulted 
as well as those of Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether, as the 
sub-section was not to apply to Ireland 
or Scotland, the Returning Officer would 
be obliged to perform his functions 
within the division ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE re- 
marked, that, so far as the English con- 
stituencies were concerned, Exeter was 
a case in point. It was a county anda 
city in itself, and therefore was not in- 
cluded within any division of the county 
of Devon ; but it was unquestionably the 
most convenient place for holding pro- 
ceedings in connection with the county 
elections. 

Mr. HEALY inquired whether, in 
order to make the matter perfectly clear 
to the Sheriffs in Ireland, there would 
be any objection to add at the end of 
the clause words to provide that all 
election proceedings in connection with 
Ireland and Scotland should be con- 
ducted within the division affected ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it would not be 
necessary to do that, as it was the law 
now, and must be the case. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Caprars AYLMER then moved, in 
line 44, after “‘ borough,” to insert “‘ or 
division as the case may be.” His object 
wasto insure that the election proceedings 
in connection with the division of a Par- 
liamentary borough should take place 
within the division. He thought that 
was even a more important object in 
boroughs than in counties. In counties 
it might be convenient sometimes that 
the election should take place outside 
the division; but in boroughs that would 
be very objectionable, especially in bye- 
elections, where, from the excited state 


(First Night.] 
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of public feeling, or some other cause, 
it would be most undesirable to take 
persons into another part of the borough 
in order to hear the poll declared. He 
thought it would be better to confine the 
election altogether to the division of the 
borough to which it belonged. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 44, after the word “ borough,” 
to insert the words “or division as the case 
may be.’’—( Captain Aylmer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE opposed 
the Amendment, and remarked that, as 
a general rule, the conveniencé of the 
candidates would be consulted. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
if his hon. and gallant Friend went to a 
division, he would vote with him. He 
thought it would be a most mischievous 
thing to take the election proceedings 
out of the limits of the district to which 
they naturally belonged. He saw no 
difficulty in the Returning Officer find- 
ing within the limits of the division 
some place in which to conduct the elec- 
tion proceedings. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Detached parts of pa- 
rishes). 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE moved 
an Amendment to substitute the 26th of 
March, 1885, for the 25th, as the date 
for determining the constitution of new 
or detached parts of parishes. 


Amendment agreed to ; word substituted 
accordingly. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 22 (Effect of Schedules). 

On the Motion of Sir Crartzs W. 
Dirxz, the following Amendment made : 


—In page 8, line 23, leave out “and 
the notes thereto,” 


Mr. WARTON moved an Amend- 
ment to leave out the clause, on the 
ground that it was unnecessary, mere 
surplusage, and probably a simple 
freak on the part of the draftsman. 
Originally, there were notes appended 
to one or two of the Schedules; but 
there were none now. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Clause 22 be struck out of the 
Bill.” —( Mr. Warton.) 


Captain Aylmer 


{COMMONS} 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 22 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the clause was not 
very material, and he thought the hon. 
and learned Gentleman might be allowed 
to have his way in the matter. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause struck out accordingly. 


Clause 23 (Definitions in Schedules). 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
3, to leave out from beginning of line 
to ‘‘such,” in line 13, and insert the 
words, — 


“Where a parish, townland, or other place 
with a definite boundary, whether or 
smaller than a parish or townland, is situate in 
a county or borough divided into Parliai 
divisions, and such parish, townland, or other 
place‘is not, in the Schedules to this Act, in. 
cluded in any of the Parliamentary divisions of 
the county or borough in which it is situate, 
such ae or townland shall be considered as 
included in that one of those Parliamentary 
divisions which it adjoins, or if it adjoins more 
than one of such divisions, then in that one of 
the said divisions with which it has the;longest 
common boundary. 

Where a Parliamentary division of a county 
or borough is described in any Schedule to 
this Act as containing the whole of a sessional 
division, barony, or other area, with the excep- 
tion of the portion comprised in another Par- 
liamentary division of the same county or 
borough, and by reason of such description 
includes a parish, townland, or ward, or part 
of a ward, separated from the rest of the first- 
mentioned Parliamentary division by the said 
portion comprised in the other Parliamentary 
division, such ish, townland, ward, or part 
of a ward, shall, notwithstanding the said de- 
scription, form part of the other Parliamentary 
division, as if it had been included in the said 
exception. 

If any doubt arises as to the Parliamentary 
division of a county or borough in which any 

sh, townland, ward, or other place, whether 
emo or smaller than a parish, townland, or 
ward, is intended by the Schedules to this Act 
to be included,’’—(Sir Charles W. Dilke,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question, ‘‘That the words eg yg 


to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 


put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out from the 
words ‘ Where a Parliamentary di- 
vision,”’ in line 10, to the word “ excep- 
tion,” in line 19.”—(fr. Warton.) 





Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the proposed 
Amendment,” put, and agreed to. 


And the Question, ‘‘That the words,— 

‘Where a parish, townland, or other place 
with a definite boundary, ‘whether larger or 
smaller than a parish or townland, is situate in 
a county or borough divided into Parliamentary 
divisions, and such parish, townland, or other 
place is not, in the Schedules to this Act, in- 
cluded in any of the Parliamentary divisions of 
the county or borough in which it ,is situate, 
such parish or townland shall be considered as 
included in that one of those Parliamentary 
divisions which it adjoins, or if it adjoins more 
than one of such divisions, then in that one of 
the said divisions with which it has the longest 
common..boundary. 

Where a Parliamentary division of a county 
or borough is described in any Schedule to this 
Act as containing the whole of a sessional di- 
vision, barony, or other area, with the exception 
of the portion comprised in another Parlia- 
mentary division of the same county or borough, 
and by reason of such description includes a 
parish, townland, or ward, or part ofa ward, 
separated from the rest of the first-mentioned 
Parliamentary division by the said portion 
comprised in the other Parliamentary division, 
such parish, townland, ward, or part of a ward, 
shall, notwithstanding the said description, 
form part of the other Parliamentary division, 
as if it had been included in the said excep- 
tion. 

If any doubt arises as to the Parliamentary 
division of a county or borough in which any 
parish, townland, ward, or other place, whether 
larger or smailer than a parish, townland, or 
ward, is intended by the Schedules to this Act 
to be included,’ be there inserted,” 


—put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 27 (Adaptation of certain 
enactments as to disqualification of 
voters for corrupt practices). 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney 
GeneRAL, Clause struck out of the Bill. 


Clause 28 (Disqualification of certain 
voters for corrupt practices). 

Mr. AKERS- DOUGLAS said, the 
Amendment which he should endeavour 
to induce the Government to accept in 
this clause was to leave out the words 
“in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty.’”’ His object in moving 
the omission of those words was to pre- 
vent the infliction of what he considered 
would be a very great injustice on the 
Conservative portion of the electors in 
the city of Canterbury. The House 


would be aware that after the last 
General Election of 1880, an inquir 
was instituted into the practices whic 
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took place at Canter during that 
Election, the result being that 6 certain 
were scheduled as bribers and 
ribees, both in respect of the Election 
of 1880 and in respect of the Election of 
1879. Now, he wished to point out that 
if the Bill remained as if was, without 
alteration, the persons scheduled for 
corrupt practices committed during the 
Election of 1879 would get off scot free, 
while those scheduled in respect of the 
Election of 1880 were disqualified for 
seven years. The effect of that would 
be very much in favour of the Liberal 
Party, by which the corrupt practices 
ascertained at the inquiry had been 
committed. The House would eive 
that there were 140 persons scheduled 
in respect of the 1879 Election—all 
Liberals who, unless the Government 
agreed to adopt his Amendment, would 
be entitled to vote at the next Election. 
Under the circumstances, he trusted the 
Government would see their way to 
accepting his proposal, which would do 
an act of justice to the Conservative 
Party, and, at the same time, save him 
from the necessity of moving the re- 
jection of the clause itself when the 
proper time arrived. Before he sat 
down, he might point out to the Govern- 
ment that no other constituency would 
be affected by the alteration which he 
proposed to make in the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, line 14, to leave out the words 
‘in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty.” —(Mr. Akers-Douglas.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty,’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he certainly did not 
feel any merciful consideration in deal- 
ing with persons guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices at elections; but in this case there 
was a reason for not accepting the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Kent (Mr. Akers- Douglas), 
the effect of which would be to dis- 
qualify persons who had never yet been 
disqualified. He thought that, in deal- 
ing with political matters, it was safer, 
if it could be done, to apply precedents 
to every case as it arose. He had 
searched for every precedent bearing on 
the matter, and there was not one single 
instance of any punishment having been 


[Firat Night.] 
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inflicted, except in — of the offences 
committed at the last Election before the 
inquiry was held, which, in the present 
instance, would be the Election of 1880, 
and he thought the hon. Member for 
East Kent would be aware that such was 
the case. Now, at the inquiries at 
Bristol, Chester, and Gloucester, the 
Commissioners went back to the last 
Elections but one, and although they 
found that, in respect of those Blections, 
some persons had been guilty of corrupt 
practices, they did not include them in 
the Schedule, because the practice, as 
he had pointed out, had always been to 
deal with the corruption at the last 
Election only. He was aware that the 
case of the hon. Member was more acute 
than those to which he had referred, 
because the last Election but one at 
Canterbury only occurred a year before 
the last—that was to say, in 1879; but 
the principle laid down was equally ap- 
en ee If they went back beyond the 

ection inquired into, there was no 
reason why they should not go back six 
years, instead of one. He pointed out 
that the persons reported as guilty of 
corrupt practices at the Election of 1879 
were really punished in the immediate 
Election under consideration; and it 
might be assumed that they were re- 
pentant. If this Amendment were 
adopted, it would be the introduction 
of a new principle entirely, and think- 
ing it safer to adhere to the practice that 
had hitherto obtained, he certainly pre- 
ferred the clause as it stood in the Bill; 
and, therefore, as far as he was con- 
cerned, he could not assent to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he was sorry to 
differ from the hon.and learnedGentleman 
the Attorney General on this question. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had told 
them, and he thought it was his only 
argument against the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for East Kent (Mr. Akers- 
Douglas), that in these cases they could 
not depart from precedent. But an 
ounce of common sense might some- 
times be worth a bushel of precedent ; 
and he put it to the House whether 
there would not be at least an apparent 
injustice if, with respect to persons in- 
cluded in the same Report, they were to 
punish those guilty of corruption in 
1880, and let go scot free those who 
were guilty of the same offence in 1879 ? 
Therefore, although he should be glad 


The Attorney General 


{COMMONS} 
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to accept precedent as a general guide, 
he thought the House might follow it 
too far. He hoped to hear that they 
were not to be guided strictly by the 
legal view that the Amendment was only 
directed to the case of those ns 
who were guilty of corrupt practices in 
1879. It would meet as well the cases 
dealt with by any of the Commissioners 
who sat in 1880. If the Bill remained 
unaltered, this case would be left in 
glaring contrast with other cases. All 
the persons scheduled in 1880 would be 
punished under this clause, and all those 
who committed corrupt practices at an 
earlier date would escape punishment 
altogether, because the seven years’ dis- 
qualification did not touch their case. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, he could not 
agree with one of the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down (Mr. Raikes). The objection of 
his hon. and learned Friend (the Attor- 
ney General) to the admission of this 
Amendment did not rest entirely npon 
precedent. He ventured to suggest that 
there was a very sound reason formaking 
a distinction between the members of 
this constituency guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices in 1880, and those guilty of the 
offence in 1879—namely, that between 
the present time and the latter year, an 
Election had intervened, and the elec- 
tors had shown that they were capable 
of passing through a subsequent Elec- 
tion without being guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices. He apprehended that it was not 
merely punishment that they desired to 
inflict, they desired to see constituencies 
purified; and, therefore, he thought 
that the persons scheduled in respect of 
1879 having fy ae purely through an 
intervening Election, might be trusted 
to act purely again. 

Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that some attention ought to be paid to 
the circumstances which incapacitated 
a person from voting during seven years. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General had said that if they 
had regard to 1880, the point was clear, 
because that was the date of the last 
Election; but if they went behind the 
last Election, they might go back to 
1874. But in this case it was only to 
1879. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Seven years from the 
date of the Report in the clause. 
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Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 


; the Report being in 1880, The 
cthee Report — 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


Henry James): The two Reports were 
in 1880, and the Amendment refers to 
persons reported in 1880, but guilty in 
1879. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman said a 
little while ago that if they went back 
to 1879, they might just as well go back 
to 1874. But they would preclude 
themselves from doing that by taking 
the period of seven years as the time for 
which the disqualification was to exist. 
If they went back to 1874, and stipu- 
lated that persons who were then con- 
victed or scheduled should be dis- 
qualified, they would only be disqualified 
for seven years; and, therefore, that 
time would now have expired. 

Taz ATTORNEY G Sir 
Henry James): But the right hon. Ba- 
ronet will see that the words used are 
“seven years from the date of the Re- 
port.” 

Mr. WARTON said, they must take 
the Amendment as a whole, and if they 
did that, no one knew better than the 
hon. and learned Attorney General that 
ithad noreference to the R made in 
1880 only. If they looked at the clause 
as moralists, what did they find ? What 
was the preamble of the clause? That— 

‘* Whereas Commissioners appointed by Her 
Majesty in pursuance of Addresses from both 
Houses of Parliament in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty reported that 
at parliamentary elections for the borough 
named in the second part of the Eighth Sche- 
dule to this Act the persons named in the sche- 
dules to the said reports had been guilty of 
corrupt practices, be it therefore enaected.”’ 
What was the result of this glorious 
preamble? That they would punish 
some guilty persons and not others. 
The clause was so framed as to prevent 
the seven years’ punishment being ap- 
plied to Liberals who were corrupt in 
1879. It was exceedingly unfair not to 
treat one party as they treated the other. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, in 
the Amendment he was about to move 
he ventured to again ask the House to 
prevent a person who had been found 
guilty of bribing from sitting in the 

ouse for the space of seven years. He 
was led to take that course partly by 
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the fact that in Committee his Amend- 
ment was only defeated by a majority 
of 13, and that he had good reason to 
believe that had the Committee known 
what the particular scope of his Amend- 
ment was, and what the limited character 
of the punishment inflicted was, there 
would have been a majority, instead a 
a minority, in favour of his proposal. He 
had ae told by many ae Members 
that they were under the impression he 
had proposed to prevent a guilty person 
from ever sitting in the House; that 
they did not know he was following on 
the lines of an Amendment which had 
been accepted by the House. Further- 
more, Ms was notorious that fro Amend- 
ment he proposed was su strongl 
by hon. Gentlemen on both sides of fhe 
House, and, therefore, he had reason 
to believe that he did appeal to a sense 
of morality and justice. It appeared to 
him quite illogical that the Bill should 
contain clauses which declared that cer- 
tain individuals should not have the 
power to vote in certain constituencies 
in which they never had or ever would 
have a vote. If this Bill went out to 
the public at large containing a penalty 
on the lower classes of society, while it 
allowed the opulent classes to go scot 
free, a most unfavourable impression 
would be created. In the interest of 
common justice and public morality, it 
was essential that the Amendment he 
suggested should be adopted. It had 
been said that the Amendment would act 
as a precedent, and that there was no 
a oy for the action he proposed. 
e had been told also that this would 


be a retrospective Act. Allow him to 
observe that retrospective action had 
been adopted by the Committee with 
regard to voters. If the malpractices of 


voters had been recognized by existing 
Statutes, it would not have been neces- 
sary for his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General to introduce disquali- 
fications ; the fact that certain voters 
vere not disqualified by previous Statutes 
was the reason why they were disquali- 
fied by the clauses of the Bill. As re- 
garded the general principle, he thought 
it was high time the House should show 
it was prepared to mete out equal jus- 
tice to persons who committed an offence, 
as well as to persons who became the 
victims of the offence. He had no wish, 
on the t occasion, to dwell upon 
the malpractices of particular indi- 
[First Night. | 
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viduals; neither did he know—he had 
not been at the pains of investigating, 
for he was not at all concerned in the 
uestion—whether this just action on 
the part of the House would inflict 
more injury on the individuals who no- 
minally belonged to the Party he be- 
longed to, or to the other Party. He 
held that the persons against whom his 
Amendment was directed had been 
ilty of a great offence against the 
onstitution; that they had been ex- 
posed and declared guilty of a high 
crime and misdemeanour against Parlia- 
ment ; and that the time had come when 
this House should vindicate public mo- 
rality in the matter. When he moved 
the Amendment in Committee, the mal- 
oe of one or two persons were 
ully dwelt upon on both sides of the 
House. He did not, he repeated, wish 
to deal with those particular cases. He 
only wanted to appeal to what he thought 
was the sense of justice in the House 
towards persons who had been guilty 
of Parliamentary malpractices. He ap- 
pealed to the House to determine, in 
the exercise of righteous judgment, that 
such offences should no longer go un- 
punished ; he appealed to the House to 
punish such offences in the only way in 


which they could be punished—namely, 
by the exclusion of the guilty persons 
from a seat in the future Parliament. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, after line 25, after the word 
* borough,” to insert the words,—“ (c.) Of being 
a candidate, or of being elected to, and sitting 
in, the House of Commons, for the s of 
seven years next after the presentation of the 
said reports respectively, and, if he shall be 
elected, his election shall be void.’’ — (Mr. 
Thorold Rogers.) ' 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he felt that the 
arguments and motives of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Thorold Rogers) would 
appeal very strongly to a great many 

embers of the House. But however 
much they might wish to remedy a par- 
ticular evil by severe measures, the 
House would agree with him (the At- 
torney General) that it was undesirable 
to inflict a punishment at the expense of 
a principle of much greater importance 
than that of seeing even a guilty person 
receive his just reward. His hon. Friend 
dwelt in Committee very strongly upon a 


Mr. Thorold Rogers 





particular case. The hon. Gentleman 
pointed out what the effect would be if 
the person in the case alluded to ob- 
tained a seat in the House. He (the 
Attorney General) said nothing about the 
argument the hon. Gentleman used in 
respect of a particular offender who had, 
he (the Attorney General) quite ad- 
mitted, received virtually no punishment 
at all, He asked the House not to be 
led away by the faults of one or more 

articular persons, and say—‘‘ We will, 
in order to punish them, do that which 
on reflection we ought not to support.” 
In this matter they were not dealing 
with one person, but with 8,970, for that 
was the number of persons scheduled. 
If this clause were added to the Bill, it 
would affect all those persons, and it 
would inflict this ex post facto penalty 
upon allof them. Since the Corrupt 
Practices Act was passed, Parliament 
had accepted, without any exception, 
one punishment as the proper punish- 
ment to impose upon persons who had 
been reported. In 1880, when these 
offences were committed, no other punish- 
ment was known. In 1883, whentheCor- 
rupt Practices Act was passed, Parliament 
thought it necessary to increase the 
previous punishment, by imposing on 
the person who had been guilty the 
very penalty his hon. Friend sought to 
im now. But what did they do 
then? They refused to impose the 
penalty, unless before the punishment 
was inflicted the person was allowed to 
be heard in his own defence. In 1883 
they went further and provided a second 
safeguard—namely, that not only should 
the man be summoned, and have the 
right to cross-examine witnesses, but he 
should also have the right to go, by 
way of appeal, to the Court of Assize. 
It was now proposed to inflict punish- 
ment upon a man who might never be 
heard—that was, in 1885, punishment 
was proposed without the safeguards 
that were thought necessary in 1883. A 
still further important principle re- 
mained. The persons who committed 
these offences in 1880 knew what Par- 
liament always regarded as the punish- 
ment, and now, five years after the 
offences had been committed, it was 
proposed to impose by Statute this sta- 
tutory penalty upon the offenders. The 
principle involved in the Amendment 
was such that he asked the House to 
hesitate before they accepted it. If once, 





. 
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legislating after an offence had been 
Oy rented, they imposed a penalty upon 
the offender, they would, in his opinion, 
form a precedent of the most dangerous 
character. The matter was entirely in 
the hands of the House; but he hoped 
they would not sanction the retrospec- 
tive legislation which was now proposed. 
Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
before the House divided, he would like 
to add a few words in support of the 
Amendment. He supported it on a pre- 
vious occasion, and he hoped the House 
would accept it. He was extremely 
sorry to hear his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General ask the House to 
accept what seemed to be quite an artifi- 
cial statement of a principle, and so keep 
up an anomaly which was disgraceful to 
the House. By this section of the Bill 
they were dealing with those persons 
who were scheduled as guilty of bribery 
in 1880, and if this Amendment were 
rejected, the effect would be that they 
said by this Statute that certain persons 
were unfit to be allowed to vote for 
Members of Parliament, yet they were 
fit to sit as Members of Parliament. That 
really was making a farce of the whole 
thing. It was all very well to say that it 
had been the habit of Parliament in past 
times to impose a particular penalty. 
He did not know that Parliament con- 
templated before what it unhappily was 
forced to contemplate now—namely, the 
probability of persons who had com- 
mitted these offences succeeding in 
making their way within the walls of 
the House of Commons. If Parliament 
had contemplated such a state of things 
before, he did not think it would have 
hesitated to protect itself by giving the 
oye ay ya the area and effect proposed 
y this Amendment. It seemed to him 
that the objections to it were somewhat 
technical in their character. Whatever 
the Party effect of the Amendment might 
be, he did not care one jot; but he did 
care for a certain principle which the 
House desired to assert, not only against 
pons men, who had some of them suf- 
ered in other ways and in other penal- 
ties for the offences they had committed, 
but also against those men who were 
far worse than they, being the instru- 
ments and means of corruption. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 40; Noes 
87: Majority 47.—(Div. List, No. 189.) 
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Mr. MONK said, that if the House 
had adopted the Amendment of the hon. 


Member for Southwark (Mr. Thorold 
Rogers), he certainly should not have 


up to move the rejection of the 
clause ; Sut the House was generally so 
very fair and just towards all persons 
whose cases were brought before it, that 
he must ask for its attention for one mo- 
ment, while he pointed out—though he 
could not do it more forcibly than it 
had been done by the hon. and learned 
Gentlemen the Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. Edward Clarke)—the injustice done 
to the unfortunate householder who was 
corrupted, while the House allowed 
those who had corrupted him to go scot 
free. There was a penalty of disfran- 
chisement for seven years against all 
voters who had been scheduled. He 
(Mr. Monk) had challenged the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General in Committee — a challenge 
which was not accepted—to state to the 
House whether it was not the case that 
on several Election Commissions the 
Commissioners had made very imperfect 
inquiries concerning the corruption 
which had taken place. As soon as 
these gentlemen had discovered what 
the amount of money was that had 
been expended, they had thought it not 
worth their while to spend their time in 
discovering the names of those who had 
taken bribes, and the consequence was 
that, in some cases, they admitted that 
at least 1,000 or more voters had taken 
ayment for their votes who had not 
Sam scheduled, as they had not been 
called before them for examination. In 
other cases, every person who had re- 
ceived a bribe had been scheduled. The 
result was that, in the first class of cases 
to which he referred, the thousands of 
ersons who had been bribed would 

ree through not having been scheduled ; 
whereas, in the other class of cases, 
thousands of persons would be disfran- 
chised for seven years under this clause. 
He would put it to the House whether 
it did not show something like a vindic- 
tive act on the part of Parliament to in- 
flict this penalty on these unfortunate 
voters, while it allowed thos: who had 
found the money and paid the voters 
to go free? The question had been raised 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Raikes), who d 
moved an Amendment. He (Mr. Monk), 


[First Night.) 
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for his own had accepted the 
Amendment at that time, because the 

ty under it was much less severe 
than that first inserted in the Bill. It 
had been first proposed to disfranchise 
those voters for life; but, when he saw 
the leniency which had just been shown 
by Members on both sides of the House 
towards those who had been guilty of 
corruption and had been scheduled by 


the Commissioners, and who were not- 
withstanding eligible for a seat in that 
House, he trusted the House would now 
extend the same leniency towards those 
unfortunate voters whom it was proposed 
to punish by the Bill. He begged to 
move the omission of the clause. 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, 
line 5, to leave out Clause 28.—( Mr. 
Monk.) 


Question proposes, “That Clause 28 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the House would 
recollect that they had discussed this 
matter very fully in Committee, he 
having, at the time, been prepared to 
leave the matter entirely in the hands 
of the Committee. Having passed the 
most lenient sentence that had ever been 

by any Legislature on corrupt 
electors—having reduced the period of 
disfranchisement in the Bill from life to 
seven years from the date of the Report 
of the Commissioners—the right hon. 
Gentleman now proposed to go further, 
and declare that there should be no 
punishment at all. The effect of the 
Amendment would be to say that the 
scheduled voters should receive no 
unishment at all; and of these persons, 

e believed there were no fewer than 
2,400 in Gloucester. The hon. Member 
asked immunity from punishment for 
these persons, who were almost as guilty 
as the persons who had given the bribes 
and received punishment. Did the hon. 
Member mean to say that while they 
allowed the persons who were bribed to 
go without punishment, they should 
im this penalty on the persons who 
bribed ? 

Mr. MONK said, he was sure the hon. 
and learned Gentleman did not wish to 
misrepresent him. He had alluded to 
the vote the House had just passed, 

iving immunity to those scheduled as 

ribers, and who were to be allowed to 


Mr. Monk 


{COMMONS} 
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come forward as candidates for seats in 
that House. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the House, 
under circumstances of hope for the 
future, had declared that it would make 
the disfranchisement of persons bribed 
seven years instead of for life; and they 
were now asked to go further and tell 
the new constituencies—constituencies 
in some places taking the old borough 
voters into the counties—for the first 
time, that bribery was no offence at all, 
and was not to be punished. They 
might make the punishment in the 
future as light as it had been in the 
past; but would they not be incurring 
a grave danger if they told the new 
electors that this Parliament, which had 

an Act for the prevention of 
corrupt practices, was of opinion that 
no punishment for the offence in ques- 
tion should be given at all? He thought 
that the seven years’ disability—the 
eres | fixed by the clause—was a 
enient one. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, he 
felt great ap: jammy: at the alter- 
native moods of severity and indulgence 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General. He regretted the 
decision the House had come to in the 
last division, and he was of opinion that 
there was great inconvenience in their 
now proceeding to attach a penalty of 
seven years’ disfranchisement upon the 
ordinary person bribed—which was the 
only genakty which could be attached to 
him—whilst they refused to attach any 
areal to the other class—namely, the 

ribers. He could not help thinking 
that when they considered that the per- 
sons guilty of paying bribes generally 
belonged to the class who sought ad- 
mission into the House, the public out- 
side would comment rather severely upon 
the different measures of justice they 
meted out to those who sat with themselves 
and the wretched people who accepted 
the bribes that those bribers offered to 
them. To say to a man who went into 
a town with money in his pocket, and 
used that money at an election for the 
purpose of bribery—to say to him—“‘ Be- 
cause you have been guilty of bribery, 
you shall not have a vote, but you shall 
be eligible for election,” was really no 
punishment at all. The pro r penalty 
to mete out to the man who bribed was 
to deprive him of any political advan- 
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tage which he might get in connection 
with it. That the House had refused 
to do; and he (Mr. Lyulph Stanley) 
should not like to stand before an 
assembly and say that he would punis 
those who had taken bribes by dis- 
franchisement for seven years without 
punishing the persons who bribed. If 
they were to let bygones be bygones in 
the case of the rich bribers, they should 
do the same in the case of the poor voters 
who had accepted bribes. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought his hon. Friend (Mr. Monk) 
was taking a very singular course in 
desiring to inflict a greater penalty than 
that contained in the Amalie’ of the 
hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. Tho- 
rold Rogers). The House did not accept 
that Amendment, although there was a 
great deal to be said for the severer 
penalty on the briber than on the bribed. 
They inflicted in this clause exactly the 
same punishment upon the briber as the 
bribed. The hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Lyulph Stanley) said that it was 
no punishment at all—that, as every- 
body knew, the men who gave the 
bribes were often strangers, and con- 


trived to avoid detection ; whereas those 
who received the bribes were poor voters 


who were more readily got at. What 
his hon. Friend really wanted was to 
inflict a greater punishment upon the 
briber than the bribed; and as he had 
been disappointed in obtaining that, he 
chose to turn round and say that he 
would not punish anybody at all. Was 
that a very wise course? He could 
quite understand that his hon. Friend 
was disappointed at the result of the last 
division ; but because the House refused 
to go to a greater length of severity, he 
turned suddenly round and said—“ Be- 
cause we cannot do that, we must say to all 
the constituencies—‘ Neither the briber 
nor the bribed shall have any punishment 
atall.’” He could sympathize with his 
hon. Friend the Member for Glou- 
cester (Mr. Monk) with the compassion 
he must feel for a number of these un- 
fortunate people. He could quite under- 
stand that, but he could not understand 
the severer virtue of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Oldham, who could not have 
the same inducement for entertaining a 
similar feeling. This was, no doubt, a 
moderate penalty, but it was a penalty 
applied to the briber and the bribed 
alike; and he hoped the House would 


VOL. COXOCVII. [rump sznzzs.] 
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not, on account of the last division, give 
these offenders a clean bill of health and 
allow them to enjoy absolute immunity. 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, he 
should support the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk). 
He had always voted in favour of the 
remission of these penalties, and his ob- 
ject in moving his Amendment was to 
carry out the principle that what was 
sauce for the goose should be sauce for 
the gander. The House had not ac- 
cepted his Amendment, and had he been 
successful he would still have supported 
the omission of the clause. He thought 
that these unfortunate people had already 
been sufficiently punished, and he should 
have been glad to see all the electors 
placed on the same footing and able to 
vote at the next Election. He had been 
anxious, in his Amendment, to amend 
the clause by simply putting the penalty 
upon the scheduled persons from the 
time of the commission of the offence, 
and not from the date of the Report of 
the Commission. If the hon. Member 
for Gloucester went to a division he 
should certainly support him. 

Mr. GILES said, o had also supported 
the Amendment moved by the hon. 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk), in 
the earlier sfage of the Bill, to strike 
out Clause 3. He had done so on the 
ground that, as this Bill was a new de- 
parture, there should be no retrospective 
punishment. Surely the Act of 1883 
provided ample punishment enough for 
anything that might happen in the 
future, and it ought to be sufficient to 
keep everybody straight—candidate as 
well as voter. He therefore hoped that 
the House would accept the Amendment, 
and wipe out the stigma which the Re- 
port of the Commissioners some years 
ago had inflicted upon a certain class of 
voters. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
would like to say that it was not in con- 
sequence of the defeat of the previous 
Amendment that he should vote in sup- 
port of leaving out the clause. The 
choice was between inflicting no punish- 
ment at all, or of inflicting it as it was 
laid down in this clause. Ifit were passed 
as it stood it would certainly be a dis- 
creditable clause; because, notwithstand- 
ing the two divisions which had been 
taken against it, it established inequali- 
ties in the application of punishment. 
It purported to punish persons for seven 
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years who had been found guilty of cor- | and learned Attorney General and the 
ruption. Those who had committed | right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 


the same offence within the seven years 
were excluded, while those who were 
reported by the Commission of 1880 
were included. There was also a second 
inequality, because the House did not 
venture to apply the same penalty to 
some 10 or 11 persons who had personal 
influence on both sides of the House 
as their victims got. It was all very 
well to say that all were equally treated, 
but that was only a phrase; because 
those who had been equally guilty since 
the Report of the Commission of 1880 
received no punishment whatever under 
the Bill. If, then, they could not 
have fair and equal administration of 
punishment, they ought to say that, 
starting from the Corrupt Practices Act 
of 1882, there should be a clear slate. 
Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, that he 
had voted against the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Thorold Rogers) ; but he should vote in 
favour of the Amendment which had 
been moved by the hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk). It was not be- 
cause he had any sympathy with bribery; 
but he failed to see that anything could 
be said in favour of a law which only 
reached a small portion of those who 
had been found guilty of the offence. 
He would certain be in favour of a 
stringent Bribery Law if he thought it 
would be applied impartially to the 
bribers as well as the bribed. Anybody 
who had paid any attention to the 
Bribery Law of this country must be 
aware that it only reached a few scan- 
dalous examples, and that more by luck 
and accident than anything else ; while it 
left unpunished a large number of men 
who were just as flagrantly guilty, but 
had had the good luck not to have deter- 
mined opponents who insisted upon put- 
ting the Parliamentary Elections (Cor- 
rupt and Illegal Practices) Act in force 
against them. There was really a good 
deal of cantand humbugaboutthemethod 
of dealing with this question. He wished 
that, for a few minutes, the House could 
be transformed into a Palace of Truth, 
in order that hon. Members, including 
some of the occupants of the Treasury 
Bench, might relate their electoral ex- 
periences. If such a phenomenun were 
ever likely to occur, he should wish that 
two of the first Gentlemen subjected to 
the influence of it should be the hon. 


Mr, Edward Clarke 





State for the Home Department. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) rose to Order. If the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) meant to impute that he 
(the Attorney General) had been guilty 
of bribery, he hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would have the candour to say so 
directly. All he would say was that he 
had neither directly nor indirectly sanc- 
tioned or allowed corrupt practices on his 
behalf. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that 
what he had stated was that he should 
be glad if all the Members of that 
House were to relate their electoral ex- 
periences, and that among the first to 
do so might be the Attorney General 
and the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
intends, either directly or indirectly, to 
impute any conduct of the kind to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (the Attor- 
ney General) and the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir William Harcourt), he is 
clearly out of Order, and he must with- 
draw the imputation. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I cer- 
tainly had no knowledge of any prac- 
tices of the kind. 

Mr. T. P. O° CONNOR said, he would 
at once withdraw the expression. He 
was only connecting his statement with 
a general remark that he would be in 
favour of a stringent Bribery Law if he 
thought it would be impartially admi- 
nistered, and that it would reach the 
bribers as well as the bribed. One of 
the reasons why he was in favour of 
allowing bygones to be bygones was 
that in Ireland there ware a large 
number of persons who had been allowed 
to reach the highest positions in the 
country, who, it was perfectly notorious, 
had obtained their seats in the House 
of Commons by gross and extensive 
bribery. He presumed that the Speaker 
would rule him out of Order if he were 
to make any statement with regard to 
any existing Members of the Irish 
Judicial Bench, and therefore he would 
not do so; but he could name three 
eminent Judges in Ireland, one of whom 
was no longer on the Judicial Bench, 
who had gained their seats by notorious 
and open bribery. Judge Keogh, for 
instance, became Member for Athlone 
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by open, extensive, and 


Supply— 

flagrant bribery ; 
and yet he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had 
been present at an election inquiry in 
Dublin, in which that same individual 
delivered a most edifying homily against 
the wickedness of electoral corruption. 
He had been so much struck by the 
unblushing hypocrisy manifested on that 
occasion that he determined to make a 
protest against it if ever he had the 
opportunity. For these reasons he 
should support the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk), 
and he should continue to vote in the 
same direction, until he saw a stringent 
Bribery Law established which would 
punish all offenders equally, whether 
high or low. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he had voted for 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Southwark (Mr. Thorold Rogers), 
and he regretted the decision which the 
House had arrived at. He should regret 
it still more if it were made the excuse 
for the perpetration of another folly and 
another injustice. He could not support 
the argument used by some hon. Mem- 
bers, and especially by the hon. Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Lyulph Stanley)— 
namely, that because they had not done 
complete justice, they should do a piece 
of injustice ; and because the House had 
had not punished, as it ought to have 
punished, the briber, therefore they 
ought not to punish the bribed. The 
hon. Member for Southampton talked 
of ‘these poor people,” meaning those 
who had been scheduled for corruption ; 
but those who received bribes were the 
most degraded class of the electors, and 
were persons entitled to no sympathy or 
indulgence from the House, and, as far 
as in them lay, had done everything 
they could to degrade and demoralize 
our electoral system ; and if the House 
was particularly bound to select any 
moment for showing its condemnation 
of corrupt practices, it was a moment 
like this when they were largely extend- 
ing the franchise. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 82; Noes 
18: Majority 64.—(Div. List, No. 140.) 

Further Consideration of Bill adjourned 
till Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [27th April] reported. 
First Resolution postponed. 
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Second Resolution agreed to. 
Third Resolution read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Resolution be read a 
second time.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, that amongst the 
questions raised on this Vote in Com- 
mittee there was one which he had 
stated that he should have to refer to 
again on the Report. On examining 
the details of the Vote, he had been 
surprised to find that, while a residence 
for the senior Clerk of the House was 
provided, the second Clerk was without 
that accommodation. It appeared to 
him that the second Clerk of the House 
required such accommodation as much 
as the senior Clerk, inasmuch as he had 
quite as long hours and as much work 
to get through; indeed, as far as his 
experience went, he had rather more. 
It had been pointed out that one officer 
of the House of Lords had 16 rooms 
at his disposal. For those reasons, he 
asked the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury if he could hold 
out any hope that the gentleman he 
alluded to would be furnished with a 
residence ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that unfortu- 
nately there was but too little space for 
the Business that had to be performed in 
respect of the House of Commons. With 
respect to the question raised to-night 
on that Vote by the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton), he had stated in 
Committee that the accommodation that 
had been referred to in the case of 
Clerks of the House would be a matter 
to be considered by those who had to 
deal with those questions. He wished, 
in reply to a question put to him yester- 
day, on the subject of the accommoda- 
tion required by Members and their se- 
cretaries, the latter having been turned 
out of the Tea Room, in consequence 
of the new arrangements made by Mr. 
Speaker at the commencement of the 
Session, to state that he was desired 
by Mr. Speaker to say that he was 
desirous of providing, if possible, ac- 
commodation of the kind asked for, 
and that he was in communication with 
the authorities of the House of Lords 
with the object of obtaining suitable 
rooms to be used for the purpose indi- 
cated. Mr. Speaker would also consider 
whether tables and other appliances for 
writing should not be placed in the 
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Central Lobby as requested, or in some 
other convenient position. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he could assure 
+ ay hon. Gentleman that Members —s 

e generally obli by the steps that 
had been taken. sides 7 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, he had 
drawn the attention of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury to 
a matter that he hoped would not be 
lost sight of—namely, the difficulty of 
intercommunication between the dif- 
ferent parts of the House, which was 
a sources of considerable inconvenience 
to Members. He had stated before 
that it was easier to learn in a news- 
paper office in Fleet Street what was 
going on in the House of Commons 
than in the Smoking Room, or any other 
department of the House. He had 
learned privately and with great satis- 
faction that some steps had been taken 
in regard to that matter, and he trusted 
that the inconvenience referred to would 
be as soon as possible removed. There 
was another point to which he would 
ask the attention of the Secretary to 
the Treasury, by whom he hoped it 
would be brought before the authorities 
of the House. He believed his hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) had mentioned it on 
one occasion ; and he would now ask the 
hon. Gentleman whether, in the accom- 
modation now being provided for writing 
— for Members, he would en- 

eavour to see his way to placing type- 
writers at their disposal? Now, many 
hon. Members were obliged to do a 
great deal of writing, and some of them 
were in the habit of using those ma- 
chines, and the habit made it rather 
laborious to write in the usual way. He 
understood that when this subject was 
brought forward on a previous occasion, 
a promise had been given by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury that it should be 
considered. He trusted the hon. Gen- 
tleman would take the matter seriously 
into consideration, because there were 
five or six Members of the House of 
Commons who had a very large amount 
of writing to get through, for whom 
these type-writers would effect a con- 
siderable saving of time. 

Mr. HIBBERT : The matter shall be 
brought before the proper authorities. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Mr. Hibbert 


{COMMONS} 
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Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


Postponed Resolution to be taken into 
Consideration upon Thursday. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
[PAYMENT OF ADDITIONAL REVISING BAR-~ 
RISTERS |. 


Resolution [April 27] reported. 

“That it 1s expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlin. 
ment, of the Salaries of any Additional Re- 
vising Barristers, and of any person temporarily 
acting as assistant to a Clerk of the Peace, who 
may be appointed under the provisions of any 
Act of the present Session for amending the 
Law relating to the Registration of Parliamen- 
tary Voters in Ireland.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


POST OFFICE SITES [PURCHASE OF LAND 
AND EXPENSES |. 


Resolution [April 27] reported. 

“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of sums required for the purchase of 
lands, and for the costs and expenses which may 
be incurred by the Postmaster General in carry- 
ing into effect the provisions of any Act of the 
present Session to enable Her Majesty’s Post- 
master General to acquire lands for the public 
service,” 

Resolution agreed to, 


INDUSTRIES (IRELAND). 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question, ‘‘ That the Select 
Committee on Industries (Ireland) do 
consist of Twenty-four Members.” —( Sir 
Eardley Wilmot.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. SHEIL said, it would not be ne- 
cessary for him to detain the House at 
any length in stating the object of the 
Amendment standing in his name on 
the Paper, because the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had al- 
ready stated the reason which could be 
adduced against the proposed construc- 
tion of this Committee. But perhaps 
he might be allowed to point out that 
the real and main objection to the Com- 
mittee was, that the number of its Mem- 
bers which represented the Irish Party 
on those Benches was not in proportion 
to the remainder of the Committee. He 
might also say that the hon. Baronet 
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(Sir Eardley Wilmot), who moved the 
appointment of the Committee, was en- 
titled to the thanks of hon. Gentlemen 
on those Benches for the great care and 
interest taken by him in Irish matters; 
it was owing to the hon. Baronet that 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
had been a amagran with a number of 
other Members pons the Irish 
Party, to sit on that Committee. He 
understood that the Government would 
not agree to the number of Members 
representing that Party exceeding six, 
which, in his opinion, was insufficient 
for effective representation of their views 
on the subject of inquiry. He rose, 
therefore, to say that if the Government 
were not prepared to agree to that num- 
ber being increased, it would be the 
duty of himself and those with whom 
he was associated to oppose the appoint- 
ment of the Committee on the proposed 
basis. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment standing in his name. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words “‘ Twenty-four,” in order to insert 
the words ‘‘ Twenty-five,”—(M/r. Sheil,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


‘Twenty-four’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Strrm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he had rather understood the other night 
that the feeling on the part of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) was that the Committee was not to 
go on, and that his objection was based 
on the constitution of the Committee 
rather than the number of its Members. 
However that might be, he (Sir William 
Harcourt) was unable to agree to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Sheil). It seemed to him 
that the Committee was very fairly con- 
stituted—in other words, he could not 
accept the argument that one particular 
section of Irish Members should repre- 
sent an undue proportion of the number 
of Members of that Committee. It was 
necessary, in the construction of a Com- 
mittee, to consider the resources of Ire- 
land generally; they should have re- 
gard to information on the subject from 
whatever quarter it might come, and 
not in connection with any particular 
section of the House. Therefore, he 
thought the constitution of the Com- 
mittee must remain as proposed. With- 
out desiring to show the least disrespect 
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to any particular section of the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland, he said that, in a 
matter of this kind, the Government 
ought to have a general regard to the 
Representatives of the country. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT said, not- 
withstanding what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, he 
would make an appeal to the generosity 
of the Government to allow the Com- 
mittee to be appointed in a form that 
would be satisfactory to hon. Gentlemen 
on those Benches ; and, with that object 
in view, he asked the Government to 
allow another Member of the Nationalist 
Party to serve upon it. The number of 
the Committee proposed by the Govern- 
ment was 24, of whom the propor- 
tion of the Nationalist Party was six. 
He urged upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there was no political question 
involved in the matter, and they wanted 
to euter upon the work with reference 
only to the prosperity of Ireland; and 
certainly he thought that even if the 
Government consented to the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Meath, the 18 
Members of the Committee who were 
not of the Nationalist Party would be 
well able, in respect of numbers, to pre- 
vent any Members of the Nationalist 
Party turning the Committee into a 
piece of political machinery. There was 
the strongest interest felt in this matter, 
which persons of all political opinions 
regarded as a step in the direction of in- 
creasing the prosperity and welfare of 
Ireland, and it was most desirable that 
the labours of the Committee should 
proceed; because, although they might 
not get through their work this year, as 
he had pointed out on the last occasion 
when this matter was before the House, 
they had three months before them in 
which a great deal might be done. 
There was a large body of evidence to 
be taken, and to avoid delay he strongly 
urged upon the Government to accede to 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Sheil). He repeated that 
the greatest concern was felt in this 
matter. He had received letters from all 
parts of the country, beseeching him 
not to give way, to show his courage 
and perseverance, not to allow the opposi- 
tion to dishearten him, to go on with 
what he had undertaken, to appeal to 
the Government, and to throw upon 
them the whole responsibility, if they 
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declined, for the sake of adding another 
Member to the Committee, to allow it to 
goto work. If they did that, he said it 
would go forth to the country and Ire- 
land that they had not any sincere de- 
sire to assist, promote, or encourage 
those who had for their object the ma- 
terial prosperity of the Irish people. 

Dr. LYONS said, he would also ap- 
peal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment to assent to the Amendment. He 
asked him not, for the sake of a single 
additional Member who could not really 
alter the constitution of the Committee, 
to jeopardize the attainment of the 
object in view. They wanted a Com- 
mittee capable of getting through a 
great deal of work ; and he would point 
out that the Gentleman whom it was 
desired to add to the Committee was one 
of the most hard-working men in the 
House; he knew that he was a man 
willing effectively to do any amount of 
work in connection with this inquiry. 
The matter was almost settled, and he 
would urge the right hon. Gentleman 
not to risk the loss of their object by 
resisting the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath, which would cause in 
Ireland a very great amount of disap- 
pointment. He had received letters 
which showed that the most intense 
regret would be felt if the Committee 
fell through. If this one name were 
added, the Committee would probably 
be in a position to go to work in a very 
short time. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department had not met 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Sheil) in at all a satisfac- 
tory way. He was obliged to say that 
the Government had placed every ob- 
stacle possible in the way of this Com- 
mittee, with the result that the settle- 
ment of it had been postponed from time 
to time, and week after week. [Sir 
Wituam Harcourt: Why did you 
move the adjournment?] It was not 
he who moved the adjournment of the 
debate. The Committee was appointed 
on the 10th of March, and the adjourn- 
ment was moved for the first time by an 
Irish Member on Friday last, the 24th 
of April, so that the Government had 
very nearly six weeks’ delay to account 
for. That time had been wasted by the 
Government; and the effect of it would 


Sir Eardley Wilmot 


{COMMONS} 
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be that the Committee, if it went on at 
all, would be driven off to a time when 
it would have very little chance of going 
to work. He wished to say that the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Eardley Wilmot) who 
introduced this matter had recommended 
himself to the affection and confidence 
of the Irish people by his exertions on 
their behalf; and he was sure that those 
exertions would always be remembered 
by them with feelings of gratitude. But 
the hon. Baronet had that night re- 
newed his exertions on their behalf, and 
had, moreover, truly expressed the feel- 
ing of the people of Ireland, when he 
declared, with reference to the attitude 
taken up by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, that the whole re- 
sponsibility in this matter rested upon 
Her Majesty’s Government. There was 
not a single claim that the Irish Mem- 
bers had made that had not been 
strongly resisted by the Government. 
The hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton), first of all, asked the noble Lord 
the Member for Flintshire (Lord Richard 
Grosvenor) when this Committee was 
going to be appointed. He (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) did not attach any bad motive 
to the noble Lord; but whether the 
noble Lord’s actions were deliberate and 
intentional or not, the fact remained that 
the Committee was postponed day after 
day, in spite of the questions upon the 
subject which were almost daily ad- 
dressed from the Irish Benches. Then 
they came to the composition of the 
Committee. This was a Committee 
which was for the sole examination of 
the industrial resources of Ireland. 
Surely it was a Committee which should 
consist exclusively of Irish Members; 
or, at all events, it was a Committee on 
which, unquestionably, the large pre- 
dominating influence should be Irish. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Sir 
William Harcourt) objected to the Mem- 
bers of the Irish Party claiming an un- 
due share of representation upon the 
Committee. The right hon. Gentleman 
had denied their right to speak as the 
Representatives of the majority of the 
Irish people. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 


did not think the right hon. Gentleman 
would do that after the month of next 
November. He thought that a General 
Election would be quite sufficient to 
prove even to the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Members of the Party led by 
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the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) did represent 
the overwhelming majority of the Irish 
people. He (Mr.T. P.O’Connor) thought 
that the Committee should largely con- 
sist of Members drawn from the Irish 
Party. It was quite evident that the 
right hon. Gentleman would much rather 
prefer that Ireland should be deprived 
of the benefit of this Committee, than 
that the Representatives of the Irish 
people should have their due share of 
the Members of the Committee. The 
hon. Baronet (Sir Eardley Wilmot) must 
not be daunted by the attitude taken up 
by the Government. The Irish Mem- 
bers heartily echoed the frank and in- 
contestible statement of the hon. Baro- 
net, that all responsibility for the failure 
of this Committee would lie in the hands 
of the Government. 

Lorv RICHARD GROSVENOR 
said, he wished to say a few words on 
the subject of the delay which the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor) had said occurred in the constitu- 
tion of this Committee. The nomination 
of a Committee of this importance neces- 
sarily occupied a considerable time. 
Hon. Members had to be seen person- 
ally, and asked if they would serve. 
That there was some delay he freely 
admitted; but he maintained that there 
was no more delay than occurred in the 
nomination of every Committee of this 
kind. He was anxious to secure a 
thoroughly representative Committee, 
and he used his best endeavours to 
secure that end. It must be borne in 
mind that the nomination of the Com- 
mittee was on the Paper for the 30th 
March, and that since that time the 
delay had not been occasioned by Mem- 
bers of the Government, but by Mem- 
bers of the Irish Party themselves. He 
hoped hon. Members would be good 
enough to remember that only last night 
the main argument of the speech of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) against this Committee was 
that there was not sufficient time this 
year to deal with the subject. The hon. 
Gentleman did not rely on the question 
of the constitution of the Committee. 
As regarded the addition of this name, 
hon. Members would also remember 
that, to meet their views, the Govern- 
ment did agree to add another Member 
of their Party, and also, in accordance 
with the wishes of the Members of the 
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Irish Party, the Committee was strength- 
ened by the addition of two right hon. 
Gentlemen—one from each of the Front 
Benches. As a matter of fact, the Com- 
mittee was constituted as far as possible 
to meet the views of hon. Members; and 
he thought that anybody, looking at the 
Committee, would confess that its con- 
stitution was extremely fair, and that 
the Party to which hon. Members oppo- 
site belonged was very fully represented. 
The Government had raised no objec- 
tion to the appointment of the Commit- 
tee; but, on the contrary, had done 
their best to secure its appointment. 
He did not think that any blame what- 
ever attached to the Government in the 
matter. 

Captaris AYLMER said, he was sure 
that no one who had had to deal with 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Richard 
Grosvenor) would blame him in any 
way. The hon. Baronet (Sir Eardley 
Wilmot) and himself (Captain Aylmer) 
had found the noble Lord most courteous 
in his dealings in this matter. But the 
noble Lord could not say that the Go- 
vernment were not to blame. The Go- 
vernment had done their best all through 
to kill this Committee. Four years ago 
the Prime Minister refused to grant a 
Committee of this kind, although he 
(Captain Aylmer) got up a Petition, 
signed by three-fourths of the Irish 
Members, in favour of an inquiry such 
as it was now proposed to hold by this 
Committee. The Government had only 
assented to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee now because it gave the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) an opportunity of saying there 
was no time in which to make the in- 
vestigation. He (Captain Aylmer) knew 
it never would be passed this Session, 
and that it never was the intention of 
the Government that it should pass. If 
the Government had intended that a 
Committee of this kind should be ap- 
pointed, they would have appointed one 
when they were asked in writing, four 
years ago, by three-fourths of the Irish 
Members. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
wished to supplement the information 
given by the noble Lord the Member 
for Flintshire (Lord Richard Grosvenor). 
When this Committee was being nomi- 
nated, the hon. Baronet (Sir Eardley 
Wilmot) consulted the Party to which 
he (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) belonged, and 
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the hon. Baronet’s own ey was 
that seven Members of the Irish Party 
should be appointed upon the Commit- 
tee. To that proposal the Party as- 
sented ; and to save the Government the 
trouble of making the selection, a list 
of seven Members of the Party was sent 
to the noble Lord (Lord Richard Gros- 
venor). 

Lorpv RICHARD GROSVENOR: 
The hon. Gentleman is not quite accu- 
rate. A list of six Members was sup- 
plied to me. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘OARTHY said, that 
certainly seven was the number sug- 
gested by the hon. Baronet (Sir Eardley 
Wilmot) ; and he (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
had supposed that a list of seven names 
was sent to the noble Lord. When 
the nomination of the Committee, how- 
ever, appeared on the Paper, they found 
a totally different Committee from that 
which they were prepared to find. There 
were only four of their Party, and these 
were swamped by a large number of 
Members from all parts of House. He 
did not object to the appointment of 
English Members on the Committee. 
There were many English Members 
whose assistance the Irish Party would 


be glad to have, because they knew that 
those Gentlemen would come on the 
Committee with a serious intention of 


promoting its object. But everyone 
would see that the Irish Members were 
now merely swamped by hon. Members 
who cared nothing whatever about Irish 
industries. Let him remind the noble 
Lord of a precedent of only two or three 
years’ standing. It would be in the re- 
collection of the noble Lord that two 
or three years ago a Committee was ap- 
pointed, under the Chairmanship of the 
junior Member for Leeds (Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone), to deal with a question 
mainly connected with Irish interests. 
On that occasion the hon. Gentleman 
nominated a Committee consisting al- 
most exclusively of Irish Members ; and 
the hon. Gentleman expressed a hope 
that that would be the beginning of 
such a practice in the House. The prac- 
tice, however, had not been followed 
since; and there was a striking devia- 
tion from this principle in the case of 
this very Committee, which wasconcerned 
exclusively with the interests of the Irish 


people. 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, it 
was a most extraordinary thing that 
Mr. Justin M Carthy 


{COMMONS} 
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the Government would not accept the 
extra name which the Irish Members 
desired to have placed on this Com- 
mittee. He thought it would be gene- 
rally admitted that the Committee was 
one which concerned Ireland alone, 
and that, therefore, the wishes of the 
Irish Members on the matter should be 
respected. If the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir William Harcourt), who now re- 
presented the Government, was as 
anxious as the Irish Members that this 
Committee should be appointed, and do 
some good work, he would not object to 
the name which they proposed to have 
placed on the Committee. Certainly, 
the number of Members from Ireland 
whose names were already upon the 
Committee did not appear to him to be 
at all sufficient for the requirements of 
the case; and, after mature deliberation, 
he and his hon. Friends had arrived at 
the conclusion that the appointment of 
six Members of their Party would be 
much more calculated to insure the 
success of the objects for which the 
Committee was formed than five Mem- 
bers would be. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman killed this Committee, because 
he would not allow this extra name to 
be put upon it, his action would be 
viewed in Ireland with a great deal of 
disapprobation ; and certainly the verdict 
of the Irish people would be that the 
Government were not in earnest in their 
desire to promote this Committee, or 
else they would not have endangered its 
existence by refusing to allow this one 
other name to be put upon it. He 
could not understand why the Govern- 
ment should refuse to assent to this 
extra name; surely it could not be a 
matter which concerned them very much. 
On the other hand, it was a matter which 
concerned Ireland and the people he 
and his hon. Friends represented very 
much indeed. Therefore, they appealed 
to the Government to give them six 
Members upon the Committee instead 
of five Members. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, he 
wished to support the appeal which had 
been made by hon. Members opposite— 
namely, that the Government should 
assent to this very modest and very just 
proposition. He did not think the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
could really have looked into the matter 
himself, or else he would have seen the 
reasonableness of the position assumed 
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by hon. Members opposite. It was 

: that this Oonsmittes should — 
sist of twenty-five Members, and all 
that the Irish Members asked was that 
they should have six Members upon it. 
The hon. Members opposite might not 
be numerically strong in the House; 
but, undoubtedly, they had a very large 
body of the people behind them in Ire- 
land ; and he thought that anybody who 
considered the facts would admit that 
the request of those hon. Gentlemen 
was a very moderate one. He thought 
that this was just one of the instances 
in which the Government did themselves 
very much harm. It was quite clear 
that however much the Government 
might be anxious to obtain this Com- 
mittee, it would be said that by the ori- 
ginal delay which took place, and by 
their refusal to grant the addition of 
this one Member, they did not desire 
the Committee should be appointed at 
all; and he could not help expressing 
the opinion that this would be said with 
some justice. Unless a Committee of 


this sort was entirely representative of 
all sections of the people, he agreed 
with the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) that its appoint- 


ment would serve no good purpose. He 
thought there was time, even this Ses- 
sion, for a certain amount of good work 
to be done; or, at all events, for the 
foundation to be laid for a future Com- 
mittee in some future Session of Parlia- 
ment; and, therefore, he appealed to 
the Government to make this simple 
concession, which would smooth the way 
for the appointment of the Committee, 
and which would show that they really 
desired that the Committee should be 
held, but which, if they refused, would do 
them a great deal of harm in Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it seemed that 
the Government had made up their 
minds that they would not say any more 
on this subject. 

Str WILLIAM HAROUURT: We 
cannot say any more. . 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the sugges- 
tion of the Government was that the 
Committee should consist of twenty-four 
Members, and out of that number 
twelve should be English Members. If 
a similar Committee were appointed on 
a corresponding English subject, how 
many of its Members would be Irish- 
men? They had an example lately, 
when the Committee, on the Registration 
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(Occupation Voters) Bill was appointed. 
There was not a solitary Irish Mem- 
ber on that Committee. Where the 
subject was English, Irish Members 
usually did not press for representation, 
unless the matter to be taken in hand 
had some bearing or other on the in- 
terests of their country. Even then 
they were satisfied with a nominal repre- 
sentation. There were twelve Irish 
Members nominally on this Committee ; 
but the Government proposed that only 
five should belong to the Party led by 
the hon. Member for the City of Oork 
(Mr. Parnell.) The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir William Harcourt) 
called that a section of the Irish Party. 
They considered themselves to be the 
only Irish Party in the House. The 
other Members for Ireland were the 
obedient followers of the two English 
Parties in the House. They had no 
separate existence; they had no soul, 
no conscience, nor line of action of their 
own. That being the case, he declined 
to recognize them as representative ; and 
if the House waited until next January, 
when hon. Members came back to Par- 
liament, those who said that the Irish 
Party were a ‘‘ section” would see whe- 
ther they were so or not. He could tell 
the right hon. Gentleman that the re- 
turn of the Irish Party to that House, 
not as a section, or as a fraction, but as 
theacknowledged and overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people of Ireland, was a 
much more certain thing than the re- 
turn of the right hon. Gentleman’s Go- 
vernment, or the return of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. What were 
the Government afraid of? What 
horrible possibilities did they see in 
the addition of this one Member? 
The Committee would consist of twenty- 
five Members, only six of whom would 
belong to the Irish Party. Did not the 
right hon. Gentleman know perfectly 
well that, in connection with any pro- 
posal brought before the Committee, he 
could rely upon the solid vote of nine- 
teen? What, then, was the right hon. 
Gentleman afraid of? The hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork was naturally 
unwilling to enter upon laborious and 
long proceedings in this Committee with 
only four of his Colleagues, and was of 
opinion that five was the least number 
he could accept. The hon. Member be- 
lieved that without six Members of his 
Party they could not hope to elicit the 
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proper kind of evidence. He (Mr. Sex- 
ton) could come to no other conclusion, 
from the obstinate resistance of the Go- 
vernment on this question of one Mem- 
ber, infinitesimal to them, but of the 
greatest importance to Ireland, than 
that, whatever the professions of the 
Government might be, they were de- 
sirous in their hearts that the Committee 
should not be appointed. Let the House 
consider the delay which had occurred. 
The Committee was assented to by the 
Government last year. Since then, more 
than half a-year had elapsed. If the 
Government had allowed the Irish Mem- 
bers to have the representation they de- 
sired, the Committee would have been 
appointed. Even if they had allowed 
the Irish Members to have six Members, 
it would have been appointed any time 
within the last six weeks; but day after 
day had passed away, and the appoint- 
ment of the Committee had been staved 
off, and now the House found itself 
asked to enter upon a grave and weighty 
inquisition on a most important ques- 
tion in what he might call the last hours 
of a dying Parliament. What could be 
done between now and the end of the 
Session? It was true that the hon. 


Member for the City of Cork had ob- 
jected to the number of Representatives 
allowed him; but the delay had been 
so great that another objection had 


arisen. There were only twenty-four 
Members proposed ; but what assurance 
had the House that these Members 
would come back to Parliament in the 
General Election ? He might not err on 
the score of rashness if he said that at 
least half of them might not return. 
Was the hon. Member for the City of 
Dublin, with all his chances of life, and 
with all the vicissitudes of politics upon 
him—was he ready to commit himself 
to an inquiry of this kind, when the 
Tories might come with their shears and 
cut the web of his intentions? Suppose 
the House rose in July or August, and 
Parliament died immediately, the Com- 
mittee could not ask Parliament to re- 
appoint it ; and the result would be that 
the whole thing would have to be taken 
again de novo next year, and in the ab- 
sence of a number of men who had lost 
their seats, and would not be able to 
give the new Committee the advantage 
of the study and investigation they had 
given to the question. The Committee 
would then be burdened with a number 


Mr. Sexton 


{OOMMONS} 
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of hon. Members who had not had an 
opportunity of considering the question. 
He thought the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork had come to a right con- 
clusion, when he asserted that more 
harm than good would result from a 
hasty consideration of this subject. He 
believed the investigation would be much 
better begun in the favouring atmos- 
phere of a reformed Parliament, and 
under circumstances which would render 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite poli- 
tically more genial and arithmetically 
less rigorous. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir William 
Harcourt) could not reply to the hon. 
Member who had just sat down (Mr. 
Sexton); and, in order to give him an 
opportunity of doing so, the best thing 
that could be done would be to move the 
adjournment of the debate. The right 
hon. Gentleman would then be able to 
state, on behalf of the Government, 
whether he intended to accede to the 
demand of the Irish Party. 

Coronet NOLAN : Do not move it. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he wasanxious to 
put an end to a debate which seemed to 
be useless, and which was keeping them 
out of bed for no reason. 

Coronet NOLAN: Do not move it. 

Mr. MOLLOY: I move that the de- 
bate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Hr. Molloy.) 


Mr. LEAMY said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Molloy) would withdraw 
that Motion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir William Harcourt) 
had stated that the Government had 
already spoken; but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland (Mr. Walker) was pre- 
sent, and he would be able to give them 
the answer they wanted. He (Mr. 
Leamy) would ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman what harm it could do any- 
one to give this additional Member? 
Could he find a satisfactory answer to 
that? Itwas an extraordinary thing to 
say that the Committee should be re- 
fused because the Irish Members wanted 
to have this extra name added to it. 
What objection could there be to this 
proposal, and would the Government 
tell them why it was they would not 
accept it ? If it were accepted, the Com- 
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mittee might be at once formed, and 
could proceed to business in a day or 


two. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that of course he could not refuse the 
invitation of the hon. Member who had 
moved the adjournment (Mr. Molloy). 
He did not know what further explana- 
tion there was to give—he did not know 
whether the hon. Gentleman had heard 
the speech of the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) or some other hon. Gen- 
tleman who had spoken opposite ; but 
he had said that his distinct view was 
that the Gentlemen who belonged to the 
Party that sat on these Benches were 
the only Gentlemen who represented Ire- 
land, and who ought to represent Ireland 
on the Committee. [Mr. Szexron: The 
only Irish Party.} That was their 
view ; he did not know whether it was 
the view of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Peterborough (Mr. Sydney Buxton) ; 
he did not think that hon. Member would 
accept the statement. It was exactly 
because this Motion was made from that 
point of view that the Government could 
not assent to it. The Government were 
dealing with the present Parliament; 
they had not powers of prediction as to 
the future Parliament ; they were deal- 
ing with the present; and it would not 
be decent for them to accept, as the 
foundation of the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on Irish Industries, the proposi- 
tion that a number of Gentlemen, whom 
he had no doubt were very influential 
as Irish Representatives, were the sole 
Representatives of Ireland in respect to 
those industries. He, therefore, hoped 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Peterborough would reconsider the ob- 
servations he had addressed to the Go- 
vernment in the light of that statement. 
They must consider the constitution of 
the Committee, he did not say in refer- 
ence to a ‘‘section”’ of a Party—he 
would not use that word, and if he had 
used it he had not intended it in any 
disparaging sense. The Government 
were obliged to consider the matter not 
from the point of view of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, but asa whole. They 
had come to an agreement, and this was 
really the foundation of the whole thing ; 
they were anxious that the Committee 
should be appointed, and they had come 
to an agreement with the hon. Baronet 
who pro the Committee (Sir Eardley 
Wilmot) and the hon. Member who, in 
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these matters, acted as the Representa- 
tive of hon. Members opposite, as to the 
basis of the Committee, and the Govern- 
ment were prepared last Friday to pass 
it through. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), however, 
got up and opposed the appointment to 
some extent on the grounds of its con- 
stitution, but mainly on the ground that 
it would have no good result, but, on the 
contrary, would be rather injurious. 
Everyone who remembered the speech of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
would remember that that was the posi- 
tion he took up. The hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had repeated that 
argument with great emphasis, and had 
said that to appoint a Committee at the 
fag end of a Parliament would be a 
useless and injurious operation. In the 
face of that, what was the use of hon. 
Members endeavouring to force upon 
the Government the responsibility for 
the Committee having fallen through ? 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
had moved the adjournment of the de- 
bate the other night—he had not pro- 
posed to add another Member, or to take 
any course of that kind. The hon. 
Member had told the House that he 


thought the Committee would do no 
good, and that had led to its being post- 
poned to Tuesday. On Tv-sday this 
proposal was made, which was, in fact, a 
departure from and an overthrowing of 
an agreement which had been come to 


by all the Parties on the subject. It 
would be utterly impossible to do the 
Business of the House if, when Com- 
mittees were appointed by regular 
agreement between all the Parties, they 
should be thrown over at the pleasure 
of one Party, as this Committee had 
been, by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork, first in his Motion for Adjourn- 
ment, and now in this Motion for an 
alteration of the constitution of the Com- 
mittee. It was from no desire on the 
part of the Government to prevent the 
constitution and appointment of this 
Committee, but rather for the purpose 
of standing by the agreement all Parties 
had come to, that the Government re- 
sisted the proposal of hon. Members 
opposite. The whole history of the atti- 
tude of the Government showed that 
their desire had been to abide by the 
agreement arrived at between their own 
Representatives, the right hon. Baronet 
who had muved the Committee, and the 
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Representatives of hon. Members oppo- 
site. If that ment had been carried 
out the Committee would have been ap- 

inted last Friday ; and he (Sir William 

arcourt) could not, on the part of the 
Government, accept any responsibility 
for any failure which might have re- 
sulted from a departure from the original 
agreement. 

Mr. MARUM said, he did not think 
the arguments which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir William Harcourt) 
had addressed to the House were at all 
sound. A Member returned to this House 
by any constituency was the Representa- 
tive of that constituency only ; he was 

resumed by the law to be simply a 

ember of Parliament ; and therefore it 
was not open to a Minister of the Crown 
to say that the addition of a Member 
like the hon. Member for Ennis was ob- 
jectionable, for the reason that he re- 
— a particular Party in the 

ouse. So far as that statement was 
concerned the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to withdraw it. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I was 
not the author of that argument; the 
hon. Member is distinctly proposed as a 
Member of the Party opposite. He is 
not proposed by me, but by his political 
Friends. 

Mr. MARUM said, he thought, how- 
ever, that there had been a precedent 
set that night which was very incon- 
venient. On previous occasions the hon. 
and learned Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Healy) had brought forward ques- 
tions of this kind; and, after a great 
deal of argument and delay, conces- 
sions were obtained from the Govern- 
ment. As concession was, therefore, 
to be expected in the end, it was to 
be regretted that the Government had 
not expedited matters by acquiescing in 
the proposal made, or by coming to 
some arrangement as to this Committee. 
He could assure the Government that 
the falling through of the Committee 
would be a very serious matter. The 
name of the hon. Baronet (Sir Eardley 
Wilmot) was revered in Ireland for the 
manner in which he had brought for- 
ward this question, the question being 
one which had very closely and earnestly 
engaged the attention of the Irish people. 
He (Mr. Marum) did not desire to detain 
the House any length of time, and he 
would, therefore, merely urge upon the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite not to 


Sir William Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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allow the Committee to fall through. 
If he did, upon the Government must 
rest the responsibility. The matter had 
been before the Irish people for some 
time, and they should not be told now 
that the whole thing was a sham. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, he sa, the Go- 
vernment would think twice before they 
allowed the Irish people to suppose that 
they had, by reason of an arrangement of 
the Whips, thrown over such a Commit- 
tee as this. He could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir William Harcourt) 
that if the Committee fell through it 
would be considered in Ireland, what- 
ever the real reason might be, that the 
Government were opposed to an inquiry 
into this very important subject. at 
on earth could it matter whether there 
was an additional Member on one side 
or on the other on a question which 
would really be a test question to the 
Irish people as to the feeling of the Go- 
vernment towards Ireland on this ques- 
tion of Irish industries? He thought 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland (Mr. Walker) should get up 
and say that he accepted the proposal 
of the Irish Members. He trusted the 
Government would not take such a sui- 
cidal step as to allow the Committee to 
fall through. 

Mr. WOODALL said, he thought 
that the House generally sympathized 
with the appointment of this Committee, 
and believed in the possibility of great 
good to Ireland resulting from it. In- 
deed, he was sure that all of them must 
have been conscious that hopes had been 
encouraged and much interest stimu- 
lated in the question already. Well, he 
was sorry that the Government did not 
see their way to assenting to the pro- 
posal to add another Member. On the 
other hand, he could not feel that the 
whole responsibility for the lapse of the 
Committee would rest on the Govern- 
ment if it fell through that night. He 
hoped he might be permitted to appeal 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite to consider 
whether they were not accepting very 
grave responsibility in allowing a matter 
of this kind to fall through, after the 
negotiations which had taken place, on 
such a small point as the addition of 
another Member. He had already served 
upon a Commission which had inquired 
very fully, and had presented to the 
House a mass of evidence and infor- 
mation bearing upon the subject. He 
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was desirous to see it proceed, as he 
was confident it would bring about im- 
portant results in developing the indus- 
tries of the Sister Country, which had 
been so long neglected ; and he earnestly 
hoped that the Committee would be ap- 
pointed, and would set to work to collect 
material which any other Committee 
appointed by the next Parliament would 
be able to take in hand and make valu- 
able use of. Though many Members ap- 
pointed on the Committee might have 
no connection with Ireland, they would 
be Gentlemen engaged in the various 
industries of this country, the influence of 
which they would like to carry to Ireland. 
He, therefore, begged most earnestly 
—whilst, on the one hand, expressing 
his —— that they could not arrange 
this difficulty by adding another Mem- 
ber to the Committee—to urge hon. 
Members opposite not to accept the re- 
sponsibility of defeating the appoint- 
ment of the Committee for the mere 
sake of getting added to it another 
Member to represent their political 
views. Political questions really should 
not arise in an inquiry of this kind. 

Mr. MOLLOY intimated that he had 
no wish to press the Motion for the ad- 
journment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STEVENSON said, he would 
join in the appeal to the Government to 
allow this additional Member to be ap- 
pointed to the Committee. He thought 
it desirable that the Committee should 
be appointed, and for that purpose that 
it should be constituted in such a way 
as to satisfy the desire of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. He should certainly vote 
for the nomination of an additional 
Member. 


Original Question put, ‘“‘ That the 
words ‘ Twenty-four’ stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided ;—Ayes 6; Noes 
24: Majority 18.—(Div. List, No. 141.) 

And it appearing on the Report of 
the Division that 40 Members were not 
present, 


clock. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
C) 


before Three 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 29th April, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Buis— Second Reading 
mete Management Elections (Bal- 
) 46). 

Report — Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Pro- 
visional Order * [134]. 

Further Considered as amended—Parliamentary 
Elections (Redistribution) [134] [Second 
Night), further proeeeding deferred 

Withdrawn—Pollution of Rivers * [84]. 


QUESTION. 
eS ae 
CENTRAL ASIA — RUSSIA AND AF- 
GHANISTAN — RUSSIAN ADVANOCE— 
OCCUPATION OF MARUCHAK. 


Srrk STAFFORD: NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to ask the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he has received any informa- 
tion which he can communicate to the 
House with regard to the movements of 
the Russians on the Afghan Frontier ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
There is a telegram from Tirpul, dated 
April 23, which was received at the 
Foreign Office on April 26, in which Sir 
Peter Lumsden mentions a Report hav- 
ing been received by the Governor of 
Herat, and forwarded by him, that the 
Russians had advanced 30 miles south of 
Pul-i-Khisti and occupied Maruchak ; 
and in a telegram dated the 25th, and 
received to-day, Sir Peter Lumsden, 
among other things, alludes incidentally 
to the “‘ recent occupation of Maruchak ”’ 
by the Russians. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) BILL.—[Bux 134.] 

(Mr. Gladstone, The Marquess of Hartington, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Attorney General, 
The Lord Advocate, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman.) 

CONSIDERATION. | SECOND NIGHT. } 
Bill, as amended, further considered. 
Mr. RITCHIE, in moving, in page 

13, line 22, column 2, after the word 

‘¢ Petersfield,” to insert the word ‘‘ Pon- 

tefract,”’ said, he made the proposal for 

the purpose of finding an additional 

Member for Westminster. He thought 

that if an additional Member was to be 


| Second Night. ] 
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iven to Westminster he ought not to 

e taken from the Tower Hamlets, but 
from such a borough as Pontefract, which 
barely came up to the limit of popula- 
tion. 

Amendment proposed, in page 13, line 
22, column 2, after the word ‘“‘ Peters- 
field,”’ to insert the word ‘‘ Pontefract.” 
—( Hr. Ritchie.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘ Pontefract’ be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE pointed 
out that the Committee had decided not 
to interfere with the 15,000 limit, and 
it would be unfortunate to pick out one 
borough in the way proposed by the 
hon. Member. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
hoped that, as the right hon. Baronet 
had attached so great importance to the 
decision of the Committee not to inter- 
fere with the limit of 15,000, he would 
attach the same importance to the other 
decisions of the Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LEWIS said, he rose to move the 
insertion of ‘‘ Warwick ” in the Schedule 
of boroughs to be disfranchised. He 
did not intend to press the Amendment, 
but simply moved it by way of renewing 
his protest against the course adopted 
by the Government in making this bo- 
rough the single exception to the 15,000 
rule. 

Amendment, proposed, in page 13, 
column 2, after line 40, insert ‘‘ War- 
wick.” —(Mr. Lewis.) 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocars, the 
following Amendment made :— 


In page 14, column 1, lines 3 to 8, leave 

out,— 

Ayr (District of 
Burghs) 

Elgin ( District of 

urghs) 

Falkirk (District of 
Burghs) 
Schedule agreed io. 


Schedule 2 (Boroughs to lose one 
Member) agreed to. 


Schedule 3 (Boroughs to have ad- 
ditional Members). 

Mer. RITCHIE said, he moved to in- 
sert ‘‘The Tower Hamlets, 7,” in order 


| Ayr and Argyll. 
| Elgin, Banff, and Aber- 


deen. 
| Stirling, Linlithgow, 
and Lanark. 


{COMMONS} 
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to restore the borough to the position it 
originally occupied in the Bill. He did 
not in the least challenge the right of 
Westminster to have four Members; 
but what he did object to was the pro- 
posal to take away one Member from the 
Tower Hamlets in order to give it to 
Westminster. Even with seven Mem- 
bers the borough would be considerably 
under-represented compared with some 
of the large boroughs in the Provinces. 
Birmingham, with a populaticn of 
400,000, was to have seven Members; 
but the Tower Hamlets, with 439,000, 
was only to have six. Further, it hav- 
ing originally been intended to give the 
Tower Hamlets seven Members it would 
be an invidious thing to take one away. 


Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 
41, after “‘Swansea,” insert “ Tower 
Hamlets—Seven.”—( Mr. Ritchie.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BRYCE said, that the Amend- 
ment which he had proposed, to give 
the Tower Hamlets seven Members, was 
really a re-enactment of the original 
proposal of the Bill, put on the basis 
of the suggestion of the right hon. 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Raikes), that the old Lon- 
don boroughs, or some of them, should 
not be cut up into new boroughs, but 
only into divisions, the name of the 
old borough being retained. His pro- 
posal differed from that put on the 
Paper by his hon. Colleague only in its 
keeping Poplar and Bow in the old bo- 
rough of the Tower Hamlets. This was 
the decided wish of the people of Poplar 
and Bow, who valued their connection 
with the old borough, and desired to 
form a part of it. The average for 
London, excluding the City, was one 
Member to every 65,000; including the 
City, one Member to every 63,000. Ifthe 
Tower Hamlets received only six Mem- 
bers it would have one Member to every 
73,000 ; if it had seven Members it would 
have exactly the average—one Mem- 
ber to every 63,000. The Tower Ham- 
lets was amply entitled to its due share 
of representation on other other grounds 
as well as that of numerical equality. 
It was inhabited by an enormous popu- 
lation of poor people, who had much to 
hope from legislative reform, and whose 
voice ought to be adequately heard in 
the National Councils. It included an 
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immenee variety of industries, both 
manufacturing and commercial. - 
ing from his own experience of the last 
five years, he could assure the House 
that the task of representing these in- 
terests, and endeavouring to state the 
needs and express the wishes of this 
vast population (nearly 500,000) would 
not be a light one even for seven Mem- 
bers. He earnestly hoped the Govern- 
ment would assent to the Amendment. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the Op- 
position having objected to the proposed 
re-arrangement in Westminster, under 
which four Members were to be given to 
it, the Government felt released from 
their undertaking with regard to it. He 
thought there was a strong case for giv- 
ing the Tower Hamlets seven Members, 
and the Government would be prepared 
to accept the Amendment unless the 
Members of the Front Opposition Bench 
withdrew their opposition to the pro- 
posed boundaries of Westminster. 

Mr. FIRTH remarked, that the Tower 
Hamlets would not be an over-repre- 
sented constituency even with seven 
Members. He hoped, however, the pro- 
posals of the Boundary Commissioners 
with respect to Westminster would be 
adhered to. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
wished to draw attention to the extra- 
ordinary inconvenience which had arisen 
in consequence of the negotiations which 
had been entered into between the two 
Front Benches in reference to this Bill. 
The agreement which had been arrived 
at between those Benches should not be 
pushed too far; and, in his opinion, the 
time had now arrived when the House 
of Commons should take the matter out 
of the hands of the two Parties and into 
itsown control. The question of the ap- 
portionment of Members among the dif- 
ferent constituencies should be decided, 
not by the terms of a bargain, but ac- 
cording to right and justice. He asked 
the House to decide this question of the 
right of the Tower Hamlets to a seventh 
Member wholly irrespective of the claim 
of Westminster to a fourth Member, 
which ought to be considered indepen- 
dently. The proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) came to this—that 
if the Leaders of the Opposition, whoever 
they might be, were willing to adhere 
to the decision of the House when in 
Committee, the Government would 
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be willing to accept the decision of 
the Commissioners as regarded West- 
minster, and they would adhere to the 
arrangement come to; and upon that 
was to depend the rights of the Tower 
Hamlets and Westminster; but would 
that House agree to be bound by what 
had been done? There appeared to be 
a consensus of opinion in that House 
that the Tower Hamlets should have a 
seventh Member ; but in arriving at that 
conclusion he trusted that the House 
would regard itself as perfectly free to 
deal with the case of Westminster upon 
its merits, and not be fettered or cramped 
by any arrangement come to by the 
Leaders on both sides. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
that he was as anxious as the noble 
Lord that when the House came to con- 
sider the case of Westminster they should 
regard themselves as having a perfect 
right to exercise their freedom of judg- 
ment in the matter. As the House was 
aware, at the end of the Autumn Session 
communications were entered into be- 
tween the Representatives—he would 
not venture to call them Leaders in the 
presence of the noble Lord—of both 
sides of the House, with the view of 
securing the introduction of a Redistri- 
bution Bill which should be drawn upon 
lines which were fairly satisfactory to all 
Parties in that House. After several 
conferences and a full explanation had 
been given on the subject, the Represen- 
tatives of the Opposition agreed to the 
introduction of the Bill in the form in 
which it came before the House. It 
was also arranged that the boundaries 
of many of the new constituencies should 
be settled by the Boundary Commis- 
sioners, and that the decisions of the 
latter were to be—he would not say 
sacred, but left undisturbed, except by 
mutual consent, and were to have very 
high authority. It was arranged that 
Westminster was to have four Members ; 
but when the scheme came to be ex- 
amined the inhabitants of Westminster 
were of opinion that they should practi- 
cally have only three and not four Mem- 
bers. It was then suggested that West- 
minster should obtain an additional 
Member from the Tower Hamlets. He 
was not, however, disposed to offer any 
objection to the present proposal to re- 
tain the seventh Member for the Tower 
Hamlets; but that would not preclude 
the case of Westminster being discussed 
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upon its merits when it came before the 
ouse. 

Mr. GORST said, he felt bound to 
_— against the hands of the House 

eing tied in reference to this subject 
by any agreement that those who sat 
upon the Front Benches might have en- 
tered into. The noble Lord had appealed 
to the sense of the House on that occa- 
sion ; but had the noble Lord been pre- 
sent throughout all the discussions upon 
this Bill, he would have found that 
there was no sense of the House with 
regard to it at all. Therefore, without 
asking the House to listen to him, he 
begged to appeal to the Government, 
and to ask them to a their minds 
open with regard to the claim of West- 
minster, and not to prejudge the case 
by what was about to be done in the 
present instance. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would remind the House that there was 
no fund of free Members upon which 
they could draw ; and thatif the seventh 
Member were given to the Tower Ham- 
lets it might be difficult to obtain the 
fourth for Westminster. If the House 
would revert to the old arrangement of 
three Members for Westminster, he was 
willing to accept the Amendment. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS re- 
marked, that his objection had been to 
the boundary of Westminster as fixed 
by the Boundary Commissioners. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he hoped that the 
House would not regard itself as bound 
by any arrangement which had been 
entered into between the two Front 
Benches. He thought that the Tower 
Hamlets, when joined to Poplar, were 
entitled to a seventh Member. 

Mr. LEWIS observed that the House 
was in a position of great difficulty 
in having to discuss this question with 
the Speaker in the Chair. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE rose to move 
that the number of Members allotted to 
Westminster should be reduced from 


four to three. Now that the House had 
unanimously decided to give seven Mem- 
bers to the Tower Hamlets, there was 
no possibility of getting another Mem- 
ber from any other part of London, and 
it was impossible to make the number 
for Westminster up to four. It was 
therefore necessary to revert to the ori- 
ginal proposition to give only three 
Sir Stafford Northcote 
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Members to Westminster. He admitted 
that with only three Members West- 
minster would be slightly under-repre- 
sented. On the other hand, with four 
Members it would be over-represented. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 14, line 42, after the word ‘‘ West- 
minster,’’ to leave out the word “four,” in 
order to insert the word “‘ three,’”’-—(Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question pres “That the word 

‘four’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Lorp ALGERNON PERCY said, he 
hoped the House would not consent to 
upset the decision deliberately arrived 
at in Committee, when it was arranged 
that Westminster was to have four Mem- 
bers. Nothing was then heard of taking 
away one Member from the Tower Ham- 
lets in order to give an additional 
Member to those provided in the Bill for 
Westminster. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE was under- 
stood to say that he had distinctly stated 
in Committee on the Bill that it was 
possible, in the final result, that the 
additional Member for Westminster 
would have to be taken from the East 
End of London. The Opposition Front 
Bench had been consulted on the sub- 


ject. 

Lorpv ALGERNON PERCY said, if 
the House was now of opinion that 
Westminster should have four Members, 
there was nothing to prevent the House 
from restoring the number originally 
proposed in the Bill. The Bill was drawn 
on the basis of the representation of 
population, and its principle was, as far 
as was practicable, to give a Member, 
at least in the Metropolis, to every 
50,000 inhabitants. Westminster had 
a population of 229,784, so that with 
three Members that proportion of popu- 
lation would not be preserved. St. 
Pancras was far more liberally treated 
by the Bill, notwithstanding its ratable 
value was only £1,506,616, compared 
with the £3,816,000 of Westminster. 
The fact that three Members only were 
given to Westminster had caused a 
great deal of discussion and dissatis- 
faction’ both in the House and the 
newspapers. Where the fourth Mem- 
ber was to come from was an en- 
tirely secondary question, and stood 
apart from the justice of the matter. 
The objection made to the division of 
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Westminster was that they unnecessarily 
interfered with the ancient boundaries 
and parishes, and he contended that the 
Commissioners acted contrary to their 
Instructions. Their scheme was ob- 
jected to by every single person who 
appeared before the Commissioners, and 
by all the public bodies within the bo- 
rough, with the exception of the repre- 
sentatives of one particular political 
organization and the Vestry of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, and he had 
since received a letter in explanation of 
the action of the latter body. The prac- 
tical effect of the attitude of the right 
hon. Baronet in regard to the acknow- 
ledged injustice done to Westminster 
wasthis. He said—‘‘ Westminster has 
been unjustly treated. I will remedy the 
injustice; but if you do not choose to 
accept a particular division, contrary to 
every principle, and objected to by all 
the inhabitants, I will go back to the 
original injustice I did you.” The 
Postmaster General said that the Go- 
vernment would now return to the ori- 
ginal proposition with regard to West- 
minster; but the original proposition 
was to divide Westminster into three 
boroughs, and in those three boroughs 
the Liberty of the Rolls was included. 
Now the Liberty of the Rolls was ex- 
cluded. He trusted, however, the House 
would do justice in this matter by re- 
storing to Westminster the four Mem- 
bers to which upon every consideration 
of justice and equity it was entitled. 
Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Commissioners could not put into their 
scheme a place that was not within the 
City of Westminster, and the Liberty of 
the Rolls was not in Westminster. In 
the original plan the borough of the 
Strand was created, and did not belong 
to the City of Westminster at all; but 
the desire of the House was to recon- 
stitute the old City of Westminster, and 
it was reconstituted. If, however, the 
noble Lord wished to revert to the pro- 
posal of the original Bill, he was willing 
to do so. But he repeated that the 
Commissioners were unable to put some- 
thing into the City of Westminster 
which was not in it, and the Liberty of 
the Rolls was never part of the City of 
Westminster. He denied that he had 
acknowledged, on a former occasion, 
that injustice had been done to the City 
of Westminster in giving it only three 
Members. What he did say was that 
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he thought a fair case had heen made 
out for giving it four Members, and that 
was the utmost limit to which he could 
go. The whole of the large towns, as 
the Commitiee was aware, were under- 
represented. There were at least 150 
cases of injustice of that kind which 
could be made out. Westminster, as 
compared with the central portions of 
the t End, had a good case if they 
took the Census of 1881; but its griev- 
ance was not exceptional as compared 
with the other parts of the Metropolis. 
Kensington and Chelsea, for instance, 
had 251,000 inhabitants, and it was 
proposed to give them only three Mem- 
bers; while Westminster had only 
229,000 inhabitants, and it was pro- 
posed to give it three Members also. 
Then, if they went behind the Census 
of 1881, it would be found that West- 
minster was a decreasing constituency. 

Mr. ECROYD said, that in discussing 
the case of Wigan they were not allowed 
to go behind the Census of 1881. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the noble Lord had made an attack on 
the Boundary Commissioners; but it 
was not the case that the arrangements 
they proposed were objected to by all 
the inhabitants. The Government re- 
ferred the matter to two gentlemen, one 
a Conservative and the other a Liberal, 
and they, acting in concert and without 
seeing or hearing anyone, decided that 
the Instructions to the Boundary Com- 
missioners would not justify them in 
creating divided districts of the sort 
contained in the first draft scheme. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the ques- 
tion they had to consider was whether 
Westminster was entitled to three or 
four Members ; how it was to be divided 
would be considered at a subsequent 
stage of the Bill. As a Metropolitan 
Member he was as ready to stand up for 
one part of the Metropolis as for an- 
other. As it had been admitted by the 
Government that Westminster was en- 
titled to four Members, they ought to 
abide by the admission. He entirely 
dissented from the statement of the 
Postmaster General that if a fourth 
Member was to be given to Westminster 
it should be at the expense of some 
other part of the Metropolis, and he 

rotested against the assumption that 
noe a Member was not to be taken 


from any other part of the Metropolis, 
Westminster was to be under-repre- 
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sented. The average representation was 
one Member to 55,000 people. Even 
with an additional Member given to 
Westminster the average in that bo- 
rough would be one Member to 57,000. 
The present average of representation 
in the large towns was one Member to 
62,000 ; but in Westminster the average 
was one Member to 77,000, the average 
of all London being one Member to 
65,000 inhabitants. These figures would 
show the justice of the demand that 
Westminster should have four Members. 
He considered that to take away the 
fourth Member from Westminster would 
be doing an injustice to the whole of 
the Metropolis. He appealed to the 
entire House to uphold the arrangement 
which was agreed to by the Govern- 
ment when the Bill was in Commit- 
tee to give Westminster an additional 
Member. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he happened 
to be interested in this question, because 
he was an elector of the City of West- 
minster. He quite agreed that the real 
question before them was not what 
should be the boundaries of the divi- 
sions, but whether the City should have 
three or four Members. The question 


of justice did not enter into this matter 
at all, as the Bill was brought forward 
on the grounds of expediency and com- 


romise; therefore he felt obli to 
ismiss from his mind the calculations 
as to population which had been given 
to justify the arrangement that West- 
minster should have four Members. 
They ought, he thought, to consider 
where the fourth Member was to come 
from. He had the very greatest objec- 
tion to any further increase in the num- 
ber of Members of that House ; and un- 
less it was decided from what part of 
London or the country a seat was to be 
taken he could not vote for Westminster 
having more than three Members. The 
proposal to give four seats was supported 
strictly on the condition that an arrange- 
ment would be made between the two 
Front Benches by which an additional 
Member was to be provided. It seemed 
that that arrangement had not been car- 
ried out, and, as far as he was concerned, 
he should support the Government. 
Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he ventured to interfere in the 
debate because he had some connection 
with Westminster, having been placed 
in a position of some importance by a 


Mr. Ritchie 
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society of working men in that borough, 
which he might say had nothing what- 
ever to do with electoral wire-pulling. 
The hon. Member who had just sat 
down had certainly not contributed much 
information to the discussion. He had 
certainly informed the House that he 
was a voter in Westminster, and that he 
had perfect confidence in the Conserva- 
tive Party. He hoped, as he was an 
elector, that on the next occasion when 
he had an opportunity of exercising his 
vote he would not forget to give it to 
the Party in which he felt so much con- 
fidence. The question as to where the 
fourth Member was to come from was, 
no doubt, an important one, but it was 
not the point before the House. What 
they were discussing was whether West- 
minster should have three or four Mem- 
bers, and that question should be consi- 
dered apart from any other. The fourth 
Member might be taken from several 
places, and he was not at all clear whe- 
ther Burnley ought not to give up a 
seat. In bringing the Amendment be- 
fore the House, the Postmaster General 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had made a very 
short and abrupt speech, and had not 
adduced any reason why the arrange- 
ment entered into by the Government 
should be departed from beyond the fact 
that because the Tower Hamlets wanted 
another Member, Westminster should 
be prepared to lose one. “But justiee 
should be done to Westminster, and to 
all other places, irrespective of such con- 
siderations. The boundaries of the divi- 
sions were not now under consideration, 
and what might have taken place with 
regard to that matter since the Bill was 
in Committee ought not to influence the 
House of Commons in deciding the ques- 
tion whether Westminster should have 
three or four seats. The President of 
the Local Government Board had made 
a very fair speech on the whole subject, 
and he gathered from the general tone 
of that speech that the right hon. Baro- 
net was in favour of giving the fourth 
Member if the other differences and dis- 
putes could be arranged. Those other 
differences and disputes were of a petty, 
contemptible character, and ought not 
to be taken into consideration at all. 
He asked the House to adhere to the 
decision arrived at by the Government 
in Committee, and then to consider the 
divisions as laid down by Sir John 
Lambert and Sir Francis Sandford. If 
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the divisions were bad, they might be 
altered ; butif good, then let the House 
adopt them. Westminster was a very 
ancient borough—it was full of historical 
associations and landmarks; it had a 
great population, and was entitled in 
whatever way its claims were viewed to 
more than three Representatives in Par- 
liament. 

Mr. INDERWICK said, he occupied 
a position infone of the political asso- 
ciations of Westminster similar to that 
held by the noble Lord who had just 
spoken in connection with another asso- 
ciation in the borough, and he wished 
to state that those who were associated 
with him were in no way divided upon 
the question of principle that, according 
to the population of Westminster, the 
City was entitled to four Members. 

Mr. CUBITT said, he thought that 
in dealing with this subject political 
feeling should not be taken into account. 
There was a great deal to be said with 
regard to the unfortunate divisions 
which the Boundary Commissioners had 
made in Westminster. They were 


greatly indebted to the Commissioners 
for the important work done by them, 
for, on the whole, they had performed 


their difficult duties with great fairness 
and ability; but still when there was 
a serious objection to divisions formed 
by them, such as existed in the case of 
the Westminster divisions, it was the 
duty of Members interested in the mat- 
ter to bring it under the notice of the 
Government. He hoped the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
not further oppose the proposal to give 
four Members to Westminster, and that 
he would leave it to the wisdom of the 
House to decide where the fourth Mem- 
ber should be taken from. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Govern- 
ment had been asked whether they had 
not changed their opinions upon this 
subject. He was bound to say that if 
the House went to a division the Go- 
vernment would consider this as a mat- 
ter of importance. They had not 
changed their opinions with regard to 
it. The noble Lord opposite begged the 
Government not to reverse the decision 
of the Committee. The Government 
could hardly be said to be in that posi- 
tion. What were the decisions of the 
Committee upon the point? They were 
two—one was to keep the old City of 
Westminster, and the other to reduce 
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the number of Members for the Tower 
Hamlets. 

Mr. RITCHIE: There was no such 
decision. 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE said, his 
right hon. Friend was quite right. They 
had not passed the point in the Bill; 
but words relating to the component 
parts of the Tower Hamlets were struck 
out in order to pave the way for a re- 
duction in the representation of that 
part of the Metropolis. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that in con- 
sequence of the apparent wish of the 
Committee to increase the number of 
Members for Westminster his right hon. 
Friend made a statement of a very defi- 
nite nature, and all the parts of that 
statement hung together. It was pro- 
posed by his right hon. Friend to in- 
crease the number of Members for 
Westminster, to take a Member from the 
Tower Hamlets, and to refer the question 
of boundaries to Sir John Lambert and 
Sir Francis Sandford for their authori- 
tative decision. Nothing could be de- 
tached from that statement without 
making the whole of it fall together. 
Could anyone in the House say that 
the Government had gone out of its 
way to reverse the decision to take a 
Member fromthe Tower Hamlets? He 
had never seen a question on which so 
great a unanimity was exercised by the 
House as the desire to leave the Tower 
Hamlets with its seven Members. The 
House itself had reversed the intentions 
of the Committee to take a Member 
away from that borough, and by doing 
so it had destroyed the keystone of his 
right hon. Friend’s plan for giving 
Westminster a fourth Member. He 
might say, incidentally, that one very 
strong reason why the Government were 
prepared to acquiesce in the evident 
wish of the House to retain the seven 
Members for the Tower Hamlets was the 
unwillingness declared by the noble 
Lord the Member for Westminster 
(Lord Algernon Perey) and by persons 
outside the House to take the bounda- 
ries which the Commissioners had de- 
termined upon. That was a point on 
which the Government could not give 
way. The one mainstay of the discus- 
sions in the House had been the deter- 
mination of the Government, backed up 
by the Members, to abide by the de- 
cisions of the Commissioners, and not to 
alter them at the request of any poli- 
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tical Party. These were the cireum- 
stances under which the Government 
were obliged to refuse their assent to 
the proposal to give Westminster another 
Member. It was no use for any hon. 
Member to say that they were not to 
consider the question as to where the 
seat was to be taken from ; they must 
consider it. The Government could see 
no other place than the Tower Hamlets ; 
the House had shown its determination 
not to take a Member from that bo- 
rough, and the Government had no 
alternative except to ask the House not 
to vote the fourth Member. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he did not think 
that the question of giving another 
Member to Westminster was dependent 
upon the question of taking a Member 
from the ae Hamlets. Sheffield, 
with a population of 284,000, was to 
have five Members, while Westminster, 
with 229,000, was only to have three 
Members. Again, the favoured borough 
of Wolverhampton had 164,000 popu- 
lation, or 65,000 less than the City of 
Westminster, and yet it was to have 
three Members. The unfairness shown 
towards Westminster was the more 
marked when it was remembered that 
in two of the three cases in which the 
Government had broken through the 
rules laid down by the Prime Minister 
himself—the cases of Wolverhampton 
and Haverfordwest—both of those con- 
stituencies happened to be represented 
by Members of the Government. It 
was impossible to extract from the Go- 
vernment any reason for the infringe- 
ment of their own principle; and it 
would be difficult for them to convince 
the electors of Westminster that they 
ought to be treated worse than the elec- 
tors of Wolverhampton. The Govern- 
ment had the courage to increase the 
Members of the House by 12, but ap- 
parently they had not the courage to 
increase them by 13. They could, how- 
' ever, do justice to Westminster, without 
increasing the numbers of the House, 
by simply doing full justice, and nothing 
more than justice, to Wolverhampton. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he rose to make a further appeal to the 
sense of justice of the Government on 
behalf of Westminster. As the House 
had unanimously rejected the diminution 
of the representation proposed for the 
Tower Hamlets, why, he asked, should 
they not go to Wolverhampton or Shef- 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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field for the fourth Member wanted for 
Westminster? By placing Wolver- 
hampton on the same level as other 
boroughs they might give Westminster 
the representation to which it was en- 
titled both by its population and its 
wealth. There must, he thought, be 
some motive on the part of the Govern- 
ment for their refusal to deal fairly with 
Westminster ; and probably they feared 
that if that City received four Members 
it would not return supporters of the 
present Ministry. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
thought that the principle laid down by 
the Prime Minister in regard to distance 
from the seat of the Legislature ought 
to be recognized in some degree in con- 
nection with those matters. Manchester 
was to have one Member for every 70,000 
of its population, and Liverpool one for 
every 66,000. If Westminster—the 
very seat of the Legislature—received 
four Members, it would have one Mem- 
ber for every 57,000 of its population— 
an undue proportion relatively to the 
numbers assigned to other places. He 
considered that London was immensely 
indebted to the President of the Local 
Government Board for the greatly in- 
creased number of Members which it 
would obtain under the Bill. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he could not help feeling that the posi- 
tion in which they were placed in regard 
to that Amendment was illustrative of 
the difficulty of the position in which 
the House was placed. It wasas if they 
had ordered their dinner and were dis- 
puting who was topay forit. The House 
had decided to retain seven Members for 
the Tower Hamlets, and now “he ques- 
tion was whether Westminster should 
have four Members, or whether the Go- 
vernment must revert to the original 
proposal they made, that it should have 
three Members. When the matter came 
on in Committee appeais were made to 
the Government to give four Members 
to Westminster, and they said that they 
would be willing to do so provided that 
on the Report another Member for West- 
minster could be obtained from some 
other constituency, and they thoughtthat 
that other Member might be taken from 
the East End of London. A strong and 
very general feeling had been expressed 
in the House in favour of retaining the 
larger number for the Tower Hamlets. 
What, then, was the position of the 
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House with regard to Westminster ? 
Having decided that the number of Mem- 
bers for the Tower Hamlets should not 
be reduced, and having before them a 
proposal which involved giving an addi- 
tional Member to Westminster above 
what was given according to the basis 
upon which the Bill was founded, it was 
a question whether they should retain a 
fourth Member for Westminster without 
seeing how the number was to be made 
up. There was, no doubt, a strong case 
for giving four Members to Westminster, 
if the Government could see their way 
to providing an addditional Member; 
but it was necessary that they should do 
that, and under the circumstances he 
did not see that the Government could 
do anything but revert to their original 


proposal. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he was 
glad that the Government had put their 
foot down, and had reverted to their origi- 
nal scheme. It was impossible to settle 
this question on arithmetical lines. The 
secret of the hardness of the measure as 
affecting large constituencies, including 
many besides Westminster, was to be 
found in the tender dealing of the House 
with small constituencies of between 
15,000 and 20,000 inhabitants. It 
seemed to him that some Members of 
the Opposition were now seeking to ob- 
tain particular advantages for particular 
places. He was glad to hear that the 
Leader of the Opposition had supported 
the decision of the Government, and he 
believed the House generally wished 
the conditions of the agreement to be 
honourably observed and distinctly ad- 
hered to. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he must express 
his surprise at hearing such sentiments 
coming from an hon. Member who re- 
presented a borough which would be 
considerably over-represented when 
compared with Westminster. For his 
own part, he thought that there seemed 
to be some confusion as to what might 
be open to the Government to do. There 
was a difference between what the Go- 
vernment might consider their duty and 
what the duty of the House might be. 
The Government might have come to 
the conclusion that they had been wrong 
in the course which they had taken; 
but he thought that the House had some 
right to look for a better explanation for 
their change of attitude than anything 
they had yet heard. He had listened 
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attentively to the speeches made on be- 
half of the Government, and especially 
that of the Postmaster General, to hear 
the real reasons which had actuated the 
Government in this matter. He could 
not see that, because the Government 
had changed their views with regard to 
the Tower Hamlets, the House was there- 
fore to be asked to change its views 
with respect to Westminster. Although 
they had heard a good deal from the 
Treasury Bench and from the Front 
Opposition Bench as to excuses for the 
attitude of the Government, they had 
not heard one particle of argument in 
favour of the proposal before the House. 
Westminster was a place of immense 
antiquity, as far as that House was con- 
cerned, and its rateable value was enor- 
mously in excess of that of towns which 
were represented to the extent which 
had been proposed for Westminster. 
They were left without the slightest 

und to enable them to see why the 
Geourniiiniet had changed their minds, 
and yet because the Government had 
changed their minds with regard to 
one page the House was to change its 
mind with regard to another. The 
Schedules were still open, and there 
were plenty of places which could con- 
tribute the Member asked for; but, be- 
cause the Government had made up their 
minds to find this Member in the case 
of the Tower Hamlets, Westminster 
was to be deprived of its proper repre- 
sentation. He hoped that the House 
would not take into consideration any of 
those arrangements out-of-doors of which 
they had heard so much. The arrange- 
ment which it was now sought to set 
aside had met with the full approval of 
the Committee. When the right hon. 
Gentleman who had charge of the Bill 
had spoken upon this point, the Leader 
of the Opposition had got up and con- 
gratulated him upon having arrived at 
such a satisfactory conclusion; there had 
not been one dissentient voice, and the 
proposal had been agreed to nemine con- 
tradicente. Now they were asked to give 
this up because the Government found 
that there was a certain amount of dif- 
ficulty with the Boundary Commis- 
sioners. It appeared to him that either 
the Boundary Commissioners or the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition were always made respon- 
sible for any difficulty. He had the 
greatest respect for the Boundary Com- 
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missioners, who had done their work 
with great impartiality and skill ; but he 
would run the risk of displeasing them 
rather than see an injustice done to an 
important constituency. He hoped that 
it was not too late for the Government 
to consider their decision, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board, whose fair- 
ness they had not found wanting, would 
even now see his way to consider whether 
he might find some other victim to offer 
on the altar of justice rather than West- 
minster, because anyone would see that 
the present proposal involved an injus- 
tice to that constituency and an infringe- 
ment of the principles upon which the 
Bill was founded. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that it was 
not denied that a great injustice would 
be done to Westminster by reducing the 
number of its Members from four to 
three. It was the mere accident of the 
Tower Hamlets coming before Westmin- 
ster in the Schedule which led to this 
proposal. It was said that injustice 
would be done to the Tower Hamlets 
if the number of its Members was re- 
duced from seven to six. But if the 
scheme of the Government had not been 
broken into by the previous decision of 
the House, this question with regard to 
Westminster would not have been raised. 
When the Bill was in Committee, the 
President of the Local Government 
Board put the case of Westminster on 
its merits, and the question where the 
fourth Member was to come from was a 
secondary matter. But now it was pro- 
posed that this secondary point should 
override the consideration of the justice 
of the case. He thought this was a 
question which they ought to carry to a 
division. 

Sirk HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
also must protest against the action of 
the Government in regard to this matter. 
The House was bound to consider the 
case upon its merits, and Westminster 
was entitled to four Members, as the Go- 
vernment had at first decided. He held 
that if the additional Member provision- 
ally assigned to Westminster could not 
be found in London, it was the duty of 
the Government to look elsewhere for 
one. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS reminded 
the House that he had on the former 
oceasion entered a distinct caveat against 
taking a Member from the Tower Ham- 


Mr. Raikes 
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lets in order to give four to Westminster. 
The question of where the other Member 
was to come from was for after considera- 
tion, and as it was admitted that West- 
minster was entitled to four Members 
that number ought to be assigned to the 
constituency. If he was not mistaken, 
the question asto the Tower Hamlets was 
decided on the distinct understanding 
that the case of Westminster should be 
considered on its merits. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was of opi- 
nion that on the ground both of popu- 
lation and of wealth Westminster was 
clearly entitled to four Members, and he 
suggested that the extra Member should 
be taken from Wolverhampton. 

Mr. FRANCIS BUXTON expressed a 
hope that the House would ratify the 
decision at which it arrived a few days 
ago. He should be compelled to vote 
against the Government if they insisted 
upon carrying the Amendment to a divi- 
sion. Even under this Bill, London was 
very much under-represented, and if 
they gave one more Member to the 
Metropolis it could be nothing but an 
advantage. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he entirely 
supported the view advanced by the hon. 
Member for Andover. There was per- 
fect unanimity among the inhabitants of 
Westminster that adeqnate representa- 
tion should be given to that constituency. 
Why, he asked, should Westminster be 
subjected to a disability because it con- 
tributed so largely to the Revenue? 
There was no constituency on which 
taxation fell more heavily than it did 
upon Westminster. It did not appear 
to him to be their duty to say how jus- 
tice should be done. That was a point 
for the Government to decide. He ad- 
mitted that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) had shown the 
greatest desire to do justice to the claims 
of the various constituencies throughout 
the United Kingdom. But he contended 
that Westminster had a population 
which, according to all the principles 
laid down in the Bill, entitled it to four 
Members, and he trusted the Govern- 
ment would recognize its claim. He 
was no party to any attempt to obtain a 
representation of one set of views. If 
they reduced the number of Members of 
the House, he should be willing that the 
representation of Westminster should be 
reduced, and he should not be sorry to 
see that change, for he believed there 
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were too many Members for such a de- | question and had received a great num- 
liberative Assembly. But Westminster ber of communications on both sides. 
had a right to claim her proper shareof; It was true that Camberwell had a 
representation. strong case against having Penge added 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, | to it; but Lewisham had just as strong 
that there was a unanimous opinion that a one. There was as much difficulty 
Westminster was entitled to four Mem-/| of connection between Lewisham and 
bers, and it would be a dangerous pre-; Penge as between Penge and Camber- 
cedent, after the decision of the Com- | well. The original principle of the Bill 
mittee, if they now departed from a! was in the Metropolis to take parochial 
proposal solemnly made and solemnly | and local government districts as boun- 
accepted. He thought the right hon.|daries. Penge was put in Lewisham 
Gentleman the President of the Local | because it was under the jurisdiction of 
Government Board had signally failed , the Lewisham District Board of Works. 


to show why he had changed his mind 
in regard to this matter. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 91; Noes 
171: Majority 80.—(Div. List, No. 142.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ three’ be 
there inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
rose to move an Amendment the object of 
which was to remove the hamlet of Penge 
from the Schedule as part of the new bo- 
rough of Camberwell and to transfer it to 
the borough of Lewisham. The Bill as 
originally drawn made Penge a part of 
the borough of Lewisham, but in Com- 
mittee Penge was transferred to Cam- 
berwell. The inhabitants of Camber- 
well were much opposed to the change 
for many reasons. The addition would 


lation of these boroughs more 


On the other hand, it was said that, al- 
' though Penge was within the district of 
‘the Lewisham Board of Works, it was 
|an altogether separate district, and was 
'in the county of Surrey, while Lewis- 
ham was in Kent. Penge was an out- 
lying hamlet of the parish of Battersea, 
| which was a long way from it. There 
‘was one consideration which weighed 
with him in favour of the Amendment 
‘now in the Bill, and that was that the 
‘present arrangement made the popu- 
ual. If 
Penge were added to Lewisham it would 
'make the population of the latter oe 
very high. There was a strong local 
opinion in Lewisham against the addi- 
tion of Penge, while the opinion of the 


| Penge people was in favour of their 
| transfer to Camberwell. For these rea- 


make the borough a most unwieldly ;s8ons he was inclined to support the 


shape, its length being as much as five 
and a-half miles. Moreover, Penge was 
entirely separated from Camberwell by 
the hills upon which the Crystal Palace 
stood. The matter had been strongly 
taken up by various bodies in Camber- 


well, and he would urge the House, for | 


the sake of convenience to all political 
Parties, to revert to the original arrange- 
ment. 
made in the Bill since it had been laid 
on the Table had been a mistake, and he 
should be glad to see them all reversed 
by a single vote if that could be done. 


Amendment proposed, in page 16, 
line 10, to leave out the words ‘‘ and the 
Hamlet 
Clarke.) 


Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
~~ om to be left out stand part of the 
ill.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 


Amendment made in Committee. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Schedule agreed to. 

Schedule 4 (New boroughs). 


Mr. DAVENPORT said, he begged 
to propose an Amendment, the effect of 
which would be to include in the new 
borough of Hanley all such parts of the 





He believed that every change | 


of Penge.” — (Mr. Edward | 


present borough of Stoke-upon-Trent as 
lay to the north of Hanley. As the 
| Schedule stood, the Local Government 
district of Tunstall was excluded from 
the borough of Hanley. 


Amendment proposed, 


In Schedule 4, page 16, line 62, to leave out 
the words ‘‘and is not included in the Local 
Government District of Tunstall.’? — (Mr. 
Davenport.) 


Question 





roposed, ‘‘That the words 

ae to be left out stand part of the 
ill.’ 

| Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 

that he was perfectly impartial on -; that he had intended to make the change 
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proposed by the hon. Member, but he 
found that opinion in Hanley and Tun- 
stall was so strong against it that he 
had abandoned his intention. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 17, after line 16, insert as a separate 
am, ae SR Royal University of Ireland. 
Two Members.’’—(Dr. Lyons.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE rose to 
Order. No doubt, it was a fact that 
some ancient Universities by prescrip- 
tion were boroughs; but he would like 
to know whether it was in Order to 
move this clause here under a Schedule 
dealing with new boroughs ? 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the Amend- 
ment was out of Order, as the Royal 
University was not a borough. 

Dr. LYONS said, that there was no 
place in the Bill where Universities were 
considered, and he had, therefore, placed 
the name of the Royal University down 
as an independent constituency. He 
was told by the Clerk at the Table that 
he was in Order. He hoped the right 
hon. Baronet would not press a verbal 
objection to his proposal. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE observed, 
that even if the name of the Royal Uni- 
versity were placed in the Schedule it 
would require a clause in the Bill to 
give any effect to the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Schedule 5 (Contents and boundaries 
of boroughs with altered boundaries). 


Sm EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
rose to propose that the borough of 
Warwick should bear the name of 
‘* Warwick—Leamington.” For the 
last 10 or 20 years Leamington had in- 
ereased enormously in proportion to 
Warwick, and he did not think that 
Warwick would be at all the worse for 
having its younger neighbour next to it 
in the title which he proposed. The 
people of Leamington attached a great 
deal of importance to the Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 22, 
line 23, after ‘“‘ Warwick,” insert ‘‘ Lea- 
mington.”—(Sir Eardley Wilmot.) 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 


Leamington was the more important part 
of the borough, and, therefore, there was 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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some ground for adopting the double 
name; but he should prefer the word 
‘and ” between the two words. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Words ‘“‘and Leamington” inserted 
accordingly. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 20, line 34, after the word “ Pem- 
broke,’ to insert the words “and Haverford- 
west.’’—(Mr. Warton.) 


Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’ put, and negatived. 


Other Amendments made. 
Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


Schedule 6 (New boroughs). 


Amendment proposed, 
In Schedule 6, page 28, after line 13, to insert 
the words,— 
“ Finsbury. 
Three Divisions. One Member for each 
Division. 
Names and Contents of Divisions. 


The Holborn No. 2. The Central 
Division. Division. 


So much of the Hol- The parish of St. 
born district as com- James and St. 
prises the parishes of — John, Clerken- 

St. Andrew, Hol- well. 

born, above Bars 

and St. George the 

Martyr, and 
Saffron Hill, Hatton 


No. 1, 


No. 3. The East 
Division. 


The parishes of— 
St. Luke, Middlesex, 
trict : St. Sepulchre, Mid- 
Gray’s Inn, dleséx, 
Furnival's Inn, 
Staple Inn, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Liberty of the Rolls. 
—(Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 
Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON moved to omit the 
district of Saffron Hill, Hatton Garden, 
Ely Place, and Ely Rents from the 
Holbern Division, to include it in the 
district of St. Luke’s. The alteration 
would to some extent redress the dis- 
crepancy between the number of popu- 
lation of the two divisions. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the 
words ‘Saffron Hill, Hatton Garden, 
Ely Place, and Ely Rents.” — (Jf. 
Tomlinson.) 
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Question ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
feared that the Government would jeo- 
pardize the arrangement which had been 
come to if he accepted the Amendment 
at so late a stage of the Bill. 

Mr. LEWIS supported the Amend- 
ment, remarking that the division from 
which it was proposed to take the dis- 
trict in question contained now 60 per 
cent more population than the division 
to which it was now sought to attach it. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, he was 
opposed to the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment made. 


Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he wished 
to propose an Amendment, the effect of 
which would be to secure the return of 
an Irish National Member for the Ex- 
change Division of Liverpool. He 
thought the right hon. Baronet would 
be willing to accept the Amendment, 
and he would appeal to the House to 
take the matters into its own hands out 
of the hands of the Leaders on both 
sides, who formed the so-called compact, 
and, if he made out a good case, to 
decide in favour of his proposal. He 
made two alternative proposals. He 
wished to make a change in two of the 
divisions of Liverpool—namely, the Ex- 
change Division and the Abercrombie 
Division. There was a small triangular 
piece of the Exchange Division which 
he wished to have included in the 
Abercrombie Division, as well as the 
large block of Lime Street, which pro- 
jected into the Abercrombie Division. 
The alternative proposal was that the 
small triangular portion should still 
remain in the Exchange Division, and 
that the only portion transferred should 
be the block bounded by the London 
Road and extending into the Aber- 
crombie Division. ‘There was a con- 
siderable and unjustifiable difference 
between the japelaaien of the Aber- 
crombie Division and that of the Ex- 
change Division, and if his proposal 
were accepted, this disparity would be 
very considerably modified. The changes 
he proposed would also make the divi- 
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sions more in accordance with the 
principle of the Bill, which was that 
persons of similar pursuits should, as 
far as possible, be thrown into the same 
divisions. The Exchange Division was 
a working-class division, and the Aber- 
crombie Division was a commercial 
division, and the Exchange itself had 
actually been thrown out of the com- 
mercial division into the working-class 
division. He had a conversation with 
the Liberal Member for Liverpool, who 
would be in favour of transferring the 
Exchange and one or two streets round 
it into the commercial division. But it 
would be obviously too small a change, 
and if a change were at all desirable it 
should take the larger form which he 
had proposed. He thought it always 
best to discuss proposals of this kind in 
a perfectly candid spirit, and he con- 
fessed that one of his reasons for pro- 
posing the change was that it would 
give the Irish population of Liverpool a 
better chance of carrying another of the 
divisions of the City. The Scotland 
Ward Division, it was generally ad- 
mitted, would be a division in which an 
Irish National candidate would be almost 
certain of beating all comers, and if his 
proposal were carried, two out of the 
nine Members of Liverpool would be 
Irish National Members. He hoped 
that the time was long since past when 
such a prospect as this would be found 
alarming or irrational. Every respon- 
sible and intelligent politician in the 
House knew that there must be next 
Parliament in this House an over- 
whelming majority of Irish Representa- 
tives pledged to National principles, 
and supposing that there were 80, what 
possible harm could it be to have the 
number increased to 81 by an Irish 
National Member sitting for an English 
constituency? Numerically it would 
make no difference, but morally and 
politically it would make the greatest 
difference, and he ventured to say would 
be productive of the greatest benefit to 
the future relations between England 
and Ireland and between the Irish and 
English people in England. Every addi- 
tional opportunity legitimately afforded 
to Irishmen for the expression of their 
sentiments in that House was an en- 
couragement tv them to urge their 
claims and to seek redress of their 
grievances by peaceful and Constitutional 
methods. He hoped that even at this 
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late stage of the Bill the Conservative 
Leader would give the benefit of his 
support to the proposal. He thought 
he might say that the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) would 
not oppose the proposal if the Leader 
of the Opposition would rise in his place 
and say he had no objection to it; and 
he would strongly impress upon the 
Leader of the Opposition that he should 
present to the Irish people in England, 
forming 2,000,000 of its population, the 
agreeable and statesmanlike prospect of 
having their claims as strongly advo- 
cated by Conservatives as by Liberals 
in that House. As it was, even allow- 
ing the boundaries to remain as at 
ae the Irish population of the 

change Division would have a very 
large controlling force in the return of 
a Member for that division. No Member 
could be returned who had not the 
support of the Irish population, and they 
would have the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive candidate both fishing for the Irish 
vote, after the manner of a Dutch 
auction. The hon. Member concluded 


by moving his Amendment. 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 31, column 2, line 43, after the words 
“Lime Strect Ward,” to insert the words 
‘‘excepting that portion bounded by a line 
drawn from Moss Street through London Road 
and William Brown Street down to the junction 
between Byrom Street and Old Haymarket.’’— 
(Mr. T. P. O° Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WHITLEY, while admitting that 
the hon. Member for Galway had stated 
his case very fairly and moderately, yet 
expressed his hope that the Government 
would not accede to that Amendment, 
which involved a very serious alteration 
of the Bill. The Boundary Commis- 
sioners had very fully considered those 
matters on the spot; members of every 
Party in Liverpool, including the Irish 
Nationalists, had attended before them, 
and their decisions had met with the 
approval of the inhabitants at large, 
with very few exceptions. It would, 
therefore, be a strong thing now to 
upset all those decisions. This Amend- 
ment, moreover, would not only disturb 
two particular divisions, but would also 
have a very considerable effect on the 
other divisions of the city. Under these 
circumstances he hoped the House would 
pause before they accepted a proposal 


Mr. T. P. O' Connor 
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which would meet with the ree so 
of the inhabitants of Liverpool gene- 
rally. As the divisions stood the Irish 
Party were as fully represented as their 
numbers warranted, and to alter the 
boundaries so as to give the Irish Party 
an overwhelming majority in one of the 
wards would be prejudicial to the in- 
terests of Liverpool, and would meet 
with the condemnation of nine-tenths of 
the inhabitants of the city. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE observed 
that when the Bill was in Committee he 
had promised to consider this matter, if 
any agreement could be arrived at. 
When, however, he had begun to make 
inquiries, he had found that there was 
no general agreement of political Parties 
in Liverpool in favour of the proposal. 
The speech of the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had been 
moderate, and put the case from his 
point of view very clearly, and he was 
sure it was appreciated. He (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) could not speak with any 
local knowledge of Liverpool, and he 
had no knowledge of the changes which 
would be effected by the hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposal. As far as he could 
make out, one of his proposals would 
increase the population of one of the 
divisions, and the other would slightly 
diminish it. He could not agree with 
the hon. Member as to details; his lack 
of local knowledge would not justify 
him in attempting to do so. He, how- 
ever, believed, that the scheme of the 
Commissioners had met with general 
favour in Liverpool, and he thought 
that the Government would not be 
justified in altering it. 

Mr. HEALY was sorry to hear that 
the only reason of the Government for 
opposing this Amendment was based 
upon the opposition of the Conservative 
Party in Liverpool. The Liberal Party 
there were not opposed to it; their 
principal organ Zhe Datly Post being in 
favour of it. So far as he could gather, 
the right hon. Baronet had no objection 
himself to the proposal. He regretted 
very much that the Conservative Party 
desired to reduce the representation of 
2,000,000 of the Irish population to one 
Member, when the Protestant minority 
of a little over 1,000,000 in the Northern 
corner of Ireland was represented by no 
less than 20 Members. He could not 
say that this was very fair play which 
the Catholics of England were receiving 
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at the hands of the Conservative Party 
after they had jerrymandered the seats 
in Ulster. The Irish population were 
fully one-third of the population of 
Liverpool, which would be represented 
by nine Members in that House. It 
was not a very unreasonable request 
that they made of the Government to 
accord the Catholics of Liverpool two 
Members. The Conservative Party 
were the advocates of denominational 
education, and under ordinary circum- 
stances the Catholic population would 
be at one with them upon religious 
questions. He, therefore, regretted 
very much to see that the hon. Member 
who had acted as spokesman for the 
Conservative Party should have pre- 
vented the Catholics of Great Britain 
from obtaining an additional Member. 
He reminded the Conservatives that the 
English Catholic nobility had always 
been attached to the Conservative Party, 
and were some of the most bitter oppo- 
nents of Ireland. The single-Member 
system had worked the Irish Party 
enormous harm. He hoped the Con- 
servative Party would not contribute to 
the further estrangement of the Irish 
and Catholic population by following 
the Conservative Member for Liverpool 
into the Lobby. 

Me. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
should have been very glad if the gene- 
ral concurrence of the House had enabled 
the Government to give way and consent 
to the change proposed in the divisions 
of Liverpool. For his part, he thought 
it was much to be regretted that a cer- 
tain number of Roman Catholic Mem- 
bers were not returned by English con- 
stituencies ; and he should be glad to see 
any reasonable arrangement of consti- 
tuencies made by which that object 
could be effected. At the same time, he 
thought that hon. Members had some- 
what exaggerated the numbers of the 
Irish Roman Catholic population of 
England in placing it at 2,000,000. The 
last Census showed the number of Irish- 
born persons living in England to be 
562,000. 

Mr. HEALY: But what about their 
descendants ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE did not think 
that, even making allowance for them, 
the figures could be anything like 
2,000,000. Morever, the Irish Roman 
Catholics were spread over the whole of 
the country, and, except in the case of a 
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few towns, were in nothing like large 
numbers anywhere. The proportionof the 
Irish to the English in any district was 
therefore very small. Moreover, hon. 
Members had understated very much 
the Protestant population of Ireland in 
placing it only at 1,000,000. It should 
be recollected also that it bore a very 
different proportion to the Roman Ca- 
tholic in Ireland to that in which the 
Roman Catholic stood to the Protestant 
in England. Throughout Ireland the 
Protestants formed about a fourth of the 
population, and in Ulster were in a 
majority. It was impossible to state 
exactly what electoral power the Irish 
Roman Catholics would have in Eng- 
land; but in some constituencies they 
would undoubtedly have considerable 
influence. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS observed, 
that the House had nothing whatever 
to do with the question of whether 
Catholics should or should not be re- 
turned for particular portions of the 
constituency, but simply as to whether 
the Boundary Commissioners, looking 
at the Instructions placed before them, 
were right in the divisions which they 
had suggested for Liverpool. The way 
in which the hon. Member for Galway 
had brought forward the Motion did 
him great credit; but from his know- 
ledge of Liverpool he considered the 
Commissioners had come to a very 
sensible, natural, and rational division. 
He believed the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Whitley), who had just spoken, 
represented correctly the feeling of his 
constituents when he said nine-tenths 
of the inhabitants were averse to the 
proposed change. The question was 
not a Party one, and he should be sur- 
prised if the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Samuel Smith) did not confirm that 
statement. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH said, he had 
taken some pains to ascertain the feel- 
ing of the inhabitants of Liverpool on 
the subject, and he concurred with the 
remark of his Colleague that the feeling 
was almost unanimous against making 
any changes in the divisions of the city 
proposed by the Boundary Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: When the 
hon. Member speaks of the feeling being 
unanimous, he does not, of course, in- 
clude the Irish, who form one-third of 
the population. 
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Mr. SAMUEL SMITH said, no 
representations had reached him, and 
he had friendly relations with a large 
portion of the Irish population of Li- 
verpool, and hoped that those friendly 
relations would continue. So far as 
he could see, the proposed change 
would require a practical reconstitution 
of the whole Parliamentary borough. 
The Amendment would necessitate the 
division of several wards; whereas the 
scheme of the Boundary Commissioners 
coincided with the existing wards, and 
it would cause great confusion to break 
up the wards in the manner in which 
the hon. Member recommended. Even 
if the Amendment were adopted, it 
would not give the Irish | 9 ge a 
majority in this division. As the wards 
were constituted in the Bill, the Irish 
would number about one-fourth of the 
electors, and if a change were made 
as proposed the Irish electors would 
not exceed one-third. The Irish Party 
would not be in the position to return a 
Member under any circumstances. It 
had been charged against the Protestant 
population that they were not willing to 
permit Catholics in England to have re- 
eg en but he would remind the 

on. Member for Monaghan that within 
the last day or two the first steps had 
been taken for choosing Liberal candi- 
dates for Liverpool, and he believed 
there was every probability of an Irish 
Catholic being asked to contest the 
Exchange Ward. So far as he was 
concerned, he was entirely in favour of 
the just representation of Catholics in 
England. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, it was, no 
doubt, thoughtful of the Liberal Party 
managers to run a Catholic Liberal in a 
district in which he hoped to catch some 
Catholic votes. Even apart from Irish 
Nationalist considerations, but on the 
broadest ground of English common 
sense, this complaint should be attended 
to. But, apparently, the bigotry and 
prejudice of the English race, and that 
curious mixture of qualities which made 
them incapable of understanding any 
other race in the world, made the Go- 
vernment refuse this concession. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he re- 
gretted that the question had resolved 
itself into a religious one, and that 
an understanding upon the subject 
had not been arrived at by the Front 
Opposition Bench and the Govern- 
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ment. He objected to ure being 
brought to bear upon English Mem- 
bers by a separation being brought 
about between the English and the Irish 
elements in the great constituencies. He 
denied that there was any desire on the 
part of Conservatives to deprive any 
section of the community of a fair share 
of representation; but as the question 
was a particular one, dealing with the 
peculiarities of one special constituency, 
and not one of general principle, he felt 
bound, in case of a division, to give his 
— to the Government. 

r. BIGGAR said, it was a remark- 
able fact that both the Members of the 
Government who had spoken admitted 
that the Irish Members were right on 
the merits of the case; but still they 
were determined, acting on underground 
influences, to refuse the proposal, and, to 
suit the exigencies of Party, they re- 
fused to do justice to the Irishmen of 
Liverpool. It was, no doubt, a clever 
dodge for the Liberal managers to put 
up a Catholic Liberal in Liverpool ; but 
he thought in doing so they were over- 
shooting the mark. Such a man would 
be either a political renegade or an anti- 
Irishman, and the Irishmen of Liverpool 
would have nothing to do with him. 
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It being now a quarter before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed. 


Further Proceeding on Consideration 
of the Bill, as amended, deferred till 
Monday next. . 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
he desired to make a statement to the 
House with reference to the course of 
Business. He had already informed the 
House, and the Attorney General had 
likewise done so, that the Registration 
Bills were extremely pressing. They 
were even more pressing for the moment 
than the Redistribution Bill, and they 
must make some progress with regard 
to them, because of the necessity to pro- 
ceed with the voting lists. The duties 
im on the officers in consequence 
of the delay which had taken place were 
very great. Therefore, on Friday, it 
was pro to go forward with the 
Irish Registration Bill, the Scotch Bill 





being placed second. They had intended 
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to place all the three Bills for Friday ; 
but serious and very natural objections 
had been taken to setting down the 
English measure for that day. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH said, 
the House would remember, with refer- 
ence to the question of transferring the 
cost of preparing the voters’ lists from 
local rates to Imperial taxation, that 
after the vote which was given the other 
night the Prime Minister stated that 
the Government must take time to con- 
sider what course they should pursue, 
and he wished to ask whether that point 
would be again brought up during the 

ss of the Irish Registration Bill 
through Committee ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not think the point would be raised 
in Committee on the Irish Bill. He 
thought it would first come before the 
House in Committee on the English 
Bill, if raised by opponents of the pre- 
sent system, or it would come up on the 
Report of the Irish Bill. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Then the Government do not intend to 
move any Amendment which would have 
the effect of reversing the decision arrived 
at the other evening ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I am 
not aware of any such intention on the 
part of the Solicitor General for Ireland, 
or of the Irish authorities; and I think 
that if they had had any such intention, 
I should have heard of it. 

Mr. PARNELL asked that instruc- 
tions similar to those in the English Bill 
might be inserted in the Irish Registra- 
tion Bill; also, if it would be convenient 
for the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) to be in the House on Friday, 
in order to assist the Irish officials 
during the discussion of the Irish Bill ? 
He was sure if the right hon. Baronet 
could find time to be in the House, the 
result would be better progress and much 
greater harmony. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE was un- 
derstood to say that it would not be in 
Order for him to discuss that question. 

Ooronen NOLAN wished to know 
when the English Bill would come on? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: That 
must depend to some extent on the pro- 
gress made with the Irish Bill. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 30th April, 1885. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Brris — First Reading 
— Local Authorities (Expenses of Con- 
ferences) * (93); Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 6) * (94). 

Committee — Report — Federal Council of Aus- 
tralasia (69). 


Report—Criminal Law Amendment * (92), 

Third Reading —Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Labourers Act) (No. 2)* 
(64); Infants (78), and passed. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—RUSSIAN ADVANCE-—OCCU- 
PATION OF MARUCHAK. 
QUESTION, 


Eart DE LA WARR: I beg to ask 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs a Question of which 
I have given him private Notice—Whe- 
ther there is any truth in the report of 
the occupation of Maruchak by the 
Russians, and also of a further advance 
towards Herat ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, 
Sir Peter Lumsden, on the 23rd of April 
telegraphed— 

“‘ Just received from Governor of Herat in- 

telligence that Russians have advanced a post 
30 miles south of Pul-i-Khisti to Maruchak, on 
the Murghab.”’ 
On the 25th Sir Peter Lumsden merely 
alludes to the recent occupation of Maru- 
chak. Her Majesty’s Government are 
averse to giving publicity to mere re- 
ports; but the matter was so important 
that an answer was given yesterday in 
the House of Commons with regard to 
the information which had thus been 
received, and on which we had thought 
it right to make inquiries at St. Peters- 
burg. The Russian Ambassador in- 
formed me that his Government knew 
nothing of the Russian advance to 
Maruchak. Sir Edward Thornton, to 
whom I had addressed inquiries, replied 
on the 29th that the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs said that he could state 
positively that no Russian troops had 
advanced to Maruchak. Sir Peter Lums- 
den, in a telegram which arrived late 
yesterday evening, said that an Afghan 
express just in declared the report of a 
Russian occupation of Maruchak to be 
quite unfounded. 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL OF AUSTRALASIA 
BILL.—(No. 69.) 

(The Earl of Derby.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee on the said 
Bill.” —( The Zari of Derby.) 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
the House would remember the general 
substance of the discussion which took 
place the other evening on this Bill, and 
that the question at issue turned upon 
the adhesion of certain Australian 
Colonies to the 31st clause of the Bill; 
but since the second reading a very 
important Paper had been laid on the 
Table of the House. He had been 
criticized in a public paper for having 
said that the Colony of New South 
Wales had expressed its adhesion to 
this 31st clause, and had refused to 
enter the Union unless it were retained. 
The exact position was that neither New 
South Wales nor New Zealand had ex- 
pressed any formal opinion on the sub- 
ject. He thought that it was under- 
stood that if that clause did not remain 
a portion of the Bill there was no pro- 
bability that either of those Colonies 
would come in. There was another 
very important point in the matter. His 
statement the other night was that 
there were four Colonies — Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, and Tas- 
mania—in favour of the omission of 
that clause, and that two Colonies — 
New South Wales and New Zealand— 
were in favour of its retention. But 
from the Paper to which he had alluded 
he gathered that South Australia had 
expressed an opinion in favour of the 
retention of the clause. On the 17th of 
April a telegram arrived from the Go- 
vernor of South Australia in which he 
said the Government there were satis- 
fied with the Amendments agreed upon, 
one of which Amendments was the in- 
sertion of this particular clause. That 
was a very important matter, because, 
in the first place, it would be noticed 
that instead of there being four Colonies 
adverse to the clause and two favour- 
able to it, there were three in favour 
and three adverse to it; and, secondly, 
in the 30th clause of the Bill it was ex- 
pressly provided that the consent of four 
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Colonies should be required in order to 
make a Confederation, and the result 
would be that no confederation under 
the Bill might take place, which was 
greatly to be deplored. The i 
position of the Australian Colonies was 
that Victoria, Queensland, and Tas- 
mania were all in favour of the omission 
of this clause, and New South Wales 
and New Zealand required to give the 
matter more consideration, and, in fact, 
declined to express any formal opinion. 
There was, he thought, on all sides of 
the House a desire to encourage to the 
utmost and to facilitate the union and 
federation of the Colonies, believing it 
to be highly desirable in all respects; 
but, on the other hand, the difficulties 
which appeared were many, the delicacy 
of the position was very great, and it 
required great delicacy of touch in order 
to carry the matter through successfully. 
Therefore, while he had endeavoured to 
correct his statement of the other night 
so as to bring it in accordance with the 
exact and precise state of the case, he 
still adhered to the opinion that it was, 
on the whole, best to retain the 3lst 
clause in the Bill, as leading to the con- 
summation they all desired—namely, 
the adoption of this Federation. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, it was 
quite true that Victoria, Queensland, 
and Tasmania were against the reten- 
tion of the clause, that South Australia 
and West Australia accepted the Bill as 
it stood, and that New South Wales and 
New Zealand had not yet expressed any 
definite opinion. 


Motion agreed to; House in Com- 
mittee. 


Bill reported without Amendment; 
and to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


INFANTS BILL.—(No. 78.) 
(The Lord FitzGerald.) 
THIRD READING. 
Bill read 8* (according to Order). 


On Motion, ‘‘ That the Bill do pass?” 


Lorp NORTON said, he rose to move 
an Amendment on Sub-section 2 of 
Clause 3, which gave a mother power to 
appoint provisionally, by deed or will, 
a guardian or guardians to act jointly 
with the father after her death. He 
proposed to insert the following Pro- 
viso :— 
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«‘ But no such provisional appointment of - 
dians to act with the infant’s father shall take 
effect unless confirmed by the Court upon 
evidence sufficient in its judgment to prove that 
the father is unfit to be the sole quidie. os 
As the clause stood, a mother might 
appoint guardians to act with the father, 
unless the sanction of the Court should 
be refused. He thought it better, con- 
versely, that such appointment should 
be invalid unless confirmed by the Court. 
Every father should not be obliged to 
void a formal appointment by proving 
himself fit to be sole guardian. The 
hostile guardian should be made to show 
cause for his appointment at all. 


Amendment moved, 


In line 25, to leave out from} infant” to 
the end of the sub-section, and insert, “ But 
no such provisional appointment of guar- 
dians to act with the infant's father shall take 
effect unless confirmed ‘by the Court upon evi- 
dence sufficient in its Salament to prove that 
the father is unfitto be the sole guardian.”— 
(The Lord Norton.) 


Lorpv FITZGERALD said, he hoped 
their Lordships would not accept the 
Amendment, as it involved an essential 
inroad on the principle of the Bill, which 
was based on what was for “the wel- 
fare of the infant.’”” The Amendment 
sought to substitute ‘‘the moral unfitness 
of the father.” A dying mother anxious 
for the welfare of her children would 
naturally wish to nominate a guardian 
to act with the father if she knew that 
the latter was not a fit person to whom 
alone to intrust the welfare of his off- 
spring. Ifthe Amendment were agreed 
to, a guardian so nominated would not 
be able to act unless a Judge should be 
satisfied that the father was absolutely 
unfit to fulfil his paternal duties, and 
this condition precedent might fail to be 
established in cases where it would yet 
be of the greatest importance for the 
welfare of the children that the mother’s 
guardian should be accepted as the 
father’s coadjutor. It might be greatly 
for the welfare of the infant that the 
father should not be the sole guardian 
without imputing to him any moral 
delinquency. 

Lorpv INCHIQUIN said, he should 
support the Amendment. If it were in- 
serted in the clause the principle would 
be recognized that the father was the 
person primarily responsible for the 
welfare of his children, and that he had 
aright to be their sole guardian unless 
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— before a Court of competent juris- 
iction to be unfitted to exercise the 
right. If this principle were not estab- 
lished in the Bill, a guardian nomi- 
nated by the mother would in almost 
every case be confirmed in his position 
by the Courts of Law if appeal was made 
to them, for Judges would be loth to 
disregard the wishes expressed by a 
mother on her death-bed. The dual 
control of father and guardian which the 
clause contemplated would work well in 
very few cases indeed. 

Tue LORDCHANCELLOR said, that 
if this sub-section of the clause had been 
omitted an important class of cases would 
have been left wholly unprovided for. 
He was bound to admit that the present 
Amendment would not have that result ; 
but the reason why it was better to pro- 
vide for that class of cases in the manner 
proposed by the clause might be stated 
very shortly. In the first place, it was 
not plain how the Court would deal 
with the word “unfit,” and whether it 
might not lay on the person making 
the application a burden greater than 
ought to be done. Secondly, and con- 
nected with the same idea, there might be 
circumstances not of the gross character 
to which reference had been made, and 
not necessarily involving moral unfitness 
on the part of the father, which might 
make it highly desirable and almost 
necessary for the welfare of the infant 
that a guardian should be associated 
with him. Suppose there was a father 
not a profligate or drunkard, but impe- 
cunious, hiding here and there to avoid 
his creditors, and unable out of his own 
means to provide for his children. In 
the present state of the law with regard 
to the property of married women that 
case was much more likely to occur than 
before. The mother might have to pro- 
vide out of her own means for the main- 
tenance of the children, and at her death 
might dispose of those means for that 
purpose and desire to appoint a guar- 
dian to act with the father. He was 
not at all sure that the Court would say 
that such a case came underthe meaning 
of the word “unfit.” But he was quite 
sure that the Court would say that it 
was desirable that the guardian, if a fit 
and proper person had been appointed 
by the mother, should in such a case be 
associated with the father. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he felt that in discussing this question 
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they were likely to fall into a fallacy if 
they were to imagine that it was pos- 
sible in the majority of cases for the 
guardian to act with the father. He 
would be appointed against what the 
father conceived to be his rights, and 
would be received as an invader in the 
house. The children would be sub- 
jected to what had been called, with 
reference to political events, ‘‘ dual con- 
trol,’”’ and to all the evils attributed to 
that form of government. On every 
— the{two influences ‘would struggle. 

f there was a question of religion they 
would have the father teaching Pro- 
testanism and the guardian Roman 
Catholicism, or vice versd, or the father 
teaching Low Church doctrines and the 
guardian High Church doctrines, with 
the effect not that the child would take 
its choice, but that he would learn to 
disbelieve both. Again, with regard to 
morals. One view of life would be pre- 
sented by the father, another by the 
guardian, and the child would not ad- 
here to one or the other, but would 
take the negative result, and treat the 
question of morals as unimportant. The 
noble and learned Lord told the House 
that “‘ unfitness” was a thing very diffi- 
cult of proof, and, therefore, the father 
was to be ousted of his rights, not upon 
proof, but upon suspicion. Then his 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack spoke of the uncertainty of con- 
struction to which words would be ex- 
posed. That was true. The Court 
often applied to words a very different 
construction from what might have been 
intended by their author. Lord Cairns 
passed one of the most important 
measures with respect to real property 
which had been passed for many years. 
That measure was brought before the 
Court in a case which had attracted 
general attention, and Lord Cairns told 
him that the decision at which the Court 
had arrived in that very carefully-drafted 
Act of Parliament was the reverse of 
what was intended. When the noble 
and learned Earl told the House that 
the interpretation of the word “ unfit” 
would occasion very great difficulty, 
would not the interpretation of the word 
‘desirable’ also be difficult ? He was 
old-fashioned enough to believe that by 
the law of Nature and the law of God 
the father was the person who ought to 
have the care of his child, and that to 
disestablish the father altogether of his 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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rights and to say that the Judge should 
act solely with reference to his own view 
of ;the welfare of the infant would be to 
disregard rights held sacred from the 
beginning of our polity, and resting on 
far deeper foundations than most of 
those which we deemed firmly established. 
He hoped that the Amendment, which 
had been drawn in a spirit of com- 
romise, would be accepted by the 
ouse. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, 

In subsection (2.), line 25, to leave out from 
(“ death”) to (** infant ’’) in line 26, and insert 
(“if it be shown to the satisfaction of the court 
that the father is for any reason unfitted to be 
the sole guardian of his children.””)—( The Lord 
Inehiquin.) 

On question, That the words bg 
to be left out stand part of the Bill? 
Their Lordships divided :—Contents 53; 
Not-Contents 69: Majority 16. 


Clause 5 (Court may make orders as 
to custody). 

Earn BEAUCHAMP thought that 
Clause 5 ought to be carefully consi- 
dered, as it gave the Court an unlimited 
power respecting the management of 
children, even in the lifetime of the 
father. As the clause stood, a quarrel- 
some or vindictive wife might take pro- 
ceedings against her husband with re- 
spect to the children, and heavy costs 
might be incurred. How were those 
costs to be borne? The clause would 
be productive of much mischief and 
tend to promote matrimonial differences, 
unless it were safeguarded as Lord 
Cairns had proposed to safeguard it. 
He would, therefore, move as an Amend- 
ment the introduction of words limiting 
the operation of the clause to cases 
when the husband and wife were sepa- 
rated either by decree of the Court or 
by deed. Their Lordships had divided 
on this question last week ; but he would 
take the sense of the House again on 
the subject. 

Moved to insert at beginning of clause 
(“Where the father or mother of any infant 
are living separate under a separation by deed 
or decree of the court, or otherwise.’’)—The 
Earl Beauchamp.) 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he ob- 
jected to the Amendment on principle. 
It was not necessary that there should 
be a quarrel between husband and wife 
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for the intervention of the Court to be 
invoked. There might be reasonable 
differences of opinion, not inconsistent 
with amicable relations between the 

rties, which could only be satisfactorily 
settled by the Court. The Amendment 
was not only contrary to the spirit of 
the law of the Church, but was also 
against the policy of the law, which did 
not encourage, and, indeed, for a long 
time did not recognize, separation of 
husband and wife; and it was a hard 
thing to impose as a condition precedent 
to the grant of relief in such cases to a 
wife that she should leave her home and 
children. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he was 
surprised at the arguments of his noble 
and learned Friend. The clause was a 
mischievous one as it stood. There might 
be nothing wrong in the husband’s con- 
duct ; yet, because his wife entertained 
different views from him as to the bring- 
ing up of the children, or had a trifling 
difference with him, which good sense 
and good temper would have got over, 
a permanent quarrel was to be estab- 
lished between them, and the man was to 
be subjected to the annoyance and ex- 
pense of legal proceedings. There was no 
justification for interfering with the pre- 
sent law. No doubt, there were Peti- 
tions in favour of this clause; but, as 
he had often said, it was the discon- 
tented who petitioned, and though those 
who were satisfied with the existing 
law might be the overwhelming ma- 
jority, they were not heard of. He had 
asked the opinion of a learned Judge who 
had thought and written as much about 
our laws as any man, and his learned 
friend said—“ If two men ride on one 
horse one must ride in front.” He de- 
clared that rather than pass the clause in 
its present form he would hand over to 
the mother the whole government of the 
house and children. He did not intend 
to say anything uncivil of women, cr to 
suggest that they were particularly prone 
to mischief ; but undoubtedly this clause 
would give a wife great power of worry- 
ing her husband. He might not only 
have to pay his own costs in proceedings 
which she instituted, but probably the 
costs of his wife, for counsel and soli- 
citors were in divorce proceedings re- 
garded as ‘‘ necessaries,” for which the 
husband was liable. This would really 
add another to the terrors of matri- 
mony. 
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Lorpv BRABOURNE said, that it was 
his duty to make an earnest appeal to 
their Lordships not to accept this Amend- 
ment, which those who promoted this 
measure considered well-nigh fatal to 
it. Of this the House might be assured, 
since he (Lord Brabourne) had received 
many letters and communications to that 
effect from different parts of the country. 
He would respectfully entreat their Lord- 
ships not to consider the question now 
before them as if it was one affecting 
only or principally the class to which 
they themselves belonged. In that class 
the clause might, indeed, not be re- 
quired, and the Amendment might be 
innocuous. But in the poorer ranks of 
life such cases as the following some- 
times had to his knowledge occurred. 
A husband would leave his wife either 
to get work elsewhere, or to go on what 
was known as ‘‘a drunken spree.” 
During his absence the wife supported 
the children by her hard-won earnings. 
Thenthe husband would return, and it was 
more than doubtful whether the couple 
could in a legal point of view be held to 
have been living “separately.” As the 
law now stood, the husband could use the 
threat of removing the children from the 
custody of the mother to some place or 
person disapproved by her, as a means 
of extorting from her money to squander 
upon himself. By this clause as it 
stood, the wife could in such a case 
apply to the Court for an order as to the 
custody of the children. The Amend- 
ment of the noble Earl would enact 
that before she could so apply she 
must separate from her husband. But 
she might not wish to do this, and might 
still cherish a hope to reclaim him. He 
(Lord Brabourne) would leave the two 
noble and learned Lords who had spoken 
to discuss the question of costs. To his 
mind, there was a higher question in- 
volved ; here was a remedy which it was 
admitted on all sides that the wife 
should have, and he protested against 
its being made a precedent condition 
that she should separate from her hus- 
band. It was all very well to talk of a 
“dual control;’’ but all the legislation 
of late years upon these subjects had 
been in the direction of elevating the 
status of the woman, and giving her 
some share in the direction of her 
children and household ; and having pre- 
sented many Petitions from wives and 
mothers who took a deep interest in thig 
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question, on their behalf and in their 
names he earnestly asked the House to 
reject the Amendment. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 35; Not-Contents 69 : 
Majority 34. 


Lorpv DENMAN, in moving, as an 
Amendment, after Clause 5, to insert 
the following new clause :— 

«In case of the conduct of any father making 
it wrong for him to have the custody of his 
infant children or child, and if his wife, their 
mother, should have a separate household, she, 
by the order of the Probate and Divorce Court 
or other court of the High Court of Justice, or 
of the nearest county court, shall have all the 
rights which other householders possess, or raay 
in future at every election of Members 
of Parliament and at all other elections,”’ 


said, he could not expect their Lord- 
ships to admit a disfranchising clause in 
the Bill; but as on December 4, 1884, 
he alluded to the case of ‘‘ The King v. 
Greenhill,” 1836, referred to by his 
lamented Predecessor on July 28, 1839, 
he wished to show that some married 
women ought to have votes. 


Amendment negatived. 


On the Motion of The Lord Firz- 
GERALD, the following new Clause was 
inserted :—- 

“In England and Ireland the High Court of 
Justice, in any division thereof, and in Scot- 
land either division of the Court of Session, 
may, in their discretion, on being satisfied that 
it is for the welfare of the infant, remove from 
his office any testamentary ian, or any 
guardian appointed or acting by virtue of this 
Act, and may also, if they shall deem it to be 
for the welfare of the infant, appoint another 
guardian in place of the guardian so removed.”’ 

Amendment moved, 

After Clause 10, to insert as a new clause— 
(“ Nothing in this Act shall prejudice the sole 
authority of the father, as now recognized by 


law, in the matter of the religious education of 
his children.’’)—( The Lord Braye.) 


Lorp FITZGERALD said, he hoped 
the noble Lord would not press the 
Amendment, as he thought it would be 
introducing into the measure a danger- 
ous element. It was a well-settled 
principle, and he hoped it would not be 
shaken, that the children should be 
brought up in the religion of their 
father. There was nothing at all in 
the Bill to derogate from that, and he 
thought the Amendment entirely un- 


necessary. 
Lord Brabourne 
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Amendment Bill. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, if the framers of the Bill had no 
intention of altering the existing state of 
thelaw, why should they hesitate to affirm 
it by this Amendment? The tendency 
of the Bill appeared to be of an opposite 
nature, and to leave it toa County Court 
to decide what was most for the welfare 
of a child; and this might include the 
religious bringing up of a child. 

On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 7; Not-Contents 56: 
Majority 49. 

Clause disagreed to. 

Motion, ‘“‘That the Bill do pass,” 
agreed to; Bill passed accordingly, and 
sent to the Commons. 
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CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Earl of Dalhousie.) 
(xo. 92.) REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Clause 2 (Procuring woman to be a 
common prostitute or to enter a brothel). 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE moved 
an Amendment to the clause, so as to 
make the offence of procuration punish- 
able under the clause in all cases. As 
the provision stood, the offence was 
limited to cases in which the woman or 
girl, with respect to whom the crime 
should be committed, was under 21 
years of age. 

Amendment moved, in page 1, lines 10 
and 11, to leave out (‘‘ under twenty- 
one years of age.’’)—( The Earl of Dai- 
houste. ) 

Amendment agreed to; words left out 
accordingly. 

Lorp ABERDARE moved to insert 
the following clause after Clause 5 :— 

‘* Where, in case of any charge under this 
Act, any girl under 15 years appears to have 
solicited the offence, such solicitation shall be 
deemed an offence, and on conviction thereof 
the Court may require such girl to find securities 
for good behaviour, or sentence her to be sent 
to a certified reformatory school or such other 
certified institution as may hereafter be pro- 
vided for the reception of such juvenile of- 
fenders.” 

It had, he said, as their Lordships knew, 
been proved before a Select Committee 
that there had been cases in which girls 
had been enticed abroad for immoral 
purposes. It had been also proved that 
a considerable amount of juvenile im- 
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morality existed in this country, for the 
eure of which some provision ought to 
be made. But there were none of their 
Lordships prepared for the revelations 
made before the Committee. A short 
paragraph of their Report stated that 
the evidence proved beyond doubt that 
juvenile prostitution, upon an enormous 
scale, was increasing in England, and 
especially in London. It also said that 
the Committee were unable adequately 
to express their sense of the magnitude, 
both ina moral and physical point of view, 
of the evils thus brought tolight. The 
object of his Amendment was to suggest 
the application to those miserable chil- 
dren of that system of reformatory 
treatment which had obtained such suc- 
cess in the case of juvenile thieves. He 
thought the proper way of dealing with 
this subject would be by a Bill; but he 
was anxious to take this opportunity of 
bringing it before the House, if only by 
way of suggestion. He hoped his noble 
Friend would give an assurance that the 
question should be dealt with. Such an 
assurance would be satisfactory to the 
House and to the country. 


Amendment moved, 

After Clause 5, insert as a new clause :— 
“ Where, in case of any charge under this Act, 
or any charge of indecent assault, any girl 
under the age of fifteen years appears to have 
solicited an offence under this Act, or an in- 
decent assault, such solicitation shall be deemed 
an offence, and, on conviction thereof, the court 
may require such girl to find securities for good 
behaviour, or sentence her to be sent to a certi- 
fied home within the meaning of this Act.””— 
(The Lord Aberdare.) 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, that 
the noble Lord himself did not consider 
the clause was drawn in such a shape 
that the Government could consent to 
its insertion in the Bill. He need not, 
therefore, enter into any criticism of its 
wording. He would only say that his 
noble Friend had called attention to a 
most grave subject, with regard to which 
a very important recommendation had 
been made by a Committee of their 
Lordships’ House. There was nothing 
in this Bill to carry out that recommen- 
dation. It was not thought advisable 
to introduce into so short a Bill a matter 
for which such elaborate and complicated 
provisions would be required, as the 
establishment of these homes would 
involve. But he would bring to the 
notice of the Secretary of State what 
had been said by his noble Friend. 
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Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
THE EXPEDITION UP THE NILE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount HARDINGE rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he could give the House any 
information with respect to the present 
transport arrangements for conveying 
clothing and stores to the troops on the 
Nile? His noble Friend, he was sure, 
felt that the comfort and welfare of the 
troops on the Nile was a matter well 
worthy of his attention. He had heard 
from sources on which he could rely 
that the troops were in a very bad state 
as regarded their clothing. In some 
cases the clothing was all but falling off 
the backs of the men, and the troops 
were in an equally bad condition with 
regard to boots. Officers seemed to 
suffer alike with the men. So far as he 
was aware, no fresh clothing had reached 
them yet; and he should like to know 
what prospect there was of the troops 
getting the necessary stores? No doubt 
the transport difficulties were very great, 
for he was quite aware of the great loss 
of camels which the Army in the Soudan 
had sustained. In the march from 
Gubat to Korti the loss of camels was 
enormous, and it would appear that 
there had been no margin left for casual- 
ties in this respect. He had heard that 
the stores of clothing had not got be- 
yond Assouan, and he should be glad 
to be informed that his information was 
incorrect. He hoped his noble Friend 
would be able to say what the present 
and future transport arrangements were, 
and whether the troops were to wait for 
the rising of the Nile before they ob- 
tained fresh clothing. He might be 
told that all these matters were left to 
the General commanding, but the War 
Office was ultimately responsible; and 
they should know accurately and be able 
to impart such information, where the 
stores actually were, and what prospect 
there was of these stores reaching the 
regiments. Large sums of money had 
been subscribed in this country for the 
purchase of stores; but these would be 
useless if they did not reach their desti- 
nation. Ifthe health of the troops was 


to be secured, there should not only be 
2N2 
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sent out comforts of every description, 
but books and newspapers were in- 
valuable to men who were cooped up all 
day in straw huts, and who, after the 
excitement of a campaign, were so liable 
to sickness. It was stated that four 
weeks ago our men were entirely desti- 
tute of clothing and other necessaries. 
Tae Eart or MORLEY said, he 
was not at all surprised that the noble 
Lord should have asked this Question ; 
and he could assure him that anything 
which conduced either to the good 
health or to the comfort of the troops 
in the Soudan occupied the serious and 
earnest attention of the authorities who 
had tosupply their needs. With regard 
to transport, the position was this. 
They knew generally that certain means 
existed of conveying various articles to 
the troops; but those means were en- 
tirely in the hands of the General who 
commanded the lines of communication 
and the commanding officers. They, and 
they alone, determined what were the 
particular articles which were most in de- 
mand; and the orders of those officers, 
who were perfectly acquainted with the 
most pressing demands of the troops, 
must regulate what articles were sent 
out. The noble Lord was quite wrong 
in stating that the clothing had not 
got beyond Assouan. The stores of 
clothing and boots in Egypt were enor- 
mous, and there had been for a long 
time considerable stores at Wady Halfa. 
In the last detailed Report he ob- 
served that a steamer was now plying 
above Dongola, and had started more 
than four weeks ago with a large supply 
of clothing and necessaries required by 
the troops; and a distinguished officer, 
who had recently returned from the 
upper regions of the Nile, had informed 
him that at the time he left the General 
in command of the communications had 
stopped all supplies except those re- 
quired for pressing needs, and those 
were forwarded without delay. He 
trusted that by this time the clothes 
and boots had reached the men who re- 
quired them. He might mention that 
since the time referred to by the noble 
Lord some of the ‘troops had descended 
the Nile, and had, no doubt, met the 
supplies halfway. He could assure him 
that the difficulties of transport were 
very great indeed, and that the greatest 
efforts had been made to keep up the 
lines of communication by steamers and 


Viscount Hardinge 


{LORDS} 
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boats, and where these were not avail- 
able by camels. Everything that could 
possibly be done had been done to keep 
the troops supplied with what was 
necessary for their health and comfort. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE CAPE COLONY— 
CAPE TOWN AND SIMON’S BAY 
RAILWAY. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
has undertaken or intends to under- 
take the completion of the railroad be- 
tween Cape Town and Simon’s Bay and 
the Cape of Good Hope? The value of 
this railway, he submitted, had been 
pointed out by various Military Autho- 
rities ; and it was entirely upon military, 
and not upon commercial, grounds the 
undertaking should be completed. The 
communications by sea from Simon’s Bay 
to Table Bay were very long. If the 
line of railroad were completed it would 
be possible to establish barracks half- 
way, and the troops could be moved 
backwards and forwards, and it would 
be a good line of defence. He under- 
stood that the Government proposed to 
expend £90,000 upon the fortifications 
at Simon’s Bay; but the works of de- 
fence there would be absolutely useless 
unless they had the means of conveying 
troops to Simon’s Bay by railway. The 
only assistance asked in the matter was 
a sum of £50,000 for the construction of 
six miles of railway. He hoped the 
noble Eurl would take the question 
seriously into consideration, as from 
the best information he could obtain 
our defences were in a most imperfect 
condition. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, that he 
had gone closely into the question of the 
defences of these two places, both with 
good maps and also by having personally 
ridden over the ground ; and he had come 
to the conclusion that it was absolutely 
impossible to separate the defences of 
Simon’s Bay from those of Table Bay. 
The two must be considered as part of 
one defence, and it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the railway should be com- 
pleted. He was glad to find that his 
opinion was corroborated by that of 
the noble and gallant Lord (Lord 
Napier of Magdala). 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he did 
not think the noble Lord would expect 
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him to enter into controversy on the 
subject. He believed the noble Lord’s 
statement of facts was quite accurate, 
and he was very willing to defer to the 
high authority of the noble and gallant 
Lord opposite. There was no doubt that 
it was very desirable to connect these 
two places. But the question was—who 
was to make the railway, and who was 
to bear the expense? Within the last 
few days he had received a communica- 
tion from the Agent General of the 
Cape Colony conveying a proposal on 
the part of the Government of that 
Colony, which he intended immediately 
to refer to a small Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed by the Colonial and 
War Offices and the Admiralty. The 
subject would be at once taken into con- 
sideration. He had not seen the de- 
tails of the proposal, and could not, 
therefore, express an opinion upon it; 
but he was quite sure that whatever de- 
cision was arrived at that communication 
would not be lost sight of. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that it was extremely difficult to discuss 
these questions openly, because so man 
military considerations were involved. 
He quite agreed with the noble and 
gallant Lord behind him as to the great 
necessity of completing this railway. 
He was glad that the Colonial Secretary 
had undertaken to examine the subject ; 
but he was disposed to regret that it was 
to be referred to a Departmental Com- 
mittee, and that reference would involve 
a loss of precious time. No further facts 
could be ascertained, and there did not 
seem to be two opinions on the subject. 
The railway ought to have been taken 
in hand long ago; and he, with other 
noble Lords, had on several occasions 
urged the importance of this and other 
similar undertakings at a time when 
they might have been prosecuted more 
effectively, and at a less expense than 
was possible now. He urged with all 
the force in his power that there should 
be no unnecessary delay on the part of 
the Government in taking action in the 
matter. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH wished to add 
that means should be taken for the con- 
veyance of torpedoes from one port to 
the other. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 
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145}; Turbary (Ireland) * {146}; Land 
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Elections (Corrupt Practices) * [148]. 
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Orders {Poor Law) (No. 4) * [116]; Metro- 
— Streets Act (1867) Extension [137] ; 

edical Act (1858) Amendment [130], debute 
adjourned. 

Committee—Report—Barristers Admission (Ire- 
land) * [95-144]. 

Committee—Report—Third Reading—Industrial 
Schools (Ireland) * [96], and passed. 

Third Reading—Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
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PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 
—o—. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (POOR LAW) (No. 4) 
BILL.—[Brxx 116.] 


(Mr. George Russell, Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Order read, for resuming adjourned 
debate on Question [23rd April], “‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, it 
would be recollected by the House in 
reference to this matter that there was 
considerable opposition on the other side 
of the House the last time the Bill was 


under consideration. The Local Govern- . 


ment Board had carefully considered 
the question with regard to that part of 
the Bill relating to the parish of St. 
Benedict, Cambridge ; and they did not 
feel disposed in view of the opposition 
that had arisen to press their original 
suggestion. At the same time, in regard 
to the Amendment given Notice of by 
the hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Bulwer), it did not ap- 
pear thatacompromise would be arranged 
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to the satisfaction of the parties par- 
ticularly interested; and he thought, it 
would be waste of time to bring the 
suggested compromise forward. He 
would now ask that the second read- 
ing might be taken with the under- 
standing that when the Committee stage 
was reached the Local Government 
Board would withdraw all that part of 
the Provisional Order which related to 
St. Benedicts’, Cambridge, letting that 
matter come to an end in the present 
year. 

Mr. BULWER said, he had intended 
to oppose the Bill ; but he thought, if he 
correctly understood the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board, the necessity for that opposition 
to the second reading was removed. He 
understood that when the Committee 
stage was reached the Schedule to which 
he took exception dealing with the parish 
of St. Benedict—and it was only to that 
he objected—would be withdrawn from 
the Bill. Under those circumstances, he 
withdrew all opposition to the second 
reading. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, did he un- 
derstand the hon. Gentleman that what 
he said applied to both parts, the whole 
of the Bill as regarded the town of 
Cambridge ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, all as 
regarded the parish of St. Benedict. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he would 
suggest that the Local Government 
Board should withdraw the other part, 
leaving the whole of the town unaffected 
by the Order. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, the 
questions relating to both parishes were 
rather technical and complicated, and 
unsuited for discussion in the House at 
that period. If he were allowed to 
earry the Bill forward through this stage 
he would carefuily consider the whole. 
All that he now was prepared to do was 
to withdraw that part which related to 
the parish of St. Benedict, to which only 
opposition was now raised. That the 
Local Government Board were quite 
willing to do. He was quite ready to 
consult with the hon. Member (Mr. W. 
Fowler), before Committee was reached, 
as to the propriety of withdrawing the 
other part also. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


Mr, George Russell 


{COMMONS} 





(Jreland). 
QUESTIONS. 


—o—— 

SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 

(FINANCE, &c.) 

Mr. SALT asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, If he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a full statement of 
account as between this Country and 
the Transvaal; stating the original 
amount of debt due from the Trans- 
vaal, the amount received and remitted ; 
also the amounts of interest paid, ro- 
mitted, and now due ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): Yes, Sir; if 
the hon. Gentleman will move for such 
a Return it shall be given. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — BELFAST 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS—HOLY WOOD 
BURIAL GROUND. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that a letter, dated 
15th November 1878, was sent from the 
Local Government Board to the Belfast 
Board of Guardians, requesting to be 
informed how the Guardians propose 
that the expenses in the purchase of 
additional land for enlarging the Holy- 
wood Burying Ground should be charged, 
having regard to section 234 of ‘The 
Public Health Act, 1878;” whether it 
be true that the Guardians passed the 
following resolution in reply :— 

“That the Electoral Divisions situated in the 
county Down portion of the Union, with the 
exception of that portion of the Ballymacarrett 
Electoral Division included in the borough of 
Belfast, be the proposed area upon which to 
charge the expenses of purchasing the additional 
land referred to ;’’ 
whether it be true that, although the 
aforesaid resolution was neither disap- 
proved by the Local Government Board, 
nor rescinded by the Belfast Board of 
Guardians, the Guardians nevertheless, 
on the 28th January 1879, fixed a rate 
of one penny in the pound, under the 
Burial Grounds Act, on the rural por- 
tions of the Union, both in Antrim aad 
Down, outside the borough of Belfast ; 
whether it be true, as alleged, that that 
rate was made on the 24th June 1879, 
and levied without any sealed order from 
the Local Government Board, as required 
by section 234 of ‘‘ The Public Health 
Act, 1878 ;”’ and, if so, whether, with- 
out a sealed order, the Guardians had 
any power to levy a burial rate; whe- 
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_ther it be true that the hase-money 

for two acres additional land to Holy- 
wood Cemetery, and the cost of enclosing 
it by a wall and gate, was paid out of 
that rate; whether it be true that, after 
the Board of Guardians had paid 
£428 16s. 3d. for that purpose, the 
Local Government Board in November 
of the same year handed over the ceme- 
tery to the Holywood Town Commis- 
sioners as the Burial Board, without 
securing the repayment of any part of 
the aforesaid money ; whether it be true 
that, although the county Antrim is se- 
parated from the said cemetery by Bel- 
fast Lough and the borough of Belfast, 
and can derive no benefit from it, that 
the ratepayers have been compelled to 
pay about £250 of the entire cost of ex- 
tensions; and, whether the Local Go- 
vernment Board will direct their auditor 
to inquire into and make a report on 
this subject ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The circumstances detailed in this Ques- 
tion have been the subject of a corre- 
spondence which appears to disclose a 
case for a further inquiry, and the Local 
Government Board will proceed to make 
it. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—SUB- 
CONSTABLE M‘CORMIOK. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether a sub-constable of police named 
M‘Cormick, now on duty in Magherafelt, 
was removed from Coleraine and reduced 
from the rank of sergeant for a criminal 
offence ; whether M‘Cormick was crimi- 
nally prosecuted for the foregoing 
offence; whether other misconduct is 
alleged against him; and, what course 
will be taken in his case ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Constable M‘Cormick was never removed 
or reduced in rank for a criminal offence, 
nor was he ever charged with such an 
offence. He was once guilty of conduct 
which was held to amount to a construc- 
tive assault, for which he was removed 
from charge and seriously cautioned. 


NAVY (SHIPS, &c..—-MANUFACTURE OF 
GUNS. 

Mr. CHARLES PALMER asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
any action has been taken to carry out 
the recommendation of the Committee 
on the building and repairing of Her 
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Majesty’s ships, viz., that the entire re- 
sponsibility of the manufacture of guns 
for the Navy should rest with the Ad- 
miralty, and be quite separate from the 
War Department; and, whether the 
only reasons for not carrying out those 
recommendations are questions of book- 
keeping between the two Departments ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY : No action 
has yet been taken. Many important 
questions, in addition to that of book- 
keeping, must be considered before any 
change is made. We shall not certainly 
lose sight of the recommendations of the 
Committee. 


LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS)— 
WANDSWORTH POLICE COURT. 
Srr TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 

the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether the magistrates sit- 
ting in the Wandsworth Police Court, 
Mr. Paget and Mr. Shiel, have written 
to him to say that, in their opinion, the 
existing state of the Court is “a dis- 
grace to the Metropolis, and calculated 
to bring the administration of the Law 
into contempt;’’ and, whether he can 
now state the nature of the arrangements 
which have been made for the removal 
of the Court to more commodious pre- 
mises ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that the Treasury had sanc- 
tioned the expenditure of certain sums 
on the Police Court in question ; and he 
had requested the First Commissioner 
of Works to take the matter in hand, 
and see what was best to be done. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — AS- 
SISTANT CLERKS TO COUNTY 
INSPECTORS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether a circular was issued on the 
12th of October last by the Inspector 
General of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, putting an end to the arrangement 
by which the offices of assistant clerks 
to county inspectors were occupied by 
sergeants of the force ; whether all the 
sergeants deprived of office by the cir- 
cular, except one, Sergeant Bratton, 
were Catholics; and whether Sergeant 
Bratton has since been appointed Chief 
Clerk at Athlone; whether there were 
any Catholics, and, if so, how many, 
among the sergeants, about ten in num- 
ber, who have been retained in the 
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county inspectors’ offices in contraven- 
tion of the circular; whether thirty-six 
constables were examined at the depét 
last November, with a view to the ap- 
pointment of the most suitable to be 
clerks to county inspectors; who exa- 
mined and valued the papers of the can- 
didates ; were the candidates informed 
of the result of the examination ; how is 
the fact explained that every one of the 
competing constables since appointed 
clerk to a county inspector is a Pro- 
testant ; and, whether, notwithstanding 
the circular of the 12th of October, dis- 
continuing sergeant clerks, the Pro- 
testant constable clerks who since at- 
tained the rank of sergeant are per- 
mitted still to hold the clerkships ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
The Inspector General informs me that 
he found it necessary to make the order 
referred to for disciplinary and other 
reasons. Exceptions were made in some 
cases where the duties were of greater 
importance ; and of eight sergeants re- 
tained in these circumstances six are 
Roman Catholics. In consequence of 
the order seven sergeants had to revert 
to ordinary duty. Five of these were 
Roman Catholics and two were Pro- 
testants. Of these seven, two Roman 
Catholics and two Protestants have been 
since re-appointed to vacancies, and 
Sergeant Bratton is one of these. The 
examination referred to was most care- 
fully conducted, and the candidates who 
were unsuccessful were so informed. 
The men who took the first two places 
were Roman Catholics and received the 
first appointments. Out of eight ap- 
pointments made three were Roman 
Catholics. Two assistant clerks, a Pro- 
testant and a Roman Catholic, have 
attained the rank of sergeant since the 
issue of the order, and both have been 
required to revert to ordinary duty. I 
give these details with the view of 
showing the absolute want of founda- 
tion for the allegations of partiality on 
the score of religion; but I must again 
point out the’undesirability of Questions 
of this kind in reference to a disciplined 
force in which promotions are made on 
the ground of merit alone. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—AMALGAMA- 
TION OF NEWPORT AND WESTPORT 
POOR LAW UNIONS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


alr. Seaton 


{COMMONS} 








Police. 
with reference to a project to amalga. 
mate the Newport with the West 
Poor Law Union, What effect has been 
produced upon the Local Government 
Board by a unanimous resolution of the 
Westport Board, adopted on the 19th 
ultimo, condemning the bac of amal. 
gamation, pointing out that it would al- 
most double the average rate of the 
Westport Union; that there would be a 
distance of over forty miles hetween some 
of the districts in the new Union and the 
Workhouse, and that it would be im- 
possible to collect the rates, and scarcely 
possible even to procure collectors; whe- 
ther the Local Government have con- 
sidered and framed any alternative 
schemes of amalgamation or alteration 
of Unions by which the needs of the 
poor may be more adequately met, and 
the pressure of the poor rate be more 
equally distributed than by the scheme 
projected; what steps have been taken 
to ascertain the opinions of the rate- 
payers and others affected; and, whe- 
ther, having regard to the pressure of 
the general question of Union amalga- 
mation in Ireland, the Local Govern- 
ment Board will suspend any scheme 
confined to individual Unions until the 
general question has been considered ? 
Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Local Government Board have the 
resolution of the Westport Guardians at 
present under consideration, and hope 
soon to address them on the subject. I am 
not aware of any alternative schemes 
being under consideration. Opportunity 
was given of expressing their views to all 
parties interested at the inquiry which 
was held, of which notice was given to 
all the Unions adjoining Newport. 
There is no general question of amalga- 
mation of Unions in Ireland under eon- 
sideration that would make it advisable 
to suspend action in any particular case. 
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LAW AND POLICE—WANDERING 
LUNATICS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to several 
cases recently reported, in which work- 
house authorities refused to receive, even 
temporarily and pending inquiry, wan- 
dering insane persons for whom recep- 
tion orders were duly made by police 
magistrates ; whether, in consequence of 
such refusal, these unfortunate lunatics 
had to be kept for a considerable time 
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in the police cells, where no proper ac- 
commodation exists, at great inconveni- 
ence to the police and serious risk to 
themselves; whether the Lunacy Com- 
missioners have taken any notice of these 
eases, or offered any suggestion as to 
the best method of dealing with them; 
and, whether he will give peremptory 
orders in the proper quarter to arrange 
for the immediate reception of insane 
persons presented under the order of a 
police magistrate, until they can be exa- 
— and their cases properly dealt 
with 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that he had answered a 
Question on that subject put to him the 
other day ; and he had then stated that, 
in his opinion, the proper place for these 
unfortunate persons was neither a police 
cell nor a prison, but in a workhouse. 
But great difficulties had been raised by 
workhouse authorities in regard to the 
subject ; and he, therefore, would pro- 
pose in the Lunacy Bill now before the 
House of Lords to introduce some clause 
to clear up the matter. 
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POOR LAW (IRELAND)—SALARIES OF 
TEACHERS IN WORKHOUSES. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, in reference to workhouse teachers, 
What is the average salary of workhouse 
teachers in Ireland; what is the value 
of the weekly rations allowed them; 
what has been the average increase of 
salary to workhouse teachers during the 
past ten years; what compensation, if 
any, has been given to workhouse teachers 
for gratuities withdrawn by the Com- 
missioners of National Education upon 
the passing of the Act of 1875; what is 
the average length of service of a work- 
house teacher; is the whole of a work- 
house teacher’s time devoted to the care 
of the children in charge and to the dis- 
charge of other workhouse duties; and, 
is it trae that, for several years past, 
the salaries of workhouse teachers have 
been paid from the Consolidated Fund 
and not from Poor Rates ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
have not had time to obtain the infor- 
mation asked for. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—UNION HALL PIER, CO. CORK. 

Coronet COLTHURST asked the Se- 

cretary to the Treasury, When the pier 
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at Union Hall, county Cork, will be 
commenced ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: This pier is one of 
those included in the complete scheme 
of the Fishery Piers and Harbours 
Commissioners which has just been 
sanctioned. The necessary formal steps 
and the preparation of contract draw- 
ings will be proceeded with as soon as 
possible ; but some little time must ne- 
cessarily elapse before the actual com- 
mencement of the work. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—CRIMINAL 
LUNATIC ASYLUM, DUBLIN—ESCAPE 
OF PATIENTS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Is it true that the residents in the 
neighbourhood of the Criminal Lunatic 
Asylum near Dublin lately memoralised 
the Government on the subject of the 
escape of patients, stating that they 
were afraid to live in the locality in con- 
sequence ; whether a considerable force 
of constabulary has consequently been 
placed on duty there day and night; 
whether escapes have multiplied under 
the present management; and, whether 
he will lay the report of the inquiry 
held into the matter in January last 
upon the Table? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
There has no such remonstrance been 
received from the residents in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Asylum. Constabulary 
have been employed to guard the Asy- 
lum during certain structural altera- 
tions, with the view of securing the safe 
custody of the inmates. Some escapes, 
unfortunately, occurred before the police 
were sent; but none have happened 
since. A Departmental Committee has 
recently made a Report on the Asylum ; 
but Reports of this character are always 
regarded as confidential. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIO REGU- 
LATION ACT—RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether, 
since the Railway Commission has full 
powers to deal with preferential rates to 
Foreign goods, the Board of Trade will 
exercise the powers imposed by the 4rd 
section of the Traffic Act, 1854, and in- 
struct the Attorney General to take pro- 
ceedings before the Railway Commis- 
sioners to enforce the provisions of the 
Traffic Act ? 
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Mrz. CHAMBERLAIN The section 
referred to by the hon. Member merely 
authorizes the Board of Trade to certify 
to the Attorney General in case of a vio- 
lation or contravention of the Act of 1854, 
and upon this certificate it is lawful for 
the Attorney General to apply to the 
Court. The Act of 1854 has, however, 
been amended by the Regulation of 
Railways Act, 1873. The Act of 1873 
permits a complaint of a contravention 
of Section 2 of the Act of 1854 to be 
made, not only by a person aggrieved, 
but by any person appointed by the 
Board of Trade, or by a Municipal or 
Public Corporation, if furnished with a 
certificate from the Board of Trade. 
Local Authorities have availed them- 
selves of this power; and it appears to 
me that any allegation of preferential 
rates would be more properly and more 
effectually brought under the notice of 
the Commissioners by such Local Autho- 
rity than by the Board of Trade. 


, ARMY—BILLETING AT DOWN- 
PATRICK. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he is aware that 
the Oatholic clergy of Downpatrick 
strongly object to the arrangement by 
which one hundred and ninety men, 
recruits of the 5th battalion Royal Irish 
Rifles, now billeted upon the licensed 
vintners of the town, are lodged in a 
number of houses, some of them not 
certified lodging houses, and as to the 
sufficiency of the sleeping accommoda- 
tion of which there is considerable doubt; 
whether there is a number of unoccupied 
houses in the town, one of them large 
enough to accommodate eighty men; 
whether the Government lately paid 
£1,000 for the tenant right of a piece of 
land adjacent to the town, to be occupied 
by the whole battalion when it assembles; 
and, whether for economy, and for other 
reasons, the Government, instead of con- 
tinuing to pay 4d. a-night for each man, 
will make use for their accommodation 
of the ground it has bought, or of the 
unoccupied houses ? 

Mr. BRAND: I have made inquiries 
of the General Officer Commanding at 
Belfast, with the following result :—No 
complaints have been made by the Catho- 
lic clergy. The billeting arrangements 
are satisfactory. There is not sufficient 
accommodation in unoccupied houses in 
Downpatrick for 190 men, nor is there 
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any single unoccupied house which would 
accommodate 80 men. Thereis acamp- 
ing ground at Downpatrick, and after 
to-day it will be used. It is not cus- 
tomary to encamp troops at an earlier 
date than the Ist of May. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
MONAGHAN LICENSING SESSIONS. 
Lorpv ARTHUR HILL asked Mr. 

Solicitor General for Ireland, Whether 
it is the case that, at the late Quarter 
Sessions in Monaghan, a man named 
Murray applied for a transfer of alicence, 
which was refused by the County Court 
Judge, and the house shut up; whe- 
ther, notwithstanding such refusal, the 
magistrates at the following Petty Ses- 
sions granted a protection order for the 
same house to a man named Rafferty, 
although it was proved at the Quarter 
Sessions that Rafferty had sold to 
Murray; and, whether the Petty Ses- 
sions Court has the legal right to re- 
open a public-house, closed by order of 
the Quarter Sessions Court; and what 
steps the-Government propose to take in 
the matter ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): I am in- 
formed that the reason for the refusal 
mentioned in the first paragraph was, 
that Rafferty had not himself got a 
licence, and, therefore, had no right to 
sell drink. Rafferty, however, had 
beught the licensed house for a man 
named M‘Nally, and Rafierty should 
have been the person to have applied at 
the Quarter Sessions. Rafferty has since 
obtained under Section 12 of the Licens- 
ing Act of 1874 a protection order, and 
an application for a transfer can bemade 
in proper form and the mistake rectified. 
There are no special circumstances, and 
I do not think any illegality has been 
committed. 


PARLIAMENT—PALACE OF WESTMIN- 
STER—VENTILATION OF THE 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether any of the recommendations of 
the Select Committee which inquired 
last Session into the ventilation of the 
House have been carried out; and, whe- 
ther he proposes to move the re-appoint- 
ment of the Committee, in accordance 
with the suggestion made in their 
Report ? 
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Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: Ac- 


cording to the recommendation of the 
Select Committee, the Local Authority has 
elosed the ventilation gratings of the 


sewer in the roadway to the west of | p 


Westminster Hall. In accordance also 
with the suggestion of the Committee, 
the President of the Local Government 
Board directed Major Tulloch to inspect 
and report on the sewerage arrange- 
ments of the Houses of Parliament. 
Major Tulloch, who probably had not 
sufficient time at his disposal to make an 
exhaustive examination, advised that 
certain alterations should be made. The 
expediency of these proposals was 
doubted by the officers responsible for 
the drainage system ; and a protracted 
and complete examination, accompanied 
by numerous and careful experiments on 
the movement of the air in the main 
sewer, under the personal superintend- 
ence of Mr. Prim, has confirmed the 
doubt. Sir Robert Rawlinson, the Chief 
Engineering Inspector of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, has, on behalf of his 
Board, made an additional Report, which 
does not bear out the opinions expressed 
by Major Tulloch. A complete Report, 
containing a detailed account of all the 
experimental data which have been ob- 
tained, will very shortly be completed. 
I may add that, so far as the drainage 
system of the Houses of Parliament is 
concerned, the results of the inquiries are 
extremely re-assuring. It does not at 
present appear that there is any reason 
for the re-appointment of the Select 
Committee. 


CENTRAL ASIA— AFGHANISTAN—EN- 
GAGEMENTS WITH THE AMEER. 
Mr. FRANCIS BUXTON asked the 

Under Secretary of State for India, 

When the pledge was first given, to the 

present Ameer of Afghanistan, that Her 

Majesty’s Government would be respon- 

sible for the integrity of Afghan 

territory, whether such a policy was 
supported both by the late and the pre- 
sent Government; and, in what docu- 
ment or documents any such pledge is 
to be found ? 

Mx. J. K. CROSS: The engagement 
to the Ameer was as follows :— 

_“Your Highness has requested that the 
views and intentions of the British Govern- 
ment with regard to the position of the ruler 
at Cabul in relation to foreign Powers should 
be placed on record for your Highness’s infor- 
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mation. The Viceroy and Governor General 
in Council authorizes me to declare to you that 
since the British Government admit no right of 
interference by foreign Powers within Afghan- 
istan, and since both Russia and Persia are 
ledged to abstain from ail interference with 
the affairs of Afghanistan, it is plain that your 
Highness can have no political relations with 
any foreign Power except with the British 
Government. If any foreign Power should 
attempt to interfere in Afghanistan, and if 
such interference should lead to unprovoked 
aggression on the dominions of your Highness, 
in that event the British Government would be 
prepared to aid you to such extent and in such 
manner as may appear to the British Govern- 
ment necessary in repelling it; provided that 
your Highness follows unreservedly the advice 
of the British Government in regard to your 
external relations.’’ 


This engagement was given in a letter 
from Sir Lepel Griffin to Abdurrahman 
Khan on the Ist of August, 1880, and 
was renewed in the same terms in two 
letters from the Viceroy to the Ameer 
of the 22nd of February and 16th of 
June, 1883. The first of these letters 
is printed in Afghanistan, No. 1, of 
1881, page 40 ; the two latter in Central 
Asia, No. 1, 1884, pages 72 and 85. As 
regards the policy of the late Govern- 
ment, on which I would rather not ex- 
press an opinion in answer to a Question, 
particulars will be found in the various 
Papers presented to Parliament on the 
subject of Afghanistan while they were 
in Office. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: Have 
the Government got the Ameer’s an- 
swer ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The answer of the 
Ameer was contained in the same Paper 
as the first three letters. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Had 
the Ameer at that time been recognized 
by the whole of Afghanistan ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: He had been re- 
cognized by the British Government. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I wish toask, 
whether Sir Lepel Griffin’s letter of 
June 14, 1880, did not contain the fol- 
lowing passage, with these reserva- 
tions :— 

“The British Government are willing you 
should establish one Afghanistan, including 
Herat, the ion of which cannot be gua- 
ranteed to you, though the Government are 
not disposed to hinder any measures you may 
take to obtain possession of it.’’ 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I think it would 
be convenient if my hon. Friend will 
give Notice of a Question of that 
kind. 
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FISHERIES (IRELAND)—THE SHANNON 
SALMON FISHERY. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (for Colonel Krxe- 
Harman) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If 
he will give a Return of the number 
of fixed and movable engines for the 
capture of salmon in the tidal portions 
of the River Shannon, each descrip- 
tion of net separately; the locality 
in which those nets are fished; the 
names of the owners of same; and 
the amount of licence paid for each 
class of net or engine; and, of the num- 
ber of fixed engines that were in exist- 
ence in the lower waters (tidal) prior 
to the Act of 1863; how many of those 
engines were abolished by that Act; 
and the number of same that have sub- 
sequently been reinstated by the In- 
spectors of Irish Fisheries ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
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was understood to say that he had written 
to the hon. and gallant Member on the 
subject. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) —POST- 
MASTER OF MOUNTFIELD 
POST OFFICE. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether sub-constable Thomas 
Donnelly stationed at Carrickmore, 
county Tyrone, has purchased a farm 
in the locality and applied for the 
mastership of Mountfield Post Office, 
he being still a member of the Royal 
Trish Constabulary ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: In reply 
to the hon. Member, I have to say that 
the nomination for this office does not 
rest with me, but with the Patronage 
Secretary to the Treasury. Ican inform 
the hon. Member that the noble Lord 
has not yet made any appointment to 
the office, and, I believe, does not con- 
template giving it to the officer to whom 
the hon. Member refers. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS — CARMEEN DIVISION, 
COOTEHILL UNION—THE INQUIRY. 
Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

If it is a fact that the clerk of Cootehill 

Union made the following statement in 

his letter to the Local Government 

Board, No. 14,583—84, in answer to 

the allegations made against him by 

Mr. Owen M‘Cabe, candidate, and Rev. 
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F. M‘Kenna, P.P. his nominator, para- 
graph 11; 

“ This wy rie (Carmeen) ‘‘is held in 
trust by the persons named” (Most Rev. Dr, 
Donnelly, &c) ‘‘ who lodged separate statements 
of claim on a valuation of £119, on which I 
allowed four votes, &c. ;"’ 
if it is a fact that the clerk confirmed 
the above statement, with 25 others, by 
solemn oath at the subsequent inquiry, 
July 8th, 1884, before Mr. Armstrong, 
Local Government Board Inspector; if 
it is a faet that the clerk did not allow 
any property votes on the said property 
of Carmeen, for which the Rev. F. 
M‘Kenna, P.P. Latton, was proxy, and 
at whose residence the voting paper was 
left, inasmuch as the clerk alleged, at 
the counting of votes, that the property 
voting papers of the townland of Latton 
were missing, and could not be pro- 
duced ; that the clerk swore at the in- 
quiry, 8th July, he could not find the 
Property voting papers of the townland 
of Latton at the counting of votes, and 
of course did not allow them; that the 
fact that the clerk did not allow any 
property votes for Carmeen is notorious, 

aving occurred in the board room in 
the presence of all interested, and sworn 
to at a public inquiry, and is in the 
knowledge of the Local Government 
Board; and, if it is a fact that Mr. 
Owen M‘Cabe and Rev. F. M‘Kenna, 
P.P. have again and again directed in 
a special manner the attention of the 
Local Government Board to the contra- 
dictory swearing of the clerk in this 
matter ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The matter referred to in this Question 
has already been the subject of a Ques- 
tion asked by the hon. Member for 
Louth. I must refer the hon. Member 
to an answer given on the 24th of April, 
1884. 


EGYPT (AFFAIRS OF THE SOUDAN)— 
THE MILITARY SITUATION. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther, since the cessation of active hos- 
tilities, any communications have been 
received from Lord Wolseley or Sir 
Evelyn Baring as to the extent of the 
influence or power of the Mahdi in the 
Soudan, and more particularly in that 
part of the country north of Korti; and, 
if so, whether there is any objection to 
laying them upon the Table of the 
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House; and, whether, as further offen- 
sive operations are not at present con- 
templated, there is now any objection 
to at once gecesi | so many of the 
troops at or about Suakin as are not 
required for the protection of that place 
and its immediate neighbourhood into 
some healthier and more convenient 
quarters, where they would be equally 
available for active service elsewhere in 
case of need ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Since the Government decided to review 
their policy with regard to the Soudan, 
we have been in communication both 
with Sir Evelyn Baring and with Lord 
Wolseley upon the whole subject; and 
some of the despatches and telegrams 
received from them can certainly be 
said to touch upon the subject referred 
to in the first part of the Question. These 
communications, however, cannot be 
said to be complete, and some of them 
are of an extremely confidential cha- 
racter. I doubt very much whether it 
is possible at present to lay on the 
Table Papers which would add ma- 
terially to the information in possession 
of the House. Ishall, of course, from 
time to time revise the Correspondence 
which has taken place, with a view to 
seeing whether further information can 
be laid on the Table. With regard to 
the latter part of the Question, Lord 
Wolseley has just left Cairo for Suakin, 
with a view to report upon the military 
situation there. Until we have received 
that Report it will not be possible to 
say what number of troops may be re- 
moved from that place. Although I 
have no reason for thinking that the 
health of the troops is endangered, it is 
patbonse that some portion of them will 

removed. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
May I ask what steps the Government 
propose to take to protect the friendly 
tribes in the neighbourhood of Suakin 
and the friendly tribes on the Nile, 
ascend in the neighbourhood of 

ongola? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
These questions are both included in the 
subjects on which we are in communi- 
eation with Lord Wolseley. Until we 
have received further Reports upon 
them, and until we bave arrived at 
& more definite conclusion as to the 
whole policy in the Soudan, I do 
not think an answer can be given to 
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the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Member. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Does the Govern- 
ment understand that the presence of 
a British Army is necessary for the pro- 
tection of the friendly tribes ; and ifit is 
necessary will a British Army be re- 
tained there ? 

LNo reply. | 


THE PAPAL SEE—DIPLOMATIC COM- 
MUNICATIONS WITH THE VATICAN— 
MR. ERRINGTON. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
With reference to the following state- 
ment in The Times of the 28th April :— 

**Our Correspondent in Rome informs us 
that, if the Vatican proceed, and persists in 
nominating Dr. Walsh rather than Dr. Don- 
nelly, who is patronised by the English Go- 
vernment, Mr. Errington, who is officially in- 
trusted with the duty of settling with the Holy 
See ecclesiastical questions connected with Eng- 
land, will immediately leave Rome ; ”’ 
whether he will lay upon the Table a 
Copy of the instructions of Government 
to Mr. Errington; and, whether his 
withdrawal from Rome would be fol- 
lowed by the declaration usual in such 
cases ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
No instructions have been given to Mr. 
Errington, so it is not in my power to 
lay them on the Table of the House. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
noble Lord, having regard to the as- 
surances given by the Prime Minister, 
and by the noble Lord himself in 1883, 
that a record would be made from time 
to time, and kept in the Foreign Office, 
of Mr. Errington’s proceedings, whether 
there is any objection to laying on the 
Table the record of 1883 of Mr. Erring- 
ton’s visit to Rome? Also whether the 
present visit is the subject of official 
record; and whether any Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government is in com- 
munication with Mr. Errington in re- 
spect to the vacant Archbishopric of 
Dublin ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
The understanding given in 1883 was 
that a record mt be kept for the 
information of successive Secretaries 
of State. I stated, in reply toa Ques- 
tion on June 11, 1883— 


“No Department of the Foreign Office will be 
charged with making and keeping the record of 
any co with Mr. Errington, The 
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record of it will eventually be placed in the 
archives of the Office for the information of 
successive Secretaries of State.””—(3 Hansard, 
[280] 219.) 

Mr. SEXTON : Would there be any 
objection to laying that record, or any 
portion of it, on the Table? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes, Sir. I have no power at all to un- 
dertake to lay any portion of these 
communications upon the Table of the 
House. 

Mr. SEXTON : Isthe present visit of 
Mr. Errington to Rome the subject of a 
similar record ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: If 
the hon. Member desires to ask me any 
further Questions, he had much better 

lace them on the Paper. He can see 

m my answer that no department of 
the Foreign Office is charged with keep- 
ing this record; and as I only represent 
the Foreign Office in the House, I am 
not in a position to reply to the Question 
of the hon. Member, at least now. 

Mr. SEXTON : I shall ask to-morrow 
whether the visit of Mr. Errington to 


Rome is being made the subject of a 
record ? 
Mr. HEALY: Might I ask the noble 


Lord whether it is the intention of the 
Government to continue Mr. Errington 
as Ambassador to Rome after the next 
General Election ? 


[No reply. | 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—SALE OF THE 
“ KINFAUNS CASTLE” TO RUSSIA. 
Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD asked 

the President of the Board of Trade, 

Whether the steamship Kinfauns Castle 

is now the property of the Russian Go- 

vernment, and is being fitted out for 
warlike purposes; and, if so, whether he 
will inform the House from whose and 
to what name the said ship was trans- 
ferred, and the date of the transaction ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I am not 
aware whether or not the Kinfauns Castle 
is actually the property of the Russian 

Government; but she was purchased on 

behalf of the Russian Volunteer Fleet 

Society. Nor am I able to say whether 

she is being fitted out for warlike pur- 
ses. I am informed that before she 

eft England she was fitted up for the 
accommodation of a large number of 
men, to carry emigrants to the Amoor 
and tea from China to Odessa. The 
Kinfauns Castle belonged to the Castle 


Lord Edmond Fitsemaurice 
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Mail Company, and the negotiations for 
the sale began in November, 1883, and 
were concluded shortly afterwards. The 
registered managing owner at the time 
of the sale was Sir Donald Currie, who 
transferred her on behalf of the Castle 
Company. No record is kept of the 
names of purchasers in the case of ves- 
sels sold to a foreign flag. She left this 
country early in 1884. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) — KILKENNY 
FEMALE PRISON. 


Mr. MARUM asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the dissatisfaction existing amongst 
the magistracy and general public of 
Kilkenny county and city by reason of 
the absence of a female prison in Kil- 
kenny, during the last three years, 
whereby females remanded or committed 
for perhaps trivial offences or defaults, 
in the north portion of the county, are 
sent, under police escort, some sixteen 
miles by road, possibly in inclement 
weather, and twenty miles per rail, to 
the gaol of Tullamore, in King’s County, 
and likewise females in the south, under 
similar circumstances, are sent to Water- 
ford Gaol, a distance of some thirty 
miles; and, whether the Government 
is prepared to recommend to the prison 
authorities the advisability of re-es- 
tablishing a prison for females in the 
ys Ay Kilkenny ? 

r. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Government have received no com- 
plaints of the abolition of the prison, 
which followed upon the closing of 
Spike Island. In view of the strong 
recommendation of the recent Royal 
Commission that the prisons in Ireland 
should be further concentrated, I should 
say there is little prospect of a female 
prison being re-established at Kilkenny ; 
but the future status of the prison in 
that City forms part of the general ques- 
tion which is now under consideration. 


PARLIAMENT—ADMISSION OF 
STRANGERS TO THE HOUSE—THE 
NEW REGULATIONS. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther steps will be taken to supplement 
the staff of this House to supply the 
place of the Committee Clerk now ap- 
pointed to assist the Speaker’s Secretary 
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in carrying out the new Regulations for 
the admission of strangers? 

Tar CHANOELLOR or rut EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): In reply tothe 
Question of the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth, I have to say that I am one 
of the Commissioners for the regula- 
tion of the salaries, emoluments, and 
retiring allowances of the officers of the 
House, and that if Mr. Speaker should 
bring before us any proposal as to the 
staff of the House it shall have my 
most careful attention. It is not for me 


to initiate proposals of this character. 


PARLIAMENT—PALACE OF 
WESTMINSTER—WESTMINSTER HALL 
(RESTORATION). 

Mr. CAUSTON asked thejunior Mem- 
ber for Leeds, now that the Committee 
on plans for the restoration of West- 
minster Hall has agreed to its Report, 
If he will comply with the request re- 
cently made to him, that, in order to 
enable Members to judge of the effect 
of the West side of Westminster Hall 
were the works to be carried out there 
to be limited to restoring the buttresses 
and flying buttresses, he will, before the 
House is asked to decide upon the ques- 
tion of restoration, give instructions to 
have the painted screens in the two cen- 
tral bays removed, and the flying but- 
tress flanking them temporarily finished 
in similar style to the pinnacles now ex- 
oe to view; whether ample time will 

@ given to honourable Members to con- 
sider the Evidence and Report of the 
Committee before the House is called 
upon to decide the matter; and, whe- 
ther he will undertake that the discus- 
sion in Committee shall come on at a 
convenient hour and after full notice ? 

Mz. HERBERT GLADSTONE: 
There will be no objection to leaving 
one of the canvas pinnacles after remov- 
ing the painted screens in the central 
bays, so that hon. Members may see 
the effect of the proposal of my hon. 
Friend. It would be useless to make 
an imitation flying buttress, as the ma- 
sonry of the original flying buttresses 
themselves will not be altered. Ample 
time will be given to hon. Members to 
consider the evidence after it is pub- 
lished. The discussion will be taken in 
Committee of Supply on the Vote for 
the Houses of Parliament, which, bein 
in Class I., will have precedence pa 
will be taken first. 
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TRAMWAYS AND PUBLIC COMPANIES 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1883—THE MIGRA- 
TION CLAUSE. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If the Government has any in- 
formation as to the reasons of the failure 
of the Migration Clause of the Tram- 
ways Act; if Government has granted 
any sums of money, and, if so, how 
much, and to whom, for the purposes of 
the Migration Clause; how has this 
money been employed; and, if the failure 
is due to defective legislation, whe- 
ther Government will take any steps to 
remove this cause of failure ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
have no information on this subject. 
The Act does not place the initiative in 
the hands of the Government, and, as I 
said before, we have received no appli- 
cation for grants. 


POST OFFICE—FOLKESTONE POST 
OFFICE. 


Sm EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether the con- 
tract for building a new Post Office at 
Folkestone has been given to a con- 
tractor at Bristol ; whether he will lay 
upon the Table the names of the various 
contractors tendering, with the amounts 
of their tenders; and, if he will also 
state whether the contract is for a 
‘ump sum,” or may involve “extras?” 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: The 
contractors are Messrs. Howell and Son, 
of Bristol and London. Tenders were 
invited in the usual way by advertise- 
ment, and 18 were received. Following 
the usual course, the lowest tender was 
accepted. The Department does not 
deem it advisable to lay on the Table 
the names of the unsuccessful contrac- 
tors, with the amounts of their tenders ; 
but I shall be glad to give them to the 
hon. Baronet. The contract is for a 
lump sum; but it is quite impossible to 
say whether any extras will arise. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—REPORTED ENGAGEMENT. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have any information as to the re- 
ported engagement between the Russians 
and Afghans; and, whether the Afghan 
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forces still hold Bala, Murghab, and 
Khushk ? 

* Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
No, Sir; we have no information as to 
the reported engagement. The Afghans 
still hold Bala, Murghab, and Khushk. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)—THE 
NEW SOUTH WALES CONTIN- 
GENT. 

Mrz. O'DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If it 
is true that the New South Wales Mi- 
nistry had no legal authority to send a 
contingent of armed men to carry on 
hostile operations in that part of the 
Ottoman Empire called the Soudan ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No doubt 
the Act establishing the Colonial Forces 
in question did not contain any provision 
for their employment in foreign coun- 
tries; but the New South Wales Go- 
vernment did not hesitate to take the 
responsibility involved in promptly de- 
spatching the Contingent to the Soudan, 
and then ‘applied without delay to the 
Legislature to confirm their action, which 
it did fully and readily. I should like 
to quote, as part of my answer, the 


striking words of Mr. Dalley, the acting 


Colonial Secretary of New South Wales, 
who replied as follows to strictures made 
on the Administration, for their initia- 
tory and independent action :— 


“ We prefer, thank God, slight constitutional 
improprieties to the abandonment of duty, the 
neglect of great opportunities, and we prefer the 
glory of giving a noble example.” 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Will the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in- 
form the House what is the international 
position of armed men, so raised with- 
out Constitutional authority, employed 
against any foreign Government ? 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Have the 
Australian Contingent volunteered for 
service in India if required ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes, Sir; 
they have. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked 
whether the despatch of troops from 
New South Wales was not subjected to 
adverse criticism in the Assembly ; and, 
how many Members declared by their 
votes that it was unwise and unjust? 

Cries of ‘‘ Do not answer! <3 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I am 
unable, without Notice, to answer that 
Question. 


Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 


{COMMONS} 
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EDUCATION (SCOTLAND)—THE SECRE- 
TARY FOR SCOTLAND. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he would be disposed to con- 
vene a meeting of Scotch Members for 
the purpose of ascertaining their views 
as to the question of placing education 
in Scotland under the charge of a Se- 
cretary for Scotland, so that, if opinions 
appear to be sharply divided, or decidedly 
adverse to the proposal, the Secretary for 
Scotland Bill may be liberated to fur- 
ther and more rapid progress through 
Parliament ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour), who replied to the Question, 
said, they should be glad to learn from 
the hon. Members from Scotland whe- 
ther there was any prevalent desire for 
such a meeting. 


POOR LAW—PRESCOT (LANCASHIRE) 
UNION—MR. DUNN. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Has he 
seen the report that it is proposed by 
certain guardians in the Prescot (Lan- 
cashire) Union to give the appointment 
of rate collector to Mr. John Kitchen, 
on condition that he allow Mr. Dunn, 
who has been recently dismissed for 
embezzlement, £50 a-year out of his 
salary; and, whether he approves of 
such an arrangement; and, if not, whe- 
ther he will use his influence to dis- 
courage that or any similar arrange- 
ment? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The only 
information which at present we have 
received from the Guardians with regard 
to the officer referred to is that Mr. 
Dunn has resigned. We will make in- 
quiry of the Guardians on the subject. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Mr. BRODRICK asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether it is 
his intention to include, in the financial 
proposals of the year, any charge for 
the cost of the Registration of Voters in 
Ireland, in accordance with the vote 
given in a Committee of the whole 
House on Friday last; and, whether 
such charge will also provide for the 
cost of the Registration of Voters in 
Great Britain ? 
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Taz CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to say that it would 
be altogether premature that I should 
state now what course we propose to 
take in consequence of the division in 
the Committee on the Irish Registra- 
tion Bill. We proceed with the Com- 
mittee to-morrow. 


CORPORATION OF LONDON TOWER 
BRIDGE BILL. 


Mr. BRODRICK asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the pro- 
moters of the Corporation of London 
Tower Bridge Bill have yet submitted 
any, and what, revised plans; and, whe- 
ther they have yet applied for and ob- 
tained sanction for the interference with 
the precincts of the Tower of London, 
as shown by the deposited plan and sec- 
tion, to which exception was taken by 
the War Office ? 

Mr. BRAND: The Corporation have 
submitted revised plans, which have so 
far removed the objection previously 
taken in the matter of interference with 
the Tower precincts that the War 
Office has withdrawn dissent on the 
understanding that the designs are sub- 
mitted for its approval and that of the 
First Commissioner of Works. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARMENT)— 
DEFECTIVE CARTRIDGES. 


Carrary AYLMER asked the Sur- 
veyor General of the Ordnance, What 
was the date of the receipt of Lord 
Wolseley’s report on the Martini-Henry 
rifle cartridges ; and, whether, previous 
to such report, any unfavourable re- 
ports on the Boxer cartridge had been 
received by the Department from offi- 
cers commanding troops in the field; 
and, if so, from whom and when? 

Mr. BRAND said, that two commu- 
nications had been received from Lord 
Wolseley, one of which was received 
on the 21st. He had not had time to 
search the records for such Reports as 
had been sent in to the War Office since 
the introduction of the Boxer cartridge ; 
but, in any case, such Reports were con- 
fidential. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL inquired 
whether there was any objection to lay 
the Reports upon the Table ? 

Mr. BRAND said, that he was not 
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LAW AND JOSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
BARBAVILLA PRISONERS. 

Mr. CALLAN asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Whether, in view 
of the Notice of Motion standing first 
on the Notice Paper for Tuesday next, 
to call attention to the continued unjust 
incarceration of the prisoners in connec- 
tion with the Barbavilla, &c. cases in 
Ireland, he will supply the Crown 
printed report of the trial of the Bar- 
bavilla case in the Library for the con- 
venience of Members ? 
Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker), who was 
very inaudible, was understood to state 
that there was no Crown printed Re- 
ports of the trials in the Barbavilla 
cases. There was a manuscript Report 
of the first trial; but the evidence at the 
trial on which the conviction was ob- 
tained was not, in many respects, the 
same. 
Mr. CALLAN asked, whether the 
manuscript would be placed in the 
Library for the convenience of Mem- 
bers ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): No, Sir; 
I will not place it there. 


CENTRAL ASIA—AFGHANISTAN—EN- 
GAGEMENTS WITH THE AMEER. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, By what instru- 
ments or other records our obligations 
to the Ameer of Afghanistan are, in the 
view of Her Majesty’s Government, de- 
fined ; whether these obligations have 
been modified during the recent con- 
ferences at Rawul Pindi; and, whether 
the Ameer’s own wishes would operate 
as a release from all or any of them ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to an 
earlier Question, my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State has already 
read tv the House what is in point of 
fact the principal, I may say the only, 
documentary evidence in our possession 
that is producible. It explains suffi- 
ciently the basis of the relations be- 
tween the Ameer of Afghanistan and the 
British Government. But I think it 
may be well to add that these relations, 
although not previously expressed in 
documentary evidence now at our com- 
mand, yet are to be inferred, to a cer- 
tain extent, from the transactions that 





able to comply with the request. 
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have taken place. There is a Return 
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before the House, published some con- 
siderable time ago, in 1882, which gives 
an account of the aid supplied to the 
Ameers of Afghanistan at different 

riods; there issome to Dost Mahomed 
in 1856 and 1857; and to Shere Ali in 
1868-9 were given various items of arms 
and ammunition, and 12 lakhs of rupees. 
In 1870 there was a further provision of 
arms and ammunition, and a further 
grant of money. In 1872 a further pro- 
vision of arms and ammunition was 
given; and in 1873 both arms and am- 
munition and money. Of course, my 
hon. Friend will perceive that these 
were not isolated and accidental acts, 
but that they were acts expressive of a 
certain policy and of certain obligations 
voluntarily undertaken by the British- 
Indian Government. With regard to 
the second part of the Question, no 
modification whatever has taken place 
in these obligations. With regard to 
the third part of the Question, the 
Ameer is on the footing of an ally, 
though a protected ally; and naturally 
my hon. Friend will understand that the 
Ameer’s own wishes would form a very 
material element in the consideration 
of any question that might arise. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked, whe- 
ther there was any truth in the state- 
ment in Zhe Indian Statesman to the 
effect that the Ameer had been com- 

lled to come to the Conference at 

wul Pindi by threats that if he re- 
fused to do so Ayoub Khan would be 
put in his place? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; cer- 
tainly not. That statement is new to 
me. It is so entirely at variance with 
all my knowledge and my firm and un- 
hesitating belief that I cannot for a mo- 
ment scruple to ask the hon. Gentleman 
to consider it as a statement made in 
error. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY asked, whe- 
ther these carlier gifts to the Ameer 
were not accompanied by an express 
warning that they involved no obliga- 
tions on our part with respect to them ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I should not like 
to make a declaration reaching so far 
back as these transactions; but certainly 
they were expressive of a policy—a con- 
ditional policy, it is true, but a policy 
which would have a binding effect on a 
great State. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR inquired 
whether, in the undertaking, there was 


Mr. Gladstone 
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not an express reservation with regard 
to Herat, which the British Government 
declined to secure or guarantee to the 
Ameer. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That passage, I 
believe, was read to the House. 


CIVIL SERVICE (PARLIAMENTARY CAN. 
DIDATURE)—MR. W. JOHNSTON, 
INSPECTOR OF FISHERIES. 


Mr. HEALY asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, If his attention has been 
called to the public letter written by Mr. 
Wn. Johnston, Inspector of Fisheries, 
to the Orange Grand Master, which ap- 
peared in The Belfast News Letter— 

“ Expressing his readiness, if called upon, to 
contest one of the divisions of Belfast at the 
General Election ;” 
is he aware that this official admits the 
authorship of the following letter in Zhe 
Belfast Evening Telegraph— 

‘The 12th of July is being prepared for all 
over Ulster. In view of the approaching Gene- 
ral Election it will be of unusual importance. 
On that occasion I hope to take my place with 
my Orange brethren. No more loyal addresses 
will be presented to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales than the Orange ones, and I hope to be 
able hereafter to give emphasis to them when I 
am Member for South Belfast ; ’’ 


will he explain on what principle the 
Government consider that such declara- 
tions by a Civil Servant of his intention 
to seek a seat in Parliament do not con- 
stitute a breach of the Treasury Rule of 
November 12th 1884 (since made an 
Order in Council), which requires that 
any Civil Servant who, by an election 
address or “‘in any other manner, an- 
nounces himself as & candidate,’’ should 
resign his position under the Crown; is 
it the fact that Mr. Johnston, who 
threatens next 12th July “ to take my 
place with my Orange brethren,” is the 
same official whose repeated political 
speeches compelled the Irish Executive 
to exact from him a promise in writing 
that he would never again interfere in 
politics while a public servant; and, what 
course the Government will take under 
all the circumstances of this case ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid I 
cannot assist the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber very much with regard to this matter. 
The Question seems to have been put to 
me under a very natural misapprehen- 
sion. As the hon. Member is aware, it is 
the duty of the Treasury departmentally 
to take cognizance of matters with regard 
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to the Public Service, and to promote 
proper regulations with respect to it. 
One of the matters which came under 
the notice of the Treasury was with re- 
ference to the candidature for seats in 
Parliament of gentlemen in any Public 
Office. This matter was considered, and 
an Order in Council was made on the 
subject which remained binding on the 
conduct of the different Departments of 
the State. The Treasury had, however, 
no right to interfere in a matter of this 
kind with the discretion of other De- 
partments. 

Mr. HEALY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman kindly state to whom the 
Question should be addressed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must certainly 
put the responsibility upon my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

Mr. HEALY: I will then address 
the Question to the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
The Question which appears in the name 
of the hon. and Jearned Member looks 
like one which I answered before. The 
circumstances of the case are engaging 
the attention of the Irish Government. 

Mr. HEALY: I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he will an- 
swer this passage—[ Cries of ‘‘Oh!” 
and ‘‘Order!”] I must ask hon. Mem- 
bers to have a little patience. I would 
ask, is it a fact that Mr. Johnston is the 
same official whose repeated political 
speeches compelled the Irish Executive 
to exact from him a promise in writing 
that he would never again interfere in 
politics while a public servant ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Mr. Johnston’s written undertaking, as 
well as the whole matter of his alleged 
candidature, is being examined into and 
considered by the Irish Government. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
THE DEFENCE OF KHARTOUM— 
GENERAL GORDON. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, in view of the long and heroic de- 
fence of Khartoum by its inhabitants 
under General Gordon, he will lay be- 
fore Parliament the evidence on which 
3 grounded the statement made by 

n— 


**We have no reason to suppose that any 
very considerable body ever attached them- 
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selves to him, and we have no reason to suppose 
that the general population of Khartoum— 
though I have no doubt that some of his im- 
mediate adherents may—have suffered in con- 
sequence of what has taken place ;” 


and, whether he can also give any evi- 
dence in disproof of the repeated state- 
ments of survivors of the garrison and 
others, to the effect that thousands of 
the loyal inhabitants of Khartoum were 
massacred by the Mahdi’s forces, and 
that the women and children who sur- 
vived were sold into slavery ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think this 
Question refers exclusively to a matter 
which, when I made a speech on the 
subject, I described as matter of argu- 
ment and opinion. I have stated my 
opinion, and the hon. Member can state 
his; but it appears to me that to enter 
into the subject in reply to a Question 
would really be to introduce purely de- 
batable matter into this department of 
our Business. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that as the right hon. Gentleman, as First 
Minister of the Crown, had made a state- 
ment of this sort considerably derogating 
from the services of General Gordon, 
he would ask him whether he would lay 
on the Table of the House Papers in 
support of his statement ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I entirely differ 
from the hon. Gentleman as to the pre- 
amble of his Question; and as to his re- 
quest I cannot comply with it. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE AFGHAN BOUN- 
DARY COMMISSION—SIR PETER 
LUMSDEN. 


Mr. O’K ELLY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether his attention 
has been called to a paragraph in The 
Indian Statesman of the 7th April 1885, 
which states— 

“ The ats reg of a peaceful settlement with 
Russia would be hopeful, but for the prosti- 
tution of Sir Peter Lumsden’s Mission to open 
intrigue, by lavish bribery with the tribes ;” 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have asked Sir Peter Lumsden for any 
explanation of the alleged intrigues of 
the Mission with the Turkoman tribes, 
against the Russian Government in 
Central Asia ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not aware 
there have been any intrigues of any 
sort between Sir Peter Lumsden and the 
Turkomans; and, that being so, the Ques- 
tion has no bearing. 
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CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—RUSSIAN ADVANCE—OCCU- 
PATION OF MARUCHAK. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE in- 
quired, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had any further intelligence to 
communicate to the House with reference 
to the negotiations with Russia ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There is only 
this declaration which it is my duty to 
make, that the supposition of an ad- 
vance of the Russian Forces to Maru- 
chak is erroneous. We have a telegram 
from Sir Peter Lumsden, dated 27th 
April, in which he uses these words— 

‘* Afghan express just in. Declares report of 


Russian occupation of Maruchak quite un- 
founded.” 





SUPPLY — THE VOTE OF CREDIT— 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION (MR. 
GLADSTONE). 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With the per- 
mission of the House, I wish to make 
a personal explanation which I hope 
may not be without convenience to the 
House. It has reference to words which 
fell from me on Monday night. It 
was part of my duty on Monday night, 
as I believe, and as I think it will be 
generally felt, in relation to the de- 
mands made upon us for information 
upon the subject under discussion, to 
refer to precedents afforded by former 
Votes of Credit. It had been my full 
intention to refer to these precedents in 
a manner purely defensive and formal, 
and raising no subject of contention; 
but I was led by circumstances, to 
which I need not refer, to introduce 
into a portion of my speech some 
references which were of a_ highly 
polemical and controversial character 
with regard to the proceedings under 
the Vote of Credit of 1878. What I 
wish to say in the frankest manner is, 
first of all, that it was a suggestion to 
me from the course of the debate, and 
from circumstances which had happened 
at the moment—it was no part of my 
intention with which I had determined 
upon the statement I was to make 
to the House. It was what is called 
an unpremeditated suggestion, upon 
which I acted on the spur of the mo- 
ment. I wish further to say that I very 
much regret it. I look back upon the 


whole of the circumstances, upon the 
patriotic and forbearing conduct of all 
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sections of the House upon that occa- 
sion, to which I attach the highest 
value, and I feel that these words of 
mine might have had a tendency to 
cause a descent from the higher ground 
of the matters which we have had under 
consideration to a lower ground, and 
might have had a tendency—nay, had a 
tendency, I will say, to revive a con- 
troversy which is bygone, which be- 
longs to the last Parliament, which none 
of us would desire to revive, and the 
revival of which in connection with the 
higher subject is undoubtedly not for 
the public advantage. I wish to make 
this statement in the frankest manner, 
and without waiting for any criticism on 
that portion of my speech; but I may 
just add only this one word—that it may 
be my duty possibly to print in a cor- 
rected form that speech, and, if I do so, 
I shall certainly append to it this ex- 
ression. 

SrrSTAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Iam 
sure, however irregular it may be for me 
to say a word after what has fallen from 
the Prime Minister, the House will par- 
don me expressing my own great satis- 
faction and the feeling of others near 
me at the manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman has spoken of what 
occurred the other night. It is obvious 
that the words which fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman were unpremeditated to 
a certain extent, and certainly they were 
words which were very much io be re- 
gretted. I can only say that we should 
have felt it to be our duty decidedly to 
challenge the statement of facts and the 
inferences drawn by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ; but with regard to the intro- 
duction of such matter into the discussion 
we did feel that it was painful to us, who 
were anxious to support the Government 
in the main, that we should have had 
matter of that sort introduced, and I am 
gratified to find that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has of his own accord, spon- 
taneously and without waiting for any 
challenge from us, expressed his regret 
for having introduced words not neces- 
sary to his argument, and inconsistent 
with the spirit of his speech. 





PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
In reply to Mr. Broapuurst, 
Mr. GLADSTONE said: It is not in- 
tended to proceed with the Seats Bill on 
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Friday. It has become a matter of 
urgency to make progress with the Re- 
gistration Bills, and it is intended to 
take the Irish Bill to-morrow as the first 
Order. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON asked if the 
Seats Bill would be proceeded with on 
Monday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It will depend 
on the progress made and the degree of 
urgency as to the Registration Bill whe- 
ther the Seats Bill will be taken on Mon- 
day. 


EGYPT—SEIZURE OF THE “ BOSPHORE 
EGYPTIEN.” 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If he could give the 
details of the settlement with regard to 
The Bosphore Egyptien incident; and 
whether it was true that the office of that 
paper was to be reopened, and that the 
Egyptian Government had apologized 
for their proceedings ? 

Lorpv° EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have already stated that the incident 
is practically closed; but the arrange- 
ment has not yet assumed the final form 
which would enable me to make any 
official statement to the House. But 
the Papers will be laid on the Table. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—-— 0 ——— 


WAYS AND MEANS—FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT.—COMMITTEE. 


Ways axnp Means—considered in Com- 
mittee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers), in rising to move 
the Ist Resolution, said: Sir Arthur 
Otway, I will commence by asking the 
Committee to forgive me if, on this occa- 
sion, I do not give them as many figures 
in comparison of details as it has been 
generally the custom of my Predecessors 
to give. I shall have a long Statement 
to make to the Committee, and I would, 
therefore, as far as I can, shorten those 
parts of it which hon. Members will be 
able to obtain for themselves from the 
Papers which are now in their hands. 

I will first carry back the Committee to 
the Statement which I made on the 17th 
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November last, when I asked the House 
to give us additional Ways and Means 
in connection with the military opera- 
tions which had been undertaken in the 
Soudan. I gave, on that occasion,theresult 
up to that time of the Budget Estimates 
of Revenue and Expenditure, including 
certain additional Estimates connected 
with the Civil Service voted after the 
Budget, but excluding special War 
Votes; and I stated that the surplus, 
so corrected, might be taken at £106,000. 
But I said that the House had also 
passed a Vote of Credit for £300,000, and 
had later voted £1,324,000, in the shape 
of additional Naval and Military Esti- 
mates for the Soudan Expedition, and 
£725,000 for the Bechuanaland Expedi- 
tion, so that, altogether, there had been 
an approved expenditure of £2,349,000 
beyond the Budget Estimate. Allowing 
for some improvement in the Revenue, 
I calculated the deficit roughly at 
£2,000,000; which we proposed to meet 
by an additionai Income Tax of 1d. in 
the pound, producing £1,200,000 in the 
last financial year, and £720,000 in the 
present financial year. 

I was pressed, on that occasion, on two 
points. I was asked, in the first place, 
whether £2,349,000 would, in my opi- 
nion, probably suffice for the expenditure 
in connection with the Nile Expedition 
and Bechuanaland, and I was also asked 
for further information as to the pro- 
bable improvement in the Revenue 
for 1884-5. With reference to the 
first, I stated that there had been 
very extravagant rumours in the Press 
as to the expenditure then going on; 
but I estimated that the amount named 
by my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for War (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) and by my hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty (Sir Thomas 
Brassey), and voted by this House, 
would be sufficient. As to the second 
question, I stated that I must decline to 
name any particular figure, but that I 
thought we might look for a reasonable 
and a fair improvement. 

And now, Sir Arthur Otway, the Com- 
mittee will be glad to know what is the 
outcome of the Revenue and the Expen- 
diture for 1884-5. In the first place, the 
expenditure on the Nile Expedition and 
in Bechuanaland has not exceeded, but 
has fallen short of, the Vote taken last 
year. On the other hand, two circum- 
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stances have largely disturbed my anti- 
cipations. Three months after I spoke 
Khartoum was betrayed, and the Expe- 
dition to Suakin was in consequence 
ordered. That was one source of very 
large expenditure, affecting the Estimate 
I had made in November; and the other 
disturbing cause was the great delay in 
settling Egyptian finance, and in the con- 
sequent issue of the loan out of which a 
large amount of money due to the English 
Treasury would be paid. This, we had in 
November no reason todoubt, would come 
into the Exchequer during the course of 
the last financial year. The amount so 
due was, in all, no less than £544,000, 
and consisted of £340,000 for the Army of 
Occupation, and £200,000, a-year’s inte- 
rest on the Suez Canal shares. On the 
other hand, as against these disappoint- 
ments, the Revenue has come in much 
better than we could have expected; and 
this, I maysay, ismainly duetotheenergy 
and efficiency of the officers of the In- 
land Revenue Department, but partly to 
the fact that before the end of the finan- 
cial year large payments were made at 
the Custom Houses in anticipation that 
increased rates of duty would be im- 

osed ou certain articles. The actual 
deficit for the year 1884-5, the detail 
of which I shall give in a few 
minutes, was £1,050,000; and if we 
add to this the amount of the estimated 
Revenue paid in anticipation of in- 
creased duties, say about £300,000, 
we may take the corrected deficit of last 
year at £1,350,000. But the sum due 
from Egypt, the payment of which has 
been postponed to this year, was 
£544,000, and the actual expenditure in 
connection with the Suakin Expedi- 
tion was £964,000, giving a total of 
£1,508,000. Therefore, but for the be- 
trayal of Khartoum and the consequent 
Expedition to Suakin, and for the delay 
in the payment of the money due from 
Egypt, my nominal surplus for the year 
would have been £458,000, and the real 
surplus, allowing for the £300,000 paid 
in anticipation of increased duties, would 
have been £158,000. The Committee 
will, of course, recognize that I could not 
eg in the month of November, 

ave based any Estimate upon the be- 


trayal of Khartoum, which did not occur 
until the following January, or upon 
the postponement of the Egyptian pay- 
ments, which we then fully expected to 
receive before the end of March; and 
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that, therefore, it would have been abso- 
lutely impossible for me to have asked 
then, on these accounts, for additional 
taxation in Committee of Ways and 
Means. It will be, I repeat, satisfac- 
tory to the Committee to see that, but for 
the unforeseen circumstances to which I 
have alluded, we should have had in 
1884-5 a nominal surplus of £458,000, 
and a real surplus of £158,000. 

From these general considerations I will 
now pass to the salient features of the 
Expenditure and the Revenue of 1884-5. 
In comparing both with those of 1883-4 
there is one item which I must carefully 
eliminate—namely, the Indian Home 
Charges, which we now, wisely I think, 
omit from both sides of the account, 
I will take, first, the permanent charge 
for the Debt, which was £28,884,000; 
being somewhat less than that of 1883-4 
by £90,000, but the same as my Esti- 
mate. The interest on local loans was 
£465,000; less than that of 1883-4 by 
£13,000, and less than my Estimate by 
£60,000. ‘The interest on the Exche- 
quer Bonds connected with the Suez 
Canal share purchase was £200,000, 
the same as that of last year and the 
same as my Estimate; and the other 
charges on the Consolidated Fund were 
£1,479,000; less than those of 1883-4 
by £111,000, and less than my Estimate 
by £16,000. Onthe items which I have 
named nothing calls for observation 
except in relation to the Debt charge, as 
to which I will give the Committee some 
information further on in my Statement. 

The Supply Services give the follow- 
ing results. The Army expenditure, in- 
cluding the Vote of Credit for the relief 
of General Gordon and all Supplemen- 
tary charges, amounted to £18,955,000, 
exceeding the Budget Estimate by 
£3,024,000 and the expenditure of 
1883-4 by £3,045,000. Of the total, 
£292,500 was voted to make good the 
Egyptian contribution, so that the net 
actual excess over the 1883-4 charges 
was £2,753,000. The Navy cost 
£11,427,000, being more than the 
Budget Estimate by £615,000, and more 
than the expenditure of 1883-4 by 
£698,000. Of the total, £52,000 was 
due to the necessary Vote to make good 
the part of the Egyptian contribution 
credited to Naval Votes, making the 
actual Navy charge £646,000 in excess 
of that in 1883-4. The grant to India 
for the Afghan War was £250,000, 
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which was the same as the Budget Esti- 
mate, but less than that of the previous 
year by £750,000. The Civil Service 
expenditure was £17,562,000; more 
than the Budget Estimate by £318,000, 
and more than the expenditure of 1883-4 
by £380,000. Of this increase of 
£318,000 over the Budget Estimate, al- 
most the whole, or £282,000, was due 
to additional expenditure, under Class 
IV., for educational purposes. The 
Customs and Inland Revenue expendi- 
ture amounted to £2,745,000, being 
more than the Budget Estimate by 
£11,000, and less than the expenditure 
of 1883-4 by £27,000. The Post Office 
expenditure was £4,666,000, being more 
than the actual expenditure of the year 
before by £159,000. The expenditure 
on the Telegraph Service was £1,731,000, 
being more than the expenditure of 
1883-4 by £24,000. The expenditure on 
the Packet Service was £729,000, being 
more than the actual expenditure of the 
previous year by £8,000. Thus the total 
Expenditure for the last year, 1884-5, 
was £89,093,000, being more than the 
Budget Estimate, which was £85,292,000, 
by £3,801,000, and exceeding the Ex- 
penditure of the previous year—which 
was £85,770,000—by £3,323,000. 

Now. I pass to the Revenue of last 
year. The Customs produced £20, 321,000; 
but of this, as I have said before, some 
£300,000 was due to acceleration of 
payment in consequence of anticipations 
of fresh duties being imposed, leaving 
the real Revenue about £20,021,000. The 
Excise produced £26,600,000, the two 
together producing £46,621,000. My 
Estimate for those two heads of receipt 
was £46,628,000, the Receipt for the 
previous year having been £46,653,000, 
including, however, an additional amount 
for Railway Duty to the extent of 
£355,000. As in previous years, I 
will now give the Receipts of those two 
Departments, eliminating from each 
the amount received for spirits, and 
then the amount of the Spirit Duties 
under the two Departments taken toge- 
ther. The amount of the Customs’ re- 
ceipts, corrected as to anticipated pay- 
ments and less the amount of the 
Spirit Duty, was £15,713,000, my Esti- 
mate having been £15,650,000, and 
the produce of the previous year hav- 
ing been £15,440,000. The Excise 
also, eliminating Spirits, produced 
£12,613,000, my Estimate having been 
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£12,478,000, and the produce of the 
previous year, including the additional 
Railway Duty of £355,000, having been 
£12,825,000. Under the head of Spirits, 
the duties collected during the past 
year by the two Departments amounted 
to £18,295,000, the Budget Estimate 
having been £18,500,000, and the pro- 
duce of the previous year having been 
£18,436,000. I may, therefore, fairly 
sum up the general result of these figures, 
in connection with the Customs and Ex- 
cise receipts, as follows. They show a 
slow and continued falling-off in the 
duties from spirits, and, I may add, a 
slight fall in those derived from wine ; 
they show a continued slow rise in the 
other chief duties; and, as I am bound 
to state, for the credit of the gentlemen 
concerned, they show a great aecuracy 
in the forecast of the Revenue Depart- 
ments. I may add, in passing, that they 
also show a specially satisfactory pro- 
gress under two heads, those of tea and 
tobacco, both of which are, in a large 
degree, indicative of the progressive 
well-being of the nation. 

I now go from these great branches 
of Revenue to the Receipt from Stamps. 
Stamps produced £11,925,000, being 
more than the Budget Estimate — 
which was £11,490,000—by £435,000, 
and more than the amount they produced 
in 1883-4—which was £11,620,000—by 
£305,000. This increase is due to the 
special steps taken last year to bring in 
outstanding amounts due for Legacy and 
Succession Duties, a successful effort hav- 
ing been made to reduce these outstand- 
ings tothe extent of about £400,000. The 
Land Tax produced £1,065,000, and 
House Duty £1,885,000, the amount of 
the latter tax rising very slowly, as it 
has been doing for some time. The 
Income Tax at 6d. in the pound pro- 
duced £12,000,000, my Estimate having 
been £11,250,000, which it exceeded, 
therefore by £750,000. The amount of 
the receipt from this tax at 5d., with 
some remains of the 64d. tax, was in the 
previous year £10,718,000. The causes 
of this great increase in the production of 
this tax are very easy to explain. In the 
first place, a larger amount than we ex- 
pected had been left over from the previous 
year 1883-4, so that the original Estimate 
formed from previous experience turned 
out to be too low to the extent of nearly 
£200,000; and, in the second place, we 
have got more than we expected out of 
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the additional 1d. imposed in the month 
of November; the Act itself not having 
passed, in fact, until the month of De- 
cember. We had at that time to guide 
us only one precedent of an addition to 
the Income Tax so late in the year; 
and that was the additional 1d. im- 
posed by the late Mr. Ward Hunt in 
1867-8, which produced far less than he 
expected. Fortunately, however, the 
Inland Revenue Department were able 
to overcome the greater part of the diffi- 
culties which, having only this one pre- 
cedent before them, they anticipated. 
But the principal cause of the great in- 
crease over my Estimate was the acti- 
vity of the Department, not that they 
got in a larger amount, but that they 
gotitinearlier. I may add to thisthata 
good many collections have lately fallen 
in. Now, I will ask the House to put to- 
gether the Receipts from taxation which 
I have just enumerated. They will find 
that the total is £73,796,000. My 
Estimate had been £72,303,000, and 
the Receipts of the previous year were 
£71,886,000. 

Now, Sir, I pass to the Revenue which 
is not in the nature of taxation. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
What about the Beer Duty ? 

TueCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): My hon. and 
gallant Friend will hear more of that 
before I have done. The Post Office pro- 
duced £7,905,000. That is £5,000 more 
than the Estimate, and £175,000 more 
than the Receipt of the preceding 
year. The Telegraph Service produced 
£1,760,000, or £40,000 less than the 
Estimate, and £15,000 more than it pro- 
duced last year. The Crown Lands pro- 
duced £380,000, which was the same as 
the Estimate, and the same as the Re- 
ceipt of last year. The Miscellaneous 
Revenue was £3,175,000, or £5,000 
more than the Estimate, and £68,000 
below the Receipt of last year. I have 
corrected, as I said I would, the item of 
Miscellaneous Revenue by omitting the 
Receipt for Indian Home Charges. 
There is one branch of the Non-Tax 
Revenue on which I wish to make a re- 
mark — namely, the interest on ad- 
vances, which produced £1,027,000, or 
less than the Estimate by £153,000, and 
less than the Receipt of the previous 
year by £169,000. Most of the items 
making up this total were slightly 
better, ant the decrease was due en- 
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tirely to one of them — namely, the 
non-payment by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment of the interest on the Suez 
Canal Loan, amounting to £199,000. 
The total Receipts not connected with 
taxation amounted to £14,247,000, which 
was somewhat under the Estimate, and 
very nearly the Receipt of the previous 
year, £14,294,000. Adding this to the 
Receipt from Taxes, we have for the year 
1884-5 a total Revenue of £88,043,110, 
and a total Expenditure of £59,092,883, 
showing a deficit of £1,049,773, or, prac- 
tically, £1,050,000. 

At this point of the Financial State- 
ment it is usual for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to give the Committee 
some information on the subject of the 
National Debt. In the last two years, 
there have been two very important 
operations in connection with the Debt. 
In 1883-4 we converted a large amount 
of Funded Debt into Terminable An- 
nuities, and in 1884-5 we converted a 
large amount of Three per Cent Funded 
Debt into Two-and-Three-quarters and 
Two-and-a-Half per Cent Stock. The 
details of these conversions have been 
already laid upon the Table. On the 
3ist of March, 1880, the Funded Debt 
stood at £710,476,000; on the 3lst of 
March, 1884, it stood at £640,631,000; 
and it has been reduced this year to 
£640,182,000. The Funded Debt has 
therefore been reduced since March, 
1880, by £70,294,000, and during the 
last year by £449,000. But the con- 
version which was made last year into 
Two-and-a-Half and Two-and-Three- 
Quarters per Cents nominally increased 
the capital of the Funded Debt; and the 
Committee, therefore, may be curious to 
know what the reduction in the Funded 
Debt would have been if the Three per 
Cents were valued at par, the Two-and- 
Three-Quarters per Cents at two per cent 
less than par, and the Two-and-a-Half 
per Cents at 8 per cent less than 
par. On that basis, the reduction of 
the Funded Debt since 1880 would be 
£72,712,244, and last year it would be 
£2,080,587 ; and it should be remem- 
bered that this calculation includes the 
conversion some years ago of £7,750,000 
Exchequer Bonds into £8,600,000 Con- 
sols and Two-and-a-Half per Cent Stock. 

But we have not only to do with the 
Funded Debt. We have to compare the 
Unfunded Debt and the Terminable An- 
nuities, and also to take into comparison 
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our balances. During last year the Un- 
funded Debt was reduced by £77,000. 
The value of Terminable Annuities, cal- 
culated on the principle proposed by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Hubbard), of taking 
them in Consols at par, is £5,514,000 less 
than it was last year. To this must be 
added the actual reduction in the Funded 
Debt of £449,000, and ‘a small diminu- 
tion of other liabilities to the extent of 
£26,000, making altogether £6,066,000. 
On the other hand, we must deduct the 
diminution in the balances, which were 
less by £639,000, and the diminution in 
the amount of the loans recoverable, 
estimated at £480,000, making together 
£1,119,000. The net diminution of the 
Debt last year therefore amounted to 
£4,947,000 ; or, if it were corrected with 
respect to Two-and-Three-Quarters and 
Two-and-a-Half Stock, in the way which 
I have just described, the diminution of 
the Debt last year would have been 
£6,579,000, and the diminution in the 
five years from March, 1880, to March, 
1885, would have been £32,404,000. 

Here, perhaps, I may say, in passing, 
that we have now paid off the whole of 
the WarCharges bequeathed to us by the 
late Government—namely, £7,850,000, 
and all but £250,000 of the £5,000,000 
which we ourselves recommended should 
be granted to India on account of the 
Afghan War; the two sums together 
amounting to £12,600,000 in the five 
years, or rather more than £2,500,000 
a-year. 

And now, Sir, I will pass from the 
year 1884-5, and the movement of the 
Debt in that year, to the present year, 
1885-6. I will take first the estimated 
Expenditure, comparing it with the Esti- 
mates of last year, and giving the result. 
The permanent charge of Debt we put 
down at £28,037,000 — less than the 
Budget Estimate of last year by £847,000. 
Of that sum £800,000 is due to the 
falling in of what are called the Russo- 
Turkish and Afghan War Annuities, 
constructed by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote) in 
1880, and £47,000 is due to the saving 
from the conversion into the Two-and- 
a-Half and Two-and-Three-Quarters per 
Cents. The interest on local loans we esti- 
mate at £552,000, and the interest on the 
Suez Canal Bonds at £200,000. The other 
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take at £1,760,000—greater than last 
year’s Estimate by £265,000, and 
greatef than last year’s Expenditure by 
£287,000. This increase is partly due to 
a charge appearing this year, as in some 
former years, of £110,000 for the locali- 
zation of the Military Forces, but mainly 
to the charge of £150,000 in aid of 
Indian Non-Effective Charges. I pro- 
mised the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) that I would, on this occasion, 
give to the Committee as clear an expla- 
nation as I could of the nature of that 
transaction, the details of which are 
explained in a Treasury Minute. This 
£150,000, then, is the first payment 
of the Annuity which I shall ask to create 
in order to make good the deficiency on 
account of the Indian Non-Effective 
Service. I have laid Papers on the 
Table which explain the arrangement 
between the Imperial and Indian Go- 
vernments for the adjustment of the 
Indian share of Army pensions paid out 
of Army Votes. From these Papers it 
will be seen that, though the Imperial 
Government did not intend to pay out of 
British taxes any part of the charge of 
the Indian Army, yet, in effect, they did 
so; and thatupto 1870 the paymentsmade 
by India were quite insufficient to meet 
the charge of Indian Army pensions on 
Army Votes. In 1870 a juster principle 
of charge, as between the two Govern- 
ments, was adopted; but it was, un- 
fortunately, agreed that the Indian share 
of Army pensions should be capitalized 
year by year. The arrangements were 
made, I think, without sufficient actua- 
rial assistance. As the capitalized sums 
far exceeded the charge in the year of 
the pensions capitalized, the sums re- 
ceived from India should, of course, 
have been carried to a fund out of 
which only so much should have been 
paid to the Exchequer as represented 
the charge of Indian pensions paid out 
of Army Votes. Even had this been 
done, the Non-Effective Account would 
not have been solvent, as the rate of 
interestupon which the calculation rested 
was too high, and because, from one 
cause or other, the payments by India 
were always in arrear. But no fund 
was created. ‘The sums received from 
India were paid over to the Exchequer 
direct, and thus current Budgets profited 
at the expense of Budgets to come. In 
1881 my right hon. Friend, then Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer, and Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, then Secretary to 
the Treasury, put a stop to this unsound 
system, which had obtained since 1870. 
The War Office actuaries have investi- 
gated the position of the account, and 
their Reports clear up what has become 
a very complicated transaction. In 
effect, they show that to make the ac- 
count solvent we ought to have had, on 
the 31st of March, 1884, somewhat more 
than £4,000,000, which we had not 
got. After careful consideration, we 
have come to the conclusion that it will 
be better to put a stop to capitalization 
altogether, and to ask India only to pay, 
year by year, her share of Army pen- 
sions granted since the Ist of April, 
1884. This, however, would create a 
very heavy charge on the Army Esti- 
mates in this and succeeding years, for 
which neither we nor our Successors 
are responsible ; and I propose, accord- 
ingly, to create a fund in the hands of 
the National Debt Commissioners to 
transfer to them all capitalization moneys 
in our hands or receivable from India, 
and also to pay them yearly a sum of 
£150,000 from the Consolidated Fund. 
The National Debt Commissioners would 
pay each year, out of the funds in 
aid of Army Estimates, the exact sum 
which the actuaries report to be the 
charge on Army Estimates in the year, 
of Indian pensions granted between the 
Ist of April, 1870, and the 31st of 
March, 1884. This arrangement would 
be renewed from time to time. I pro- 
pose shortly to bring in a Bill making 
the necessary arrangements to carry 
out this operation. 

The Consolidated Fund Charges aito- 
gether are estimated at £30,549,000, 
which is less than the Expenditure of 
last year by £479,000. 

I now come to the Estimates for the 
voted Services. The Estimate for the 
Army is £17,751,000 ; which is greater 
than the original Estimate for last year 
by £1,820,000, although it is less than 
final Expenditure, including the Vote 
of Credit and the Supplementary Esti- 
mates, by £1,205,000. In these Esti- 
mates is included a special item, not of 
annual occurrence, of £500,000 for the 
Bechuanaland Expedition. On the other 
hand, as I have already explained, last 
year’s Estimates included a payment of 
£292,500, due to the non-receipt of the 
Egyptian contribution to the expenses of 
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the Army of Occupation. The Navy Es- 
timates amount to £12,386,000, which 
sum is greater than last year’s original 
Estimate by £1,575,000, and greater 
than the actual Expenditure by £959,000. 
To be quite accurate, there are two small 
corrections to be allowed for of about 
£50,000 each; one for Bechuanaland 
this year, and the other in the Egyptian 
contribution last year, and the two just 
balance each other. The Afghan War 
grant will be this year £250,000, which 
is the same as last year’s Estimate and 
grant; and I congratulate the Oom- 
mittee upon this being the last instal- 
ment we shall have to pay. The Mis- 
cellaneous Civil Service Estimates amount 
to £17,687,000; the Budget Estimate 
last year having been £17,244,000, and 
theactual Expenditure £17,562,000. This 
increase, like that of last year, is due to 
the Educational Estimates in Class IV., 
which are more by £391,000 than last 
year’s Budget Estimate, and £109,000 
more than the actual Expenditure. The 
other classes of the Civil Service Esti- 
mates pretty fairly balance each other. 
The Customs and Inland Revenue Ser- 
vices will cost £2,801,000; the Post 
Office, £4,855,000, or £189,000 more 
than last year’s actual Expenditure, 
which was £4,666,000; and the Tele- 
graph Service, £1,840,000, or £109,000 
more than last year’s Expenditure, 
which was £1,731,000. The Packet 
Services will cost £754,0€0, a trifle 
over the amount last year. Adding 
together all the voted Services, we get a 
total of £58,323,000; which, when com- 
pared with £54,188,000, the Budget 
Estimate of last year, shows an increase 
of £4,135,000; oran increase of £258,000 
over theactual Expenditure, £58,065,000. 
To sum up, the total estimated Expendi- 
ture of 1885-6, exclusive of the recent 
Vote of Credit, is £88,872,000. This is 
more than the Budget Estimate of last 
year, £85,292,000, by £3,580,000; and 
less than the total Expenditure of last 
year, £89,093,000, by £221,000. 

I now pass from the Expenditure to 
the Revenue; and here I think I ought 
to explain the basis of my forecast, with 
special reference to the probable state of 
trade and agriculture, which we have, of 
course, to consider, when estimating what 
the Revenue may be. I said, last year, 
that I had to deal with very conflicting 
considerations. Trade, I said, was de- 
pressed, the profits on land received by 
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both owners and farmers were low, and 
Railway Receipts were falling. On the 
other hand, food was cheap, pauperism 
was decreasing, and the amount pro- 
duced by each 1d. of the Income Tax 
was still slowly increasing. This year 
I do not think it will be possible to give 
quite so satisfactory an account. It is 
quite true that the profits from land and 
from trade are pretty nearly stationary ; 
Ido not think they can be said to be 
worse. [Cries of ‘‘Worse!”] I do 
not think so, judging from the in- 
formation to which I have access, and 
which is collected with great care. It is 
also true that bread is still cheaper than 
it was last year, and that the produce of 
a ld. Income Tax is still increasing. 
But the most remarkable fact in illustra- 
tion of the prosperity of the country is 
that the Savings Banks’ Deposits are 
steadily increasing. The Post Office and 
the other Savings Banks’ Balances have 
increased by more than £3,000,000 
during the last 12 months, and that in- 
crease is going on down to the present 
time. The account for the last month, 
compared with that for the preceding 
month, shows an increase of £250,000, 
which is just at the rate of £3,000,000 
perannum. This is a most remarkable 
fact in connection with the progress of 
the country. On the other hand, pauper- 
ism appears to me to be beginning to 
inerease ; and there is an increasing de- 
sire to emigrate by no means confined to 
Ireland. 1 am sorry to say that I do 
not agree with Prince Bismarck in con- 
cluding that this is evidence of the pros- 
perity of the country. Since last year 
there has been a still more serious fall in 
Railway Receipts ; and these are, to my 
mind, an unfailing barometer of the con- 
dition of the country. Having, then, last 
year, framed my Estimate on evidence 
of a not altogether unfavourable state of 
matters, as affecting both the consumer 
and the payer of Income Tax, and that 
Estimate having been entirely justi- 
fied, this year I shall not take quite so 
hopeful a view. I shall estimate on 
the basis of a moderately decreased 
consumption, a slight fall in the average 
of wages, and a stationary income for 
the middle and higher classes. That is 
the foundation upon which the figures 
I am about to give to the Committee 
are based. 

I will proceed now, Sir, one by 
one, to the Estimates of Revenue. In 
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the first place, I divide, as I did last 
year, and the year before, Customs and 
Excise under three heads—COustoms, ex- 
clusive of spirits; Excise, exclusive of 
spints; and spirits by themselves. 
Customs without spirits we take at 
£15,800,000, as against £16,013,000 
last year. This diminution, I ought to 
say, is occasioned by the Revenue of this 
year having been, as I have described, 
largely anticipated by payments in March 
and February, made in apprehension 
of increases of duty under the present 
Budget. Excise, without spirits, wetake at 
£12,450,000, as against £12,613,000 last 
year, Spirits we take at £18,100,000, 
as against £18,295,000. Dividing the 
Customs and Excise Receipts from 
spirits pro formd, the figures will be, 
Customs, £20,000,000, as against an 
actual receipt last year of £20,321,000 ; 
Excise, £26,350,000, as against an actual 
receipt last year of £26,600,000. Stamps 
we estimate at £11,200,000, as against 
£11,925,000. I have already explained 
what it was that swelled the Receipts 
last year, of which we shall not have 
the benefit to any great extent this year. 
There is, besides, a steady falling-off in 
the Stamp Revenues other than the 
Death Duties. We take Land Tax at 
£1,050,000, against £1,065,000 ; House 
Tax at £1,880,000, against £1,885,000 ; 
and the Income Tax we estimate 
will produce at 5d. £10,000,000, against 
£12,000,000 at 6d. I take the Income 
Tax at 5d., because since 1880 that has 
been the uniform rate, except when it has 
been disturbed for a special purpose, as 
it was twice for War Credits, and once 
to enable the Malt Tax to be converted 
into Beer Duty. We expect the Post 
Office to yield £8,000,000, against 
£7,905,000 last year; telegraphs, 
£1,760,000, against the same sum last 
year ; Crown Lands, £380,000, the same 
as last year; and the interest on ad- 
vances, £1,360,000, against £1 ,027,000. 
The last increase is due to a correspond- 
ing decrease last year, caused by the non- 
receipt of the Suez Canal interest. Two 
years’ payment will be received this 
year, the second, under the recent Con- 
vention, at 4}, instead of 5 per cent. 
Miscellaneous J.sceipts we take at 
£3,200,000, agmust £3,175,000.. The 
total Revenue for 1885-6, based on a 
5d. Income Tax, will be £85,180,000, 
against £88,043,000 last year, with a 6d. 
Income Tax. 
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Before comparing this Estimate of In- 
come with the Expenditure, it is import- 
ant to observe whether there is anything 
exceptional to note on either side of the 
account. In the first place, we have to 
note that we shall have this year, either 
as interest on Suez Canal shares, or as 
Armycontribution from Egypt, £544,000 
belonging to last year; and this double 
payment will not accrue in future years. 
We are also the better by £92,000 than 
we shall be in future as to Debt 
charges. In these respects, in future 
years, we shall be worse off by £636,000. 
On the other hand, this is the last year 
of the Afghan Grant, amounting to 
£250,000; and the Army Estimates 
contain a temporary charge of £500,000 
for the Bechuanaland Expedition. These 
items, two on each side of the account, 
about balance. But I must also point 
out to the Committee that in the Army 
Estimates of this year there is no 
provision for the defence of our commer- 
cial harbours, or for the improvement 
of the seaward defences of our great 
military ports. As to these, statements 
were made in both Houses on the 2nd 
of December last ; by Lord Northbrook 
in the House of Lords, and by my hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Sir Thomas Brassey) in this House; 
and they pledged the Government to full 
consideration of the Reports on these 
subjects, and to probable proposals for 
large expenditure in future years. This 
must be borne in mind when we consider 
what the future normal military expendi- 
_ not including War Credits, is likely 
to be. 

There is also one deduction from this 
year’s Revenue to'which we are pledged. 
I have included in the Estimate of Re- 
venue the receipts for telegrams at the 
present rate. On the Ist of August, 
6d. telegrams will come into opera- 
tion. If the Bill which we have intro- 
duced passes in its present form, the 
loss for the current year will be £40,000. 
If addresses are to be free the loss will 
be vastly more. I allow for the loss of 
£40,000; and, deducting this amount, 
the Revenue, with a 5d. Income Tax, 
we estimate for the present year at 
£85,140,000, and the Expenditure at 
£88,872,000, showing a deficit of 
£3,732,000. To this sum we have to 
add, first, a reasonable allowance for 
Supplementary Estimates, which I take 
at £200,000; and, secondly, the Vote 
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of Credit for £11,000,000 adopted by 
the Committee on Monday last, making 
a total deficit of £14,932,000. 

Before passing to the proposals which 
we have to make with a view to meeting 
this deficit, I will refer to one matter 
which may interest the Committee, I 
mean the net revenue of the Post Office 
during the last four years, disturbed as 
it has necessarily been by the initiation 
of the Parcel Post, and the prepara- 
tions for 6d. telegrams. I do not in- 
clude in the comparison I am about to 
make the expenditure out of other than 
regular Post Office Votes; as, for in- 
stance, that for buildings and stationery, 
which, I may say, is about balanced 
by extra receipts ; although I include for 
1882 the Inland Revenue expenditure on 
postal and telegraph stamps, which since 
then has been defrayed by the Post 
Office itself. I will now givethe Committee 
the figures. In 1882-3 the aggregate Re- 
ceipt of the Post Otfice was £9,010,000; 
the Expenditure, including that for 
stamps, was £6, 176,000; sothat there was 
a profit to the taxpayer of £2,834,000, 
In 1883-4 the Receipt was £9,475,000, 
and the Expenditure, £6,935,000, show- 
ing a profit of £2,540,000. In 1884-5 
the Receipt was £9,665,000, and the 
Expenditure £7,126,000, showing a 
profit of £2,539,000. According to the 
Estimates which are now before the 
Committee for 1885-6, the Receipt is 
put at £9,720,000, and the Expenditure 
at £7,448,000, or a net profit of 
£2,272,000, £560,000 less than in 
1882-3. Of course, the Committee will 
be aware that a very large amount of 
this, Expenditure is and was in the nature 
of capital Expenditure in preparation for 
the Parcel Post, and still more in pre- 
paration for the establishment of 64. 
telegrams. {Mr. W. H. Sairn: Exclu- 
sive of works and stationery?}] Yes; 
excluding works and stationery on one 
side and extra receipts on the other. 

I revert from this digression, which 
I hope the Committee will consider 
not devoid of interest, to the deficit 
of £14,932,000. It will be, no doubt, 
a matter of interest to the Committee 
to consider how this is to be met. 
lt is, I believe, the largest deficit 
which has been placed before the 
House of Commons since the Crimean 
War; and, whatever we do to meet it, 
we must make a great demand on the 
patriotism of the people. Now, there 
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have been two governing considerations 
resent to me when I discussed and 
yocided with my Colleagues how we are 
to meet the whole or part of this de- 


_ ficit. In the first place, it appeared 


to me that it would be overstrained ad- 
herence to a sound general rule that we 
should raise, in a year like the present, 
taxes for the whole of the deficit, and 
not have recourse to what is popu- 
larly called the ‘‘ Sinking Fund.” By 
the Sinking Fund, I mean the sums 
set aside annually, in time of peace, 
for the steady reduction of Debt 
mainly raised and required for war; 
and, in my humble judgment, when war 
or active preparations for war on a 
large scale come upon us the raison d@’étre 
for the normal addition to the Sinking 
Fund is very much weakened. The second 
proposition which I maintain, and would 
submit to the Committee, is that the 
whole of the additional taxation which 
we have to raise on such occasions 
ought not to fall upon property. Among 
the benefits which were conferred on the 
community by the teaching of my 
late lamented Friend, Mr. Fawcett, none, 
I think, was more valuable than the 
stress which, in spite of its apparent 
unpopularity, he laid on this principle. 
Only a fraction of the present electorate 
pay, and a much smaller fraction of the 
future electorate will pay, any tax upon 
property, in the shape either of Income 
Tax or of House Tax, which is limited to 
houses of £20 value, and does not ex- 
tend to Ireland, or of Land Tax, or of 
what are known as Death Duties. If, 
therefore, the whole of the additional 
Expenditure caused by war, or prepara- 
tions for war, is met by taxes on property, 
those who will really control the mili- 
tary policy of the country will bear no 
charge for military operations. Now, 
on this subject, my own declarations, as 
well as the declarations of my right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister, have been 
unambiguous. On the 2lst of Novem- 
ber last year, when I proposed to add 
ld. to the Income Tax for the Expedition 
to Khartoum, I was challenged as to the 
unfairness of relying solely on charges 
upon property for expenditure of that 
character; and my reply was that, 
three or four months before the end 
of the financial year, it was impos- 
sible to obtain the Revenue which might 
be required by putting a temporary tax 
on articles of consumption ; but I said 
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that “it was not right to go to the In- 
come Tax alone, except in such cases of 
emergency towards the end of the year ;”” 
and 1 quoted the language, much more 
emphatic than mine, used by my right 
hon. Friend in former years. But I do not 
base the proposal I have now to make 
either on my own arguments, or on those 
of myright hon. Friend, or on those of the 
late Mr. Fawcett; but I have carefully 
analyzed, with great pains, and I think 
with accuracy, the Revenue raised from 
articles of consumption and from pro- 
perty respectively during the last quarter 
of a century, and I will give to the 
Committee very briefly the result of that 
inquiry. Ishall compare, then, the Re- 
venue from articles of consumption, in- 
cluding tobacco and liquor licences on 
one hand, with the Income Tax, the 
Land Tax, the House Tax, the Death 
Duties, and establishment licences, on 
the other hand, at four different periods. 
I take as the first that of 1858-9, after 
the Crimean War, when our Expendi- 
ture was relatively low. I take as the 
next that of 1868-9, the closing year 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s first Govern- 
ment, when it happened that the Income 
Tax was just at the same rate as now; 
and I take as the third the year 
1875-6, a year in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
second Government, when wages were 
high and consumption was high. Then 
I compare the results of those years 
with our Revenue from these sources, 
according to the Estimates for the pre- 
sent year. Now, the comparison, I ad- 
mit, may not be quite perfect, because 
I have to omit the rest of the Stamp 
Revenue, which it is impossible to dis- 
tribute with anything like accuracy be- 
tween property and trade; but the 
figures which I give to the Committee 
I am able to guarantee. In 1858-9 
the Revenue from articles of consump- 
tion was £39,800,000, while the taxes 
on property and establishment licences 
produced £13,200,000. In 1868-9 ar- 
ticles of consumption paid £41,000,000, 
while the taxes on property amounted to 
£16,500,000. In 1875-6 articles of con- 
sumption paid £45,400,000; taxes on 
property produced £13,200,000. The 
Estimates for 1885-6, as I have stated 
them, show, without any additional 
taxes, a Revenue from articles of con- 
sumption of £44,300,000, while taxes 
on property, with the Income Tax at 5d., 
would produce £20,700,000. From this 
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comparison it will be seen that, while 
the taxes on articles of consumption 
produce only 11 per cent more than in 
1858-9, 8 per cent more than in 1868-9, 
and 2} per cent less than in 1875-6, the 
taxes on property, taking the Income 
Tax at 5d. only, produce 57 per cent 
more than in 1858-9, 26 per cent more 
than in 1868-9, and 57 per cent more 
than in 1875-6. But I will make a fur- 
ther comparison—I hope the figures will 
not weary the Committee—I will make 
a further comparison between the Re- 
venue from articles of consumption as 
estimated now and as actually re- 
ceived in 1875-6, dividing it between 
the duties and receipts in connection 
with fermented and spirituous liquors 
and the duties on other articles of con- 
sumption. Of the £45,400,000 received 
in 1875-6, £33,500,000 was Revenue 
from liquor ; but of the £44,300,000 esti- 
mated now for 1885-6 only £29,800,000 
is from liquor, the receipts from other 
articles having risen from £11,900,000 
to £14,500,000. I have drawn from 
these facts two conclusions, which I will 
state with all modesty to the Committee. 
Ths first is that, during the last 30 
years, there has been a gradual and 
moderate relief of the consumer as com- 
pared with the owner of property ; that 
this policy should, in my opinion, be 
steadily sy ay in; but that when a 
large addition is to be made to taxation, 
it should not be allowed to fall entirely 
on property. The second conclusion 
which I have come to is that, having 
regard to the change in the incidence of 
indirect taxation during the last 10 
years, liquor, rather than other articles 
of consumption, should be subjected to 
a moderate increase of taxation. 

Before, then, stating to the Committee 
the proposals which I intend to make 
as to the taxation of property and 
articles of consumption, I will say, in 
the first instance, what I do now pro- 
pose to do. I do not propose any, 
strictly opesking. new tax; and in that 
respect 1 am afraid I shall disappoint 
many thousands of ingenious persons 
who have written to me on the subject 
within the last few months. There may 
or may not be in this country an “‘ igno- 
rant impatience of taxation ;” but cer- 
tainly there exists an amazing fertility of 
invention in regard to new taxes, espe- 
cially when those new taxes do not fall on 
the inventors. I have received hundreds 
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of pro to tax cats, and soda water, 
and photographs, and bicycles, and ad- 
vertisements, and even Christian names. 
Certainly, these would not have gone far 
to make good the deficit in the Revenue. 
But other proposals have been made to 
me which would, no doubt, give a much 
larger Revenue. I have been requested 
to ask Parliament to re-impose the Duty 
on Sugar; to increase the Tea Duty, 
which is already 48 per cent on the 
value of the article; I have also been 
asked to put a tax on all coal raised, 
and even to tax gas, and petroleum, 
and other oils. Well, Sir, I shall pro- 
pose none of these taxes. I will have 
nothing to do, except in the last emer- 
gencies of war, and, indeed, hardly then, 
with the imposition of taxes upon raw 
materials, or on the necessities of life, 
or on the means of providing warmth 
and light, or with any duties of a pro- 
tective character; and, therefore, I am 
limited to a much smaller number of 
alternatives, which I will explain later 
to the Committee. 

What I do propose, then, in the first 
instance, is a tax upon property. I pro- 
pose to raise the Income Tax, which, ac- 
cording to the Budget of last year, was 
5d. in the pound, or which, under the 
Supplementary Budget of November, 
was 6d., to the amount of 8d. in the 
pound. That is to say, I ask for 3d. 
more Income Tax than under the Budget 
of last year, and 2d. more than the actual 
payment for that year. 

Now, it should be borne in mind that 
the Income Tax, so increased, will be 
much less than it was when the mili- 
tary charges, about a quarter of a 
century ago, were increased to any- 
thing like the extent to which it is 
now proposed to increase them. The 
Committee will remember what led to 
the necessity for larger armaments 
and increased taxation in the year 
1859-60. In that year the Army 
and Navy Estimates were increased 
by £5,200,000, and the Income Tax 
was raised to 9d., or ld. more than 
I propose to raise it now. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1860-1, when the Army and 
Navy Expenditure included £3,000,000 
for the Ghina War, the Income Tax 
was raised to 10d. in the pound, and a 
9d. rate was continued both in 1861-2 
and 1862-3. Remembering, therefore, 
what was deemed necessary at that time, 
I do not think that the Committee will 
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consider me extravagant if, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, I propose an Income 
Tax of 8d. That rate of Income Tax is 
estimated to produce, over and above 
the 5d. rate, the sum of £5,400,000. 

I may say here, as a matter of some 
interest, that in connection with this in- 
crease of the Income Tax we have 
made arrangements, with the full con- 
sent of the City Commission, which is 
so well represented by my right hon. 
Friend opposite the Member for the 
City (Mr. Hubbard), and by my hon. 
Friend who sits behind me, the Member 
for Gravesend (Sir Sydney Waterlow), 
from whom we receive so much assist- 
ance, to reduce the poundage paid to 
assessors and collectors, which would be 
extravagant at the present scale if the 
Income Tax is to beraised. This reduc- 
tion will only affect the larger rate of 
remuneration. In connection also with 
the Income Tax, I wish now to fulfil 
a pledge which I gave last year to the 
hon. Member for West Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read), and other Members of this 
House, that I would inquire very care- 
fully into the incidence of Schedule B 
on the British farmers. I have carefully 
studied the difference between the charge 
paid by the farmers in England and 
that paid by the Scotch and Irish far- 
mers. With an 8d. Income Tax, for in- 
stance, the English farmers would pay 
on 4d., and the Scotch and Irish farmers 
on 3d. I am bound to say that this can 
only be justified as a rough-and-ready ar- 
rangement, although one not altogether 
inequitable. But though this provision 
cannot be justified on strictly mathe- 
matical principles, it is, at the same 
time, one very difficult to change; and 
I do not propose in the present year 
to make any change. ButI have a 
suggestion to throw out to farmers, 
which I should be very glad if they 
would consider before the next Budget 
is prepared, and it is this—that instead 
of being charged Income Tax on an ar- 
bitrary amount having relation to their 
rent, why should they not pay, like every 
other business man, upon their net 
profits? Every other person carrying 
on a trade pays upon his net profits. 
Why should not farmers do the same ? 
I know it is said that farmers are 
80 ignorant and unbusiness-like that 
they do not keep books, and do not 
know what the net profits of their busi- 
nesses are. I deny, however, that the 
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farmers, as a class, are either ignorant 
or unbusinesslike; and as to keeping 
books, I can only say that, under the 
new Bankruptcy Act of my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade, if a farmer gets unfortunately 
into the Bankruptcy Court, he will get 
into serious race < if he pleads that he 
had not kept accounts. Inthe present 
Budget, as I have said, I propose no 
change in this matter; but I hope that 
farmers will consider my suggestion, and 
will not discard it merely because it is a 
change. I will give one reason which 
may lone weight with them. Ifa farmer 
pays under Schedule D, he will be able 
to appeal, not only as now to the Local 
Commissioners, where he will probably 
meet his squire and his banker, but to 
the Special Commissioners, who go on 
circuit through the different districts of 
the country, and who are absolutely un- 
connected with the locality. That, I be- 
lieve, would be a great advantage to 
farmers, besides the obvious benefit of 
paying, like other people, according to 
their profits. 

I now pass, Sir, from the Income Tax 
to my next proposal. I propose to put 
into operation—although it will pro- 
duce but a small sum this year—the 
final reform of what are popularly called 
‘the Death Duties.” ere are two 
branches of the proposal which I am 
about to make, the one assimilating the 
incidence of the tax on real to that on 
personal property, and the other im- 
posing an equivalent duty upon corpo- 
rate property. I will first deal with 
the proposed changes in the taxation 
of real and personal property, passing 
from one person to another in conse- 
quence of death. As the Committee is 
aware, there are now four taxes which 
are imposed on property devolving by 
death—namely, (1) Probate Duty, called 
in Scotland “Inventory Duty;” (2) 
Account Duty, imposed as a defence to 
the Probate Duty; (3) Legacy Duty; 
(4) Suecession Duty. Successions to 
personal property, including leasehold 
property under will or intestacy, and 
personal property passing under volun- 
tary deeds, are liable to two of these 
taxes—Probate or Account Duty, and 
Legacy or Succession Duty; whereas 
personal property, passing by marriage 
settlement and successions to real pro- 
perty, are liable to one only—namely, 
Succession Duty. The Resolutions I 
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am about to lay before the Committee 
will, if adopted, remedy this anomalous 
state of things by imposing an actual 
Probate or Account Duty, or an equiva- 
lent tax on all property passing on death 
by will or by settlement. An actual 
Probate or Account Duty will be im- 

osed on all property other than charges 
iy way of annuity on real estate and 
real estate itself. These two classes of 
estates will be charged with increased 
Legacy or Succession Duty, as the case 
may be. The new tax will not in any 
way be retrospective, and it will only 
be imposed on successions by death 
which may occur after this date. The 
Resolutions will be three in number. 
The first will, in the shape of Probate 
or Account Duty, include—firstly, pro- 
perty locally situate abroad belonging 
to a person domiciled in the United 
Kingdom ; secondly, all charges on real 
estate, other than charges by way of 
annuity; thirdly, real estate directed to 
be sold, all these being, under the exist- 
ing law, now exempt from Probate Duty. 
The 1 per cent Legacy and Succession 
Duty on properties where this new Pro- 
bate and Account Duty is paid will be 
abolished, so as to assimilate the practice 
with the Act of 1881, which has been 
most successful in its operation. The 
2nd Resolution imposes, in the shape 
of Succession Duty, as an equivalent of 
the Probate Duty, a rate of 3 per cent 
on all properties which are now exempt 
from Probate or Account Duty, and do 
not come within the scope of the 3rd 
Resolution. In this equivalent rate the 
Succession Duty of 1 per cent is absorbed. 
Provision is also made that leaseholds 
under wills or intestacies, which already 
pay Probate Duty, are not to be charged 
with the additional tax. Reversionary 
rights already sold are not to be charged 
to the new tax. There is a further pro- 
vision that, in the case of personal pro- 
perty settled on a husband or wife for 
life, with remainder to children, the 
duty is to be paid at once and for all. 
The 3rd and last Resolution imposes, 
in the shape of Legacy Duty, as an 
equivalent of Probate Duty, a rate of 
3 per cent on all legacies charged by 
way of annuity on real property. In 
this equivalent rate the 1 per cent 
Legacy Duty is also absorbed. The 
scope of this last Resolution will be 
very limited, as it only applies to lega- 
cies by way of annuity charged on real 
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property. When effect shall have been 
given tothe Resolutions which I havenow 
explained, an equal tex will have been im- 
posed, as far as possible, on all successions 
to property by death, whether the pro- 
perty be real or personal; but it is im- 
possible that it can be paid in the same 
manner. Probate and Account Duties 
are now payable by law within six 
months from the date of death; but, 
practically, it is found by experience 
that Probate Duty is paid much within 
the time allowed by the law, for it is the 
interest of the executor or trustee to 
take out probate as soon as possible, 
for without it he is not entitled to touch 
any of the personal property of the de- 
ceased. I propose to shorten the period 
of payment of Account Duty to three 
months, which will not create any diffi- 
culty. Legacy Duty is due when the 
legacy, or share of residue, is paid to, 
or retained for, the use of the legatee. 
This I do not mean to alter, nor the 
Succession Duty in the case of personal 
property, which is to be paid exactly in 
the same way as Legacy Duty. But in 
the case of real property the tax is now 
payable by eight half-yearly instalments, 
the first of which is due 12 months after 
the successor becomes entitled to the 
beneficial enjoyment of his succession. 
For these eight half-yearly instalments, 
I propose to substitute four annual pay- 
ments. In future, real property to be 
enjoyed by a person absolutely, or as 
tenant in tail, will be taxed upon the 
capital value, and not only on the life 
interest ; but this tax will only have to 
be paid, as well as the tax on charges 
on real estate by way of annuity, in four 
annual instalments. Before passing from 
this part of the subject, I would again 
observe that in the matter of Probate, 
Legacy, and Succession Duties there has 
hitherto been one law for real estate and 
another for personal estate. Personal 
estate has been subject to Probate Duty 
—real estate has been exempt from it. 
Personal estate has been subject to 
Legacy and Succession Duties, with re- 
ference to its full market value. Real 
estate has been taxable with reference 
only to its value for the successor’s life, 
although he may have been in a position 
to sell it and put in his pocket the full 
market value of the estate. This in- 
equality will be adjusted, and real estate 
will no longer bear what my right hon. 


| Friend the Prime Minister has called 
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“a very small and disproportionate share 
of these taxes.” 

The financial effect of the scheme I 
have thus briefly laid before the Com- 
mittee will, it is estimated, be, in the 
present financial year, a sum not ex- 
ceeding £200,000; in the second, 
£400,000; in the third, £550,000; in 
the fourth, £700,000; and, finally, 
£850,000. Against that gain I should 
set off a loss, not very considerable, to 
arise from the relief from the ad valorem 


duty of 5s. per cent upon settlements 
which are dispositions conferring suc- 
cessions. As I have already explained, 


this additional Revenue will be derived 
partly from personal estate not now pay- 
ing Probate Duty, and partly from real 
estate, also now exempt from Probate 
Duty; and when it is remembered that 
Parliament in 1853, in passing the Suc- 
cession Duty Act, sanctioned the raising 
of a sum of £2,000,000, whereas no 
greater sum than £850,000 has ever 
been realized from that source, I feel 
confident that the burdens I am now 
seeking to impose on real property will, 
at any rate, be considered as reasonable 
and moderate. 

I now pass to the second branch of 
this subject—namely, the tax which I 
propose that Corporationsshould pay asan 
equivalent for the Death Duties. Having, 
bythe scheme laid before the Committee, 
succeeded, I hope, in equalizing the 
burdens arising from successions upon 
death in real aud personal estate, I will 
allude briefly to a class of property 
which enjoys the same privileges and the 
same protection under the law, but is 
exempted—and, I think, unjustly ex- 
empted—from many of the duties arising 
on death. Corporations are immortal ; 
but this immortality should not relieve 
them from a tax falling on others who 
do not enjoy this advantage. The sub- 
ject is one involving a great principle, 
rather than one which will bring in 
much Revenue into the Exchequer, for 
although I believe it will be the wish of 
the Committee that property held in 
mortmain should not altogether escape a 
tax on succession by death, yet I am 
sure that it is not my wish, or their 
wish, indiscriminately to lay ‘a tax on 
all property vested in Corporations, irre- 
spective of the purposes for which the 
property, or the income arising from it, 
may be applied, the time within which 
the property was acquired, or the nature 
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and character of the Corporation itself. 
The Resolution which I shall lay upon 
the Table of the House, therefore, pro- 
poses altogether to exempt religious 
bodies and charities, and is framed with 
the intention of not taxing societies in 
respect of incomes derived from the 
donations and contributions of living 
persons. Further, it is proposed to ex- 
empt property belonging to Corporations 
for trading purposes, which is repre- 
sented by shares already liable to Death 
Duties as the property of individuals, 
and property which shall be legally ap- 
plied exclusively for the benefit of the 
public at large, or belonging to any 
friendly society, or which has been ac- 
quired within the last 30 years. The 
Resolution lays down that there should 
be imposed upon the income of the Cor- 
porations, as defined in it, a duty of 5 
per cent per annum, to be charged and 
paid upon an account to be rendered to 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
at the close of the first half of each 
financial year, subject to the exemptions 
to which I have already alluded, fand 
others set forth in detail in the Reso- 
lution, with which I will not now trouble 
the Committee. It must be remembered 
that if a Corporation could be supposed 
to die, the property passing to its suc- 
cessor would pay on a duty of 13 per 
cent; but it would be unfair to suppose 
that the higher rate of succession toa 
stranger would always be incurred, and 
therefore I only propose to impose an 
annual tax of 5 per cent, my object 
being, as I said before, not so much to 
swell my receipts as to establish a prin- 
ciple at once fairand equitable. I need 
not say that I have very carefully con- 
sidered the important Mortmain Return 
prepared on the Motion of my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Chelsea (Mr. Firth); but, though it is 
true that corporate property is in the 
aggregate large, when you come to pro- 
ceed upon principle in dealing with ex- 
emptions you find that a great propor- 
tion of that property must be treated as 
exempt, and I do not venture to put the 
estimate of the yield of the tax for the 
year at a higher amount than £150,000. 
The duties which I have described fall 
under the head of Stamp Revenue; but, 
before passing from it, I will refer to a 
slight additional source of Revenue in 
connection with stamps. Bonds and 
foreign securities payable to bearer only 
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pay now a Stamp Duty of 2s. 6d. per 
cent on issue or first negotiation, and 
are then free from all transfer duty; 
whereas registered Stocks and Shares 
pay duty every time they change hands, 
the latter 10s. per cent. We propose 
to lessen this difference by imposing the 
original stamp of 10s. per cent on all 
the securities I have named, transferable 
to bearer. This will produce about 
£100,000 per annum. 

I now pass to articles of consumption. 
The Committee will have gathered, 
from my earlier remarks, that 1 propose 
to deal with fermented and spirituous 
liquors. As to spirits, we have satisfied 
ourselves that they may now well bear 
an increased duty. It is more than 20 
years since the present rates were fixed, 
and experience shows that we need not 
be deterred from raising them by the fear 
of smuggling or of illicit distillation. 

@ propose, then, to raise the duty 
upon home-made spirits from 10s. to 
lzs., and upon foreign and Colonial 
spirits from 10s. 4d. to 12s. 4d. a-gallon. 
This we calculate will produce during 
the present year, under the head of 
Customs and Excise, about £900,000. 
Of course, this is based upon some re- 
duction in consumption. At the present 
time the consumption is about 36,000,000 
gallons, producing above £18,000,000 
a-year. Ifthe higher duty produces only 
£900,000 more, a simple sum in arith- 
metic will show that the consumption 
will have fallen below 32,000,000 gal- 
lons. It is no business of mine, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to say whether 
that is to be regretted or not. 

I pass to the article of beer. Beer now 
pays 6s. 3d. per barrel of 36 gallons, or 
a little over 2d. per gallon. Roughly 
speaking, that is about 20 per cent on 
the value of the article free of duty. If 
the duty on spirits is to be raised—of 
which, in proportion to the population, 
there is probably more drunk in Scot- 
land and Ireland than in England—I 
could not be a party to such a proposal, 
unless a fair increase were made in the 
duty upon beer, of which, if I remem- 
ber aright, fully 11-12ths are drunk in 
Great Britain as compared with Ireland. 
Now, Sir, by increasing the duty on 
beer from 6s. 3d. to 7s. 3d. per barrel 
of 36 gallons, we hope to get during the 


year £750,000, or about 9 per cent) 


more than the present Revenue. The 
additional £900,000 gained upon spirits 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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is only about 5 per cent of the existing 
receipts ; but the increased rate of duty 
is slightly more in the ease of spirits. 

I now pass to the Wine Duties. The 
duty upon wine, which has remained 
the same, with but slight change, since 
1860, was fixed not solely with reference 
to fiscal considerations. It had been 
nearly 6s. a-gallon, when it was reduced 
to ls., or, on stronger wines, to 2s. 6d. 
per gallon, in connection with the Com- 
mercial Treaty with France. Since 
then the Wine Duties have been more 
than once used as weapons to obtain 
Commercial Treaties with wine-growing 
countries. But, irrespectively of this 
consideration, the Committee should ob- 
serve, as to the relative incidence of 
duty upon beer and wine, that wine 
pays somewhat a larger percentage on 
its value than even beer. The Wine 
Duties are, on the average, about 25 
per cent on the value of that article; 
the Beer Duty is barely 20 per cent. 
We do not propose to alter the Wine 
Duties generally; but I have an im- 
portant proposal to bring before the 
Committee with regard to the Wine 
Duties, to give effect to the Declaration 
with Spain of the 2lst of December 
last, which has been laid. before Parlia- 
ment in the Paper ‘‘Commercial, No. 2,” 
of the present Session, as to which 
several questions have been asked from 
various parts of the House. The Com- 
mittee is aware that, in 1877, the 
Spanish Government withheld from Bri- 
tish trade the benefit of certain reduc- 
tions then made in the Spanish Customs 
Tariff, on the ground that the Wine 
Duties in the United Kingdom were 
really differential against Spain. This 
action of the Spanish Government led to 
a long correspondence, and also to the 
appointment of a Committee of this 
House, in 1879, to report on the Wine 
Duties. They recommended “a duty of 
1s., with a limit of strength to be deter- 
mined by the Executive,” and that the 
alcoholic test should be maintained ; and 
they pronounced an opinion that an 
ad valorem scale of duties would be im- 
practicable. No useful purpose would 
be served by entering upon the long con- 
troversies which ensued; but, in offer- 
ing Great Britain most-favoured-nation 


| treatment in 1883, the Spanish Govern- 


ment went beyond the offer made 
in previous years, and Her Majesty’s 
Government felt themselves fully justi- 
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fied in agreeing to raise the limit of the 
1s. duty from 26 to 30 degrees. It is of 
importance to trade that the arrange- 
ment between the two Governments shall 
take effect as soon as possible. The 
Spanish Government will be informed, 
as soon as the necessary measure autho- 
rizing this change has been passed by 
this House ; and a date, of which public 
announcement will be made, will be 
fixed for the simultaneous application of 
the terms of the Declaration of the 21st 
of December, 1884. Our thanks are 
due to the several Spanish Ministers 
who have taken part in these prolonged 
negotiations, in which success has ulti- 
mately attended the labours of Sir 
Robert Morier, who has shown great 
ability and energy in overcoming serious 
difficulties. I mustno less acknowledge 
the loyalty of the present Spanish Mi- 
nisters in taking over in their substance 
the engagements entered into by their 
Predecessors, and the friendly and 
straightforward manner in which they 
have defended the Declaration before 
the Cortes. I may say that negotiations 
for a complete Commercial Treaty with 
Spain will commence in the autumn, in 
order that engagements which may re- 
quire legislative sanction may be sub- 
mitted to the Cortes and to Parliament 
in the ensuing Session. I may say that 
we do not anticipate any diminution in 
the Revenue from wine, for whatever 
loss may be expected on wines between 
26 degrees and 30 degrees of strength 
will be made good by the increased con- 
sumption due to the higher Spirit Duty 
and the diminished use of spirits. 

I may here mention two small changes 
which we propose in connection with 
indirect taxation. We were pressed last 
year by hon. Gentlemen sitting on both 
sides of the House to allow private 
brewers’ licences to be taken out for a 
half-year only. I think that a conces- 
sion in this respect may be properly 
made, and I propose to allow a private 
brewer’s licence to be taken out for a 
half-year for 4s., where the charge for 
the whole year is 6s., and for 6s., where 
the charge forthe whole yearis9s. The 
half-years will end in March and Sep- 
tember respectively. I do not believe 
that there will be any loss of Revenue 
from the change. 

The other change relates to Patent 
Medicines. The Committee are aware 


that a Bill has been introduced by the 
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Lord President into the House of Lords 
which will meet some of the complaints 
in connection with the sale of patent 
medicines. We also propose that foreign 
medicines be treated, in respect of the 
Patent Medicine Tax, precisely as 
British medicines—that is to say, they 
will only be regarded as dutiable if 
they are held out as Proprietary or as 
specifics. Further, the stamp will be 
altered, so as to show clearly and make 
it plain that there is no Government 
guarantee of the medicine. The Re- 
venue will not be materially affected by 
these alterations. 

The additional taxes which I have enu- 
merated account for £7,500,000 out of a 
deficit of £14,932,000, leaving a sum of 
£7,432,000 to be provided for. The 
Committee, I think, will have con- 
jectured, from what I said in the early 
part of my Statement, how I propose to 
meet this remaining deficit—that is to 
say, out of the sum annually applied 
to the reduction of Debt. Popularly, 
as I have already said, that sum is 
called the “‘ Sinking Fund;” but this 
is not a strictly accurate description, 
and I will state the exact facts to 
the Committee. The sums devoted by 
law to the reduction of Debt are so ap- 
plied under several old Acts, as well 
as under the Act of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), passed in 1876, and under the Act 
which I asked Parliament to pass in 
1883. They consist of virtually four 
classes. The first is so much of out- 
standing Terminable Annuities of ail 
kinds as represents capital, and this 
amounted last year to about £5,600,000. 
The second is the difference between 
the sum of £28,000,000, as settled by 
the Act of 1876, and the charges on it, 
which are mainly for interest on Funded 
and Unfunded Debts and Terminable 
Annuities. That is called the “New 
Sinking Fund,” and it amounted last 
year to above £500,000. The third class 
consists of the amount of Stock can- 
celled on grants of Life Annuities, com- 
positions of Land Tax, and small trans- 
actions of that kind, and that amounted 
last year to nearly £1,500,000. The 
fourth sum applicable to the reduction 
of Debt is the surplus of the Income of 
each year over the Expenditure, which 
is called the Old Sinking Fund. Alto- 
gether, then, in 1885-6 the sums ap- 
plied to the reduction of Funded and 
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Unfunded Debt will amount to some- 
thing under £7,600,000. But of these 
four sources, the only payments we 
propose to intercept are those under 
what I call No. 1—namely, that part 
of the outstanding Terminable Annuities 
which represents capital. Ofcourse, the 
Old Sinking Fund, No. 4, has disap- 
ared this year, as there will be no 
alance of Income over Expenditure, 
and it would be impracticable to inter- 
fere with the reduction of Debt in con- 
nection with Life Annuities and similar 
operations. Nor do we propose to touch 
the New Sinking Fund. All, then, 
that we propose now is, to intercept 
this year the principal of the Termi- 
nable Annuities created in 1883, ex- 
tending for a year the operation of the 
Act; and the difference between this 
sum of something over £4,600,000 and 
the £7,412,000 will be borrowed tem- 
porarily, so far as may be necessary, 
in Unfunded Debt. This addition to the 
Unfunded Debt will not, as I have ex- 
lained, exceed the diminution in the 
‘unded; but we propose in 1886-7 to 
pay it off out of the capital of the Ter- 
minable Annuities, in the same way as we 
propose to apply for the same purpose 
£4,600,000 this year. We also pro- 
se to take power to meet the de- 
cit of last year by borrowing in Un- 
funded Debt, if it should be found neces- 
sary. I am aware that this part of my 
Statement is highly technical, and almost 
impossible fully to elucidate at the end 
of a long speech; but I propose to lay 
on the Table a Treasury Minute which 
will explain the operations more fully. 
I will now recapitulate the figures 
which I have laid before the Committee. 
The net deficit for the year, calculating 
the Income Tax at 5d. in the pound, is 
£14,932,000. We propose to intercept 
the action of the Sinking Fund during 
this year, so as to produce something 
over £4,600,000. By raising the Income 
Tax to 8d. we get £5,400,000. The 
Death Duties will produce £200,000. 
We calculate that the duties to be im- 
posed on Corporate Property will yield 
£150,000; the increase in the Spirit 
Duties £900,000, and the increase in the 
Beer Duty £750,000. The minor charges 
will produce £100,000, making a total 
of £12,100,000, and leaving a deficit 
of about £2,800,000 to be met by a 
similar Sinking Fund operation during 
the coming year. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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I am very much obliged to the Com- 
mittee for — listened with so much 
attention to the long Statement which it 
has been my duty to address to them, 
and I hope I have made myself per- 
fectly clear. I have now to ask the 
House to pass the necessary Resolu- 
tions, so that the increases of duty 
may take place to-morrow morning, al- 
though, as the Committee is well aware, 
such increases are always subject to 
repayment should the proposals of the 
Government not be adopted. As regards 
the altered Death Duties, the tax on cor- 
porate property, and the additional stamp 
on securities to bearer, those, of course, 
will not be put in operation until after the 
Act is passed; but with regard to the 
Resolutions relating to the Customs, 
Excise, and Income Tax, it is necessary 
that they should take effect at once. In 
conclusion, I may say that, if it will suit 
the convenience of the House, I do not 
propose to take the second reading of 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill 
until this day fortnight, so that there 
may be ample opportunity for considering 
the proposals of the Government. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, towards raising the Supply ted 
to Her Majesty, there shall be charged, collected, 
and paid for the year which commenced on the 
sixth day of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-five, in respect of Property, 
Profits, and Gains mentioned or described as 
chargeable in the Act of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth years of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter 
thirty-four, the following Duti»s of Income 
Tax (that is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, 
and Gains chargeable under Schedules 

D), or (E) of the said Act, the 


(A), (0), (D 
¥: of Eight Pence ; 
or ev 


And ery Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heritages 
chargeable under Schedule (B) of the 
said Act,— 

In England, the Duty of Four Pence ; 

In Scotland and Treland respectively, 

the Duty of Three Pence ; 

Subject to the provisions contained in section 
one hundred and sixty-three of the Act of the 
fifth and sixth years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter thirty-five, for the exemption of persons 
whose income is less than One Hundred and 
Fifty Pounds, and in section eight of ‘The 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1876,’ for 
the relief of persons whose income is less than 
Four Hundred Pounds.” —(Mr. Chancellor of the 


Exchequer.) 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
I only rise at this moment in order to 
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express the thanks of the Committee to 
the right hon. Gentleman for the clear- 
ness of his Statement, and to assure him 
that we have listened to it with interest— 
I may say to parts of it with painful in- 
terest—but with a full sense of the diffi- 
culty of his task and the manner in 
which he has dealt with it. I quite 
agree with him that in regard to the 
somewhat complicated arrangements 
with respect to the payment of Debt, it 
would be better for us to wait until we 
have the Paper before us relating to the 
scheme which he has put forward. 
With regard to the other matters, I do 
not think it necessary or desirable that 
the Committee should at this moment 
enter into any discussion on their merits. 
The course which is proposed with re- 
spect to the Customs and Excise Duties 
is, I think, the usual course, and the one 
which I think to be quite right. I 
would wish to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man—no doubt it was included in his 
Statement, although I cannot call it to 
mind—what will be the duty on foreign 
beer ? 
duty on imported beer would be the 
same as upon beer brewed in this coun- 
try. I think, under the circumstances, 
we shall do well to put off to a later day 
the discussion of the Budget as a whole, 
because there are several points in it 
which will require time for our careful 
consideration. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, he rose to 
call the attention of the Committee to 
the great injustice done by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to Scotland and Ireland by 
the proposed imposition of an additional 
tax upon spirits. He would point out 
that at the present time whisky paid a 
duty of 10s. a gallon of proof spirit, 
whilst the alcohol which was drunk in 
the form of beer only paid one-sixth 
part of that sum. When they con- 
sidered that spirits were necessary as 
the national drink of Scotland and Ire- 
land, and that they had to pay six times 
the duty paid on beer, which was the 
national drink of England, he thought 
the Committee would see that the vast 
injustice already existing would be 
greatly aggravated by the proposals 
of the right hon. Gentleman. For his 
own part, he was surprised that any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
venture to increase that injustice. Again, 
when they considered that wine was to 
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remain at the present rate of duty, 
which was not above one-half, in respect 
of the alcohol it contained, of the duty 
on ee it would be seen that that was 
really a tax upon the poor man operating 
for the benefit of therich. French wine 
paid on the average, according to its 
aleoholic strength, only 4s. a gallon of 
proof spirit, and Spanish wine paid only 
6s.; and with regard to those there was 
to be no increased duty at all. But in 
the case of the national drink of Scot- 
land and Ireland there was to be an in- 
crease of 20 per cent, although, at the 
present moment, it had to pay six times 
as much as beer. He must protest 
against that injustice on behalf of the 
people of Scotland and Ireland, and he 
held that it was the duty of every Scotch 
and Irish Member to resist the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman, who, he 
said, should get his increased Revenue 
by doubling the tax upon beer; and 
then, under that arrangement, it would 
only pay one-third of what was paid on 
whisky in Scotland and Ireland. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
when he heard the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer say that he would not be a 
party to increasing the duty upon spirits 
unless there were also an increase of 
duty on beer, he was in hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman was about to do 
complete justice in the matter of the 
taxation of alcohol. He regretted very 
much that the right hon. Gentleman had 
not taken that opportunity of affixing his 
name to a change that would be at once 
philosophical and just. Alcohol was un- 
doubtedly a very proper subject on which 
to raise Revenue ; but assuredly the only 
just and rational mode of dealing with it 
for that purpose was to tax it wherever 
it was to be found. There could be no 
reason whatever why those who in one 
part of the country found it con- 
venient, principally in consequence of 
large breweries being established in 
their neighbourhood, to take their 
alcohol in the form of beer, should be 
taxed at a lower rate than those who, 
not having the same convenience, were 
obliged to content themselves with tak- 
ing their alcohol in the shape of spirits. 
He could not imagine why that subject 
had always been shirked by Chancellors 
of the Exchequer. His right hon. Friend 
had certainly proposed to increase the 
alcoholic duty on beer; but he had also 
increased the alcoholic duty on spirits to 
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an extent which would produce to the Re- 
venue something like £900,000, whereas 
the increased duty on beer was reckoned 
only to produce £700,000. That was not 
redressing the injustice which existed ; 
on the contrary, he said it was rather 
an aggravation of it. The right hon. 
Gentleman, therefore, could not expect 
that those proposals would be satisfac- 
tory. There was another point on which 
he would appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in connection with this subject— 
he appealed to him as to whether, in 
the spirit of justice, he did not think 
that the articles of luxury paid for by 
the rich should be taxed at a higher 
rate than the articles of necessity paid 
for by the poor? He believed that there 
was a great deal of nonsense in all that 
was said about the Wine Duties. Wine 
was really an article of consumption 
amongst the higher classes; they were 
drunk by the higher classes from the 
smallest claret to the most expensive 
champagne; they did not form part of 
the diet of the lower class, although 
they were supposed to do so. There- 
fore, he would ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he could not make a 


distinction in the Wine Duties, and im- 
pose a higher rate of duty upon bottled 


wine? Wines which came into this 
country in casks were wines of a lower 
order; they contained less alcohol, and 
were cheap, and they might possibly be 
consumed by the lower class, by which 
he meant those who had small incomes, 
and were obliged to economize. But, 
in the name of justice, he asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, like 
other Members of the House, dined well 
—when they were not oceupied at the 
House—why he could not place a higher 
duty on claret and champagne? That 
wine, and the higher class of clarets, 
were all imported in bottles; the duty 
upon them could be easily raised; it 
would be a just duty, and he was cer- 
tain it would be a popular one through- 
out the country, because it would show 
that the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
gard to the circumstances of those who 
could not pay for the wines in question. 
With regard to the duty on Spanish 
wines and their alcoholic strength, he 
did not believe that there were any 
wines which contained 30 per cent of 
alcohol. The plea put forward by the 
Spaniards for the introduction of their 
wines into this country was that they 
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had a higher percentage of alcohol, and 
that they were now unfairly weighted 
as compared with French wines. He 
had no doubt that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer believed that he would let in 
the natural wines of Spain, as had been 
the case with the French wines; but he 
would point out that they were strength- 
ened wines, and there was no reason 
why they should be introduced on the 
ground that they were the natural pro- 
ductions of Spain, and that they were 
not fairly treated unless the alcoholic 
scale of duty was raised. He rejoiced 
very much that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had recognized the principle which 
some Members of that House had tried 
to induce him to see before. It seemed 
to him an extraordinary mp ope that 
large masses of Debt should be paid off 
with money borrowed at 24 and 3 per 
cent, which possibly had to be provided 
at a cost of 5 or 10 percent. The money 
raised last year had undoubtedly pressed 
very hardly upon those who raised it. 
It had pressed on the agricultural party, 
especially the poorer classes in Ireland 
and Scotland, who were very badly off 
in these times of slack trade and wretched 
harvests. He ventured to congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman on the great 
skill with which he had jumped over 
that formidable obstacle; and he had 
only to express the hope that he would 
go a step further and introduce a philo- 
sophical method of taxing alcoholic 
drinks that would do justice to all par- 
ties concerned. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he felt 
that it was undesirable on those occa- 
sions to go at length into the various 
points of the Budget. He should not 
be satisfied, however, if he were not to 
rise and express the satisfaction with 
which he had listened to the eloquent 
Statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
had called it an eloquent Statement; but 
he used the term in the sense that it was 
both clear and convincing. He was 
gratified to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man say that in an emergency such as 
that which now pressed upon the coun- 
try they ought to divide the burden of 
the extraordinary expenditure between 
the present generation and those who 
were to come afterwards. They ought 
not to save the present generation en- 
tirely by placing the whole of the bur- 
den on posterity; and, therefore, he re- 
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rded the allocation of the deficit of 
£15,000,000, between Debt and Taxa- 
tion, as a wise and moderate proposal 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Although he did not bind himself to the 
exact details of the new system, as set 
forth by the right hon. Gentleman, he 
thought that, for the most part, they 
were likely to be beneficial. His right 
hon. Friend no doubt felt, when he was 
proposing the addition of 3d. in the 

und to the Income Tax, that it must 
be a severe blow to him (Mr. Hubbard), 
who believed that the Income Tax, as it 
was now administered, was a wicked 
tax, and that it was within the power 
of the Government to make it a righteous 
tax whenever they chose to doso. Sche- 
dule B was nothing in the world but 
another form of Schedule D. Farming 
was as much a trade as any other, al- 
though it was specially dealt with on 
the assumption that farmers did not 
keep books; that it was impossible for 
them to make a Return of their incomes ; 
and that, therefore, they must be charged 
ina certain ratio to the rent they paid 
for their land. He was quite willing 
that that mode of assessment also should 
be retained; but he was satisfied that 
there were ways in which Schedule D 
might be modified, and an alleviation 
extended to farmers. With regard to 
the Death Taxes, he had been very 
much struck with the way in which 
his right hon. Friend proposed to deal 
with Corporation funds. He thought 
he was quite right in laying upon them 
a charge by way of a substitute for 
Legacy Duty, which, as Corporations 
never died, they had never paid. The 
Income Tax, properly understood, was 
the tax of the country; it reached all 
classes of the people, and he was happy 
to find that gradually everything was 
working round to the adjustment he had 
advocated for many years. The rates to 
be levied as a substitute for the Succes- 
sion Duties would, no doubt, be properly 
adjusted by the Government. He did not 
rise to make a long speech, but chiefly 
to express his satisfaction at the general 
tenourof the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, there 
was one point with regard to the in- 
crease of the Income ‘lax on which he 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to say a few words to the Committee. 
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The Committee were aware that there 
were several Stocks on which the divi- 
dends were payable to-morrow morning; 
and the dividends would, in the ordinary 
course, be paid with a reduction of 
6d. only. The bankers had received a 
Circular from the Inland Revenue Office 
requesting them to make certain arrange- 
ments to insure the payment of the in- 
creased amount. He presumed there 
was no question as to the legality of the 
aaa dy but still it would be satis- 
actory to everyone if his right hon. 
Friend would say something to the Com- 
mittee upon the matter. He need hardly 
say that the bankers had every wish to 
facilitate the collection of Revenue, and 
that he had no doubt they would be 
justified in acting on the request of the 
Inland Revenue Board. He was glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
a tax on corporate property equivalent, 
or partly so, to the Income Tax. The 
right hon. Gentleman would, no doubt, 
find a good deal of opposition to the 
proposal; but, nevertheless, it was one 
founded on justice. He (Sir John Lub- 
bock) also desired to make a few obser- 
vations with respect to the Post Office. 
He understood there was a net Revenue 
from the Post Office of £2,273,000. 
Now, there were items connected with 
the Post Office which went into Class I. 
of the Estimates, and he was not quite 
clear whether they were included in the 
sum he had mentioned. It was very 
desirable they should know what was 
received from the Post Office, because 
he was afraid some people went away 
with a very exaggerated idea of the 
profits derived from that Institution. 
He was afraid it was not possible for 
Her Majesty’s Government to raise the 
whole amount of the necessary Expendi- 
ture of the year without infringing upon 
the Sinking Fund ; at the same time, he 
must express great regret that now, 
possibly at the very beginning of a 
struggle, they would not only have to 
do away, practically, with the whole of 
the Sinking Fund, but have to borrow 
about £2,800,000 in addition. It might 
be necessary, under the circumstances, 
to do that; but he had heard that part 
of the Statement of his right hon. Friend 
with great regret. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN regretted to say 
that after carefully weighing all the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the Budget 
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TO appeared to him to be some- 
what unfair. He quite agreed with the 
propriety of increasing the Income Tax 
from 6d. to 8d. in order to meet the 

resent deficit. There was no fairer tax 
imposed by the House, if properly ad- 
justed, and there was no tax that he 

aid more cheerfully than he did the 

ncome Tax. The reason of that was, 
that no man was called upon to pay 
the tax who had not got an income. 
But of indirect taxation the poor man 
was required, as a rule, to pay more 
than his fair share. According to the 
Statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, about three-fourths of the Re- 
venue of the whole country was de- 
rived from the taxation on consumable 
articles, and only one-fourth was raised 
by taxation on property. Surely the 
right hon. Gentleman would not ‘say 
that that was a fair state of things. 
Notwithstanding the fact that three- 
fourths of the Revenue was produced 
by the taxation on consumable articles, 
the right hon. Gentleman now proposed 
to add considerably to the duties paid 
on those articles. He (Mr. O’Sullivan) 
believed he was right in saying that 
19-20ths of the indirect taxation of the 
country was contributed by the working 
classes, or, in other words, that a man 
with £10,000 a-year did not pay in taxes 
more than 5 per cent upon his income ; 
while the working man with £50 a-year, 
especially if he drank or smoked even 
moderately, paid about 10 per cent of 
his income in taxation. as it fair, 
under such circumstances, that the 
right hon. Gentleman should increase 
the charge upon the working people of 
the three countries? The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to put an increased 
duty of 2s. a-gallon upon spirits. Why 
should he put 2s. a-gallon on the drink 
which formed the almost universal be- 
verage of the Scotch and Irish people, 
and only 1s. on 36 gallons of beer, 
which was the drink of Englishmen? 
If they examined the alcoholic strength 
of the different beverages, what was the 
result? It was well known by those 
who had studied the question that a 
barrel of good beer—a barrel of 36 
gallons—contained about five gallons of 
alcohol. The duty, therefore, upon the 
five gallons of alcohol was 1s., or a frac- 
tion less than 24d. per gallon. He ap- 

aled to any impartial person if it was 

air that beer should be taxed so lightly 


Mr. O Sullivan 
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and spirits so heavily? Again; the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had esti- 
mated that the new tax upon spirits 
would yield about £900,000, and that 
the tax upon beer would bring in about 
£750,000. Had it occurred to the mind 
of the right hon. Gentleman that the 
£750,000 would be paid by 20,000,000 
of the population, while the payment of 
the £900,000 would be confined to about 
1,000,000 people? [‘ Why?”] For 
the simple reason that beer was drunk 
by a very much larger population. Of 
course, Revenue must be raised in some 
way or other; but he thought it was 
the duty of the Government to put taxa- 
tion on the people who could bear it 
best. In his opinion, there were several 
things which ought to be taxed before 
either beer or spirits. Why, for in- 
stance, should not ground rents be 
taxed? As he pointed out last year, 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought in his Budget, ground rents 
were altogether exempt from taxation. 
He maintained that ground rents were 
amongst the first things that should be 
taxed, and for the very reason that they 
were earned without any outlay or effort 
on the part of the proprietors, and in 
very many instances they amounted to 
as much as 20 times their value, owing 
to the buildings erected by the industrial 
classes upon the land. It had been 
roughly calculated that the ground rents 
of the Kingdom produced £30,000,000 
annually. It would not be unfair or 
unjust to put a tax of, at least, 10 per 
cent upon those rents. If that were 
done, £3,000,000 would be gained by 
the Exchequer; and that, with the 
£5,500,000 produced by the extra In- 
come Tax, would be actually more than 
the Government required. He main- 
tained, also, that clubs should be taxed. 
Clubs, as a rule, were luxuries, though 
in many places they were merely drink- 
ing saloons and betting houses. It was 
a monstrous state of things that clubs 
were allowed to go untaxed. £500,000 
might very easily be raised annually by 
such means. The next suggestion he 
had to make was one which, no doubt, 
would excite some laughter, for it was 
that a tax should be imposed upon every 
unmarried man over 30 years of age. 
Surely bachelors were very well able to 
bear taxation. He put it to the sense 
of justice in the House if a man with 
£500 a-year and a wife and children 
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and servants to support was as well able 
to pay 6d. in the pound Income Tax as 
a bachelor, who had no one but himself 
to support? A tax upon bachelors would 
be as fair, as just, and as honest a tax 
as could be imposed by the House. Of 
course, he could not make any accurate 
calculation as to what the tax would 
yield; but he took it that the taxpaying 
bachelors formed, at least, one-fourth of 
the whole taxpayers of the country, and, 
therefore, 1d. in the pound ought to pro- 
duce £500,000. Furthermore, hethought 
that the wine drinkers should pay more 
taxation than they were now required 
todo. Was it not a monstrous thing 
that in a time of emergency like the 
present, in a time when money was 

atly required, the Chancellor of the 
eee. refrained from raising the 
duty upon such luxuries as champagne, 
old ciarets, crusted ports, and the best 
sherries? He put it to the right hon. 
Gentleman if it was just to the working 
men? Working men, as a rule, drank 
nothing but beer and spirits; but the 
wealthier classes indulged in champagne, 
ports, sherries, and Madeira, and in a 
time like this not an extra 1d. was put 
upon the latter wines. Such an in- 
creased duty ought to be put on high- 
class wines and on cigars, which would 
bring in, at least, £500,000. There 
was another matter to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
very well turn his attention with a 
view to the saving of Expenditure, 
and that was the amalgamation of the 
Inland Revenue and Customs Offices. 
He did not know what saving there 
would be if such an amalgamation were 
effected ; but it was a monstrous state of 
things that there were two sets of Com- 
missioners, two sets of Chairmen, two 
sets of solicitors, two sets of officials in 
every big town of the three countries, 
for the purpose of carrying on pretty 
much the same business. Now, perhaps 
the Committee would permit him to 
make a few comparisons of the duties 
which were paid on articles consumed 
by the poor, and the duties on articles 
consumed by the wealthy classes. In 
the first instance, let him take the case 
of gin, which was about the lowest 
class of spirits. What were the facts? 
On that article, which was largely 
consumed by the poorer classes, and 
the value of which was about 20s. 


to 24s. per dozen, a duty of 15s. per 
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dozen was charged ; while upon cham- 
pagnes and old clarets, which were 
worth from £3 to £5 per dozen, and 
which were drunk by the upper classes, 
a duty of only 2s. per dozen was 
charged. Was that a state of things 
which ought to exist for another day? 
The people who drank claret were well 
able to pay 15s. a-dozen. Then he 
found that whisky, the value of which 
was about 30s. a-dozen, paid an average 
duty of about 18s. per dozen, or three- 
fifths of its value. Madeira and old 
ports and sherries were worth from £3 
to £4 per dozen ; but they were only re- 
quired to pay a duty of 5s. per dozen. 
Upon common tobacco the duty amounted 
to from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 10d. per lb., while 
upon the very finest cigars imported, 
which were worth more than 10 times 
the value of the tobacco of the poorer 
classes, the charge was only from 5s. to 
5s. 6d. a-box. He appealed to the 
Committee—was that not one-sided legis- 
lation? What would be said outside 
when it was found that the wealthy 
classes who made the laws taxed the 
poor in that way? It was impossible 
to expect the working people to be con- 
tent when increased duties were put 
upon the articles which they chiefly 
consumed, and no extra charge was 
made upon the articles of luxuries 
which only came within the reach of the 
rich. There was no actual reduction 
of the duty upon the drink of the rich; 
but he understood that it was proposed 
to raise the limit of the 1s. duty on al- 
cohol in wines from 26 to 30 degrees. 
The result would be that a gallon of 
alcohol in first-class wines would pay 
less than 4s., while spirits would pay 
12s. a-gallon. He might make other 
comparisons to show the injustice and 
unfairness of the decision arrived at by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; but he had no desire 
to weary the Committee. He trusted, 
however, that Scotch and Irish Mem- 
bers of the House would, when the 
proper time came, vote against the pro- 
posal to increase the duty on spirits by 
2s.'a-gallon, as a protest against the dis- 
ree y duties levied upon the 

everage of the Scotch and Irish peoples 
and the beverage of the English people. 

Mr. DODDS said, there was only 
one portion of the important and satis- 
factory Statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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upon which he desired to offer a fow 
words to the Committee, and it was 
that portion in which the right hon. 
Gentleman dealt with the Death Duties. 
It would be in the recollection of many 
hon. Members of the Committee that 
the subject was one upon which he (Mr. 
Dodds) had ae. to address the 
House on many occasions, and that the 
result of the discussion which took place 
in 1879, when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Devon (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and of the subsequent dis- 
cussions, was that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister, and then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1881 
took up the subject, and dealt with it to 
a very important extent. The right 
hon. Gentleman then said that he (Mr. 
Dodds) had only dealt with the fringe 
of the subject; but, at all events, the 
changes introduced in 1881 had been 
found of great value to the Revenue, 
and of the greatest convenience to the 
public at large. It was, therefore, with 


the greatest satisfaction that, after 
waiting some years in the hope that 
further steps would be taken, he heard 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer say he was about to 
initiate a final reform of the Death Duties. 
Nomore important question could occupy 
the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and he (Mr. Dodds) hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
find that that was an opportune moment 
for levying certain Death Duties not 
levied before. As far as he could fol- 
low the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his very clear Statement, he thought he 
would be able to agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman in almost every proposi- 
tion he made with regard to the Death 
Duties. It would be wasting the time 
of the Committee were he to go into the 
matter in detail at the present time; 
when they had the Resolutions in their 
hands they would be able to deal with 
the matter more fully and more effec- 
tively. If there appeared to be any ne- 
cessity for it, he would have, on a sub- 
sequent occasion, to trouble the Com- 
mittee with such observations as long 
professional experience enabled him to 
make on the subject. His chief object 
in rising now was to express his satis- 
faction at the Budget Statement gene- 
rally, and to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man to give the Committee a little more 
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information, when he rose to reply, with 
regard to the important subject of the 
taxation of corporate property. It was 
with great pleasure he heard the right 
hon. Gentleman say he proposed to deal 
with corporate property, and he found 
that his pleasure at the statement was 
shared by hon. Members generally. The 
point on which he desired more informa- 
tion was as to the extent of the proposed 
exemption of what he termed religious 
houses. His own county was very largely 
concerned in the matter—indeed, every 
county in the Kingdom was interested 
more or lessin it. In the county of Dur- 
ham there were from 50,000 to 100,000 
acres of land, including a very large 
extent of coal and other minerals, held 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
The income derived from this was enor- 
mous, and it would, indeed, be a great 
disappointment to everyone in the county 
if that property were to be exempted 
from taxation; it would be felt to be 
a great hardship if owners of land 
were called upon to pay the proposed 
new tax, whilst the Hcclesiastical Com- 
missioners were exempted from it. That 
was the point on which he desired ad- 
ditional information. 

Sm GABRIEL GOLDNEY compli- 
mented the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the 
generally clear way in which he had 
introduced his Budget, and upon the 
cordial reception which most of his pro- 
posals had received. Thei'e was only 
one point on which he (Sir Gabriel 
Goldney) was not quite clear, and that 
was as to the duties which the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed upon real 
property, as compared with personalty. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman, in 
his reply, would show what effect his 
proposals would have upon landed pro- 
perty. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
said, that, in the first place, he begged 
to thank most heartily the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the very clear and 
lucid manner in which he had placed 
this matter before the Committee. They 
knew that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had had a great opportunity. The 
opportunities of Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer only occurred in connection 
with a large surplus or a great deficit. 
It was only on those two occasions that 
Chancellors of the Exchequer were en- 
abled to make great changes in taxation. 
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When expenditure and income were 
nearly balanced, those right hon. Gen- 
tlemen did not like to make any changes 
in taxation. The opportunity of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer oe year 
had been a great deficiency. ith re- 
gard to the Death Duties, as they were 
called—namely, the duties on the trans- 
fer of property by death — the hon. 
Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds), who 
had taken some interest in this matter, 
had alluded to his having brought it 
before the House some years ago. Be- 
fore that time he (Mr. Alderman Law- 
rence) himself had had an opportunity 
of bringing it before the House; and 
the point to which he had especially 
directed the attention of Chancellors of 
the Exchequer had been the injustice 
and inequality which existed between 
the treatment of real property and that 
of personal property. He had drawn 
attention to the fact that while leasehold 
property paid Probate Duty and Suc- 
cession Duty, real property only paid 
Succession Duty; so that in the case of 
a man who had two houses, one free- 
hold and the other leasehold, dying, 
and leaving a house to each of his two 
sons, the son inheriting the freehold 
house would only have to pay Succes- 
sion Duty on his life interest, whilst the 
other son, for a house which might be 
in the same street, of equal value to the 
first, would have to pay Probate Duty on 
the full amount of the value, irrespec- 
tive of what age he might be when he 
came into possession of the property, and 
also to pay Succession Duty on his life 
interest. That injustice had lasted for a 
very long time. They knew how urgently 
the matter had been referred to by the 
Prime Minister in his speeches in Mid 
Lothian—how warmly he had spoken of 
the injustice of those Legacy Duties and 
the Probate Duties under the last Ad- 
ministration, and of no remedy having 
been attempted. He (Mr. Alderman 
Lawrence) had attempted to bring the 
subject forward ; but pressure of Busi- 
ness had prevented a full discussion 
being taken on the question. He was 
glad to see that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had risen to the occasion, and had de- 
elared that in future there should be no 
difference made between real propert 

and personal property, and that both 
should contribute their fair share to the 
taxation of the country. The right hon. 
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Gentleman had stated the manner in 
which this was to be done; and he (Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence) was inclined to 
think that the mode he suggested would 
be a great improvement upon the exist- 
ing law. The right hon. Gentleman 


proposed to deal with it as he had 


already done with respect to the 1 per 
cent duty on real property. He thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman for having 
brought the matter before the Commit- 
tee, and must say that he thought it 
would be received with approbation by 
the country as remedying a great injus- 
tice. He also agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the taxation he 
proposed to impose upon corporate pro- 
perty. It was a great mistake to suppose 
that Corporations themselves were not 
perfectly ready to pay the tax. What 
were the facts revealed in the Report of 
the Commission of Inquiry into the 
Livery Companies of the City of London? 
One charge brought against the Livery 
Companies was that they paid no Suc- 
cession Duty. But that was not the 
fault of the Companies. The Companies 
were never asked to pay it; and, of 
course, they could not be expected to 
come forward voluntarily and offer to do 
so. Many of the Companies, however, 
according to that Report of the Commis- 
sioners, had stated that it would only be 
fair and just for them to pay that duty. 
But how had that statement of the Com- 
panies been treated by the Commis- 
sioners in their Report? It was not 
every Company that had expressed that 
opinion; but then it was not every 
Company that had property on which 
to pay Succession Duty. The OCom- 
missioners said that some Companies 
had appeared willing to pay, and they 
went on to state that though the Com- 
panies had notified their readiness to 
pay, they—the Commissioners—did not 
think that it came within their func- 
tions to recognize it in their Report. 
Now those Companies would be called 
on to pay the duty which had been 
spoken of in lieu of Succession Duty. 
He was not prepared to say that the 
amount to be paid in lieu of Succession 
Duty—that the amount mentioned was 
a fair amount; but that point would 
come up for consideration at some future 
time. It was impossible at present to 
say whether it was fair and just. As to 
exemptions, that was a great question, 
and it would be a very important matter 
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to consider in the taxation of Corpora- 
tions. He (Mr. Alderman Lawrence) 
anticipated that in future there would 
be grave discussion as to what Corpora- 
tions should be exempted. There would 
be questions asked, no doubt, on that 
point, when the Budget Bill was brought 
efore them. He must say that there 
was one thing that struck him in regard 
to a Resolution proposed in reference to 
the Spirit and Beer Duties. He was 
glad that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had not put an extra duty upon 
tea, coffee, sugar, soda water, apolli- 
naris, or any of the teetotal drinks; but 
at the same time he was sure that the 
mass of the people of this country would 
feel that if alcoholic drinks were to be 
taxed higher than they were at present 
the whole of them should be affected by 
the change. There was no reason, if 
they were to raise the duty on spirits 
and beer—and he would not go into the 
question of the national drinks of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland—but his 
point was that if they were going to 
charge an extra tax on their national 
beverages they ought not to refrain 
from putting a tax upon wine, which 
was the beverage of the rich. He 
thought that omission to put an equal 
tax upon wine was the weak point of 
the Budget. He had no doubt that 
complaints would come from all quarters 
of the country as to that omission, and 
assuredly the Government would have 
to remedy it. It would never do to 
leave the upper classes of the commu- 
nity unaffected by that increased taxa- 
tion, whilst the consumers of beer in 
England and of spirits in Ireland and 
Scotland were burdened by it. Unless 
some change were made, he felt con- 
vinced that a furore of feeling through 
the country such as the Government 
little expected would be created. The 
r man, every time he drank a pot of 
Sean would know that he was paying 
something more for it than he had done 
hitherto, and he would know perfectly 
well that the rich man who drank his 
glass of wine was paying exactly the 
same for it as he had done in the past. 
The poor man would consequently feel 
aggrieved, whatever the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might say to explain away the apparent 
injustice. The present condition of the 
working classes should be taken into 
account by the right hon. Gentleman. 
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He should bear in mind that while he 
was proposing to put this additional 
taxation upon the labouring man who 
took his glass of beer, that that man’s 
wages were not rising, and that his work 
was not sure. He (Mr. Alderman Law- 
rence) admitted that the incomes of the 
poor were not taxed, and that it was ne- 
cessary that every class of the commu- 
nity should bear its share of the burden 
of Imperial taxation. He was not going 
into the question as to the relative 
amount of taxation upon the poor and 
upon the rich, and he would not commit 
himself with regard to the desirability 
of imposing a tax upon beer or spirits; 
but he was of opinion that an increase 

ut upon spirits would lead to a great 

eal of illicit distillation, particularly in 
Ireland. Nothing would disabuse the 
minds of the wage-earning classes in 
England, who very seldom got anything 
better to drink than beer, of the idea 
that they were suffering under an injus- 
tice in having the tax upon their bever- 
age remeron and it must be borne 
in mind that beer to the working classes 
was a necessity, and not so much a 
luxury. The hard-working man, who 

erhaps got very little during the day 
but his beer and bread and cheese, might 
possibly be taxed fairly enough ; but it 
would be with considerable bitterness of 
feeling that he would reflect upon the 
fact that the tax upon the wine of the 
squire, and of the landlord and of his 
employer, was not raised, but, as a 
matter of fact, was lowered ; because in 
the future that class of people would be 
able to obtain wine at a higher alcoholic 
strength than they did now for the same 
price. That subject was much more 
serious than the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed 
to think ; and he (Mr. Alderman Law- 
rence) was sure that it would be brought 
home to him and to the Government in 
a way they had not the slightest sus- 
— of. He was afraid that the 

udget would be one which would 
create a large amount of dissatisfaction 
amongst the masses. He would not go 
into the questions which arose upon the 
Budget beyond those affected by that 
night’s Resolution. He would repeat— 
because he did not think it could be too 
much impressed upon the right hon. 
Gentleman—that the working classes 
ought not to be treated in this excep- 
tional manner; because it would be 
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treating them exceptionally to tax their 
beer and spirits, whilst the wine of the 
rich man was left alone. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, that he did 
not doubt that the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) was a great 
authority on whisky; but he (Mr. Head) 
did not think that the hon. Member was 
an equal authority on the question of beer. 
The hon. Gentleman had told them that 
a barrel of beer contained five gallons of 
proof spirit. He (Mr. Read) did not think 
the hon. Member could ever have drunk 
much beer, or he would not say that. 
But hon. Gentlemen seemed to think 
that the people of England did not drink 
spirits. Well, he only wished they 
drank more beer and less spirits, be- 
cause if they did that he believed they 
would be a healthier people. But the 
hon. Member seemed to think that the 
Spirit Duties would fall upon 1,000,000 
people, while the Beer Duties would fall 
upon some 15,000,000 or 16,000,000— 
he seemed to think, in fact, that the 
people of England did not drink spirits. 

hat was perfectly absurd. It seemed 
to him (Mr. Read) that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had treated both coun- 
tries very much alike—both the country 
that produced beer and the country that 
produced spirits; for it must be in the 
recollection of the Committee that this 
question of the Malt Tax had often 
been considered in that House, some- 
times with an idea of its entire repeal, 
but that, instead of that, they had con- 
stantly seen additions made to it. In1840 
the duty on malt was 20s.8d. Then there 
was £5 per cent put upon it in that year, 
which raised it to 2ls.8d. In 1862 
there was a further tax on brewers’ 
licences, when the Hop Duty was re- 
pealed, and the tax was brought up to 
22s. 8d. Then in 1880, when the pre- 
sent Prime Minister was going to con- 
fer such a great advantage upon the 
agricultural interest by transferring the 
tax from malt to beer—which he (Mr. 
Read) considered was a good thing in 
itself; but, at the same time, the right 
hon. Gentleman took care to recoup the 
Revenue for any possible loss by raising 
the tax on beer, so that a quarter of 
malt paid something like 24s. Now, by 
the present addition with which they 
were threatened by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the tax on malt would be raised 
to 26s. or 27s., which was almost 100 
per cent on the present price of barley. 
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Then they came to the question of pri- 
vate brewers ; and he thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman for the small concession 
he had made. He believed that a 4s. 
licence for six months would be appre- 
ciated by the agricultural labourers in 
the Eastern Counties, who brewed beer 
only in the hot months, for haysel and 
for harvest. All private brewers had 
been treated very badly by recent legis- 
lation. They had certain advantages 
before the transfer of the tax from malt 
to beer. They did not pay any licence. 
They could use what they liked for 
brewing, and did not require to give 
notice to the Excise. Now, however, 
they received visits from the Excise, 
and had to give notice whenever they 
brewed. Hitherto the licences had been 
charged upon them to the extent of 
some 10 or 12 per cent more than it was 
when they had to pay the old Malt 
Duty; but by the present increase the 
charges would be something like 15 per 
cent. He concurred in a great deal that 


had been said by the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Alderman Lawrence),and he thought 
that it wasquite unfair upon producers in 
this — 
t 


and upon the consumers of 
beer that they should have their bever- 
ages taxed higher than ever, and that 
there should be no extra tax imposed 
upon wine, which was the produce of 
other countries; and he did not doubt 
that when the poor man quaffed his pot 
of beer, he would not only think of the 
lenient manner in which the rich, who 
were generally supposed to indulge in 
champagne, were treated, but he would 
also think of the Aldermen and other 
gentlemen in a similar station of life, 
who, perhaps, drank a little more. He 
(Mr. d) was sorry that, whatever 
agricultural question was mooted in that 
House, some hon. Members always en- 
deavoured to raise some feeling of an- 
tagonism between England and Ireland. 
He was sorry there was any dispute 
between the countries. It must be re- 
membered that nine-tenths of the beer 
was brewed from barley grown in the 
United Kingdom, whilst the higher 
luxury of wine was produced entirely 
abroad. Those who Laspened to grow 
barley made no complaint that there was 
no tax on cider; but there was a great 
deal of what were calied non-intoxicat- 
ing beverages which contained a con- 
siderable amount of alcohol, and he did 
object to those beverages being ex- 
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cluded from taxation. Those things 
ought to contribute something to the 
Exchequer. But with regard to private 
brewers’ licences, he must say that it 
was a lamentable fact that private brew- 
ing seemed to be dying out in the coun- 
try. He regretted it, because he did 
believe that nothing conduced so much 
to the temperance of the agricultural 
labourers as the home-brewed beer 
which they could make in their own 
cottages. He saw that in 1882 there 
were 32,000 of those brewers. In 1883 
they were reduced to 29,000; and in 
1884, notwithstanding the increase of 
the limit to 9s., there were only 27,000 
who took out licences. Therefore, it 
appeared to him that private brewing 
was doomed to be extinguished in 
this country. The proposed imposition 
would assuredly affect it. He could not 
say that he ought to thank the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer upon the result of his long 
and arduous study of Schedule B of the 
Income Tax. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had been good enough to say that 
he would undertake to investigate the 
whole subject, and he told them that 
his desire was that farmers should pay 
the tax as all other traders did. But 
farmers were not traders; they were 
more than that—they were manufac- 
turers; they were more than manufac- 
turers—they were producers. There- 
fore, it could not be expected of them 
that they could keep anything like ac- 
curate accounts on their farms in the 
same way that accurate accounts could 
be kept in a shop. That difficulty of 
keeping accounts in connection with a 
farm was pooh-poohed in many quarters, 
and it was said that farmers might keep 
accounts as correctly as traders. To hon. 
Gentlemen who said that he would 
simply reply—‘‘ Try to do it yourselves.” 
The hon. Member for Cardigan (Mr. D. 
Davies) amused the House last year 
upon this very point by telling them 
that he at one time had interested him- 
self in farming, and had endeavoured to 
keep accounts. He had told them that, 
in spite of the greatest care and atten- 
tion which he had devoted to the 
matter, he had been obliged to give up 
all hope of being able to keep accurate 
accounts intheend. A farmer’s account 
depended not upon the amount of money 
he had in his pocket or at his bankers, 
but on the amount of stock he had on 
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his farm ; and he could not by any pos- 
sibility arrive at the profits his farm had 
made unless he had a thorough, com- 
plete, and accurate valuation of every- 
thing upon his farm. Not only that, 
but it was necessary to have an accurate 
knowledge of the state of the farm, be- 
cause it was necessary to put a great 
deal more into it in one year than in 
another ; and the fluctuation in the price 
of stock was so great that, though one 
year, when he might possibly have a 
balance at his banker’s, he might stand 
at a loss, in the succeeding year, when he 
had a very small or possibly no balance 
at all at his bankers, the increase in 
value of his stock and of his corn might 
give him a profit. Therefore, it was 
not an easy thing, even for gentle- 
men who had plenty of leisure and 
ability, and who knew how to keep ac- 
curate accounts—it was not such an 
easy thing for them to furnish those 
accounts in connection with farming. 
A Norfolk gentleman, whose brother 
generally sat opposite to him in that 
House, farmed his own estate admir- 
ably. That gentleman had been good 
enough to show him his accounts the 
other day. He had employed a well- 
known valuer to make a valuation of 
his stock and crops. He had found out 
that the way that profit was made was 
this—that there was an annual increase 
in the value and amount of stock, and 
therefore he showed a very fair balance 
indeed; but he (Mr: Read) would like 
to know, when there had been a de- 
crease of something like 20 or 25 per 
cent in the value of stock during the 
last 18 months, how would that gentle- 
man’s account appear, and who was to 
say whether he had made a loss or whe- 
ther he had made a gain? He could 
assure hon. Gentlemen that, however 
willing the farmers might be to keep 
accounts, they would not be able to do 
so. They did not keep accounts, and 
even if they did, when their figures 
came before the Income Tax Commis- 
sioners they would be most unreliable. 
What he (Mr. Read) had said last year 
had not been touched upon by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with regard to the reason 
why farmers had been asked to pay 
under Schedule B on tithes as well as 
on their rent. That they should do 
so was never contemplated by the 
Act of 1842. In 1842 not half the 
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tithes were commuted. What did he 
find in the Instructions in the Act 
that were given as to assessing Sche- 
dule B? Why, in No. 10 of those In- 
structions it said that when any landlord 
should be subject to any covenant or 
agreement to pay any parochial rate or 
auy composition on tithes, then the an- 
nual value should be estimated exclusive 
of such rates and of such composition 
on tithes—showing most distinctly that 
tithes and rates were to be considered to 
be outgoings, and that a tenant should 
only be expected to pay on the rent that 
he paid to the landlord. It was not until 
some years after that Act that, in con- 
sequence of a Circular from the Inland 
Revenue, tithes and rent were put to- 
gether, and the farmer was made to pay 
under Schedule B on half the amount of 
those two imposts. He should be very 
glad indeed if the original intention had 
been resorted to, for then the farmers 
would have nothing to complain of. He 
contended that in the original Act the 
proposition was fair and just—he would 
almost say generous; but in the altered 
circumstances of agriculture and the re- 
duced profits which farmers made, the 
Income Tax, especially when they were 
made to pay it on the tithes, had been a 
far greater burden of late, and was one 
which he was sure could not be miti- 
gated, however they might desire it, by 

aying on their supposed profits. He 
believed that if the arable farms of 
England were to produce accurate and 
complete accounts for the last seven or 
eight years, it would be found that, in- 
stead of having to pay the amount of 
Income Tax that they had been called 
upon to pay, they would not have been 
charged 1d. He had not exactly under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to the proposed imposition on 
the Scotch and Irish farmers. He had 
said that in England they should pay 
on the half, which would be 4d., and 
that Ireland and Scotland should pay 
on one-third, which would be 3d. 4 
was not aware that 34. was—— 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
oe (Mr. Cutrpers): I did not say 
that. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, that he 
knew the right hon. Gentleman’s expla- 
nation, and if he were an Irish or a 
Scotch farmer he should object to it. 
However, he would leave the Irish and 
Scotch farmers to fight the matter out 
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for themselves. Then they came to the 
other question of the imposition of full 
Legacy Duty on real property. As 
he was not the owner of much land, it 
did not affect him ; but he did hold it to 
be a monstrous injustice that, if they 
were going to put an increased burden 
on the land, they did not at the same 
time revise the system which imposed 
almost the whole of the local burdens 
in the country upon the owners of land 
and houses. They should bring in the 
general wealth of the country in order 
to relieve that local taxation, if they 
were going to impose that additional 
weight and burden upon the land of 
England. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had listened with great attention to the 
able speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
there was no doubt that the right 
hon. Gentleman had dealt with the fact 
that there was a deficit of £15,000,000 
as pleasantly as possible. On the 
other hand, as had | been said by the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. O’Sullivan), 
taxation pressed unduly on the poorer 
classes ; and he was bound to say that 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
had shown a great want of courage 
in dealing with the duties on alcoholic 
liquors. One would have thought that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
dealing with them, would have done 
something to diminish the inequalities 
which existed in respect of the duties 
charged ; but, instead of that, he had 
done what would have the effect of in- 
creasing them. The impression he had 
formed whilst the right hon. Gentle- 
man was delivering bis speech was that 
he was going to put the increase of duty 
upon beer, and not upon spirits. It might 
be a question whether they should have 
an additional tax placed upon them, 
whereas the case with regard to beer was 
quite different. Beer was notoriously the 
national drink in England, and the in- 
equality with regard to it was so mon- 
strous that it had seemed to him impos- 
sible that the right hon. Gentleman 
should not have done something to 
remedy it, and that he would have 
raised a great part of the money re- 
quired by placing additional taxation 
upon that article of consumption. It 
might be questioned whether, as the 
hon. Member for Limerick had said, 
there were five gallons of spirit in a 
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barrel of beer; but whether it contained 
five or six gallons of spirit, it was clear 
that infinitely less taxation was paid on 
the alcoholcontained in beeras compared 
with the alcohol contained in spirits. 
Therefore he had been astonished when 
he heard the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer state to 
the Committee that he was about to 
place 20 per cent additional duty on 
spirits, and only 15 or 16 per cent upon 
beer. That appeared to him to be so 
ss and monstrous a wrong that he 
could not but express his surprise at the 
roposal of the right hon. Gentleman. 
t might be that spirits would bear an 
additional duty if it could be collected 
without the increase of smuggling, and 
he, for one, would not object to that; 
but he did say that they, as Scotchmen 
and Irishmen, and all who, like the 
worthy Alderman (Mr. Alderman Law- 
rence) who had spoken that evening, 
wished to see fair play, should insist that 
there should be something approaching 
to equality—not an exaggeration of the 
inequality which now existed. He 
thought the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer would not find that the worthy 
Ldsrsien, although he took up another 
point, was the only one who thought. 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
not get through his Budget arrange- 
ments without immense dissatisfaction 
being shown towards his proposals by 
people of every class, especially in Scot- 
land and Ireland, for the reason he had 
already stated—namely, that not only 
had he done nothing to diminish the 
existing disproportion, but that he had 
exaggerated the difference of duty be- 
tween spirits and beer, and also as 
between spirits and beer together and 
wine. Thanks to the beneficent finance 
of the right hon. Gentleman who was 
now Prime Minister, those who liked 
claret and similar foreign wines had the 
privilege of drinking them at a small 
cost. He drank claret himself; but 
what did the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer now propose? He proposed to 
admit port and sherry at the same duty 
of ls. He (Sir George Uampbell) be- 
lieved that, under the proposals of the 
right hon. Gentleman, whisky would 
be exported, used in the manufacture of 
port and sherry, and then brought back 
again into this country. That, he 
thought, constituted a grievous in- 
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had, in his opinion, done good service 
in drawing to it the attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. With re- 
gard to the Income Tax, he would not 
go at length into the question of that 
tax, but would say that as it was now be- 
coming a permanent and increasing im- 
post on the country, he agreed with a 
much higher authority on the subject 
than himself—namely, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. J. G. Hubbard)—that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must re- 
dress its inequalities, and make a distinc- 
tion between property and income in the 
application of the tax. He denied that 
that was now a tax upon property, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, who might be said to have made 
the subject his study for a long time 
past, would keep up his opposition until 
there was a distinction made between 
the income derived from property and 
the income derived from labour. With 
regard to the matters dealt with subse- 
quently in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he confessed that, having 
regard to the very great events before 
them, it might not be possible to do that 
which all but Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer were bound to do—namely, honestly 
to pay their way. He understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to give the Com- 
mittee figures to show that the National 
Debt was only to be reduced by 
£6,000,000 per annum—he understood 
that he proposed to raise £7,500,000 by 
stopping the action of the Sinking Fund. 
[Dessent.] The right hon. Gentleman 
had certainly proposed to raise one-half 
of the deficit of £15,000,000 by taxa- 
tion, and the remainder by other means. 
He wished to point out that, in his opi- 
nion, the proposal of the right hon. 


eared to be, because he (Sir George 

ampbell) held strongly that the cost of 
a war such as the Soudan War, which 
Her Majesty’s Government had main- 
tained, and which they now admitted to 
be a disastrous war, which would not 
advantage posterity, but would be the 
source of difficulties to future generations, 
should be paid for by this generation. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would 
take the advice he would venture to 
offer, and put 2s. or 3s. additional taxa- 
tion upon beer, he might get all the money 
he wanted by a mode of taxation which 
the country was well able to bear. He 





equality; and the worthy Alderman 
Sir George Campbell 


Gentleman was not so liberal as it ap- . 
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agreed that there was too much taxation 
placed upon the poor and too little on 
the rich, aud that their policy should be 
greatly to reduce the burdens on the 
poor and greatly to increase the burdens 
on the ric-h—seeing that, in his opinion, 
justice was not done in that respect, he 
contended that the Government were 
bound to put something more upon the 
rich and something less upon the poor. 
Still he thought that they ought to 
make the poor feel the burden of war; 
that the labouring classes ought not to 
get off scot free, and that they should 
learn the lesson that when the country 
plunged into war they would have to 
bear their share of the cost. For those 
reasons he looked on the tax upon beer 
as a politic tax, and as one of the best 
means by which the poorer classes might 
be made to feel the evils of war. 

Mr. SALT said, the Budget put before 
the Committee might be regarded either 
in reference to its details or in reference 
to its generalfeatures. It wasa Budget 


of great interest and importance; and 
although he did not intend to trouble 
the Committee with many observations 
upon it, or to put the right hon. Gentle- 


man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to the trouble of answering at that time 
any questions he might raise, he wished 
to point out to him that his statement 
presented many points of detail which 
at the proper time would require ample 
scrutiny and consideration. The right 
hon. Gentleman had proposed an alte- 
ration in the Death Duties. That was 
a very difficult question, and such 
as would require time for considera- 
tion, and when the time arrived it 
would be necessary to discuss it with 
reference to a considerable number of 
details. When they spoke of making 
duties on personal property and real pro- 
perty alike, it might be a good thing to 
do so; but it should be borne in mind 
that there was a great difference bv- 
tween the character of personal property 
and the character of real property. The 
two classes of property had each their 
special and distinct qualities, and these 
they should bear in mind when they 
proposed taxes which would bear heavily 
upon them. Then with regard to the 
taxation of corporate property, all he 
would say was that it did not seem to 
lim to be a very easy thing to carry out, 
when, as the right hon. Geatleman him- 
self had acknowledged, it must be ac- 
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companied by a vast number of exemp- 
tions; and he was not sure whether, for 
the sake of the small sum which the 
right hon. Gentleman expected to gain 
by it, it was worth his while to make 
such a proposal. There was nothing so 
difficult with regard to taxation as ex- 
emption ; if they exempted one man 
some other person would expect exemp- 
tion too, and it was very difficult indeed 
to draw a line. He thought it would 
be found especially difficult to draw a 
line with regard to corporate property, 
and to say where exemption was to 
cease and taxation to begin. Then 
with regard to the Sirking Fund; when 
the proposals with regard to the Sinking 
Fund came before the House, they would 
be in a better position to understand 
clearly what the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed thanthey were now. Therefore, 
he would not say more at that moment 
except that it was a most remarkable 
thing that a little more than 12 months 
after the Government had established a 
system of Terminable Annuities, which 
the House was told to regard as a mat- 
ter for congratulation as a means of 
paying off the National Debt—a little 
more than 12 months after that place 
had echoed with sounds of congratu- 
lation, they were told that the whole 
thing was to be suspended for one or 
two years, and, perhaps, if cireum- 
stances turned out badly, for an indefi- 
nite period. There were two other 
points raised by his right hon. Friend 
as addenda to the other subjects dealt 
with inthe Budget Speech. His right 
hon. Friend spoke about the settlement 
of Indian Charges. That, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said, was 
an intricate matter of finance; and 
he would observe that when the time 
came to discuss it on the Bill which it 
was proposed to introduce, something, at 
any rate, should be said with regard to 
the Treasury Minute relating to the ap- 
propriation of a considerable amount of 
money which he believed had arisen 
from outstanding balances. He did not 
wish to trouble the Committee by going 
into the question then; but he thought 
it looked as if further explanation were 
needed, because a balance appeared to 
have been appropriated for certain pur- 
poses which had neither been contem- 
plated nor sanctioned by Parliament. 
Then with regard tu the farmers’ Income 
Tax, whether they could ascertain what 
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was the real income of farmers through- 
out the country was not an easy question. 
He was himself frequently in the habit 
of talking with farmers of every class— 
from the men who farmed five, six, 10, 
or 30 acres to those who farmed 200, 
390, or 1,000 acres. Of course, the 
smaller farmers were much more nume- 
rous than the large farmers, and he be- 
lieved that it was extremely rare for 
those of the former class to keep an 
accurate account of their business. He 
would go further and say—and he be- 
lieved his hon. Friend (Mr. Clare Read) 
would bear him out—that if a man 
entered on a farm in a certain condition 
it would be impossible to ascertain what 
the profits were before a period of four 
or five years had elapsed ; in that re- 
spect the business of a farmer was not 
like some businesses in which the 
books could be made up and the profits 
ascertained at the end of the year; it 
was almost impossible for a farmer to 
make out the actual sum spent and the 
actual amount of profit. And with re- 
gard to asking them to pay Income Tax 
on the actual profits, all he would 
say was that the result would probably 
be not very satisfactory—namely, that 
no Income Tax could be claimed from 
them at all. So much with regard 
to this view of the Income Tax. He 
did not wish to trouble the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with any questions on the sub- 
ject of the Income Tax that day. He 
regretted that so much detail had been 
introduced into the Budget Statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman. They 
were in the presence of a deficit of 
£15,000,000, and possibly in presence 
of an enormous expenditure of scores 
and hundreds of millions; and what 
Gentlemen on those Benches wished to 
know was how the financial difficulty 
of the position was to be met. To go 
into the small details was, perhaps, of 
little importance on that occasion. As 
had been said, they must regard the 
Budget on broad and general principles. 
He must say that a Budget of this 
character, coming after five years of 
finance carried on by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister and the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was most disappointing and most dis- 
tressing. In 1880, if anyone, however 
much opposed to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, had told them that a Budget like 
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that could by any ‘possibility be 
duced in that House, the v3 te a 
made the statement would have been 
regarded as a wild dreamer. He would 
speak for himself alone; he felt bound 
not to add, by a single word or expres- 
sion, to the cares and anxieties which 
pressed so heavily on the right hon. 
Gentleman. It was possible that foreign 
affairs might turn in such a direction 
that a great financial strain might be 
put upon the country, and therefore he 
repeated that he would be the last to 
add to the difficulties with which the 
right hon. Gentleman had to deal; but 
it was upon that consideration, and upon 
that only. that he abstained from treat- 
ing the Budget of this year as he believed 
it really deserved to be treated. Solong 
as the interests of the country required 
it, he, for his own part, should put those 
interests far beyond any Party feeling 
or considerations, and give to the right 
hon. Gentleman, so far as the interests 
of the country might need it, his loyal 
support. 
rn. A. M‘ARTHUR said, he should 
wish to say a few words on one point 
connected with the Budget which, in 
his opinion, was deserving of conside- 
ration. He was one of those who 
thought it most desirable that all classes 
of alcoholic drinks should be taxed as 
far as it was possible to tax them 
without running the risk of promoting 
smuggling. But he hoped that in carry- 
ing out that policy they would act 
fairly towards all those concerned in 
the matter. Although he was not 
resent in the House when the hon. 
ember for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) spoke on this question, he un- 
derstood that the hon. Gentleman had 
stated that he did not believe that any 
wine contained a stronger percentage of 
alcohol than 30 degrees, if so much. 
Now, their Colonies had been for many 
years past labouring under a serious 
disadvantage in respect to the question 
of Wine Duties which they felt very 
acutely. He was not aware whether 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had directed his at- 
tention to the question; but he might 
mention that in the time of the late Go- 
vernment he had had the honour of 
being a member of oneor two deputations 
which waited on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of that day (Sir Stafford 





Northcote), who stated that in con- 
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uence of the position of affairs, and 
Coesislly with a to Spain, he could 
not see his way to make any alteration 
in the duty upon Colonial wine. He 
(Mr. M‘Arthur) was glad to see from the 
statemepvt of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that evening that the standard 
for Spanish wines had been raised to 30 
degrees. But he understood that some 
of the Australian wines had a standard 
of 32, and if the standard for Spanish 
wines, as had been stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman, had been fixed at 30 
degrees, it would be brought very nearly 
up to the Australian standard. He 
thought, especially at the present time 
when their Australian Colonies had 
manifested so much sympathy and had 
shown their desire to assist this country 
in every way, that it would be very un- 
fortunate if, as he had just said, they 
were to bring up the standard for 
Spanish wines very nearly to the Austra- 
lian standard, and leave their Australian 
Colonies as it were out in the cold. 
Therefore, he drew the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to that point, and in 
doing so he ventured to express a hope 
that he would consider it with the object 
of making it possible for the Australian 
Colonies to introduce their wines on the 
same terms as other countries. The 
Australian Colonists were very large 
wine producers, and it would certainly 
be a great injustice if they were to ex- 
clude or handicap their wines ; it would 
be injurious to them, and undoubtedly 
peeves on their minds a bad impression. 
e hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would take that matter into considera- 
tion, and so reduce the standard for 
Australian wines as to allow them to 
come into this country on as favourable 
terms as the wines of other countries. 
Mr. CROPPER said, there were two 
points he desired to refer to in connection 
with the Budget Statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman. In the first place, he 
had been disappointed on listening to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to find 
that the rule which related to the far- 
mers’ Income Tax was not to be altered. 
He could not see any reason for a dis- 
tinction being made with regard to the 
Income Tax as between English and 
Scotch farmers. In other times, when 
the Irish farmers and the Scotch far- 
mers had less chance than they had now, 
there might have been some reason for a 
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distinction being made; but at the pre- 


sent time he could see no reason for it. 
It might be, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer thought, that the English 
farmers kept accounts; but, for his part, 
he had a very great doubt on the sub- 
ject, except with regard to those who 
farmed on a large scale. As one of the 
Income Tax Commissioners, he was in- 
clined to think that farmers were of that 
class which kept no accounts. When 
they knew that, at the present time, there 
was great distress and depression in the 
agricultural interest, it appeared very 
hard to the English farmers that their 
competitors should be placed in a posi- 
tion in which they were more lightly 
taxed than themselves. He hoped that 
before the debates on the Budget were 
over, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would deal 
with that question in a more fair and. 
equitable manner than that in which it 
had been dealt with hitherto. Further, 
he wished to say that he, in common 
with many persons in the country, de- 
sired to see some alteration in the Wine 
Duties. He did not think that, whereas 
the tax on spirits and beer was to be 
increased, the duty on wine should 
practically remain the same. He tho- 
roughly appreciated the excellent re- 
marks which had been made by the hon. 
Member who preceded him, and he 
strongly desired that the Australian 
Colonies should be placed on the best 
footing possible in respect of the im- 
portation of their wines into this country. 
When they considered that a bottle of 
champagne, which cost 6+. or 7s., only 
paid 6d. duty, it appeared strange that 
those who could afford to pay for that 
luxury were not to pay increased taxa- 
tion, while the man who drank beer had 
to pay an increased duty to the Govern- 
ment. He trusted that in the debate 
which would follow means would be 
pointed out of adopting his suggestion. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were to adopt it, 
he would add greatly to the popularity 
of his Budget and draw to his side all 
classes of the people. 

Mer. BIDDELL said, there were one 
or two points on which he wished to 
offer a few observations. He thought 
that the proposals with regard to the 
Income Tax would meet with general ap- 
proval, because the payers of that im- 
post had really expected a much larger 
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increase than was suggested. Much 
had been sai‘ as to the taxation of real 
property, and he regretted that the 
Chancelior of the Exchequer had not 
met one hardship which was felt by the 
owners of such property. Under the 
present arrangements no deductions 
were allowed fur repairs. On the gene- 
rality of farms the cost of repairs 
amounted to 10 or 15 per cent of the 
rent, and it was felt by real property 
owners to be very hard that they were 
not allowed, when making their returns, 
to deduct the sum expended upon re- 
pairs. He regretted also that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had not dealt 
with the inequality in the assessment of 
Scotch and English farms, for the right 
hon. Gentleman himself admitted that 
the English farmer was taxed to the 
extent of 25 per cent more than the 
Scotch farmer. The agricultural in- 
terest had taken great pains to call 
attention to that inequality; but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had always 
declined to deal with the subject on the 

und that it was one of considerable 
ditficulty. He (Mr. Biddell) failed to 
see the difficulty. With regard to farmers 
being rated on their absolute profits, he 
thought there was much more difficulty 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
imagined. He (Mr. Biddell) was con- 
vinced that no farmer could muke a cor- 
rect balance sheet without engaging a 
professional man to value everything on 
the farm. ‘That would lead to great ex- 
pense, and would in reality be perfectly 
impracticable. As to the relative taxa- 
tion upon beer and spirits, he well 
remembered the great authority on 
finance, the Prime Minister, saying that 
it had always been the object of the Go- 
vernment in taxing spirits heavily to 
check the consumption and at the same 
time reap as much Revenue from that 
source as was possible. He (Mr. Bid- 
dell) was convinced that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Sullivan) over-estimated the alcoholic 
strength of beer. If the hon. Gentle- 
man would come to Suffolk, he would 
soon be convinced that there was not a 
vast amount of alcohol in the beer con- 
sumed there. The calculation of the 
Government was that a bushel of malt 
made 18 gallons of beer. If that was so, 
the beer could not be very alcoholic. 
The Prime Minister had at various times 


increased the Malt or Beer Duties. 
Mr. Biddeli 
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The Malt Duty used to be 20s. a-quarter; 
under this Budget, the duty was equi- 
valent to 2¥s. a-quarter. At the same 
time there had practically been a reduc- 
tion in the Wine Duties, for better wines 
would in future come in under a lower 
duty. He approved of the taxation of 
cider, for he did not see the equity of 
the taxing the drink of the Eastern 
Counties while that of the Western 
Counties went untaxed. If the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had increased by 14d. or 2d. 
the Tea Duties, the Chinaman only 
would have suffered from the diminished 
consumption, whereas the increase on 
spirits and beer would injuriously affect 
the farmers of the country in the dimi- 
nished demand for barley. The right 
hon. Gentleman also said he would not 
tax any raw materials. In that he was 
pretty right ; but he (Mr. Biddell) would 
like to see Customs duty put upon manu- 
factured materials coming into this 
country. Ifa 10 per cent duty, for in- 
stance, were to be imposed upon such 
goods, trade would be stimulated and 
much of this increased taxation would 
be avoided. He was glad of the change 
in private brewers’ licences, but he 
thought the licence paid by cottagers 
might well have been reduced to 2s, 
yearly. It would have made very little 
difference in the Budget, but it would 
have done much to promote private 
brewing. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read) that where they found private 
brewing they found temperance and less 
temptation to frequent the public-house. 
It was most gratifying to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman that the deposits 
in the Savings Banks were increasing. 
He (Mr. Biddell) attributed the fact to 
the greater prudence and foresight of 
the working classes rather than to their 
general prosperity. He quite approved 
of the increase of the Property Tax, 
and of the staying of the reduction of 
the National Debt; but he thought that 
the minor parts of the Budget might be 
considerably improved. 

Mr. FIRTH said, there were one or 
two points in the Budget to which he 
wished to direct the attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. As to one 
of them—namely, the proposed charge 
upon corporate property—he would 
make an appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Two or three years ago, he ob- 
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tained a Return, to which the Chancellor (Mr. Firth’s) impression was that they 
of the Exchequer had alluded that} were extremely anxious to be let alone. 
night, of all landin mortmain. That was; According to a report in Zhe Times a 
a Return of the utmost value, but in its | few weeks ago, a few of the Companies 
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age wn form it was periectly valueless. | 
ts size was so great that the cost of 
printing it was considerable—too great 
for the Treasury to undertake. At all 
events, that was the opinion of that| 
economist the hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney), when he occupied the 
position of Secretary to the Treasury ; 











had considered the question amongst 
themselves. Some of the larger Com- 
panies, assuming for the nonce unusual 
virtue, expressed a willingness to be 
taxed for the purpose of Succession 
Duties. He did not wish to misinter- 
pret them, but he apprehended they 
supposed that if they accepted such a 
guileless resolution no one would sug- 
gest they should be taxed, and that they 
would be left to pursue their courses 
perfectly irrespective of any relation to 
the duties they had to the public at 
large. He was glad to see they would 
find themselves mistaken in their re- 
solution, and that they would find 
themselves mistaken in the result. 
There was another suggestion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to which 
he wished to call attention, and that 
was with respect to the telegraphs. He 
(Mr. Firth) found that the Telograph 
Service did not pay. It scarcely paid 
its own expenses, and he presumed it 
could not pay any proper interest upon 
the enormous and extravagant and un- 
justifiable amount expended in the pur- 
chase of the telegraphs from the Tele- 
graph Companies. He thought that, 
apart from the improvement which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was about 





but those days of economy, in more 
respects than one, were gone. He (Mr. 
Firth) should suggest that the printing 

of that Return was a matter of the truest 

economy, especially now that the Govern- 

ment had recognized the great prin- 

ciple that property of the kind dealt with 

by the Return ought to be taxed. Hav- 

ing moved for the Return, he watched 

its preparation very carefully, and when 

it was completed he looked upon it as a 

very remarkable production. He was) 

anxious that more light should be given | 

to it, and he appealed to the Chancellor | 

of the Exchequer to order, in the public 

interest, the printing of the evidence ob- | 

tained with regard to lands heid in mort- 

main. The right hon. Gentleman ex- 

pected that a 5 per cent duty upon that, 

property would yield £150,000. In his 

(Mr. Firth’s) opinion, the right hon. 

Gentleman would find he would get very | 

much more than he estimated. He| 

ventured to suggest to the Chancellor of|to make in reducing the telegraph 
the Exchequer that he might very use- | charges, he ought to consider the advi- 
fully consider the form in which the) sability of improving telephonic com- 
Return should be made. At the begin-; munication. The great electric problem 
ning of the century there were under of holding telegraphic and telephonic 
the control of Corporate Bodies con- | communications un the same wire had 
siderable masses of property which had | been solved, and he thought it was due 
now disappeared altogether, and, there- | to the public that a great Department 
fore, he trusted that the form of Return | like the Post Office should offer tele- 
which the Corporate Bodies would be| phonic as well as telegraphic facilities. 
asked to make would be such as would! Those were the only matters to which 
show the property from which the in-| he ventured to allude; they were mat- 
come was derived as well as the income | ters to which he had given some atten- 
itself. After proposing to exempt from tion, and as to which he should be glad 
the tax property acquired within the to have an expression of opinion from 
last 30 years, he would like to know | the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

how the right hon. Gentleman arrived! Mr. GREGORY said, the right hon. 
at the conclusion that 5 per cent would Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
be a just rate to charge? Those were quer had been placed in a very difficult 
points on which he should like some position, but he had discharged his duty 
expression of opinion from the Chan-| with judgment and ability. There 


cellor of the Exchequer. The hon. and| were, however, one or two points on 
worthy Alderman the Member for the’ which further information was re- 
City (Mr. Alderman Lawrence) had quired. He could not see why the right 
suggested that the City Companies were | hon. Gent!eman should draw a distine- 
extremely anxious to be taxed. His| tion between English and Irish farmers 
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with reference to the Income Tax. 
If the two classes were put upon the 
same footing it would give a good deal 
of satisfaction to the fermers of this 
country ; it might reconcile them to the 
increased taxation, and really it would 
make very little difference to the Exche- 
quer. He was quite in accord with the 
right hon. Gentleman with respect to 
the imposition of duties on spirits, for 
he thought it was a very fair and reason- 
able imposition to make. But, now, 
there was another question with which, 
perhaps, he had some acquaintance— 
namely, the question of taxation of real 
property. The new proposals in that 
respect involved some very serious con- 
sideration. He did not quite follow the 
purport of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Resvlutions on the subject, or the man- 
ner of their operation. It was, no doubt, 
a very intricate and difficult subject, 
and therefore he (Mr. Gregory) might 
be excused for saying he wished to re- 
serve full freedom of action when those 
proposals subsequently came to be dealt 
with. He confessed he did not understand 
how the right hon. Gentleman would 
assess his duties in the case of successive 
limitations. The same devise might ex- 
tend to various successions to the same 
property. and he would like to hear 
rom the right hon. Gentleman whether 
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a new Probate Duty—for that was what 
it came to—would accrue with respect 
to each of those devolutions of the pro- 
perty ; and, if so, whether in cases of a 
collateral devise the Legacy Duty would 
also attach to such devise? [The Can- 
ceLLor of the Excnrqvuer (Mr. Childers) 


dissented.] The right hon. Gentleman 
shook his head; but he (Mr. Gregory) 
did not see anything in the Resolu- 
tions to prevent such an operation. 
He wished, however, to reserve that 
point for future consideration and dis- 
cussion. When they considered pro- 
posals for new taxes they must look at 
them in all their incidents. This was, 
he understood, in cases of direct descent 
to supersede and in other cases to be an 
addition to the Succession Duty. Was 
it to be on the same footing as the 
Succession Duty? If so, it might ope- 
rate with the greatest hardship. In 
respect of the question of the descent 
of the title to property, there was a 
provision in the Succession Duty Act 
which had had an effect which even 
the framers of the Act never contem- 


Mr. Gregory 
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plated. For instance, by the construe- 
tion put upon the words ‘“ predecessor 
in title,” there had been imposed on 
certain successors to a title a charge 
of 10 per cent, whereas if the property 
had been personal property the charge 
would only have been 1 per cent. 
Such questions as those they should 
have carefully to consider, and it was 
for the purpose of showing the ne- 
cessity of considering them that he had 
made those observations. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said he had received, 
owing to the exertions of the officials of 
the Department, considerably more Re- 
venue than might have been expected. 
They had no doubt exerted themselves 
to the greatest extent to a up the 
Revenue, and, perhaps, in doing 60, 
they had acted somewhat harshly and 
had created a certain amount of discon- 
tent. It wasnot desirable that theyshould 
create any unnecessary discontent in the 
collection of taxation. He did not say 
that in that case anything the officials 
had done was unnecessary or uncalled 
for by their instructions; but he ventured 
to point out that, for the purposes of 
the Income Tax, Returns might be al- 
lowed to stand for a period of three 
years, instead of having to be made 
out every year. He did not think such 
a practice would lessen the Revenue, 
and it would, undoubtedly, give great 
satisfaction to the country.. ‘There was 
also another point which arose from the 
proposals for new taxation, particularly 
upon that of real property. It was the 
rule that time did not turn against the 
claims of the Crown. This frequently 
operated with the greatest hardship 
and, he might add, injustice. He 
knew at that moment a case where a 
claim had been made upon a property 
40 years ago, and in which not only the 
duty but 40 years’ interest was charged, 
and that he thought a principle which 
the House of Commons could hardly con- 
tinue to sanction. He certainly thought 
it was time to relieve the public from an 
imposition of that kind, and for the 
House to take the matter into its serious 
consideration. When they proposed a 
heavy taxation, though the country would 
readily bear it, the method of its impo- 
sition should be tempered with modera- 
tion. And it was in vain that they 
s'ruggled to facilitate the transfer of 
land if they left the claims of the 
Crown upon it in their present position. 
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No one would be safe in taking an 
estate under the proposal now made 
until the duties were cleared off. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
he had pressed upon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer from time to time the 
subject of the taxation of lands held in 
mortmain, and he was, therefore, very 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman had 
abandoned the resolution he had formed 
last year not to deal with the subject 
except in connection with local govern- 
ment. He could not, however, join 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Chelsea (Mr. Firth) in 
his congratulations to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, because the proposals of 
the right hon. Gentleman did not show 
much valour. If he had understood the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rightly, 
he proposed to exempt all lands of a 
religious and charitable character. What 
lands held in mortmain in this country 
by Corporations were not of that cha- 
racter? The hon. Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory) had just addressed 
the Committee, and he was Treasurer of 
one of the London hospitals. That hon. 
Member was, therefore, conversant with 
the affairs of those Institutions. There 
were also the lands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, the lands of the Charity 
Commissioners, the estates of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge—all 
those lands would be exempted by the 
proposal made that night. The value 
of land held in mortmain in this country 
was not less than £12,000,000 a-year ; 
and if the proposals of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were carried out as 
they ought to be the income derived 
from a tax of that sort should produce 
not less than £600,000 a-year. It 
seemed to him that it would be a great 
hardship upon the landed gentry, and 
that they would have room for serious 
complaint, if those great landed Corpora- 
tions were exempted from taxation, while 
they, the private landowners, were sub- 
jected to taxation and to all local bur- 
dens. Such exemption, in the case of 
religious and charitable institutions, 
had been spoken of by the Prime Mi- 
nister as a grant. When the time came 
he hoped he should be supported by the 
Representatives of the landed interest 
in the House—when he made a further 
objection against the limited proposals 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
night. 
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Mr. EDWARD CLARKE ssid, he 
thought that the observations of the 
hon. and learned Member for Chelsea 
(Mr. Firth) a little while ago showed an 
interesting characteristic in the histor 
of the Parliamentary Return for which 
the hon, and learned Gentleman had 
moved. Coming as it did from an econo- 
mist, it was one of the most interesting 
stories the House had heard for a lon 
time. It appeared that the hon. 8 
learned Gentleman had moved for a 
Return of lands held in mortmain, 
which his Friends in the Government 
had promised to give. When the Re- 
turn was produced it was found to be 
two feet thick. It was too bulky to be 
carried about, and it was put on a 
chair, and occasionally visited by the 
hon. and learned Member, to see if 
it was quite safe. The hon. and 
learned Member now confessed to the 
Committee that the Return was of no 
value whatever. 

Mr. FIRTH: My hon. and learned 
Friend altogether misunderstands what 
I said. What I said was that it was of 
no utility—that is to say, that it could 
not be used in itself. Its intrinsic value 
is enormous, but its buiky nature renders 
it impossible to use it. You cannot get 
at it. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
his hon. and learned Friend had fol- 
lowed up the statement by saying that 
the cost of printing it would have been 
so enormous that even his extravagant 
Friends on the Treasury Bench would 
not incur that cost. He did not know 
whether his hon. and learned Friend 
had yet offered to repay to them and to 
the public the cost of that useless set of 
documents. One part of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s speech showed that 
he recognized the importance of the 
occasion, for he had said, parentheti- 
cally, that the age of economy was past. 
That was about the only authority they 
had heard from the Ministerial side of 
the House which had done any justice 
to the importance of the present occa- 
sion. He thought the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had good reason to complain 
that people had been squabbling about _ 
the amount of alcohol there was in so 
many gallons of beer or of spirits, and 
the details of a particular tax, failing 
to realize that this night was one of the 
most important nights ever known to 
the financial history of the House of 
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Commons. It was a most important 
epoch, for, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the country, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had come down and pro- 
posed Estimatesexceeding £100,000,000, 
The effect of the alteration made in the 
keeping of public accounts in 1880 was 
to strike out from those accounts a sum 
of £100,000 in connection with extra 
receip's, so that if the E-timates were 
altered, as they ought to be altered, the 
result would be that now, at a time 
when they were at peace with the whole 
of Europe—he said at a time of peace, 
because he looked upon the war in the 
Soudan as only one of those wars which 
had been the habitual evils of this 
country since 1880—they had Estimates 
Earnie to them of over £100,000,000. 
Vith regard to what were called special 
preparations, no one knew better than 
Her Majesty’s Government that by 
those preparations they were only filling 
up, under the pressure of immediate 
public emergency, the lapses of past 
years. They knew perfectly well that 
they were only now restoring to their 
proper condition of strength those de- 
fensive resources of the country which 
ought to have been kept up to a proper 
strength for some years past. It was 
mst remarkable, when they had a 
deficit of £15,000.000—it was put at a 
figure just below £15,000,000—namely, 
some £14,952,000—that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should come down 
and throw over all the old canons of 
financial action which had been pro- 
a pounded by him during the time he had 
held his present Office. No one could 
have sat in the House without remark- 
ing the contrast between the speech the 
right hon. Gentleman had delivered that 
night and that he had made last year. 
A year ago he had come down and made 
a polemical and controversial Budget. 
He had made the Budget the means of a 
Party attack, and in that Party attack 
he had denounced the Conservatives 
because they had not borne out of the 
Income of the year the Expenditure of 
the year. He had denounced them for 
having left a legacy of debt to their 
Successors, and for having suspended 
the operation of the Sinking Fund; but 
now the right hon. Gentleman, for 
£7,500,000 out of the £15,000,000 he 
required, had to resort to the very prac- 
tice he had denounced so emphatically. 
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suspend the operation of the Sinking 
Fund, and to ask for a temporary loan 
which, if circumstances were unfavour- 
able, would become a permanent loan, 
and would be left as a legacy to his 
Successors. The Committee, lie thought, 
should recognize the importance of the 
position the right hon. Gentleman had 
oceupied that night, and it was a pity 
that this conversation should go on 
without the right hon. Gentleman being 
congratulated upon the fact of his 
having, at all events, marked a new 
epoch in their financial history. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that he 
so far agreed with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down as to 
think that the discussion had run too 
much into detail. In regard to increased 
Expenditure, and the imputations which 
had been made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he wished to point out that 
there had been some Members on that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House who 
had been quite willing to act as a check 
on the extravagance of, and even to 
fight counter to, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Government he belonged to. 
But, unfortunately, the spirit of eco- 
nomy which had been manifested by 
those few Radical Members had not 
met with the support of the Party oppo- 
site. He must confess that the strictures 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman came 
with a very indifferent grace at a time 
when they were called upon to pay for 
the extravagance in which they had 
been indulging, seeing that the Party 
opposite had contributed so largely to 
thatextravagance. The only complaint 
which had come from the other side of 
the House, from time to time, in regard 
to the Estimates, was that the figures 
were not large enough, that the schemes 
propounded were not great enough, and 
that they would be more happy if en- 
larged burdens were placed upon the 
people of the country. He (Mr. Illing- 
worth) ventured to join in the expres- 
sion of opinion which had fallen from 
all parts of the Committee as to the able 
statement they had heard from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that night. He (Mr. Iiling- 
worth) thought that in his scheme the 
right hon. Gentleman had combined 
both courage and caution. It was true 
that he had had a great deficit to deal 


The right hon. Gentleman was about to| with; but it was due to him to say that 
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he had really met that deficit in the 
main out of the taxation of the year. 
[«No, no!”] Yes, he (Mr. Illing- 
worth) maintained that in the main the 
Expenditure of the year was to be met 
by its taxation. It was true the Sink- 
ing Fund was to be suspended; but 
notwithstanding the Expenditure which 
had been incurred, it was all to be met 
from the Income of the year. He was 
very glad indeed that the right hon. 
Gentleman had determined upon sus- 
pending the Sinking Fund. On pre- 
vious occasions, hon. Gentlemen on the 
Ministerial side of the House and on 
the other side had doubted the policy 
of that hard-and-fast line for the re- 
duction of the Nationai Debt. The 
present was a time when the country— 
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all classes of the country—were joining 
in a chorus of complaint as to the) 
poverty which was universal amongst | 
them—at such a time it did seem to him 
altogether pedantic to adhere to a hard- 
and-fast line with regard to the reduc- 
tion of the Debt. It was impossible at 
such a time to keep up the reduction at 
the same level as could be done without 
the burden being felt when the country 
was in a prosperous condition. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Sir John Lubbock), 
who did not now happen to be in his 
place, had replied to some observations 
made by the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) to the effect that 
the great majority of the taxpayers of 
the country who were in business had 
had lately to borrow money to carry on 
their businesses at the rate of 5, or 6, or 
even more per cent. The hon. Baronet 
had said that the only thing that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did with 
the capital which he extracted from 
their pockets was to relieve them froma 
burden of 3 or 2} per cent. There- 
fore, he (Mr. Illingworth), for his own 
part, hoped the time was distant when 
they would revert to that system of pay- 
ing a fixed sum every year for the re- 
duction of the National Debt. But the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. E. 
Clarke) had gone on to say that this enor- 
mous Estimate of £100,000,000 was 
produced at atime when they were at 
peace with all the world. He (Mr. | 
Illingworth) could not admit that they 
were at peace with all the world. They 
had been carrying on a war in Egypt | 
and the Soudan—— 
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Mr. EDWARD CLARKE: I said at 
— with the Great Powers of Europe. 

mentioned that we were engaged in a 
war in the Soudan, which was only one 
of those wars which we had been habi- 
tually engaged in since 1880. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman seemed to 
make a geographical distinction in this 
question of wars; but that distinction 
was of no practical value in the discus- 
sion in which they were engaged. 
He (Mr. Illingworth) supposed that 
a war, whether in the Soudan or in 
Europe, had to be paid for. [Mr. 
Epwarp Ciarke: Hear, hear!] Well, 
he was very glad that the hon. Member 
for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) and 
other hon. Gentlemen on that side uf 
the House who, for the other 364 days 
in the year were urging on expenditure, 
had now put on the white sheet, if it 
was only for one night in the year, and 
turned round upon the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to complain of the heaviness of the ex- 
penses which the people of the country 
were called upon to pay. This war in 
Egypt and the Soudan had been a most 
costly business. As had been pointed 
out by the hon. Gentlemen who had 
preceded him, it had not been a very 
fruitful business; but that was the cha- 
racteristic of most wars, and all that he 
could say was that if wars were made 
cheap their very cheapness would add 
another horror to them. He was thauk- 
ful that when they were indulging in 
those wars, they were now and then 
called upon to face the question of 
raising the money wherewith to meet 
the expenditure that was entailed. He 
was disposed to think that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had laid the 
burden fairly across the shoulders of all 
classes of the people. A very small 
point had been raised—so small a detail 
as to be searcely worth noting—on this 
Budget, and that was the inequality 
that prevailed between the burden im- 

osed upon the farmers of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. He was bound 
to say that the alternative that the right 
hon. Gentleman offered the farmer for 
the present system of assessments was 
not likely, in his (the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s) day at least, to be realized. He 
believed that, taking the great majority 
of the farmers, not only did they not 
make up accounts in that eorreet and 
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scientific form that would stand the test 
of the Income Tax Commissioners, but 
he believed that it was impossible for 
them so to make up accounts. The trade 
of farmers was a fluctuating one—the 
nature of their business made it almost 
impossible for them todoso. But, on 
the other hand, if that were so, the 
question they had to ask, when the 
scheme was put forward for the modifi- 
cation of the present system was, was 
the present system an equitable one? 
It might be that there was no cause for 
the distinction which existed between 
the Scotch and Irish farmers on the one 
side, and the English farmers on the 
other. If the distinction were in the 
proportion of 3d. to 4d., as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had told them 
it was, then he would say raise the 
amount paid by the Irish and Scotch 
farmers. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] Well, he made 
the suggestion on the strength of this 
fact, that the charge was not a heavy 
one upon the farmer. 

An hon. Memser: Look at the enor- 
mous rates they have to pay. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, farmers 
had no more rates to pay than any other 
taxpayers. He knew that hon. Gentle- 
men connected with land enterprize were 
ready to urge the excessive burden of 
taxation upon land; but if they were 
connected with some of the towns in the 
country, and looked into the question of 
assessments, and the manner in which 
the rates were levied, he thought they 
would be only too thankful that they 
were not assessed as were the residents 
in towns. He (Mr. Illingworth) only 
wished to say that his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
given them some valuable information 
in regard to the incidence of taxation 
as between the direct and the indirect 
taxpayer. It was true that there had 
been for many years past a modification 
going on in this respect, and that taxa- 
tion had been more extensively levied 
indirectly than directly. The fact was, 
that in times past the House of Com- 
mous was very little representative of 
the people, being almost entirely repre- 
sentative of property, and the result 
was that the taxes had been almost 
wholly laid upon the working classes, 
instead of on property, as they ought to 
be. He believed that there was even 
yet a great inequality to be overcome, 
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heavier burdens upon realized wealth, 
The country, he thought, would appre- 
ciate the courage which had been mani- 
fested by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
dealing with the Death Duties, and he 
only trusted that the exemptions would 
not be made too numerous. He did not 
say that there could not be some argu- 
ment used for exemptions, particularly 
where the purpose was purely chari- 
table—in the case of hospitals, for in- 
stance; but when they came to eccle- 
siastical property, he wanted to know 
why that should be exempted? There 
was no charity in this case, where 
national wealth was appropriated by 
one religious body in the country, and 
that the wealthiest class of the com- 
munity, and he did not think their claim 
for exemption should be considered while 
much poorer classes were ready to bear 
their share of such national burdens. 
He should be glad to support the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold) in the 
course he had intimated it was his in- 
tention to pursue, so far as ecclesiastical 
property was concerned, believing that 
there was no ground for those exemp- 
tions. Reference had been made to the 
propriety of making an increase in the 
Wine Duties. He should probably have 
to refer to that subject at a later stage, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had given them 
one good reason why that question 
should not be gone into at that moment. 
After a long negotiation they had come 
to an understanding with Spain, a 
Treaty having been agreed to between 
the two countries, allowing the intro- 
duction of British produce into Spain on 
more advantageous terms, on condition 
that a relaxation of four degrees in 
alcholic strength should be made by this 
country in respect of Spanish wines. 
He supposed many of them only looked 
upon this as a very clumsy way of deal- 
ing with their neighbours; but, at the 
same time the great majority of the 
House and of the country had sup- 
ported the view that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was taking ; and he be- 
lieved that the Government were accre- 
dited by the commercial community with 
the efforts they had made to bring to a 
successful issue those long and tiresome 
negotiations. [‘‘No, no!”] At any 
rate, when it came to be urged that, as 


and that there was ground for laying | there had been an increase put upon 
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the duties on spirits and on beer, the 
same rate of increase should be put 
upon wine, the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to show that those people 
were wrong to argue that the people of 
this country got nothing which could be 
regarded asa guid proquo. As far as 
he knew the views of the commercial 
community in the North of England, 
this Commercial Treaty was looked upon 
with great approval. 

Mr. GORST said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) had 
made it almost impossible to follow the 
usual course on the introduction of the 
Budget. When the discussion had been 
almost exclusively directed to obtaining 
elucidations from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in burst the hon. Member for 
Bradford with talk about economy, in a 
speech which they had heard over and 
over again. The hon. Member not only 
would not himself follow the advice of 
the Prime Minister, but he made it al- 
most impossible for the Prime Minister 
himself to follow that advice. Talk 
about economy seemed that night a little 
outof place. It was out of place in this 
Parliament. He remembered that in 
the last Parliament the economists had 
had it all their own way. There was 
then an extravagant Conservative Go- 
vernment in Office. The armaments of 
the country were bloated, and the Ex- 
penditure was extravagant; and every 
night the sort of speech they had just 
listened to was made. They had had 
those speeches made even while the 
— Government had been in Office. 

ndeed, the right hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright) had said, 
prior to the last General Election, that 
no Government deserved the confidence 
of the country that could not get on with 
asum of less than £70,000,000 a-year. 
One hon. Gentleman opposite, who had 
enlarged upon that theme before his 
constituents, had been good enough to 
tell the House how sorry he was that he 
had done it when he knew that even a 
Liberal Government could not carry on 
the country at a smallerexpense. Now, 
that night they had a Budget of which 
the ordinary Expenditure amounted to 
between £89,000,000 and £90,000,000. 
The Conservative Party had not acted 
that night as their opponents used to act 
in the last Parliament. They did not 
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come forward and say—‘‘ You ought to 
carry on the Government of the country 
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at a less cost.” The hon. Member for 
Bradford came forward and found fault 
with them for not complaining of the 
Government for bringing in those large 
Estimates. But the Conservative Party 
did not find fault with the Government 
on that head, because they knew that 
whether a Liberal or a Conservative Go- 
vernment was on the Front Bench oppo- 
site it was necessary to pay the legiti- 
mate expenses of the country. They 
knew that in a country like this Expen- 
diture must go on increasing from year to 
year. Even if the hon. Member for 
Bradford himself were Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he would find it impossible 
to carry on the Government of the coun- 
try for £70,000,000 a-year. He would 
be obliged to bringin increasing Budgets, 
and to admit the increasing Expenditure, 
and would not be able to govern the 
country either for the £/70,000,000 
spoken of by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham, or the 
much larger amount of £89,000,000 or 
£90,000,000 mentioned by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Under those 
circumstances, would it not have been 
better with the Budget under discussion 
if the advice of the Prime Minister had 
been followed, if Liberal Members had 
refrained from the discussion of details 
on the first night, confining themselves 
to questions to elucidate the statement, 
and putting by patriotic speeches on 
economy to a more convenient season ? 
He rose forthe modest purpose of putting 
a question to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to ask for information as to one 
point of the statement which he had 
failed entirely to understand. He under- 
stood the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had to provide, in round numbers, for 
£15,000,000, and that sum he divided, 
providing for £7,500,000 by increased 
taxation, leaving the other half to be 
provided for. Of that £7,500,000, 
£3,000,000 he did not provide for at all, 
he left it a deficit. He used round 
figures for the sake of clearness; it was 
about £3,000,000—£2,800,000 was the 
exact sum. If he were tempted to fol- 
low the example of the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Illingworth), he might 
say something about not meeting the 
Expenditure of the year by taxation 
within the year ; but he would leave that 
to the adjourned debate, the second read- 
ing of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill or some more convenient season. 
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But out of the £7,500,000, £4,600,000 
was to be provided for by what the right 
hon. Gentleman called suspending the 
Sinking Fund. Now, if he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman rightly, what 
he called the suspension of the Sinking 
Fund was the suspending the operation 
of the Terminable Annuities ; that of the 
whole amount payable in Terminable 
Annuities, that part which went to the 
reduction of Debt by the repayment of 
the capital of the Debt—the extinguish- 
ment of the Debt—was to be this year 
suspended, and that compensation would 
be afforded to holders of Annuities by 
the lengthening of the term of the An- 
nuities. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): The Govern- 
ment are the holders. 

Me. GORST: But whoever were the 
holders they were compensated by the 
increase in the length of the Annuities. 
Now, he was surprised—for he thought 
he understood the operation as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer described it to 
the Committee—he was astonished when 
the right hon. Gentleman came to name 
the amount that would give him 
£4,600,000. He recollected pretty well 
the terms stated in the House last year; 
but since the Chancelior of the Exche- 
quer spoke, he (Mr. Gorst) had refreshed 
his memory by a reference to the 
Library. ‘the Returns he found there 
rather puzzled him, because, in the Re- 
turn of the issues from the Exchequer 
for the service of the National Debt, he 
found that the amount of payment of 
capital by the automatic operation of 
Terminable Annuities had been increas- 
ing steadily from year to year during 
the last 10 years for which the Return 
was given, and in 1883—the last year the 
Return included—the amount paid was 
£6,300,000 in round figures. Well, 
there was another Return given about 
the same time which showed the actual 
operations of the Commissioners for the 
reduction of the National Debt, and the 
various sums they had received from the 
Exchequer for Terminable Annuities, 
and there was given a complete list of 
all the Terminable Annuities in exist- 
ence at that time—the beginning of 1884. 
He found from that, that the total sum 
paid to the holders of Terminable An- 
nuities who, he understood, were dif- 
ferent Departments of Government—he 


believed hardly any others were held by 
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the general public—they were all Com- 
missioners for the reduction of the Debt, 
Trustees in Chancery, and functionaries 
of that description ; but the total was 
£7,900,000, and of that £1,900,000 re- 
presented interest, and £5,900,000, or 
nearly £6,000,000, represented the pay- 
ment of capital. Those two Returns 
were a little inconsistent the one with 
the other, fortheone represented the pay- 
ment of capital by Terminable Annuities 
as £6,200,000, and the other as about 
£6,000,000, but they were sufficiently 
near. No doubt the difference was ex- 
plicable, they were sufficiently near not 
to affurd much of a puzzle over the 
operation. But when this Return set 
out the amount of payment of capital as 
about £6,000,000, how was it that the 
operation the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposed during the present year 
would produce only £4,600,000—less by 
£1,60,000 than one would naturally 
expect from the Return furnished to Par- 
liament? No doubt, that could be ex- 
plained ; but he thought the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would admit that, so 
far as his statement went, the explana- 
tion was not apparent, and he (Mr. 
Gorst) would be very grateful to the 
right hon. Gentleman if, when he came 
to answer the various observations made 
in Committee, he would kindly explain 
how it was that so small a sum com- 
paratively, so much less than would 
naturally be expected, was anticipated by 
the operation in Terminable Annuities 
he intended to effect during the present 
year. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR said, he 
was decidedly of opinion that it would 
have been better if, after the statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
concluded, the debate had been ad- 
journed in order that the Vote of Credit 
might have been taken at a sufficiently 
early hour to be disposed of that night. 
The Prime Minister suggested that the 
Committee should do little more than 
elicit information from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that evening, reserv- 
ing a more serious and detailed discus- 
sion for a subsequent occasion. That 
would have been a very reasonable re- 
commendation to follow but for an inti- 
mation the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave to the Committee before he resumed 
his seat. At Question time that after- 
noon, he (Mr. A. O’Connor) inquired of 
the Prime Minister whether the Go- 
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yernment intended to urge on the 
House any Vote in Committee that 
day? He imagined he must have been 
misunderstood ; he was not speaking of 
Committee of Supply, but of a Vote or 
Resolution in Ways and Means. The 
Prime Minister said the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would be left to exercise 
his discretion in the matter; and what 
did the right hon. Gentleman say? He 
informed the Committee that it was ab- 
solutely necessary, for reasons he did 
not specify, that all these Resolutions 
should be at least passed by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means that night. 
Under those circumstances, it did 
seem desirable to offer such observa- 
tions as he thought right that evening 
instead of deferring them to a future 
occasion. A number of Members had 
concurred in expressing admiration of 
the ability, the success, and the courage 
with which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had submitted his proposals to 
the Committee; and he was perfectly 
prepared to admit, and fully appre- 
ciated, the singular mastery of his work 
the right hon. Gentleman manifested. 
But he failed to see the courage of the 
performance, and he failed to discover 
in the proposals anything meriting any 
very great admiration. ‘lhe Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was compelled to admit 
to the Committee that this Government 
of ‘* peace, retrenchment, and reform” 
found themselves now, after they had 
been five years in Office, and while they 
were still at peace—for they had not 
yet declared war even in the Soudan— 
compelled to come down to the House 
and propose to Parliament Estimates 
discovering a deficit greater than had 
ever been presented to Parliament since 
the days of the Crimean Wear. Under 
such circumstances, he failed to see 
the consistency of those congratulations 
taken up so equally not only on the other 
side, but on the Opposition side, whence 
might have been expected something 
like healthy, manly criticism. It had 
often struck him that Members who 
took part in discussions on the Budget 
night were content to deal in a frag- 
mentary and insignificant way with 
little portions of the Financial State- 
ment which interested them individually, 
and very seldom dealt with the whole 
in acomprehensive manner. When the 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Illing- 
worth) passed his criticism upon those 
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who had preceded him in addressing 
the Committee, it might have been sup- 
posed he was about to follow the Budget 
at large ; but he simply followed the ex- 
ample he had condemned, and contented 
himself with desultory observations upon 
isolated portions of the Budget. He was 
afraid his view of the proposals of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
find anything like genera! assent or ap- 
proval in the House. He entertained 
opinions or finance and the incidence 
of taxation in this country, and espe- 
cially as regarded the present proposals, 
very much at variance with the majority 
of the Committee; but that was no 
reason why he should not—perhaps it 
was why he should—say clearly what he 
thought about the Budget proposals of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
had listened with very great care to all 
that had fallen from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and took the most careful note 
he could of his figures and proposals ; 
but he was bound to say that, after 
having used his best endeavours, he 
had been absolutely unable to compre- 
hend the statement, and portions of it 
he failed to follow. When the right 
hon. Gentleman was speaking about 
the Death Duties, though he had some 
professional acquaintance with questions 
connected with Succession Duties, and 
therefore was as able as most Members 
to get a general notion of the drift, he 
was utterly unable to comprehend the 
extent of the proposed alterations. Then, 
again, in reference to the National Debt, 
though he had gone over all the Returns, 
and had studied finance accounts from 
end to end, he could not understand how 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
make up the deficit by the suspension of 
what he called the Sinking Fund. The 
rigut hon. Gentleman would, he thought, 
have done much better, would have 
treated the Committee much more fairly, 
if, instead of having all these Resolu- 
tions passed at once, he had consented 
to postpone discussion until something 
like a clear apprehension had got into 
the minds of, at any rate, a portion of 
the House as to what his proposals 
really were. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had followed, in his statement 
of proposals, and in laying befvre the 
Committee his accounts of Revenue and 
Expenditure for the past year, and his 
Estimates for the coming year, the old 
and recognized rule of adopting a sepa- 
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rate form of account, and that form, to 
his (Mr. A. O’Connor’s) mind, was a 
very misleading and difficult form to 
understand. He could not understand 
why Finance Ministers, in their explana- 
tions of the financial condition of the 
country, should not adopt the same 
simple, straightforward, common-sense 
plan, such as would do equally well for 
a nation or an individual. In regard to 
the individual, they could understand 
there were five, and only five, main 
sources of income, and the sources of 
income to a nation corresponded to those 
of the individual. There were five 
sources—first, the property which a 
man owned, and from which he derived 
an income; secondly, the business he 
carried on, and which brought in an 
income ; thirdly, debts paid to him by 
his debtors in return for money ad- 
vanced ; fourthly, the money which he 
obtained gratuitously either by gift, or 
legacy, or theft, or good luck, or in any 
other way; and fifthly, and finally, 
the income he derived from those who} 
consented to lend him money when he 
went into debt. Those were the five 
possible sources of income an individual 
could turn to, and it was precisely the 
same with the nation. There were the 
National property, the Crown property, 
hereditary sources of revenue, corre- 
sponding to the first-mentioned class ; 
there was the corresponding second- 
class in those Departments of Govern- 
ment which rendered services to the 
public which were paid for, certain De- 
partments carrying on business and re- 
ceiving income in connection therewith ; 
thirjly, the payments by those who re- 
ceived advances; fourthly, that source 
which corresponded to the gratuitous 
source of an individual’s income, the re- 
venue received from the Colonies, or from 
foreign countries, or what was raised by 
taxation, which was very often very like 
theft, or what was received by windfalls 
of one kind or another; and, fifthly, 
when all other sources were exhausted, 
as they were with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer this year, they were obliged 
to resort to the last remaining source of 
revenue, and incur further obligations. 
The whole Expenditure of the country, 
in like manner, flowed out in five chan- 
nels, corresponding to the five sources 
of Revenue. There were the expenses 
connected with the administration of 
property ; there were the expenses con- 
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nected with those Departments which 
earried on business at a profit; thirdly, 
the advances in the way of further loans ; 
fourthly, that which corresponded to the 
individual’s personal expenditure, his 
riotous living—the national wars—his 
litigation, or what not, those were corre- 
sponding channels of expenditure ; and, 
fifthly, the payment of money borrowed. 
He never could understand why Finance 
Ministers could not adopt such a plain 
common-sense arrangement of figures as 
he had indicated. If the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had done so, he was per- 
fectly certain the Committee and the 
country at large would be able to follow 
the financial arrangements very much 
better, and would be far better able to 
appreciate the proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman. That had not been 
done, and the consequence was that most 
Members of the House and most people 
throughout the country listened to the 
speech, or would read it as it would be 
reported in the newspapers on the 
morrow, and would carry away with 
them a very hazy notion indeed as to 
the financial condition of the country and 
the mode in which the existing difficul- 
ties were to be met. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had made certain pro- 
posals in regard to taxation—for he 
passed now to the subject-matter, saying 
no more about the method—and passing 
over the first three sources, the property 
of the nation, upon which he had no 
observations to make, and the Post 
Office and other matters upon which he 
had nothing to say; but with regard to 
existing taxation and the arrangements 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed for the future, he should like to 
say a few words. It seemed to him, 
with the country in the condition in 
which it was, with something like 
700,000 men, women, and children in the 
workhouses, and with another 750,000 
keeping manfully outside the work- 
houses, but just on the verge of pauper- 
ism, with hundreds and thousands—he 
might almost say with hundreds of 
thousands—of men and women without 
employment—there were 20,000 in Bir- 
mingham alone unable to find work—it 
seemed to him to talk about throwing 
further taxation upon the industrial 
classes instead of on the property class, 
was to mock the struggling classes. 

number of taxes were left which, ia 
justice to the people, should have been 
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removed; they did not bring in very 
much to the Exchequer—he would not 
say they were not worth collecting, 
though some might be dropped without 
any loss at all, they brought in such 
small sums; but they had an injurious 
effect on the commerce and industry of 
the country, and any enlightened Finance 
Minister who had taken the trouble to 
notice the effect of the abolition of a tax 
of the kind, not only in the time of Sir 
Robert Peel, but from 1853 to now, 
would have, had he considered the mat- 
ter, some doubt as to whether it would 
not be better to remove those taxes even 
under the present disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances. Those taxes were enume- 
rated in the Statistical Abstract of the 
United Kingdom, which, no doubt, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had care- 
fully studied, and he would refer to 
pages 56 and 57 for the list of what he 
meant. It was a list of imported 
articles, and it showed the amount con- 
sumed per head of the population since 
1869. ‘There were articles which were 
imported, and had been for years, free 
from taxation—bacon, ham, butter, 
cheese, eggs, potatoes, and sugars. 
Now, the result of having those articles 
untaxed was this—whereas in 1869 the 
consumption of bacon and ham was 
3 decimal 68lbs. per head per annum, 
the consumption in 1883 was no less 
than 10lbs. decimal 96 per annum ; 
butter increased in a similar manner 
from 4 decimal 52 to 7 lbs. decimal 18; 
cheese from 3 decimal 52 to 5 decimal 
51 ; eggs from 14 per head to 26—nearly 
double; and potatoes from 6 lbs. to 
16 lbs. per head of the population ; corn 
from 155 lbs. to 250 lbs. ; sugar from 38 
decimal 83 to 61 decimal 57; refined 
sugar from 3 decimal 73 to 9 decimal 
87. That was to say, when commerce 
and industry were left unchecked, un- 
fettered by taxation, in every single case 
there was a considerable increase in the 
consumption per head, in some cases to 
two or three times the former consump- 
tion. The page also contained a Return 
showing the history of the articles still 
taxed, and which taxation he objected 
to this year—currants, raisins, cocoa, 
coffee. In 1869 the amount of currants 
and raisins consumed per head of the 
population was 4lbs., and the consump- 
tion since then had not increased ; cocoa 
was less than 1 lb. per head, and it was 
still less than that; coffee was decimal 
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94 per head, and now it was decimal 89 ; 
the consumption had decreased. Thus, 
while the articles left untaxed had in- 
creased in consumption, those upon 
which the wretched little taxes were 
placed had not increased at all, the 
country was debarred from the reason- 
able use of them, and commerce and 
industry were injuriously affected. It 
was the poorer classes alone who suf- 
fered from the taxes on dried fruits, 
coffee, cocoa, and chicory. Similarly in 
regard to tea, which, in 1863, or, at 
any rate, before 1869, had the duty re- 
duced to 6d. from 1s. 6d. He would 
draw the attention of the Government 
to the fact that whereas in 1869 
the amount of tea imported was 
139,000,000 lbs., and therefore the tax 
amounted to that number of sixpences, 
in the year 1883 the importation was 
222,000,000 lbs., and the tax levied was 
222,000,000 sixpences. But there wasa 
very great change in the value of the 
tea—a very great change in the amount 
of capital invested in tea. In 1869 the 
tea imported was valued at somethin 

over £10,000,000 ; in 1883 it was value 

at £11,500,000—that was to say, in 
1869, £10,300,000 worth of tea was con- 
sumed, but only 139,000,000 sixpences 
paid in duty, and in 1883, on £11,000,000 
worth, 222,000,000 of sixpences were 
paid—the value of the tea had increased 
some 8 per cent, and the taxation at the 
rate of 70 per cent. In other words, 
the tea which in 1869 paid 6d. per 1 Ib, 
would for the same value in 1883 have 
paid 9d. Therefore, instead of taking 
credit to himself for not having in- 
creased the taxation on tea, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ought to have 
come to the House and proposed a re- 
duction of the duty on tea to 4d. in the 
1lb. There were other duties which 
were simply burdens upon industry and 
sandenail commercial enterprize, and 
which any Minister deserving the cha- 
racter of courage, which had been so 
lavishly accorded to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that night, would will- 
ingly have proposed to repeal—for in- 
stance, the duty on marine insurance 
and the duty on life insurance. It seemed 
to him great unfairness that people 
should be taxed because they protected 
themselves against the dangers of the 
sea and against the consequences of 
their death. Then he would refer to 
the tax on solicitors’ certificates. He 
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never could understand why that unfor- 
tunate class of men, so!icitors, should 
be called upon to pay tothe Government 
year after year a tax for permission to 
carry on their business. The Govern- 
ment did not impose any tax upon 
doctors. He believed the Government 
brought in a Bill last year imposing a 
registration fee, but it was a very small 
affair, and the fee was nothing in com- 
parison with the taxation levied on soli- 
citors. Then there was another question 
which he had no doubt would in a few 
years come very prominently to the 
front—that was the question of licensing 
every house where spirits, wines, and 
intoxicating drinks generally were sold. 
They had had within the last two vears 
a considerable agitation on the subject 
of Local Option. One step in that di- 
rection he believed would be the trans- 
fer of the sums paid for licences of 
houses where drink was sold from the 
Imperial Exchequer to iocal funds. 
Perhaps they might have some distinct 
information as to whether from that 
point of view Local Option was desirable 
or not—at any rate, he thought it would 
go a long way towards solving the diffi- 
culty of the question by throwing out a 
hint for the consideration of Chancellors 
of the Exchequer in future years. Coming 
now to the subject ot Debt, he pointed 
out that the debt of a country, like the 
debt of an individual, might assume one 
or other of three forms. It might be 
that the nation was bound to pay a cer- 
tain fixed sum by a fixed date, and that 
was what this country did when it 
issued Treasury bills; it might be 
that the debt was never to be re- 
paid in principal, but that only a 
certain annual interest was to be paid 
to the creditors of the State, and that 
was the usual form of most of the 
Funded Debt of the country; and, 
finally, there was tl e intermediate course, 
in which the interest and principal were 
paid off together by instalments, which 
was the form of Terminable Annuities. 
With regard to the Sinking Fund which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer preposed to suspend, 
he was inclined to agree with what most 
persons suspected to be in the mind of 
the right hon. Gentleman—namely, that 
all this talk about Sinking Funds was 
absolute nonsense. The Sinking Fund 
idea wasa financial error—a ridiculous de- 
lusion, which well-meaning men started 
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in times when ideas were not at all 
clear with regard to financial matters, 
and had continued as a sort of financial 
will-of-the-wisp for some time in the 
House of Commons—it involved a great 
deal of work, and was sometimes very 
useful, perhaps, for the purpose of 
throwing dust in the eyes of persons 
who indulged in inconvenient criticism. 
He regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not boldly continued the plan which 
he began last year of converting the 
Three per Cent Stock into Terminablo 
Annuities, which had, at any rate, the 
advantage that it forced the present 
generation, the Government, and the 
House of Commons to pay off debt in a 
certain given time, and, although it 
might be true that certain other debt 
had to be incurred in the meantime, yet 
if they had not a system of Terminable 
Annuities there could never be anything 
like a substantial reduction of Debt at 
all. In 1881 the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, who was at the 
time Chancellor of the Exchequer, pro- 
posed a system for the reduction of the 
National Debt which, if it could have 
been carried on, would have been de- 
cidedly satisfactory; but, for some reason 
or other, that scheme unfortunately never 
passed through the House of Commons, 
and no subsequent Biil was introduced 
to carry out that portion of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s proposal. He was 
not, as a rule, an admirer of the Prime 
Minister’s schemes; but, from a finan- 
cial point of view, he thought that the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman in 
1581 was a good one, and that it was to 
be regretted it had not been carried into 
effect. There was just one other point 
in connection with the question of Debt 
to which he desired to call the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Committee.. Hon. Members would be 
aware that every now and then ‘l'rea- 
sury bills were paid off, and that cer- 
tain others were issued. Now, Trea- 
sury bills were for either three or six 
months. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer knew that the three months’ bills 
were more costly than those at six 
months—that was to say, he had to pay 
a higher rate upon them—and therefore 
why the right hon. Gentleman should 
increase the number of Treasury bills at 
three months and decrease the number 
of six months’ bills was a point which 
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he was entirely unable to comprehend. 
That might be one of those small points 
which sometimes tested the capacity of 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, and he 
thought that the increase of three-months’ 
Treasury bills during the time in which 
the right hon. Gentleman had held the 
Office of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not speak to his carefulness in that 
matter of finance. He was aware that 
there was the existing deficit to deal 
with; notwithstanding that, he would 
still venture to propose to alleviate the 
taxes which pressed on the poor as form- 
ing a burden on industry and commerce 
which was much more serious than the 
small sums which those taxes brought 
into the Exchequer. He would be asked 
how he proposed that the deficit should 
be supplied. Well, his proposal was 
not likely, as he had said before, to 
meet with much acceptance in that 
House at the present time—it would, 

thaps, be more heard of in the next 

arliament than in this—he was certain 
that before many years had passed it 
would be forced into the forefront of 
finance and politics. There was an 
immense area of land unemployed in 
this country; he knew not how many 
acres there were in that condition, but 
the number was very great. There were 
in the South of England, for instance, 
many landlords who had farms which 
they could not let; they could not sell 
them; they could not get tenants on 
their own terms who would work the 
soil, and they could not turn it to any 
proper account themselves. He asked 
whether it was beyond the power of 
legislation to touch that subject, to pro- 
vide machinery by which some of the 
idle hands in the country could be 
brought to work on that land? To 
whom did that land belong? It be- 
longed to the whole human race; but a 
large portion of the land of this country 
was in the hands of a certain privileged 
class ; that privileged class did nothing 
themselves, but extracted from the in- 
dustrial portion of society an enormous 
rent—an enormous tribute for leave to 
live and work and die on the face of 
England; those men, whenever they 
chose, could turn out, and had turned 
out, many and many an industrious ten- 
ant. Over the face of the South- Western 
counties of this country there was an 
enormous number of farms unoccupied. 
Why should the landlords be allowed to 
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hold those lands without the State de- 
riving any Income Tax from them? 
Because they were empty, and they 
were able to plead that fact as a reason 
why they should not pay Income Tax. 
Well, then, what was his proposal ? 
There were for Income Tax pu 8 
two Schedules, and under Schedule A 
there was a certain tax on the value of 
land. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer now pro- 
posed to make the Income Tax 8d. in 
the pound. The greater portion of the 
amount to be derived from that tax 
would be drawn from the industrial 
classes, tradesmen, manufacturers, and 
professional men, and the smaller M 
tion of it would come from land. hy 
should that be? The people who were 
allowed to enjoy an exclusive beneficial 
ownership of the land of the country 
should, he thought, be called upon to 
pay a consideration to the Exchequer for 
that exceptional enjoyment and privi- 
lege. If it were necessary to increase 
the Income Tax and raise further Re- 
venue, why did not the Government 
raise it from those who possessed this 
land from which the industrial classes 
were kept off? Therefore he suggested 
the consideration whether it would not 
be fair and just, however unpopular it 
might be in such a form as this, that, 
instead of having incomes all round 
taxed at 8d. in the pound, an Income 
Tax of 2s. in the pound should be put 
upon the value of the land—that was to 
say, 2s. upon the rent paid for land, or 
upon the value of the land in the oceu- 
pation of the owner. That, after all, 
would only be a tithe of the annual 
value, and would be reverting to what 
was the old Constitutional custom in 
this country. Time was when the land 
had to bear the expenses of the country, 
when the Crown was dependent on the 
revenue derived from land, and it was 
only when feudal government was done 
away with that the present system was 
established. If a gradually increasing 
tax were placed upon land the country 
would become the sole rent receiver, 
and the money, or consideration tax, or 
whatever it might be called that was 
paid for occupation, would be paid, not 
to a small privileged class of idlers, but 
to the community who were the real 
owners of the land. If they taxed land 
as he suggested, the Government would 
be able to raise their £11,000,000 with- 
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unable to turn their land to account 
would, in many instances, be glad to get 
rid of it. The land would get into the 
market and then into the hands of men 
who would make a good use of it, and 
it would be made available for relieving 
the distress and pauperism in the coun- 
try. Finally, he wished to say a few 
words on the extraordinary proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in regard to the taxa- 
tion of alcohol. They were told that 
whereas Spanish wine of a strength of 
26 degrees had hitherto paid a duty of 
1s. a-gallon, the same duty was to be 
levied on Spanish wine henceforward 
even of a strength of 30 degrees. But, 
while the right hon. Gentleman was 
prepared to admit Spanish wines with 
an increased amount of alcohol without 
raising the duty upon them, he was 
about to charge a very considerably in- 
creased duty, amounting to 8 or 9 per 
cent, on the aleohol produced in Ireland 
and Scotland. The right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to raise the tax on Irish 
and Scotch spirit from 10s. a-gallon to 
12s. a-gallon, and the tax upon beer 
from 6s. 3d. to 7s. 3d. a-barrel; but he 
proposed, at the same time, to reduce 
the tax on Spanish wine in the propor- 
tion of 30 to 26. A more extraordinary 
proposal, he supposed, was never sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons. The 
right hon. Gentleman was going to 
benefit Spanish producers at the expense 
of Scotch and Irish producers; they 
were, in other words, to be burdened 
for the benefit of Manchester. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the hon. Geatleman who had just 
sat down had made a most interesting 
speech, and one which the Committee 
ought to have listened to with advan- 
tage, because he had produced with re- 
markable force all those remarkable 
doctrines as to the ransoming of pro- 
perty in land which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) had expounded 
to the electors of Birmingham and 
Ipswich in the course of the autumn. 
And if the Committee had listened a 
little more attentively to the hon. Mem- 
ber, and had respected the elaborate 
care and attention with which he had 
worked out those doctrines, they would, 
he thought, have been able to see clearly 
the ultimate results which the doctrine 
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out difficulty, and the landowners now | of the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 


dent of the Board of Trade would pro- 
duce to the country. He thought, 
however, that the hon. Member was, per- 
haps, not following the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, but that the President of the 
Board of Trade was a follower of the 
hon. Member for Queen’s County, who 
was only a little ahead of him. He 
could not but appreciate and admire, 
although he could not imitate, the grea‘ 
generosity which had that evening cha- 
racterized the Members of the late Tory 
Government, for they had not taken ad- 
vantage, as they might well have done, 
not only in their own interest, but in 
the interests of the public, of the oppor- 
tunity to comment upon ‘some of the 
leading features of the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But he sup they 
were reserving themselves for one of 
those opportunities which ex-officials re- 
garded as decent and proper, and that 
they left to Members below the Gang- 
way, to whom generosity was un- 
known, the duty of criticism. He should 
not have intruded on the Committee 
were it not with the full assurance that 
Her Majesty’s Government would not 
eecoes at that late hour with any other 

usiness of great importance, and if it 
were not for some remarks which were 
not his own, but which he asked to be 
allowed to lay before the Committee. 
The Prime Minister had been kind 
enough the other night to allude to him- 
self and to his hon. Friends the Mem- 
bers for Hertford (M. A. J. Balfour), 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), 
and Chatham (Mr. Gorst) as young 
Members of the House, and he was 
sure that his hon. Friends deeply felt 
that compliment. For himself, he did 
not know whether he could claim alto- 
gether the position of a young Member 
of the House, having sat in it for nearly 
12 years—however, as a young man, he 
might say that he had been quite taken 
aback by the appalling picture which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had painted of the 
state of the National finances. They 
had had a Liberal Government in 
Office for five years; necessarily on 
that account they had had applied 
to the finances of the country all the 
cardinal principles of exact finance, with 
the clear result that there was now 
a deficit of £15,000,000 and an Ex- 
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penditure of £100,000,000, leaving 
£3,000,000 to be provided for it was 
impossible to say how. Now that was 
a very extraordinary state of things, one 
which would not have been remarkable 
under the old Tory Governments, but 
which certainly was not what the coun- 
try was led to look forward to, or what 
Her Majesty’s Opposition, benighted as 
they were, were led to look forward to 
when the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends were installed in Office. He 
had said that he should offer a few re- 
marks, not of his own, but of a person 
of far a weight— politically and 
financially. What was the first great 
feature of this Budget? It was the 
great increase of expenditure. The 
next great feature was that it did not 
provide for the expenditure of the year ; 
the next was that it suspended the plan 
for the reduction of the National Debt; 
and the next that it presented the House 
with a deficit to be met of £3,000,000. 
That that was clear, on the face of the 
Budget, no one could deny; and as he 
had listened to the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
putting those features before the Com- 
mittee one after another, he could not 
help thinking of the series of speeches 
which were made very recently—only 
last year—by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. Not quite a year ago, in August, 
1884, the right hon. Gentleman ad- 
dressed his constituents in Mid Lothian, 
and he had been fortunate in finding in 
the Library of the House a corrected 
and authorized copy of the speeches de- 
livered by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The Prime Minister defended the four 
years’ finance for which his Government 
were responsible, and he found that he 
also defended himself from the charge 
of having a pa! attacked the late Go- 
vernment. Now this was what the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 


“T found fault with the late Government for 
the enormous increase of expenditure ; I found 
still more fault with them for having broken 
every rule of sound finance. I quite it that 
under given circumstances an increase of expen- 
diture may sometimes be desirable and unavoid- 
able. But the proposition that I lay down to 
you is this, that there are certain laws still more 
important than economy in expenditure, and 
one of these is that whatever you do you should 
take care to pay your way.” 


Now that was a most extraordinary 
sentence, because it was the only sen- 
tence which he had been able to discover 
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in any one of the speeches of the First 
Lord of the Treasury which had not a 
shadow of qualification about it. It was 
clear from that sentence that there were 
certain laws still more important than 
economy, and one of them was that 
“whatever you do, you should take 
care to pay your way.” Now, it would 
be extremely interesting to know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had submitted 
this Budget to the Prime Minister be- 
fore he submitted it to the Committee ? 
He was extremely curious to know, and 
the public would be curious to know, 
how it was that the Prime Minister had 
sanctioned a Budget which neglected 
entirely that cardinal principle which 
the right hon. Gentleman had laid down. 
But the First Lord of the Treasury went 
further, and said— 
«Tt may be that in some places Tory s 


will take upon themselves to open up this ques- 
tion of finance.” 


They would, undoubtedly. There cer- 
tainly was no doubt that Tory speakers, 
whatever they might have done UP to 
to-day, would certainly, after the Budget 
of to-night, do as the Prime Minister 
supposed, and would ‘‘open up this 
uest.on of finance.” The right hon. 
entleman went on— 
‘«T say if you wish to have honest and sound 
finance you must pay your way.” 
And again there was no qualification 
whatever. The speech he was quoti 
from was delivered by the First Lord te) 
the Treasury in the Corn Exchange at 
Edinburgh on the 4th of December, 
1884. |Mr. Gtapstone: What is the 
page?] He was quoting from page 29. 
There was one more remarkable p e 
which he should like to quote to the 
Committee; it was from another speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and it was 
a singular instance of what a Liberal 
riodical, Zhe Spectator, called ‘‘ The 
ny of Providence.” The writer of 
the article, no doubt, knew what he 
meant; but he imagined that the pas- 
sage he was about to read would throw 
some light on the meaning of the article. 
One of the features of the last Budget 
introduced by the right hon. Baronet 
who was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the late Government, was that he 
suspended the Sinking Fund which he 
had himself created; and when, after 
making his Budget Statement, the right 
hon. Baronet sat down, the present First 
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Lord of the Treasury rose, and knowing 
well the position he had at that time 
acquired in the country, he thus com- 
mented on the proposal of the right hon. 
Baronet to suspend the Sinking Fund 
in order to meet the financial deficit. 
The date was the 11th of March, 1880, 
and the right hon. Gentleman said with 
a bitter sneer— 

«The Chancellor of the Exchequer is called 
upon finally to offer up a victim upon the alter 
of—I know not what—evil fortune, or political 
justice—be it what it may, upon some alter or 
other he is called upon to immolate his own 
offspring, the New Sinking Fund, which, some 
four or five years ago, the House adopted on his 
recommendation ; and, if I recollect right, by 
very considerable majorities.” — (3 Hansard, 
[251] 835-6.) 

That was within a few months of the 
General Election of 1880. That was 
the way in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke of the suspension of the 
Sinking Fund under the late Govern- 
ment. {Mr. Guapsrone dissented. }] The 
First Lord of the Treasury shook his 
head ; but this was a quotation which 
he could not in any way evade. The 
country was now again within a few 
months of a General Election, and it 
might be said, having regard to the 
Budget presented to the Committee that 
night, that the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer, in the words of the First Lord of 

e Treasury was ‘called upon to immo- 
late his own offspring, the New Sink- 
ing Fund, which two or three years ago 
the House adopted by a very consider- 
able majority.” This, no doubt, was 
what might be considered ‘‘the irony 
of Providence.” It certainly was an in- 
stance of retributive justice, and he 
should have shown, if the Vote of Credit 
had come on that night, that the present 
position in which the Government found 
themselves had resulted from the very 
serious political features of their foreign 
policy during the last few years. Before 
returning to the wise and invaluable re- 
marks of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
he might perhaps be allowed to comment 
on a remark which had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Illing- 
worth). That hon. Member complained 
bitterly of the Tory Party; but he had 
no comment to make on the Budget. 
He had no fault to find with it, and it 
was a most singular feature in connec- 
tion with the discussion of that evening 
that, although the Budget presented an 
enormous deficit, not a single Radical 
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economist had uttered an expression of 
lament, regret, or mortification at the 
terrible and unexpected condition of the 
finances of the country which the state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had presented to the Committee. The 
hon. Member for Bradford, no doubt, 
felt that condition of the finance of the 
country ; but he had turned it upon the 
Tory Party, and said that they had 
never been able to make any efforts for 
the country because the country had not 
supported them. He thought that was 
a singular statement for the hon. Mem- 
ber to make. He recollected that about 
three years ago the greatest economist of 
all the Radical Party opposite—the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands)— 
got up and moved a Resolution, after 
long Notice, practically directing, as an 
Order of the Hanah, a reduction in the 
charges of Civil Service Expenditure. 
He made a great speech, and the Tory 
Party came down prepared to support 
the hon. Member, who was aseguall te 
the First Lord of the Treasury. The 
right hon. Gentleman accepted the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Burnley on 
condition that he inserted words which 
deprived that Motion of any value what- 
ever. The words were “consistently 
with the efficiency of the Public Service,” 
and by their addition the object of the 
hon. Member was frustrated and de- 
stroyed. With the permission of the 
Committee, he would like to refer to 
another point in the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The right 
hon. Gentleman had been extremely im- 
pressive and virtuous on the subject of 
not placing the whole of these charges 
on the class who owned property. It 
was necessary, he said, in the interest of 
sound finance—and he quoted Professor 
Fawcett—that articles of consumption 
should be taxed in order that the masses 
of the people might feel that political 
power brought with it some political dis- 
advantage. How did the right hon. 
Gentleman work it out? He provided 
for £6,000,000 or £7,000,000 by taxa- 
tign, and by his equal distribation of taxa- 
tion between property and articles of 
consumption he apportioned £5,000,000 
to the former and £1,500,000 to the 
latter. He should be loth to argue 
with so great a financial authority as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but 
he doubted, and he believed that many 
others would doubt, that the great and 
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sound principle of finance so insisted 
upon by Professor Fawcett, and quoted 
so grandiosely by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, had been in any d carried 
out. Now, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer made a remark about having paid 
off War Charges entailed on the present 
Government by their Predecessors. That 
was a favourite argument of the present 
Government, and no one had resorted to 
it more frequently than the First Lord 
of the Treasury. He resorted to it in 
the speech at Mid Lothian to which he 
had referred. Excusing the high ex- 
pea of the present Government, 

e said— 

“Ido not hesitate to say this, that the main 
cause of the present expenditure of the omer 
being so high is the Military Charges, whic 
are mainly due to the poliey of the foregoing 
Government and the engagements they have 
saddled on those who have succeeded them.”’ 


He should not think of introducing any 
elements of discord into the present de- 
bate by discussing that subject; but he 
thought anyone could scarcely charge 
on the late Government the £6,500,000 
which were being taken for special pre- 
parations to meet the advance of Russia 
on India. This was a great feature of 
the present Budget. There was a deficit 
of £15,000,000, which arose out of the 
policy of the present Government, and 
with which the late Government could 
have had no connection whatever. There 
were other charges undoubtedly, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
they had been bequeathed to the pre- 
sent Government by their Predecessors, 
and in the same speech from which he 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) quoted, the 
First Lord of the Treasury said that— 
“‘The four last balance sheets of the late 


Government presented an aggregate deficienc 
of £7,330,000.”” ' 


Of course, that was a very telling obser- 
vation to make to an audience in the 
country; but he would suggest to the 
First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and their 
followers, who generally took anything 
offered to them with the devotion of the 
followers of Mahomet, whether they 
were not pressing that argument a little 
too far. Of course, it was not altogether 
certain that when the next General Elec- 
tion had been held, and when the new 
electors had been consulted and had 
pire their verdict—it was not abso- 
utely certain that the present Govera- 
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ment would be able to occupy the Trea- 
sury Bench, and were they not setting 
an example to their ible Successors 
with regard to this uest argument 
which they might use with effect here- 
after? How would the case stand if right 
hon. Gentlemen on that side of the House 
took the place of those on the Treasury 
Bench? They would then begin to talk 
about the bequest argument ; they would 
find that when they left Office in 1880 
the National Expenditure stood at 
£83,000,000 ; but they would also find 
that the present Government had be- 
queathed to them a National Expendi- 
ture of £100,000,000; they would find 
that when they left Office in 1880 they 
bequeathed to their Successors a deficit 
of £7,000,000, and they would find when 
they came into Office that they succeeded 
to a legacy of £15,000,000. Those were 
matters which he thought were not un- 
worthy of the consideration of the House 
of Commons, and he certainly thought 
they ought to have the close attention 
of the country. He would not con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
clearness and ability with which he had 
made his speech, because any congratu- 
lation coming from him would be alto- 
gether superfluous, as he had already 
received it from the authorized quarters ; 
but he did congratulate the mght hon. 
Gentleman from the bottom of his heart 
on the extraordinary success with which 
he had supplied his opponents with ar- 
guments for conducting the political 
campaign which would shortly open, and 
for having enabled them to prove to the 
country beyond all possibility of doubt 
the absolute superiority of Tory finance. 

Tart CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers): Sir Arthur 
Otway, I think the time has come when 
I should endeavour to answer the ques- 
tions put to me in the course of this de- 
bate, and I will do so as briefly as pos- 
sible. I may say at once that it will 
not be my duty to reply to any state- 
ments made this evening other than 
those which have been addressed to me 
in order to elucidate any points in my 
Statement which may not have been 
sufficiently clear. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) has expressed 
very clearly what is the custom on these 
occasions—namely, without entering into 
a long discussion on financial policy, to 
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cellor ofthe Exchequer such explanations 
of his speech as may be required, and 
then to go to a formal vote on the 
several Resolutions placed before the 
Committee, so that those Resolutions 
may be reported and a Bill introduced 
as soon as possible. I say, therefore, 
having listened with great care to the 
financial proposals of the hon. Member 
for Queen’s County (Mr. A. O’Connor), 
to which he devoted the greater part of 
an hour, that he will, perhaps, forgive 
me for not going into those questions, 
because I do not consider that this is a 
fitting time for their discussion ; and it 
is, therefore, from no disrespect to the 
hon. Member that I do not enter upon 
them. My hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of London (Sir John 
Lubbock) has asked me whether the 
Circular which we put forward in re- 
gard to the payment of dividends to- 
morrow is in accordance with custom and 
legality ? My answer is, that it is a 
Circular in accordance with custom and 
legality. It has always been the prac- 
tice, when Resolutions for raising taxes 
have been adopted by Parliament on an 
occasion like the present, that those 
taxes should come into operation on the 
following day, and the necessary in- 
structions have always been given by 
the Treasury. It is particularly neces- 
sary that this rule should be followed on 
the present occasion, because it is very 
rarely the case that the Budget is post- 
poned until the last day of April, and 
on the Ist day of May very large sums 
have to be paid from which Income Tax 
has to be deducted. With regard to 
the duties on spirits, wines, and beer, 
several hon. Gentlemen who have spoken 
to-night appear to think that the taxa- 
tion of those articles has hitherto been 
placed on the same footing—that is to 
say, that some regard has been had to 
the quantity of alcohol in wine, beer, 
and spirits respectively—and that if the 
taxation on spirits were increased there 
must necessarily be an equivalent in- 
crease of taxation on the alcohol in other 
beverages. I say at once that that has 
never been the principle adopted by Par- 
liament. The principle on which the 
Spirit Duties proceed is perfectly well 
known, and it has no regard to the 
quantity of alcohol contained in other 
articles on which duties are imposed. 
But I have been asked whether the pro- 
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I am now making are not unfair 
towards Ireland as compared with Scot- 
land and England? I will explain to 
the Committee the effect of the pro- 
posals we have made so far as the relative 
payments by Ireland and by England 
are concerned. Spirits are consumed 
per head in England to a less extent 
than in Ireland or Scotland. Beer is 
almost exclusively drunk in England— 
that is to say, the amount of beer drunk 
in Ireland or Scotland per head is far 
less. But if we add together the con- 
sumption of the three countries so far 
as beer and home-made spirits are con- 
cerned, the additional sum which I esti- 
mate will be received under the Budget 
from spirits and beer will fall to the 
extent of 73 per cent on England, 14 
cent on Scotland, and 13 per cent on Ire- 
land. Now, I think that these percent- 
ages cannot be said to be unfair to 
Ireland; and I shall be glad to show 
to the hon. Gentleman opposite, if he 
wishes it, the foundation of my state- 
ment. Foreign spirits are almost en- 
tirely consumed in England; and if they 
are included the proportions falling on 
Ireland and Scotland will be much less. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Stock- 
ton (Mr. Dodds), whom I thank for his 
kind words with regard to the Budget, 
has asked me, with respect to the taxa- 
tion of corporate Property, to what 
extent property held for charitable pur- 

ses will be affected by our proposal? 

must ask my hon. Friend to leave that 
question until the Bill is printed, when 
he will see what proposals we make 
with regard to the taxation of charitable 
property. One or two hon. Members 
have referred to the Wine Duties, and 
have said that if the duty en beer were 
to be increased we should also increase 
the duty on wine. Now, I was very 
careful to state to-night that since the 
year 1860 the ordinary fiscal principles 
which have been applied to the taxation 
of articles of consumption have not been 
understood to be applicable to the article 
of wine. The duties on wine have for © 
the last quarter of a century been con- 
nected with our commercial arrangements 
with the great wine-growing countries. 
That has been a cardinal point in our 
finance for the last 25 years. The re- 
duction in the Wine Duties from 6s. to 
ls. and 2s. 6d. per gallon, which took 
place in 1860, was contemporaneous with 
a great increase in the Spirit Duties; 
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whatever. Then I am told that if you 
increase the duty on beer you should 
also increase the duty on wine, because 
wine at the present moment, in com- 
ison with beer, pays a lower duty. 
ow, Sir, thatisa mistake. The present 
duty on wine averages above 25 percent 
of its value, whereas the duty on beer 
is only 20 per cent. Taking into ac- 
count, again, only alcoholic strength, the 
duty on beer is not nearly as high as 
that on wine. The hon. and learned 
Member for Chelsea (Mr. Firth) has 
asked some questions with regard to the 
taxation of corporate property, and 
whether I would agree to the printing 
of a Return, of which I must confess 
that I know little or nothing. I cannot 
undertake to print the Return without 
seeing more of it; but, if I find it de- 
sirable, I will do so. Reference has 
also been made to the telephone business 
which we have been asked to acquire, 
and so improve our telegraph revenue. 
But I certainly am not disposed to 
take over the business of the Telephone 
Companies until I know much more, 
not only as to their present, but as to 
their future solvency. Thisis, therefore, 
a matter for serious inquiry, respecting 
which I cannot off-hand satisfy my hon. 
and learned Friend. The hon. Member 
for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) has asked 
several questions involving points of 
technical detail with reference to the 
proposed increase of taxation on the 
succession to real property. I think it is 
hardly worth while, on the present occa- 
sion, to reply to highly technical ques- 
tions; but on this subject the House will 
be shortly in possession of full details. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Illingworth) also spoke of 
the proposed exemptions in the tax on 
corporate property, and perhaps he will 
do well to wait until he sees the Bill and 
recognizes the difficulties that surround 
it. When the Bill is before the House 
we shall be very glad of whatever 
assistance he can give us in debating it. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) asked me some 
questions as to Terminable Annuities. 
He quoted from some Return, but he 
did not tell me exactly what it was. 
[Mr. Gorsr: The Return of 1884.] I 
do not think that is a Return of mine. 
I do not think it is the Return that 
professes to give the Terminable An- 
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nuities under the three heads laid down 
in 1883. If he will refer to the Re- 
turn of 1883 he will find that these Ter- 
minable Annuities were divided under 
three héads, and that the amount of 
capital to be paid off under them was al- 
together about the sum I named for this 
year. There are other Terminable An- 
nuities and other methods of reducing 
the Debt now in force; but with these 
I do not propose to deel. When Life 
Annuities are granted Stock is can- 
celled, and Annuities are granted in- 
stead ; but with these I do not propose 
to interfere. Nor do I propose to touch 
the NewSinking Fund, or the Stock can- 
celled under Land Tax and other opera- 
tions. All these methods with which 
we do not propose to interfere cancel 
Stock to the extent of something like 
£2,000,000 a-year. It will be found 
that the amount which we propose to 
raise to make good the deficiency of the 
present year is not far from the amount 
of Stock cancelled under these three 
heads; so that in point of faet, though 
not in point of form, what we shall 
have to intercept this year will be as 
nearly as possible the exact amount of 
Funded Debt cancelled this year; but 
if we interfered with these three pro- 
cesses we should cause great incon- 
venience, so that we only interfere with 
the Terminable Annuities under the Act 
of 1883, leaving the other processes 
alone. I said in my original statement 
that it was extremely difficult to under- 
stand, not the Terminable Annuities, 
which are perfectly simple, but the 
other operations by which the Debt is re- 
duced or Stock cancelled, and that there- 
fore I would lay on the Table a Treasury 
Minute, which would explain the opera- 
tions. I have been asked a question, 
which really has nothing to do with the 
Budget, by the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. A. O’Connor). Upon the 
operations he refers to I can give him 
further details if he wishes; but the re- 
sult of what we have done we conceive 
to be satisfactory. I shall be glad if the 
Committee will now pass all these dif- 
ferent Resolutions, in order that they 
may be reported as soon as ao 
and that we may found our Bill upon 


them. The effect of passing them, I 
repeat, where they relate to questions 
of Customs and Excise, or Income Tax, 
will be to enable us at once to raise the 
new duties, though, if the Budget pro- 
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prnele are absolutely rejected, there will 
no authority for the additional pay- 
ments beyond the statutory rates of 
duty, and those who have paid on the 
inereased scale will be entitled to be 
repaid the excess. It is absolutely ne- 
cessary that what I propose should be 
done with regard to Be duties. With 
respect to the Death Duties and the 
Corporation Duty, the present rates of 
duty will not be increased until the Bill 
has received the approval of Parliament. 
If I have not made myself clear, and any 
hon. Member will put a question to me, 
I shall be very glad to give every expla- 
nation in my power. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that he only rose in consequence of one 
of the last observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer. As he understood, the right hon. 
entleman stated that the} Resolutions 
upon which a Bill containing an altera- 
tion in the Death Duties would be 
founded would not be passed that 


night. 

T'uz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers): No, no! 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON : The 
Resolutions upon which to found the 
Bill will not be passed to-night ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cutpers): I am afraid 
I have not made myself clear to the 
noble Lord. The Resolutions will be 
passed to-night. We shall ask for them 
in order to found a Bill upon them. 
We cannot introduce a Bill without 
Resolutions; but those relating to the 
Death Duties, the Corporation Tax, and 
the Stamps on Bonds, will not be acted 
upon until the Bill is passed. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
then he wished to put a question upon 
that, and he should have done so before 
the right hon. Gentleman rose, only 
that he had seen the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had risen immediately upon 
an hon. Member sitting down in order to 
reply, and he (Lord George Hamilton) 
did not desire to interfere between him 
and the House. He understood the 
proposal to increase the Death Duties 
was for the purpose of equalizing the 
payments which those inheriting real 
and personal property respectively made. 
The right hon. Gentleman estimated that 
he would get by his increase on equalizing 
the Death Duties an additional sum 
of £200,000 a-year. Now, that £200,000 
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was only a 75th of the deficie 
which the feet regis He 4 
asked the right hon. Gentleman if he 
had considered what the effect of his 
proposal, if it were logically carried out, 
must necessarily be ? Ashe understood, 
every person who inherited ‘real pro- 
perty, or had an interest in real pro- 
perty, was hereafter to pay exactly the 
same sum as a person who inherited an 
equivalent sum in personalty ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curmpers): Practically the 


same. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Very 
well. He wanted the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to consider what the effect would 
be as regarded a large number of humble 
persons who under recent legislation had 
acquired and would hereafter inherit an 
interest in real property. Take the case 
of the tenants in Ireland. Every single 
tenant in that country had an interest 
in real property—that was to say, an in- 
terest in the farm which he occupied. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, no; that is 
personalty. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Let 
them follow it out. The landlord had 
a certain property. That property was 
estimated to be of a certain value. 
But the whole of that value did not be- 
long to the landlord. A certain portion 
of it belonged to the tenant, unquestion- 
ably, and under recent legislation the 
Government had transferred that portion 
from the landlord to the tenant. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I say that that 
is a personal interest. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: No; 
it was not a personal interest. Under 
the legislation of the Land Acta certain 
portion of the value of a farm was trans- 
ferred to the tenant, and if the landlord 
was assessed upon his interest in that 
holding it would fall short of the full 
value of the holding. Well, that being 
so, the interest was one which was de- 
rived from real property. It was an 
interest which was recognized by law, 
and which could be bequeathed by law ; 
and it was an interest upon which the 
tenant could raise money. Now, he un- 
derstood that that interest was not to be 
subjected to an increased Death Duty. 
Then who was to pay the increased 
duty on that portion of the property 
which did not belong to the landlord ? 
[4 laugh. | The Prime Minister laughed ; 

ut the property had a certain value, 
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and only a portion of it belonged toa 
certain 7 individual. Who was to be 
taxed for the remainder? Somebody 
must be taxed; and it was plain, if it 
was not the landlord, that it was the 
tenant. Upon that matter he wished 
to have a clear statement from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. There was a 
movement taking place in the country 
by which the number of proprietors was 
being increased ; but if this proposal of 
increasing the Death Duties were pushed, 
as he understood the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer intended to push it, to its 
full conclusion, it was clear that all 
those who had an interest in land would 
be subjected to a taxation from which 
they had previously been exempted. 
[The Cxancetxor of the Excnequer dis- 
sented.] The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer shook his head ; but would he say 
who had to pay that tax? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Oxntipers) said, that the 
interest of the tenant in his holding was 
personal property, in the same way that 
the ownership of a lease was personalty. 
Whenever a person who was in the en- 
joyment of leasehold property died, and 
that property passed to somebody else, 
the new inheritor, whoever he might be, 
had to pay on the amount as personal 
property. The landlord’s interest in it 
did not come to be subjected to duty 
until the landlord died. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON : This 
is not leasehold property. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, that the 
two did not come under the charge at 
the same time. The leaseholder’s pro- 

rty was charged when he died; the land- 

ord’s property when he died. 

Str STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
am sorry to trouble the right hon. Gen- 
tleman once more; but he was under- 
stood to say that the Estimates which 
had been presented to the House do not 
even now, with the Vote of Credit, re- 
present the expenses which the Govern- 
ment contemplate. It was understood 
that there would be an Estimate for the 
expense of protecting our coaling sta- 
tions abroad. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will explain whether that 
expense is included in the estimated 
Expenditure for the year? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 


QUER (Mr. Cumpers): No. What I} p 


said was that, in describing the Expendi- 
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ture of this year, my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Northbrook), in “another place,” 
said that as to future years there might 
be certain expenditure connected with 
the protection of our military and com- 
mercial harbours for which no provision 
has been made. I merely made that 
remark as a caution, and, I think, a very 
necessary caution. The only item that 
I referred to as not included in the Esti- 
mates was a margin of £200,000 for 
Supplementary Estimates. 

m MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
should also like to ask whether we are 
to have a Supplementary Estimate for 
the expenses of Sir Charles Warren’s 
as to Bechuanaland? I do not 
understand that any provision for this 
Expedition has been made in the Vote 
of Credit, nor does it, so far as I can 
gather, come in the Estimate for the 
present year. As the Expedition is now 
doing its work, some provision should be 
made for the expenditure this year. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers): I am sorry 
that I have not made myself clear to 
the right hon. Gentleman upon that 
point. What I intended to say was 
that the expense of that Expedition— 
namely, £500,000—is provided for in 
the regular Army Estimates. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had answered the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) on 
the very important question of the extra- 
ordinary increase of taxation upon Ire- 
land. ‘They should remember that the 
taxation pressed very heavily upon that 
country. It should also be borne in 
mind that in England the people had 
the consolation of knowing that it was 
their own Ministers who put additional 
taxation upon them ; but in Ireland the 
people knew that none of their Repre- 
sentatives belonged to the Administra- 
tion, except one Law Officer, who had 
nothing to do with the imposition of this 
taxation. The Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer had diminished the case of the 

rish Representatives by the very simple 
and obvious expedient which all Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer adopted when 
they were mistaken. He had under- 
rated the result of the tax. He had put 
the figure down at some £900,000; but 
he (Colonel Nolan) should not be sur- 
rised if it amounted to £3,000,000 or 


£4,000,000. There were £3,000,000 
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paid on spirits in Ireland, and if they 
increased the duty 20 cent he did 
not believe that would diminish the con- 
sumption very materially. The duty 
was already so high that the people who 
could afford to drink spirits would go 
on drinking them, even though they 
had to pay a halfpenny per glass more. 
A man would be almost as able to pay 
3$d4., which would include the increased 
duty, as he was to pay 3d. The duty 
would be 2s. There would be 64 glasses 
in a gallon of whisky, which was sold 
by the glass in Ireland, and that would 
come to 2s. 8d. There was no middle 
money. The publican could not put 
on a farthing, and therefore he would 
be sure to put on a halfpenny, so that 
they were now putting on every glass of 
whisky in Ireland an extra halfpenny, 
and that he (Colonel Nolan) considered 
a very serious thing. This one com- 
modity was already frightfully over- 
taxed. He did not believe there was 
too much alcohol drunk in Ireland. He 
had no doubt that that which was con- 
sumed was unequally distributed—that 
was to say, that he had no doubt that 
some people drank too much, and that 
other people were too poor to pay for it, 
and drank too little. He did not agree 
with those who condemned the use of 
alcoholic beverages. The best medical 
authorities said that a certain amount of 
alcohol did good, instead of harm ; and 
he must confess that his own experience 
confirmed that view. He felt it his 
duty to enter a warm protest against 
the manner in which Ireland was being 
treated in this matter. He could under- 
stand the reason of it—it all came of the 
fact of Ireland being subject to England, 
and of her having no Representatives in 
the Cabinet. Ireland was not allowed 
to have any voice in the question of 
going to war. The question was not 
submitted to the House of Commons. 
Members were told that it was un- 
patriotic to ask Questions, and the result 
was that Irish Members, even in the 
House, had no control whatever over 
the question of peace or war. Not only 
were the Irish Members without a voice 
in these matters, but also in matters so 
closely affecting them as the imposition 
of increased taxation upon commodities 
in general use in their country. The 
Government picked out one of those 
commodities and put the heaviest tax 
upon it. Already it was taxed 150 per 
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cent over its value, and that tax was 
now to be increased to 300 per cent. 
Every time a man in Ireland drank a 
glass of whisky he would have to thank 
the English Prime Minister, the lish 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
English Cabinet, who had brought up 
its price to such an enormous amount 
by their taxation consequent upon their 
spirited foreign policy. He did not wish 
to raise a quarrel with the hon. Member 
for West Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), who 
really represented the agricultural in- 
terest so well in that House. The hon. 
Member said it was a pity that when 
any agricultural question was introduced 
the interests of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland should appear to be opposed 
to each other. e (Colonel Nolan), 
however, thought that beer was getting 
on better than spirits. He had lived a 
sufficient length of time in England to 
know that the English people were fond 
of their glass of beer. He did not think 
it was as wholesome as whisky; but 
still he thought that a certain amount 
of alcohol taken in the form of beer 
very good and proper. But he wished 
to point out that the alcohol in beer was 
only taxed at 40; while that in whisky 
was taxed at nearly 60. Already they 
were taxed four times as much in Ire- 
land, in proportion to the population, as 
they were in England, and it was now 
proposed to still further increase that 
enormous disproportion. The result of 
the action of the Cabinet would only be 
to make the Irish people more and more 
feel that they were made to bear the 
brunt of wars entered into by the Go- 
vernment, and which were not by any 
means popular in Ireland. The ques- 
tion was not merely between Ireland 
and England, but between the working 
classes and the rich ; the poor paid nine 
times as much in the shape of taxation 
upon their beverages as the rich paid 
upon their wine. It appeared to him 
that this was rather a rich man’s Budget ; 
certainly it was more an English than 
an Irish Budget. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had declared that the 
Wine Duties stood on a special basis, 
because they were the outcome of Fair 
Trade arrangements with foreign coun- 
tries. Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man objected to the phrase ; still he had 
pointed out that the Wine Duties, as 
they at ent stood, had been fixed 
in consideration of certain advantages 
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which we had received from the foreign 
countries in which the wine was pro- 
duced. If the interests of foreign coun- 
teies were to be considered, surely the 
Trish people had a right to demand con- 
sideration for their interests. But how 
did the Irish people know that any re- 
presentations they made would be at- 
tended to? Who had they on the Front 
Ministerial Bench to speak for them ? 
It was true that they had the Solicitor 
General for Ireland ; but did anyone 
suppose for a moment that that hon. 
and learned Gentleman ever interfered 
in any question which was not of a 
legal character? He would reserve his 
opinion with regard to the question of 
taxing corporate property, simply ob- 
serving that that proposal might be 
made most oppressive in Ireland. If it 
had not been for some answers the right 
hon. Gentleman had given to the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) 
and the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arnold)—whom he (Colonel Nolan) had 
been astonished to find introducing this 
question—it would have seemed to him 
that such bodies as looked after the 
schools in Ireland would have to care- 
fully consider this matter. He was glad 
to hear that on that question Ireland 
had nothing to fear from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He trusted he was 
not mistaken, and that in Ireland all 
those who managed those schools would 
find that they had no additional taxation 


to pay. 

THe CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, that the 
Irish people would gain rather than the 
reverse in the matter referred to. With 
regard tothe larger question of the duties 
upon beer and spirits, he would ask 
hon. Members to defer raising it to the 
second reading of the Bill which would 
have to be founded upon the Resolu- 
tions. The Government were anxious 
to get the Resolutions passed, so that 
the Bill might be set up without delay. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had given them figures 
with regard to taxation of property 
covering four different series of years. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman be 
good enough to lay upon the Table of 
the House, in the form of a Return, the 
figures he had given them with the details 
showing how those had been 
arrived at? In those figures he had 
contrasted the incidence of taxation on 
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articles of consumption with the inci- 
dence of taxation on property. He had 
assured the Committee the figures 
had been decided upon after mature 
consideration, and might be relied upon 
as perfectly correct. He (Mr. Paget) 
did not dispute that; but it would be 
interesting to go into details as to how 
the figures were made up. He would 
ask the rizht hon. Gentleman to be good 
enough to lay on the Table of the House 
a Return of the groups of figures show- 
ing those details. There was one other 
question he should like to put to the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s explanation a few minutes 
since was that he proposed to place real 
and ge eoperty, #0 far as a was 
possible, on a footing of perfect equality ; 
and he (Mr. Paget) wished $0 ak e 
right hon. Gentleman whether he was 
prepared to introduce that equality in 
the manner in which the Income Tax 
was levied on realty and on personalty ? 
On real property Income Tax was levied 
on gross rental ; but not so on personalty. 
The point was one to which he wished 
to direct the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman; because, to be consistent, 
and to put those two descriptions of 
property on a footing of perfect equality, 
they must make a change in the inci- 
dence of the Income Tax as it fell at 
ep upon land and upon houses. It 
ell at present upon the rental 
without any deduction ; and in the case 
of land, and still more in the case of 
houses, the actual receipts could never 
reach within a very large percentage of 
the grossrental on which the Income Tax 
was charged. If those two descriptions 
of property were put upon a perfect 
footing of equality, and funds and rail- 
way shares and other stocks were taxed 
in the same way as the rental of houses 
and land, a change must be made in the 
incidence of the tax upon realty. The 
right hon. Gentleman had recommended 
the farmers of England to show their 
accounts, and to allow sey mee mes 0 
to be charged upon the profits whic 

they really ook 2g Would he extend 
that to those farmers of England who 
were yeomen farmers, owning their own 
land, so that they might treat the whole 
of their interest in that land as a busi- 
ness? Would they be allowed, where 
they could show a profit, to be charged 
Income Tax on that profit; and where 


they could show that there had been no 
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profit at all, would they be permitted to 
enjoy the same treatment that was given 
to the owner of every other kind of pro- 

rty? The man who farmed his own 
fand had to pay the landlord’s tax whe- 
ther he made a profit or not. The only 
exemption he could claim was that of 
the occupier’s tax. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers) said, that was 
a question as to the incidence of Sche- 
dule A, and he had no reason to believe 
that the incidence of Schedule A was not 
perfectly proper. He was not prepared 
to admit that it should be altered. As 
to the other question put by the hon. 
Gentleman, he (the Chance lor of the 
Exchequer) had recommended that the 
incidence of taxation on real property 
on transference on the occasion of a 
death should be made as far as possible 
the same as the incidence on personalty ; 
but he had said nothing about the In- 
come Tax. As to the Return asked for, 
he thought it might be possible to pre- 
sent it; but he would consult those who 
would be able to help him in framing it. 
It would certainly be a useful Return. 

Mr. MAO IVER wished to raise an 
emphatic protest against that portion of 
the Budget which related to the Spanish 
Wine Duties. He hoped to state at greater 
length on another occasion his objections 
to the proposal to reduce those Spanish 
Wine Duties, and all he would say now 
was that it was most mischievous, and 
that it would have to be very carefully 
considered. It was part of a general 
commercial arrangement with Spain 
which would, no doubt, suit the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) 
and certain other hon. Members who 
represented constituencies in the North 
of England; but it would not suit the 
country at large. They would not get 
equal freedom under it, and if such pro- 

sals were carried out it would be 

ound that they would place their Aus- 

tralian Colonies under a very great dis- 
advantage with regard to their wines. 
Under those circumstances, he felt 
bound to enter an emphatic protest. 

Mr. CAUSTON wished to know whe- 
ther the extra 1s. per barrel added to the 
Beer Duty was to be regarded merely as 
a temporary war tax or as a permanent 
increase of the duty ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rus EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, he did not 
propose to make any limitation. The 
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Resolution would simply raise the Beer 
Tax from 6s. 3d. to 7s. 3d. per barrel. 
Mr. BIGGAR wished to offer a few 
remarks upon the Budget generally, 
and especially upon that part of it which 
dealt with those unfortunate liquor taxes. 
At present they had nothing to do with 
the question as to whether the money 
was really to be spent or not; or whe- 
ther, if spent, it was to be spent in the 
Soudan or in Afghanistan. All that 
they had to deal with that night was the 
fact that a certain amount of money had 
to be raised, and the question was whe- 
ther the way in which it was proposed 
to raise it was the right way. There 
was one part of the Budget of which he 
very much approved—that part which 
related to what were called the Death 
Duties. He did not know whether it 
was likely to be carried out in its details 
in a judicious way with which no fault 
could be found, especially in the provi- 
sion which related to corporate property; 
but he confessed that it seemed to him 
that this business of the Death Duties 
was likely to be a pretty smart tax spon 
the owners of landed property. He had 
not much sympathy with hon. Members 
who represented the landowning in- 
terest; but he thought they were now 
going to bear quite as large a proportion 
of the taxation as they were entitled to 
bear. The Death Duties had been 
threatened for a very long time; but 
now it seemed as though, in what was 
probably a temporary Budget, put on 
for a special object under exceptional 
circumstances, a change was to be made 
in the Death Duties which was almost 
certain to be permanent, and a tax would 
be put on the owners of real property 
which they would never get rid of. 
There was no great harm in laying it 
upon the landowners pretty heavily. 
The hon. Member for Mid Somerset 
(Mr. R. H. Paget) had raised a very 
important question with regard to the 
incidence of the Income Tax—namely, 
the question whether it should not be 
charged upon gross value instead of 
x net value. He (Mr. Biggar) had 
ways thought that the Income Tax 
should be raised upon the net value, 
because the difference between the net 
income and the gross income never went 
into the pocket of the person who paid 
the tax upon it. At the same time, 
secured property, such as land was sup- 
posed to be, ought to pay a higher rate 
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than uncertain incomes made out of 
personal exertions. Still, on the whole, 
under the present Budget he thought 
the owners of property would have to pay 
quite up to the limit of their fair share. 
As to the indirect taxation proposed 
under the Budget, he was glad to see 
some portion of the proposals; but he was 
very much dissatisfied with other parts. 
He was glad to find that no increase of 
taxation had been put on tea and coffee, 
and that sort of thing; and as to the 
increased taxation upon alcoholic drinks, 
he thought the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer should have imposed something 
upon non-alcoholic drinks. Tea and 
coffee already paid duty to a certain ex- 
tent, and there were a good many other 
so-called non-alcoholic drinks which 
had a proportion of alcohol in them. 
He remembered a story told of an old 
lady named Mrs. Brown, of Armagh, 
who used to sell a teetotal cordial, and 
when the summer came round, and it 
grew very hot, she used to put a very 
considerable amount of whisky into it, 
for otherwise it would not keep in the 
warm weather. She used to say that 
in summer time it sold remarkably well. 
There was a great number of those 
things made, and he believed that most 
of those so-called non-alcoholic drinks 
contained spirits of wine, or alcohol of 
some sort. Spirits of wine paid less 
duty than brandy or whisky, and 
therefore the sellers of those drinks did 
doubly well. As to the Beer and Wine 
Duties, it was a perfect scandal that 
wine should be charged at a lower rate 
in proportion to its value and alcoholic 
strength than whisky or brandy. The 
Chancellor of the Bicheguae had told 
them that about ls. 9d. duty was charged 
on wine, the total value of which was 
7s., while whisky, which was worth 
untaxed about 4s. a-gallon, had to pay 
12s. per gallon duty. On wine, there- 
fore, there was only a 25 per cent duty 
upon the full value, while on whisky 
there was a 75 per cent duty upon the 
full value. As to beer, it was proposed 
to raise the duty by another 1s. for 
every 36 gallons, while on whisky the 
duty was to be raised by 2s. upon every 
gallon. According to the estimate of 
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the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Sullivan), the alcoholic strength in 
36 gallons of beer was equal to 500 
proof, or the same alcoholic strength as 
was to be found in five gallons of proof 
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whisky. Yet the 36 galipes of beer 
were only to pay 7s. 3d. duty, while the 
five gallons of whisky were to pay £3 
duty. In other words, the alcoholic 
strength of five gallons of proof spirit 
was to pay, in the case of beer, only 1s. 
of increased duty, while in the case of 
whisky it was to pay 10s. of increase. 
No defence could be offered for such in- 
equality of treatment, and he had not 
the least doubt that when the Scotch 
Members came to discuss the question, 
an endless amount of time would be 
occupied over those Whisky Duties, with 
the probable result that the scheme of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have to beamended. The argument of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with regard 
to wine was perfectly unreasonable and 
preposterous, for it practically amounted 
to giving a bounty to foreign producers, 
and levying a special tax upon home 
manufacturers. te Trade was all very 
well; but Free Trade to their opponents, 
and a heavy tax on home productions, 
was contrary to all their ideas of what 
Free Trade ought to be. That part of 
the Budget ought to be amended, and 
if it were not amended pretty soon, a 
great deal of time would have to be 
spent in discussing it, and the result 
would not be at satisfactory to the 
Government. The explanation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not by 
any means satisfactory. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told them that it had 
never been the custom to charge duty 
on whisky, beer, and wine in propor- 
tion to their alcoholic strength or value. 
But that was no reason why it should 
not be done. The House ought to take 
advantage of the present Budget to try 
to put the relative taxation of those dif- 
ferent articles on a more reasonable, 
satisfactory, and honest foundation. He 
(Mr. Biggar) certainly must protest 
against the manner in which the duty 
was laid upon Irish spirits. 

Sirk JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
did not wish the opportunity to pass 
without entering his protest against the 
increased duty which was to be put on 
whisky. It was a tremendous increase, 
considering the way in which that article 
had been surcharged with duty since 
1853 to the extent of 200 per cent. 
Formerly the duty was levied, in the 
case of beer, upon dry malt; and it was 
not so obvious then as now what was 
the amount of duty according to alcoholic 
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strength. But now it was found that 
the duty on beer, according to the alco- 
holic standard, was 1s. 10d. per ecu 
of proof spirit, or for as much alcohol 
as would be found in a gallon of proof 
spirit. But there was a duty of 10s. 
per gallon upon Irish whisky, or upon 
the same amount of alcohol as went free, 
in the case of beer, for ls. 10d. Beer 
was the national beverage of England ; 
but whisky, in one form or other, was 
the national beverage of Scotland and 
Ireland. The Chancellor ef the Exche- 
quer had said it was not the rule to 
apply the same scale of taxation to those 
articles. It certainly was not the rule, 
because before 1853 the duty on malt 
raised the tax on beer to about 12s. 6d. 
per gallon of alcoholic strength, and 
since then the duty had been reduced 
from 12s. 6d. to 1s. 10d. per gallon on 
the proof spirit contained in beer, while 
the duty on whisky had been raised 
in Scotland from 3s. 6d. to 10s. per gal- 
lon, and in Ireland from 2s. 8d. to 10s. 
per gallon. That was a measure of in- 
justice such as had not been equalled 
in the Budgets of any other country in 
Europe. e ordinary consumption of 
whisky in Ireland was 6,000,000 gal- 
lons for 5,000,000 people—not a large 
consumption, certainly, for it showed 
that less alcohol was consumed in Ire- 
land than either in Scotland or England. 
England consumed the largest quantity, 
and yet Ireland was to be the most 
heavily taxed, and was to be made to 
pay for this war, which she had had no 
hand in bringing about. The taxation 
on this one article alone in Ireland, 
without the addition which it was now 
proposed to sen upon it, cast upon the 
country a burden of no less than 
£300,000 a-year. But what was the 
addition to be made to the duty upon 
beer in England? It was only Is. on 
every barrel of 36 gallons, which was 
exactly one-third of 1d. on each gallon. 
Was not that oppressive in the last de- 
gree? Did it not betray an absolute 
cowardice on the part of the Govern- 
ment, when they ought to do justice be- 
tween the people of the Three King- 
doms? Was there any reason why al- 
cohol, in whatever vehicle it might be 
contained, ought not to pay the sum 
which it paid before the year 1853? 
What was the object in changing the 
old arrangement? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the present Prime Minister was 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer when the 

was made, and that right hon. 
Gentleman then explained that the 
change was to establish equality of 
taxation. But there never was a greater 
or a grosser fallacy palmed off upon the 
House than was put forward on that 
occasion. The duty on spirits was 
raised by degrees from 2s. 8d. per gal- 
lon in 1853 to the 10s. per on at 
which it stood now. The English papers 
had leading articles about the poverty 
of the Irish, and attributed it to their 
improvidence ; but the fact was that the 
people of Ireland were poor because 
they were taxed most outrageously. 
Any people in the world would be im- 
poverished if they were treated in the 
same manner. The true way to measure 
the income of a country was to consider 
the amount of its Income Tax. The 
taxation of Great Britain, which included 
Scotland as well as England, would be 
measured by an Income Tax of 2s. 63d. 
in the pound, while the taxation of 
Ireland could be measured by this— 
that it would take no less than 5s. 3d. 
in the pound to discharge Ireland from 
Imperia! taxation, whereas before 1853, 
3s. in the pound would have discharged 
her from Imperial liabilities. He entered 
a solemn protest against this species of 
legislation for raising the taxes of the 
country. Ireland was miserable and 
poverty-stricken, and that fact was due 
solely and entirely to the unfair rate of 
taxation cast upon her in proportion to 
one, See when compared with Eng- 
and. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, 
he did not know whether it was in- 
tended to take a division ;. but if so, he 
should certainly vote against the Go- 
vernment, not because he had any par- 
ticular objection to whisky being taxed, 
for the people who were taxed would 
get something from the taxation. The 
a of Ireland were to be taxed more 

eavily upon whisky, and they would 
feel it more heavily ; but that was be- 
cause they consumed more of it. But 
why was that increase to be made at 
all? The Government were going to 
tax alcohol in Ireland because of their 
taste for blood; and he, as an Irish 
Catholic, thought it his duty, and the 
duty of every person who had the in- 
terest of humanity at heart, to object to 
taxation which was merely for the pur- 
pose of enabling the Government to 
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carry on @ war. Much as the people of 
Ireland were opposed to wars and to 
the unnecessary shedding of blood, he 
believed they would consent to have 
their bread heavily taxed, provided that 
would bring about what a good many 
ple in Ireland devoutly wished—the 
end of English rule, by plunging Great 
Britain into a war with some first-rate 
Power which would bring it to a sense 
of its duty to Ireland. But to tax the 
ple for such a war as the Government 
ad been waging in the Soudan and in 
the Transvaal, and for paying the ex- 
enses of such itions as that of 
Sir Charles Warren, who had been sent 
out to try and get up another war with 
the Boers, in obedience to the Jingo 
spirit of the country—to do that, in his 
opinion, was nothing short of an infamous 
swindle. He hoped a division would be 
taken, not only as a protest against the 
proposed increase of taxation, but to 
show that Ireland did not derive any 
benefit whatever from, and was entirely 
opposed to, any extra taxation merely 
to enable the Government to carry on 
bloody and unnecessary wars. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(1.) Resolved, That, towards raising the Su 
ply granted to Her ‘Majesty, there shall 
charged, collected, and paid for the year which 
commenced on the sixth day of April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty-five, in respect 
of all Property, Profits, and Gains mentioned 
or described as chargeable in the Act of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth years of Her Majesty’s 
reign, chapter thirty-four, the following Duties 
of Income Tax (that is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, 
and Gains chargeable under Schedules 

A), (C), (D), or (E) of the said Act, the 
uty of Eight Pence ; 

And for every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heritages 
chargeable under Schedule (B) of the 
said Act,— 

In England, the Duty of Four Pence ; 


In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
the Duty of Three Pence ; 
Subject to the provisions contained in section 
one hundred and sixty-three of the Act of the 
fifth and sixth years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter thirty-five, for the exemption of persons 
whose income is less than One Hundred and 
Fifty Pounds, and in section eight of “The 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1876,’’ for 
the relief of persons whose income is less than 
Four Hundred Pounds. 
Duties, at the like 
davits and Inven- 
and Inland Revenue 


(2.) Resolved, That S 
rates as are 


tories by “The 
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Act, 1881,” shall be charged and paid on 
accounts delivered of property to be Petaded 
therein according to the value thereof : 

The Property to be included in the account 
shall be property of the following description, 
viz. :— 


(a.) Personal estate and effects of any per- 
son dying on or after the first day of 
May one eight hundred and 
eighty-five, which by reason of the 
local situation thereof are not included in 
any Affidavit or Inventory under the 
—— of “The Customs and Inland 

venue Act, 1881 ; ” 

(b.) Money which, by virtue of the will of 
any person dying on or after the first 
day of May one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-five, or upon the death of any 
person so dying, either immediately or 
after any interval, is or becomes charged 
upon or made payable out of any real 
estate otherwise than by way of annuity ; 

(c.) Real estate directed to be sold by the 
will of any person dying on or after the 
first day of May one thousand eight 
hundred and eight-five, or held on trust 
for sale upon the death of any person so 
dying : 

Provided, That, in respect of any legacy 
payable out of, or a succession to, any property 
according to the value whereof Duty sha!] have 
been paid on an account in conformity with 
this Resolution, the Duty at the rate of one 
ee Sagem, by the Act of the 

y- year of King George the Third, 
chapter one hundred and eighty-four, or “ The 
Succession Duty Act, 1863,”” shall not be 
payable. 

(3.) Resolved, That, in addition to the Succes- 
sions chargeable with Duty under section ten 
of ‘‘ The Succession Duty Act, 1853,’’ there 
shall be levied and paid to Her Majesty in 
respect of every Succession as defined and 
mentioned in that Act, upon the death of any 
person dying on or after the first day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five, 
where the Successor shall be the husband or 
wife of the predecessor, a Duty at the rate of 


Three Pounds centum upon the value of the 
interest of the Successor : 

And, in addition to the Duties c ble 
under such section, there shall be levied and 


paid to Her Majesty in respect of every Suc- 
cession therein referred to, upon the death of 
any person dying on or after the first day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and ei hty- 
five, according to the value thereof, the follow- 
ing Duties (that is to say) :— 
Where the Successor shall be the lineal 
issue or lineal ancestor of the predecessor, 
a Duty at the rate of Two Pounds per 
centum upon the value of the interest of 
the Successor ; 
In all other cases mentioned in such section, 
a Duty at the rate of Three Pounds per 
centum upon the value of the interest of 
the Successor : 

Provided, That no Duty in conformity with 
this Resolution shall be payable upon the 
interest of a Successor in Leaseholds passing to 
him by will or devolution by Law, or in pro- 
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perty included in an Account according to the 
value whereof Daty is payable under “The 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1881,’ or in 
conformity with the foregoing Resolution, nor 
shall such Duty be payable by a person in 
whom any reversionary property expectant on 
death shall be vested by alienation for value in 
money or money’s worth prior to the first day 
of May, one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
five. 

Provided also, That where by means of any 
disposition, personal property is so settled that 
it, or the income thereof, is to be enjoyed upon 
the death of any person dying on or after the 
first day of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-five by the husband or wife of the 
predecessor during his. or her life, or for any 
other limited interest, and subject thereto by 
any lineal issue or lineal ancestor of the prede- 
cessor for an absolute interest, the Duty of 
Three Pounds per centum upon the value of the 
property shall be cimetiehtg chingst upon and 
paid out of such property ; and, by the payment 
of such Duty, any claim to Duty under “ The 
Succession Duty Act, 1853,” and in conformity 
with this Resolution, upon the Succession of 
the said lineal issue or ancestor, shall be deemed 
to have been fully satisfied and discharged. 

(4.) Resolved, That, in addition to the Legacies 
chargeable with Duty under the Act of the 
fifty - fifth year of King George the Third, 
chapter one hundred and eighty-four, there 
shall be levied and paid to Her Majesty in 
respect of every Legacy by the will of any 
person dying on or after the first day of May 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five, 
charged upon or made payable out of any real 
estate, ny given by way of annuity to or for 
the benefit of the husband or wife of the de- 
ceased, a Duty at the rate of three pounds per 
centum on the value thereof : 

And, in addition to the Duties chargeable 
under the said Act and specified in the Schedule 
thereto, there shall be levied and paid to Her 
Majesty in respect of every Legacy charged 
upon or made payable out of any real estate 
and given by way of annuity by the will of any 
person dying on or after the first day of May 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five, or 
upon the death of any person so dying, either 
immediately or after any interval, the following 
Duties (that is to say) :— 

Where the same is given to or for the bene- 
fit of any lineal issue or lineal ancestor 
of the testator, a Duty at the rate of two 
pounds per centum on the value thereof ; 

Tn all other cases ified in the said Sche- 
dule, a Duty at the rate of three pounds 
per centum on the value thereof. 


(5.) Resolved, That, towards raising the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty, and making a 
permanent addition to the blic Revenue, 
there shall be levied and paid to Her Majesty in 
— of all Real and Personal Property which 

1 have belonged to or been vested in any 
body corporate or unincorporate during the 
yearly period ending on the fifth day of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five, 
or during any subsequent yearly period ending 
on the same 5! in any year, a Duty at the 
rate of Five Pounds per centum upon the 
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annual income or profits of such 
accrued to such body ae or unincorporate 
in the same yearly period, after deducting there- 
from all necessary outgoings : 

Subject to exemption from such Duty in 
favour of property of the description following 
(that is to say) :— 

(1.) Property vested in or under the con- 
trol or management of ‘‘ The Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Works or Pub- 
lic Buildings,”’ or “The Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues ;” 

(2.) Property which, or the income or pro- 
fits whereof, shall be legally appropriated 
and applied exclusively for the benefit of 
the public at large, or of any county, 
shire, borough, or place, or the rate- 
payers or inhabitants thereof, or in any 
manner expressly prescribed by Act of 
Parliament : 

(3.) Property which, or the income or pro- 
fits whereof, shall be legally appropriated 
and applied exclusively for any purpose 
connected with any religious persuasion, 
or for any charitable purpose, or for the 
promotion of education, literature, science, 
or the fine arts ; 

+) ey of any Friendly Society or 

vings Bank established according to 
Act of Parliament ; 

(5.) Property belonging to, or constituting 
the capital of, a body corporate or unin- 
corporate established for any trade or 
business, or being the property of a body 
whose capital stock is so divided and held 
as to be liable to be charged to Legacy 
Duty or Succession Duty ; 

(6.) Property realised or acquired with 
funds voluntarily contributed to any body 
corporate or unincorporate within a 
period of thirty years immediately pre- 
ceding ; 

(7.) Property acquired by any body cor- 
porate or unincorporate within a period 
of thirty years immediately preceding 
where Legacy Duty or Succession Duty 
shall have been paid upon the acquisition 
thereof : 

The term “body unincorporate’’ in this 
Resolution shall include every unincorporated 
Company, Fellowship, Society, Association, and 
Trustee or number of Trustees to or in whom 
respectively any real or personal property shall 
belong, in such manner or be vested upon such 

rmanent trusts that the same shall not be 
iable to Legacy Duty or Succession Duty. 


(6.) Resolved, That, in liew of the Stamp 
Duties payable upon any security for money 
given to a subscriber in respect of a loan raised 
by any Company or Corporation and trans- 
ferable to bearer, and upon a Foreign Security 
transferable to bearer, there shall be charged a 
Duty at the rate of one shilling for every ten 
pounds, and also for any poongoren ts of ten 
pounds of the money thereby sec : 

And, in lieu of any other Stamp Duties, there 
shall be upon a Security given in sub- 
stitution for a Security duly stamped a Duty at 
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the rate of six pence for every twenty pounds, 
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and also for any fractional part of twenty & 8. d. 
pounds of the money thereby secured : Chloroform . . the pound 0 3 7 

The term ‘‘ Foreign Security ” shall have the Chloral hydrate . the pound 017 
meaning assigned to it by the Act of the thirty- Collodion =. - the gallon 1 8 9 
fourth and thirty-fifth years of Her Majesty's Ether, Sulphuric . the gallon 1 10 0 
Reign, chapter four, and shall also include a Ethyl, Iodide of . the gallon 0157 


Security which, though originally issued to the 
holder out of the United Kingdom, is offered by 
him for subscription, and given or delivered to 
a subscriber in the United Kingdom. 
Motion made, and Question put, 
“That, in lieu of the Duty of Excise now 
payable on British Spirits under the Act of the 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth years of Her 
Majesty’s Reign, chapter one hundred and 
twenty-nine, there shall be charged and paid 
the Duty of Excise following, that is to say :— 
For and upon every on, computed at 
hydrometer proof, of spirits distilled in 
= United Kingdom, the Duty of twelve 
and so in proportion for any less quantity.’’— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
The Committee divided:—Ayes 109; 
Noes 27: Majority 82.—(Div. List, 
No. 143.) 


(7.) Resolved, That, in lieu of the Duty of 
Excise now payable on British Spirits under the 
Act of the twenty-third and twenty-fourth 

of Her Majesty’s Reign, chapter one 
undred and twenty-nine, there shall be c 
and paid the Duty of Excise following, that is 
to say :— 

For and upon td 
hydrometer proof, of 
the United Kingdom, 

and so in proportion for any less quantity. 

(8.) Resolved, That, in lieu of the Duties of 


Customs now payable on Spirits, there shall be 
charged and paid the Duties following (that is 


to say): 

For every gallon computed at hy- 
drometer proof of spirits of any 
description (except Perfumed 
rs rene tincluding Naphtha or 
Methylic Alcohol, purified so as 
to be potable, and wee eee £ 8. d. 
preparations containi irits . 

For every gallon of ‘umed 
Spirits . ‘ ‘ F 

And so on in proportion for any 
less quantity. 

That where a person importing Liqueurs, 
Cordials, or other preparations containing 
Spirits in bottle, may have entered the same in 
such manner as to indicate that the stren is 


gallon, computed at 
irits distilled in 
e Duty of twelve 


not to be tested, Duty shall be ch and 
paid at the rate following (that is to say): P 
s. d. 

For every gallon thereof . 0160 


And so in proportion for any less 
quantity. 
And, in lieu of the Duties of Customs now 
yable on the articles hereinafter mentioned, 
Calne articles in which Spirits are a part or 
ingredient thereof, or in the manufacture of 
which Spirits are used, there shall be 
and paid the Duties following (that is to say) : 


VOL. OCXOVII. [rutep sxnizs.] 





(9.) Resolved, That, in lieu of the Duty of 
Excise now payable under the Inland Revenue 
Act 1880, in respect of Beer brewed in the 
United Kingdom, there shall be c and 
ery the Duty of Excise following (that is to 
ay) -— 

U every Oe Se gallons of worts of 
of a specific gravity of one thousand 
and -seven degrees, the Duty of 
Seven Shillings and pence ; 
and so in proportion for any difference in quan- 
tity or gravity : 

And, in lieu of the Drawback of Excise now 
payable under the Inland Revenue Act 1880, 
in t of Beer exported from the United 
Kingdom to Foreign Parts as merchandise, or 
shipped for use as ships’ stores, there shall be 
allowed and paid in respect of Beer brewed in 
the United om on or after,the first day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and eighty 
five, a Drawback calculated according to 
original gravity thereof (that is to say) :— 

Upon every thirty-six gallons of an original 
gravity of one thousand and -seven 
the Drawback of Seven Shilli 
and Three Pence ; 
and so in proportion for any difference in quan- 
tity or gravity. 

(10.) Resolved, That, in lieu of the Duties of 
Customs now payable on Beer, there shall be 
charged and paid the Duties following (that is 
to say) :— 

For every thirty-six 
description called 
Beer— 


ons of Beer of the 
um, Spruce, or Black 


Where the Worts thereof 
were before fermentation of 
a specific gravity, 

Not exceeding one thou- 
sand two hundred and 
fifteen degrees . ° 

Exceeding one thousand 
two hundred and fifteen 


degrees 4 

For every thirty-six gallons of 
Beer of any other description— 
Where the Worts thereof 
were before a 

of a specific gravity of one 
thousand and fifty-seven 


£. d. 
1100 


1160 


, ‘ 076 
And so in proportion for any difference in gra- 
vity. 


(11.) Resolved, That there shall be charged 
and paid on licences taken out for a re Toes 
by wers of Beer, not being Brewers of 
for sale, the Duties following, that is to say :— 

On a licenve, when taken out on or after 
pontine) Bee . 
expire on the thirtieth day of September 

following, and on a licence, when taken 
out on or after the first day of October 


in an to expire on the thirty-first 
day of March following — 
28 
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Duty. 
By any such Brewer who is & s. d. 
the occupier of a house of 
an annual value exceeding 
ten pounds, and not exceed- 
ing fifteen pounds . - 060 
By any other of such Brewers 0 4 0 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That the Duties of Customs now c ble 
upon Tea shall continue to be levied and 
charged on and after the first day of August, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five, 
until the first day of August, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-six, on the importa- 
tion thereof into Great Britain or Ireland (that 
is to say) : 
Tea the pound . Sixpence.” 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
should like to hear what answer the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had to make to the ob- 
servations which he (Mr. A. O’Connor) 
addressed to the Committee a short time 
ago. In the year 1869, when the im- 
— of tea amounted to 139,000,000 
bs., the value of the article was only a 
little over £10,000,000. In 1883, when 
the importation had risen to 222,000,000 
Ibs., the value was only £11,500,000. 
That was to say, the amount of capital 
invested only increased by about 8 per 
cent; but the amount of tea on which the 
tax was raised had increased from 
139,000,000 to 222,000,000 Ibs. There 
was an increase of 70 per cent in the 
amount levied, because there was a 
similar increase in the amount imported 
as measured by weight. The amount in 
value had only increased very slightly. 
Having regard, therefore, to the amount 
of capital invested and the commerce 
done there was a virtual increase of the 
tax equal to about 50 per cent. It was 
as if the tax was 4d. Ib. in 1869 and 
6d. in 1883, though all the time the tax 
nominally remained the same. To main- 
tain the tax at the present figure was to 
burden the capital invested in the tea 
trade with a tax 50 per cent greater than 
that tax levied in 1869. In reality, the 
incidence of the tax was very much more 
ievous on the trade now than it was 
ormerly. He should like to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he con- 
templated a reduction of the Tea Duty 
next year ? 
Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers) said, he was not 
uite sure whether he followed correctly 
e whole of the hon. Gentleman’s ar- 
ments; but he understood the hon. 
ember to ask whether next year the 
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Tea Duty would be reduced. He cer- 
tainly could say nothing about what 
might be done next year with regard to 
the Tea Duty. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
point was exceedingly simple. The tax 
was levied, not according to the value of 
the tea, but according to its weight. 
139,000,000 lbs. were imported 14 or 15 
years ago, and 6d. in every 1 lb. weight 
was charged. The weight had risen to 
222,000,000 Ibs., and 222,000,000 six- 
pences were accordingly levied. But 
there had not been a co ding in- 
crease in the value of the tea; there had 
not been a corresponding increase in the 
amount of capital invested ; and there- 
fore the comparatively smaller amount 
of capital was now weighted by the 
nominally equal, but in reality the 
greater, amount of taxation. In order 
to maintain the incidence of taxation 
equal upon the equal amount of capital, 
he proposed that for the word ‘ Six- 
pence” in the Resolution put from the 
Chair there should be substituted the 
words ‘‘ Four Pence.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “Sixpence,” in order to insert 
the words “ Four Pence,” —( Mr. Arthur 
O’ Connor, —instead thereof. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Sixpence’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


(12.) Resolved, That the Duties of Customs 
now ble upon Tea shall continue to be - 
levied and charged on and after the first day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
five, until the first day of August, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-six, on the importa- 
tion thereof into Great Britain or Ireland (that 


is to say) : 
Tea. . the pound . Sixpence. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That on a day to be fixed by the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury the Duties of Customs 
now chargeable on Wine shall cease and deter- 
mine, and that on and after such day there shall 
be charged the Duties following (that is to 
say):— £ s. a. 

Wine containing less than 30-1 
degrees of proof spirit, and less 
of such Wine, the gallon , £2 8 
Wine oe i ag less — o 
grees of proof spirit, e88 6 
such Wine, the gallon . , & 2s 
And for every degree of strength beyond the 
highest above ified an additional Duty of 
$d. the gallon.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Ba- 
chequer.) 
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Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, this was a 
Resolution against which the Committee 
ought to protest. Wine was the only 
exciseable article on which a reduction 
_was proposed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to increase the duty on spirits 
and beer, which were chiefly consumed 
by the working classes, while he pro- 
posed to reduce the tax on the drink of 
the wealthy people. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 98; 
Noes 26: Majority 72.—(Div. List, 
No. 144.) 


(13.), Resolved, That on a day to be fixed by 
the Commissioners of the Treasury the Duties 
of Customs now chargeable on Wine shall cease 
and determine, and that on and after such day 
there shall be charged the Duties following, 
that is to say: £8. d. 

Wine containing less than 30-1 
degrees of proof spirit, and less 
of such Wine, the gallon - 010 
Wine containing less than 42 de- 
grees of proof spirit, and less of 
such Wine, the gallon . ie 2 
And for every degree of strength beyond the 
highest above specified an additional Duty of 
3d. the gallon. 

(14.) Resolved, That it is expedient to amend 
the Law relating to the Inland Revenue and 
the Customs. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT (1885-6). 


Statement ordered, ‘‘of Income and 
Expenditure, as laid before the House 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when opening the Budget.” — (Mr. 
Hibbert.) 

Statement presented accordingly; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 174.] 


METROPOLITAN STREETS ACT (1867) 
EXTENSION BILL.—{Br1 137.] 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that the Metropolitan Streets Act of 1867 
defined the limits in which the police 
should have certain powers to regulate 
the traffic of the Metropolis—the radius 
was four miles from Charing Cross. The 
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population had largely increased since 
then, and six miles to-day was equiva- 
lent to four miles in 1867. The object 
of this Bill was contained in the last 
clause—it was that six miles should be 
substituted for four miles. It was 
necessary for the safety of the public 
that the jurisdiction of the police should 
extend to the proposed increased radius. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


MEDICAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—| Br 130.] 
(Dr. Lyons.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Dr. LYONS, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, its ob- 
ject was to provide increased facilities 
for the registration of membership of 
the College of Surgeonsin Ireland. The 
Bill was approved by the Royal Univer- 
sity of Ireland, and by the University 
of Dublin, and the Members for the 
latter University had put their names 
to the Bill. It had also been examined 
by the Department of the Privy Council, 
and to meet their views he had under- 
taken to introduce a few verbal Amend- 
ments. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Dr. Lyons.) 


Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR confessed that 
the Bill had come upon him by surprise. 
It was now 20 minutes to 2 o’clock in 
the morning ; and in his opinion the hon, 
Gentleman (Dr. Lyons) would best con- 
sult the interests of the Bill and the in- 
terests of the House by postponing the 
second reading till another day. He 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had not had time 
to master the details of the measure ; 
and certainly the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Dublin were 
pitched in so low a key that they did 
not reach the part of the House in which 
he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) sat. He could 
say with perfect confidence that, with the 
exception of the hon. Gentleman himself, 
no one in the House at the present mo- 


ment had the least idea of what the Bill 
282 
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proposed. It was too much to ask them 
at 20 minutes to 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing to pass the second reading of a Bill 
of the meaning and purpose of which 
=. had no idea ; and in order to give 
the House an opportunity of consider- 
ing the Bill more vans» and, at the 
same time, to give the hon. Gentleman 
an opportunity of making some of them 
a little better acquainted with his pro- 
posals, he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) begged 
to move that the debate be now ad- 
journed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. T. P. O' Connor.) 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he hoped no 
objection would be raised to reading the 
Bill a second time on that occasion. It 
had been very carefully considered at 
the Privy Council Office and at the Na- 
tional University. [ Cries of ‘‘ What is 
that?” and “‘There is no such Univer- 
sity!”’] It was a Bill in a very small 
compass, and with the Amendments the 
hon. Gentleman (Dr. Lyons) agreed to 
insert it would be a very valuable mea- 


sure. 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: What does 
it propose ? 
rn. SEXTON said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) 
had not given them any reason which 
would induce the hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) to withdraw 
his Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate. He (Mr. Sexton) had looked 
into the Bill, and, so far as he had dis- 
covered, it was drawn with a view of 
shrouding its meaning from the minds 


of ordinary persons. It might be that 
by the Bill it was desired to give to the 
physicians in the Queen’s College in- 


creased powers. He and his hon. 
Friends, however, were not disposed to 
grant the increased powers desired with- 
out scrutinizing them very closely. He 
understood the hon. Member for Dublin 
(Dr. Lyons) to state as a recommenda- 
tion of the Bill that the names of the 
two right hon. and learned Gentlemen 
the Members for the University of Dub- 
lin appeared upon the back of the Bill. 
Now, those Gentlemen, however gifted 

rsonally they might be, were not so 

ighly regarded by public opinion in 
Ireland as to be entitled to have any 
claim they might make in the House of 
Commons pass without examination. 


Mr. T. P. O Connor 
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(Ireland). 


The argument of the Viee President of 
the Council (Mr. Mundella) that the 
measure had been carefully considered 
by the Privy Council was one that had 
no great weight with the Irish Mem- 
bers. He hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) would persevere with 
his Motion. 

Mr. HEALY trusted that after what 
had been said the Government would 
not press the Bill now. All that hon. 
Members wanted was to understand the 
Bill. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dublin (Dr. Lyons) had acquired the 
habit of speaking in the House as if he 
was addressing himself and not the 
Speaker, consequently it was impossible 
for hon. Members to understand a single 
word he said. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Council 
(Mr. Mundeila) would kindly say what 
the Bill was about they would give it 
their best consideration ; but they cer- 
tainly could not be asked to pass it 
without understanding it. He would 
undertake to say that, if Mr. Speaker 
himself were to take it and read it with- 
out explanation, he would be able to 
form no opinion as to what it meant. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 
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INDUSTRIES (IRELAND). 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [24th April }, ‘‘ That 
the Select Committee on Industries (Ire- 
land) do consist of Twenty-four Mem- 
bers.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. SHEIL said, he had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper to move that the 
Select Committee do consist of 25 Mem- 
bers, and that Mr. Kenny be one other 
Member to serve on the Committee. He 
presumed, however, that he would be 
out of Order in moving that Amend- 
ment, as he had already spoken in the 
debate before it was adjourned. 

Sm EARDLEY WILMOT: I move 
that the Committee do consist of 24 
Members. 

Mr. SHEIL said, that the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name he had 
already spoken to, and his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
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had addressed the House it at 


Post Office 


some considerable length. y had 
understood the other day from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that they were de- 
termined in no way to give to Irish 
Members the small concession they asked 
for—namely, to allow them an addition 
of one Member on the Committee ; and, 
that being the case, it was the determi- 
nation of the Irish Party to in no way 
agree to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee. Considering the nature of the 
Committee, six Members to represent 
the Irish Party was an exceedingly 
small number. He begged leave to 
move his Amendment, upon which he 
should have to take the sense of the 
House. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘“‘ Twenty-four,” in order to 
insert the words ‘‘ Twenty-five,”—( Ir. 
Sheil, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Twenty-four’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he 
thought the hon. Gentleman who had 
moved the Amendment was under a 
misapprehension when he attributed to 
the ce resistance to the desire 
expressed by the Irish Members. On 
the contrary, they had felt that the mat- 
ter was one for fair discussion. It ap- 
peared to them that the representation 
already offered to the Irish Members 
was, on the whole, a sufficient represen- 
tation; but, inasmuch as there was a 
feeling among hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that their number of Representatives 
should be increased, the Government 
would offer no further objection to their 
wishes. 

Mr. HEALY said, that, in thanking 
the right hon. Gentleman for this an- 
nouncement, he could not help making a 
contrast between the way in which he 
had met them and the way in which 
they were met the other night by the 
Home Secretary. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Twenty- 
five’ be there inserted,’ put, and 
agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put. © 


Ordered, That the Select Committee do consist 
of Twenty-five Members:—Committee nominated 
of,—Mr. Treveryay, Mr..WrmiuuMm Henry 
Suiru, Mr. Sypney Buxton, Mr. Corry, Mr. 
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Woopatt, Colonel Kixc-Harman, Dr. Lyons, 
Sir Hervey Bruce, Mr. Wurrworrs, Mr. 
Justin M’Cartruy, Mr. Tuomas Dicxson, 
Colonel Notan, Mr. Cropper, Mr. Parne.z, 
Mr. Sampson Lioyp, Mr. Anmirsrzap, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Leaxe, Mr. Jackson. 
Captain Aytmer, Mr. Rarunonz, Mr. Mottoy, 
Sir Earptey Witmor, and Mr. |Kennr:— 
Power to send for persons, papers and records ; 
Five to be the quorum. 


MOTIONS. 


—o—_ 


POST OFFICE MAIL CONTRACT (ROYAL 
MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY). 
RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Contract with the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, for the conveyance of 
the Mails to and from the West Indies, be 
approved.” —(Mr. Hibbert.) 


Mr. STEWART MACLIVER said, 
he did not object to the Contract, but he 
wished to correct a statement in the 
Treasury Minute which accompanied it. 
There it was said thatif Plymouth werethe 

rt of departure for the Mails, it would 
be D to post letters from the 
North ‘‘ several hours earlier” than if 
they were despatched from Southamp- 
ton. That was a mistake, as anyone 
would see who looked at the facts of the 
case and understood them. If the packets 
continued to sail from Southampton and 
called at Plymouth for the Mails, they 
would occupy from 12 to 14 hours on 
the voyage; and that time would be 
available to the merchants of the North 
to post their letters later, not earlier, 
than under the present system. There 
would be no sense in the application for 
Plymouth, if it were to be a disadvan- 
tage, as the Treasury Minute stated ; 
and the various Chambers of Commerce 
which had applied for it would never 
have done so if they had not been con- 
vinced of the benefit which must follow 
the change which he recommended. He 
was glad the Treasury had taken power, 
in this new Contract, to adopt Plymouth 
for embarking the Mails; and he desired 
that the Postmaster General should 
avail himself, as soon as possible, of - 
opportunity to carry out the views whic 
Sen hean ta aie pressed upon his 
Predecessor by the commercial classes 
in the Northern and Midland counties, 
and would be found equally advanta- 
geous to the Colonists, who were in- 
terested in a closer union with England 
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as their great centre of trade and autho- 
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Tin, SAMUEL SMITH said, that, 
from the remarks which has just fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman, he supposed 
on the part of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce, he trusted that they would 
insist on carrying out the Plymouth 
Clause. 

Mr. KENNY said, that this Mail 
Contract represented a positive loss to 
the Post Office. He wished to know 
whether it was a fact that the amount 
derived by the Government from the 
conveyance of those Mails did not cover 
the amount they paid for the Con- 
tract ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: That is 
undoubtedly the fact. The Contract is 
not favourable, the amount received for 
the postage of letters falling far short 
of the amount paid for the Contract ; 
but, of course, we have to consider the 
convenience of the public. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: What is the 
amount ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I think it 
is about £49,000 a-year. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: What is the 
loss ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I say about 
£49,000 a-year, the amount of the total 
Contract is £90,000 a-year. My hon. 
Friend behind me (Mr. Stewart Mac- 
liver) appears to have quoted from the 
Minute of the Treasury and not from 
the Contract. The Contract simply 
states that the Government shall have 
the power of calling at Plymouth at a 
cost of £1,250 a-year; but in the Trea- 
sury Minute the Treasury points out that 
letters coming from the North of Eng- 
land to these packets will have to be 
posted somewhat earlier if the steamers 
start from Plymouth than if they start 
from Southampton. My hon. Friend 
challenged that statement; but that 
challenge does not affect the Contract. 
He does not object to the Contract, but 
to the statement in the Treasury Minute. 
The subject will be examined, and I 
will take care to enter fully into the 
matter, and to see whether that statement 
of the Treasury can be relied upon or 
not. I must say that my belief is that 
it can. That is an issue that I have no 
doubt my hon. Friend will allow to be 
raised at some future timo. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
was glad to gather from the right hon. 


Mr. Slewart Macliver 
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Gentleman the Postmaster General that 
if the Lords of the Treasury could be 
shown to be mistaken in the Minute, hon. 
Members might have what they asked 
for—namely, have the clause as to 
Plymouth put into effect. He (Mr. E. 
Clarke) had only risen to express his 
belief that they would be able to show 
that by whomsoever those persons were 
informed as to delay they were mis- 
taken. Taking into consideration the 
important reason that time would be 
saved by this plan, he thought the Go- 
vernment should have no difficulty in 
adopting it. 

rn. SHAW LEFEVRE: I did not 
say that I would make any alteration if 
the statement turns out to be incorrect. 
It will, no doubt, form an element of 
consideration; but there may be other 
matters to consider in deciding the 
question as to the earlier or later post- 
ing of letters. 

rn. WHITLEY said, that Liverpool 
and Manchester considered that by the 
proposed they would have eight 

ours longer to post their letters. He 

must say that there was a strong feeling 
in Lancashire in favour of Plymouth. 

Mr. SEXTON protested against the 
manner in which Post Office business 
was transacted in that House. Here 
they had a Motion on the Paper for the 
first time—— 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: No; it was 
on the Paper on Saturday. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the explana- 
tion given, or rather extracted, from the 
Postmaster General only increased the 
evil of which he complained. An hon. 
Friend (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had elicited 
the extraordinary fact from the right 
hon. Gentleman that the enormous 
amount of £90,000 was paid for this 
Contract, of which £49,000, or nearly 
half, was a dead loss to the public Ex- 
chequer. He would submit to the 
House that a Contract of that kind in- 
volving such a heavy loss to the Trea- 
sury was not a thing which should be 
sprung upon the House. At any rate, 
the House should not be asked to form 
an opinion upon it at 2 o’clock in the 
morning. They had that night heard 
of a Treasury Minute of which they had 
never heard before; but the tone of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Stewart Macliver) in 
his speech was so low, and his words 
were so inaudible, that when he had 
finished the House was no wiser as to 
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whom it came from, or to whom it was 
addressed, nor as to what it contained ; 
so that the information which had been 
gathered from the hon. Member was 
not very important. He (Mr. Sexton) 
maintained that at the time when the 
Postmaster General gave his annual ne- 
tive to the appeal made to him by 
Frish Members for a mere bagatelle of 
£3,000 a-year to facilitate the con- 
veyance of Mails over to Ireland to suit 
the convenience of 1,250,000 people, 
they should not be asked to submit to 
this annual loss of £40,000 on a West 
Indian Mail Service without a word. 
From an Irish point of view, that was a 
very questionable proceeding. Believing 
that the House should have time to con- 
sider the matter, he begged to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Mction made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(r. Sexton.) 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he must protest 
against the statement that this Contract 
was sprung against the House, because 
the oie he Minute had been before 
hon. Members for 12 days, and every- 
one had had an opportunity of consider- 
ing it. The present Motion had been 
upon the Paper for three days, and he 
was therefore fully justified in saying it 
had not been sprung upon the House. 
If it had not been so late he should 
have felt bound to make an explanation 
in moving the Resolution. He might 
add now, however, that the whole of 
this Contract had been most carefully 
considered by the Treasury. It had 
been before them for some considerable 
time, and it was only after very close 
consideration that they had decided 
upon this Contract. He should like to 
draw attention to this fact that, for this 
Contract—that was to say, No. 2 in the 
Treasury Minute—the Oolonies con- 
tributed £23,000 ; and though, no doubt, 
there was a considerable loss in carry- 
ing the Mails, it must be remembered 
that those Mails went to all their West 
Indian Colonies, which Colonies con- 


tributed a very considerable proportion | 
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change would be to make 12 knots 
between this country and Barbadoes 
and the West Indies, the cost being 
£9,000 a-year more than the old Oon- 
tract. They would thus get a good 
service; and a large number of people 
connected with the Colonies, in these 
countries and the Colonies themselves, 
were in favour of the proposal. Those 
were the grounds upon which the 
proposal wasmade. So far as Plymouth 
and Southampton were concerned, if 
wrong information had been given, he 
was sure the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General and the Post Office 
Authorities would be glad to make 
inquiries into the subject, and to make 
the fullest investigation as to what 
would really be the best service. 

Mr. GRAY said, he was sure his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Sexton) had no desire to 
oe seme the inhabitants of the West 

ndian Islands by refusing to them Mail 
facilities; but the finances of the Post 
Office were in such an impoverished 
condition that it was impossible, accord- 
ing to the suggestion of the Postmaster 
General, to provide proper postal facili- 
ties for people at home, and that was 
the point to which his hon. Friend 
wished more particularly to draw atten- 
tion. The people of Ireland were 
deprived of the Mail facilities they 
required on account of the financial 
condition of the Department, which 
rendered it impossible to spend £3,000 
or £4,000 a-year in accelerating a Mail 
Service which would serve for 1,000,000 
persons in that country. Irish Members 
were driven into the unhappy position 
of being compelled to consider whether 
it would be not advisable to leave the 
people of the West Indies in the position 
in which they had been before with 
regard to the Mail Service, if by so 
doing they could get a part of this 
increase which it had been proposed to 
ay on behalf of the West Indies 
Jevoted to the acceleration of the Irish 
Mail Service. The Irish Members were 
of opinion that, whether the West 
Indies: got an addition or had a knot 
taken away from them, a part of this 





towards the expense. Taking that into | increase should be given to Ireland. 
consideration, the Treasury themselves | He would rather give this money to the 
felt justified in contributing something. le of Ireland than to the people of 


The service, as proposed in the new) Dachedoen, much as he respected them. 
Contract, would be an i 
upon the old service. The e 


If there was only one knot to give he 


would support the adjournment of the 
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debate, in order that, if possible, Ireland 
might obtain a little of it. He would 
indulge in the hope that the Treasury, 
with their increased Death Duties, their 
increased Beer and Spirit Duties, and 
their other financial arrangements for 
increasing income, would able to 
find the small sum of £3,000 to facilitate 
the Irish Mail Service. At any rate, in 
order to give the Government an oppor- 
tunity, a few days to consider the 
matter, it would be as well to adjourn 
the debate. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
ho the hon. Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Gray) would not insist on mixing 
up the question of the Irish Mail Ser- 
vice with this matter of the accelera- 
tion of the Mails to the West Indies. 
He thought that whenever the Irish 
question came up for consideration 
it would be found that, so far as the 
acceleration of Mails was concerned, 
Ireland had not been treated illiberally. 
No doubt, as the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had pointed out, the new Contract 
would cost £9,000 a-year more than 
the old one; but the convenience to the 
Colonists and the people of this country 
would be greatly increased. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, the question 
before the House was the adjournment 
of the debate, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to be going into some 
old arguments with regard to another 
matter altogether. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question before 
the House is the adjournment of the 
debate, and not the original Motion. 

Mr. SHAW LEFE said, he was 
only answering arguments which had 
been used on the Question of the ad- 
journment of the debate. He would, 
however, confine himself to only urging 
the House not to agree to the Motion 
for the adjournment. There was no real 
opposition to the Motion. 

Me. T. P. O;CONNOR said, he had 
listened attentively to the discussion 
which had taken place on the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman the Secre to the 
Treasury with regard to the Contract 
for the conveyance of Mails to and 
from the West Indies ; and he desired to 
say a very few words on the Motion of 
his hon. Friend for the adjournment of 
the debate. They had to consider 
whether it was right or not to decide on 
the question of this Contract at that 
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hour (2.15), or whether the discussion 
should be put off to another day. That 
was the Question really before the 
House, and to that Question he asked 
the Members of the Government then 
on the Treasury Bench to apply their 
minds. He would ask if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister knew of 
this Contract! [Mr. Hrsserr: Yes; he 
approves of it.] Did the right hon. 
Gentleman, hewever, know that it was 
to come on that night; and did he 
know that the question was to be dis- 
cussed and decided at half-past 2 o’clock 
in the morning? Of course, anything 
which the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury said was entitled from 
his own high character to immediate 
credence ; but had it not been for the 
authority of the hon. Gentleman he 
should certainly have been bewildered 
to think that the Prime Minister was a 
party to the settlement of a Contract 
involving no less than £45,000 at that 
hour of the morning. It was a most 
audacious proposition to say that a 
Contract of that kind was to be swal- 
lowed under such circumstances. He 
did not think that the hon. Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) would approve 
of the course the Government were 
taking in this matter; and he would 
appeal to those hon. Gentlemen who 
were constantly in attendance in the 
House, and who watched zealously to 
see that the various Services of the 
country were conducted upon an econo- 
mical scale, as to whether that was a 
proper time at which to rush through 
the House a measure dealing with no 
less a sum than £45,000 of the public 
money? For his own part, had he not 
taken advantage of the Order Paper of 
an hon. Friend beside him he would not 
have known at all what was going on 
at the moment in the House; and, with 
the exception of the hon. Member for 
Plymouth and the two Members for 
Liverpool, he ventured to say that the 
whole House would be perfectly ignorant 
of the character of the some | under 
discussion. That proposal which was 
being put to the House in funereal 
silence would have the result of placing 
an annual charge of £45,000 on the 
finances of the country. He said it 
was trifling with the finances of the 
country, and with the House of Com- 
mons, to endeavour to force this measure 
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upon them eM Br Raga ras sme 
e again appealed to hon. Members 
below the Gangway opposite, in the hope 
that it would not be left to Irish Mem- 
bers alone to defend the finances of the 
country from this inroad. It was im- 
ible that the discussion at that time 
should be as complete and satisfactory 
as the importance of the subject de- 
manded; and he, therefore, added his 
appeal to that of his hon. Friend for the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he would 
appeal to hon. Gentlemen that, having 
made their protest, they should consider 
whether it was desirable to persist in 
their opposition to the Motion of his 
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hon. Friend the Secre to the Trea- 
sury any longer. His right hon. Friend 
the Postmaster Gene had arrived 


at a decision in this matter; and as no 
serious objection to the Contract had 
been put forward he trusted the Motion 
would be agreed to. 

Mr. HEALY reminded the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade that when he sat below the 
Gangway he was not—on that memor- 
able morning in July—satisfied with 
making academic protests. He remem- 
bered that it was 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing on that day when the right hon. 
Gentleman was moving adjournments 
of the debate and adjournments of the 
House. It was not by academic eS 
that the right hon. Gentleman had ob- 
tained his present seat on the Treasury 
Bench ; but he must of course leave it to 
the right hon. Gentleman to say whether 
the course he was now suggesting to 
hon. Members on those Benches was 
consistent with his former mode of pro- 
cedure. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That the Contract with the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, for the convey- 
ance of the Mails to and from the West Indies, 
be approved. 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 1) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hots, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade, under “The Tramways Act, 1870,” 
relating to Bradford and Shelf Tramways, 
Cardiff District and Penarth Harbour Tram- 
ways (Extensions), Cardiff Tramways (Exten- 
sions), Shipley Tramways, Tynemouth and 
District Tramways, and Worcester Tramways, 
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ordered to be tin by Mr. H and My. 
laenal in by OLMS 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 143.] 


LEASEHOLD BUILDING LAND ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Danret Grant, Bill for 
the Enfranchisement of Leasehold Building 
Land, ordered to be coanaet in by Mr. Dante, 
Grant, Mr. Inprrwick, Mr. Spencer Batrour, 
Sir Taomas Cuampens, and Mr. Finrx. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 146.] 


TURBARY (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lea, Bill to amend and 
define the Law relating to Turbary in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lza, Mr. 
Tuomas Dickson, and Mr. Finpiarsr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 146.] 


LAND TENURE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Banctay, Bill to amend 

the Law relating to the Tenure and Occu- 

cy of Land in Scotland, ordered to be 

rought in by Mr. Barciar, Sir Grorce 

Batrour, Dr. Farquuarson, and Mr. James 
Hewarp. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [ Bill 147.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (CORRUPT 
PRACTICES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ricuarp Pacer, Bill to 
amend the Law with respect to corrupt Prac- 
tices at Parliamentary Elections, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Ricnarp Pacer, Sir Joszeru 
Peasz, and Mr. Butwer. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 148.] 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ARMY AND NAVY). 


Address for “ Returns showing the number of 
Soldiers serving at Home admitted to hospital for, 
and remaining in hospital on account of, Venereal 
Diseases in each week from the 11th day of May 
to the 3lst day of December 1884, showing 
separately the numbers ‘at the fourteen Stations 
formerly protected under the Acts, at the fourteen 
Stations not formerly so protected, which were 
used for comparison, at other non-protected Sta- 
tions, and at all non-protected Stations, together 
in each case with the weekly ratio per thousand 
of strength, and the total ratio per thousand for 
the period shown :” 

“* For the Royal Navy, showing for the first and 
second half-years respectively of the year 1884, 
the force of Sailors on the Llome Station, with 
the number of admissions for Venereal Diseases 
to the Hospitals at Haslar and Plymouth, and the 
number of cases on board ship, together in each 
case with a ratio per thousand of strength :”’ 

“For the same periods, of the number of 
Women received into certified hospitals (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 82, of 
Session 1884) :” 

“ And, showing for each of the years from 1860 
to 1884 the admissions of Soldiers to hospital on 
account of Primary Syphilis, Secondary Syphilis, 
and Gonorrhwa respectively at the Stations 
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formerly protected under the Contagious Diseases 

Act, and at the fourteen Stations not so protected, 

and used for comparison in the Army Medical 
Reports.” —( Mr. Bulwer.) 

House adjourned at half after 

Two o’clock. 


~——eeenen 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 1st May, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsiic Bris—First Reading— 
Industrial Schools (Ireland)* (95); Oyster 
and Mussel Fisheries Provisional Order * 


(96). 

Select Committee — Burgh Police and Health 
(Scotland) * (67), nominated. 

Committee—Water Companies (Regulation of 
Powers) * (87). 

Committee—Report—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Public Health Act) 
(No. 1) * (63). 

Third Reading — Federai Council of Austral- 
asia * (69) ; Criminal Law Amendment (92), 
and passed. 


NORTHFLEET DOCKS BILL, 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. RESOLUTION. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY pre- 
sented Petitions with respect to this 
Bill, and moved— 

“That the Examiners’ Certificate of non- 
compliance with the Standing Orders be re- 
ferred back to the Standing Orders Committee.” 
The noble Marquess said that the Bill 
was in this position—that it had not 
been before the House upon its merits, 
as it had been rejected by the Standing 
Orders Committee. These Petitions 
asked for leave to re-introduce the Bill. 
They were from Gravesend, Northfleet, 
and from workmen who were members 
of Associations in the Metropolis. There 
was a Rule of the House that by a cer- 
tain day in January a sum of money 
should be deposited by the promoters of 
a Private Bill. The money was usually 
borrowed from some Insurance Company 
or stockbroker, and repaid the next day. 
In this case it was alleged that the 

erson whose business it was to negotiate 

or the deposit being made was so seri- 
ously illin January that the deposit was 
not paid until the middle of March. 
There was nothing more than that to 
justify the rejection of the Bill. The 
promoters complained that their oppo- 
nents did not give them any notice of 
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until they got before the Committee, 
and then the Bill was rejected upon a 
technicality. It was a Bill in which the 
inhabitants of the ease | took a great 
interest, inasmuch as in the event of its 
being allowed to go forward employ- 
ment would be found for a large number 
of workmen now out of work at the 
East End of London, for it was a matter 
of notoriety that thousands of people in 
that district, although willing to work, 
had no work to do, and were prolonging 
their existence in a state of semi-star- 
vation. It would be extremely advan- 
tageous to them if work could be found, 
and if capital were allowed to be ex- 
pended upon this work ; and it was the 
wish of the Petitioners that all the 
obstacles raised against the expenditure 
of this capital should be removed. There 
were capitalists who were willing to ex- 
pend the money. No objection was 
raised to the Bill by landowners or other 
persons in the neighbourhood, and the 
only objection came from the East and 
West India Docks, which might be 
called, without any disrespect, the rival 
shop over the way. The people who 
were suffering were not so much the 
contractors, but the thousands of work- 
men to whom employment would be 
given. It was by a technicality of the 
very slightest character that this Bill 
was not allowed to go forward. He did 
not wish to cast the slightest censure or 
blame upon his noble Friend at the 
Table (the Earl of Redesdale), or upon 
the Members of the Committee them- 
selves; but it had been well said that 
all self-imposed rules should be suffi- 
ciently elastic to avoid inflicting injury 
out of all proportion to the irregularity 
they sought toarrest. Punishment was, 
no doubt, a very good thing; but it 
should be inflicted with some reference 
to the magnitude of the offence, and on 
the right person. But in this case the 
punishment of stopping these great 
works was inflicted for a very trivial 
breach of a technicality, and really fell 
not on the capitalist, but on the unfor- 
tunate men who would be employed. 
That was the case he had to lay before 
his noble Friend, and he asked him in 
this case to temper justice with mercy. 
It had happened two or three times that 
these Standing Orders had prevented 
the investment of private capital, and 
that at a vory critical period. He did 
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not in the least appear in the position of 
a rebel against the despotism of his 
noble Friend, but he appeared rather as 
a suppliant to his mercy; and he ex- 
ho him not to press the technicality 
in this case, when there were hundreds 
and thousands of starving men looking 
with anxiety for the decision of the 
House. 

Moved, “ That the Examiners’ Certificate of 
non-compliance with the Standing Orders be 
referred back to the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee.’’—( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Tut Eart or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
man of Commirrzzs) said, he was sure 
their Lordships would feel that it was 
with great regret that he rose to oppose 
the Motion of his noble Friend. He 
thought the Rules of the House ought 
to be supported ; and if they could be got 
rid of simply because they happened to 
be an inconvenience to one party to a 
Bill or the other, they would practically 
be of no use. There was one matter 
with regard to this Bill which he felt he 
must bring before their Lordships, and 
that was that a Bill with this very ob- 
ject was brought in last Session, and 
was dropped. The same Bill was 
brought in this Session, and the pro- 
moters failed to perform the duty of 
paying up the deposit money on the 
day fixed by the Rules of the House, 
and did not do so until two months 
after that day. The important question 
in this case was, Why was not the de- 
posit paid? It was said someone was 
too ill; but it was clear that those par- 
ties who were acting as promoters of 
the Bill were not themselves actively 
concerned in providing the means of 
carrying it on. The Standing Orders 
Committee before which this Bill came 
was a strong one, and came to a unani- 
mous conclusion against the Bill; and 
he believed there was, practically speak- 
ing, no instance in which the House 
had set aside a Standing Order in the 
way proposed. He thought the decision 
of the Committee was right ; and those 
who were opposed to the Bill would be 
put to great inconvenience and expense 
if they were not supported, as they be- 
lieved the matter had come to an end. 


Lorp BALFOUR wished to point out 
that the Standing Orders Committee came 
to the decision at the end of March; and 
if there had been a desire to appeal 
against it, it should have been brought 
on before the Ist of May. It would be 
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a great injustice to the other side to 
reverse the decision after such a long 
period had elapsed. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN agreed 
that it was unfortunate that at a time 
when a great deal of distress prevailed an 
Order of that House should have, even 
indirectly, the effect of diminishing the 
amount of money that might be thrown 
into the labour market. There was, 
however, no guarantee that if the Order 
were reve the Bill would pass and 
be carried into execution. The breach 
of the Standing Order that was com- 
mitted was a very distinct breach. A 
deposit which ought to have been made 
in January was not made until March. 
Two months, therefore, elapsed, during 
which the opponents of the Bill natu- 
rally beliovel that it had been dropped. 
It would be a considerable hardship to 
the opponents of the Bill if they were 
now to be suddenly called upon to re- 
new their opposition. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
he hoped the House weuld not feel itself 
obliged to act in strict accordance with 
the techicalities of the question. The 
Committee were, of course, compelled to 
adjudicate according to the strict letter 
of the law ; but the House might take a 
broader view, and consider the merits 
of the case as well as the technicalities, 
particularly when a considerable amount 
of work could be found for those who 
were in want of it. 

Eart GRANVILLE observed that 
six of the Peers who had formed the Com- 
mittee were present, and that not one of 
them had shown any intention of re- 
ceeding from the judicial decision to 
which the Committee came. It was 
necessary that Committees of that cha- 
racter should, in justice to both parties, 
act according to the Rules laid down; 
but they did not consider themselves 
rigidly bound by technicalities, and 
considered judicially whether sufficient 
reason existed for suspending the 
Standing Orders or not. The noble 
Marquess asked the House to reverse 
the decision of the Standing Committee, 
on the ground that the scheme advo- 
cated by the promoters of the Bill would 
provide employment for certain persons 
who were now suffering from distress. 
He would remind the noble Marquess 
that if money was prevented from going 
in a certain direction for the employ- 
ment of labour, it was almost always 
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certain of so going in some other direc- 
tion, and thusthe same result was reached 
in the end. He hoped that the House 
would support the Standing Orders 
Committee in their action in this case. 

Tae Marauzss or SALISBURY said, 
the noble Earl seemed to treat with 
great contempt the fact that he had ap- 
pealed to their Lordships on the ground 
that if this Bill were proceeded with 
work would be supplied for those who 
were starving. He would leave the 
noble Earl in full possession of that 
opinion. He was aware of the neces- 
sity of supporting technicalities; but, 
after all, they were not the Alpha and 
Omega of the matter. In regard to 
the present ease, he would say that the 
distress which prevailed should make 
the House pause before determining to 
adhere rigidly to technicalities. It was 
said that the course which he advocated 
would be unfair to the opponents of the 
scheme; but it should be remembered 
that its opponents were, after all, only a 
rival Dock Company. He feared that 
by a rigid adherence to their rules in 
this case, and by stifling an enterprize 
which was said by the inhabitants of 
the locality interested to be of great im- 
portance, they would not increase the 
people’s estimate of the action of Parlia- 
ment. 

Tue Eant or KIMBERLEY refused 
to be guided in his conduct in this 
matter by the er parte statements of the 
noble Marquess to the effect that the 
merits of this scheme were so very re- 
markable. Anything said on the merits 
must be an ex parte statement. If he 
were instructed by the opponents to say 
that the scheme was a very bad one, and 
if, therefore, he strongly d the 
House to maintain its Rules, he thought 
that was an argument which would not 
be listened to by their Lordships. The 
fact was that the Rules had been laid 
down for the protection of the public; 
and if they were good rules, as they 
were ably and fairly administered by the 
noble Earl the Chairman of Committees 
(the Earl of Redesdale), they ought to 
be complied with. 

Tae E or MILLTOWN observed 
that his noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) never asked their Lordships 
to suspend the Standing Orders on the 
ground of the merits of the scheme ; but 
simply told them that the scheme, if 
carried out, would give a vast amount of 
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employment, and on that account alone 
he asked to have the certificate of non- 
compliance referred back to the Stand- 
ing Orders Committee. He (the Earl of 
Milltown) trusted, under the circum- 
stances, that the House would assent to 
the proposal. 
On Question ? resolved in the negative. 


SOUTH AFRICA—METHUEN’S IRREGU- 
LAR HORSE—MILITIA LIEU- 
TENANTS. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp HARRIS asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether he 
will take into consideration the ad- 
visability of mine © few commis- 
sions amongst Militia lieutenants now 
serving with Methuen’s Horse in South 
Africa? The noble Lord said, many of 
those officers volunteered under the idea 
that their absence in South Africa would 
not spoil their chance of getting com- 
missions ; and he hoped that the noble 
Earl would be able to return a satisfac- 
tory answer to the Question, and that 
those who were unable to the 
requisite standard equally with those 
who were would share in those commis- 
sions. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY: In addition 
to the 75 commissions granted half- 
yearly to Militia candidates, Line com- 
missions have been offered to all Militia 
candidates who have not been successful 
in the last and in previous competitive 
examinations in military subjects, but 
who have obtained at these examinations 
the number of marks required to qualify 
them for commissions, provided that 
they were under 22 years of age on 
January 1, 1884. These offers have, of 
course, been made to any qualified 
Militia officers who may be servin 
under Sir Charles Warren in Sou 
Africa. Six Militia officers serving with 
Sir Charles Warren are so qualified. 
Three of them have already received 
commissions in Line battalions at the 
Cape, and three more will shortly be 
gazetted. 

Lorp INCHIQUIN urged that the 
War Office would do well to stretch the 
limit of age a little further. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he was 
afraid he could hold out no hope that 
that would be done. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said, that 
it had always been held by medical men 
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that 23 was the age at which they would 
be most fit. 
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EGYPT —THE SOUDAN — THE 
FRIENDLY TRIBES. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount BURY, in rising to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether, having 
regard to the announcement made in 
both Houses of Parliament on 21st April, 
to the effect that the Forces in the Soudan 
are to be henceforth considered avail- 
able for service wherever they may be 
required, and that the Vote of Credit of 
£11,000,000 “ does not include any pro- 
vision for further offensive operations in 
the Soudan,” they will give a distinct 
assurance that ample provision will be 
made for insuring the safety and re- 
warding the services of the Mudir of 
Dongola, and of others who have been 
in active alliance and armed co-operation 
with the British Forces in the Nile 
Valley, as well as of the friendly tribes 
who have joined the British standard at 
Suakin ? said, that there had been a 
great many massacres in the Soudan, 
and a large number of people had 
perished uselessly there. Inquiries had 
often been made why they were there, 
and what they were going to do; and 
now, when the Nile Expedition was pro- 
nounced to be a useless failure and their 
troops were to be retired, when their 
Forces on the Red Sea were to be held 
disposable for future events and to 
they knew not whither, the whole sub- 
ject of this Soudan Expedition, in which 
they had been engaged so long, seemed 
likely to remain a matter of hopeless 
mystery, and he supposed they would 
never know either why they went there, 
or what object, if any, they had attained. 
On the 26th of February the noble Mar- 
quess behind him (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) moved a Resolution, one part 
of which was— 

“That the policy of abandoning the whole 
of the Soudan after the qunalnion of military 
operations will be dangerous to t and in- 
consistent with the interests of the Empire.’’ 
That question was debated, and a state- 
ment was made in both Houses of Par- 
liament which most distinctly declared 
that the policy of the Government was 
not to abandon the Soudan, but their 
object was to overthrow the Mahdi at 
Khartoum. In reply to a Question put 
in the other House by an independent 
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Member, the Prime Minister very warmly 
disavowed the construction put upon his 
words, that he contemplated abandoning 
the Soudan as soon as the Mahdi was 
overthrown. Nothing had changed in 
the Soudan. They were still confronted 
by the power, be it more or less, of the 
ahdi; they did not know what were 
his objects or what his resources; and 
if they were bound to attack him then in 
Khartoum, they were equally bound to 
attack him now. If they did not, it was 
simply because the hot fit had been suc- 
ed by a cold fit, as it had so 
often been before in the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that they 
had, in fact, got tired of their objectless 
slaughter of those brave men who had 
been pronounced on the highest autho- 
rity to be persons ‘“‘ rightly struggling to 
be free.” The point was that 
throughout the whole transaction they 
were told that they were not at war. 
They had been engaged since 1880 in 
military operations; but they never 
amounted to war. Mark Twain, in one 
of his books, described an interview he 
had with a French gentleman who was 
about to engage in a duel, and whom he 
said he found immersed in a profound 
French calm. But he added that a 
French calm differed in some material 
particulars from an English calm, and 
that it induced the French gentleman to 
tear his hair, to foam at the mouth, and 
to break up the furniture. At the time 
of the interview he was engaged in 
smashing his last chair. He could not 
help thinking that the phase in which 
they had been so long involved resembled 
the — in gy Same —_— — 
man indulged. e whole policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in "he “Soudan 
ail in Egypt seemed to have been 
simply to take the minimum of respon- 
sibility with regard to their dealings in 
that country. No doubt there was a 
time, after the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria, when the fortunes of re- 
mained absolutely at the eo of 
England. Three courses might have 
been pursued. They might have al- 
lowed the tian Government to 
make itself feared, to hang Arabi, 
and to establish the old form of 
Government. He did not say that 
that would have been a right course to 
pursue. Then they might have assumed 
the government of t themselves, 
and established a strong Government on 
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lines which would have been acceptable 
to the English people; and the third 
course—a course which Her Majesty’s 
Government adopted—was to rule under 
the om. “+ ative Prince, to thwart 
and insult him at every point, to para- 
lyze his influence, to lees him to a 
mere cipher, to do as little as possible 
themselves, but to do that little from 
behind the mask of their puppet, the 
Khedive; to allow the finances of Egypt 
to go to absolute ruin, and the Govern- 
ment to anarchy; to proclaim at every 
moment their non-responsibility for what 
was taking place, and then, when the 
Egyptians showed some signs of inde- 
pendent action, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment turned against them suddenly with 
ny and anger. This third course 
Her Majesty’s Government pursued, and 
the nat result of their policy was 
anarchy, ruin every day more profound, 
and paralysis at the very heart of Egypt. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, it was true, 
amused themselves in establishing some 
form of representative Government in 
Egypt; but the domestic policy which 
had been so successful in this country 
was utterly and absolutely inapplicable 
on Egyptian soil. In July, 1882, there 
came the revolt in the Soudan, and, true 
to their fatal policy, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment disclaimed responsibility. The 

tians took the matter into their own 
hands, and announced their determina- 
tion of retaking the Soudan; but Her 
— esty’s Government advised them not 
to do so. Then followed General Hicks’s 
Ex 


dan. At first Hicks had some success ; 
but from January to May, 1883, things 
assumed a different character. The 
General was shut up in Kordofan, and 
in November his whole Army of 11,000 
men was defeated and massacred. Upon 
Her Majesty’s Government must rest 
the responsibility for that Expedition 
and massacre. In the same year the 
Earl of Dufferin’s Mission was sent to 
Egypt, and the noble Earl recommended 
that certain parts of the Soudan should 
be resigned, and that a certain part 
should be held. The wise counsel of 
the Earl of Dufferin was never followed, 
and ‘matters were left simply to drift. 
A month after the massacre of General 
Hicks there came another massacre, that 
of Moncrieff at Tokar, and then the Go- 
vernment seemed to wake up from their 
attitude of positive neutrality to imme- 


Viscount Bury 


pedition to restore order in the Sou- 
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diate action for the moment. They de- 
termined to evacuate the Soudan, and 
they declared that the Egyptian Mini- 
sters who would not consent to the dis- 
memberment of their country should be 
dismissed. In February, 1884, yet an- 
other massacre took place—Sinkat fell. 
Public opinion in England was certainly 
stirred to its depths by that event, and 
the immediate result was the sending 
out of the first Expedition of General 
Graham on the 12th of February. The 
first Expedition of General Graham to 
Suakin was immediately after, and con- 
uent upon, the massacre at Sinkat ; 
and the last Expedition of that General 
was immediately after, and consequent 
upon, the massacre of General Gordon. 
Two battles were fought in February 
and March, 1884—Teb and Tamanieb— 
and thousands of brave Arabs were 
killed. It was magnificent on both 
sides; but it was not war. The result 
of those battles was the withdrawal of 
General Graham as fast as possible to 
his ships. After that five months of in- 
action took place, and during that time 
the Government were deciding what fur- 
ther steps they would take. The Prime 
Minister, in ‘‘ another place,”’ stated that 
during those five months the Govern- 
ment were considering what was the 
best way of getting up the Nile to Khar- 
toum; and he was not ashamed to sa 
that the time was not too long in which 
to come to a decision upon so moment- 
ous a point. On the 23rd of April, soon 
after Gordon was shut up in Khartoum, 
Berber was invested. That investment 
was denied in that House, and in the 
other. It was said Berber was not in 
danger, and that the Government were 
without information which tended to 
show that relief ought to be sent. On 
the 10th of June another massacre of 
5,000 men ensued, and Berber fell. Then 
came the Vote of Credit for £300,000, 
that miserably inadequate Vote. They 
now knew that £15,000,000 was the 
sum that had been ruthlessly spilt in 
the sands of the Soudan. On the 11th 
of February news came that Gordon 
had died in defence of Khartoum ; so 
that all the gallant blood of their soldiers 
was spent in vain, and their gallant o 
nents were slain in vain, and the 
lief Expedition was so much wasted 
energy and courage. It would have 
been far better never to have gone there 
at all. In February General Graham 
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went out once more to Suakin to estab- 
lish a route from Suakin to Berber, and 
to co-operate with the Nile Expedition, 
and join hands with Wolseley, who was 
on his way to Khartoum. What had 
been the effect of all that? One ob- 
jectless battle after another. The best 

lood of England was sent out to die at 
Suakin. And they were told now that 
the whole of that was at an end; that 
their troops were wanted elsewhere; 
that the whole of their blood and trea- 
sure had been spent in vain; and that 
this Expedition had ceased. At the be- 

inning of that time there were 10 forti- 
fied places in the Soudan ; and, besides 
Hicks Pasha’s Army, there had been 
massacres at Sinkat, Tokar, Teb, Tama- 
nieb, Berber, and Khartoum. Now, 
Kassala still remained; and he believed 
that the garrison of that and Sennaar 
were the only garrisons which still re- 


mained unmassacred. They were going | P 


to withdraw from the Soudan; but they 
had had allies and friends. Among 
them was the Mudir of Dongola. Were 
they going to repeat in the Soudan what 
they had done elsewhere? Would the 
Government give some assurance that 
means would be adopted to prevent 
their Allies and friendly Arabs from 
suffering because they had helped 
them? They might have had more 
help if the Arabs had not feared that 
they would desert them. They could 


not by scuttling out of the Soudan get | J 


rid of their ar pny 84 to those who 
had been friendly to them, nor of their 


responsibility in Egypt. 
their road to India, and from the be- 
ginning that had been recognized. If 
they left Egypt to its fate, it would be 
at the mercy of France, and Englishmen 
would not like to see the highways of 
India in the hands of any Foreign 


Power. They must, therefore, remain 
responsible for the affairs of Egypt. If 
they withdrew, they must do so with 
their responsibility on their heads. He, 
therefore, trusted the Government would 
be able to say that they had made ar- 
rangements to protect those who had 
been friendly to them. The Prime Mi- 
nister once wrote—. 

“The ourtain has been slowly rising, and 
what a scene has it disclosed We 
look back over this tract of lethargy as over 
days of ease purchased by dishonour ; the pro- 
longed fascination of an evil dream. They have 
not understood the rights and duties which 
inseparably attach to this country 
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have been remiss when they to have been 
active. They have been active where 
ought to have been circ and 
bing mien a oe . roe ben ittle by 
an in appreciation 0 or ligations 
and of istaped ind deep intemnte of humanity, 
and too much by a disposition to keep out of 
sight what was disagreeable and might be in- 
convenient.”” 

These words were taken from the pamph- 
let on Bulgarian horrors. Worse horrors, 
and more directly connected with Eng- 
lish rule, had been transacted in the 
countries of which he had been speak- 
ing within the last two or three years. 
He concluded by asking the Question 
of which he had given Notice. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The noble Mar- 
quess opposite the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, two or three days ago, asked me 
whether I was prepared to e any 
communication with regard to the Egyp- 
tian policy of theGovernment? He ex- 
ressed a wish that such a statement 
should be made, and asked me whether 
I could fix a day for that statement. It 
was a request which the noble Marquess 
had every right to make, and it came 
with very great authority from him. It 
was with regret I said that, in the opi- 
nion of Her Majesty’s Government, such 
a statement would be premature, and I 
declined to make it. I said it was im- 
possible for me, at that time, to make 
a statement with re to Egyptian 
policy. The noble Viscount who has 
ust sat down prefaced the Question of 
which he had given Notice by reading to 
us a very long essay—an essay which ap- 
eared to me to bear a very strong 
family likeness to a long which 
he made when the Vote of Censure was 
moved—a speech which I have no doubt 
greatly contributed to the adverse vote 
which fell from your Lordships on that 
occasion. But in the essay to which I 
have just alluded the noble Viscount has 
not stated a single ground for supposing 
that it would be proper or consistent in 
me, having declined to answer a Ques- 
tion put to me by such authority as that 
of the noble Marquess, two days after- 
wards to go into a statement as to a 
great portion of our Egyptian policy. I 
am quite sure the noble Viscount, on 
reflection, will not be surprised at my 
not answering the Question he has put 
to me. 

Tu Manauess or SALISBURY : My 
Lords, I am not surprised that the noble 
Earl opposite should feel stung by the 
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eloquence of the we have heard 
from the noble Viscount near me. I 
shall not attempt to go into the lament- 
able history which he has so well 
sketched. I fully acknowledge that the 
noble Earl opposite is the master of the 
time when he will think it right, having 
regard to the state of public affairs, to 
explain the policy of the Government. I 
regret that there should be so much 
delay in the performance of that task ; 
and I do not believe that the task will 
be less easy, or the result more accept- 
able to the people of this country, by 
reason of delay. The time for balancing 
the books mustcome. We must ask our- 
selves how much blood has been shed ; 
how much money we have poured out on 
the deserts of Africa ; what we have got 
to show for the blood of our countrymen 
and others that has been shed, and the 
money that has been thrown away ; and 
what we have done for the reputation 
of England? How can we defend our- 
selves for the treatment of many whom 
we have induced to risk everything on 
our behalf, and whom, when the danger 
came, we left in the lurch? How can 
we defend ourselves before our country- 
men for having repeated the sad story 
< Candahar and bs Transvaal, and 

owing garrison r ison, tribe 
after tribe, to be defeated? 1 My Lords, 
this is a terrible account which must be 
rendered, and the sooner it is rendered 
the better. At present, if the policy of 
the Government in Egypt is to be what 
it seems to be, I am afraid the opi- 
nion passed upon it will be that our 
friendship has been a curse to every 
tribe and nation to whom it has been 
offered, because it has always been fol- 
lowed by desertion. 


SOUTH AFRICA—STELLALAND. 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Lorv HARRIS, in asking Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether they are 
in @ position to give the House any in- 
formation as to the course affairs are 
taking with regard to the settlement of 
difficulties in Stellaland ? said, that he 
had no idea of raising a debate, as there 
was not sufficient information to enable 
him to do so; but he thought it right to 
move for Papers. He wished to know 
what progress had been made in dis- 
covering the murderers of Mr. Bethell 
and Mr. Walker; secondly, whether 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Montsioa’s location had been secured to 
him; and, thirdly, whether Sir Charles 
Warren’s action was tending to secure 
the trade route in Central Africa; and, 
if it was, whether that course was to be 
considered as tending to any scheme of 
annexation? Gratitude was owing to 
Mr. Rhodes for the arrangements he 
had been able to effect, especially after 
the somewhat precipitous course of Mr. 
Mackenzie. He believed Mr. Rhodes 
had brought about a better feeling 
throughout Stellaland. A few weeks 
ago it was stated that Mr. Rhodes had 
suddenly left Stellaland shortly after 
the arrival of Sir Charles Warren. He 
hoped that did not indicate any diver- 
gence of opinion between Mr. Rhodes 
and Sir Charles Warren. He desired, 
lastly, to know whether the Imperial 
Exchequer was responsible for the sums 
advanced by Mr. Rhodes for the Go- 
vernment of Stellaland; and, if that 
were so, whether the Home Government 
would also be responsible for the debt 
incurred in Stellaland? He would con- 
clude by moving for Papers. 

ery a — an = a be pre- 
sen’ to Her Majesty for respectin, 
the settlement of di valties in’ Stellaland.”— 
(The Lord Harris.) 

Tae Eart or DERBY quite 
with the noble Lord that the infor- 
mation was not sufficient to justify him 
in raising a debate, and, indeed, even 
that in his own possession was not suffi- 
cient for that purpose. The unfortu- 
nate deficiency of Papers arose from 
causes over which he had no control. 
The cable had been broken, and no 
telegram had reached the Colonial Office 
of a later date than the 21st of March. 
The interruption still continued as re- 
garded telegraphic communication ; but 
a series of despatches up to the date of 
April 8 had reached him within the last 
two hours. They were very voluminous, 
and he had not had time to look into 
them. The noble Lord’s inquiry for 
Papers was perfectly justifiable ; but it 
would be more convenient if the noble 
Lord would withdraw his Motion. He 
should be ready to present the Papers 
before Whitsuntide, so that there would 
be ample time for a discussion upon 
them. With regard to what had passed, 
he could answer some of the noble 
Lord’s Questions. He could, however, 
give no answer regarding the arrest and 
punishment of the men against whom 
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charges of murder had been brought ; 


Water Companies 


but with to the securing of 
Montsioa’s rights, he knew that was a 
primary object with Sir Hercules Robin- 
son and Sir Charles Warren, and he 
had no doubt that whatever Montsioa 
could fairly claim he would obtain with 
their assistance. As to the trade route 
and the security of the line of commu- 
nication, those were points of which the 
Government had never lost sight; and, 
in the new Convention with the Trans- 
vaal Government which was come to 
about 15 months ago, special care was 
taken to carry the boundary so as not to 
intercept the line of communication be- 
tween the Cape and the independent dis- 
tricts North of the Cape. Sir Charles 
Warren had oceupied Bechuanaland with 
amilitary force, and had entirely restored 
order. A Protectorate had been declared, 
including a large extent of territory to 
the North, and no armed opposition had 
been met with; but the question of what 
was to be done in the future for the 
country had not yet come before him. 
It was, in his view, desirable that it 
should be ultimately absorbed in the 
Cape Colony, rather than that it should 
be permanently maintained as a separate 
State. At the same time, he was not in 
a position to announce that any imme- 
diate annexation would take place. There 
were various parties to consider, and the 
Imperial Government could not force ter- 
ritory on the Cape Colony against its will. 
He need not point out to their Lordships 
the great inconvenience which would 
arise if they were required to station a 
considerable military force in that coun- 
try. He trusted that before long an or- 
ganized police would be sufficient for the 
requirements of the case. He quite 
agreed with the noble Lord that the 
affairs of Bechuanaland were a very 
proper subject for discussion in that 
House ; but it was impossible to diseuss 
them without further information than 
they now possessed. 

Tue Earnt or CARNARVON 
trusted that the Papers which were pro- 
mised would contain all that informa- 
tion which it was so desirable their 
Lordships should have upon the subject. 
It was a serious matter that the cable 
should be broken at this time; and he 
would be glad to know whether it would 
be repaired within a short period of 
time? His noble Friend (Lord Harris) 


had referred to another point which the 
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noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) had not 
alluded to—the difference of opinion 
that unfortunately was stated to exist 
between Sir Charles Warren and the 
High Commissioner at the Cape. He 
regretted extremely that there should 
be any difficulty whatever between two 
high officers of such character and posi- 
tion, who were discharging functions of 
so delicate, not to say critical, a nature. 
He hoped that the Papers would show 
what the differences were, and how all 
matters stood. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


WATER COMPANIES (REGULATION OF 
POWERS) BILL.—(No. 21.) 
(The Earl of Camperdown.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into.Committee on the said 
Bill.” —{ The Earl of Camperdown.) 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
the Bill had been very fully considered 
by the Select Committee to which it had 
been referred, and he had to thank the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Bram- 
well) and the other Members of the Com- 
mittee for their assistance during the 
seven days that the Committee sat. He 
might shortly sketch the effect of the 
Bill. In future, every Water Company 
would be obliged to furnish to its con- 
sumers a claim or demand note, before 
the delivery of which it would not be 
able to enforce its demands. Within 21 
days after this note had been delivered 
it would be in the power of every con- 
sumer to object tothe whole or any part 
of the details, and he would be bound to 
specify what his objections were, and to 
state the sum he thought he ought to be 
charged. The amount admitted by the 
consumer was deemed to be the mini- 
mum, and this the consumer was liable 
to pay forthwith. If he failed, the Com- 
pany would be entitled to serve a 14 
days’ notice, after which the supply 
might be stopped. In regard to the dis- 
puted portion of the claim the Company 
would have to take the case for decision 
by a Court of Summary Jurisdiction. 
These provisions would apply to the 
ordinary supply of water, and not to 
water supplied under some agreement. 
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A new clause had been placed in the 
Bill which was of great importance, and 
which provided that where the owner, 
and not the occupier, was liable by law 
or by agreement to the Water Company 
for the payment of the water rate, it 
should not be competent to the Company 
to cut off the supply on any ground 
whatever. On the other hand, the rate 
would be made a charge upon the pre- 
mises, or, as an alternative, the Com- 
pany might receive it from the occupier, 
who would be entitled to deduct it from 
his rent. This would provide against 
what was a very serious inconvenience 
now suffered by many poor tenants 
whose landlord undertook to pay the 
water rate, but who failed todo so. At 
resent the unfortunate tenants suffered 

in such cases, and were deprived of the 
first necessary of life because their land- 
lord and the Company fell out with one 
another. This would no longer be the 
ease. He believed the views of the 
Water Companies with regard to the Bill 
had been very much modified during its 
passage through Committee, and that 
they were now convinced the measure 
was not so unjust or revolutionary as 
they had supposed. 

Motion agreed to: House in Com- 
mittee. 

Amendments (proposed by the Select 
Committee) made: The Report thereof 
to be received on Monday next. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—RESOLUTION. 

Lorp DENMAN moved— 

“That this House sits on Mondays at Five 
o’clock in lieu of a quarter past Four o’ clock.” 
He had, he said, sat in the House for 27 
years under the old system, and had a 

reference for the old arrangement un- 
ae which the House never sat until 
5 o’clock, rather than for the three years 
during which, besides, he had seen the 
present system tried. In the debate 
on the Motion of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Camperdown) the Leader 
of the House had said that if the House 
rose before 5 o’clock, noble Lords would 
be able to go into the country by the 
train. He (Lord Denman), before the 
change, had heard the Motion for the 
adjournment of the House more often 
than any other Peer not a Minister, so 
did not wish the House to rise early. 
In regard to Mondays, in particular, 


The Earl of Camperdown 
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there were objections to meeting before 
that hour; but the Law Lords, who on 
other week-days had, in consequence of 
the Motion of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Camperdown), sat earlier in the morn- 
ing, since the change had agreed not to 
sit till half-an-hour later on Mondays, 
His own position wasthis. He had two 
places in the Midlands, and, whichever 
of them he happened to be at, he had 
to sleep five miles from home overnight 
in order to get to town in time; and 
he did not like to arrive only to find that 
the House had adjourned, which often 
happened. 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House sits on Mon- 
days at Five o’clock, in lieu of a quarter 
past Four o’clock.”—(TZhe Lord Den- 
man.) 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he thought that before anything further 
was said they ought to have some further 
reasons laid before them for the change. 
He hoped there were not many of their 
Lordships in a similar predicament to 
that of the noble Lord. 

Tue Marqvess or SALISBURY: 
The reasons will be found in the Rail- 
way Time Tables. 

On Question? resolved in the negative. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Earl of Dathousie.) 
(No. 92.) THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 3*.” 
—( The Earl of Dathousie.) 

Lorp DENMAN, who had the follow- 
ing Notice upon the Paper :—After 
Clause 12, add :— 

** No person convicted under this section shall 
be entitled to vote at any liamentary or 
municipal election, and no lodger in his or her 
house shall qualify under a lodger franchise so 
long as he keeps the house ; and this disqualifi- 
cation shall apply to every lodger therein,” 
said, that he could hardly hope to in- 
troduce a disfranchisement clause in this 
Bill; but the Act of 1869 had not sufii- 
ciently guarded against the votes of 
such householders as were proved to 
exist on the inquest upon the Burton 
Crescent murder. 

Lorp BALFOUR said, he hoped the 
Government would take the opinion of 
the other House on this Bill, which had 
been passed by their Lordships on three 
separate occasions without being sub- 
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mitted to the jud t of the other 
House. When a Bill containing such 
clauses as this contained their 
Lordships’ House, it would be at least 
respectful to their Lordships that the 
opinion of the other House should be 
taken upon it. Some of the clauses 
would never have passed their House 
except on the demand of the Govern- 
ment of the day. He held the opinion, 
which he thought was shared by many 
nuble Lords, that to pass a Bill like this, 
year after year, and not take the opinion 
of the other House, was reducing their 
Lordships’ House to the position of a 
mere debating society, and placing it 
altogether in a very ridiculous position. 
No doubt they would be told that this 
was on account of the press of Business 
in the other House; but when their 
Lordships had passed a Bill once or 
twice, he thought they should not be 
asked to do it again until at least the 
opinion of the other House had been 
taken upon it. He was strongly of opi- 
nion that if the earlier clauses of the 
Bill stood alone they would have passed 
without the slightest difference of opi- 
nion; and he protested against their 
being kept back from what he believed 
to be beneficent operation because of the 
other clauses which were totally foreign 
to them, and as to which there were 
great differences of opinion. For him- 
self, he wished to say that if no decision 
of the other House of Parliament were 
challenged on this Bill, and if it was 
presented again to this House another 
year, he should do his best to prevent it 
poang until that was done, and he 

new that other noble Lords shared that 
view with him. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill passed, and sent 
to the Commons. 


BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [H.L. } 


Select Committee on: The Lords following 
were named of the Committee : 


E. Mar and Kellie. L. Ker. 

E. Minto. L. Ramsay. 
L. Balfour of Burley. L. Tweeddale. 
L. Sundridge. 


The Committee to meet on Twesday next at 
Three o’clock, and td appoint their own Chair- 
man. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter before 
Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF VOMMONS, 
Friday, 1st May, 1885. 





MINUTES.]— Wars anp Means—Consideredin 
Committee— Resolutions [April 30] reported. 
Private Bru (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Regent’s Canal, City, and Docks Railway. 
Pustic Brr1s—Resolution in Committee—East 

India (Unclaimed Stocks) [Expenses]. 

Ordered—Customs and Inland Revenue. 

Ordered—First Reading—Gas and Water Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 2) * [149]. 

First Reading—Honorary Freedom of Boroughs* 
[163]. 

Second Reading—Metropolis Management Acts 
Amendment * [138]; Friendly Societies Act 
(1875) Amendment * [139]. 

Committee — Report —- Registration of Voters 
(Ireland) [110-150]; Registration of Voters 
(Scotland) [132-151]; Metropolitan Streets 
Act (1867) Extension [137]; Waterworks 
Clauses Act (1847) Amendment [7-152]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—High- 
ways * [89], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Private Bill Legislation * [25]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——-- 


REGENT’S CANAL, CITY, AND DOCKS 
RAILWAY BILL (by Order.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(J/r. Dodds.) 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE said, he had 
placed a Notice on the Paper, which had 
now been there for some time, of his 
intention to move— 

“That it is not expedient to pass any Rail- 
way Bill which involves the payment of in- 
terest out of capital during the construction of 
works, pending the introduction of a F 
measure on this subject, as recommended by a 
Committee of this House in 1882, especially 
where such a Bill practically makes the altera- 
tion of the Standing Orders of this House re- 
trospective in their action.”’ 

In moving that Resolution as an Amend- 
ment to the second reading of the Bill, 
it was scarceiy necessary to explain that 
it was, of course, a direct attack upon 
the second reading. He would state to 
the House at once the position in which 
he stood in regard to this measure. He 
had taken up the question entirely as a 
matter of public duty. Whatever might 
be the opinion of the Railway Association, 
which he had sometimes represented in 
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that House, he did it without regard to 
any resolution which they might have 
come to upon this subject. He had no- 
thing whatever to do with the Railway 
Shareholders’ Association. He was not 
a member of that Association; but, on 
the contrary, he had declined to become 
a member of it, as he felt that his own 
work was more particularly connected 
with railway direction and management 
generally than it was with railway share- 
holders in particular. He had always 
maintained that it was the duty of a Rail- 
way Director to try and hold the balance 
as carefully as possible between the traffic 
senders and the shareholders. He had, 
therefore, declined to become a member 
of that Association, which, he believed, 
had sent out a Circular that afternoon, 
stating reasons why the House should 
support him in the Motion he had just 
made. He had been under the impres- 
sion that the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. 
Hicks) stood first on the list that after- 
noon, and the proposal of his hon. 
Friend was a direct negative to the 
second reading of the Bill. His (Sir 
Joseph Pease’s) ground was a somewhat 
different one; and probably his hon. 
Friend would be able to explain the 
different reasons for opposing this Bill 
much better than he could. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk) had in 1882 also opposed the 
Regent’s Canal Bill upon the same 
ground as the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Hicks)—namely, that 
the re of this Company would 

robably result in the closing of the old 

egent’s Canal, and if that were done 
that the practical effect would be to close 
some of the important branches of in- 
land navigation, which his hon. Friends 
considered to be for the public interest 
to keep open with a view of benefiting 
the trade of the country generally. His 
(Sir Joseph Pease’s) argument was alto- 
gether different. It was an argument 
entirely based upon principle, and it had 
nothing to do with the railway accom- 
modation of the district traversed by 
the Canal Company. He opposed the 
Bill, because he considered it to be 
wrong financially to pay interest out of 
capital during the construction of works. 
He would now endeavour to explain the 

osition in which the matter stood, and 

e hoped that he would be able to lay 
a clear statement before the House, so 
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that the whole matter might be tho- 
roughly appreciated. The line was 
about 183 miles long, and it ran from 
Paddington along the old Regent’s 
Canal bank—which would be familiar to 
many Members of the House—as far as 
Islington, reducing the width of the 
Canal navigation in certain portions. 
The Canal was protected, as far as 
he could see, by clauses in the Com- 
pany’s Act of Parliament. Those clauses 
were undoubtedly inserted in the first 
instance, whatever might ultimately be- 
come of them, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the traffic upon the Canal. At 
Islington, the Railway divided itself into 
three distinct lines. No. 1 branched off 
south to the Barbican; No. 2 branched 
off north to the Midland and Great 
Northern Goods Yards; and No. 3, which 
was the main line, ran eastward from 
Islington, over Plaistow Marshes, to the 
Albert Docks. The Act authorizing those 
lines was passed in 1882, and the ordi- 
nary shares authorized by that Act were 
set down at £8,100,000, and the borrow- 
ing powers at £2,390,000 ; makingatotal 
of £10,490,000. Of this sum, £1,500,000 
had been relegated to the Regent’s 
Canal purchase, and of that £1,275,000 
had already been applied to the pur- 
poses laid down in the Act of Parlia- 
ment. As he understood the present 
Bill, it authorized the raising of an 
additional share capital, with the con- 
sent of Parliament, to the extent of 
£660,000, which was to pay interest out 
of capital during the construction of the 
works. The total amount of capital in- 
volved, which would be handed over to 
the care of the Directors of the Regent’s 
Canal Company, would thus be about 
£11,150,000. Now, immediately to the 
north of this line was the North London 
Railway, which had cost £3,900,000, 
and towards which the North-Western 
Railway Company was a contributor to 
the extent of £168,000. Over the line 
of the North London Railway the North- 
Western Company had power to run, 
and there were junctions with the Mid- 
land, the Great Northern, the Great 
Eastern, and the London, Tilbury, and 
Southend Railways, which, together with 
the North London Railway, all had thus 
access to the Albert Docks. Immediately 
to the south of the western end of this 
line, from the Harrow Road, at Pad- 
dington, to Aldersgate Street, close to 
its termination at the Barbican, was 
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the Metropolitan main line, over which 
ran the Great Western Company. This 
railway had four lines of rails all the way 
from St. Pancras to Moorgate Street Sta- 
tion. The Midland and Great Northern 
Companies ran over two of these four 
lines of rails, the Metropolitan having 
constructed them for their special traffic. 
That line ran parallel with the Regent’s 
Canal line, and had been made at a 
considerably less cost than the esti- 
mate for the corresponding section of 
the Regent’s Canal line. The cost of 
the three miles of railway had been less 
than £3,000,000, or about £1,250,000 
less than the estimate of the line proposed 
to be made by the Regent's Canal Com- 
pany. Where the east end of the Canal 
lines ran through Plaistow Marshes, 
there already existed the Great Eastern 
line, the London, Tilbury, and Southend 
Railway, and the North London line, 
all being more or less in connection. 
These were the Companies with which 
the new line, when made, would have to 
compete for all its traffic. He did not 
wish to enter at all into the merits of 
these railway systems; but they were 
there already, and they were lines with 
which the new line would have to com- 
pete for the traffic of the locality. After 
entering upon this competition, could 
it go on paying 4 per cent? He put 
it to the House plainly whether they 
thought it at all likely, judging from 
past experience, and with the competi- 
tion of the Metropolitan Railway, that 
this line would pay the original share- 
holders? What, however, he particu- 
larly objected to was that the House of 
Commons should take upon itself to 
guarantee, as it were, 4 per cent for the 
payment of interest out of capital while 
the works were in the course of con- 
struction. In his humble opinion, the 
House would not be justified in autho- 
rizing the payment of 4 per cent, while 
the works were being constructed, unless 
they were perfectly and morally satisfied 
that after the railway was opened the 
same rate of dividend would be con- 
tinued. The sole object of this Bill was 
to create £660,000, which was to be 
drawn from shareholders’ subscriptions, 
and then returned to them during the 
construction of the works, and to be 
called interest out of capital. Instead 
of holding their own money, and using 
it as they liked and as they desired, the 
shareholders were to intrust it to the | 
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Canal Company, and to receive it back 
again, little by little, as the Directors 
were prepared to pay what they called 
interest out of capital during the con- 
struction of the works. He could not 
conceive how any advantage whatever 
could be obtained by this class of share- 
holders. There might be some advantage 
in this process to the financial arrange- 
ments of the Directors; but it was 
absolutely without any advantage, as far 
as he could see, to the deluded innocents 
who consented to receive their 7 
back again out of their own capi 
The old Canal shareholders got £130 
for a £100 share. That, so far as he 
knew, was a fair and proper arrange- 
ment. But there was one curious 
transaction to which he should like to 
call the attention of the House, because 
it showed how some of these schemes 
were got up. The Canal Directors 
secured seven years’ purchase on their 
fees, notwithstanding that some of them, 
as it was stated before the Committee on 
the Bill, were already 75 years of age. 
Beyond the Canal shareholders there 
seemed to be very few shareholders, and 
the only object the Directors had in bring- 
ing the Bill before the House was to 
secure additional shareholders. He could 
not find that there were any landowners 
who wanted the Bill. There might be 
some Local Authorities in favour of it; 
but no residents, as far as he could ascer- 
tain, were asking for it. In the three 
years which had elapsed since the Bill 
of 1882 was passed there had been no 
shareholders registered who were willing 
to take hold of the scheme and work out 
the railway. When the Bill was brought 
before the House of Commons in 1882 
it contained a clause—No. 117—autho- 
rizing interest to be paid out of capital. 
That clause was struck out by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons as a 
condition precedent to the passing of 
the Bill at all. That took place on the 
23rd of May, 1882, and Clause 201 was 
put in to provide that no interest should 
be paid out of capital during the con- 
struction of works. Onthe 20th of July, 
1882, the Bill was in the House of Lords; 
and Mr. Pope, the eminent Queen’s 
Counsel, who had charge of the Bill, in 
addressing the Committee of the House 
of Lords, said— 


“The f permease of this measure are respon- 
ble, and respectable, and enterprizing = 
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True; but the learned counsel went on 
to tell their Lordships that such a 
Directorate, and such a scheme, would 
be abundantly able to raise the sum 
required (£8,000,000). It must be 
borne in mind that thie statement was 
made after the clause providing for the 
payment of interest out of capital was 
eliminated from the Bill by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. He 
believed that the right hon. Gentleman 
in the Chair would have a lively recol- 
lection of the proceedings of that Com- 
mittee, as he had happened to be a 
Member of it. It was, therefore, after 
the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons had designedly and pointedly 
struck out the clause, and after their 
Lordships had been assured, as posi- 
tively by counsel as they could be, that 
without any such clause the Bill would 
be in safe and good and rich hands, 
and that the money would be forth- 
coming, that the Bill passed the two 
Houses. Therefore, he alleged that the 
promoters of the scheme, after this cir- 
cumstance had occurred, in asking that 
the decision of Parliament should be 
set aside, were not keeping good faith 
with Parliament, seeing that the Bill 
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had been readily accepted by the 


Company without this clause. A new 
Standing Order had been passed in 
1883 by the House subsequently to the 
promotion of this Bill. It was proposed 
by the Committee that there should be 
general legislation upon this subject. 
Such legislation had never been at- 
tempted. The new Standing Order said 
that the Committee on the Bill might, in 
certain cases, if they thought fit, allow 
interest. The Committee before whom 
this Company made their proposal was 
a strong Committee. It had the whole 
of the facts before it, and went fully 
into the question, and yet the result was 
that the clause was omitted. The pro- 
moters of the Bill alleged that they were 
acting in conformity with the Standing 
Order on the interest question adopted 
by the House of Commons in 1883. 
This was manifestly not the case. . The 
Standing Order in question was not 
retrospective ; and, moreover, provision 
was made that interest should only be 
permitted when the Committee charged 
with the inquiry into the merits of the 
Bill reported in favour of such a prac- 
tice. In this case, the Committee de- 
cided just the reverse; and it would be 
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most unjust to the numerousCanalCom- 
panies, and other opponents who then 
opposed the Bill, if a question of this 
magnitude, after having been decided 
by a Committee, where opponents could 
be heard, was to be re-opened before 
another Committee, where the same 
opponents would have no right to be 
present. This was a case in which the 
Committee clearly decided that interest 
should not be paid out of capital. The 
present Bill was a FinanceBill; and no 
inquiry as to works, or the position of 
the Company, or the probability of 
paying dividend hereafter, had been 
made, or could be made. As a practi- 
eally unopposed Bill, it would go be- 
fore his hon. Friend the Chairman of 
Ways and Means; but that was not 
what was intended by the Standing 
Order. It was intended by the Stand- 
ing Order that every application of this 
kind should be thoroughly investigated 
by a Select Committee, in order to see 
whether there was a reasonable prospect 
of being able to pay 4 per cent durin 

the construction of the works, a 
whether the same amount of interest was 
likely to be paid after the line was 
opened to the public. In 1883, under 
much more special cireumstances, the 
House declined to pass a provision of 
this kind in the case of a Bill brought in 
on behalf of the Hull and Barnsley 
Railway Company to enable them to pay 
interest out of capital. His hon. and 
gallant Friend who sat not far from him, 
the Member for Wycombe (Colonel 
Smith), stated the case of that Company 
with great fairness ; and although there 
were special reasons for passing the 
Hull and Barnsley Interest Bill, the 
Heuse considered the principle a bad 
one—namely, the principle of paying 
interest out of capital, and they declined 
to pass the measure. The decision come 
to at that time had, he thought, been 
amply justified by subsequent facts. He 
was not concerned in these railways; 
but he was concerned in maintaining 
commercial integrity, especially in the 
railway world ; and, looking at this asa 
matter of principle, he might say that 
all our great financiers had objected to 
the proposal to pay interest out of 
capital. Mr. Hume and Mr. Ricardo 
were both opposed to it—Mr. Ricardo 
saying that when the Directors wanted 
£2 10s. they called it £2 14s., and paid 
5s. back again. Sir Charles Wood, Sir 
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James Graham, and Sir Robert Peel 
were all opposed to it. He came now 
to our own times, and there had cer- 
tainly been some great men who had 
left the House of Commons for the other 
branch of the Legislature who were 
strongly opposed to this principle. What 
did the Lord Chancellor say on the 26th 
of June, 1883, in the House of Lords? 
He said— 


“T cannot help thinking that we ought to 
proceed with great care, for it is a very serious 
thing to change, without ample deliberation, 
a Rule founded on the sound principle of 
letting it be understood that when Parliament 
sanctions a certain amount of capital it means 
what it says, and not something else. If you 
are to permit the deduction of £20 per cent 
from £100 of nominal capital as a dividend, 
that will reduce the real capital to £80 instead 
of £100, and will be a delusion; it is simply 
returning to tha subscriber 25 per cent out of 
the money which he has nominally invested. 
He might just as well keep the £50 in his 
pocket, and let the capital be called £80.”— 
(3 Hansard, [280] 1541.) 


The Marquess of Salisbury, who, what- 
ever his politics, was a man of astute 
intellect in regard to railway matters, 
and had solved some of the most diffi- 
cult railway problems that had been 
brought forward, said— 


“Considering the enormous amount of pro- 
perty affected, this is one of the gravest Reso- 
lutions this House could pass as regards it. 
There is an obvious objection which must strike 
everyone, for it is really a proposal to enable a 
certain number of investors to practise upon 
themselves a species of wholly innocent self- 
deceit, and to take, in the form of interest, what 
is really a little of their own capital returned 
to them. This is entirely a question whether the 
kind of railway, which its friends call a contrac- 
tor’s railway and its enemies call a bogus rail- 
way, is a kind of railway which it is desirable to 
multiply.” —(Jbid. 1544.) 

Earl Granville said— 

“*A good many years ago, Parliament came 
to the conclusion that it was unsound in princi- 
ple to sanction a nominal payment of interest, 
which was only a return of a portion of the 
capital.’”’—(Ibid. 1545.) 

Lord Kimberley also said, in the course 
of the same debate, that the proposal to 
repeal the law which prohibited the 
payment of interest out of capital: was 
neither made by nor supported by the 
Government. Our whole Statute Law 
was opposed to it, and every Bill passed 
by Parliament, with this power in it, 
was a repeal insomuch of wise and good 
Statute Law. Ourfinancial lawshad been 
weil tried, and were, for the most part, 
founded on sound principles. ‘They de- 
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clared that it was unwise and financially 
immoral to pay interest out of capital. 
The Limited Liability Companies were 
prevented by law from paying interest 
out of capital during the construction 
of works. Our financial laws had done 
much to build upthecommercial standing 
of this country. There was no reputation 
in trade so high as that of an English- 
man; and wherever he went he received 
the highest credit for the manner 
in which he carried out his financial 
engagements. To repeal these laws 
in whole or in part, unless some very 
good cause were shown, would be an in- 
fraction of principle for the sake of ex- 
pediency; and was there in this case 
such an expediency as ought to be al- 
lowed to conquer principle? Surely, 
when they were framed upon right prin- 
ciples, these laws ought to be kept as they 
were. Whenever the House pursued a 
different course, they established dan- 
gerous precedents in regard to the credit 
of the commercial community. When- 
ever this plan was resorted to, the House 
might be quite certain of two things— 
that the rich and knowing would not 
make the investment, because they did 
not see its soundness ; but that the poor 
and ignorant would be led into it. 
Those who had money to invest, and 
who were looking out for substantial 
investments, would not touch shares of 
this description; and it was only by 
putting forward proposals of this cha- 
racter that Companies were able to in- 
duce poor and ignorant persons, with a 
little capital in hand, to become share- 
holders. He did not wish to. say any- 
thing in any way to hurt the feelings of 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Wycombe; but he had mentioned 
the case of the Hull and Barnsley Rail- 
way, and he would refer to it again. 
When that line was brought out, his 
hon. and gallant Friend fairly and boldly 
stated to the House that it was a line 
which promised 5 per cent to the share- 
holders. He found, from the list of 
shareholders, that it was contributed to 
by persons all over the country—from 
Hull, Birmingham, London, York, Har- 
rogate, Bedford Square, Nine Elms, 
Barnsley, Cornhill, Manchester, Easing- 
wold, and many other places, who 
were described as fish curer, gentle- 
man, broker, spinster, shipbroker, 
innkeeper, cabinet maker, manager, 
painter, artist, builder, architect, far- 
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mer, engine driver, city agent, bank 
manager, bank clerk, and cooper. Those 
were the class of persons who were de- 
ceived by these investments; and al- 
though in this case, during the construc- 
tion of works, the shareholders received 5 
per cent, in whole or in part, there was 
hardly a man in Yorkshire who imagined 
that the line, although paying 5 per cent 
during construction, would even pay 2 
per cent to the shareholders when at 
work. His right hon. Friend below 
him, the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), when a simi- 
lar question to this was raised on a pre- 
vious occasion, spoke of the shareholders 
as being able to take care of themselves. 
He (Sir Joseph Pease) thought he had 
proved to the House by the list he had 
read that, in the instance he had re- 
ferred to, that was scarcely the case ; and 
he, therefore, thought that the law 
ought to make the matter perfectly clear. 
Could it be for a moment believed that 
when this Regent’s Canal line, nursed 
as it was by other lines, was opened, it 
would pay the dividend proposed to be 
paid during construction? It was well 
known that the dividends on all the 
great railway properties in the Three 
Kingdoms together were not worth 
much more than 4 per cent, or, at any 
rate, not more than £4 3s. 4d. The 
money invested in railways during the 
last 10 years amounted to £210,000,000 ; 
and if this particular investment was a 
good one, there could be no reason for 
supposing that the necessary amount of 
capital would not be readily subscribed. 
Nevertheless, out of £280,000,000 of 
ordinary Stock, £60,000,000 did not pay 
2 percent. The principle was bad ; the 
expediency was bad; but it was worse 
still when it was as clear as reason could 
make it that the dividend paid during 
construction could not be maintained 
when the line was opened. He had now 
stated all that he considered it necessary 
to lay before the House on this subject. 
He believed that his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade 
would contend thatcompetition generally 
was good; but in this case, as soon as 
competition was entered upon, they 
would have no 4 per cent, but if competi- 
tion became combination away would go 
all the arguments of his right hon. Friend 
in favour of competition. He thought he 
had proved that this Bill was not in ac- 
cordance with the Standing Order which 
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at present existed; that it went against 
the decision of their own Committee on 
the original Bill—that the principle of 
paying interest out of capital was ficti- 
tious and a trap for the unwary, and that 
no sound undertaking required this ex- 
pedient; and, therefore, he hoped the 
House would affirm to-day—as it had 
affirmed in 1883—a principle which all 
our leading financiers and statesmen 
had approved. He begged to move the 
Amendment which appeared on the 
Paper in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is not expedient to pass any Railway Bill 
which involves the payment of interest out of 
capital during the construction of works pend- 
ing the introduction of a public measure on this 
subject, as recommended hy a-Committee of this 
House in 1882, especially where such a Bill 
practically makes the alteration of the Standing 
Orders of this House retrospective in their 
action,’’—(Sir Joseph Pease,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘“ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sim GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, that 
it was altogether impossible for the 
House to enter into the details of a Bill 
of this kind. He considered it a mon- 
strous thing that people should not be 
allowed to take care of their own money, 
and invest it in such concerns as they 
thought desirable, and in the mode 
which they thought most expedient. 
He understood that the object of this 
Bill, and of the Standing Order, was to 
enable a certain class of persons, who 
had funds at their disposal for invest- 
ment, to have interest paid to them 
during the time the works were in pro- 
gress. But the proposition of the hon. 
Baronet opposite was that persons who 
were disposed to make investments of 
this sort should not have their money re- 
turned in the shape which they them- 
selves desired. The hon. Baronet said 
he wished to protect the poor by throw- 
ing the mantle of that House over them, 
and preventing them from adopting their 
own independent action in regard to the 
investment of their own money. If a 
man chose to say—‘I have £100, and 
I desire to invest it in an undertaking 
which I think will be profitable; but I 
cannot forego the income which that 
£100 now brings me in, and, therefore, 
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I must have some return while the works 
are being carried out,’’ why should he 
not be able to give effect to his wishes ? 
It was a principle that was now carried 
out in the ordinary affairs of life. Take, 
for instance, the case of a farmer. A 
farmer had £3,000 to invest in land, and 
he said—‘‘ While the crops are growing 
I must have something to live upon, and 
something to enable me to clothe myself 
with.” The proposition of the hon. 
Baronet amounted to this—that the 
farmer must invest the whole of his 
£3,000 in the farm, according to some 
great principle, and he must not use any 
portion of it in any other shape, but 
must wait until the proper time came 
round for realizing a profit upon his 
produce. Until that moment arrived 
the farmer would be required to starve. 
But, altogether apart from that point, 
he was prepared to support the con- 
struction of this particular railway. He 
knew nothing more than what the hon. 
Baronet had himself stated; but he 
gathered, from the remarks of the hon. 
Baronet, that the line was designed for 
the benefit of the working classes. The 
House was aware that the Commission, 
in which his hon. Friend the Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. W. M. Torrens) took 
an active part, and which contained 
among its Members some of the highest 
persons in the land, was engaged at 
this moment in ascertaining what mea- 
sures could be carried out for improving 
the condition of the working classes. 
He understood that this line was de- 
signed mainly for the purpose of con- 
necting certain outlets with the City of 
London, and to facilitate the convey- 
ance of the working classes, who, of ne- 
cessity, must be employed in the Me- 
tropolis, to and from their homes to 
certain points at a cheap rate—an ob- 
ject of great importance in connection 
with the problem of how to house the 
labouring population properly. The 
only argument against the line was 
that there were certain other railways 
with which it might run in competition. 
He thought it was a most important ob- 
ject to house the working classes cheaply, 
and to do so comfortably, with a fair 
amount of space in their dwellings, and 
in situations where they could obtain 
the advantage of fresh air. That in 
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itself was, to his mind, a far higher 
moral object than the principle of pre- 
venting the general public from using 
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their own money as they pleased, by 
providing that they should receive no 
portion of it back again for a certain 
number of years while the works were 
being constructed. If the House read 
the Bill a second time, the Standing 
Order would be fairly considered by a 
Select Committee upstairs. That was 
all that the Bill asked; and the hon. 
Baronet was endeavouring to throw a 
mantle of Parliamentary prevention over 
persons who wished to cut their cloth 
according to their own fashion, and to 
enter into what, according to their own 
judgment, they regarded as profitable in- 
vestments. Hetrusted that, for the sake 
of laying down an abstract principle, the 
House of Commons would not consent to 
stifle a Bill which ought to be inquired 
into through the ordinary tribunal es- 
tablished by the House. 
CotoneL GERARD SMITH said, he 
opposed the Amendment, for he con- 
tended that the Bill ought to be allowed 
to go before a Select Committee, instead 
of being disposed of on the second read- 
ing. The object of the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Joseph W. Pease) was, no doubt, a 
laudable one; and among other reasons 
which the hon. Baronet assigned in sup- 
port of it was the ground that the Bill 
was unopposed. ‘The hon. Baronet, 
however, was entirely in error in that 
respect, seeing that there were four 
strong Petitions against the measure. 
He, therefore, ventured to submit that 
the time of the House would be saved 
by allowing the Bill to go to a Commit- 
tee upstairs in the usual way, instead 
of fighting it on the second reading. 
Sir WHITTAKER ELLIS said, he 
wished to make one or two remarks 
upon the Bill, and upon the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir Joseph Pease). The hon. 
Baronet appeared to take exception to 
the principle of paying interest out of 
capital while an undertaking was in the 
course of construction. Now, he (Sir 
Whittaker Ellis) submitted to the House 
that there was no great undertaking in 
this country which did not pay interest 
during the construction of works. Why 
was a railway to be treated differently 
from a public street? If the Board of 
Works were making a new street, they 
raised the money to pay the cost of 
that street, and to make provision 
for the poor who were unhoused by their 
operations, and to compensate others 
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who were disturbed in their business 
arrangements, and the money so raised 
paid interest until the new street was 
opened. He ventured to say, if the 
Board of Works were to propose not to 
pay interest until a new street was 
opened, they would find that it would be 
necessary to pay a very much higher 
rate of interest on the money required, 
or they would have to issue their bonds 
at a much lower rate than they were able 
todo under present circumstances. Then, 
again, take the case of the new block of 

ublic buildings which Her Majesty’s 

overnment intended very shortly to 
commence. He took it that the Govern- 
ment would have to obtain the money 
necessary for the erection of the new 
offices from the public, and that they 
would pay interest upon the money they 
obtained while the buildings were being 
constructed. In that case the principle 
was entirely analogous, and he could not 
understand why the Amendment of the 
hon. Baronet had been placed on the 
Paper. He had been appealed to by a 
great many persons to vote against the 
present Bill, and he had written to some 
of them to know why they did not wish 
the Bill to pass in its present form. 
They told him that if interest was to be 
ve out of capital while the works were 

eing constructed there would be a great 
many more railways laid down than 
there were at present. Now, he did not 
know whether the House or the public 
would care to prevent the construction 
of great railways; and certainly it would 
be a monstrous thing that a railway 
should be treated differently to other 
undertakings of a similar character. If 
a man built a house, he had to use his 
capital during the construction of that 
house; and if he lost the interest on the 
money he was thus utilizing, if he under- 
stood finance in a proper way, he would 
necessarily add that lost interest to the 
cost of the house. With the provisions 
that were contained in the amended 
Standing Order, No. 167, there was no 
reason whatever why this or any other 
railway should not be allowed to pay a 
reasonable rate of interest while it was 
being constructed, and it would be a 
great injustice if the line were not per- 
mitted to be made. The clause in the 
Bill provided that only 4 per cent per 
annum should be paid ; and it would be 
monstrous to prohibit this railway, or 
any other railway, from paying interest 


Sir Whittaker Ellis 
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in that way during the progress of the 
works. There was one other practical 
point which he wished to put to the 
House ; and it was that if they debarred 
this Railway Company from paying in- 
terest and adding it to capital during 
construction, they would compel the 
Company to issue their bonds and securi- 
ties at a very much lower rate per cent 
than they would otherwise obtain for 
them. What he meant was that, instead 
of getting 90 per cent for their issue, 
they would have to take 80. He opposed 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet, be- 
cause he thought it was undesirable that 
publie enterprize should be ehecked for 
the benefit of the shareholders of the 
large existing undertakings. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he rather 
regretted that his hon. Friend behind 
him (Sir Joseph Pease) should have 
thought it necessary to move this Amend- 
ment. He knew that his hon. Friend 
was a man of great public spirit, and he 
was sure that he was controlled by a 
sense of duty. But at the same time he 
thought he would be able to show that 
the course proposed by his hon. Friend 
was inconvenient, and would be attended 
with considerable disadvantage. They 
were not now dealing with one of those 
bogus Companies about which his hon. 
Friend was so very anxious. This was 
a very large and important concern, in- 
volving a capital of something like 
£10,000,000, and it was intended to con- 
nect the whole of the Docks at the East 
End of London with the Great Northern, 
the Midland, and the North-Western 
Railways, and therefore it was an enter- 
prize of first-rate importance in regard 
to the convenience of trade. There was 
another consideration which at that mo- 
ment was not altogether unwortby of the 
attention of the House. Ii this Com- 
pany went on and capital was raised, a 
very large amount of employment would 
be given tothe working classes of Lon- 
don ; and just now, when there existed so 
much depression of trade, it would be a 
serious thing to throw any obstacle 
in the way of such employment being 
afforded. What was the reason his hon. 
Friend proposed that day to take the 
unusual course of refusing to allow a 
Select Committee to consider the provi- 
sions of this Bill? It was, he said, be- 
cause the Company proposed to pay in- 
terest out of capital. Thehon. Member, 
then, was proposing by a side-wind to 
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reverse the solemn decision of the House, 
because the whole question of whether 
such Companies should be allowed to 

y interest out of capital was decided 
in June, 1883, when, by a majority of 
eight, the House passed the amended 
Standing Order permitting that practice. 
It was quite true that about a fortnight 
later the Hull and Barnsley Railway 
Bill was thrown out on the second read- 
ing; but that was because the Hull and 
Barnsley Railway Company did not com- 
ply with the Standing Order, but pro- 
posed a larger rate of interest than was 
sanctioned by the Standing Order. 
What happened? It did not prevent 
the construction of the Hull and Barnsley 
Railway, because the Company obtained 
powers in the subsequent year that en- 
abled it to evade the decision of the 
House by raising Debenture and Mort- 
gage Stock, which attained practically 
the same result as paying interest out of 
capital, and he believed the works were 
now approaching completion. Why, as 
a matter of principle, should that privi- 
lege be denied to Railway Companies ? 
It was not denied to numerous other 
undertakings. There were numberless 
undertakings in which it prevailed. It 


prevailed without exception in foreign 
trade, and in almost every commercial 
speculation. For instance, there had been 
avery large euterprizeentered into on this 
principle in reference to the refinement 


of sugar in Brazil. There was a State 
guarantee given, and that guaran- 
tee applied to payments during the 
construction of works. The Indian Rail- 
way Companies had a guarantee from 
the Government for the payment of in- 
terest during construction. His hon. 
Friend, speaking with the authority 
and position of one who represented 
the great established railway lines, 
was very hard on the new undertak- 
ings which required a provision of this 
kind to induce their Stock to be taken up. 
After all, it was a great convenience to 
the shareholders. In some way or other 
aman who had not got a large sum of 
money at his bankers upon interest, but 
had to contrive to be able to live, must 
provide something like an annual in- 
come, and by an investment of this sort 
it was very convenient for him that pay- 
ment of interest should go on during the 
construction of the line. His hon. Friend 
told the House he was not now acting 
in the interest of the widows and 
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orphans, but in that of high financial 
morality. But there was another ex- 
planation, not of the action of his hon. 
Friend, but of the opposition offered by 
some of the other opponents of the Bill. 
Now, he himself happened to be a share- 
holder of the South-Eastern Railway 
Company, and in his capacity as a 
shareholder he had received a Circular 
signed by the Secretary of the South- 
Eastern Company; and in his capacity 
as a Member of Parliament he had re- 
ceived another, both of those documents 
containing this statement— 


“This Bill is promoted by a Company of 
which Mr. J. S. Forbes is Chairman, and it 
seeks power to pey interest out of capital upon 
£10,000,000. If the precedent for such an 
objectionable practice be once set in this case, 
it will be followed by many more instances of a 
similar character. The result will be loss and 
ruin to vast numbers of shareholders, without 
any compensating advantages to travellers or 
traders. You will materially help the Directors 
who are assisting to oppose this Bill if you will 
kindly write at once to your Representatives in 
Parliament, requesting them to oppose this Bill 
on second reading.” 


He had not written to his Representa- 
tives in Parliament ; but he thought that 
Circular threw a great light upon this 
opposition. The interests of these great 
lines were opposed to competition. Were 
the interests of the country opposed to 
competition? There had been a great 
agitation lately in favour of a reduction 
of railway fares, and the only chance of 
obtaining that reduction was in the ex- 
istence of competition, actual or poten- 
tial. Everything, therefore, that tended 
to check competition and to keep upa 
monopoly helped the Companies in re- 
sisting any attempt on the part of the 
public to gain a reduction. He con- 
fessed that he was more anxious to pro- 
tect the public than the foolish investor, 
even if the result was to establish com- 
peting lines; and he thought that the 
House would do wisely in passing a Bill 
of this kind, the proposal of which was 
undoubtedly a bond fide one, and one 
which involved a large and important 
addition to their means of communica- 
tion. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
if one thing would have done more than 
another to prevent the encroachments of 
the great Railway Companies and keep 
them perfectly in check, as far as the 
fares were concerned, it was the adop- 
tion of the strong and unanimous recom- 
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mendation of the Joint Committee of the 
Lords and Commons which sat about 20 
years ago, and of which he had had the 
honour to be a Member. That Com- 
mittee recommended that the Canals 
should not be allowed to fall into the 
hands of the Railway Companies ; but 
he was sorry to say that that unanimous 
recommendation of the Joint Committee 
had not been acted upon when Private 
Bills came before the House. He thought 
it would have been very much better if 
the Committee, which sat upon this Bill 
two or three years ago, had borne that 
recommendation in mind, and had kept 
up this Canal, instead of allowing it to 
fall into the hands of the Railway Com- 
pany. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade had the 
question really at heart, he might yet 
do much good by putting the Board of 
Trade in action, whenever it was desir- 
able, to give effect to the recommenda- 
tion of the Joint Committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had appealed to him. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
could not be aware that there was in the 
present Bill a provision for keeping 
open the navigation of the Regent’s 
Canal. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
the Canal was practically handed over 
to the control of the Railway Company, 
and the Proviso referred to by the right 
hon. Gentleman would have very little 
effect except in misleading the House. 
[**Oh!”] He did not for a moment 
suggest that the right hon. Gentleman 
himself intended to mislead the House; 
but what he felt was that the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman was calcu- 
lated to mislead many Members who 
were not aware of the real provisions 
and scope of the Bill. The question 
came before the House in this way. 
This clause, having reference to the 
poyeest of interest out of capital, had 

een in the original Bill, and when the 
Bill was before the House of Commons 
it was thrown out. Therefore, although 
in the first instance the Railway Com- 
pany tried to get the benefit of the 
clause, the House would not allow them 
to have it; and when they were ques- 
tioned upon the subject when the Bill 
was before the House of Lords, their 
Chairman said that he had no fear about 
being able to raise the money, whether 
the Standing Order was enforced or not. 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 
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He added that the Company probably 
might have a little more trouble in per- 
suading people to subscribe; but that 
was all. What had been the result? 
The Company got the Bill without that 
clause, and they had not been able, 
during the last three years, to persuade 
people that this was such a good under- 
taking that they ought to invest their 
money in it. If any hon. Member would 
look at the Preamble of the Bill now 
before the House, he would find that 
the Railway Company had itself inserted 
that fact in the Bill. They said— 

‘* And whereas by the Act of 1882 it was pro- 
vided (Section 201) that the Company should 
not out of any money by that Act authorized to 
be raised pay interest or dividend to any share- 
holder on the amount of the calls made in re- 
spect of the shares held by him, but that nothing 
in the said Act should prevent the Company 
from paying to any shareholder such interest 
on morey advanced by him beyond the amount 
of the calls actually made as was in conformity 
ee Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, 


The next paragraph said— 


“ And whereas the practical effect of the said 
Section 201 of the Act of 1882 has been to render 
it impossible for the Company to raise any part 
of the capital (other than the Canal capital) 
required for the execution of their authorized 
works, and it is expedient that the said section 
be repealed and the Company be authorized, 
subject to the provisions hereinafter in that 
behalf contained, to pay interest or dividends 
upon the amount nt fl from time to time in 
respect of shares or stock in their capital, and 
for that purpose to raise further money by 
shares or stock as by this Act provided.” 


The Bill now came before the House in 
this way—the Company had obtained a 
railway which they thought would at- 
tract investors. But although it had 
been before the public for three years 
the public refused to invest; and, ac- 
cordingly, the Railway Company had 
arrived at the conclusion that unless 
they could get the insertion of this par- 
ticular clause to enable them to pay in- 
terest out of capital during the con- 
struction of works their undertaking 
was not likely to be a success, The Com- 
pany said that there was a Standing 
Order in existence which would enable 
them to do this, and that they ought to 
have the benefit of it; but he would 
point out that the Standing Order was 
not retrospective; that the original Bill 
had been carefully considered by the 
House ; and that, notwithstanding what 
had fallen from hon. Gentlemen in sup- 
port of the Bill, there was no certainty 
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and no guarantee that if the House 
allowed the second reading to pass, the 
Company would not be in a position to 
buy up the opposition with which it was 
threatened. In that case it would be- 
come an unopposed Bill, and would not 
come under the consideration of a Select 
Committee at all. Therefore, this par- 
ticular question of whether interest was 
to be paid out of capital would run the 
risk of being virtually withdrawn from 
the cognizance of the House. He had 
been glad to hear the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Durham (Sir Joseph 
Pease) take such strong ground, be- 
cause he believed that if they held out 
inducements to people that they were to 
have interest at 4 per cent until the rail- 
way was made, there were a great num- 
ber of persons who did not thoroughly 
understand the matter who would be 
misled. They would invest their money 
in the belief that they were certain to 
receive a fair rate of interest for a good 
many years. He was now speaking en- 
tirely in behalf of a number of persons 
of small means who were constantly 
having prospectuses of this kind sent to 
them. He happened to have been Trustee 
for a number of poor ladies at different 
times, and they had sent to him many 
prospectuses offering them, as an ad- 
ditional inducement to invest, the pay- 
ment of interest at the rate of 4 or 5 per 
cent out of capital during construction. 
What was the result? They invested 
their money, and they received 4 or 5 

r cent during the time the works were 

eing constructed, and then, when they 
expected their income to be increased, 
they found that it was suddenly di- 
minished, and that what they had re- 
ceived in one pocket had been, in reality, 
taken out of another. He thought, as 
a matter of commercial honesty, that 
the House of Commons was bound to 
protect that class of people who were 
s0 easily induced to invest their money 
in these undertakings. He, therefore, 
hoped that the House would assent to 
the Amendment. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was bound to 
say that the main argument used by his 
right hon. Friend was not one which 
had impressed him very strongly. The 
tight hon. Gentleman commenced his 
remarks by telling the House that it 
would be very much better if Parlia- 
ment would prevent Canal Companies 


from being bought up by Railway Com- 
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panies. But that was not the question 
which the House had to consider at the 

resent moment. The Committee of the 

ouse of Commons had, as he under- 
stood, permitted this operation to be 
carried out after a full and adequate 
examination; and, so far as the Bill 
itself was concerned, they were told 
that it made adequate provision for 
keeping up the navigation of the Canal. 
That, however, was not the point which 
the House had to discuss. The main 
argument used by his right hon. Friend 
was that the Company, not having been 
able to persuade people that their under- 
taking was a good one, desired now, in 
order to induce the public to invest, to 
obtain a clause empowering them to pay 
interest on capital during the construc- 
tion of works. Surely his right hon. 
Friend must have a poor idea of the 
intellect of the investing public if he 
imagined that a power of paying 4 per 
cent during the progress of construction 
was likely to convince those who had 
formerly thought the undertaking a bad 
one that it was now a remarkably good 
one. That was the main contention of 
his right hon. Friend ; but he thought it 
was not sufficiently strong to induce the 
House to throw out the Bill. This was 
a Bill in which considerable interest was 
felt in the East End of London upon 
two grounds. In the first place, it 
would connect the Docks in the East 
End with the great railways in a way 
which would prove beneficial to the East 
End of London. There was another 
ground which to his mind, at the pre- 
sent moment, was of even greater im- 
portance. It had already been touched 
upon by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade. Dur- 
ing the present time of distress he had 
several times formed part of deputations 
which had waited upon Ministers of the 
Crown with reference to the employ- 
ment of the working classes ; but it had 
been very properly pointed out by the 
President of the Board of Trade that it 
was impossible for the Government 
themselves to take any step in the direc- 
tion indicated. At the, same time, the 
deputations had been reminded that 
there were ‘great undertakings before 
Parliament which it was hoped would, 
if carried, provide employment for the 
working classes. This was certainly one 
of those undertakings, and he imagined 
that it was in the mind of the right hon. 
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Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade when he gave that advice. It 
was an undertaking which the House of 
Commons had declared to be a good and 
sound one, and one that ought to be 
carried out. Hitherto a difficulty had 
been experienced in raising the neces- 
sary capital, because the Company were 
unable to pay a small percentage of in- 
terest out of capital during the construc- 
tion of works. That had nothing to do 
with the question whether the under- 
taking was good or bad. There was a 
vast number of people who could not 
afford to subscribe to an undertaking 
unless they received some interest in the 
meantime before the scheme was in ope- 
ration, and it was for that reason that 
the capital in this instance had not been 
subscribed. If the Bill were passed, it 
would undoubtedly give ultimate em- 
ployment to a large number of persons. 
It was a good undertaking in itself, and 
he could not imagine that any of the 
arguments which had been used against 
it that day would induce the House of 
Commons to throw out the Bill. 

Sir ARTHUR OTWAY said, he did 
not propose to enter into the merits of 
the Bill, or to discuss the question raised 
by hon. Gentlemen who objected to the 
Bill as to the financial morality of pay- 
ing interest out of capital during con- 
struction; but he must tell his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Durham 
(Sir Joseph Pease) that he was mistaken 
if he supposed that there was a general 
concurrence in the views he had 
expressed. That question had been 
fully investigated by a Committee, which 
had reported to the House. Their Re- 
port showed that their opinion was very 
different from: that which the hon. 
Baronet had expressed. He (Sir Arthur 
Otway) could hardly see anything finan- 
cially immoral in a proposition which 
at the present moment governed com- 
mercial undertakings abroad, and was 
adopted with the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government in _ reference 
to their own Dependencies in India. 
Nor did he propose to enter into the 
other questions which the hon. Baronet 
had brought under the notice of the 
House. is hon. Friend had been 
quite eloquent on behalf of the cooper, 
the painter, the managing clerk, and 
the spinster, who were about to be de- 
luded into investing their money on the 
promise of being paid 5 per cent during 


Mr, Ritchie 
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the construction of the works. His hon. 
Friend was quite in error as to the 
amount proposed to be paid as interest ; 
it was 4 per cent, and not 5. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE said, he had 
been referring to the —— of interest 
under the Hull and Barnsley Bill; and 
he had stated that the proposal to pay 
so high a rate of interest had probably 
induced many investors to subscribe. 

Sm ARTHUR OTWAY said, tho 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) had also been eloquent on behalf 
of certain poor ladies for whom he was 
Trustee; but the point which he (Sir 
Arthur Otway) wished to bring before 
the House was that there was already 
a Standing Order deliberately sanc- 
tioned by a Committee which dealt 
with the subject. This proposal had 
been discussed in connection with seve- 
ral Public Departments, and it was con- 
sidered absolutely necessary to do some- 
thing to prevent the constant violation 
of the Standing Orders of the House. 
When he first took the Office of Chair- 
manof Waysand Means, he found thatthe 
Standing Order was constantly evaded ; 
and after much consideration he came to 
the conclusion that it was desirable, and 
even necessary, to deal with the matter 
by amending the Standing Order. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Durham (Sir Joseph Pease) seemed to 
forget altogether the protection afforded 
to the public by the existing Standing 
Order of the House. The Select Com- 
mittee before whom the Bill would 
come would have it in their power to re- 
fuse their sanction, if they thought fit, to 
the payment of interest out of capital. 
Moreover, a Report of the Board of 
Trade was required, and there was no 
prospect of the public being deceived, or 
for any deception of any kiad, he appre- 
hended, to be practised. All the cireum- 
stances would have to be made known. 
In fact, so far as the public were con- 
cerned, every protection was afforded to 
them by the Standing Orders which 
now existed; and he thought that the 
House, having amended the Standing 
Orders only two years ago, seeing that 
no complaint was made of the way in 
which they worked, would be acting 
most unwisely if they were now to re- 
verse their recent decision. His hon 
Friend had certainly made one statemen 
which, if correct, would be importan 
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He had said that the Bill would be an 
unopposed Bill, and, therefore, that there 
would be no Committee to decide whether 
it was proper that this privilege should 
be conceded or not. That was, no 
doubt, a very important point; and if 
the Bill came before him as an unop- 
posed Bill, all he could say was that a 
measure involving such large and im- 
portant considerations would not be one 
that he would undertake to adjudicate 
upon. Asa matter of fact, however, 
the Bill was not unopposed, and it 
would go upstairs to a Select Committee, 
who would be perfectly competent to 
decide the various questions involved in 
it, and would be able to say whether 
this was an undertaking to which the 
privilege of paying interest during con- 
struction should be applied or not, or 
whether the sanction of the House 
should be refused to it. Therefore, 
there was on this point also no ground 
for the apprehensions of his hon. Friend. 
It was not necessary that he should de- 
tain the House by going into details 
further; but he thought he had said 
sufficient to induce the House to read 
the Bill a second time. 

Mr. HICKS said, that, as one who 
had opposed the Regent’s Canal Bill in 
the first instance, he would ask the in- 
dulgence of the House while he ex- 
plained the ground of his opposition, 
and while he called attention to one or 
two points which had not been fully 
raised. Of late years the House had 
been extremely jealous of the absorp- 
tion of the inland navigation by Railway 
Companies; and in regard to this 
very Company, so recently as 1882, a 
Select Committee refused to sanction 
the payment by it of interest out of 
capital. When the scheme first came 
before the House for the purpose of 
taking possession of the Regent’s Canal, 
and converting it into a railway, an op- 
position was raised to it on the ground 
that if this Canal, the head of all the 
English navigation, were once allowed 
to fall into the hands of the Railway 
Company, the North, North-East, and 
West of England would be cut off 
from the Metropolis. It was then said 
that the great object.of the promoters 
of the Bill was to make a cheap rail- 
way for the purpose of taking the 
labouring classes from the East End 
of London into cheaper districts, where 
they would be able to reside more 
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economically, and enjoy purer air. On 
the faith of that re tation the 
House passed a Bill, and it went to 
a Select Committee, who, in consenting 
to the measure, refused their sanction 
to the clause for the payment of interest 
out of capital. That was in the year 
1882. What had happened since? In 
the very next year, this Company, 
which professed to make a railway for 
the purpose of carrying passengers at a 
cheap rate, came to the House to ask 
for fresh powers to enable them to raise 
their rates and charges for carrying 
goods. Thus they tore a portion of the 
mask from their faces. It was still, 
however, to be a goods line or a pas- 
sengers’ line, and nothing was said 
about the way in which the money was 
to be raised. But now, at the end of 
three years, finding that they had been 
unable to raise the money, they came 
again to Parliament and asked for power 
to override another important Rule of 
the House, which prevented them from 
paying interest out of capital during 
the construction of works. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade told the House that 
they ought to grant this privilege for 
two reasons, one of which was that the 
principle was sanctioned in connection 
with foreign undertakings, and the se- 
cond that it was also done in connection 
with the East India Railways. He did 
not think the House ought to be 
governed by foreign precedents; and as 
to the East India Railways, unless he 
was very much misinformed, the divi- 
dends were not guaranteed during con- 
struction, but were guaranteed in per- 
petuity after the construction was com- 
plete. He therefore failed to see what 
that argument had to do with the case. 
It was an attempt to throw dust in the 
eyesof the House. This was a proposal 
to pay dividends out of capital during 
the construction of therailway; but there 
was no guarantee whatever of any pay- 
ment after the works were completed. 
Then, again, another reason assigned 
by the President of the Board of Trade, 
and a reason supported by his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets (Mr. Ritchie), was that there were 
a great many persons out of employment 
in London to whom the construction of 
this railway would give employment. 
They all knew that there were many of 
the working classes out of employment 
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much to be lamented. But, he would 
ask, was this the first time that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had heard that the 
working classes were suffering from want 
of employment? Had it never occurred 
to the right hon. Gentleman, or to Her 
Majesty’s Government, that there was 
another way of getting out of that diffi- 
culty? Had they never heard of the great 
distress which prevailed amongthose who 
suffered from the Sugar Bounties; and 
would not the Government at once seek 
in their Budget to put a duty upon 
foreign sugar? By so doing they would 
give abundant employment, and very 
much relieve the deticit which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had to meet—a 
deficit which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister had described as 
** grossly immoral.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to confine himself to 
the Question before the House. 

Mr. HICKS apologized for appear- 
ing to have wandered from the sub- 
ject, and said, that he was only re- 
plying to the remark of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade that the Bill would find em- 
ployment for a large number of the 
working classes. What he ventured to 
ventured to say was, that if they could 
find employment for the sugar industries 
by not allowing sugar to come in upon 
foreign bounties, the labourer of the 
East End of London would find abundant 
employment and the deficit would be 
avoided. 

Mr. GILES said, he had had some 
little experience of public Companies, 
and he ventured to protest against the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Durham (Sir Joseph Pease) upon 
general principles. If it were adopted it 
would put a stop to the progress of all 
public Companies. The hon. Baronet 
said that he brought it forward in the 
interest of the innocent and unwary, 
who might be deceived into subscribing 
to these public Companies if interest 
were guaranteed during the progress of 
works. But there were £700,000,000 
subscribed to railways on similar prin- 
ciples, the holders of which must all 
have been innocents when they sub- 
scribed. The large and wealthy Railway 
Companies had no occasion to exercise 
this privilege, as when they wanted to 
carry out new lines they borrowed money 
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and paid interest thereon from the date 
of borrowing, which practically amounted 
to the same thing as that of new Com- 
panies paying interest during construc- 
tion. 

Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 187; Noes 
117 : Majority 70.—(Div. List, No. 145.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 
——— 

LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—LON. 
DONDERRY ASSIZES—SPECIAL 
JURORS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many special jurors were sum- 
moned by Sheriff Mr. Thomas Cham- 
bers for last Derry Assizes; how many 
cases were to be tried; what was the 
character of the attendance; and, did 
Mr. Baron Dowse and Lord Justice 
Fitzgibbon make any comments on the 
subject ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
The Sheriff informs me that 48 special 


jurors were summoned, and that the 


attendance was a fair average. There 
were six special jury cases to be tried. 
Mr. Baron Dowse made some observa- 
tions on the difficulty of getting a jury; 
but the Sheriff explains that the diffi- 
culty arose from the fact that both 
Courts were trying special jury cases at 
the same time, and that the right of 
challenge had been fully exercised in 
both cases. 

Mr. HEALY: Would not the right 
hon. Gentleman consider the question of 
applying to one of the learned Judges 
for the information instead of to the 
Sheriff? The Sheriff is the person whose 
conduct is impugned. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I do not think that is necessary. 

Mr. LEWIS: Is not 48 the statuta- 
ble number of jurors ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I cannot say. 


VACCINATION (FRANCE)—MORTALITY 
ARISING FROM THE OPERATION AT 
VILLEFRANCHE D’AVEYRON. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
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ther the attention of his Department has 
been called to the announcement of a 
vaccination disaster at Villefranche 
d’Aveyron, in France, in La Ligne news- 

aper, dated 23rd March last, where it 
is reported that, of forty young people 
vaccinated by one medical man, nine 
died within forty-eight hours after the 
operation ; if not, will he be so good as 
to make inquiry into the case ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL (who re- 
plied) said: We were not aware of any 
such statement in the French newspaper 
referred to. If the hon. and learned 
Member will furnish us with a state- 
ment of the facts on trustworthy au- 
thority, we will consider whether any 
inquiry is necessary. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS)— 
SMALL POX AT WEST HAM. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to 
the prevalence of small pox in the sub- 
district of West Ham; whether the 
death rate has reached the rate of nearly 
7,000 per million; whether the inhabi- 
tants of the district are vaccinated as 
numerously as in any district in or near 
London ; whether 3,000 per million is 
assumed to have been the rate of mor- 
tality from small pox in the last cen- 
tury ; and, whether, in fact, some defect 
in sanitary precautions is the cause of 
such disease and mortality ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL (who re- 
plied) said: We are aware that there has 
been a severe epidemic of small pox in 
the West Ham sub-district. The popu- 
lation of the district increased from 
44,000 in 1871 to 101,000 in 1881, and 
is now very much larger. The number 
of deaths from small pox in the district 
during the present year has been 318. 
There are, however, in the district two 
small pox hospitals, one belonging to 
the Guardians of the West Ham Union, 
and the other to the Managers of the 
Metropolitan Asylum District. A con- 
siderable proportion of the persons who 
died in the district from small pox were 
brought into the district from the out- 
side. The Returns for the last three 
years show that the humber of children 
unaccounted for as regards vaccination 
has been greater than in other districts 
in the neighbourhood of the Metropolis. 
It has been estimated that the rate of 


mortality from small pox in the last cen- 
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tury, during a period of 30 years, was 
3,000 per 1,000,000; but it is obvious 
that no comparison can fairly be made 
between the average death-rate during 
a period of 30 years in the whole of 
England and Wales, and the number of 
deaths in four months during a severe 
epidemic in a particular locality. There 
has been insufficient hospital aecommo- 
Gation in the district; but, apart from 
that, we are not aware that defects in 
sanitary precautions have been the cause 
of the disease and mortality. 


INLAND REVENUE—STAMPS UPON RE- 
CEIPTS IN PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
BY CHEQUE. 

Mr. BARRY asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral, If he will remove a doubt exist- 
ing in commercial circles by saying whe- 
ther payment of an account of over £2 
by cheque, payable to order, obviates 
the necessity of using a receipt stamp ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, a stamp 
was required to be affixed to the account 
under the circumstances referred to in 
the Question. 


BOROUGH FUNDS ACT—EXTENSION 
TO IRELAND. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is his intention to redeem 
the pledge given by the Irish Govern- 
ment to introduce a Bill to extend the 
Borough Funds Act to Ireland ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
The Government are prepared to sup- 
port the Bill which the hon. Member 
has brought in on this question, subject 
to an Amendment which I believe the 
hon. Member does not object to. 

Mr. GRAY: Owing to the Bill being 
blocked, will the right hon. Gentleman 
consider whether he can give me some 
facilities to press forward the Bill ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
I cannot make a promise ; but I will be 
very glad to assist the hon. Member. 


COLLECTOR GENERAL OF RATES, 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, How 
long the office of Collector General of 
Rates in Dublin has been vacant; and, 
when the Government intend to intro- 
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duce a Bill to amend the Collection of 
Rates Act, Dublin? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
A temporary appointment was made to 
the post of Collector General of Rates 
in Dublin pending the probability of 
legislation affecting the duties of the 
Office. The Government have not for- 

tten their promise to bring in a Bill 

ealing with this subject; but I am not 
yet in a position to fix the date at which 
it will be introduced. 

Mr. GRAY: I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he also bears 
in mind the undertaking given that the 
present temporary appointment should 
not be made permanent until the Bill is 
introduced ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Oh, certainly. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — PRO- 
CEEDINGS FOR ALLEGED TRESPASS 
AT JOHNSTOWN, CO. KILKENNY. 
Mr. MARUM asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Whether his attention has been directed 

to, or any report received from the local 

constabulary, concerning extraordinary 
proceedings that have recently taken 

lace in the police district of Johnstown, 
in the county of Kilkenny, that is to 
say, that Mr. Den. Keatinge, of Woods- 
fift, a deputy lieutenant and magistrate 
of the county, is in occupation of cer- 
tain holdings surrounding his demesne 
from which the tenants have been 
evicted some two or three years ago; 
that the boundary fences of the same 
are in a very defective condition, render- 
ing them liable to the trespass of stock ; 
that Mr. Keatinge, and his son Mr. 

Morris Keatinge, holding a Oommis- 

sion in one of Her Majesty’s Regiments 

of the Line, together with a large posse 
of bailiffs, proceeded from their resi- 
dence about midnight to those holdings, 
and distrained certain donkeys, goats, 
and sheep trespassing thereon; that 
they escorted those animals to the 
various residences of the owners, and 
knocked violently at their doors about 
one o’clock a.m, some of whom were 
thus coerced to pay the regulation tres- 

ass fines then and there to this local 
justice, and others, not having cash in 
their houses, remained indoors, where- 
upon a large and continued uproar en- 
sued, and the doors of the dwelling- 
houses were battered and defaced, and, 
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in some portions, smashed in; that es- 
pecially the residence of the National 
school teacher of Grane, Mr. Maher, 
was similarly visited, and trespass for 
donkeys demanded ; and that, owing to 
the difficulty of arousing the sleeping 
inmates, shouting and screeching and 
other noises were made use of, to the 
disturbance and terror of the inhabi- 
tants of the entire locality, extending 
over a considerable area, and finally the 
teacher himself was assailed in abusive 
language, and threatened with eviction; 
and, whether, even if such distresses are 
held legal, such unusual mode of pro- 
ceeding, fraught with danger to the 
public peace, and adopted by a justice 
of the petty sessions district in which 
these dwelling-houses are situate, will 
be brought under the notice of the Lord 
Chancellor or Lords Commissioners of 
the Great Seal. 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
I have directed the police, who had no 
knowledge of the alleged proceed- 
ings, to make inquiries into the matter ; 
but I have not yet received their Re- 
port. 


ARMY (INDIA)—THE BENGAL CAVALRY 
—OUTBREAK OF GLANDERS, 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether it 
is true, as stated in The United Service 
Gazette, that glanders again prevail 
among the horses of the 6th Bengal 
Lancers; whether the 6th Bengal 
Lancers is the same regiment that 
arrived glandered in Egypt in the cam- 
paign of 1882, and which, on the disease 
being identified by the English veterinary 
officers, was ordered away from the scene 
of operations lest it should infect the rest 
of the Cavalry; whether it is the regi- 
ment to which was attributed the infec- 
tion with glanders of the 7th Dragoon 
Guards; whether he has yet received 
any report respecting the European 
officer and men of the regiment fatally 
infected with glanders on the voyage of 
the 6th Bengal Lancers from Egypt to 
India, concerning whom he promised in- 
quiry on March 5th 1883; whether the 
regiment has ever been free from glan- 
ders since it was despatched, infected, 
for service in Egypt; and, what is the 
pay of the salootrees to whom, as he ex- 
plained to the House on March 5th 1883, 
the veterinary care of the Bengal Native 

trusted ? 


Cavalry is en 
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Mr. J. K. CROSS: The Government 
of India has been asked by telegram 
whether the 6th Bengal Cavalry has 
ever been free from glanders, or whe- 
ther glanders has again broken out. 
The 6th Bengal Cavalry is the regiment 
of which one troop was glandered in 
Egypt during the Campaign of 1882, 
and it is the regiment to which was im- 
= the infection of the 7th Dragoon 

uards. The Report asked for in March, 
1883, arrived in June of that year, and 
is at the service of my hon. Friend. 
The deceased officer (Major Logan) had 
nothing to do with the 6th Bengal 
Cavalry ; he belonged to the 7th Bengal 
Infantry. No Cavalry horses were on 
board the ship in which he returned to 
India; and he died about two months 
after landing. Sir Anthony Home, the 
Surgeon General of Her Majesty’s Forces 
in India, having investigated the case, 
reported that, in his opinion, Major 
Logan’s death was not due to glanders. 
Though the Government instituted in- 
quiry, no case of a Native having con- 
tracted glanders could be traced. The 
pay of a salootree is 38 rupees a 
month. 


LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACT, 1883— 
ANNUAL REPAYMENTS. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, If he is 
aware that the different Boards of Guar- 
dians in Ireland who have borrowed 
money from the Treasury for the pur- 
pose of building cottages under the La- 
bourers’ (Ireland) Act, are still debited 
in their bonds with the annual sum of 
five pounds seven shillings and two pence 
for every hundred pounds for a term 
of thirty-five years, notwithstanding the 
assurance given in March last that the 
Treasury had reduced the repayments 
of these loans to four pounds sixteen 
shillings and two pence per annum for 
every hundred pounds for the term above 
stated; and, if so, what steps he will 
take to get these loans brought under 
the amended terms ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: As I informed the 
hon. Member on the 4th of March last, 
the promised reduction in the rate of in- 
terest was conditional on the passing of 
the amending Bill of the Government. 
The Treasury would not be justified in 
risking the longer term and lower rate 
of interest except upon the improved 
arrangements proposed in that Bill. If 
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the hon. Member wishes to obtain early 
advantage of the reduction, I should re- 
commend him to use his influence with 
the three hon. Members opposite me 
who have blocked the Bill. As the Bill 
is the result of the labours of a Select 
Committee of the House, I would appeal 
to those hon. Members to withdraw their 
block. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN: Will the Bill be 
retrospective ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: No. 

Mr. T. P.O*CONNOR: If the blocks 
are removed, will the Government press 
on the Bill ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: I think so. I am 
told so. 

Mr. T. P. O° CONNOR said, he wished 
to asked the Leader of the Opposition, 
in reference to the statement of the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury that the Govern- 
ment were precluded from ee the 
Labourers’ Bill owing to the action of 
three hon. Members of the Conservative 
Party, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man would use his influence with these 
three hon. Members to cease their oppo- 
sition to the Bill, which was founded on 
the Report of a Select Committee that 
included Conservative Members? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
have no knowledge of the matter. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION COMMISSION 
(IRELAND)—THE LATE LORD 
O’HAGAN, 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Commissioners of National 
Education have decided to allow a Re- 
turn of their attendances at the Board 
Meetings to appear in their Annual Re- 
port; and, whether any appointment 
has yet been made to the place at the 
Board vacated by the death of Lord 
O’Hagan ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion have decided not to publish any 
such Return as that suggested in the 
first part of this Question. No appoint- 
ment has yet been made to the Board in 
the place of Lord O’ Hagan. 

rn. SEXTON: Why do the Commis- 
sioners refuse to give the information 
given last year ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I am only informed that they do not 
consider it wise to do it. 
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POST OFFICE—RURAL LETTER 
CARRIERS —BOOT AND SHOE MONEY. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Postmaster 
General, What steps will be taken to 
0 the rural postmen of the United 

ingdom with boots or boot money ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The idea 
of supplying postmen with boots has 
never been entertained ; and there is no 
intention of taking any steps in the 
direction indicated. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) — 
NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS—RE- 
TIRING PENSIONS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Government will consider a 
transfer of the grant of about £7,000 
annually made for payment of retiring 
allowances to Irish National Teachers 
(and now about being withdrawn from 
that fund) to the fund appropriated for 
the purpose of the National Teachers’ 
Pension Scheme ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It appears that since 1856 Parliament 
has voted annually a sum to enable the 
Commissioners of Education to award 
gratuities to incapacitated teachers. 
When the Pension Fund — which is 
quite independent of Parliamentary con- 
trol—was started in 1879, with a large 
capital sum from the Church surplus, it 
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teachers to join it. A certain number of 
them elected not to do so; and it is for the 
purpose of providing for these cases that 
the annual Parliamentary grant is kept 
up. The sum estimated for the present 
year is £1,800. It is intended to con- 
tinue this provision only so long as there 
is a necessity for it; but the proposal of 
the hon. Member is that the Govern- 
ment should deprive a certain number 
of the teachers of their retiring gratui- 
ties, and, at the same time.; make a 
fundamental change in the principle of 
the pension scheme by tacking on to it 
an annual Parliamentary grant. The 
Government could not agree to such a 
proposal. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — PEN- 
SIONS—CASE OF SERGEANT- 
INSTRUCTOR LYNE. 

Viscount LEWISHAM asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he 
is aware that the additional pension 
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awarded to Sergeant Instructor Lyne, 
late of the Royal Marines, under War 
Office Regulations, which pension he, 
in October last year, after a delay of 
over six months, stated would be in- 
creased as soon as the necessary Order 
in Council had been obtained, has not 
yet been paid; and, whether an Order 
in Council has only recently been issued, 
although in October last year the War 
Office had already submitted the case to 
the Admiralty, curtly stating that the 
pension will not be increased; and, if 
so, what are the reasons assigned by 
the Admiralty for not complying with 
the award of the War Office ? 

Mr. CAINE (who replied) said: 
Orders have been issued for the payment 
to Sergeant Lyne of the additional pen- 
sion of 8d. a-day. There was a misun- 
derstanding at the Admiralty as to the 
precise amount of additional pension 
payable under the Regulations of the 
War Office, which caused delay; but 
the additional pension will be awarded 
retrospectively, so that Sergeant Lyne 
will not be a loser. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What scale of remuneration the Local 
Government propose to allow to Poor 
Law officials under the Registration 


Mr. SEXTON also asked whether, 
on the introduction of the Lodger Fran- 
chise in 1868, the remuneration for ad- 
ditional duties in that year of the Clerks 
of the Peace, Town Clerks, and Clerks 
of Unions in Ireland was defrayed by 
the Treasury, under 31 and 32 Vic. 
c. 112, s. 27; and, if so, what was the 
amount so paid ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
In reply to the Questions of the hon. 
Members for Monaghan and Sligo, a 
statement will be made on Monday of 
the course the Government intend to 
take on this subject ; and with reference 
to the hon. Member for Sligo’s Question, 
I would say that we have before us the 
precedent to which he refers. 

Mr. SEXTON: Are the matters in 
my Question correctly stated ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Not quite. 

Mr. HEALY: I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman has understood 
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the bearing of my Question. I do not 
mean to ask whether it will be a local 
rate or an Imperial charge; but what 
will be the scale fixed under the Sche- 
dule in the Act? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 


I think it would be more convenient to 
make a statement on the whole question 
on Monday. I am not in a position to 
say at present what scale the Local Go- 
vernment Board will lay down. 


POST OFFICE—MADAGASCAR. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Post- 
master General, Whether, in view of 
the serious complaints of the British 
residents in Madagascar as to the infre- 
quent and irregular delivery of the mails 
from England, and as to the inability of 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Tamatave to 
afford relief, he will take steps to place 
the postal communication between this 
Country and Madagascar, as far as pos- 
sible, on a more satisfactory basis ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I am very 
sorry that the mails for Madagascar are 
not delivered with the frequency and 
regularity which the British residents in 
that place could desire; but we avail 
ourselves of the only opportunity that 
at present exists—namely, that of the 
monthly French Packet—to send the 
mails. To establish an independent 
British Mail Service would be very costly ; 
and the small amount of correspondenve 
sent to Madagascar would not justify 
Her Majesty’s Government in incurring 
such an expense as would be necessary 
on this account. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT—ADMISSION OF SOLDIERS TO 
THE FRANCHISE. 


Mr. LEAHY asked Mr. Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the statement made by 
the clerk of the Naas Union, as reported 
in The Leinster Leader of the 4th instant, 
that the married soldiers occupying huts 
in the Military Encampment at the 
Curragh, in the county of Kildare, are 
entitled to be put on the voters’ list; 
and, whether this is a correct interpre- 
tation of the purpose of the Franchise 
Act and the Registration Bill ? 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): It is not 
quite possible for me, under the present 
circumstances, to state whether married 
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soldiers are entitled to be registered. I 
cannot answer that “Question without 
being aware of the special circumstances 
of the case. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
ENGLISH OFFICERS—PAY AND STORES. 


Mr. ARCHDALE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Is it a fact that the 
boat lanterns and filters have been taken 
from the officers in the summer camps 
in the Soudan, on the ground that they 
were only intended for the men, and 
that the officers were to supply them- 
selves with those articles out of their 
field allowance ; whether any provisions 
have been made to enable them to do 
so; and, is it a fact that when serving 
to the south of Wady Halfa the officers 
of the Egyptian Army’s pay is doubled, 
while no addition is made to the pay of 
the British Army ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER (who re- 
plied) said: I am sorry to say that at 
the War Office we have no information 
on the subject to which the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question refers. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN: Will the 
Secretary of State make inquiries ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: I will 
make inquiries as to the third Question ; 
but as to the other two, they will pro- 
bably be rectified on complaints being 
made by the officers themselves. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—POLICE 
FORCE AT ESKER. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the police 
stations at Esker, between Bangher and 
Clonfert, are charged as extra police; 
and, if so, what is the nature of their 
duty ; and, what are the circumstances 
which render it necessary that the dis- 
trict in question should be burdened 
with an extra police force ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The police at Esker Station are not 
charged as extra police to the locality ; 
and their duties do not differ from those 
of the men at any other station in the 
county. 


POST OFFICE—PROFESSOR 
8. P. THOMPSON’S VALVE TELEPHONE. 
Mr. KENNY asked the Postmaster 
General, If, since October 1884, he has 
had an opportunity of examining the 
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valve telephone of Professor 8. P. 
Thompson; and, if so, what Report 
have the officials of the Post Office made 
upon it ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: No oppor- 
tunity has been given to the officials of 
the Post Office up to the present time of 
examining the valve telephone of Pro- 
fessor Thompson. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) — CON. 
TAMINATION OF DRINKING WATER 
BY THE POLICE AT ORANMORE. 


Cotonzt NOLAN asked the Chief Se- 
eretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If the police at Oranmore lately 
made a drain from the barrack cesspool 
into the stream from which the inhabi- 
tants of Oranmore draw their drinking 
water; if the Local Officer of Health 
and the Board of Guardians strongly 
objected to this contamination of the 
drinking water, and if the Board of 
Guardians succeeded in closing up this 
drain ; if the inhabitants of Oranmore 
celebrated this stoppage of the pollution 
by assembling at the drain and playing 
music; if, upon this, the police prose- 
cuted, under the Prevention of Crime 
Act, the Local Officer of Health and 
some others, and if the magistrates dis- 
missed the summons ; if he would direct 
that, for the future, the Crimes Act 
should not be used against people who, 
in their anxiety for pure water, assem- 
bled in a manner disliked by the Con- 
stabulary ; and, if he would inform the 

lice that cases of this kind had better 

e dealt with under the ordinary Civil 
Law? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I must ask the hon. and gallant Member 
to give me Notice of this Question, 
which appeared on the Paper for the 
first time to-day. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE— 
EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 


Mr. DUCKHAM asked the Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether 
it is correct that an outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease has occurred at 
Kelleythorpe, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, as announced in The 7imes 
of Tuesday last; and, if so, whether 
the origin of the outbreak is known; 
and, whether the further report in The 
Times of yesterday of another outbreak 


Mr. Kenny 
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at Hale, in Lancashire, is correct ; and, 
if so, whether the origin of that out- 
break is known? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : an outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease was reported on 
Monday, April 27, on a farm at Kelley- 
thorpe, near Driffield, in a herd of 140 
cattle, of which 23 were reported to be 
affected. The sick animals are now 
nearly recovered, and no extension of 
the disease has occurred. The origin of 
the outbreak is not known. In refer- 
ence to the alleged outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease at Hale, it appears 
that the disease is pleuro-pneumonia, 
which was detected in a herd of 75 
cattle on the 24th of April. One animal 
is reported to have been attacked. 

Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked whether the published statement 
was true, that an outbreak of pleuro- 
pneumonia had occurred in Boston, and 
that 140 cattle had had to be destroyed, 
involving a loss of £2,800 ? 


Mr. TREVELYAN : I am not sure 
as to the number; and I would rather 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
give me Notice of the Question. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS BILLS. 
Mr. GREGORY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he is aware 
of the difficulty that must arise in carry- 
ing out the registration of persons en- 
titled to vote in counties under the new 
franchise, unless the operations of the 
clerks of the peace and overseers in the 
different districts are facilitated by the 
early passing of the Registration Bill; 
and, whether he can give an opportunity 
for the consideration of that measure as 

oy from the Select Committee ? 
rn. GLADSTONE: I am quite aware 
that the hon. Member opposite has very 
good foundation for putting this Ques- 
tion, and we are most anxious not to 
lose a moment in proceeding with the 
Registration Bill—l mean any moment 
such as is fairly at our disposal for the 
purpose. In truth, nothing but the con- 
sideration of that urgency would justify 
our ceasing to proceed with the Report of 
the Parliamentary Elections (Redistri- 
bution) Bill. What we propose is, to go 
on to-night with the Irish and Scotch 
Registration Bills, with a good hope 
that we may be able to dispose of those 
measures at the present Sitting. If we 
should not so dispose of them to-night, 
we shall go forward with them on Mon- 
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day, and do what may remain neces- 
sary so far as the Committee stage is 
concerned. But there was an arrange- 
ment last night that, if it were not an 
inconveniently late hour, the Report of 
the Vote of Credit should be brought 
on. Probably it may be wished that 
that should not be long postponed. The 
arrangement failed last night in conse- 
quence of the prolongation of the debate 
on the Financial Statement of my right 
hon. Friend; and therefore we should 
be quite willing to adhere to the same 
arrangement for Monday night, and not 
proceed with the consideration of the 
Registration Bill later than 10 o’clock, 
in order to bring up the Report on the 
Vote of Credit. After that we should 
wish to proceed at the earliest moment 
with the English Registration Bill, the 
urgency being very great. Indeed, I 
am informed that the operation of re- 
gistration cannot be efficiently per- 
formed if there is any serious delay in 
the passing of those Bills. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
do not quite understand what the right 
hon. Gentleman contemplates in regard 
to the English Registration Bill. I 
understood him to say that if the Scotch 
and Irish Registration Bills were finished 
to-night, the English Registration Bill 
would be taken first on Monday, with 
the intention of suspending the discus- 
sion upon it at 10 o’clock. But supposing 
the Scotch Bill, which stands second to- 
day, is not finished to-night, will it be 
taken first on Monday? If so, does the 
right hon. Gentleman propose to take 
the English Registration Bill after the 
Scotch Bill on Monday, or will he be 
disposed to take the Report of the Vote 
of Credit ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly; we 
shall be very glad—and we believe it to 
be in the public interest, if it should be 
generally satisfactory to the House—to 
proceed with all the three Registration 
Bills in succession in the stage of Com- 
mittee. At the same time, we desire to 
consult the convenience of the House as 
to the mode of proceeding. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: It 
will be very inconvenient if there is no 
definite statement as to what is really to 
be done on Monday ; because, when the 
Committee on the Irish Registration 
Bill arrived at a certain decision last 
Friday, the Prime Minister moved to 
report Progress on the ground of the 
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very important change made in the Bill, 
stating that he desired to have time to 
consider the matter, and to convey to 
the House the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. That was an im- 
portant announcement ; and this evening 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant has informed us that the state- 
ment will not be made until Monday, as 
I understood, upon the English Regis- 
tration Bill. At any rate, my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Devon 
(Sir Massey Lopes) has given Notice 
that he will raise on the English Regis- 
tration Bill precisely the same question 
which was considered of such grave im- 
portance by the Prime Minister when 
decided against the Government on the 
Irish Registration Bill. All we ask for 
is full notice when the English Registra- 
tion Bill is really to be taken, in order 
that so important a matter may be fairly 
discussed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have said al- 
ready that we wish to consult the 
convenience of the House; and we are 
very desirous, if the House should be so 
disposed, to go forward with these 
measures. It is quite true, as the right 
hon. Gentleman has said, that I deemed 
it necessary to take time, in consequence 
of the vote which was given the other 
night on the Irish Registration Bill. 
We have taken time to examine the 
matter, and we have observed what 
happened in 1868, and we are prepared 
to make a proposal which we believe 
will be equitable and suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. I apprehend, 
as regards the reference lately made to 
the 6th clause, that that clause having 
been amended in Committee on the Bill 
cannot be again taken up. We must 
go forward with the clauses, and any- 
thing to be done with the Irish Bill 
must be done on the Report. Should 
the statement of the Government not 
be satisfactory to the House at large on 
Monday, we should certainly make no 
attempt to force the English Registration 
Bill on that day, but would postpone it 
till Tuesday. 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
after what hour the Scotch Registration 
Bill would not be taken that night? 
He would remind the House that the 
Bill was only circulated on the morn- 
ing of the day on which it was read a 
second time, and that a promise was 
given that an opportunity would be 
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given in Committee for discussing the 
various points arising. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked whether, 
if the Bill came on that night, the Go- 
vernment would defer taking the new 
clauses, which were very important, and 
of which the Lord Advocate had placed 
no fewer than six on the Paper that 
morning ? 

Mx. GLADSTONE said, the Lord 
Advocate would be better able than he 
was to answer those Questions. He had 
had no communication with his right 
hon. and learned Friend on the subject. 
At the same time, he understood there 
was a general unity of feeling prevail- 
ing with regard to the Scotch Bill, and 
if that was so they should be disposed 
to go forward with it. If that was not 
so, however, he did not think the Lord 
Advocate would press the matter unduly 
at an inconvenient hour. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER : Do I rightly 
understand the right hon. Gentleman 
to state that in the event of any matter 
of controversy arising on the English 
Registration Bill it will be placed as 
the first Order on Tuesday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That isso. On 
Monday we will not proceed with it if 
our statement should not be satisfactory 
to the House. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: And it will be 
the first Order ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think I may 
say it would be the first Order on Tues- 
day. 

Stk HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
that, seeing the Lord Advocate now in 
his place, he would ask whether it was 
the intention of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to proceed with the 
Scotch Bill at any hour that night; or 
whether, considering the understanding 
given out on the occasion of the second 
reading, that due opportunity would be 
given for discussing the points that 
might arise, it would be postponed ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that if there was any- 
thing really contentious in the Bill, of 
which he was not aware, they should 
be glad to defer to the wishes of the 
House. He did not believe it would 
be found that there was anything con- 
tentious. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: Will 
the Bill come on at any hour? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur): Yes. 


Sir ILerbert Maxwell 
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Mr. HEALY asked whether the pro- 
posal in regard to the double lodger 
qualification was peculiar to Scotland ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr): No, Sir. The pro 
simply adopts the words of the English 
Registration Act. It was introduced in 
the English Act in 1878, and we merely 
propose to apply the same to Scotland. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Solicitor 
General for Ireland whether he would 
insert a similar provision in the Irish 
Act ? 


| No reply. } 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL. 


SmrSTAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked, 
Whether it was to be clearly:understood 
that the second reading of the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill would be taken 
on Thursday week ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers), in reply, said, 
that the second reading would be taken 
on Thursday week, and the Bill would be 
in the hands of Members in a few days. 


CENTRAL ASIA—AFGHANISTAN, 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to ask the Prime Minister whether 
any news has been received from Afghan- 
istan ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I am 
not aware that any information has 
been received. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o— 
REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—{Brxxz 110.) 

(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Solicitor General 

Sor Ireland.) 4 
commiTrEe. [ Progress 24th April. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 


Mr. HEALY rose to a point of Order. 
He wished to ask whether the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was correct in 
stating that the Question, ‘‘ That Clause 
6 be added to the Bill,” had not yet 
been disposed of ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said that it would still be necessary to 
put that Question. 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
remarked that the clause as it now 
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stood was perfect nonsense ; and surely, 
if the first part were allowed to stand in 
the Bill, the Government would consent 
to strike out the last four lines, which 
really meant nothing at all. After the 
first part had gone it would be impos- 
sible to retain the last. 

Taz CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
it would be necessary to leave out the 
remainder of the clause, seeing that in 
the shape in which it now stood it was 
notintelligible. What had already been 
done was to omit the first part, upon 
which the second depended. 

Tse SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he would 
be prepared at the proper time to omit 
the remainder of the ciause. 


Amendment proposed, that Clause 6 
be amended by leaving out all the 
words after ‘“‘ Dublin,” in line 21, down 
to the word “ order,”’ in line 26. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
eae to be left out stand part of the 

lause.’ 


Mr. HEALY remarked that what 
had occurred on Thursday week ren- 
dered it undesirable to retain any part 
of the clause. He would ask the Chief 


Secretary if he proposed to bring up a 
new clause ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that on Monday he would be able 
to state what it was the Government 


proposed to do. It would certainly be 
necessary to bring up a new clause. 

Mr. HEALY asked if it would be 
necessary to re-commit the Bill for that 
purpose ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he thought it would be necessary 
to re-commit the Bill. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Clause 6, as amended, stand part 
of the Bill.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, he had intended 
to move the omission of the clause ; but 
after the statement of the Chief Secre- 
tary he did not propose to do so. He 
would suggest, however, that the most 
convenient course would be to strike out 
the clause altogether, so as to enable the 
House to discuss the new clause which 
the Government proposed to bring up in 
Committee. 

Coronet NOLAN said, that a point of 
Order had been raised by the answer of 
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the Chief Secretary. Would it now be 
possible in Committee to put in a new 
clause? His own opinion was that it 
would not be possible in Committee, but 
that it should be done on Report. He 
should like, therefore, to be informed, as 
a point of Order, whether the new clause 
could be inserted in the Bill in Com- 
mittee, either by re-committal or other- 
wise? He thought himself that no 
charge could be imposed upon the Poor 
Law Guardians in Committee. 


Clause struck out. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 7.—(Mr. Campbell- Bannerman. ) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clauses 8 and 9 agreed to. 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
moved, after Olause 5, to insert the 
following clause :— 


(Power to appoint additional revising 
barristers.) 

“The Lord Lieutenant may, if he thinks it 
necessary, appoint one or more barrister or 
barristers, of not less than six years’ standing 
at the bar, to act with the chairman or revising 
barrister of any county or borough in revising 
the list of voters in such county or borough in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-five. 

“The chairman, or revising barrister, and 
the person or persons so appointed, shall arrange 
for the distribution between them of the busi- 
ness of such revision. 

‘* Every barrister so appointed shall have the 
same powers and authorities in every respect in 
regard to such revision as a chairman has under 
the Registration Acts, and shall be paid as 
remuneration for his services, out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament, such sums as the Lord 
Lieutenant, with the consent of the Treasury, 
may determine. 

‘In any county or borough in which more 
revision courts than one are appointed to sit at 
the same time it shall be lawful for the clerk of 
the peace, with the approval of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, to nominate a person to attend before 
any of such courts other than that before which 
such clerk of the peace himself attends, and to 
discharge the duties imposed by law upon the 
clerk of the peace in respect of such revision. 

“The person so appointed shall be paid, out 
of moneys to be provided by Parliament, such 
remuneration for his services as the Lord Chan- 
cellor with the sanction of the Treasury may 
determine.” 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. HEALY said, that this was a 
very important clause; and he wished 
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to remark with regard toit that, while he 
was perfectly content with the action of 
Her Majesty’s Government inintroducing 
a clause for the appointment of these 


additional barristers to assist when it 
was necessary in the work of revision; 
while he considered it was a very proper 
thing for them to do, and that they de- 
served consideration on that account, at 
the same time it was very necessary for 
Irish Members to know who those Revis- 
ing Barristers were to be. If they were to 
assent to the clause without having that 
information, they would be, so to speak, 
“buying a pig in a poke.” The Boun- 
dary Commissioners had been appointed 
without their knowing anything about 
them, and the Nationalist Party were 
now smarting under their action; and 
if those Revising Barristers were ap- 
pointed in the same way they might be 
quite unable to fight any registration 
cases that required to be contested. 
There was nothing which the people in 
Ireland felt so keenly interested in as 
this question of Revising Barristers. 
People were sometimes kept waiting 
about the Court for a week; andif a 
man did not happen to be present when 
his name was called his case was passed 
over, although if, as was sometimes the 
case, the Revising Barrister was a fair 
man, he would allow a little law. In 
his own neighbourhood the Revising 
Barrister was a man of over 80 years of 
age, and quite unable to take cognizance 
of what was going on in Court; and he 
believed that 30 years ago he sentenced 
a man to be hanged for stealing a cow. 
He would like to know who those bar- 
risters were to be? He and his hon. 
Friends did not care very much about 
any of the four Provinces of Ireland in 
this matter except Ulster ; and with re- 
gard to the matter he did not think that 
he should be inclined to throw any ad- 
ditional expense upon the Treasury. 
He thought it would be quite unneces- 
sary to give additional assistance to the 
Revising Barristers, except in places 
where there would be contests; and the 
Government might make up their mind 
that in Munster, Leinster, and Con- 
naught, the people would be put on the 
Electoral Roll en d/oc. But in the Ulster 
counties the case would be very dif- 
ferent. In respect of the other 24 coun- 
ties of Ireland, therefore, he thought the 
Government mightsave their money. In 
the counties of Cavan and Monaghan 


Mr. Healy 
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there would be no fight; but in Tyrone, 
Armagh, Donegal, Derry, the Western 
Division of. Down, and in Fermanagh 
there would be enough work for three 
or four Revising Barristers in each case ; 
every vote would be regarded as if the 
Election itself depended upon it. There- 
fore he repeated that it was in those 
counties in which would arise a conflict 
at election time that the Government 
should provide additional assistance for 
the Revising Barrister. Take the case 
of Mr. Piers White. Well, he was an 
extremely able lawyer for whom he had 
the greatest respect, and certainly well 
qualified fur the position that had been 
assigned to him ; but it was well known 
how political rewards were given in Ire- 
land; and if his appointment dated 
from the time when he jerrymandered 
the divisions of Irish counties, then he 
thought that the people of Ireland would 
have a very strong suspicion in his 
ease. In the same way with regard 
to barristers to be appointed under 
this Act. They had no security for 
the confidence they were asked to place 
in them; they had no guarantee and 
therefore could not trust them; and 
unless they saw their names in black 
and white, and ascertained what kind 
of men were to be appointed, they would 
be passing this clause blindfold. He 
trusted they would have some state- 
ment before the Bill left the House with 
regard to the barristers to be appointed. 
It was a question which affected the 
barristers themselves equally with Irish 
Members, and it was one on which he 
contended that all parties interested 
ought to be satisfied. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was glad that 
the Government had presented to the 
Committee an elastic clause like the pre- 
sent, because it was obvious that, as had 
been pointed out by the hon. and learned 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy), the 
work to be performed by the Revising 
Barrister would vary greatly in the dif- 
ferent counties of Ireland. There were 
some counties in which the work must 
be very laborious, and where in conse- 
quence the work of the Revising Barristers 
would extend over a period of, perhaps, 
six weeks, or, at all events, a consider- 
able time, and unless they gave all the 
assistance they could to the County 
Court Judge he would not be able to 

et through his business at all—it would 
e impossible for him to do the work 
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well. He was glad to see that the Go- 
yernment proposed to take powers not 
to appoint one man only in each county, 
but two or more as they might think fit 
and the exigencies of the work might 
demand ; and he would not be surprised 
if it were found that the provision made 
for some cases, in the first instance, re- 
quired to be considerably supplemented. 
He did not ask the Government to create 
any army of assistance for the County 
Court Judge and burden the country 
with the cost, because it would be pro- 
bably unnecessary ; but there should be 
sufficient assistance to enable him to do 
his business properly. As urged by the 
hon. and learned Member for Monaghan 
there would be strong contests in some 
places in Ireland, and it was likely that 
districts where the Legal Advisers of the 
Crown would seek; election would be 
keenly contested—and it was in such 

laces that additional assistance would 
“ largely required. It was desirable 
that in every place they should have a 
clean Register; and it would not be 
reasonable to expect that the County 
Court Judge should dispose of thousands 
of fresh names that would be put on the 
Register as the result of recent legisla- 
tion without any assistance or extra re- 
muneration. Therefore, where there was 
any kind of political contest, it was for 
the Government to see that the pro- 
vision of the Act of Parliament was ade- 
quately carried out, and that as far as 
might be there was a pure Register, and 
that he said in the interest both of elec- 
toral law in Ireland, and also in the in- 
terest of the County Court Judges. The 
County Court Judges did not receive 
large salaries; they had to performa great 
deal of the judicial work of the country, 
and it would not be fair to give them a 
great increase of work without giving 
them corresponding remuneration, or 
what was the equivalent to it—that was 
to say, taking care that their extra work 
should not be allowed to interfere with 
the remuneration they were in the habit 
of getting and which they had a right 
to expect. With regard to what had 
been said as to putting in the Bill the 
names of 12 barristers of the Irish Bar 
who commanded universal confidence 
amongst Parties in Ireland, if that were 
tobe the settlement of the matter ac- 
cepted by the Government, he would 
wait compliance with it almost with a 
feeling of intense curiosity. He was 
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well acquainted with the Irish Bar and 
had great respect for its members, no 
matter of what creed or politics they 
were. He thought it would hardly be 
possible for the Government to name a 
considerable number of barristers of six 
years’ standing and upwards todischar, 
this duty—at any rate the list would be 
an exhaustive one. He thought that, 
in the first instance, the Government 
should only name as many Assistant 
Barristers as they considered to be abso- 
lutely n , but reserve power to 
themselves to extend the list as far as 
experience showed it to be desirable to 
do so, and that they should waive all 
eg feeling in their selection. There- 
ore, if it should be necessary to move a 
statutory provision in the way indicated, 
he thought it would be well to trust in 
this as in many other cases to the dis- 
cretion of the Executive. The Committee 
were all watching to see that the Govern- 
ment did not appoint rabid partizans on 
any side to exercise this function, and it 
was the duty of the Government to find 
fair men of good professional character 
who would be anxious honestly to carry 
out the provisions of this important Act 
of Parliament. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he did not con- 
sider that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had fairly 
represented the argument of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy). They all 
agreed that some such provision as 
that contained in the present clause 
would be necesary in Ireland in certain 
eases. The number of those cases could 
be ascertained with tolerable certainty. 
He believed that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just spoken 
would not say that, except in the County 
and City of Dublin and in Ulster, there 
would be any contest between the two 
English Parties. The general impres- 
sion in Ireland was, that neither the 
Liberal nor the Tory Party would be 
interested to any extent in any election 
outside Ulster, except that in the county 
of Dublin. He did not think that in 
the other cases the work of the Revis- 
ing Barristers would be great, or that 
the salaries of the County Court Judges 
need be ‘increased. He believed that, 
except in the case of Dublin, they would 
be able to get through their business 
without extra remuneration. In Ulster 
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they would require assistance—particu- 
larly in respect of those counties with 
regard to which questions had been 
raised in that House during the passage 
of the Parliamentary Elections (Redis- 
tribution) Bill—that was to say, the 
counties that had been jerrymandered 
in order to procure a Party triumph. 
In those counties thousands of people 
would flood the Registers—objections 
would be taken on various grounds to 
many of them, and the work of revision 
would be protracted, and the County 
Court Judge would want assistance. 
Probably about 10 appointments would 
be requisite in Ireland. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman thought that the 
Government should not put the names 
in the Bill; but the Irish Members had 
never asked for that. They asked that 
before the Bill passed out of the hands 
of Parliament the names should be com- 
municated to the House ; or, if the actual 
names were not communicated to the 
House, at any rate that a list should 
be made out on the assumption that 10 
appointments were to be made, and that 
they should have a list of, say, 20 names 
out of which the Government would 
make their selection. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman thought it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
get a dozen names of barristers whose 
appointment would not provoke general 
hostility; he (Mr. Sexton) believed it 
would not be difficult to get the names 
of such persons, especially amongst those 
barristers of more than six years’ stand- 
ing whose political passions, it was only 
reasonable to suppose, had been some- 
what mellowed by time. Did the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman mean to 
say that those men could not be found? 
There were more than 400 practising 
barristers in Ireland, and surely there 
were a dozen men amongst them who 
had not taken up any violent position 
in politics, and who, although they 
should not command general confidence, 
might at least be appointed by the Go- 
vernment without provoking hostility. 
He asked whether the Government 
would not make the arrangement pro- 
posed, and submit a list to the House 
of persons to assist the County Court 
Judges in Ireland? The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had made a sug- 
gestion which he (Mr. Sexton) regarded 
as worthless, and which he thought the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman him- 
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self sus was not very valuable. He 
had spoken of the check that would be 
afforded by public opinion. But of what 
use had public opinion been to them? 
Irish Members had been trying through- 
out the passage of the Parliamentary 
Elections (Redistribution) Bill to reverse 
the tricks of the Boundary Commis- 
sioners in jerrymandering the counties 
in the North of Ireland. They had 
public opinion with them—they had 75 
per cent of the Irish electorate with 
them ; but public opinion was of no use 
to them as a check on power, and it was 
so, because, as the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman knew, the check of public 
opinion was perfectly worthless when- 
ever a Party cry was raised on any 
question in Ireland. Now, Irish Mem- 
bers on those |Benches could not accept 
the check of public opinion, for the 
reason that it did not operate in that 
House; and the only security they could 
accept as being in any way satisfactory 
was the security that would be afforded 
by a list of unexceptionable barristers 
under the Government guarantee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, he was afraid that what the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had 
suggested was hardly practicable; he 
did not know that the course proposed 
by the hon. Member had been followed 
in any case of the kind. Where Com- 
missioners were specially mentioned in 
Bills the case was altogether different; 
but certainly he could not find that 
there was any precedent for doing what 
was now asked for, where it was merely 
laid down that certain additional officials 
should be appointed in order to carry 
out general duties prescribed in a Bill. 
He need hardly say that the Govern- 
ment would not in those appointments 
be influenced by any of the motives sug- 
gested by the hon. and learned Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Healy). As occa- 
sion arose, so would additional Revising 
Barristers be employed in the counties 
in which their services might be re- 
quired, although he was afraid that any 
assurance which he could give would be 
of very little value in the eyes of the 
hon. and learned Member so far as this 
subject was concerned. The only object 
and desire of the Government was to 
have competent persons to do the work 
impartially and thoroughly. The hon. 
and learned Member asked if the Go- 
vernment would give a guarantee? Well, 
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he was afraid they could give no gua- 
rantee except the assurance he had 
given, that they had no intention of 
doing anything unfair in this matter. 
If they could find impartial gentlemen 
qualified for those appointments—and, 
personally, he should be surprised if 
such could not be found—they would 
employ them. But two things were 
necessary—first, that they should be im- 

artial; and, next, that everybody 
should think that they were impartial. 
He was not quite so sanguine about se- 
euring the second of those conditions as 
he was with regard to the first ; but he 
could assure the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber that no effort on their part should 
be spared to find men, in both respects, 
suitable for this difficult position. The 
Government were fully impressed with 
the necessity of having persons who 
were free from suspicion, especially in 
the cases of the counties alluded to by 
the hon. and learned Member, in which 
there was, no doubt, a strong feeling as 
to the state of the Register. 

Mr. LEWIS thought that if they 
could not trust the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland to select, out of 400 practising 
barristers, those 12 or 18 persons to act 
for a week, or a fortnight at most, in 
certain counties of Ireland, the sooner 
they displaced him the better. He did 
not suggest for one moment that the in- 
terests of any Party were likely to be 
damaged by this very important provi- 
sion. He thought it likely that some 20 
barristers, perhaps, would get 50 or 60 
guineas for a week or ten days’ work, and 
that, as in his own county so with others, 
they would not probably be required at 
all; and the number of counties in which 
additional Revising Barristers would be 
needed would, in his opinion, be very 
limited. No doubt there were some con- 
stituencies to be found, even in Ireland, 
which would return Members who would 
vote for what was called the English 
Party, and who represented those who 
still adhered tothe Union. He thought 
that objections might be offered to their 
being on the Register by the so-called Na- 
tionalist Party ; but whatever the duties 
of the additional Revising Barristers 
were, they would only extend over a 
short space of time, and he thought it 
was reducing legislation to a farce to ask 
the Government to give before the Bill 
was passed the names of the persons 
who might be employed. 
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Ms, H. G. ALLEN said, he thought 
the hon. and learned Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Healy) and the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had gone out of 
their way in anticipating that the Re- 
vising Barristers would be ill-advised 
enough to be guilty of any act of parti- 
zanship with regard to the registration 
of voters. He thought those hon. Mem- 
bers might feel some interest in hearing 
from those who had had large expe- 
rience in matters connected with regis- 
tration that there was no such thing as 
partizanship on the part of Revising 
Barristers in England. Hespoke as one 
who had been a Revising Barrister for 
many years, and had had much expe- 
rience not only as to the feeling and dis- 
position of barristers of his own political 
opinions, which would be little to the 
point, but with respect to the feeling of 
those of all parties; and he believed there 
was no such thing known as partizanship 
on the part of Revising Barristers from 
one end of the Kingdom to the other. 
When a young barrister was appointed to 
the position his one anxiety was that 
his decisions should be received with re- 
spect—that they should be given ac- 
cording to law, and with an entire 
absence of partiality to any political 
Party whatever; his great point was 
that his decisions should be legally cor- 
rect, and not such as to be over-ruled by 
the Court above, and that he should 
establish his name and reputation in the 
Courts of Law as a sound lawyer. That, 
at any rate, was the case in England ; 
and now with regard to partizanship 
amongst the Irish barristers. The hon. 
and learned Member opposite (Mr. 
Healy) desired to have the names of 
the persons to be appointed to assist in 
the work of registration in order that 
their qualifications might be discussed by 
politicians, a course, in his opinion, that 
would be derogatory to their position 
as judicial officers, and not likely to bring 
about any useful result. He (Mr. H. 
G. Allen) ventured to repeat, that any 
such feeling as partizanship was un- 
known amongst Revising Barristers in 
this country; and, from what one knew 
of members of the Irish Bar whom they 
met in the English Courts of Law and 
at the social tables in the Inns of Court, 
he did not think that they differed from 
Saxon barristers very much in that re- 
spect. For himself, he should have 
thought that the Lord Chief Justice of 
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Ireland would have been a better autho- 
rity than the Lord Lieutenant in whom 
to vest those {appointments ; but, how- 
ever that might be, he trusted and felt 
full confidence that all sinister predic- 
tions as to partizanship on the part of 
Irish Revising Barristers would be en- 
tirely falsified. He had made these re- 
marks, because he believed that the 
revision of voters in Ireland had been 
hitherto in hands of Chairmen of Ses- 
sions and County Conrt Judges, and 
that the appointment of Revising Bar- 
risters, of which there was so much ex- 
perience here, was, as yet, an untried 
mode of proceeding there. 

Mr. HEALY said, the answer to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just spoken might be summed up in the 
words—that the British Constitution 
was the law in England, but not in Ire- 
land. The hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis) thought it would be 
all right if the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land had the appointing of those bar- 
risters. But they knew very well that 
the Government did not care for their 
opinion, or for the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the people of Ireland ; the only 
question they asked themselves was, 
“How will the Tory Party view our 
conduct?” They had to please the 
Tories in this matter. And it would be 
just the same with the Revising Barris- 
ters as it had been with the appointment 
of the Boundary Commissioners. Some 
hon. Gentleman—a Member of the Tory 
Party—would probably go to Dublin 
Castle and see the Irish Solicitor General, 
and describe a friend of his as being an 
admirable person for the post of Re- 
vising Barrister; then someone would 
meet the Solicitor General for Ireland in 
the street and give the individual’s 
name, and say “he is a member of our 
Club,” and in that way the appoint- 
ment would be made. As to telling 
Irish Members that the most impartial 
persons would be appointed, it had no 
weight with them whatever. He would 
not go into details; but he should like 
to hear the Solicitor General for Ireland 
get up and justify at the Table of the 
House an appointment made last year. 
The Solicitor General for Ireland would 
not deny that he got a Bill passed in 
the House last year under a promise, 
and that subsequently that promise was 
broken, owing to the intervention of 
Earl Spencer. That was the state of 
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things they had to contend with; and 
with regard to those appointments, Earl 
Spencer would take out a list of Free- 
masons, and barristers who were Free- 
masons would be appointed; he would 
look up the men who belonged to 
Orange Lodges and appoint them. There 
weall | be no such thing as deferring to 
public opinion in the matter. He re- 
peated that that was how those affairs 
were managed in Ireland; and if the 
Solicitor General for Ireland would chal- 
lenge him as to what happened last year 
in Dublin Castle, he ventured to say 
that the statement he should make would 
surprise the Committee a great deal. 
Under the circumstances, Irish Members 
felt that they ought to have some gua- 
rantee with regard to the appointments 
in this case. How was the Boundary 
Commission appointed ? The Tory Party 
got its representative upon it, and like- 
wise the Whig Party; but the Party 
who had three-fourths of the repre- 
sentation of the country were not allowed 
to have a single man to represent them 
on that Commission. When they came 
to the House next year the work of the 
Revising Barristers would be a thing of 
the past, a new Parliament would have 
been elected, and if Irish Members had 
cause to complain of the action of the 
Revising Barristers, and put forward 
their complaint in that House, the right 
hon. Gentleman on the Treasury Bench 
would simply laugh in their faces. Irish 
Members felt that they could not allow 
the seats in Ireland to be subject to a 
second course of jerrymandering; and 
therefore he again urged upon the Go- 
vernment to consent to give the names 
of the barristers to be appointed to assist 
in the work of revision before the Bill 
left the House. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
his experience of such matters was that 
in former days in Ireland appointments 
of a legal character were made by the 
Attorney General or Solicitor General, 
who exercised the patronage, although 
the Lord Lieutenant or any other lay- 
man might nominally hold the ition 
of making the appointments. He was 
sorry, however, to see that Attorneys 
General and Solicitors General did not 
maintain their position as they had been 
accustomed to in former days, when they 
would not have allowed a Cabinet Mi- 
nister to interfere with them in the duty 
which they had to perform in that 
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House. He believed that these appoint- 
ments would be made by those who were 
best qualified to make them by their 
knowledge of the legal position and in- 
telligence of those whom they appointed. 
He thought that hon. Members opposite 
below the Gangway were living in a 
fool’s paradise. Ulster had always been 
the special seat of disorder, at least of 
political and religious strife in Ireland, 
and in many constituencies probably 
throughout the three Provinces hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would be indulged 
with a contest. They seemed to think 
that, with the exception of the county 
of Dublin, there would be a lullaby all 
over three Provinces in Ireland at the 
coming General Election, and that no as- 
sistance would be required from the Re- 
vising Barrister or the County Oourt 
Judge, who in Ireland was always the 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, although 
that was not the case in England. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite appeared to think 
that only one state of political feelin 
would prevail in Ireland; but he had 
often heard the name of ‘‘ progress” 
used, and when the new constituencies 
were formed there was certainly no gua- 
rantee that a good many of the Na- 
tionalist Representatives, as they called 
themselves, might not be replaced by 
the labourers themselves. [‘ Hear, 
hear! ’] 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, it would 
not be in Order to follow up the allusion 
of the hon. Member to the labourers’ 
question ; but he noticed that it had re- 
ceived a cheer from the hon. Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis). He pre- 
sumed that the hon. Member meant to 
insinuate that the cause of the labourers 
had not received sufficient attention 
from those Benches. 

Sr PATRICK O’BRIEN: Uatil 
lately. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR imagined 
that, in the opinion of the hon. Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis), the La- 
bourers Bill would already have become 
law if it had not been for the obstruc- 
tion of two hon. Gentlemen sitting on 
his own Benches. No one would dis- 
pute the good intentions of the hon. 
and learned Member for Pembroke (Mr. 
H. G. Allen); but, at the same time, 
the observations of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman showed invincible ignorance. 
The Irish Revising Courts were alto- 
gether the reverse of those in England. 
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The hon. and learned Gentleman said 
the Revising Barristers of England were 
anxious to discharge their duties with 
thorough impartiality, that they avoided 
everything which bore the semblance of 
partizanship, and that they were kind 
and courteous to everybody who appeared 
before them. It was very different in 
Ireland, and he would say that there 
were no tribunals even in that country 
which gave grosser instances of wee 
and partizanship than the Revising 
Courts there. He was prepared to 
justify his statement that the only way 
in which the Irish Courts of Revision 
could be properly described was by ap- 
plying to them epithets which were the 
complete antithesis of those which had 
been applied by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to the Revising Barristers’ 
Courts in England. He would suggest 
that his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
should enlarge his demand, and not 
only ask the Chief Secretary to name 
the 14 gentlemen who were to be ap- 
pointed Revising Barristers in Ireland, 
but require that they should be all 
Englishmen, because in that case the 
Irish people would have a far better 
guarantee of the impartiality of the 
tribunal. [Mr. Lramy dissented.] His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the City of Waterford (Mr. Leamy) 
dissented from that view. He could 
fully understand the feeling of his hon. 
and learned Friend. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman was a member of the 
Legal Profession in Ireland; and, no 
doubt, if he were appointed, they might 
depend upon the impartiality of the 
tribunal. But in Ireland it would be 
impossible to obtain the services of such 
men, and he (Mr. O’Connor) was pre- 
pared to stand by his opinion that the 
people would have a far better chance 
of securing fair treatment from English 
Revising Barristers than from those 
selected by the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Attorney and Solicitor General for Ire- 
land. There was too much cause for 
suspicion that barristers appointed b 

Earl Spencer would, in fe. «arse wi 

the agents of the Tory Party, manage 
to deprive a large number of persons of 
their votes. He might, perhaps, be al- 
lowed to refer to a circumstance which 
occurred some time ago. Under the 
Registration Law, every person who de- 
sired to get upon the Register was 
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obli to give personal attendance; 
ne his o, Friend the Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) well knew from per- 
sonal experience, a man who preferred 
a claim was sometimes required to be in 
attendance for three or four days, yet if 
he happened to go out of the Court for 
a few minutes and his name was called 
in his absence, a partizan Revising Bar- 
rister deprived him of his vote. There 
was another fact he would mention. 
Sometimes a man whose name was ob- 
jected to was actually in Court, but, 
owing to the mumbling way in which 
his name was read over, he was unable 
to answer to it, the name was passed 
over, and in that case also the voter was 
deprived of his rights. Those were 
some of the scandals which occurred in 
Ireland every time a Revising Barristers’ 
Court was held; and yet the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Pem- 
broke (Mr. H. G. Allen), with his kindly 
feeling, came forward to tell the Com- 
mittee that the Irish Members were 
rather too severe in their estimate of 
the character of the Revising Barristers 
appointed to act in that country. He 
thought that his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
was perfectly justified in pressing the 
matter upon the attention of the Chief 
Seoretary. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), who by 
that time had acquired perfect command 
over his Parliamentary demeanour, had 
used language which no one would better 
appreciate than the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself; but, never- 
theless, there was a public opinion in 
Ireland, although with perfect certainty 
they might lay down the rule that who- 
ever might be appointed by Earl Spencer 
to act as Revising Barrister would not 
be amenable to it. The Chief Secretary 
would be able very easily, between that 
and the further stages of the Bill, to 
prepare the names of 12 or 14 gentle- 
men for appointment as Revising Bar- 
risters, and if he would not put them 
into the Bill he might state them to the 
House. If there were anything like 
fairness in the selection, the right hon. 
Gentleman might rest assured that no 
factious opposition wouid be raised to 
them by the Irish Members. 

Mr. FINDLATER regretted that the 
experience of his hon. and learned Col- 
league, for the very short period since he 
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had joined the ranks of the Irish Bar, 
had been such as to induce him to say 
that its members were likely to be 
actuated by partizan motives in dis- 
charging the duties of Revising Bar- 
risters. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had not made 
any assertion of the kind. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, the Commit- 
tee had generally understood the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to say so. No 
doubt many generalities had been stated ; 
but he had not heard a single case ad- 
duced by hon. Members opposite of any 
injustice done by members of the Irish 
Bar when placed in judicial or gquasi- 
judicial positions. His knowledge of 
that Bar was much longer than that of 
his learned Colleague; and he must say 
that in the whole course of his experi- 
ence of over 30 years, he never knew 
anything of the kind to oceur. The best 
proof he could offer of his hon. and learned 
Colleague’s having made a charge, such 
as he alleged. was that as an illustration 
of what might be expected from the 
barristers who would be appointed by 
the Government, the name of Mr. Piers 
White had been referred to, and he 
was charged with having manipulated 
some of the Northern constituencies when 
acting as a Boundary. Commissioner. 
He had been acquainted with Mr. Piers 
White for years, and he was satisfied 
that everyone who knew that gentleman 
must have formed the highest opinion 
of his character and of his ability to do 
any work that might be intrusted to him. 
He was a splendid lawyer, with an 
eminently judicial mind, occupying the 
very highest position at the Bar, a man 
of profound culture, and quite incapable 
of such practices as were attributed to 
him. If anyone would look at the map of 
Ireland which had been published some 
time ago in connection with a certain 
newspaper in which his hon. and learned 
Colleague was largely interested, and 
which purposed to show the constitu- 
encies which would return Nationalists 
at their next Election, they would 
notice that all of it, with the exception 
of a small portion at the North-East 
corner, was coloured green, the national 
colour; so that, notwithstanding the 
charges made against Mr. Piers White, 
it was plain the Nationalist Party ex- 
pected to carry nearly the whole of the 
country, and that the imputations were 
the merest clap-trap. ([‘‘ Order! ”’] 
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man is now discussing another Bill, and 
is, therefore, out of Order. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, that his 

rincipal reason for rising to take part 
in the discussion was to defend the 
members of the Irish Bar from the at- 
tack which had been made upon them. 
He had had very much more experience 
of the Irish Bar than his hon. and 
learned Colleague; and he was proud 
to say that he had had most intimate 
and friendly relations with some of the 
most eminent men at that Bar. He be- 
lieved there was no member of it who 
was not actuated by as high motives as 
the Sister Bar of this country, and who 
was not altogether incapable of the im- 
proper conduct which had been sug- 
gested. 

Mr. HEALY said, that the hon. 
Member had, as usual, shown his ability 
to misunderstand a perfectly clear state- 
ment. All that was asked was that im- 
partial men should be selected for those 
appointments, and there was no asper- 
sion upon the character of the Irish Bar 
in making that request. His hon. Col- 
league had shown himself incompetent 
to understand the nature of the argu- 
ment. 

Mr. FINDLATER very much re- 
gretted that his hon. and learned Col- 
league had brought in the name of Mr. 
Piers White as that of a gentleman 
who had been engaged in “jerryman- 
dering” the constituencies. The hon. 
and learned Member had referred to 
that gentleman as an illustration of 
what the gentlemen appointed by the 
Government were likely to be. As to 
the flattering comments of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman upon his own capa- 
city, he could only say ‘‘ perhaps he 
was not such a fool as he looked.” 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he under- 
stood the proposal to be that the names 
of the barristers who were to be ap- 
pointed to act as Revising Barristers 
should be submitted to the House. He 
wished to know if that was the practice 
in appointing Revising Barristers in 
England? If it was not, there could 
be no reason for doing so in the case of 
Ireland ; and, therefore, there waa no 
ground for the extraordinary proposition 
which had led to this extremely un- 
necessary and unpleasant discussion. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the request made 
to the Government was not that the 
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names of the Revising Barristers to be 
appointed in Ireland should be sub- 
mitted for the approval of Parliament, 
but that they should be made known to 
Parliament. So far as Mr. Piers White 
was concerned, he had not been accused 
of ‘‘jerrymandering’”’ one constituency, 
but of “‘ jerrymandering”’ six or seven. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, he 
hoped that his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
would press the demand he had made 
that the names of the Revising Barristers 
should be made known before the Bill 
became law. It was true that there 
were many barristers in Ireland who, if 
appointed, would act in a fair and im- 
partial spirit ; but it was also true that 
in Ireland, as in other countries, there 
were barristers who could not be re- 
garded as impartial. As that was spe- 
cially the case in Ireland, what the Com- 
mittee had to consider was not whether 
gentlemen of sufficient impartiality could 
be obtained, but the character of the 
person or persons who were to appoint 
those legal gentlemen. It was proposed 
in the new clause submitted by the Chief 
Secretary that— 

‘The Lord Lieutenant may, if he thinks it 
necessary, appoint one or more barrister or bar- 
risters, of not less than six years standing at 
the Bar, to act with the Chairman or Revising 
Barrister of any county or borough in revising 
the list of voters.”’ 


The simple fact that by this proposal 
the power was to be placed in the hands 
of the Lord Lieutenant was quite suffi- 
cient to arouse the suspicion and hos- 
tility of the Irish Members. He had 
not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that the very fact of the appointments 
being in the hands of a man of the cha- 
racter and position of the present Lord 
Lieutenant was sufficient to induce the 
Irish Members to oppose the clause. It 
was altogether preposterous that ap- 
pointments of so important a character 
should be left to the Lord Lieutenant. 
The Revising Barristers would have to 
perform most important public duties in 
connection with matters that were of the 
highest interest to the Irish representa- 
tion ; andthat being thecase, the people of 
Ireland and their Representatives ought 
to have some influence over the appoint- 
ments made. The very least the Govern- 
ment could do was to place the names 
of the persons they proposed to appoint 
before the House, so that if there were 
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any objections they might be duly venti- 
lated. "Certainly iy were bound to 
oppose the proposal to leave the whole 
matter in the hands of a man like Eurl 
Spencer, and he hoped his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Healy) would divide 
the Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
moved, after Clause 6, to insert the 
following Clause :— 

(Informalities in Registration shall not affect 
validity of Register.) 

“As regards the registers of voters to be 
made in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-five, no election shall be questioned 
by reason of any error or informality whatsoever 
in relation to the forming, printing, poblishing, 
revising, or completing the lists of voters, or 
the register of voters, for any county or bo- 
rough, or by reason of any matter or thing not 
having been done within the time limited by 
law for that purpose. The signature of the 
chairman or revising barrister, or his deputy, 
to such register shall be conclusive evidence that 
such register has been in all respects duly made 
and revised, at the time and in the manner pre- 
scribed by and in conformity with the Parlia- 
mentary Registration Acts and this Act.”’ 

(Collectors shall give assistance in serving 

notices.) 

“ The collectors of poor rate in a union shall 
assist the clerk of the union in carrying into 
effect the duties imposed upon the clerk by the 
ninth section of ‘The Representation of the 
People Act, 1884,’ by serving the notices men- 
tioned in that section and otherwise."’ 

Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the said Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, this was an ex- 
tremely usefulclause, as far as it went, and 
it enacted the important principle that no 
Register should be rendered invalid on 
account of any informality. The effect 
of the clause was to guard against infor- 
malities or irregularities in the forming, 

rinting, and completing of the Register 
i officials ; but he thought it ought to 
be extended by preventing the disfran- 
chisement of persons who through mis- 
take or ignorance did not comply with 
all the required formalities. He held 
in his hand a copy of a form issued in 
Ireland, which was of a most compli- 
cated and troublesome character. It 
referred to— 


Mr, William Redmond 
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(Ireland) Bill, 
“Property in respect of which the person 
making the return is rated. oF liable to be 


An expression very vague, and not easy 
to understand. Even an educated man 
might fill that column in in @ manner 
that would not be perfectly formal or in 
accordance with the Act. The second 
column required the situation or descrip- 
tion of every dwelling to be given ‘‘as 
defined by the Representation of the 
People Act;” and the third required 
the ‘‘surname and other name” to be 
given of every man who was on the 
15th Juy in the English Act, but in 
this on the 20th, and— 

“Up to the date of the return, an inhabitant 
oovater. of any dwelling house in the second 
column. 


He wished to know what the meaning 
was of inserting in the Irish Bill a 
different day for the qualification to take 
effect from that in the English and 
Scotch Bills? It might be a mistake, 
and, if so, he hoped it would be rectified ; 
but his contention with regard to these 
forms was that they were too compli- 
cated, and that the uneducated Irish 
voter would not find it easy to fill them 
up according to law. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Wicklow (Mr. W. J. 
Corbet) had shown him a form which 
he (Mr. W. J. Corbet) had filled up 
himself, and it was no easy matter to 
comprehend how such a form was to be 
filled up with strict accuracy. He was 
satisfied that a great many mistakes 
would be made; and he maintained 
that, unless there was a desire to see a 
great number of voters disfranchised, 
they must extend the scope of the forms, 
simply because in their present condition 
any man, however fairly and honestly 
he might desire to fill them up, would 
find it exceedingly difficult to do so. 
He complained, further, that the forms, 
although printed with the same object, 
were not uniform in substance; and he 
thought there ought to be a penalty 
subjecting any Clerk of the Union or 
other official who proceeded contrary to 
the Act to dismissal. It was of no use 
to say that the Clerk of the Union must 
do a certain thing unless they made the 
law effective by imposing a penalty. 
Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Waxxer) pointed out 
that non-compliance with the forms 
would not disfranchise the voter or invali- 
date the election. The clause simply 














declared that the signature of the Re- 
vising Barrister to the Register should 
be conclusive evidence that the Register 
had been in all respects duly made and 
revised, at the time and in the manner 
prescribed by and in conformity with 
the law. The validity of the former 
would not depend upon anything it was 
the duty of the Clerk of the Union to 
provide for, but rather upon the ma- 
chinery for obtaining the necessary in- 
formation. He did not think any diffi- 
culty would arise from any informality 
in connection with the printed forms. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Clause be added to the Bill.” 


Mr. HEALY expressed a hope that 
the Government would issue stringent 
instructions to the Union officers. The 
letter of the Chief Secretary was very 
good as far as it went, but it did not go 
far enough. Would the Government 
take steps to inform the Poor Law offi- 
cers in Ireland that they would be act- 
ing at their own peril if they refused 
to carry out the requirements of the 
Act ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, that 
proper care would be taken to see that 
the law was carried out. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he should cer- 
tainly press a clause for the dismissal 
of any Poor Law officer who acted con- 
trary to the provisions of the Act. 

Mr. HEALY wished to point out that 
unless the agents of the National Party 
were allowed to see the rate-books in 
the present month of May, they might 
as well give up the fight. They had 
applied to the Clerk of the South Dublin 
Union for permission to look at the rate- 
book, but had been refused, although 
the privilege was at once conceded to 
the agents of the Conservative Party, 
even in the presence of the other side. 
He had those facts in his pocket in a 
sworn information. He thought, how- 
ever, it would be better to deal with the 
matter in a new clause; but he wished 
to know what undertaking the Govern- 
ment would give that they would have 
the .subject properly attended to, and 
would support the insertion in the Bill 
of some provision of this kind? All he 
asked was that equal facilities should 
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be given to the agents of both political 
Parties. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN re- 
marked, that if the hon. and learned 
Member should communicate to the Go- 
vernment the facts in his possession, 
they would be inquired into. He re- 
membered some days ago receiving a 
mysterious telegram containing a num- 
ber of statements which were perfectly 
unintelligible to him at the time, but 
which he had no doubt now related to 
the matter referred to by the hon. and 
learned Member. He would promise 
directly he was put in possession of the 
facts of the case to have them thoroughly 
inquired into. 

Mr. HEALY said, that was the third 
time a complaint had been made to the 
Government of practices of this kind in 
connection with the Dublin Unions— 
not in the time of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Chief Secretary, but of 
his Predecessors. It was alleged that 
names were left out which ought to ap- 
pear on the books. Chapter and verse 
had been given to the President of the 
Local Government Board in Ireland; 
but it was found impossible to obtain 
one single atom of satisfaction, and the 
Clerk of the South Dublin Union was 
still flourishing and carrying on his mal- 
practices. He wished to know if the 
right hon. Gentleman would support a 
clause to prevent those practices in 
future? He had no wish unduly to 
trouble the right hon. Gentleman, be- 
cause he knew the Government were 
anxious to get on with the Bill; but the 
right hon. Gentleman would perhaps 
allow him to read a short extract from a 
letter on this subject. It was from the 
County of Dublin Registration Associa- 
tion, and it stated that on Monday week 
two persons called upon the Clerk of the 
South Dublin Union and requested to 
see the Rathmines rate-book. They were 
told they could not have it, as he was 
using it himself, and they asked for an- 
other book, which they were allowed to 
see. On the following day they again 
asked for the Rathmines book, and were 
again refused, and upon asking when 
they would be permitted to see it, they 
were told ‘‘ Not for a month at least.” 
It was scarcely necessary to remind the 
Committee that to be of any service at 
all the rate-books must be examined in 
the month of May. The letter went on 


to say that the agents of the Association 
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spent the two following days at the office 
of the Clerk of the Union examining 
other books under the impression that 
the one for Rathmines was not to be 
had, when, much to their surprise, they 
saw two men from the Constitutional 
Club march into the room in which the 
were writing with the Rathmines boo 
in their possession. Those circumstances 
required no commentary from him. He 
would only add that the National Party 
had Jong been complaining of the con- 
duct of the Clerk of the Union. 

Mr. LEWIS said, the question now 
under the consideration of the Commit- 
tee was whether a new clause should be 
added to the Bill, which provided that 
informalities in the registration should 
not affect the validity of the Register ; 
but the hon. and learned Member had 
been calling attention to some alleged 
misconduct on the part of the Clerk of 
the South Dublin Union. He really did 
not see how they were to make progress 
with the Bill if those digressions were to 
be allowed. 

Mr. HEALY contended that his re- 
marks were perfectly regular, seeing 
that one part of the clause was to pro- 
vide that the Poor Rate collectors should 
assist the Clerk of the Union in carrying 
into effect the duties imposed on the 
Clerk by the Representation of the 
People Act of last year. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : I understood the 
hon. and learned Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Healy) to put a question to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant in regard 
to an alleged infringement of the prin- 
ciples of this clause. I see nothing 
irregular in that. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would not 
trouble the Committee further. His 
only object had been to impress upon 
the Chief Secretary the necessity of see- 
ing that equal treatment was meted out 
to the agents of both political Parties 
in regard to the inspection of the rate- 
books. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would make inquiry, he would find that 
the Constitutional Club obtained posses- 
sion of the Rathmines rate-book, whereas 
the Clerk of the Union refused to allow 
the agents of the Dublin Registration 
Association to inspect it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he would inquire into the matter 
if the hon. and learned Member would 
give him the particulars. 


Mr. Healy 
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Mr. HEALY promised to place the 
right hon. Gentleman in possession of 
the sworn information. 

Mr. GIBSON remarked, that it ought 
to be known that the Clerk of the Union 
had important duties to perform, which 
required him to examine the rate-books 
himself. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the only comment 
he would make upon the remark of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
that the necessity for examining the 
rate-book himself did not account for 
the Clerk of the Union handing it over 
to the agents of one Party and refusing 
it to those of the other. The complaint 
was that both Parties were not treated 
alike, but that the rate-books had been 
dealt with to the advantage of one side 
and the damage of the other. He would 
ask, as a matter of information, whether 
the Government could extend the period 
for the inspection of the rate-books, so 
that disfranchisement might not result 
from want of time ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, that it 
was intended to extend the time by 
an additional six days; but he did not 
think it would be necessary to make 
provision for any further extension of 
time. 

Mr. P. J. POWER wished to point 
out that already some of the officials in 
the different Unions in Ireland had 
taken action in the matter. A Board of 
Guardians with which he had some con- 
nection had three weeks ago moved in 
the matter, and yet they told him that 
it might be impossible for them to com- 
ply with all the necessary formularies in 
the time fixed by the Act. And yet the 
Waterford Union stood in an exception- 
ally favourable position, seeing that they 
had already taken steps. Many other 
Unions had taken no steps whatever, 
and if those who had moved already 
found it difficult to comply with the pro- 
visions of the law, it would be absolutely 
impossible for others less favourably 
situated to perfect the arrangements by 
the proper date. Under those circum- 
stances, he hoped the suggestion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) would receive the favourable 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill, 
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Mr. HEALY moved, in page 1, 
after Clause 1, to insert the following 
Clause :— 

“For the pu of the household qualifica- 
tion created by ‘The Representation of the People 
Act, 1884,’ separate rating of a dwelling-house, 
or part of a dwelling-house, separately occupied, 
shall not be necessary to entitle the inhabitant 
occupier of same to be registered as a voter 
in respect thereof.’’ 

Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the said Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. GIBSON said, the proposal vir- 
tually amounted to an interpretation of 
an Act passed only a few months ago— 
the Representation of the People Act. 
He altogether protested against it, and 
would remind the Committee that it was 
not sought in the same way to interpret 
the Act so far as England and Scotland 
were concerned. He should be glad to 
learn what the Government intended to 
do in the matter? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watkxer) said, the 
matter had been carefully considered in 
regard to Ireland. This law was only 
extended to that country by the Act of 
1884. A doubt had been raised whe- 
ther separate rating of a dwelling- 
house, or part of a dwelling-house, sepa- 
rately occupied, was necessary to entitle 
the inhabitant occupier to be registered, 
and after careful consideration the Go- 
vernment had come to the conclusion 
that such a doubt should not exist in 
Ireland. The question would be ren- 
dered quite clear by the insertion of this 
clause. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that by this clause 
they were dealing in a Registration Bill 
with a question altogether outside regis- 
tration, and there was no similar clause 
either in the English or the Scotch Act. 
He should certainly indicate his dissent 
from the adoption of the clause, although 
he would not say that he would put the 
Committee to the trouble of a division. 
It was, however, in the last degree un- 
satisfactory that a matter entirely out- 
side the scope of registration should be 
illegitimately inserted in a Registration 
Bill. Whatever might be the merits of 
~ clause, it had no right to find a place 

ere. 

Mr. MACARTNEY pointed out that 
it was common in Ireland to have two 
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habitations under the same roof, which 
were really separate residences 
value. How would the cla y to. 
such a case? One of the ight \ 
pay his rates, and then b fe lighle (| 
for the other. Soci 

Mr. LEWIS remarked, the Re- - 
presentation of the Peoplé-\Act- was - 
either complete or it was not, wnd-ho 
could not believe that it was necessary 
to supplement in another and a distinct 
Bill the a of a measure passed 
so recently as three or four months ago. 
The present proposal virtually amounted 
to the insertion in a Registration Bill of 
an Interpretation Clause to the Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) concurred with the view 
which had been expressed by the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland. The only 
object of the clause was to make the 
law perfectly clear, and to prevent 
future litigation. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the clause simply 
amounted to a declaration of the law 
upon a point that was now vague. 

Mr. MACARTNEY remarked, that 
what was desired in Ireland was that 
the law there should be assimilated to 
that of England and Scotland. 

Mr. LEWIS said, the House had 
hitherto sheltered themselves under the 
ample folds of the Attorney General, 
who they believed to have been re- 
sponsible for the drafting of the Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill. They now 
understood from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that after all the labour 
which had been bestowed upon it by 
the House and the officials of the Go- 
vernment the provisions of that Bill 
were ambignous. He deeply regretted 
that announcement; but he thought it 
followed that for the sake of safety a 
similar provision should be inserted in 
the English Registration Bill. He pro- 
tested against the attitude taken by the 
Government, and thought that it was 
most inconvenient to amend in a Regis- 
tration Bill any defects in the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act of 1884. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that England and 
Ireland stood in a different position in 
regard to registration. The Act of 
1878 applied to England and not to 
Ireland, and the object of this clause 
was simply to make it clear what the 
law was, so that no difficulty might 
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arise when the Revising Barristers held 
their Courts. 


Motion agreed to. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


Mr. HEALY moved, after Clause 2, 
to insert the following Clause :— 

(Correction of list by Revising Barrister.) 

*« Where, on the revision of the list or lists 
of voters for any county, city, town, or borough 
in Ireland, the matter stated in a list or claim, 
or proved to the revising barrister in relation 
to any alleged right to be on any list, is, in the 
judgment of the revising barrister, insufficient 
in law to constitute a qualification of the nature 
or description stated or claimed, but sufficient 
in law to constitute a qualification of some 
other nature or description, the revising barris- 
ter, if the name is entered in a list for which 
such true qualification in law is appropriate, 
shall correct such entry by inserting such 
qualification accordingly, and, in any other 
case, shall insert the name with such qualifica- 
tion in the appropriate list, and shall expunge 
it from the other list, if any, in which it is 
entered.”’ 

Clause brought up, and read the first 


time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, this 
was a clause taken from the English 
Act of 1878, and the only question 
which arose was whether it was not 
desirable to add to the clause as it stood 
on the Paper Sub-section 13 of the 
English clause. He would suggest that 
that addition should be made. 

Mr. HEALY assented. 


Clause, as amended, read a second 
time, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he had intended 
to move the omission of Clause 6 for the 
purpose of proposing the insertion of a 
clause to remunerate Clerks of Unions 
and Poor Rate collectors for the duties 
imposed on them by the Registration 
Acts ; but as the Government intended to 
bring up a clause dealing with the 
question, he would not move it. 

Mr. SMALL moved to amend Clause 
5 by adding to the end of it words 
requiring the Town Councils or the 
Town Commissioners of the Irish bo- 
roughs to divide such boroughs into 
polling districts in the manner most 
convenient for taking the votes of elec- 


The Attorney General 
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tors. The smallest of the nine boroughs 
left in Ireland would have at least 3,000 
voters, and it would be very incon- 
venient indeed to have 3,000 voters 
polling at the same place. It was there- 
fore advisable, he thought, to give to 
the Town Councils power to divide the 
boroughs into polling districts, either 
alphabetically—although that might, 
perhaps, be inconvenient—or otherwise. 


New Clause :— 

(Town Council and Commissioners may divide 
boroughs into polling districts.) 

“‘ Not later than one month after the passing 
of this Act, the Town Council or Town Com- 
missioners of each of the other boroughs in 
Ireland shall respectively take into considera- 
tion the division of the borough into polling 
districts, and shall respectively divide such 
borough into polling districts, in such manner 
as may be most convenient for taking the 
votes of electors, and in such manner that as 
nearly as possible aa equal number of voters 
may be allotted to each polling district,’’—(Mr. 
Smail,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watker) said, the 
hon. Member would observe that in the 
Bill provision was made for the division, 
by the Town Councils, of the boroughs 
of Dublin and Belfast into wards. The 
reason of that was that those boroughs 
had already been divided, and, there- 
fore, it was necessary to make provision 
for them. It was not considered neces- 
sary to make provision for the other 
boroughs; but as Dublin and Belfast 
were already divided it was necessary to 
provide for polling places there. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be added to the Bill.” 


Mr. GIBSON said, there seemed to 
have been some misconception with 
regard to this clause, as it had been read 
a second time, although the Solicitor 
General for Ireland opposed it as un- 
necessary. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 29; 
Noes 80: Majority 51.— (Div. List, 
No. 146.) 
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Mr. SMALL said, he would now move 
the second Amendment that stood in his 
name—namely, the insertion of a new 
clause after Clause 7, for the purpose of 
providing that—- 

“The treasurers of the counties of Down and 
Armagh shall repay to the Town Commissioners 
of Newry such sums respectively as shall bear 
to the entire expenses of the revision of the 
voters’ lists for the borough of Newry the same 
proportion as the number of electors of the 
borough qualifying out of premises outside the 
municipal boundary of Newry, in the counties 
of Down and Armagh, bear to the entire 
number of electors of the borough, and the 
Town Commissioners shall not be liable to con- 
tribute any sum towards the expenses of the 
revision of the voters’ lists for the counties of 
Down and Armagh.” 


It appeared to him that it would be only 
quite fair that the Town Commissioners 
of Newry should pay the cost of revising 
the list of voters as far as those voters 
were resident within the limits of the 
borough of Newry, and that it would be 
very unfair to call upon that body also 
to pay the expenses of revision in the 
case of those voters who resided outside 
the limits of the borough and in parts 
of the counties of Down and Armagh, 
and who contributed towards the taxa- 
tion of those counties. The hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) had a similar proposition on the 
Paper with reference to the City of 
Dublin and the county adjacent, the 
question which arose in that case being 
exactly the same as that which had 
arisen in regard to the borough of 
Newry, except that Newry extended into 
two adjoining counties instead of one. 
If this clause were not accepted the town 
of Newry would not only have to pay 
the cost of the revision of the borough 
list of voters, but also a portion of the 
cost of revising the voters’ lists for the 
two counties of Down and Armagh. 
That, he thought, would be an injustice 
to the ratepayers of Newry, and it was 
to remedy that injustice that he pro- 
posed the present Amendment. He had 
no reason to anticipate that the clause 
would meet with any opposition on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
inasmuch as it merely dealt with a state 
of affairs which ought never to have 
arisen. He hoped, therefore, the right 


hon. Gentleman would display a more 
generous spirit than to oppose the 
clause. 
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New Clause :— 

‘The treasurers of the counties of Down and 
Armagh shall repay to the ‘Town Commissioners 
of Newry such sums respectively as shall bear 
to the entire expenses of the revision of the 
voters’ lists for the borough of Newry the same 

roportion as the number of electors of the 

rough qualifying out of premises outside the 
municipal boundary of Newry, in the counties 
of Down and Armagh, bear to the entire 
number of electors of the borough, and the 
Town Commissioners shall not be liable to con- 
tribute any sum towards the expenses of the 
revision of the voters’ lists for the counties of 
Down and Armagh,’’—(Mr. Smail,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘«That the said Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the case of Newry was one that 
had been very curious to deal with. It 
was not an analogous case to that of 
Pembroke, for while the borough of 
Newry ran into two different counties it 
did not, in so doing, present anything 
like a well-defined area. It was pro- 
posed that where the borough of Newry 
overlapped the counties of Down and 
Armagh, the Grand Juries of those two 
counties should provide for the cost of 
revising the voters’ list; but at the same 
time the hon. Member, in making that 
proposal, had not stated out of what 
fund the money should come. It would 
no doubt be hard upon the borough of 
Newry to have to pay the expense of 
revision in the case of those voters who 
resided beyond the municipal limits ; 
but it would be still harder to throw the 
cost on those who inhabited parts of 
baronies in the two counties, where the 
area was part of a county barony but 
also part of the borough of Newry. In 
such a case, the question was who ought 
to pay the expense of revision? Was 
it to be the inhabitants of the borough, 
cr was it to be the inhabitants of the 
barony outside, who had nothing to do 
with the registration affecting the bo- 
rough? It seemed to him that of the 
two propositions the more reasonable 
one would be to throw the expense on 
the inhabitunts of the borough, because 
the borough would certainly have the 
benefit to be derived from the inclusion 
of the additional electors. With regard 
to the other proposal of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, he could not see what connec- 
tion it had with this subject, and he did 
not think there was anything to be 
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found in the Bill that would warrant an 
arrangement of the kind pro : 

Mr. SMALL said, he did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman fully under- 
stood the local bearings of the matter, 
and there could be little doubt that in 
the present instance there had been an 
oversight. The right hon. Gentleman 
had asked out of what fund the money 
was to be paid? The answer was, out 
of the general fund of the county, of 
course. The borough of Newry was 
quite willing to continue its liability 
with regard to anything within the 
municipal limits; but they asked the 
county to resume their original liability 
with regard to anything out of the mu- 
nicipal boundaries. All that was asked 
by this clause was a simple act of jus- 
tice, and it was no part of the bargain 
that Newry should pay the expenses of 
revising lists of voters for those who re- 
sided outside the municipal boundaries. 
With regard to the second part of the 

uestion, he did not think the right hon. 
ys could really be of opinion 
that it was quite fair that the borough 
of Newry should pay for the revision of 
the county lists. 

Mrz. MACARTNEY said, as a Grand 
Juror for the county of Armagh, he be- 
lieved he might state that a bargain 
was made between the town of Newry 
and the county of Armagh, in which 
specific conditions were laid down ; and 
it was now proposed that those condi- 
tions should be got rid of by a side 
wind. It seemed to him that such a 
proposition was most unfair. With re- 
gard to the question as to the difference 
in the expense being borne by the bo- 
rough or the county, he thought it only 
right to point out, as a matter for the 
consideration of the Committee, that 
while there were a great many voters 
for the county of Armagh who resided 
in Newry, there were no voters for 
Newry who resided in the county of 
Armagh. 

Mr. HEALY said, the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Tyrone (Mr. Mac- 
cartney) had ventured on a mere as- 
sumption of his own. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I think I re- 
member. 

Mr. HEALY said, the hon. Gentle- 
man now thought he remembered. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I am sure I do. 

Mr. HEALY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was improving as he went on, 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 


{COMMONS} 
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and presently, in all probability, he 
would swear he remembered; but until 
the Committee had something better 
than the statement of the hon. Gentle- 
man before them, he (Mr. Healy) should 
be very sorry to act upon it. He would, 
however, offer a {suggestion which he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
would be prepared to accept. The Go- 
vernment had proposed to adopt a 
remedy in the case of Dublin which was 
very similar to that of Newry; but, as 
usual, they had not put the matter in an 
intelligible and practical shape. He had 
been about to draw the attention of the 
Government to this question, and to ask 
them to state what their proposals really 
were. He thought the Government 
ought to say at once that they would 
bring up a new clause, under which it 
should be provided that no one area 
should have imposed upon it the pre- 
paration of the list of voters belonging 
to any other area. Surely one set of 
people ought not to be called upon to 
bear the expense that ought to be de- 
frayed by another set of people. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Small) was a member of the Town 
Council of Newry, and therefore under- 
stood the matter with which he proposed 
to deal; and he (Mr. Healy) felt well 
assured that unless there was much 
better evidence of a contract between 
the borough of Newry and the county of 
Armagh than the ‘‘I remember,” or 
‘IT think I remember” of the hon. 
Member for Tyrone, that House would 
not be disposed to do what would really 
amount to the perpetration of an in- 
justice towards the borough of Newry. 
The Government, ought, therefore, to 
say definitely that one area should not 
have a claim to make charges of this 
sort on another area, involving finan- 
cial relations of a character which he 
could not understand. 

Mr. LEWIS said, it seemed to him 
that the Government ought to deal 
with questions of this kind, instead 
of leaving them to be dealt with by 
Amendments and proposals from all 
parts of the House. It was for the Go- 
vernment to take the responsibility in 
regard to those things upon themselves, 
and they ought to satisfy themselves 
before the Report as to what ought 
really be done. But, instead of taking 
those matters entirely under their own 
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charge, the Government accepted all 
sorts of Amendments moved by indivi- 
dual Members. That was a most un- 
satisfactory way of doing business, and 
he should oppose the Amendment on 
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that ground. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he did not pro- 

se to supplement the arguments that 

ad been brought forward in reference 
to the case of Newry; but he desired to 
point out that with regard to the case 
of Dublin the grievance was undeniable 
and required a remedy. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, there was a proposal on the Paper 
dealing with the matter referred to by 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). 

Mr. MACARTNEY submitted that 
instead of proposing the clause as it 
stood the hon. Member for Wexford 
ought to propose an Amendment pro- 
viding that the Town Commissioners 
of Newry should not be liable for any 
revision expenses in connection with the 
adjoining counties. 

Mr. HEALY said, that was what the 
clause proposed. He wished to ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland whether he 
would, on the Report, bring up an om- 
nibus clause that would deal fairly with 
the whole question ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxker) said, in his 
opinion, the cases of Black Rock and 
Pembroke were quite different. 

Mr. GIBSON ventured to say that 
the question under discussion was not a 
matter of controversy as affecting one 
side of the House and the other; ant they 
appeared all anxious to do the best they 
could in regard to it. He understood 
that some statement had been made to 
the effect that there might have been a 
contract on the subject as between the 
borough of Newry and the adjoining 
counties. He did not know how far that 
was so, but, at any rate, they had heard 
the arguments used on behalf of the bo- 
rough; and, on the other hand, the 
other areas that would be affected had a 
right to be heard, and as the matter 
was not one of controversy, but one that 
might be settled between then and the 
Report in a peaceful way, he would 
suggest that the clause should be with- 
drawn, that the treasurers of the coun- 
ties of Down and Armagh, who under- 
stood the question, should be consulted, 
and that, after it had been thoroughly 
investigated and a fuller knowledge of 
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its merits arrived at, the Government 
should deal with it on Report. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he had no objection to the adop- 
tion of the course suggested by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gib- 
son). The only objection he could see 
was that the area outside the municipal 
boundary of Newry was not a very well 
arranged area in itself. 

Mr. SMALL said, he was willing to 
a the suggestion of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
and to withdraw his Amendment with 
the intention of bringing it up again on 
the Report stage, on the understanding 
that the right con. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary would consider the matter in 
the meantime. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn 


Mr. GIBSON said, he had upon the 
Paper a clause intended to enable the 
Lord Lieutenant, with the consent of the 
Treasury, to grant to the County Court 
Judges such remuneration and assist- 
ance for the first sitting for the registry 
of voters after the passing of this Bill as 
might be deemed just; but he found 
that he was unable to move it. He 
hoped, however, that the Government 
would take care that the duties of the 
County Court Judges should not be sub- 
stantially infringed, and would modify 
their labours as much as possible by 
availing themselves of the powers al- 
ready given for the appointment of a 
sufficient number of Revising Barristers 
to obviate any difficulty that might 
otherwise be Coo 


Mr. MACARTNEY hoped the Clerks 
of the Peace for the counties would not 
be forgotten. 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he had 
now to move the clause which stood on 
the Paper in his name. The clause was 
one that dealt solely with frivolous ob- 
jections to voters, and the point involved 
had already been fully debated in that 
House. He thought that the existing 
state of the Law of Registration in Ire- 
land had been well and truly described 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, when he had said a worse sys- 
tem of registration it would be impossible 
to find, inasmuch as by its operation in 
that country, particularly in regard to 
the number of frivolous objections, 
thousands of men were deprived of their 
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rights of citizenship. As the law at 
present stood, instead of affording facili- 
ties to claimants to be put upon the 
lists of voters, it placed every obstacle in 
the way of their getting on the Regis- 
ter. The result was that in the Irish 
Registration Courts claimants attended, 
day after day, for the purpose of sus- 
taining their claims until they became 
wearied out and gave up the attempt in 
disgust, and either went back to their 
homes, or, as the hon. and learned 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had 
stated, were absent from the Court at 
the time their names were called, and 
thus were struck out of the list, without 
any means of obtaining redress. Thus, 
after having waited for several days, 
and incurring considerable expense, they 
failed entirely in their object, and went 
home in disgust. It was pretty well 
known that for a man to get his name 
on the Register in Ireland was almost 
an impossibility and the next thing to a 
miracle, and any man who wanted to 
look after his business, and who did not 
mix himself up in politics, would not 
attend the Revision Courts and subject 
himself to all the trouble and worry 
thereby entailed. The consequence was 
that the hired and paid objector had 
only to invest a few shillings in postage 
stamps, and to send out notices of ob- 
jection broadcast, and his object was 
secured, because the persons objected to, 
although their names might have been 
passed by the collectors and Clerks of 
the Peace, would not put themselvestothe 
expense and trouble of attending the 
Courts for the purpose of substantiating 
their claims. That House had recently 
passed a measure designed to enfran- 
chise the Irish people; but unless an 
amendment of the law as to registra- 
tion were made so as to put a barrier in 
the way of frivolous objections, the peo- 
ple of Ireland would not obtain that 
measure of enfranchisement which it 
was the object of the Representation of 
the People Bill to confer. He contended 
that it was the duty of the Government 
to give the people it was intended to 
enfranchise every opportunity of being 
put upon the Register. The main fea- 
ture in the clause he now moved was 
that the ground or grounds of objection 
should be specifically stated in the no- 
tice of objection, and it was also pro- 
para that no person objected to should 

e required to give evidence in support 


Mr. T. A. Dickson 


{OUMMONS} 
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of his claim otherwise than in regard 
to the points of objection specified in the 
notice; but this was not a part of the 
question immediately before the Com- 
mittee. He appealed to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to assist the Committee in the 
endeavour to put an end to the frivolous 
objections against which the clause was 
directed, and he hoped the clause would 
meet with acceptance at the hands of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 


New Clause :— 

Prevention of frivolous Objections. 
(Notices of objection shall state grounds of ob- 
jection. See 28 and 29 Vic. c. 36, s. 6.) 

“Any notice of objection given under sec- 
tions twenty-six or thirty-six of ‘ The Parlia- 
mentary Voters (Ireland) Act, 1850,’ to any 
person on any list of claimants may be given 
according to the provisions of either of those 
sections respectively ; but, with that exception, 
no notice of objection given under the said Act 
to any person upon any list of voters shall be 
valid unless the ground or grounds of objection 
be specifically stated therein ; and this provision 
shall be deemed to be sufficiently satisfied by 
naming the column or columns of the register 
on which the objector grounds his objection, 
and any objection grounded upon any one of 
the said columns shall be deemed a separate 
ground of objection, and such notice may be 
according to the form in the Schedule to this 
Act annexed, or to the like effect, in substitu- 
tion for the forms numbered (12) in Schedule 
(A) and (15) in Schedule (B) respectively to 
‘The Parliamentary Voters (Ireland) Act, 
1850,’ "*—(Mr. T. A. Dickson,) 


-—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be read a second 
time.” 


'|Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
expressed his assent to the clause, and 
reminded the Committee that the clauses 
put on the Paper by the hon. Member 
(Mr. T. A. Dickson) had been embodied 
by the Government in a Bill that had 
left that House two years ago. 

Mr. LEWIS said, these new clauses 
offered another illustration of the prac- 
tice by which the Government fathered 
Amendments without taking upon them- 
selves the responsibility of proposing 
them. The assumption was that these 
clauses were to assimilate the law of 
Ireland with that of England; but the 
assumption could hardly be made good, 
because the Government had already 
assented to an Amendment to this Bill 
with regard to the receipt of medical 
relief that made a wide difference be- 
tween the law of Ireland and that which 
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was retained in England. The clause 
now under consideration went far be- 
nd anything that prevailed in Eng- 

d. It was only with regard to county 
voters that there was any such require- 
ment in the English law, and the reason 
was that when they were dealing with 
county votes all sorts of questions as to 
freeholds and so forth arose. With re- 
gard to borough votes, however, the 
case was more simple, and the ques- 
tions arising were of a very different 
order. He thought that that was a re- 
markable instance of the Government 
allowing other persons to do what ought 
to be their business. That being a Go- 
vernment Bill, the House ought to have 
the benefit of the Government respon- 
sibility in regard to important proposals, 
which ought to be brought forward by 
their Law Officers instead of being left 
in the hands of private Members. The 
effect of this clause if carried would ba 
to run far ahead of the law of England 
by requiring in the case of boroughs 
that all notices of objection should set 
forth the different grounds of objection. 
The Act of 1878, no doubt, was the Act 
which regulated the registration in bo- 
roughs. He had searched through the 
clauses in the endeavour to discover 
anything which required the grounds of 
objection to be stated, and had failed in 
his attempt. He thought, therefore, 
that this was inapplicable to boroughs, 
at any rate, though there was no ground 
for it in the counties. 

Dr. LYONS said, he wished to en- 
dorse the observations which had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
T. A. Dickson). On a former occasion 
when the subject was under considera- 
tion he had mentioned a remarkable fact 
in connection with himself. For 10 
years, owing to frivolous objections, he 
had never been able to get his name 
upon the Register of the county of Dub- 
lin. He had never been able to attend 
personally, and in consequence of that 
fact and other circumstances he had 
never been put on the Register. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) pointed out that the 
clause proposed would make the law of 
England and Ireland identical, as would 
be seen on reference to Clause 26 of the 
Act of 1878. That clause required that 
in the notice to be given in the case of 
borough voters the objection should be 
stated specifically. 


{May 1, 1885} 
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Mz. HEALY said, that on a former 
occasion he remembered the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
making some remark as to this sys- 
tem of objection. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had pointed out 
that this proposal left too much power 
in the hands of the officials, and he (Mr. 
Healy) was to a certain extent inclined 
to agree with him, and if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman brought forward 
any Amendment for the purpose of 
providing that Union officials who cor- 
ruptly discharged their duties should 
be punished, he (Mr. Healy) would 
be glad to support him. He thought 
that a clause of this kind, which 
gave power to Union officers to put on 
the Register whomsoever they liked, 
ought to be tempered with some penal 
provision to the effect that, if it was 
found—as had been found in the case of 
the South Dublin Union—that people 
were put on the list who were never in 
the district at all, the officers who were 
guilty of such misrepresentation should 
be heavily punished. The Committee 
was familiar with what had occurred in 
the South Dublin Union—names had 
been put on the Register fraudulently, 
and it could not be for a moment con- 
tended that it happened from accident. 
He confessed that, whatever might have 
been the state of the case previously, he 
(Mr. Healy) was not so enthusiastic as 
to this provision as he was two or three 
years ago; in fact, he had been not un- 
grateful to the House of Lords for hav- 
ing rejected the Bill in1883. He believed 
it would have been impossible for them 
to have worked the County Dublin 
had the House of Lords passed it. In 
his own case in the county of Mona- 
ghan the Register would have been 
against him under the £12 franchise 
if this clause had been carried. He 


certainly viewed with apprehension this 
power given to the Union officials in 
Ireland to make themselves Returning 
Officers in counties and boroughs unless 
some severe penalty were provided for 


fraudulent entries. As to one detail of 
this clause, it would prevent frivolous 
objections to voters, but it did nothing 
to prevent frivolous objections in the 
case of claimants. Yet the next pro- 
viso was that all ‘“‘ persons””—claimants 
as well as voters—should not be required 
to give evidence except in so far as such 
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right was called specifically in question 
by the notice of objection. at ap- 
peared to him to be somewhat extraor- 
dinary, and he would ask the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland as to this point, whether this 
was not inconsistent ? 

Mx. T. A. DICKSON said, that hav- 
ing seen the Registration Act worked,he 
might say that when a man was put 
upon the voters’ list, he could not be 
struck off unless evidence were given 
that he had no qualification ; but when 
a man was on the claimants’ list,he then 
had to prove his possession of a quali- 
fication, and that made all the difference. 
A man could not be struck off unless 
substantial proof were given in Court 
that he had lost his qualification. 

Mr. CALLAN asked, how the hon. 
Member would deal with the supple- 
mentary lists, which were most im- 

rtant ? 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON: They are lists 
of claimants. 

Mr. CALLAN said, they were not; 
and that showed how little the county 
Members understood this question. The 
claimants’ lists and the supplementary 
lists were quite different. The rule in 
Ireland was that if a man was on the 
electoral list he could not be displaced 
unless it were proved that he had lost 
his qualification. A claimant could be 
obliged to prove his claim ; but there 
was another important list — namely, 
that which was called the supplemen- 
tary list—a list of those whose names 
were brought forward for the first time, 
who had not been electors in the pre- 
vious year, and who were obliged, even 
if there were no objection lodged against 
them and even though they were on the 
list of poor-rate payers, to prove their 
claim. Vexatious objections might be 
raised to that list, and the onus of proof 
should be on the objector, and not upon 
the person who was not a claimant, but 
had been put upon the list by the rate 
collector. His (Mr. Callan’s) contention 
was that, unless there were objections 
raised to those persons being put upon 
the list, they should be put on as a 
matter of course. 

Mr. H. G. ALLEN said, that the law 
really was this—and it had been found 
a very salutary one—that those who 
came as claimants to be placed upon the 
list for the first time, never having been 
on it before, were required, in answer to 


Mr. Healy 
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an objection made generally, to prove 
their title. After that, any objection 
made against them must include sub- 
stantially the specific grounds of objec- 
tion. When a man had once got upon 
the Register, it required a very strong 
ease to strike him off. The Amendment 
before the Committee would assimilate 
the law of Ireland upon this subject to 
that of England, and he had much 
pleasure in supporting it. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, that he could 
speak from experience of the necessity 
of making perfectly sure that, when an 
objection was taken to a name of a 
voter being placed upon the list, the 
person raising the objection should be 
subjected to the payment of costs. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he objected to the 
scheme and scope of this Bill being di- 
verted from what it was stated it was to 
be by the Prime Minister and those 
who were responsible for the Registra- 
tion Bills. They had been told that 
Registration Bills would be introduced 
for the three countries to apply the ex- 
isting registration machinery to the 
electorate manufactured by the Reform 
Bill. 1t was not the intention stated by 
the Prime Minister and the Govern- 
ment, and it was not in accordance with 
common sense that in the Bill relating 
to one of the three countries the oppor- 
tunity should be taken of not only in- 
introducing a machinery registration 
measure, but also a Reform Registration 
Bill. The clauses now under discussion 
were really Reform Registration Clauses, 
and were, therefore, outside the scope of 
what the Bill should be. With regard 
to what had been said by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Findlater) and 
his hon. and learned Colleague who sat 
upon the Opposition side of the House 
(Mr. Healy), so far as he (Mr. Gibson) 
could see, the clauses of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson) did 
provide that as to objections taken to 
names already on the voters’ list, those 
objections should be specific and de- 
tailed. That was the way he (Mr. 
Gibson) took it; he was sure the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland had considered the 
matter, and had put his own construc- 
tion on it. The proper reading was that 
the notice of objection having been 
given, all the grounds of objection 
should be specifically and plainly stated. 
Both Members for Monaghan seemed to 
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desire that, and therefore he would not 
take objection to it. 

Mr. CALLAN asked, whether in the 

roposed new clause any distinction had 
an made between the list of claimants 
and what was called the supplementary 
list? The right hon. and learned’Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) appeared to be 
ignorant on that subject. 

Mr. GIBSON: Oh, no; 
stand it perfectly well. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was per- 
fectly familiar with the point, and what 
he (Mr. Callan) said was that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman appeared 
to be ignorant. In Ireland there were 
three lists published. First, that of the 
people whose names were on the Re- 
gister for the preceding year; and if 
any objections to the voters whose names 
had appeared on that list were taken, it 
was necessary for the objectors to show 
that the voters had lost their qualifica- 
tion before they could be displaced. 
But then there was the supplementary 
list, which was a primd facie list of those 
entitled to be on the Register. Sup- 
ae a man died and his son who in- 

erited his name was put on, 


I under- 


or ae 
ing a man inherited or was entitled t 
be put on by marriage, his name was 


put on that list. The name of such 
person would be put on the Register 
without any proof whatever, and the 

erson would become an elector unless 

is claim was disproved. But if he 
received a notice of objection three 
months before the month of October, 
the onus was put upon him to come for- 
ward and prove his claim. The result 
was that whenever any voter in Ireland 
died, or any of his connections from 
whom he inherited, a three-fold objec- 
tion was made against him, and he was 
compelled to come and uphold his right. 
That list was very different to the list 
of claimants—so essentially different that 
he should not like to vote with the hon. 
and learned Member for Monaghan on 
the question of claimants. On all mat- 
ters affecting Party in Ireland the Con- 
servatives were able to use an elaborate 
and efficient organization, and to lodge 
anumber of objections to the supple- 
mentary list. Every name that appeared 
on the supplementary list was objected 
to, in the hope that the person would 
not be able to prove his claim. In that 
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manner the hon. Member for Belfast 
(Mr. Corry) and others of his class 
succeeded in striking from the Register 
in Belfast and other places, for their 
own purpose, the names of a great 
many artizans. The supplementary list 
was only a list of those who, by mar- 
riage, inheritance, and so on, came upon 
the list ; and he (Mr. Callan) would ask 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland to place 
his foot down and say that those who 
came on the supplementary list should 
be placed in the same position as those 
who were already on the list of voters. 
He would ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to express his view upon this 
matter. The list of the Clerks of Unions 
should be taken as a primd facie proof of 
a man’s title to the franchise. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, that 
anyone who had studied the Act of 1850 
would know that it included those per- 
sons on the Register of the previous 
year and on the supplemental list. 

Mr. HEALY said, he did not pretend 
to understand this matter; he thought 
that any voter should have a right to 
object to a perfectly new claimant who 
had not been on the list before without 
being obliged to serve notice of objec- 
tion. He would allow anyone in Court 
to object. As it was, all three Parties, 
the Liberals, the Conservatives, and 
the Nationalists, objected, each being 
obliged to throw away a 3d. stamp. 
Why should they not allow anyone to 
object —why throw away those 3d. 
stamps? It only gave the Revising 
Barristers more work to do. Claimants 
were bound to be objected to in that 
roundabout way, because, unless objec- 
tion had been previously taken, it was 
not possible to put a question to them 
in Court. If the Solicitor General for 
Ireland would refer to the fifth line of 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson), he would 
observe these words— 

“ But, with that exception, no notice of ob- 
jection given under the said Act to any person 
upon any list of voters shall be valid unless 
the und or grounds of objection be spe- 
cifically stated therein.” 


But later on they intended to provide 
that objections against all ‘‘ persons,” 
that was claimants included, should 
state the grounds of objection. With 
regard to the first part of the provision, 
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he would suggest, as he had already 
stated, that anyone should have the 
right primd facie to object to the claim 
of a person to be put on the Register 
without it being necessary to provide 
these 3d. stamps. If that were not 
done, people would object to a claimant 
without knowing anything about the 
matter, simply to be on the safe side 
and to assist the Revising Barrister in 
doing his duty. 

Mr. CALLAN asked how the hon. 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson) 
proposed to deal with voters on the 
supplementary list to whom objection 
might be taken? Would those persons 
whose names were in the voters’ list of 
another Union stand in the same valid 
position as they did in the voters’ list of 
the previous year? 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, the 
supplementary list might be shortly de- 
scribed as a record for the use of the 
Clerk of the Union of persons debarred 
from voting for one cause or another. 
He wanted those persons who appeared 
on the supplementary list to be pro- 
tected in the same way as the voters on 
the previous Register were protected. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) suggested 


that the clause should be allowed to 
ass, and that the hon. and learned 

ember for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
or the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Callan) should raise their objection to 
it, if they had any to raise, on the Re- 
port stage. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he did not raise 
any objection whatever to the clause. 
As a matter of fact, he had always ob- 
jected to the supplementary list. He 
objected to the supplementary list in 
his own county ; he objected to the name 
of anyone who was unfavourable to him, 
and thereby put him on the proof. He 
regarded it as a most unfair thing ; but, 
at the same time, it was a facility afforded 
him by the law as it now existed. He 
wanted to do away with that; and he 
remarked that however objectionable it 
might be when it was a question of 
200 or 300 names, it would be far more 
so when there were 2,000 or 3,000 to 
deal with. There were two official lists 
published, and he wanted to call the 
attention of the Solicitor General for 
Ireland to this fact. One was the offi- 
cial list of the voters of the previous 
year. For instance, if an election took 


Mr. Healy 
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place this year there would be the offi- 
cial list published of on the 
Register for 1885 ; that was sent to the 
Clerks of the Unions in the month of 
July, and that person put objections 
against the names of persons on various 
grounds. Then there was what was 
called the supplementary list, which 
contained the names of persons entitled 
since the previous year to be on the 
Register; that was dealt with by the 
Clerk of the Union in the same manner 
as the ordinary list. In the case of ob- 
jection being raised to anyone on that 
list, he must prove his right to vote; 
whereas he (Mr. Callan) contended that 
the onus of proof ought to be placed on 
the objector. He thought that common 
sense demanded that a change should 
be made in this matter. 


Motion agreed to. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


New Clause :— 

(Costs to be awarded not to exceed £5. 28 and 
29 Vic. c. 36, s. 14. 13 and 14 Vic. 
ce. 69, s. 62.) 

‘« The sum ordered to be paid by way of costs 
shall not upon any one vote exceed the sum of 
five pounds, and the sixty-second section of 
‘The Parliamentary Voters (Ireland) Act, 
1850,’ shall be read as if the words ‘five 
pounds’ had been substituted therein for the 
words ‘twenty shillings,)""—(Mr. T. A. 
Dickson,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the said Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 


Mr. HEALY suggested that the 
clause should not be put in this form so 
far as the present Motion was concerned. 
It would be better that the clause should 
be put as far as the words “five pounds” 
in the second line. 


Motion agreed to. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


New Clause :— 


(Proceedings on objections. 13 and 14 Vic. 
c. 69,8. 55. 41 and 42 Vic. c. 26, s. 28.) 

“‘ Notwithstanding anything to the contrary 
contained in ‘ The Parliamentary Voters (Ire- 
land) Act, 1850,’ where any person whose name 
is on any list of voters for a county, city, town, 
or borough (not being a list of claimants), is 
duly objected to by some person other than the 
clerk of the peace, the clerk of the union, the 
poor rate collector, or the town clerk, the 
county court judge, chairman, or revising bar- 
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rister, whether the person objected to does or 
does not appear before him, shall, before re- 
quiring it to be proved that the n objected 
to is entitled to have his name inserted in the 
list of voters for such county, city, town, or 
borough, or expunging such name, require 


prima facie proof to be given to his satisfaction 


of some ground of objection against such person, 
and, for the purpose of determining whether 
such prima facie proof is satisfactory, shall 
examine the collectors of poor rates, clerk of the 
union, or any other person who may be present, 
touching the truth of the all ground of 
oejection, and if such prima facie proof is not 
so given to his satisfaction, he retain the 
name of the person objected to in the list of 
voters,” —(Mr. T. A. Dickson,) 
—brought up, and read the first and 
second time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be added to the 
Bill.” 


Mr. LEWIS said, that this pro- 
vision was meant to apply to persons 
who would now come upon the list for 
the first time as well as to old voters. It 
was capable of so much misuse that he 
proposed to add to the clause an Amend- 
ment to the effect that the section should 
not apply to any objection where the 
person objected to was on the list of 
voters in respect of a qualification for 
which he should not have been regis- 
tered on the list of voters for the present 

ear. It was necessary that there should 
be a clear line of demarcation between 
the old list and the new with regard to 
the costs of objections. As to the form 
that had to be handed in by occupiers 
relating to sub-tenants, he did not be- 
lieve that one Member of the House 
out of 50 could of his own motion 
fill it up properly; anything more 
technical or misleading to be placed in 
the hands of persons deficient in ordi- 
nary intelligence and experience could 
not be conceived. It would be in the 
recollection of the Committee that the 
question as to what constituted a dwell- 
ing-house had been raised in the Courts 
of Law, and that the decision had ulti- 
mately turned on whether the chief oc- 
cupier or landlord resided on the pre- 
mises or not. This form then assumed 
that the person was acquainted with an 
abstruse point of law, and the result 
must be that vast numbers of those forms 
would be filled up ignorantly, and a 
great number of them improperly. He 
believed that persons would be put on 
who might have been in occupation only 
a week, and many who were not in oc- 
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cupation of a dwelling-house at all. 
Hie Amendment was to ¢ mani- 
pulation, either by ignorance or fraud, 
by enacting that the stringent pro- 
vision that the objectors should prove 
— —— prima facie shoul =e 
apply the first time a name a 

ont the list. He believed that t would 
be obvious to the Committee that it was 
desirable that that addition should be 
made, and he could see no reasonable 
objection to it, because it was hostile to 
the interests of no Party. His conten- 
tion was that the onus should not be 
shifted, and that itwas fair that it 
should remain where it was at present 
in the case of new voters. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
new Clause, at end, add-— 

‘But this section shall not apply to any ob- 
jection where the person objected to is on the 
list of voters in respect of a qualification for 
which he shall not have been registered on the 
list of voters for the present year.””—(Mr. 
Lewis.) 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, the 
Amendment would nullify what the Com- 
mittee had already agreed to, and he 
could not, therefore, agree to it. 


Amendment uegatived. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


New Clause :— 


(Power of revising barrister to summon 
witnesses.) 

‘A revising barrister may by summons under 
his hand require any person to attend at the 
court and give evidence or produce documents 
for the purpose of the revision, and any person 
who, after the tender to him of a reasonable 
amount for his expenses, fails so to attend, or 
who fails to answer any question put to him by 
the revising barrister in pursuance of this seo- 
tion, or to produce any document which he is 
required in pursuance of this section to pro- 
duce, shall be liable to pay a fine not exceeding 

and not less than twenty shillings. 


Jive pounds 1 8 
Such fine may be imposed by the revising bar- 


rister at his discretion, and may be recovered 

in the same manner as any other fine im 

by ‘ The Parliamentary Registration (I d) 

Act, 1850,’ is now by law recoverable,”—(Mr. 

Healy,) 

—brought up, and read the first time. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That the said Clause be read a second 

time.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxezr) said, that 
the wnieeey peemeree by the 
hon. and learned Member was sufli- 
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ciently provided for by the 56th section 
of the Act of 1850. e did not think, 
therefore, that the clause was necessary, 
and he suggested to the hon. and learned 
Member that it should not be pressed. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, as a 
matter of fact, when a County Court 
Judge summoned a witness, and he did 
not attend, no further steps were taken. 
Dozens of cases of that kind occurred ; 
and the Judge would not compel the 
witnesses to attend. If notice was 
issued, he thought that they ought to 
be compelled to attend. 

Mr. HEALY pointed out that, as 
the matter now stood, a witness who 
happened to be hostile had only to get 
up when he liked and walk out of 
Court. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked why, 
if, as the Solicitor General for Ireland 
had stated, this was provided for in the 
Act of 1850, it was necessary to provide 
for it again in the English Act of 
1870? 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
could see no possible objection to re- 
peating in the Irish Act what was al- 
ready in the English Act. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 


IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he 
would not press his objection to the 
Amendment. 


Motion agreed to. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


New Clause :— 


(Costs of appeal.) 

“The costs of an appellant against a decision 
of a revising barrister may, if the appeal is 
successful, be ordered by the court hearing the 
appeal to be paid by the clerk of the peace 
or town clerk named as respondent in the 
said appeal, whether he shall or shall not appear 
before the said court in support of the decision. 

“For enabling an appellant to obtain such 
an order he may, at or before the time of mak- 
ing his declaration of appeal under section 
fifty-eight of ‘The Parliamentary Registration 
(Ireland) Act, 1850,’ require the revising bar- 
rister to name the clerk of the peace for the 
county, or the town clerk tor the parliamentary 
borough or municipal borough, as the case may 
be, to which the appeal relates, to be respondent 
in the appeal. 

** The revising barrister if so required shall, 
and in any case may, name such clerk of the 

or town clerk, as the case may be, to be 
respondent in an appeal, either alone or in ad- 
dition to any other n referred to in section 
fifty-nine of ‘ The Parliamentary Registration 
(Ireland) Act, 1850.’ 


The Solicitor General for Ireland 
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“The properly incurred by a clerk 
of the panes af tout clerk as respondent, in- 
cluding any costs which he may be ordered to 

y to the appellant in any such appeal, shall 

allowed to him as part of the expenses in- 
curred by him in respect of the revision of the 
list to which the appeal relates. The costs of 
an appeal against the decision of a revising 
barrister shall be in the discretion of the court 
hearing the appeal,’’"—( Mr. Healy,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Motion agreed to. 


Clause added to the Bill. 


New Clause :— 

(Rate-books may be amended.) 

“The board of guardians of any poor law 
union may from time to time amend any rate 
made for such union by virtue of the Acts for 
the relief of the destitute poor in Ireland, by 
inserting in the rate-book the name of any per- 
son claiming and entitled to have his name 
therein as owner or occupier, or by inserting 
therein the name of any person who ovght to 
have been rated, or by striking out the name 
of any person who ought not to have been 
rated, or by raising or reducing the sum at 
which any es has been rated, if it appears 
to the board that such person has been under- 
rated or over-rated through clerical errors, or 
by making such other amendments therein as 
will make such rate conformable to the said 
Acts ; and no such amendment shall be held to 
avoid the rate: Provided always, That every 
person aggrieved by any such alteration shall 
have the same right of appeal therefrom as he 
would have had if his name had been originally 
inserted in such rate, and no such alteration 
had been made; and as respects any such per- 
son the rates shall be considered to have been 
made at the time when he recived notice of 
such alteration, and every person whose rates 
are altered shall be entitled to seven days’ no- 
tice of such alteration before the rate shali be 
payable by him,”—(Mr. Healy,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the said Clause be read a second 
time.” 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he did 
not think this clause was germane to 
the subject of registration. 

Mr. HEALY said, he appealed to 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
consider this Amendment in a fair 
spirit. It was not a matter that had 
anything to do with Party considera- 
tions; he might call it an all-round 
matter. Ifa wrong existed, as was ad- 
mitted, now was the time to amend it; 
and that was what his clause was in- 
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tended to do. There was no power in- 
vested in the Board of Guardians to 
make the alterations in question, and 
as he had shown that no Party conside- 
rations were involved, he hoped he 
should receive the support of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson) and the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Lewis). 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was utterly at 
a loss to know why his name should be 
dragged into the discussion on every 
Amendment relating to those matters. 
It was always the same; whether he 
spoke, or whether he was silent. It 
was said he agreed to this, and did not 
agree to that, even when he had never 
opened his lips on any matter. How- 
ever, looking at this question, he was 
inclined to agree with the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland that the Amendment was 
not in the slightest degree germane to 
a Registration Bill. It might be open 
to examination and discussion if it were 
brought forward on a Rating Bill; but 
he was bound to say that his hon. and 
learned Friend was justified in taking 
objection to the introduction of the 
Amendment on such a Bill as the pre- 
sent, and that objection he felt bound to 
support. 

r. HEALY said, he would not press 

the Amendment, but would ask why a 
Rating Bill was not introduced, seeing 
that it was admitted that his Amend- 
ment was germane to a Rating Bill? 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


New Clause :— 
(Duties and powers of court of revision.) 


“The court shall, with respect to the lists of 
Parliamentary voters which it is appointed to 
revise, perform the duties and have the powers 
following : 

“(1.) It shall correct any mistake which is 
proved to have been made in any list ; 

**(2.) It may correct any mistake which is 
proved to have been made in any claim or 
notice of objection ; 

**(3.) It shall expunge the name of every 
person, whether objected to or not, whose 
qualification as stated in any list is insufficient 
in law to entitle such person to be included 
therein ; 

“*(4.) It shall expunge the name of every 
person who, whether objected to or not, is 
proved to be dead ; 

“(5.) It shall expunge the name of every 
person, whether objected to or not, whose name 
or place of abode, or the nature of whose 
qualification, or the name or situation of whose 
qualifying property if the qualification is in 
respect of property, or any other particulars 
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respecting whom by law required to be stated 
in the list, is or are either wholly omitted or in 
the judgment of the revising barrister insuffi- 
ciently described for the purpose of being identi- 
fied, unless the matter or matters so omitted or 
insufficiently described be supplied to the satis- 
faction of the court before it shall have com- 
pleted the revision of the list in which the 
omission or insufficient description occurs, and 
in case such matter or matters shall be so sup- 
plied the court shall then and there insert the 
same in such list ; 

“«(6.) It shall expunge the name of every 
person, whether objected to or not, where it is 
proved to the revising barrister that such person 
was, on the twentieth day of July then next 

receding, incapacitated by any law or statute 
Tom voting ; 

‘*(7.) Before expunging from a list the name 
of any person not objected to, the court shall 
cause such notice, if any, as shall appear neces- 
sary or proper under the circumstances of the 

roposal to expunge the name to be given to or 
eft at the usual or last known place of abode of 
such person ; 

** (8.) Subject as herein and otherwise by law 
provided, the court shall retain the name of 
every person not objected to, and also of every 
person objected to, unless the objector appears 
by himself or by some person on his behalf in 
support of his objection ; 

**(9.) If any objector other than the clerk of 
the peace, town clerk, or a clerk of union, or 
collector-general, so appears, the court of re- 
vision shall require him to prove that he gave 
the notice or notices of objection required by 
law to be given by him, and to give prima facie 
proof of the ground of objection, and for that 
purpose may examine and allow the objector to 
examine any clerk of union, collector-general, 
or other collector of rates, or any other person 
on oath touching the alleged ground of objection, 
and unless such proof is given to the satisfaction 
of the court, the court shall, subject as herein 
and otherwise by law provided, retain the name 
of the person objected to ; 

“ An objection made under this Act by a clerk 
of union, collector-general, town clerk, or clerk 
of the peace, shall be deemed to cast upon the 
person objected to the burden of proving his 
right to be on the list ; 

“The prima facie proof shall be deemed to be 
given by the objector if it is shown to the satis- 
faction of the court by evidence, repute, or 
otherwise that there is reasonable ground for 
believing that the objection is well founded, 
and that by reason of the person objected to 
not being present for examination, or for some 
other reason, the objector is prevented from 
discovering or proving the truth respecting the 
entry objected to ; 

“ (10.) I£ such proof is given by the objector 
as herein prescribed, or if the objection is by a 
clerk of union, collector-general, town clerk, or 
clerk of the peace, then unless the person objected 
to appears by himself or by some person on his 
behalf, and proves that he was entitled on the 
twentieth day of July then next preceding to 
have his name inserted in the list in respect of 
the qualification described in such list, the court 
of revision shall expunge the name of the 
person objected to,” —(Mr. Healy,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 
2-¥_Y 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, there 
was some redundance in the clause, 
which, however, might be corrected on 
the Report. 

Mr. LEWIS said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land seemed unable to understand his 
(Mr. Lewis’s) objection. If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would turn to 
Sub-section 9, he would there find that 
prima facie proof was required. They 
had passed upon the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
T. A. Dickson) that the objector was 
bound to give some primd facie evidence 
of the ground of objection, otherwise 
the objection would not be allowed to 
be gone into. That was the same sub- 
ject-matter which was proposed to be 
dealt with by Sub-section 9. He did 
not know whether the Government 
would like to have in the same Act of 
Parliament two clauses dealing in diffe- 
rent language with the same subject- 
matter. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Clause be added to the Bill.” 

Mr. LEWIS would like to hear what 
the Solicitor General for Ireland had to 
say about Sub-section 9. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, that 
there was, perhaps, some resemblance 
in the wording of the two sections; but 
it occurred to him that that might be 
cured on Report. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


Mr. HEALY proposed the following 
new clause, which was also taken from 
the English Act :— 

(Objections not to lapse by death of objector.) 

“ Any objection by a qualified objector may 
after his death be revived by any other person 
qualitied to have made the objection originally 
by a notice to that effect in writing signed by 
him and given to the clerk of the peace or town 
clerk at or before the time of revision of the 
entry to which the objection relates.” 


Clause brought up, read the first and 
second time, and added to the Bill. 
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Mr. HEALY proposed the following 


new clause :— 
(Dates for lodgers’ qualifications. ) 

“In the construction of the fourth section of 
‘The Representation of the People (Ireland) 
Act, 1868,’ and the enactments amending or 
affecting the same, the first day of July shall 
be substituted for the twentieth day of July.” 


The hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
this clause dealt with a very curious 
matter, which must, of course, have been 
brought under the notice of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland. At the present 
time, lodgers in Ireland were required 
to declare on the 14th of July that they 
were in occupation of their lodgings on 
the 20th of July. Now, that was ab- 
surd, and ought to be remedied. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘« That the said Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) suggested 
that the Motion should be withdrawn, 
and that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should confer with him with the 
view of a clause being prepared by 
Report. 

Mr. HEALY thought that the 20th 
of July would be a better day; but the 
20th of July would not give sufficient 
time, in his judgment, for the prepara- 
tion of the list. He would, however, 
ask leave to withdraw the clause. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEALY moved the following 
new clause :— 

(Objections to claim lists.) 

‘* Every registered voter or person whose name 
appears on the list of voters skall be entitled, 
without giving any notice of odjection, to op- 

the claim of every person claiming to be 
inserted in the list of voters in the same manner, 
and with the same rights and liabilities, as if 
such registered voter or person had given due 


notice of objection. For the purposes of this 
section no list of voters shall be deemed to in- 


clude any list of claimants.” 


The hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
he certainly moved this clause with a 
great deal of hesitation, because any 
Amendment with regard to objections 
coming from one side of the House ap- 
eared rather odd. If the Government 
iked to accept it, he would be quite pre- 
pared to press it. 
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Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the said Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 

Mr. LEWIS said, that if the clause 
were accepted, it would be quite possible 
for persons to be struck off the list with- 
out their knowing anything about it. 
He certainly thought that a person 
should receive notice that his name was 
to be objected to. 

Mr. HEALY asked leave to withdraw 
the clause. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEALY proposed the following 
new clause :— 

‘* For the preparation of the voters lists in 
the City of Dublin, the Commissioners of the 
townships of Pembroke and Blackrock shall 
repay to the treasurer of the Corporation of 
Dublin the expense of making out the lists for 
such portion of these townships as are situate 
within the Parliamentary borough of Dublin.” 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
the Government had promised to amend 
the law in this respect. No one knew 
this matter better than the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, because he was counsel for 
the Corporation when they fought the 
matter some years ago, and when the 
Court of Queen’s Bench decided that the 
expenses would have to be borne by the 
cityatlarge. He(Mr. Healy) presumed 
that if the Government were not able to 
accept his clause, they would state what 
they were prepared to do on Report. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) thought there 
was a good case made out for some 
alteration of the present system, because 
Pembroke and Blackrock were distinct 
townships. The clause, however, did 
not supply the means of working out 
what the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Healy) desired. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would withdraw the clause, 
by Report a clause might be framed 
which would effect the object in view. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEALY proposed the following 
new clause :— 
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(Students in rooms not to be registered 
as lodgers.) 


‘‘No student occupying rooms in any coll 
for collegiate purposes shall be entitled to 
coghhapel te vote as a lodger.”’ 

The hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
he was induced by the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), who, he regretted, was now 
absent, to put this Amendment on the 
Paper. The other night, when he 
moved an Amendment upon the Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Redistribution) Bill, 
the right hon. Gentleman promised him 
to look into the anomalous condition of 
things in Dublin, whereby young gentle- 
men, to the number of some hundreds, 
who had no interest whatever in the 
City of Dublin, and whose board and 
lodging as well as their education was 
paid for by their parents, were entitled to 
be placed on the list of lodgers and to 
vote in the election of Members for the 
City of Dublin. He had inquired whe- 
ther anything of the kind existed at 
Oxford or Cambridge, and he had been 
told that no person in either of those 
Universities could vote as lodgers for 
the townsin which the Universities were 
situated. He need scarcely point out to 
the Committee how absurd it was that a 
number of young gentlemen who came 
up from the Provinces to Dublin Uni- 
versity, oceupying rooms there for pur- 
poses connected with their degrees, 
should plump themselves down to the 
number of 200 upon the voters’ list of the 
city in which they paid no rent, rates, or 
taxes. That state of things did not exist 
in England or Scotland, and it had only 
existed in Ireland within thelast few years 
owing to a decision sanctioning it given 
in the Dublin Registration Court. He was 
sure the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) would agree with him that 
those young gentlemen were already suffi- 
ciently represented in the House of Com- 
mons. Theright hon. and learned Gentle- 
man could not reasonably say that the 
students of Trinity College did not now 
possess a sufficient voice in the affairs of 
Parliament. He might be told that 


those gentlemen did not vote in the Uni- 
versity. But they would soon get on 
the University Roll, and have the plea- 
sure of recording their votes for the two 
right hon. and learned Gentlemen who 
now represented that constituency. The 
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few hundred persons in the University 
were already accorded two very ad- 
mirable Representatives ; and, therefore, 
he now proposed that those students 
should not be allowed to vote in the 
City of Dublin—in other words, that the 
honest burgesses of Dublin, the people 
who paid rent, rates, and taxes in the 
city, should be allowed to have some 
little voice in the management of their 
own affairs. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. GIBSON said, that the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Healy) had moved 
the Amendment with such good humour, 
accompanied by kindly references to 
himself (Mr. Gibson) and his right hon. 
and learned Colleague (Mr. Plunket), 
that he felt a certain amount of difficulty 
in replying. But as the clause had been 
moved, he must encounter it by fair and 
legitimate argument. This was nota 
Disfranchisement Bill, and the whole 
Reform scheme of the Prime Minister 
and of the Government was an enfran- 
chising and not a disfranchising scheme. 
This was not a Reform Bill, but a Regis- 
tration Bill, and the particular section 
under discussion was such that if it 
found a place at all in any Bill it should 
be in a distinct Franchise Bill. The 
pone of the hon. and learned Mem- 

er was entirely opposed to the Reform 
Bill submitted to the House by the Go- 
vernment, and, therefore, was quite out 
of place. He might, however, say that 
it must not be taken that students were 
raw boys fresh from the country; they 
must be 21 years of age, and they must 
be in possession of rooms as lodgers for 
a year. Trinity College paid very large 
rates, and there was no reason whatever 
why those young gentlemen—he did not 
know the exact number of them, but he 
supposed there were less than 200— 
[Mr. Hzaty: Above 200.]—should be 
refused the right of contributing, not a 
very large share, to the voting power of 
the City of Dublin. It had been stated 
incidentally that none of the students of 
other Universities were registered as 
lodgers. That wasnot so. [Mr. Hzaty: 
I said Oxford or OCambridge.] Hon. 
Members sometimes failed to remember 
all that they said. Asa matter of fact, 


Mr. Healy 
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the hon. and learned Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) mentioned the 
Scotch Universities. He (Mr. Gibson) 
had ascertained how Scotland stood in 
this matter—indeed, only the other night 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. T. 
Russell) pointed out that the very same 
provision or arrdngement prevailed in 
the Scotch Universities ; that those who 
resided within the walls of the Glasgow 
University were registered to a much 
larger extent as voters for the City of 
Glasgow than the students in Trinity 
College, Dublin, were registered as 
voters for the City of Dublin. He (Mr. 
Gibson) did not know that that was so 
until it was stated. [‘‘It is not so.”’] 
He did not know what the fact was, but 
what he had said was stated in the 
House the other night by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow without question or 
contradiction. He (Mr. Gibson) was not 
aware how affairs were managed at 
Oxford and Cambridge. He was not 
aware that the matter had ever been 
brought before the Revising Barrister 
for the City of Oxford or for the town of 
Cambridge ; but it certainly was one to 
be decided according to the ordinary 
Registration Law of the country. He met 
this clause by saying it was a distinct 
disfranchisement clause, out of place in 
this Bill or in any Bill, out of keeping 
with all the statements of the Prime 
Minister, and that, therefore, he imagined 
there would be no hesitation on the part 
of the Committee—if, indeed, the a 
and learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) meant to press it—in rejecting 


it. 

Mr. R. BIDDULPH MARTIN said, 
that when he was at Oxford some of the 
undergraduates endeavoured to get upon 
the Register, but without.success. Of 
course, he was speaking of many years 
ago; but as far he remembered they were 
met by the objection that they had no 
possible right to be registered. He did 
not profess to have any knowledge of 
the state of affairs in the University of 
Dublin; but as Oxford and Cambridge 
had been mentioned he desired to state 
his experience. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, that as far 
as he understood no students resided 
within the University buildings in Scot- 
land. If it be the case that no student 
in the Universities of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge was entitled to the franchise out- 





side the University, he did not see why 
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the students of Trinity College, Dublin, 
should be allowed to vote. 

Mx. HEALY said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had 
said he (Mr. Healy) mentioned Scot- 
land that night. He mentioned it three 
or four nights ago, and he was met by 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. T. 
Russell), who, of course, was a new Mem- 
ber of the House, and who did not know 
exactly what they were driving at, with 
the assertion that the Scotch Universi- 
ties had votes. The hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think they were objecting to 
students who lived in the town having 
votes. The hon. Member for St. An- 
drews (Mr. Williamson) now stated that 
the Scotch students were not residential. 
The hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. T. 
Russell) would see the mistaken view 
he had taken in this matter. The right 
hon. and learned Gentlemen (Mr. Gib- 
son) very deftly seized upon the mistake 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow. It 
was not desired to deprive men lodging 
in towns from voting ; but it was desired 
to deprive undergraduates from voting 
in respect of lodgings which they held 
as school boys and no more. 

Mr. GIBSON protested against the 
method of carrying on Public Business. 
He had stated a series of propositions 
founded upon the statements of the 
Prime Minister ; and he protested against 
the Government not rising to express 
their views upon this important sub- 


ect. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he did not know what the case 
exactly was at Oxford and Cambridge. 
As to the Scotch Universities, he never 
heard of residential students having 
votes. There might be students who 
lived in the Professors’ houses, and who 
might be registered as lodgers. He 
could not say exactly how the matter 
stood; but there were no residential 
students in Scotland in the sense in 
which there were in Dublin and in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. Treating the case 
as it stood, he was disposed to reply 
that he was very much averse to dis- 
franchising anybody. He thought that 
the more people admitted to the fran- 
chise the better, providing they were 
justly entitled to it. If a student in 
Dublin, over 21 years of age, capable 
of exercising the franchise, was in such 
& position as in any other place would 
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give him the franchise, why on earth 
should he not have it? If a student 
held his rooms or tenement in the same 
way and under such circumstances as 
would elsewhere give him the franchise, 
why should he not have it? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had said these 
persons were school boys sent up by 
their parents. Well, if they were, they 
were school boys of 21 years of age. 
He (Mr. Campbell- Bannerman) con- 
fessed he did not like the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member, and 
he was disposed to vote against it. This 
was not a question of politics, and the 
number of persons affected by the 
Amendment was small. {Mr. Hzary: 
200.] Even if there be 200, he main- 
tained that if they were qualified as 
lodgers, or in any other way, and that 
their qualification would be good in 
Cork, or Limerick, or Belfast, it ought to 
be good in Dublin. If their qualification 
was not good they would not be put on 
the Register. Do not let them be dis- 
qualified because they happened to be 
students. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was very 
much surprised to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) take the line he had done under what 
might justly be called the intimidation of 
the Front Opposition Bench. A distinct 
pledge was given upon this matter to his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) by the President 
of the Local Government Board (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) when the Irish Mem- 
bers felt it their duty to insist upon an 
assimilation of the English and Irish 
Registration Laws. They had gone no 
further. They had asked the Govern- 
ment and the Committee to agree to 
such Amendments of theirs as would 
assimilate the Registration Law of Ire- 
land to that of England and Scotland. 
He (Mr. Parnell) put down some new 
clauses; but he felt that, having the 
principle of assimilation in view, they 
came in competition with those of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. T. A. Dickson), and therefore he 
said nothing about them, but allowed 
them to go by default. His clauses were 
of a more perfect character, and of a very 
much more advantageous character, than 
those of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. T. A. 
Dickson); but as he and his hon. Friends 
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had repeatedly announced that they only 
desired to bring the Registration Law of 
Ireland up to that of England, he con- 
sidered he would not be entitled to per- 
severe with them, for they would have 
opened upa wider and more extended 
field of improvement in the system of 
registration. But now they were met 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, under the circumstances to 
which he (Mr. Parnell) had just alluded, 
with a distinct refusal to carry out in the 
Dublin University the system which 
prevailed to his knowledge in both Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and which pre- 
vailed, according to the testimony of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for St. An- 
drews (Mr. Williamson), in the Scotch 
Universities. This was not an Amend- 
ment for disfranchising men who lived 
in lodgings outside the University; but 
it was an Amendment which declared 
that an undergraduate in the Dublin 
University, possessing peculiar advan- 
tages as a result of exceptional endow- 
ments, possessing peculiar advantages 
with regard to his rooms within the 
College, holding his rooms at a much 
less cost than he could obtain apart- 
ments elsewhere, should be treated in 
the same way as students were treated 
under similar circumstances in the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge and 
of Scotland. This was the first time in the 
consideration of this Bill that the claim 
of the Irish Members for assimilation 
had been refused. Now, there were 
circumstances connected with this mat- 
ter which rendered the facts of the case 
still more aggravated. It so happened 
that Trinity College had been placed in 
the jerrymandered division of the City 
of Dublin, so that those 200 voters might 
make the difference of a seat to one Party 
or the other. If the Government refused 
to give the Irish Party fair play in re- 
spect to the boundaries of the different 
divisions, he and his hon. Friends were 
entitled to call upon the Government to 
give them, at least, fair play in this 
matter by making the law in Ireland 
similar to the law in England. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Gib- 
son) had said that this was a matter 
properly appertaining to the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act which had 
been passed, rather than for a Registra- 
tion Bill. But whenever they raised a 
question like this on the Representation 


Mr. Parnell 
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of the People Bill, they were told by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman that 
it was a question to bring up on a Re- 
gistration Bill; so that whether they hit 
high or hit low there was no pleasing 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 
Of course, that was what they expected 
from the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Dublin; but they did expect that the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
would Act consistently in this matter, 
and maintain the tenour of the Bill so 
far as it had gone, a tenour which the 
Irish Members had not endeavoured to 
limit. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he was not prepared to say whe- 
ther there was any provision in any 
English Franchise or Registration Bill 
disqualifying students in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge because they were students. Stu- 
dents were either qualified, or they were 
not. If they were qualified, it was pro- 
posed that because they were students 
they should be disqualified. To that he 
objected. He had no predilection in 
favour of the students of Trinity Col- 
lege; but he did maintain that if a 
student living in a College had the 
ordinary qualification he should have 
the vote just as anyone else should. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
whether there was or was not any pro- 
vision in any English Act which would 
disqualify students of Universities be- 
cause they were students, it was very 
probable that a large number of persons 
residing in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge would come in under 
the new service franchise. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) had spoken about the 
division of the City of Dublin. He(Mr. 
Arnold) supported the hon. Gentleman 
against the Government when that ques- 
tion was formally raised in Committee 
on the Parliamentary Elections (Redis- 
tribution) Bill; but he could not support 
an Amendment which proposed to dis- 
franchise a certain number of persons. 
From his point of view, the more men 
they could get on the Register the 
better. If men were admitted to the 
Register of voters he welcomed them 
there, and he could not see why in- 
quiries should be made as to what order 
of men or what quality of men they 
were, or what position in life they 
occupied. 
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Mr. H. G. ALLEN said, that as the 
Committee did not seem to be aware of 
the English law on this subject, it was 
perhaps as well that he should direct 
their attention to the Reform Act, 2 & 3 
Will. IV. c, 45, s. 78, which provided 
that— 


‘* Nothing in this Act shall entitle any per- 
son to vote in the election of Members to serve 
in Parliament for the city of Oxford or town 
of Cambridge in respect of the occupation of 
any chambers or premises in any of the Colleges 
or Halls of these Universities,”’ 


This disqualification was recognized and 
continued by the Parliamentary and 
Municipal Registration Act, 1878, 41 
& 42 Vict. o. 26, s. 43. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was not in- 
clined in the slightest degree to argue 
the case of Oxford and Cambridge. 
He was arguing a much narrower point. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tewkesbury (Mr. R. Biddulph Martin) 
had recounted his own experiences at 
Oxford. He (Mr. Gibson) assumed that 
those experiences were prior to 1877-8. 
Had any effort been made in Oxford 
or Cambridge since Martin’s Act was 
passed, and since a great many inter- 
tg of the lodger franchise had 

een given, to test whether any person 
resident in those Universities could get 
on the Register for the borough? He 
was not aware that there had. Oxford 
and Cambridge seemed to have stood 
still in the matter for a good many years. 
But that was not his point. His point 
was that there were—taking the figures 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) as correct—200 
persons actually on the Register and 
entitled to vote for the City of Dublin; 
and that this was an Amendment, not to 
enlarge the franchise, but to remove the 
voters in question from the Register and 
to disqualify them. He maintained that 
this was a monstrous proposition in face 
of all the statements that had been made 
to the House by the Prime Minister and 
by the Government, and of all the argu- 
ments which had been addressed to the 
House even by those who were in favour 
of the present proposition. There was 
nothing whatever under the existing 
law, as openly administered in the Irish 
Registration Courts, to prevent these 
young men being upon the Register. 
They occupied separate premises, for 
which they paid separate rent. Only 


that night the Committee had accepted 
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an Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
himself, declaring that it was not neces- 
sary that separate premises should be 
separately rated. [Mr. Heary: It is 
in the Englishlaw.] Beitso; they had 
accepted that provision. Now, this was 
not a Reform Bill, but a Registration 
Bill; and under cover of the Bill it was 
sought to remove from the Register men 
who, under the existing law, had a right 
to exercise the franchise. He appealed 
to the sense of fair play in the Com- 
mittee—was it reasonable, was it just, 
was it fair that those 200 men should be 
struck off the Register because, as the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) had declared, they would vote 
in the one portion of the city where the 
hon. Member considered the chances of 
his Party were in jeopardy, owing to 
the equality in the strength of Parties? 
Was it fair or reasonable, when that 
was the avowed object of the Amend- 
ment, that those 200 men should be de- 
prived of the franchise which, under the 
existing law, they were entitled to exer- 
cise ? 

Mr. HEALY said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), re- 
ferring in stentorian tones to the good 
service which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Pembroke 
(Mr. H. G. Allen) had done in reading 
to the Committee the clause in the Eng- 
lish Act bearing on this question, said 
he did not take his stand upon the case 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Yes; but 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant did. The right hon. Gentleman 
appealed to them to show him that 
English students were disqualified, and 
then he said he would be able to deal 
with them. From the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own side—from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Pembroke—came the statement that 
the students of Oxford and Cambridge 
were disqualified. He (Mr. Healy) 
called upon the Chief Secretary to make 
good his words; he pinned the right 
hon. Gentleman to his own words. The 
other night the right hon. Baronet 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) said that 
this was a matter which did not arise 
upon the Parliamentary Elections (Re- 
distribution) Bill; but if it were post- 
poned he would give it his best con- 
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sideration. Were they to be dodged 
like a shuttlecock from one Bill to an- 
other? At one time it was not a matter 
for the Representation of the People 
Bill, at another it was not a matter for 
the Parliamentary Elections (Redistri- 
bution) Bill, and at another it was a 
disfranchising clause. He (Mr. Healy) 
and his hon. Friends took their stand 
upon the declaration of Ministers. They 
were within the recollection .of the Com- 
mittee. The words of the Chief Secre- 
tary still echoed in the Chamber; the 
right hon. Gentleman said—‘ Point out 
to me in any English Act any disqualifi- 
cation similar to that now proposed.” 
Of course, the inference was that if 
such a disqualification could be shown 
he was quite prepared to assimilate the 
Irish to the English law. All the Irish 
Members wanted was assimilation. They 
had been fighting for the English law, 
and they appealed to the right hon. 
Gentleman to stand by his own words, 
and give them in Ireland the benefit of 
the same law which was dealt out in 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said he could not recall exactly the words 
he used; but he remembered that he 
began by saying he was against the 
disfranchisement of anybody. Then he 
asked hon. Members whether they could 
prove that what was alleged with regard 
to Oxford and Cambridge was really the 
fact. He asserted his own ignorance on 
the subject. He now found that the 
students in the Colleges of Oxford and 
Gambridge were disqualified by a special 
clause of an Act of Parliament—there 
was no doubt now upon the matter. He 
was sorry they were disqualified, be- 
cause, as far as he could form an opi- 
nion, they ought not to be. If the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Healy) said 
that he (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) went 
so far as to say he did not wish any 
different treatment of the students of 
Dublin University to that of the stu- 
dents of Oxford and Cambridge, he was 
afraid that precluded him from voting 
to extend a privilege to the students of 
the Dublin University which was denied 
to those of Oxford and Cambridge. He 
was sorry that by a hasty expression he 
had precluded himself from the possi- 
bility of voting upon this subject. Under 
the circumstances, it would perhaps be 
better that he should refrain from 
voting ; but he thought his opinion on 
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the subject would be gathered from what 
he had said. He did not think anyone 
ought to be prevented from voting be- 
cause he happened to bea student. He 
regretted to find that the students of 
Oxford and Cambridge were excluded 
from the franchise, though they {might 
possess the necessary qualification. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that he had understood that no one who 
had a vote was to be disfranchised. 
Long before this small question about 
University students was raised, the 
Prime Minister told the House, and no 
Member of the Government could pos- 
sibly depart from the assertion, that no 
one was to be disfranchised by this Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said so 
overandover again. And now, whenthey 
came to this particular point, it so hap- 
pened that'something had been found out 
which was different from what was ex- 
pected—that was te say, the Irish Mem- 
bers who wished the same law as pre- 
vailed in England to prevail in Ireland 
—he wished they held that opinion in 
other matters—had found out that the 
English students had not the right to 
vote, whereas the Irish students had. 
That was no reason why the Irish stu- 
dents should be disqualified. It might 
be a good reason why the English stu- 
dents should be enfranchised; and if 
such a proposition were made he 
should certainly be inclined to sup- 
port it. When he was at the Uni- 
versity he felt his disfranchisement 
very much. He could never understand 
why he should not have a vote, occupy- 
ing chambers in Cambridge as he did. 
He certainly could not agree to the dis- 
franchisement of the students in Dublin 
because the students of Oxford and 
Cambridge were disqualified from voting. 
He took his stand upon the Ceclaration 
of the Prime Minister that no one was 
to be disfranchised by this Bill. Of 
course, it was quite plain that this dis- 
franchisement could not be made upon 
a mere Registration Bill, though he 
should oppose the proposal just as 
strongly if it were made upon a Fran- 
chise Bill. The question of the franchise 
was settled ; and now they were dealing 
with the registration of those persons 
who were, by the Representation of the 
People Act, to have the right to vote. 
Nothing had been taken away from the 
Irish students by the Representation of 
the People Act. It was now a pure 
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question of registration, and not of who 
were entitled to vote and who were not. 
He certainly should most strongly sup- 
rt the view which had been expressed 

y his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), and impress upon the Go- 
vernment the necessity of adhering 
strictly to the last statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 


tary. 

Me. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
It was only a personal statement. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
there could be no personality in the case 
of a Government. The Prime Minister 
spoke for the Government, and his view 
was that no person should be disfran- 
chised. He (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
called upon every hon. Gentleman now 
sitting upon the Treasury Bench to carry 
out the view of the Prime Minister by 
going into the Lobby against the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy). 

Mr. O’SHEA said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South- West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) was 
quite mistaken. The Prime Minister 
never said that no one was to be disfran- 
chised by this Bill. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: Yes; 
over and over again. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply to 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross), admitted, on the part of the 
Government, that the Prime Minister 
said more than once that the group of 
Bills now before the House—the Fran- 
chise Bill and the Registration Bills— 
were in no sense to be disfranchising 
Bills. Under those circumstances, the 
Government were precluded from voting 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy), whatever view 
they might have of the merits of the 
case. If he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) under- 
stood rightly there were many students 
in Trinity College, Dublin, who were 
now on the Register; and if the Com- 
mittee were to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman those 
students would be disfranchised. The 
Committee would, therefore, be infring- 
ing the rule which the Prime Minister 
and the Government had laid down for 
themselves in this matter. He (Mr. 


Shaw Lefevre) would not express any 
opinion on the merits of the case. The 
time had passed for considering whether 
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those students should have votes or not. 
That question ought to have been de- 
cided on the Representation of the People 
Bill of last year. This was a mere Re- 
gistration Bill, and upon it the Govern- 
ment felt themselves precluded from 
making any change which would result 
in disfranchisement. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that 
great weight had been attached to the 
statement of the Prime Minister that 
this was not to be a disfranchising Act, 
and that no class of persons would be 
disfranchised under it. This was a very 
curious case, which he believed did not 
come within the purview of the Prime 
Minister when he was making that as- 
sertion. It seemed to him to have been 
forgotten that the Prime Minister pro- 
claimed another principle, and it was 
this—that under this Act the people of 
the Three Kingdoms should enjoy equal 
rights and privileges. He (Mr. Sullivan) 
maintained that that was as much a prip- 
ciple of the Prime Minister’s speech and 
speeches with reference to this matter as 
the version which had been so frequently 
quoted. The right hon. Gentleman de- 
clared over and over again that there 
should be equalization of registration ; 
but simply because this handful of 
young men happened to be Tory, and 
hailed from the centre or headquarters 
of Toryism in Ireland, the words of the 
Prime Minister as to disfranchisement 
were clung to with great affection by 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen who sat 
above the Gangway on the Opposition 
side of the House. The Prime Minister 
committed himself, unmistakably, to the 
principle that there was to be from first 
to last in this matter equality of treat- 
ment between the people of the three 
countries; and it was only because the 
Tory Party found they had an advan- 
tage in this particular matter that they 
fastened on to the words of the Prime 
Minister, which he (Mr. Sullivan) was 
sure were never meant to cover a case 
such as that under consideration. 

Me. R. BIDDULPH MARTIN said, 
it seemed of importance that they should 
assimilate the laws which prevailed on 
this subject in the different parts of the 
United Kingdom. He thought it really 
would be in conformity with the wishes 
of the Committee that this Amendment 
should be passed, and that then the 
question of qualification or enfranchise- 
ment of University students in the three 
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a separate Bill. Though it was per- 
fectly true that the Prime Minister said 
this was not a disfranchising Bill, the 
opportunity might be taken of adjusting 
this anomalous state of things. He 
hoped the Committee would take this 
opportunity of assimilating the law be- 
tween the two countries, even at the risk, 
he must admit, of doing some injustice 
in this particular case. 

Mr. SMALL said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary (Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman) had said it was not 
possible for him to support this Amend- 
ment, because it would have a disfran- 
chising effect. But the Representation 
of the People Act of the Government 
was in some respects a disfranchising 
measure. [‘*Oh, oh!”}] Yes; all 
joint occupiers of houses valued, say, at 
£10, were disfranchised by the Act 
passed last autumn. It seemed to him 
very extraordinary that right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Treasury Bench, who 
swallowed the Representation of the 
People Act, containing as it did several 
disfranchising clauses, should raise ob- 
jection to some 200 young gentlemen 
being disqualified to vote in a consti- 
tuency in which they had no title what- 
ever to exercise the franchise. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had been 
greatly edified by the attitude of the 
Treasury Bench in this matter. He ap- 

aled to the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke), who, the 
other night, distinctly promised to give 
the subject his best consideration. The 
right hon. Gentleman was brought into 
the House ; but when he found what was 
going on, he, in the immortal words of 
Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘scuttled away.” Then 
the Chief Secretary (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) came to the fore. The 
right hon. Gentleman was very bold in 
the early portion of the night. He 
wanted the law of Ireland to be assimi- 
lated to that of England. ‘‘ Show me,” 
said the right hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ any- 
thing in an English Act which disquali- 
fies the students of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and then I will deal with the 
students of Trinity College, Dublin.” 
And then, when the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Pembroke 
(Mr. H. G. Allen) produced the clause 
from the Reform Act which distinctly 


disqualified the students of Oxford and 
Mr. R. Biddulph Martin 
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countries should be made the subject of | Cambridge from voting in the city or 


town, as the case might be, the right 
hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ I spoke hastily.” 
The right hon. Gentleman had two 
voices—one voice was that of the Irish 
Secretary, and the other voice was that 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Stirling Burghs. The right 
hon. Gentleman now attempted to dis- 
associate himself from his official posi- 
tion in the hope of defeating the Amend- 
ment. The inference to be drawn from 
the right hon. Gentleman’s words was 
that if it was proved to be that English 
students were disqualified, he would 
assent to the disqualification of Irish 
students. When it was proved to him 
that English students were disqualified 
he said—‘‘I only spoke for myself.” 
What Minister ever took up such a posi- 
tion? Was it to be tolerated that in one 
breath the right hon. Gentleman should 
speak as the Irish Secretary, and in an- 
other breath as Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man? The right hon. Gentleman, as 
Irish Secretary, opposed the Amend- 
ment on the ground that the provision 
involved was not contained in any Eng- 
lish Act. It was proved to him that he 
was mistaken ; but, nevertheless, he still 
opposed the Amendment, but not as the 
Irish Secretary, but in his personal 
capacity. And yet Irish Members were 
asked, upon matters relating to Ireland, 
to have full confidence in the Govern- 
ment. The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board was called in by a messenger 
despatched by his Colleagues ; but find- 
ing that the waters were troublous he 
made off. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, as such, repelled the Amendment ; 
but in his individual capacity said—“ I 
will not be able to vote against the 
Amendment, but I will not vote for it.” 
Such was the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in which they were asked to have 
confidence. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) came forward, and said—‘‘ Oh, 
but the Prime Minister has said this is 
not a disfranchising Bill.” The Prime 
Minister said that in reference to a par- 
ticular Bill. Let the dead bury its 
dead. What the right hon. Gentleman 
said last July under totally different cir- 
cumstances did not apply now. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he did 
not refer to anything the Prime Minister 
said on the Representation of the People 
Bill, but to a declaration the right hon. 
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Gentleman made on the group of Regis- 
tration Bills. 

Mr. HEALY said, that, as far as his 
recollection served him, the Prime Mi- 
nister made no such declaration with 
regard to any group of Bills. In the 
famous phrase of the Home Secretary 
(Sir William Harcourt), on the 17th of 
March, “ Where are the traces?” Pro- 
duce the Prime Minister’s words upon 
which this Amendment was opposed. 
The Government could not deny that he 
was led the other night to withdraw an 
Amendment bearing upon the subject 
by the promise of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) to 
look into the matter. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) could not deny 
that to-night he asked them to show 
him what was provided by the English 
Act, and then he would know whether 
he ought to assimilate the laws of the 
two countries. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No; I did not say that. 

Mr. HEALY remarked, that it was 
only a few minutes ago that the right 
hon. Gentleman said he did not recollect 
what he did say. He (Mr. Healy) 
appealed to English Members who had 
been witnesses of these proceedings 
whether there had been a creditable ex- 
hibition on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government? He appealed to English 
Gentlemen to refrain from supporting 
the Government on this occasion. He 
thought that when pledges were given 
by the Government the House ought to 
be in a position to rely upon them. The 
other night they were led astray by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Thomas Russell). It turned 
out that there were no residential stu- 
dents in the Glasgow University ; that, 
in fact, the only places where there were 
residential students were Oxford and 
Cambridge, and that those students were 
distinctly disqualified. They were told 
by the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arnold) that he wished to get every- 
body on the Register they possibly could, 
so he (Mr. Healy) wished that everyone 
possessing proper qualifications should 
be put upon the Register; but the stu- 
dents in Trinity College did not, in his 
opinion, possess the necessary qualifi- 
cations, and, therefore, they ought to 
be struck off. Such were the arguments 
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with which he and his hon. Friends were 
met; and he confidently appealed to the 
honour of English Gentlemen to say 
whether the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary were 
not words which led the Committee to 
believe that if these students of Oxford 
and Cambridge were disqualified he 
would be prepared to refuse to admit to 
the franchise in Dublin City people 
who did not pay any rent, rates, or 
taxes ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ob- 
jected to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Healy) attributing to him the 
assertion that he was prepared to assi- 
milate the laws of the two countries in 
that respect. At the outset he said he 
was in favour of disfranchising no one; 
he said he did not know how the facts 
stood with regard to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; and he asked hon. Members on 
the other side of the House whether 
they could produce any evidence that 
the students of Oxford and Cambridge 
were disqualified from voting. Then he 
went on to say that it was his opinion— 
and such was stil] his opinion—that if a 
student had such a qualification that, 
under any other circumstances, he would 
obtain a vote, he should not be dis- 
qualified becruse -he was a student. 
What had happened since he made his 
speech? All that had happened was 
this—that the discovery had been made 
that there was a special clause in an 
Act of Parliament which excluded the 
students living in any of the Colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge from voting. 
He said again he was very sorry for it, 
and he should be very glad to see that 
law repealed. Now, what were they 
to do with reference to the clause pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Memner 
(Mr. Healy)? He thought the Govern- 
ment would be altogether wrong, and 
that the Committee would be altogether 
wrong, if it proceeded to disfranchise 
those who already possessed the fran- 
chise in Dublin, because it so happened 
that what appeared to him to be an in- 
justice was dias in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. He was in the recollection of 
the Committee that what he had now 
said was the gist of what he stated 
originally. He was puzzled to dis- 
cover any particular inconsistency in 
anything he had laid before the Com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR said, a great 
deal had been said that night about the 
disfranchisementof men. Hehadasmuch 
regard for the natural rights of men as 
the right hon. Gentlemen who occupied 
the Front Government and Opposition 
Benches; but he held that the students 
of Trinity College, contemplated by this 
Amendment, were not men in the pro- 

r sense of the term, but were mere 

irds of passage. Speaking as a citizen 
who often had to come into contact 
with those gentlemen, he objected to 
have his citizen rights overborne by the 
votes of mere birds of passage. What 
other functions did those gentlemen per- 
form? Did they serve upon juries? No. 
Did they join the Army? Perhaps 
they would in a while; but they were 
exempt from doing so now. Did they 
fulfil any conditions of citizenship ? No, 
they were merely there as a floating 
balance of power to overbear the votes 
and the voices of such citizens as paid 
rates. Those men came and went, and 
left no traces behind them, except the 
expression of their peculiar opinions. 
For those reasons he supported the pro- 
posal of his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Healy), and he appealed to the 
Government to assimilate the law of the 
two countries in this respect, as they had 
endeavoured to do in others. 

Mr. THOMAS RUSSELL was sorry 
if anything he said the other night led 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) to 
understand that there were any residen- 
tial students in the Scotch Universities. 
He (Mr. Thomas Russell) was perfectly 
aware that in Scotland no students were 
resident within the University; but he 
had yet to learn that residence within 
College walls was to make a difference 
between a student living there and a 
student living in a street close by. If 
a student fulfilled the law so as to 
qualify as a lodger, he did not see why 
he should be debarred from the privi- 
lege of the franchise, and it was not so 
in Scotland. Every student who ful- 
filled the lodger qualification had a vote. 

Mr. HEALY: Scotch students do not 
live in the College. 

Mr. THOMAS RUSSELL said, that 
that was so; but he could not conceive 
that residence within the College made 
any difference in the matter. He should 
like to point out to the hon. Gentle- 
man who last addressed the Commit- 
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tee (Mr. J. O'Connor) that students 
were not mere birds of passage, but 
fulfilled all the duties of citizenship just 
as much as other classes of lodgers— 
they paid rents, and taxes were included 
in their rents. Other lodgers did not 
serve upon juries, and he did not see 
why a student, possessed of all the 
necessary qualifications to entitle him 
to the lodger franchise, should be 
treated differently to the bank clerk or 
the mechanic who might be a lodger. 
He might also point out to the Commit- 
tee that at present Ireland and Scotland 
were in the same position as regarded 
students. He was very sorry indeed to 
hear that the students in Oxford and 
Cambridge had not the same privilege, 
and he thought it extremely desirable 
that they should have the same privi- 
lege conferred upon them. It was per- 
fectly evident to everybody that a stu- 
dent of 21 years of age, with a con- 
siderable amount of knowledge, was as 
well qualified to exercise the franchise 
as any other lodger. Seeing that Ireland 
and Scotland were in this matter upon 
an equal footing, he thought it would be 
better that the law of England should 
be assimilated to the law in those coun- 
tries. 

Mr. MACARTNEY pointed out that 
the students in the Temple had votes for 
the City of London. They always had 
had votes, and they were not debarred 
from voting because they happened to 
reside within an establishment in which 
law was taught. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was as well, 
before they went to a division, that the 
claim put forward on behalf of those 
young men should be thoroughly under- 
stood. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) wished the Com- 
mittee to maintain an exclusive privi- 
lege on behalf of this body of young 
men, which was denied to young men in 
a similar condition in Great Britain. 
There was no similar case in Scotland, 
because in Scotland no residential stu- 
dents existed. What was the difference 
between a student who lived in his Uni- 
versity, and a bank clerk, for instance, 
who occupied apartments in the city? 
The bank clerk, who was a man earning 
his own living, had, generally speaking, 
to pay heavily for his apartments; 
whereas the student was in a state 
of pupilage, and occupied his rooms at 
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a particularly low rent, owing to public 
nerosity—| ‘‘No!’’] Did’ the hon. 
entleman who interrupted him mean 

to say that a student in Trinity College 

paid as much for his rooms as a young 
man lodging in the City of Dublin paid ? 

It was well known that Trinity College 

was richly endowed from the lands that 

some time ago were taken from the 
people; it was well known that the pos- 
session by Trinity College of those lands, 
and the rents they yielded, enabled the 
Governing Body of Trinity College to 
give rooms to young men and the stu- 
dents of the College at rates which were 
only a fraction of those paid by the gen- 
tlemen who lodged outside. That was 
the difference between the student in 
Trinity College and the bank clerk 
lodging in the city. That was a funda- 
mental difference; and the claim which 
was now made on behalf of those stu- 
dents was a claim to maintain and con- 
tinue an exclusive privilege, which was 
not only unjust to those on whose behalf 
it was made, but offensive to the general 
body of the community outside. The 

Committee had been told that the Ge- 

vernment scheme of Reform was not in- 

tended to have any disfranchising effect. 

But there were disfranchising clauses in 

the Representation of the People Act, 

and he was surprised to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 

(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) endeavour to repre- 

sent this scheme of Reform to be entirely 

free from any disfranchising element. 

He (Mr. Sexton) was completely at a 

loss to understand what the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant (Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman) wished the Committee 
to understand with regard to his position 
in the House and in the Government, 
and with regard to the meaning to be 
attached to the declarations he made in 
debate. They saw the right hon. Gen- 
tleman a couple of days ago, when he 
yielded to the solemn voice of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Gib- 
son), left in the lurch. After he had 
made declarations at the Table as posi- 
tive as that he had made to-night, they 
saw him, when the common sense of the 

Committee went unanimously against 

him, abdicating his position and aban- 

doning his responsibility ; they saw him, 
as the hon. and learned Member for 

Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had said, ‘scuttle 

out of the House.” If the right hon. 
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Gentleman did not intend to take up a 
misleading position, perhaps he would 
inform the mittee what his position 
really was. The right hon. Gentleman, 
only a few minutes ago, challenged hon. 
Members to show him any clause dis- 
qualifying students in England. When, 
after a lapse of time, the clause in the 
English Act was produced, the right 
hon. Gentleman coolly said —‘‘Oh, I 
made no promise to assimilate the law 
of the two countries.” What was the 
meaning of the challenge the right hon. 
Gentleman threw out? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
did not challenge anybody. I merely 
asked for the production of the clause. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that that was 
only another instance of the unfair treat- 
ment to which Irish Members were sub- 
jected. Really, the strong Caledonian 
common sense of the right hon. Gentle- 
man had developed, since he became 
Chief Secretary, into strong Hibernian 
ingenuity. The inference to be drawn 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s words 
were that, in his opinion, there was no 
clause in an Act of Parliament disquali- 
fying the students of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; when, however, an hon. and 
learned Gentleman behind him (Mr. 
H. G. Allen) produced the clause the 
right hon. Gentleman executed a ma- 
nouvre worthy of Jim Crow. If the 
disqualifying clause could not have been 
produced, the right hon. Gentleman 
would have pleaded and relied upon the 
absence of such a clause as a reason for 
opposing the present Amendment. The 
clause was produced, and from that mo- 
ment its significance ceased. The right 
hon. Gentleman then became, not the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
but the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Stirling Burghs. At the 
moment the right hon. Gentleman re- 
tained the salary of the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, but threw off 
the responsibility of Office. Hitherto 
they had been accustomed in the House 
of Commons to understand that even 
though the Government might break 
promises which related to any date, to 
any month, or any year, they would at 
least have the good faith to keep a pro- 
mise which related only to the present. 
They had been accustomed to under- 
stand that Ministers in charge of a Bill 
were to be relied upon to carry out the 
natural indication flowing from their 
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language. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Tuciehol Siamenmans had, how- 
ever, introduced the House to a new 
condition of ethics; and if he proceeded 
much longer in the manner in which he 

roceeded the other night, when, after 
are pledged himself to a certain 
course on a Bill, he failed to carry out 
his compact, and he shamed his own 
compeers by leaving the House—if he 
again repeated such conduct it would be 
well he should have two flags, and hoist 
one or the other according as he spoke 
in his official or in his personal capacity. 

Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morcan) said, the 
argument would disqualify not only 
students, but Masters of Arts, Professors, 
and so forth. 

Mr. SEXTON: No; students only. 

Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossorne Morcay) said, the 
argument was that students occupied 
rooms at a cheaper rate than outsiders ; 
and of course that argument applied 
equally to Masters of Arts and other 
members of the Universities. 

Me. SEXTON: The argument ap- 
plied to those in a state of pupilage. 

Mr. HEALY: Their masters might 
lock them up on the polling day. 

Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossorne Morean) said, he 
thought a great deal of unnecessary 
heat had been imported into that discus- 
sion. No one could suppose for a mo- 
ment that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
had desired to mislead the Committee 
in anything that he hadsaid. His right 
hon. Friend had fallen into the mistake 
which he had admitted—namely, of say- 
ing that not only graduates, but under- 
graduates in Oxford and Cambridge, 
were entitled to vote for the borough. 
This was not a disfranchising Bill, and 
he (Mr. Osborne Morgan) would there- 
fore suggest that this Amendment 
should not be pressed, but that some 
pon i should be taken hereafter 
of correcting what hon. Members ad- 
mitted to be an injustice, and which 
arose from the peculiar position of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
at the time the Statute was passed— 
namely, that the Colleges had been 
formerly extra-parochial, and not liable 
to pay rates. That was the reason the 


clause had been passed; but that con- 
dition of things had long ceased to 
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exist. He would suggest that the pre- 
sent Amendment should be either with. 
drawn or negatived, and that some 
future opportunity should be taken of 
removing the injustice done to members 
of Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
and of putting graduates at least who 
were disqualified in a position to vote. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he rose for the 
purpose of asking the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant for some infor- 
mation as to the course which he in- 
tended personally to adopt. He wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther he intended to vote for the original 

roposal or the Amendment of his (Mr. 

arnell’s) hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy), or 
whether he intended to take the third 
course of walking out of the House 
when the Question was put; because 
the right hon. Gentleman had on three 
several and distinct occasions that even- 
ing announced to the Committee that 
he was going to adopt each one of those 
courses. It was obvious that he could 
not adopt three courses; and he (Mr. 
Parnell) should be glad to know, for his 
own information, if ther ight hon. Gen- 
tleman had fixed upon the course he 
intended to adopt? As to the statement 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just spoken (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan), he (Mr. Parnell) thought he 
would probably find that the opportu- 
nity which had been referred to would 
be presented to the Conservative Party 
a little sooner than the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman or his Government 
would like on the Registration Bill. 
When that opportunity came he did not 
see how the Government could possibly 
refuse to adopt an Amendment enfran- 
chising the students of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in the face of the attitude they 
had adopted in regard to the students of 
Trinity College. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the hon. Member who had just 
spoken had appealed to him to know 
what course he proposed to follow, and 
he (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) thought 
he had explained that already. He had 
endeavoured to do so several times. He 
had addressed the Committee on this 
small point repeatedly, and had given a 
good many reasons against the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Healy). On the first 
occasion he had, amongst other reasons, 
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stated that he had not been aware of the 
facts of the cases of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and he had asked hon. Gentle- 
men who had spoken about it if they 
could produce evidence of the facts they 
alleged. That was the whole sum— 
front, beginning, and end—of his of- 
fence. On that occasion he (Mr. Oamp- 
bell-Bannerman) had said that he did 
not know what the state of things at 
Oxford and Cambridge was, and should 
be glad to know it. Now, however, 
they knew that the students at Oxford 
and Cambridge did not vote for the city 
and borough. But he had then stated 
—and he would refrain from stating 
again—a good many other considera- 
tions, every one of which led him to 
reject the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Member. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, the state 
of the law was anomalous between the 
different parts of the United Kingdom. 
In Scotland and Ireland it seemed that 
these undergraduates were qualified to 
vote at borough elections. 

Mrz. HEALY: Not in Scotland—not 
residential students. They do not exist. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that, at 
any rate, the undergraduate in Dublin 
came under the conditions of the law as 
to the lodger franchise. With every 
disposition to go as far as possible with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy), he 
was afraid the hon. and learned Member 
really had not, and could not make out, 
a case for the refusal of the franchise to 
undergraduates as lodgers. The case 
was that there was an apparent injus- 
tice to the undergraduates in the Ool- 
leges of Oxford and Cambridge; but it 
seemed to him that really in no Regis- 
tration Bill, neither English nor Irish, 
were they called upon to deal with the 
question of this franchise. He would 
go further, and say that he thought 
that what hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
entitled to attack in every possible way 
was the representation of the University 
itself. It was that that was the main 
grievance. Upon that point he (Mr. 
Illingworth) had already voted with the 
Irish Members, and upon that point he 
should be glad to go with them again. 
But surely there could not be a case 
established—surely Parliament could 
not take cognizance as to what particu- 
lar buildings persons might live in, or 
whether the rent of those buildings was 
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higher or lower according to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case. If the stu- 
dents complied with the ordinary condi- 
tions of the law, no Revising Barrister 
should go beyond the ordinary inquiry, 
and distinguish, as hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite had distinguished, between dif- 
ferent classes. He could only hope that 
hon. Gentlemen would go a step fur- 
ther, and would not draw a distinction 
between the position of these electors 
and those who might be bank clerks, or 
who might hold other positions. He 
did not hold that these students were 
birds of passage any more than were 
other classes of young men who were 
entitled to the franchise. [Mr. Hzaty: 
They are not producers.}| He (Mr. 
Illingworth) really thought that hoa. 
Members opposite were arguing a case 
on which justice did not stand on their 
side. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
wished to say a word as to how this 
matter stood, so far as the English Uni- 
versities were concerned. The graduates 
and undergraduates did not vote under 
the old system previous to 1832. It was 
thought that, under the first Reform 
Act, students might be qualified to vote 
for the city of Oxford and borough of 
Cambridge. It was thought right, in 
the Reform Act, to insert a special 
clause, stating that nothing in the mea- 
sure should enable the students of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge to vote for the city 
of Oxford or the town of Cambridge. 
They never had done so before, and all 
the Act of 1832 did was to say that 
they should not be allowed by that Act 
to vote for the city or the borough ; but, 
so far as other Universities of England 
were concerned, there was nothing to 
prevent students of the University of 
Durham, or the Victoria University of 
Manchester, from voting just like ordi- 
nary persons. The clause that was 

assed in 1832 did not seem to have 

een passed in the case of Dublin ; and 
when they came to the English Bill, 
and the question again arose as to al- 
lowing students at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to vote for the city and borough 
respectively, he should be ready to sup- 
port a proposal to extend the privilege 
to them. 

Mr. COMMINS was of opinion that 
the two main points involved in this 
question had been, to a large extent, 
evaded. The first was—was the law in 
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Treland to be assimilated to that in 
England as to the position of students 
who were in statu pupillari, and were 
not swi juris? With regard to Durham, 
there were no resident students there, 
and there were no residential students 
in the Victoria University of Manchester, 
to which the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down had referred. Nor 
were there any either in the London 
University or the Royal University of 
Ireland. The only students who were 
in a similar position to those at Oxford 
and Cambridge were the students of the 
University of Dublin residing within 
the walls of Trinity College. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS: The 
students of Durham are in the same 
position. 

Mr. COMMINS said, he was not 
aware that there were any residential 
students in Durham. If there were any, 
they were so few that they were not 
worth taking any note of. He should 
like to know how many dozen students 
of the University of Durham were resi- 
dent within the walls of that University, 
or ever were at one time? He did not 
believe that one dozen were ever resi- 
dential within the walls at one period. 
The question was—were they to assimi- 
late the law of Ireland to that of Eng- 
land in this matter? The policy of doing 
that had been sufficiently pointed out in 
the Committee. There was a higher 
question than that which hon. Members 
had been discussing, and that was—was 
it advisable that students who, as he 
had said, were not sui juris, and were 
subject to academical discipline, should 
have the apple of discord, in the form 
of political partizanship, thrown amongst 
them? Was it wise that those students 
should have their thoughts diverted 
from those legitimate objects which had 
taken them to the Universities—was it 
advisable that they should be thrown 
into the confusion and turmoil of election 
contests, which meant the destruction 
of all University discipline? It was evi- 
dently the opinion of the Government in 
1832 that that state of things was not ad- 
visable, and they had introduced a clause 
into the Reform Act, stating that the 
students of Oxford and Cambridge 
should not enjoy the franchise for the 
city and town. The provision did not 
apply to Masters of Arts, or to anyone 
but students, and for the exclusion of 
those there were ample grounds. He 
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thought that, instead of taking away 
the disability in the case of the English 
students, it should be allowed to remain 
to protect them against political tur- 
moil, and to secure for them the serene 
air of the Universities, and that the 
students of Trinity College, Dublin, 
should be placed in the same position. 

Mr. MARUM said, he just wished 
to say one word before the Committee 
divided. He was a Member of the 
London University, and, as such, he 
wished to remind the Committee that 
the Reform Act of 1832 had deliberately 
made this exception. The reasons for 
the adoption of this provision 50 years 
ago were sound, and he did not see why 
the same reasons should not obtain at 
the present day. He did not know 
that they were any better reformers 
than their ancestors. 

Mr. TOMLINSON deprecated the 
adoption of this proposal as an Amend- 
ment to a Bill with which it really had 
no concern. Reasons had been given 
for the Amendment inconsistent with 
each other. The hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had 
based his support of this proposal on 
the ground that the students were birds 
of passage ; but students were none the 
less birds of passage if they happened 
to live outside instead of inside the walls 
of the University. The students of the 
Scotch Universities or of the University 
of London were quite as much birds of 
passage as those who lived within the 
walls of the University of Dublin. 
Then the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) had based his support of the 
proposal upon an entirely different 
ground. He maintained that students 
who lived in Universities were in a less 
independent position than thise who oc- 
cupied lodgings. But students who lived 
outside the walls of the Universities 
were partakers of the benefits of belong- 
ing to the Universities just as much as 
those who lived within the walls of a 
College. There was in the University 
of Oxford at the present time a system 
by which certain students did not belong 
to any Oollege. They were members 
of the University, and subject to a spe- 
cial Governing Body. Those gentlemen 
were, apparently, not excluded from 
voting; and he maintained that this 
exceptional exclusion of those who had 
rooms in the Colleges should be brought 
to anend. It was said that those students 
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were not sui juris; but that applied to 
those who lived outside the walls as well 
as to those who lived within. The whole 
thing was anomalous, and could not be 
consistently supported. The proposal 
was, moreover, as he had observed, out- 
side this Bill, which was to amend the 
law for the registration of voters in Ire- 
land, and had nothing to do with disfran- 
chisement. If hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway desired to bring forward 
a proposal for disfranchisement of this 
kind, they should have done so on the 
Representation of the People BiJl. They 
had told the Committee that that Bil 
was to a large extent a disfranchising 
measure, though there was some exag- 
geration in the manner in which they 
alluded to it; but if they had a clause 
to move on this subject they should have 
brought if in as an Amendment to that 
Bill. The Amendment at this moment 
should be rejected by the Committee. 


Question put. 


The Committee dirided:—Ayes 34; 
Noes 127: Majority 93.—(Div. List, 
No. 147.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, he now begged 
to move the first of the three clauses 
standing on the Paper in his name, en- 
titled ‘‘ Service by post of form of requi- 
sition.”” The clause was an attempt to 
deal with a very pressing matter. It 
said— 

“No clerk of union, or other official to whom 
the form of requisition for names uf inhabitant 
occupiers is to be returned when filled up, shall 
be entitled to refuse to receive such form, or 
omit to proceed upon the information it con- 
tains, because it has been returned through the 
post without prepayment of postage, but shall 
receive such form, and act in regard to it in 
every respect, as if the postage had been pre- 
paid, and, in case of failure so to do, every such 
clerk or other official shall be liable in respect 
of each such form refused or not proceeded 
upon to a penalty of not less than forty 
shillings.” 

The Act gave no instructions as to whe- 
ther the form sent out by the Guardians 
bearing the name of the inhabitant occu- 
pier should be prepaid or not, and the 
fact was that a number of forms had 
been returned with no stamp upon them, 
and the Guardians had been charged 
by the Post Office 1d. for each. There 
was this pressing difficulty to face— 
that many of the Boards of Guardians 
in Ireland might for political reasons 
refuse to act upon the Returns which 
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came to them without the Ae having 
been prepaid. In the North Dublin 
Union he had been informed that a 
large number of the forms had been re- 
turned unstamped. The clerk had asked 
whether he was to receive the returned 
forms and pay the postage, or whether he 
was to refuse them, and the Chairman 
had said that it would be hard to deprive 
those people of the franchise because 
they had not prepaid the postage on the 
forms which they had sent in. He (Mr. 
Sexton) had seen one of the forms sent 
out by the North Dublin Union, and he 
had noticed on the back of it the letters 
O0.H.M.S8., which everybody understood 
to mean ‘‘On Her Majesty’s Service.” 
When those letters appeared on a docu- 
ment the general impression was that it 
could go through the post free of charge. 
In the North Dublin Union, Mr. M‘Neil, 
a Tory Guardian, had moved that the 
Returns which were sent back un- 
stamped should be refused. That mo- 
tion was not carried; but had it been 
made in the South Dublin Union in- 
stead of the North, no doubt it would 
have been adopted, and that would have 
had the effect of excluding those 
sons from the Register. He r. 
Sexton) did not care very much how 
the matter was settled. If it were agreed 
that the Post Office should carry the 
letters post free, it would suit his pur- 
pose very well ; or if, on the other hand, 
it was decided to instruct the Guardians 
to receive the notices, whether stamped 
or not, he should be satisfied. The 
amount would not be very great, sup- 
posing nobody paid the postage. About 
700,000 notices would be sent out, being 
the number which would come upon the 
Electoral Roll under the Representation 
of the People Act, and, supposing that 
none of them paid the postage, the 
whole sum would only amount to about 
£1,000. No doubt, after those matters 
had been discussed and noticed in the 
papers, a great many people would take 
the precaution to pay the postage, but 
some might not do so, and it would 
be unfortunate if by a misapprehen- 
sion a great many people should be de- 
prived of the vote. He would press 
his Amendment very strongly, and he 
hoped the hon. end learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General for Ireland 
would be able to assure him either that 
the Post Office would deliver the notices 
without charge, or that the Guardians 
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would be instructed to receive them and 
act upon them whether they were 
stamped or not. 


New Clause :— 

(Service by post of form of requisition.) 

** No clerk of union, or other official to whom 
the form of requisition for names of inhabitant 
occupiers is to be returned when filled up, shall 
he entitled to refuse to receive such form, or 
omit to proceed upon the information it con- 
tains, because it has been returned through the 
post without a ye ge of postage, but shall 
receive*such form, and act in regard to it in 
every respect, as if the postage had been pre- 

id, and, in case of failure eo to do, every such 
clerk or other official shall be liable in respect 
of each such form refused or not proceeded 
upon to a ty of not less than forty 
shillings,’’—(Mr. Sexton,) 


— brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That the said Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, the 
question as to whether those notices 
should be carried without being stamped 
was one entirely for the Postmaster 
General. He did not think there would 
be any difficulty in the matter, at any 


rate not so much as was anticipated. 
He thought it would be well to leave it 
to the common sense of the Clerks of the 
Unions, and that it was not necessary to 
legislate in the matter. 

Mr. LEAMY asked whether the Local 
Government Board would have any ob- 
jection to send instructions to the Clerks 
of the Unions to receive those forms 
unstamped ? 

Mr. HEALY said, he ho the Post- 
master General would e a liberal 
view of this matter, and that in view of 
the fact that thousands of new voters 
would come on the Register, many of 
whom would not know that it was neces- 
sary that the notice should be returned 
with the postage prepaid, he would not 
enforce the halfpenny stamp. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland had not touched the 
case at all. What had happened at 
Dublin would happen again in these 
cases. Theclerk would refuse to receive 
the notices. There was a great possi- 
bility of fraud and collusion under the 
existing arrangement. The majority on 
the Boards of Guardians were Tories ; 
and if the Tory landlords occupied them- 
selves with politics, and objected to the 
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popular candidate, all that was neces- 
sary was that the landlords should send 
back the paper unstamped, and the 
Tory Clerk of the Union or other official 
should decline to receive it. He con. 
tended that they should not be placed 
within the possibility of a large number 
of people being disfranchised for the 
want of a halfpenny stamp. He felt 
sure that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General would not, for the 
sake of the small sum of money in- 
volved, refuse to instruct his subordi- 
nates in Ireland that, whenever these 
Returns came into their hands, the fact 
of their not being stamped should not 
be allowed to interfere with their de- 
livery; he would not refuse to guaran- 
tee that the papers should get into the 
hands of the persons to whom they were 
addressed whether they were stamped 
or not. The whole matter was a very 
small one, and one that, in his opinion, 
ought to be decided without hesitation. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it was 
a question of exemption, and he would 
consider it before the Report. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman and the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland would be 
able to devise a practical settlement of 
the matter. He would ask leave to 
withdraw his Amendment in that ex- 
pectation. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, before the 
Amendment was withdrawn he wished 
to express a hope that there would be 
no miscarriage of justice over a tech- 
nical matter of this kind; but while it 
would be a very serious thing that the 
object of the Bill should be nullified by 
the want of these stamps, h2 trusted, on 
the other hand, that care would be 
taken that no harm was done to the 
Inland Revenue. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. SEXTON said, he believed that 


no one would contest his contention that 
any Clerk of the Union or other official 
charged with any duty under the Re- 
presentation of the People Act, 1884, 
who refused to carry out that duty, and 
thereby endangered the vote of any 
person, should be dismissed from his 
office. The clerk or official who delayed 
or killed time in connection with his 
duties came within the scope of that con- 
tention, and he thought it was necessary 
clearly to indicate at the earliest pos- 
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sible moment that no insubordination, 
delay, or action likely to prejudice the 
rights of voters, should be tolerated by 
that House; and, for that reason, he 
asked the Committee to say that if any 
official sinned against the Act in ques- 
tion he would not be allowed to retain 
his position. With that object in view 
he would move the Amendment in his 
name. 


New Clause :— 


(Duties of clerks of unions under “‘ The 
sentation of the People Act, 1884.”) 
“ Any clerk of union, or other official c 
with any duty by ‘ The Representation of the 
People Act, 1884,’ who, after having been 
ealled upon to perform such duty, shall refuse 
or delay to enter upon and proceed with such 
performance, shall be liable to dismissal with- 
out notice,” —(Mr. Sexton, ) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


re- 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be read a second 


Mr. GIBSON said, this was an im- 
portant clause. He did not at all object 
to a clerk who, by delay or neglect, 
caused grave obstruction in a matter of 
this kind being punished for it. That 
was entirely right ; but it would seem a 
matter to be dealt with by the official 
heads of the Department. He did not 
know whether the Government felt that 
this clause, as drafted, was necessary to 
strengthen their hands; whether, in its 
present form, it was calculated to do so 
in the most efficient way. He desired 
to elicit from the Government how far 
they considered a clause of the kind 
necessary, and how far they were satis- 
fied with the clause as proposed ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAN D(Mr. Watxker) said, hedid not 
think it necessary to introduce into the 
Bill a clause of this kind, because such 
a breach of duty would be considered a 
matter justifying dismissal. He con- 
sidered that to adopt a new clause under 
the circumstances would be to go be- 
yond the necessities of the case. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the point was 
that every hour was of importance in 
this matter of the voting of the people. 
They knew that evil-doing on the part 
of a Clerk of the Union or official could 
only be discovered months afterwards. 
This clause was not intended to meet the 
case of default; it was only intended to 
meet the case of refusal or delay in 
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proceeding. It was a matter for ascer- 
tainment by the Local Government 
Board. If it were reported to the Local 
Government Board that any clerk or 
official had refused to proceed, they 
could then send down and investigate 
the matter. But that should be done 
without notice, for obvious reasons. He 
thought it necessary to deal with a dere- 
liction of duty by a penalty; and, in 
this case, thousands of people might be 
disfranchised unless the officials were 
told that the iniquity in question would 
entail loss of office. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Wa ker) said, he had 
already pointed out that in the case of 
misconduct no notice was necessary. 

Mr. HEALY said, that, last year, 
they had made out a list of over 100 
cases where an official had acted falsely 
and fraudulently ; but what satisfaction 
did they get by leaving the matter to 
be dealt with by the Local Government 
Board? Why, the fact that officials 
were accused by hon. Members on those 
Benches was in itself sufficient to cause 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench to screen them. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was Presi- 
dent of the Irish Local Government 
Board, and how did he treat complaints 
made to him? His one idea was not to 
please the people, to give them satisfac- 
tion, or to do anything agreeable to 
them. He would screen the officials, 
and the one question he would ask him- 
self would be—‘‘ How can I thwart the 
Parnellites?” His own belief was that 
when the Clerks of Unions and officials 
in Ireland grossly misconducted them- 
selve, the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Irish Government would quite as grossly 
maintain them in their offices. 

Mr. SEXTON said, unless the Go- 
vernment promised to take the matter 
into consideration and ceased to put them 
off with answers of the kind they had 
just received, he thought they would be 
compelled to occupy considerably more 
time in discussing the question. He un- 
derstood the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land to say that the course that would be 
pursued was that which he (Mr. Sexton) 
wished to have declared in the Bill. 
Both the learned Gentlemen who had 
spoken on the Amendment admitted that 
if an official did what was described in 
the clause—that was to say, refused to 
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perform his duty, or delayed to enter 
upon its performance—he was liable to 
dismissal. What then was the cause of 
the abhorrence on the part of the Go- 
vernment to have that declared; what 
harm could there be in saying that 
under the circumstances the individual 
would be dismissed? There was one 
other course open to the Government. 
If they had this insuperable objection to 
the clause, would they accept a compro- 
mise—that was to say, if under the cir- 
cumstances, as was admitted, an official 
was liable to dismissal, would the Pre- 
sident of the Irish Local Government 
Board undertake that the Board would 
immediately issue to the Clerks of Unions 
a Circular intimating to them upon the 
authority of the Board that refusal or 
delaying to perform the duties cast upon 
them by the Act would entail their dis- 
missal ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Yes, Sir. I do not accept the way in 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) has put this 
question, or his description of the action 
of the officials of the seme! Government 


Board. I can assure him, however, that 
we have every desire to see justice done 


in this matter; but I am not aware that 
any instance has been pointed out to me, 
or my hon. and learned Friend near me, 
of unfairness in these matters. The Local 
Government Board have undertaken to 
issue instructions, but we could not ac- 
cept the clause in its present form. If 
it will meet the views of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) I will agree 
to a clause running in this way— 

** Any clerk of union, or other official . . . 
who, after having been called upon to per- 
form such duty, shall wilfully refuse or delay, 
and so on.” 

Mr. SEXTON: I accept that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
think there would be no objection to 
that. 

Clause read a second time. 

Question, ‘“‘ That the word ‘ wilfully’ 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


New Clause :— 
(Devolution of title.) 


‘* For the purposes of this Act the production 
of letters of administration by any claimant in 
order to establish any devolution of title to or 

rom any qualification shall not be deemed 
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necessary, and the pendency of proceedings 
under or the non-compliance with any of the 
rovisions of the third section of ‘The Land 
w (Ireland) Act, 1881,’ shall not be deemed 
to invalidate a claim to any qualification,”— 
(afr. Marum,) 


-—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘«That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Wa xer) said, he did 
not think it would be advisable to ac- 
cept the clause. 

Coroner. KING-HARMAN said, he 
must confess that the difficulty which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Kilkenny (Mr. Marum) 
aimed at by the clause was one very 
certain to arise. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, this 
was not so much a question of difficulty 
as a matter of actual fact. At the last 
revision in the Queen’s County, a con- 
siderable number of men were disfran- 
chised because they had not taken out 
letters of administration. He knew of 
cases where men had died leaving several 
sons, but only one son had remained in 
occupation of the farm for perhaps 12 
or 15 years, this arrangement being com- 
pletely satisfactory to all the parties. 
According to ordinary presumption, the 
man whohad been in occupation, and had 
paid rates, was entitled to vote. But 
that was not enough for the gentleman 
who presided at the Registration Court, 
and he disallowed vote after vote, on the 
ground that though the men had been 
in exclusive occupation for a very great 
number of years, they had not qualified 
themselves legally by taking out letters 
of administration. Primd facie claims 
to be registered did not avail the men at 
all. He (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) saw his 
constituents, one after another, disfran- 
chised on no better ground than that he 
had stated. This means of disfranchise- 
ment had been adopted in the past, and 
he had no doubt it would be adopted in 
the future unless steps were taken to 
avoid it. 

Cotone. KING-HARMAN asked if 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor) could give the Committee an esti- 
mate of the disfranchisements under 
such circumstances ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
he saw five men disfranchised in a 
quarter of an hour. 
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Farrer Herscuet) said, he did not 
think that such disfranchisement as the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. O’Connor) re- 
ferred to would be possible, when regard 
was had to the provisions of this Bill. 
There wasa clause providing that actual 
occupation should give the vote, and if 
evidence were given of actual occupa- 
tion, one could hardly understand the 
vote being disallowed. As to the latter 
part of the clause of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Marum), it 
would not in his (the Solicitor General’s) 
opinion have any effect at all. The 
words were— 

“Or the non-compliance with any of the 
rovisions of the third section of ‘The Land 

w (Ireland) Act, 1881,’ shall not be deemed 
to invalidate a claim to any qualification.” 

He did not quite understand what was 
meant by non-compliance with any of the 

rovisions of the 3rd section of the 

and Act, because that section provided 
that a man had to bequeath to one per- 
son only. If a man bequeathed to more 
than ove person, he (the Solicitor Gene- 
ral) did not understand what was to 
follow. If the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Marum) was agreeable, they 
would confer together to see whether the 
difficulty suggested could be properly 
met. Whatever evil there was, he (the 
Sclicitor General) did not think it would 
be remedied by thisclause. He thought 
that, as a matter of fact, the clause 
would be a mere nullity. 

Mr. MARUM < said, he would point 
out that it was possible that there might 
be pendency of proceedings within the 
12 months to determine who was the 
tenant of premises. It was to prevent 
the pendency of proceedings invalidating 
aclaim to a qualification, that he pro- 
posed this clause. He knew many per- 
sons who did not like to sub-divide a 
holding. They agreed amongst them- 
selves, and then came the difficulty who 
was the tenant ? When they came before 
the Revising Barrister, that gentleman 
invariably asked, first of all, who the 
occupier was. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) said, that if 
the hon. and learned - Gentleman (Mr. 
Marum) would confer with the Law Offi- 
cers, they would be very happy to do 
what they could to meet his views. If, 
after a conference, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman preferred his own words, he 
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could move to re-introduce his clause on 
the Report. 

Mr. MARUM said, he would very 
gladly avail himself of the suggestion 


of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


SCHEDULE. 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
proposed an Amendment, in page 4, 
line 1, before ‘‘ Schedule,” to insert 
“* Second.” 


Question, ‘‘That that word be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
proposed an Amendment, in Schedule 2, 
page 4, lines 9 and 10, after “2,” to 
leave out ‘‘ and the Schedules,” and in- 
sert ‘except sub-sections one and two 
of section two.” 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘and the 
Schedules’ stand part of the Schedule,” 
put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ except 
sub-sections one and two of section two’ 
be there inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
proposed an Amendment, in Second 
Schedule, page 4, leave out from be- 
ginning of line 27 to end of Schedule, 
and insert— 

“ The forms and directions applicable to cases 
where new polling districts have been consti- 
tuted, contained in the First Schedule to this 
Act, shall be substituted for the corresponding 
forms and directions contained in the Sche- 
dule to ‘The Polling Districts (Ireland) Act, 
1873." ”” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Mr. HEALY said, he would ask the 
Government whether they were willing 
to agree to the holding of night Sessions 
in places like Kingstown, especially now 
that the Franchise Act had madea great 
change in the general character and the 
number of persons who would come up 
to prove their claims ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he would consider the subject and 
determine upon it by Report. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words pro 
be there inserted,” put, and A so mg 
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Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
moved the insertion of a new Schedule. 


New Schedule (Containing the Forms 
necessary to carry out the Act in coun- 
ties and Boroughs separately, and in 
Counties and Boroughs conjunctively, ) 
—(Mr. Campbell- Bannerman, ) 

—brought up, and read the first and 
second time. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Sche- 
dule be added to the Bill.” 


Part ITI.—Forms ApPpPLicaBLE TO BOTH 
Counties AND Borovaeus. 
Form No. 31. 
Cram or LopcGEr. 


Mr. HEALY, in moving, as an Amend- 
ment, to leave out Column 4, ‘‘ Amount 
of Rent paid,” said, the term in ques- 
tion was a very confusing term, because 
the lodgings were to be of the value of 
£10 unfurnished. The people who got 
the forms would be puzzled to know 
whether the phrase to which he referred 
meant with or without furniture. He 
and his hon. Friends were puzzled to 
know how to fill up the form, and that 
fact was sufficient to show that many 
other people would experience the same 
difficulty. He would, therefore, propose 
that the column be struck out. 


Amendment proposed, in Part 3, 
Form No. 31, to leave out Column 4, 
‘‘ Amount of Rent paid.” —( d/r. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Column 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 
orm.” 


Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) said, he could 
not agree now to the striking out of the 
column. Perhaps the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would reserve the point until 
Report. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had no bigotry 
about this Form at all. The lodger 
franchise had been retained, in addition 
to all the other franchises now created. 
There must be some column in the 
Form, the filling up of which would en- 
able anybody to ascertain the value of 
the lodgings in respect of which a man 
claimed to be registered. If this column 
were struck out, how was a person to 
find out that the figure of £10 was 
reached? There certainly should be 
something to indicate the value of the 
lodgings. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. HEALY thought that instead of 
a column, ‘‘Amount of Rent paid,” it 
would be better to have one, ‘‘ Are your 
rooms above the value of” so much ? 
Thepresentcolumn was mere surplusage, 
because no man would fill up the Form, 
unless he considered the value of his 
rooms was over £10. The point was 
this—that in the City of Dublin people 
were in the habit of taking rooms and 
furnishing them themselves. There 
were also, as a matter of course, fur- 
nished lodgings, and therefore a distine- 
tion ought to be made between furnished 
and unfurnished rooms, and this column 
did not make any distinction between 
them. Perhapsthe difficulty would be met 
if the word ‘‘ furnished ”’ were put in. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he would 
point out that there was one column, 
‘Description of Rooms occupied, and 
whether furnished or not.” 

Mr. HEALY said, he would agree to 
the postponement of the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Frypiarer (for 
Mr. T. A. Drcxson), the following 
Amendment made :—At end insert the 
following Schedule :— 

(Schedule B.) 

Notice of Onsection to be given to Partres 
objected to by any Person other than the 
Crerxk of the Peace or Crerx of the 
Union, or Poor Rare Cotiector. 

Polling district of 

To Mr. ,» of 

Take notice that I object to your name [in 
the notice to the tenant, instead of the words 
your name,” insert the name of the person ob- 
jected to) being retained on the list for this poll- 
ing district of voters for the county of 
[or borough of ], and I ground my ob- 
jection on the column of the register headed— 

“* Christian name and surname of each person 
on the register ; ” 

Or on the column headed— 

“ Place of abode ;”’ 

Or on the column headed— 

“ Nature of qualification ;” 

Or on the column headed— 

“ Amount of qualification or rating ;” 

Or on the column headed— 

‘“‘Townland or other denomination, street, 
lane, or other like place in this polling district, 
&c.” 

Dated this day of one thousand 
eight hundred and 
Signed A.B., of [ place of abode}, being now 

i or] on the register of voters 
or list of voters [as the case may be] for the 
county of [or borough of }. 
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Bill reported, as amended ; to be con- 
sidered upon J/onday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 150.] 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr Solicitor General for 
Scotland.) 


[srnn 132.] comMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Short title); and Clause 2 
(Definition), severally agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Power of Her Majesty in 
Council to prescribe forms). 

Sin ALEXANDER GORDON, in 
moving, as an Amendment, in page 1, 
line 12, to leaves out “including,” and 
insert “excluding,” said, he proposed 
the Amendment for the purpose of keep- 
ing in the hands of hon. Members the 
alteration of an Act of Parliament which 
was very important to Scotland. The 
clause proposed to enable the form of 
the Valuation Roll to be altered by an 
Order of the Queen in Council, instead 
of its being brought to the House of 
Commons and altered after consultation 
with the Scotch Members. It was quite 
possible that English and Irish Mem- 
bers did not know that the Valuation 
Roll was the most important document 
the Scotch people had. It was formed 
82 years ago as the basis of all rating 
in Scotland, and it had been of the 
greatest value since. In Scotland they 
could not get on without it; and the 
English and Irish people would be very 
well satisfied if they adopted the same 
system. But that, however, was another 
matter. The Order of the Queen in 
Council was a very high sounding term ; 
but, in point of fact, it really amounted 
to the Lord Advocate and his clerks. 
This was purely a Scotch business; and 
he would show the way in which this 
very Bill had been brought before the 
House, as an instance of how easily 
alterations might be made without any 
consultation with the Members from 
Scotland. This Bill was printed and de- 
livered to hon. Members between 8 and 
9 o’clock last Wednesday, and at 1 
o’clock on the same day it was read a 
second time. He believed that not more 
than one or two Members from Scotland 
then knew that the Bill was in ex- 
istence. He asked several Scotch Mem- 
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bers, and only one of them told him 
that he had noticed that the Bill had 
been delivered that morning. He be- 
lieved that the rapidity with which the 
Bill was read a second time was unpre- 
cedented in the annals of Parliament. 
There was no record of a Bill being read 
a second time the day it was delivered 
to Members. He mentioned that as an 
instance of how easily the Valuation 
Roll might be altered without the Scotch 
Representatives knowing anythingabout 
it. The alteration that was proposed in 
this case was the adoption for the coun- 
ties of a form of roll now used in bo- 
roughs. He would deal with that more 
in detail when they reached the Schedules. 
The county Members in the counties in 
Scotland had no organization by which 
they could bring to the notice of the 
Lord Advocate either their objections to 
the proposed change, or their wishes 
with regard to it. In that respect they 
were in a very different position to the 
burghs of Scotland, which had what was 
called the Convention of Burghs— an 
organization for the purpose of looking 
after the interests of the burghs—having 
its head-quarters and offices in Edin- 
burgh, and for its President very often 
the Lord Provost of that city. They 
had, therefore, means of access to the 
Lord Advocate and other officials in 
Edinburgh for the furthering of their 
wishes. He did not say that the inte- 
rests of the burghs and counties were 
antagonistic ; but his point was that they 
were not identical. Their wants were 
very different, and what was suitable for 
one might not be suitable for the other. . 
It would be very easy for the officials of 
the Government to make changes which 
might have a political bias, and which 
might affect the voting of either burghs 
or counties in a very important manner, 
and, therefore, he thought hon. Mem- 
bers ‘of that House ought to retain what 
they had had for 30 years—namely, the 
privilege of altering the law. He, there- 
fore, proposed just merely to strike out 
of Clauses 3 to 480 much as enabled 
them to alter the Valuation Roll of coun- 
ties without coming to that House. He 
hoped hon. Members would see that it 
was proposed purely to keep in their 
haads that meh which they had now, 
and not for any purpose of obstruction 
or hostility to the measure of the Lord 
Advocate. He begged to move the 
Amendmentof which he had given Notice, 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 12, to leave out the word 
* including ’’ for the purpose of inserting the 
word “ excluding,’’— (Sir Alexander Gordon,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘ That the word 
‘including’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, that the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman, as he understood him, 
both from his Amendment on the Paper 
and from his speech, did not object 
to the Queen in Council being vested 
with the power of prescribing forms for 
the execution of this Act generally, but 
merely objected to that power being 
extended to the Valuation Roll. (Sir 
ALExanpER Gorpon: Yes; that is so. ] 
In that case, he could assure the Com- 
mittee that the only object with which 
this provision had been introduced was 
for the sake of convenience. They 
had now had a good many years ex- 

erience of the Valuation Roll. It had 
ies very frequently altered by Act of 
Parliament; and he believed that the 
counties had by no means adhered to 
the particular form which had been pre- 
scribed from time to time, so that there 
were in the various counties considerable 
variations. His hon. and gallant Friend 
had spoken of the want of facility for 
communication. Hecould assurethehon. 
Member that the reason why the Bill 
was somewhat late in being introduced 
was because they had been in communi- 
cation with the assessors of the lead- 
ing counties with the view of ascer- 
taining what was the prevalent opinion 
as to the most convenient form and 
method of accomplishing the object 
they had in view—namely, simplicity 
and clearness in this Roll. It was found, 
from time to time, that some of the 
entries were needless, and that others 
required to be introduced. Instead of 
meking it essential to come back to 
Parliament for authority to get this 
done, they had thought it would be con- 
venient to propose a simpler method of 
making such alteration as might be 
thought necessary from time to time. 
He conceived that that would be in 
accordance with the prevalent opinion ; 
but he need scarcely say that if there 
was an idea on the part of Scotch Mem- 
bers that this should be made the sub- 
ject of legislation, he would have no 
objection. A mere alteration of the 


Sir Alexander Gordon 
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form or the style was hardly worth— 
he was going to say occupying the time 
of the House, but he would not say that. 
He regarded the Valuation Roll as im- 
portant; but it was not quite the charter 
of their liberties, as the hon. and gallant 
Member would seem to imply. He 
should like to know what the prevalent 
opinion on the subject was ? 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate had spoken of the Valuation Roll 
having been altered several times. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
thought, would find himself mistaken 
with regard to that. It had only been 
altered once. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): No; several times. 

Stir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he had here two Acts of Parliament— 
namely, the Act of 1854, and the sub- 
sequent Act of the 24 & 25 Viet. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) said, the Valuation Roll was 
altered with regard to burghs by the 
Burghs Reform Act, and in regard to 
counties by the County Voters Act of 
1861. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that was what he was speaking of. The 
Act of 1861, no doubt, had altered it. 
It had made it optional for the period 
to be one or five years, as the Commis- 
sioners of Supply thought proper. It was 
for the purpose of assimilating the Roll ; 
but there was no object to be gained by 
assimilating the Roll of the counties 
and the burghs. The two were wholly 
different, and nothing would be gained 
by having the two forms amalgamated. 
Therefore, he hoped his Amendment 
would be acceded to. 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
that he had understood the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate to invite an 
expression of opinion as to the pro- 
priety of the proposals in the Bill. Well, 
he (Sir Herbert Maxwell) hardly con- 
curred in the proposals in the Bill. He 
thought it would be distinctly to the 
advantage of those who had to deal 
with the working of the Act in the 
counties and burghs that there should 
be a certain elasticity given which could 
not be obtained by the complicated ma- 
chinery of an Act of Parliament. It 
might seem a trivial point,and a some- 
what unimportant point, which had been 
raised by his hon. and gallant Friend 
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(Sir Alexander Gordon); but he could 
assure the Committee that there was a 
great deal of expense, unavoidable ex- 
pense, involved in thisquestion. It was 
the practice in the counties to adopt a 
most cumbersome and expensive form of 
rinting the register of voters. He 
held in his hand a sheet of the register 
of voters for his own county, and he 
thought hon. Members, if they would 
look at it, would agree that it was a 
most inconvenient form. In his own 
constituency there were not more than 
1,700 voters, and, absurd as it might 
seem, the register of these voters—the 
papers on which these 1,700 names were 
printed—weighed no less than 14 lbs. ; 
and he left it to the Committee to con- 
sider what would be the weight of re- 
cords containing the names of, perhaps, 
25,000 or 30,000 voters. He thought 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate deserved the thanks of the Com- 
mittee for having referred this matter to 
the Privy Council; for, no doubt, the 
recommendations would reach that Body 
more perfectly and more readily than 
they would in the form of an Act of 
Parliament brought before this House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Amendment negatived. 


On the Motion of The Lorp ApvocarTe, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
page 1, line 24, after ‘‘ 1861,” insert 
“and section sixteen of ‘The Representa- 
tion of the People (Scotland) Act ;’” and 
in line 27, leave out ‘section four of 
the said Act,” and insert ‘‘the last- 
mentioned section.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Assessor may call for a list 
of inhabitant occupiers). 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, the first Amendment on 
the Paper in his name was as follows :— 
In page 2, line 4, after “ every,” insert 
“‘ occupier or others.” He did not, how- 
ever propose to move it. He desired to 
accomplish the same thing by a slightly 
different method—namely, by moving 
to insert, in page 2, line 5, after the 
words “in respect of,” the words ‘the 
oceupation of.” It had been pointed 
out that the clause, as it stood, did not 
define with sufficient clearness what the 
rating was to be. In Scotland, differing 
from the usual English practice, there 
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was a rating both on the proprietor and 
the tenant, and under the clause, as it 
stood, there would be laid on the pro- 
prietor, however large his property, 
an obligation to send in a Return speci- 
fying all the names of the servants that 
even the tenants had on his property ; 
and if the Committee anuiaed the pro- 
posal, he would have to specify also the 
time at which the servants entered his 
service. It would not be reasonable to 
ask that of the proprietor if he was not 
in the occupancy, because he might not 
have the means of knowing the facts; 
and accordingly the words he (the Lord 
Advocate) proposed to insert would 
make the clause run—‘‘ Every person 
rated, or liable to be rated, in respect of 
the occupation of lands.” If he were 
the proprietor in occupation, then he 
would have to make the Return, and 
if he were the tenant in occupation he 
would have to do it. It was only the 
occupier who knew the service men on 
his property. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 5, after the words “ in respect 
of,” or “ ocenpation of.""—( The Lord Advo- 
cate. 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Apvocarez, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
page 2, line 6, after ‘‘dwelling-house,”’ 
insert ‘‘ or on some agent of such person 
concerned in the management of such 
lands and heritages ;’’ line 7, leave out 
‘‘ himself,” and insert ‘‘ such person ;”’ 
line 9, after ‘‘dwelling-house,” insert 
“and the month and year in which they 
began to occupy such dwelling-house ;” 
line 10, leave out ‘‘ he,” and insert “ any 
such person or agent ;” and in line 12, 
leave out from ‘‘ conviction,” to end of 
Clause, and insert— 

‘“« To the same penalty as is enacted in similar 
cases by section seven of the Act in the 
Session of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
years of the reign of Her present Majesty, 
chapter ninety-one.”’ 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Special provision as to voters 
in 1885), agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Dwelling-house to be entered 
in valuation roll). 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 21, to leave out ‘ separately.” — 
(The Lord Advocate.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘separately’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT said, he wished 
to know the meaning of the Amend- 
ment. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, it had been suggested 
that the use of the word “separately ” 
was a direction which led the assessors, 
or some of them, in making up the lists, 
practically to make double entries. They 
might feel it their duty to enter a name 
a second time in connection with the 
houses of servants. A criticism had 
been made upon that by those familiar 
with the working of the matter. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT said, he 
thought it desirable that the different 
houses attached to a farm should be 
entered separately. 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, there was such a specifi- 
cation as would show that there was a 
different place inhabited by a different 
person. He had thought it safer to 
have the word ‘‘ separately” in. They 
had been told that it would lead to 
double entry, and without it the section 
would be quite sufficient in itself. 

Sr ALEXANDER GORDON 
thought that each individual house 
should have a separate number on the 
Roll. Every house which carried a vote 
with it should have a separate number 
on the Roll. 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) said, it should be individual- 
ized, whether it was numbered or not. 

Mr. R. P. BRUCE said, he thought 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate should consider the matter before 
Report. Take the case of a large farm ; 
it might have four or five houses on it, 
the inhabitants of which would possess 
votes. There would be a list of four 
or five names in another column of the 
Roll, and nothing in the Roll to show 
where the houses were, or by whom they 
were oe That point he thought 
worthy of consideration. Should not 
the word “cottage,” or whatever it 
might be, be put against each name ? 

Sir NDER GORDON: I 
ry the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate will consider that matter. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I will undertake to do so. 

Mr. ORR-EWING thought each 
house should be clearly specified. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN asked whether 
there would be a separate entry ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B 
Baxrovur) said, that specifying a dwell- 
ing-house meant entering that dwelling- 
house individually. There might bea 
farmhouse, then so many cottages, and 
so on. 


Question put, and negatived ; word left 
out accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Registerin divided parishes) ; 
Clause 8 (Register in parliamentary 
burghs merged in counties); Clause 9 
(Advertisement of new polling places in 
counties, 16 & 17 Vict. c. 28); and 
Clause 10 (Registration where counties 
are divided), severally agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Assessor not to be collec- 
tor of poor rates or factor). 


Mr. WILLIAMSON said, he did not 
know what the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate expected to gain by the 
clause. No doubt it was a desirable 
thing that the assessor of a burgh—it 
might be a small one—should not be 
allowed to be a factor or land agent 
within that small burgh; but there was 


no reason why he should be prevented 
from engaging as factor or land agent 
in farm operations in a district 10 or 12 
miles away. He was sure the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate did not 
wish to prevent that, although that 


was the result of his clause. He (Mr. 
Williamson) proposed to remedy it in 
either one or two ways—either to insert, 
after the word ‘ assessor,” in line 11, 
the words “in the county or division of 
the county”—that was to say, to ex- 
elude the operation of the clause from 
an outside district. If that were not 
acceptable, he would suggest, as an 
alternative proposal, to put at the end 
of the clause the words ‘‘in the county 
distriet or burgh in which he may be 
assessor.” He would move the first of 
the two alternative Amendments, but 
would leave the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate to make his choice be- 
tween the two. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 11, after the word ‘‘ assessor,”’ 
insert ‘‘in the county or division of the 
county.”"—(Mr. Williamson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he te ps 
with the hon. Gentleman who just 
sat down (Mr. Williamson). He quite 
understood the reason of this clause. It 
might be advantageous to have the re- 
striction in some cases; but there were 
instances in which burgh solicitors were 
to a very small extent land factors, 
and these gentlemen it would be un- 
unnecessary to exclude from the office 
of accessor. He believed the language 
of the clause was unnecessarily wide, 
and was of opinion that the case the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
had in view, and which the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had also 
borne in mind, would be met by making 
the provision apply to counties — 
He thought that burgh factors should 
be excluded from the clause. They were 
in no sense factors in the sense in which 
he understood those referred to in the 
Bill to be. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he hoped that 
the second alternative proposed by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for St. 
Andrews (Mr. Williamson) would be ac- 
cepted. To include small burghs in the 
operation of this Bill would be to put a 
stop to some flagrant cases of pluralism 
which existed in small burghs, and there 
could be no particular hardship in the 
proposal. He quite agreed that there 
was no reason why an assessor in a 
burgh or county should be prevented 
from doing what he liked in any district 
beyond his official jurisdiction; but that 
brought in the second alternative. But 
if this was to be inserted in the clause, 
and he thought it was desirable that 
it should, he protested against burghs 
being taken out. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL could 
not understand the object of the provi- 
sion in the Bill which they were dis- 
cussing. If gentlemen acting as factors 
in many districts were excluded by their 
office from acting as assessors, they 
would lose the services of those who 
were really the most capable men in the 
county for discharging the duties of 
assessors. Of course, in | towns 
there was plenty of choice; but he 
would ask the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate to. remember that in 
sparsely populated districts and rural 
places the most capable business men, 
and the best men, were selected as fac- 
tors and land agents, and that these 
would be the best qualified for dis- 
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charging the duties of assessors. He 
must protest against the idea, which 
seemed to be accepted in some quarters, 
that because a man was employed in a 
certain capacity to act between a land- 
lord and tenant, he utterly and entirely 
lost the capacity for acting impartially 
in any public office. He entirely a 
tested against any such idea as that, 
and trusted the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate would, if he did not 
abandon this Amendment, at all events 
show some better reason why the Com- 
mittee should support it than it bore 
on the face of it. 

Gznzrat ALEXANDER said, he sup- 
— the view of the hon. Baronet (Sir 

erbert Maxwell). He had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper to leave out all the 
words after the word “rates” to the 
end of the clause. He failed to under- 
stand why burgh assessors should be 
placed in a better position than county 
assessors, as his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wigtonshire had just stated. 
Some of the factors who acted as county 
assessors were the very best men in the 
county. He had in view the cases of 
several assessors in several towns who 
had been acting as factors for various 
properties for 25 years past. He had 
never heard any complaint against these 
gentlemen ; and he thought that to pre- 
vent a choice being made from a 
the factors and land agents was to de- 
prive the public of the services of a very 
valuable class of men. The result of the 
exclusion proposed would be that they 
would be apt to get an inferior class of 
men, because the superior class would 
have to chose between giving up their 
factorships or relinquishing the assessor- 
ships. He thought in the case of men 
who had acted for 25 years without a 
whisper of complaint against them, it 
was a hard thing to put before them the 
alternative of giving up either their fac- 
torships or their assessorships. He had 
not heard a single argument in favour of 
the plan the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate proposed ; and he should like 
to hear from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman what he had to say in favour 
of depriving this worthy class of men of 
their assessorships or their factorships, 
as the case might be? 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
BatFour) said, he thought he could ex- 
plain in a few words the reason why 
this clause was introduced. It had been 
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introduced in consequence of represen- 
tations received from a variety of quar- 
ters to the effect that the combination 
of the offices of assessors and factors had 
resulted in a good deal of complaint. 
Pluralism was objected to as being dis- 
advantageous in the holder of a public 
office, but it was not merely to prevent 
that that the clause had been introduced. 
Legislation had no concern with that by 
itself, unless it was shown that there was 
some possible conflict between the dis- 
charge of a public duty and a private one. 
What were the duties of an assessor 
and his powers? An assessor had to go 
about and collect all kinds of informa- 
tion regarding hereditable property. He 
had to go about the lands in his district, 
whether county or burgh. He asked all 
kinds of questions, and made all kinds 
of notes, and entered what he thought 
the value on the Valuation Roll, and 
he very often had a considerable amount 
of judgment to bring to bear. Take, 
for instance, the case of houses in the 
town or in the county which were 
not let, but in the occupancy of the 


owner. The assessor had to form an 


opinion as to what value he would put 
upon them. On the other hand, observe 


what an assessor’s duties as factor were. 
One of his duties as factor was, of course, 
to manage in the interest of his em- 
ployer, and to avoid any taxation that 
could be avoided. He should be very 
sorry to make any charge against the 
factors; but it was quite plain that they 
might be tempted to take a more favour- 
able—that is, for the purposes of taxa- 
tion, a lower—view of the valuation of 
property they managed than they would 
if the same property were managed by 
someoneelse. Accordingly, it was thought 
there was a possibility of a conflict of 
public and private duty to which no one 
should be subjected. Certainly there 
were parts of the country in which 
the feeling existed—whether rightly or 
wrongly—that it was unfortunate that 
there should be persons in such a posi- 
tion. He put it as a matter of general 
principle which he thought the Com- 
mittee would accept. If what he had 
said were true of the country, he should 
imagine it was even more true of the 
towns. It had been represented to the 
Government that there were in towns 
tlemen holding the office of house 
actors and also of assessors, and it had 
been pointed out that it was unfair they 


The Lord Advocate 
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should have the power of valuing houses 
they managed and the houses they did 
not manage. The same considerations, 
therefore, came into play in towns as in 
counties. Assessors who acted as house 
factors would get to know the affairs of 
their neighbours, and it might be of 
their rivals in trade. They might obtain 
particulars with regard to other houses 
that it was not desirable they should 
acquire. In short, this was not a posi- 
tion in which a man should be placed. 
Such was the ground on which this pro- 
vision with regard to factors had been in- 
troduced. He might point out that no 
objection had been made to the col- 
lectors of poor rates being disqualified 
from acting as assessors. The reason 
of their disqualification was obvious. 
Poor rate collectors also had certain 
duties to perform with respect to the 
preparation of the Register. But it 
appeared to him that the case against 
factors acting as assessors was even 
stronger than that against poor rate 
collectors. He should, however, be 
quite prepared, if the Committee 
thought fit, to accept the second Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for St. Andrews Burghs (Mr. Wil- 
liamson), because the possible conflict 
of duty would not arise except where 
the management was in the same area 
as that in which the second set of duties 
were to be performed. If his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Williamson) would for the 
words ‘for a county or division of a 
county” substitute the words ‘‘in the 
county or burgh,”’ he (the Lord Advo- 
cate) would be prepared to accept the 
Amendment. But he was not disposed, 
for the reasons he had given, to drop 
the provision, unless there was a feeling 
in the Committee that it was not a right 
provision. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, he was very 
sorry the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Lord Advocate had thought 
it necessary to introduce this clause, 
because he (Mr. Orr-Ewing) thought 
that the clause was quite unnecessary. 
They had not been told the sources from 
which the Government had obtained 
the information upon which this clause 
was defended. It was a great pity that 
owing to secret communications, a clause 
should be inserted in an Act of Palia- 
ment which really endeavoured to cast 
a reflection upon a most respectable 
class of men. This clause would be 
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found to be all the more unnecessary 
when it was borne in mind how the 
assessors were appointed. The Govern- 
ment assessors valued each district of 
Scotland, and the counties almost invs- 
riably appointed them their assessors 
—indeed, he was not aware of any 
county with which he was acquainted 
that did not accept the valuation of 
the county assessors. It must be a 
very small county that acted differ- 
ently. It would save the counties a 
great deal of expense, and a clashing 
of valuation between the Government 
and county assessors, if the Government 
valuation were to be adopted. It would 
be much better for the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate to withdraw this 
clause altogether. If the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would only give 
the matter a little thought, and throw 
aside the anonymous correspondence he 
had received, he must see the force of 
the arguments addressed to him. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON asked leave to 
withdraw his Amendment, seeing that 
the Lord Advocate was prepared to ac- 
cept the alternative proposal. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 12, after ‘‘be,’’ insert “a 
sheriff clerk or clerk of supply.””"—(Zhe Lord 
Advocate.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. P. BRUCE said, he wished 
to point out that if these men were pre- 
vented from engaging in the work, it 
might be found necessary to employ men 
of an inferior class. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he would remind the 
Committee that sheriffs’ officers had 
other public duties to perform. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE asked what sort 
of persons it was contemplated to em- 
ploy in future as assessors? In many 
districts there was only a limited num- 
ber of persons who could possibly be so 
employed ; and if by this Bill they were 
to exclude such persons, who would 
have to be appointed in future? No 
one could make a living by being as- 
sesor only; and if an assessor was not 
to have any other means of obtaining a 
living, he (Mr. Dalrymple) failed to see 
who they could appoint to the office. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) thought a very convenient 
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method would be to appoint the Govern- 
ment assessor. He believed that the 
Government assessor was employed in 
all the counties of Scotland except six. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 

Dr. CAMERON proposed, in page 3, 
line 12, after ‘ poor,” to insert “or 
other public.” It appeared to him that 
the same argument applied in the case 
of the one officer as in the case of the 
other. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
12, after “poor,” to insert ‘‘or other 
public.” —( Dr. Cameron.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he doubted whether it 
was wise to use such very general! words. 
He did not exactly know what they 
covered. He thought the Committee 
ought to know whether any particular 
office was pointed at, and whether it 
ys! expected there would be any conflict 
of duty. 

Dr. GAMERON : The municipal and 
police rates, for instance. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, he did not know that 
the mere collecting of money raised a 
conflict, and he put it to his hon. Friend 
whether the words adopted did not cover 
every office that was necessary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Generat ALEXANDER said, he was 
not satisfied with the explanations given 
by the right hon. and learned Lord Ad- 
vocate, and as he believed, with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Dumbartonshire 
(Mr. Orr-Ewing),that the proposal of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman cast 
a slur on a deserving body of men, he 
begged to move the Amendment which 
stood in his name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
13, to leave out all after ‘‘ rates’’ to 
end of Clause.—({ General Alexander.) 


Question peepee, “That the words 
precnt to be left out stand part of the 
use.”’ 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he did not propose to 
repeat what he had already said on this 
matter ; but he — point out a what 
was proposed did not cast a slur upon 
anybody—he should be very sorry if it 
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did. Parliament had y de- 
clared by Acts that particular offices 
should not be held together. That did 
not cast a slur upon anybody ; it merely 
affirmed that in the estimation of Par- 
liament it would be better that certain 
offices should not be held jointly. The 
object was to prevent any possible con- 
flict of duties. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
that an undoubted slur was cast upon 
the factors. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said he had received 
anonymous communications. 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur): I did not say anonymous. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
that so far as the Committee were con- 
cerned the communications were anony- 
mous. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had received communications, he 
declined to say from whom; but he in- 
vited the Committee to be influenced by 
communications of this nature. He (Sir 
Herbert Maxwell) would be very sur- 

rised if the Committee of the House of 
ommons consented to pay any attention 
whatsoever to the communications in 
question. Why, they all knew that no- 
body could fill any public office in any 


rural town or large town without making 


enemies. It was very possible that an 
enemy of one of the factors had written 
to the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man; but the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was not to suppose that the 
Committee would on any trivial grounds 
consent that a class of men should be 
discredited in the manner proposed. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
spoke as if to be tempted was tanta- 
mount to being temp He spoke of 
the motives which would actuate these 
gentlemen, and he mentioned certain 
forms of temptation to which they would 
be exposed by the fact of holding a 
number of offices. Of course, men were 
exposed to temptation; but it was not 
the business of the House of Commons 
to build a hedge round every subject of 
Her Majesty so that they should not be 
tempted. The gentlemen in question 
could resist temptation, and therefore 
he cordially supported the Amendment 
of his hon. and gellant Friend (General 
Alexander). 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, there were 
only six counties in Scotland which did 
not adopt the Government assessor. He 
would put it to the right hon. and learned 


The Lord Advocate 
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Lord Advocate whether it would not be 
better to introduce a clause compelling 
these six counties to adopt the Govern- 
ment valuator as the county valuator ? If 
that were done, the difficulty which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman and his 
Friends foresaw, of having factors and 
Poor Law Inspectors acting as assessors, 
would be prevented. If this suggestion 
did not meet with approval, he hoped 
the Committee would reject the clause 
altogether. 

Dr. CAMERON hoped the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Lord Advo- 
cate would adhere to this part of his 
proposal. He did not see that any slur 
was cast upon any section of the com- 
munity by what was proposed. There 
was a strong temptation to ore as 
factor a man who had power of fixing 
the assessment of properties. The libe- 
ral reforms which had taken place 
would work a very material change, 
especially in the Highland counties; 
and from the knowledge he (Dr. Came- 
ron) possessed of the classes who were 
to be enfranchised, he could say that 
they would not regard with anything 
like confidence or satisfaction the hold- 
ing of the office of assessor by the fac- 
tors. Officials of this sort should be 
above suspicion; and when they were 
legislating on this subject, it was well 
that a change should be made if good 
reason were shown for making it. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir Herbert Max- 
well) had spoken of anonymous commu- 
nications. The right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate did not mention anony- 
mous communications, but spoke of 
having received communications from 
various quarters of the country. He 
(Dr. Cameron) had also received many 
communications on this subject. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he hoped 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate would accept the re- 
quest of the hon. Member for Dumbar- 
tonshire (Mr. Orr-Ewing). That hon. 
Gentleman had caiet a compromise 
which would be acceptable to all Parties. 
He (Mr. A. J. Balfour) agreed with the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate, 
that there was some advantage in 
having officials who were above sus- 

icion ; but he also agreed with his hon. 
riend,that there was no more deserving 
class in all Scotland, a class more ca- 
ble of doing their business than the 
tors. Ifit was true that this clause 
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was likely to be interpreted as a slur on 
that deserving class, could not that be 
avoided without injury to the Public Ser- 
vice ?, Would it not be well for the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman to engage, 
between this and Report, to make it 
obligatory on all counties in Scotland to 
engage the Government assessors ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. A. 
Batrovr) said, he thought it was pos- 
sible it might be regarded as an inter- 
ference with local self-government if 
the Government were to say—‘‘We ap- 
point certain gentlemen as essessors, 
and you must appoint them as your 
assessors.”” Besides, the suggestion of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Orr- 
Ewing) did not cover the case of burghs, 
and he (the Lord Advocate) was not 
sure whether that was not a more im- 
portant case than the other. 

Mr. ORR-EWING suggested that 
it shoald be arranged to include the 
burghs in the provision. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
only counties in which this was in ques- 
tion at all were the Highland counties, 
and it was just in those eounties where 
there would be difficulty in finding any effi- 
cient official other than the Government 
official. He was certainly of opinion 
that it would be well if some compul- 
sion were put on the counties in this 
matter. 

GeneraL ALEXANDER said, he 
would ask leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment in order that a division might be 
taken upon the Question, ‘‘That the 
clause, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 


Batrour) moved an Amendment, in page 
3, line 13, after “‘ factor,” to insert ‘‘ for 
heritable property.” 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON said, he would 
propose the Amendment accepted by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate—namely, at the end of 
line 13, to add “in the county or burgh 
for which he may be assessor.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
13, at end, to insert ‘‘in the county or 
burgh for which he may be assessor.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 

there inserted.” 
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Mr. BUCHANAN asked whether it 
would not be necessary to insert the 
words “ Parliamentary burgh?” 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, he did not know whether 
that would be necessary; but he would 
consider the matter on Report, and also 
whether they should not insert the words 
‘‘county or division of county.” 


Question put, and agreed to; words in- 
serted accordingly. 


Dr. CAMERON proposed to insert, in 
line 13, at end— 

“And every person who is the partner of a 
person so employed shall, for the purpose of this 
section, be deemed himself to be so employed.” 
His object in proposing this Amend- 
ment was to prevent an evasion of the 
meaning of the clause. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 13, at the end of the Clause, 
to insert the words “ and every person who is 
| the partner of a person so employed shall, for 

the p of this section, be deemed himself 
to be so employed.””—(Dr. Cameron.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, the qualification was an 
individual qualification, and he did not 
think there was any fear of a clause 
being evaded in the way contemplated 
by the hon. Gentleman. If the clause 
were allowed to stand as at present, 
there would be no possibility of harm 
arising. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he con- 
sidered the Amendment was necessary, 
and therefore trusted the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate 
would see his way to accept it. 

Dr. CAMERON said, the clause might 
be necessary or not; but his belief was 
that if the clause was necessary, to make 
it effective they must put in words such 
as he proposed. Therefore, as the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would not 
accept the Amendment, he should divide 
the Committee. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 31; 
Noes 76: Majority 45.—(Div. List, 
No. 148.) 

Motion made, and Question put, 


“That Clause 11, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 
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The Committee divided:—Ayes 80; 
Noes 27: Majority 53.—(Div. List, 
No. 149.) 


Clause 12 (Separate valuation of 
water, gas, and other companies to be 
made in police burghs having popula- 
tion over 5,000). 


On the Motion of The Lorp ApvocaTz, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
page 3, line 14, after ‘‘ twenty-three,” 
insert ‘‘ twenty-five and twenty-seven ;”’ 
and in line 19, leave out from ‘‘ Act”’ 
to end of Clause. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 


Batrovur), in moving the insertion of a 
new clause, after Clause 12, providing 
for the priuting of the Valuation Rolls, 
giving the Commissioners of Supply of 
any county, or the magistrates of any 
burgh, duly assembled for such purpose, 
the power to enter into contracts for 
such printing, and declaring the expense 
of such printing to be part of the ex- 
pense of making up the Roll, and to be 
assessed for and levied accordingly, 
explained that under the Lands Valua- 
tion (Scotland) Act of 1867 the power 
was given to the Commissioners of 
Supply to contract for the printing of 
the Roll only for one year at a time, 
and it was thought that it would be much 
cheaper to give the power to contract 
for a period not exceeding 10 years. 
The new clause, therefore, proposed that 
they should have power to make such 
contracts for 10 years. 


New Clause :— 
(Printing of Valuation Roll. 30 and 31 Vic. 
c. 80. 


“Tt shall be lawful for the Commissioners of 
Supply of any county, or the magistrates of 
any burgh, to resolve at any meeting of their 
number, ordinary or special, duly called, and 
by a majority of those attending and voting, 
that the Valuation Roll of such county or burgh 
shall be printed for any period of years not ex- 
ceeding ten, and it shall be lawful for such 
Commissioners or magistrates to enter into con- 
tracts for printing the same, and the expenses 
of such printing shall be deemed to be part of 
the expenses of making up such Roll, and shall 
be assessed for and valued accordingly: Pro- 
vided always, That notice of the intention to 
move such resolution shall be inserted in the 
notice calling the meeting at which it is to be 
moved. 

** And section ten of ‘ The Valuatior of Lands 
(Scotland) Amendment Act, 1867,’ is hereby 
repealed,”—( Zhe Lord Advocate,) 


brought up, and read the first time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT said, he 
would move that Progress should now 
be reported. Many hon. Members had 
not been able as yet to look very care- 
fully at these Amendments, some of 
which had been put upon the Paper for 
the first time that night. Another 
reason for postponement was that he 
and several other Scotch Members had 
sent off the Bill and the Amendments to 
their friends in Scotland for their con- 
sideration, and before going into the 
new clauses, which occupied a couple of 
pages of the Paper, he would like to 
know what his friends in Seotland 
thought of them. The only result of 
persevering with the Bill now would be 
that discussion would be raised upon it 
on the Report stage. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman be directed to 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again.” —(Mr. A. R. D. Hiliot.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, there was 
another reason for reporting Progress. 
The Prime Minister had announced at 
Question time that evening that he 
should have a statement to make next 
week with regard to the course he pro- 
posed to take in the English Bill in re- 
ference to the question of paying for the 
expenses of registration. It would be 
observed that these new clauses dealt 
with the question of the cost cf registra- 
tion. Perhaps the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate would tell the 
Committee what course the Government 
would take on this question in the pre- 
sent Bill ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that was a matter for 
thejudgmentof the House. Butifthe Bill 
passed through Committee that night, 
it would be reprinted before the Report, 
and it would be more convenient to dis- 
cuss the matter then. He did not pro- 
pose to go into the general question 
now; but whatever might be decided in 
regard to it in connection with the Eng- 
lish measure, the same principle would, 
of course, apply to the Bill for Scotland. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT said, he would, 
in that case, withdraw his Motion for 
reporting Progress. His only object was 
to prevent the Committee from going on 
in the dark. 














Registration of Voters 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then, we un- 


derstand that, whatever arrangement is 
come to in the English Bill on this 
point, a similar arrangement will be 
male for Scotland ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Yes. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Question put, and ayreed to. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


Tne LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
BatFour), in moving the insertion of a 
new clause providing for the registra- 
tion of lodgers in the case of the juint 
occupation of lodgings where the in- 
terest of each lodger, not more than two 
in number, amounted to an annual sum 
of not less than £10, explained that 
the object of the clause was to give the 
same privilege to lodgers in Scotland as 
was enjoyed by lodgers in England 
under the Registration Act of 1878, 


New Clause :— 
{(Joint occupation of lodgings.) 

“Where lodgings are jointly occupied by 
more than one lodger, and the clear yearly 
value of the lodgings if let unfurnished is of an 
amount which when divided by the number of 
the lodgers gives a sum of not less than ten 
pounds for each lodger, then eavh lodger, if 
otherwise qualified, and subject to the condi- 
tions of ‘The Representation of the People 
(Scotland) Act, 1868,’ shall be entitled to be 
registered, and when registered to vote as a 
lodger, provided that not more than two per- 
sons, being such joint lodgers, shall be entitled 
to be registered in respect of such lodgings,’’— 
(Lhe Lord Advceate,) 


—brought up, and read a first time. 


Motion made, and Questicn proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. HENDERSON said, he wished 
to know whether, in any case where 
there were more than two lodgers in 
joint occupation of the premises, the 
Revising Barrister would be permitted 
to make a selection among then ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour), in reply, said, that could not 
be done under the English law, and it 
would not be possible under the present 


Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Lill. 
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Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) moved the insertion of a new 
clause, providing that the declaration of 
a lodger annexed to his notice of claim 
should be primd facie evidence of his 
qualification. 


New Clause :— 
(Declaration of lodger to be prima facie 
evidence.) 

**In the case of a person claiming to vote as 
a lodger, the declaration annexed to his notice 
of claim shall for the purposes of revision be 
prima facie evidence of his qualification,”— 
(The Lord Advocate,) 


—brought up, and read a first time. 


Mot'on made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. ORR-EWING said, he wished to 
know what would be the effect of the 
clause? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that here again the 
analogy of the English Act was fol- 
lowed. It had been said that a man 
ought not to be obliged to go and prove 
affirmatively that he was a lodger, and 
the object of the clause was simply to 
provide that the onus of objecting to 
him should be thrown upon the person 
who objected. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Apvocare, 
the following new Clauses were read a 
first and second time, and added to the 
Bill: — 

(Remuneration of collectors of poor rates.) 

‘For the duties imposed upon them by sec- 
tions eighteen and nineteen of ‘'‘The Representa- 
tion of the People (Scotland) Act, 1868, col- 
lectors of poor rates shall be entitled to remu- 
neration at the rate of six shillings for every 
thousand names, and such remuneration shall 
be paid as part of the expenses of registration 
in counties and burghs respectively.”” 

(Additional officers for registration in 1885.) 

‘« During the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty -five— 

“(1.) (dt shall be lawful for the assessors, 
with\the consent of the Commissioners of 
Supply and of the Town Council, in 
counties and burghs respectively, to em- 
ploy such as-istants as may be necessary 
in order to complete the registration of 
voters at every stage at the proper date ; 

(2.) It shall be lawful for the sheriff to 
appoint such number of substitutes as he 
thinks necessary to assist in the revision 
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of tho list of votors, such substitutes 
shall have the qualifications required by 
law for a salaried sheriff-substitute, and 
a paid at the rate of seven guineas 
yi 

“ All expenses under this section shall be 
paid as part of the expenses of registration in 
counties and burghs respectively.”’ 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) moved the insertion of a 
new clause dealing with the cases of 
the double entry of voters upon the 
ists. 


New Clause :— 

(Double entries of Voters.) 

**(1.) When the name of a person appears to 
be entered more than once as a voter on the 
lists of voters for the same county or burgh, 
the sheriff, when revising the lists, shall inquire 
whether such entries relate to the same person, 
and, on prvof that such entries relate to the 
same person, shall retain one entry and strike 
out the others. 

** (2 ) The said person may select the entry to 
be retained by notice in writing delivered or 
sent by post to the sheriff clerk at or before the 
opening of the first court at which the sheriff 
revises any of the lists in which any such entries 
appear, or by application made by such person 
or on his behalf at the first sitting of the court 
for the revision of such lists. 

‘* (3.) If no selection is so made the entry to be 
retained shall be determined as follows :— 

**(a.) In counties :— 

“(i.) If one of the entries is an entry on 
the list of voters as proprietor, and un- 
a to, that entry shall be retained; 
an 

**(ii.) If none of the entries is on the list 
of voters as proprietor, and one of the 
entries is the place of residence of the 
voter, and unolhjected to, the entry in 
respect of the place of residence shall be 
retained ; and 

“ (iii.) In any other case the entry which is 
first reached by the sheriff in revising 
the lists shall be retained : 

“(b.) In burghs :— 

**(i.) If one of the entries is the place of 
residence of the voter, the entry in re- 
spect of the place of residence shull bo 
retained ; and 

“ (ii.) In any other case the entry which is 
first reached by the sheriff in revising 
the lists shall be retained : 

“ And, if any such entry to be retained is 
objected to the sheriff shall not finally 
strike out any other entry until the ob- 
ection to the entry to be retained has 

mn determined by him in favour of the 
voter: 

**(4.) When a Parliamentary burgh is divided 
into divisions, and the name of a person is 
eutered in the register of Parliamentary voters 
in more than one division, and one of these 
entries is his place of residence, he shall be en- 
titled to vote only in that division in which he is 

i as a voter in respect of his place of 
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residence, and shall not vote in respect of any 
other entry,”’"—( Zhe Lord Advoeate,) 


—brought up, and read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a secord 
time.” 


Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he was glad 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate proposed to reprint the Bill, be- 
cause this clause was of a somewhat 
startling character in its arrangement 
and method. It not only contained four 
sub-sections, but one of these sub- 
sections was sub-divided into two; and 
of those two secondary sub-sections, one 
was again sub-divided into three parts, 
and the other into two. Altoyether the 
clause was of a most complicated cha- 
racter, and it might surely be made 
more intelligible. He would like to 
know what was meant by the word 
‘‘entries,”” because it was difficult to 
ascertain whether they were men or 
things. In line 3 of the clause they 
were clearly things; but in line 17 as 
clearly they were persons. He hoped 
this sort of criticism would not be con- 
sidered hypercritical—it was very im- 
portant that they should be clear in the 
wording of the Bill. He would also 
like to see the words ‘‘ unobjected to” 
omitted. Clearly they were not Eng- 
lish, and he did not know that they 
were Scotch. They formed an unfortu- 
nate expression fur an Act of Purlia- 
ment. As the Rill was to be reprinted, 
he hoped that attention would be given 
to these points. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he did not know whe- 
ther the words “ unobjected to” were 
Scotch; but he had no doubt whatever 
that they were English, because they 
were taken from the English Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause verbally amended. as amended 
agreed to, and added to the Biil. 


Schedule. 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON moved, 
as an Amendment, the substitution of a 
Schedule in a different form from that 
contained in the Bill. Under the Act 
of 1854, two separate forms of Rell 
were established, one for counties, and 
the other fur burghs. The one for 
counties had a column like the one he 
now proposed for the description of sub- 
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ject; but the one for burghs was sub- 
divided, and had a small space for streets. 
In counties the houses were not num- 
bered, and therefore the place for 
numbers was of no use. For some 
reason unexplained, the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate now proposed to 
introduce one form both for counties and 
burghs. In 1361, under the County 
Voters Act for Scotland, the two ori- 
ginal forms were reduced to one form, 
and the double columns for towns were 
discontinued, and one simple form was 
introduced for both counties and burghs. 
That had been in use ever since 1861, 
and he was not aware that any incon- 
venience had arisen from it. But the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
now proposed to reverse the arrange- 
ment—to have one form for counties and 
burghs; but to make the counties adopt 
the burgh form, by which there would 
be a complicated column with three di- 
visions introducing a number. There 
ought to be a separate roll for counties, 
with one plain column, in which to place 
the entries. He had in his hand some 
of the forms, and there would be no 
difficulty in filling them up with one 
column. He did not attach much im- 
portance to the point; but, as it would 
simplify the procedure, he would move 
to leave out the words ‘and situation.” 


Amendment proposed, in column 2, 
to leave out the words “and situation.” 
—(Sir Alexander Gordon.) 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, he must point out that 
it was most essential to have a clear 
specification. He apprehended that the 
Committee would think that the column, 
as it stood, was a proper column. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he had an Amendment to propose in 
order to carry out the 5th section of the 
Act of 1868, which was to the ellect 
that any person holding property of 
the value of £5, after deducting 
feu duty, should be entitled to vote. 
That section, not having been repealed, 
it was important to have the feu duty 
placed on the Valuation Roll, in order 
that it might be deducted from the total 
value, and that it might be seen at once 
whether the person was entitled to vote. 
If that was not done, there would be a 
great inducement to assessors making 
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up the Roll to take the value of pre- 
perty as it stood, without deducting the 
feu duty. It was also very important 
that there should be a public re- 
cord of allfeuars. Feuars were liable 
to assessment in cases where tenants 
were not so liable; therefore it was most 
desirable to have on the Valuation Roll 
a statement of those who were feuars, 
and those who were tenants. That was 
the custom with regard to the last Valua- 
tion Roll, and it had been found to be 
very useful. Hetherefore proposed that 
the right hon. Gentleman should agree 
to take out the first money column of 
the Government Schedule, because that 
column was of no value whatever. His 
proposal was that they should have the 
net result put in the column of the 
yearly rent or value. 

Amendment proposed, in column 7, 
to leave out the words “yearly rent or 
value,” in order to insert the words 
‘‘feu duty and ground annual,” —( Sir 
Alexander Gordon, )—instead thereof. 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: What is 
the meaning of *‘ ground annual ?” 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON: 
Ground rent. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, the Schedule had been 
prepared after very careful consideration 
with assessors in the leading counties of 
Scotland. There seemed to have been 
something like a consensus that it was 
not necessary to insert the feu duty; 
but he found that there had since been 
a good deal of representation in another 
sense. He was therefore willing to 
accept the Amendment of his hon. and 
gallant Friend. 

Amendment agreed to; words substi- 
tuted accordingly. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
column headed ‘ Observations.” —( Sir 
Alexander Gordon.) 

Amendment agreed to ; column left out 
accordingly. 

Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon JMfonday next, and to be 
printed. | Bill 151.] 


WAYS AND MEANS.—REPORT. 
CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 


BILL. 
Ways and Means — Resolutions 
[April 30] reported. 
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Resolution 1 (Income Tax) read a 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Resolution be read a second 
time.”’ 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
this Resolution is an integral part of 
the Budget of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancoallor of the Exchequer, which 
is one of the most important that any of 
us can remember, both as to the amount 
of expenditure and the amount of deficit, 
and as to the steps proposed to be taken 
for meeting the deficit of the year. The 
first step, of voting the Resolutions in 
Supply, has been taken without any 
substantial discussion, only certain ob- 
servations of a conversational character 
having passed ; and we know that when 
we are asked to take the Report stage 
at this hour of the morning (1.45) there 
can be vo real discussion of principle. 
I do not object to the Report being 
taken now; but I think it ought to be 
clearly understood that we shall have an 
opportunity of discussing all the pro- 
posals of the Budget on the second read- 
ing of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill. For that purpose I think it ought 
to be made the first Order on the day 
on which it is brought forward, and L 
say we ought to have also a fair oppor- 
tunity of discussing that which lies at 
the root of the finance of the year 
—namely, the Vote of Credit for 
£11,000,000, which has not been dis- 
cussed, but which has been allowed to 
peas the Committee stage. It stands for 

eport, I believe, on Monday next. Now, 
what we desire is that we should have 
a proper opportunity of discussing that 
Report. I believe that the Government 
desire to put down the English Regis- 
tration Bull as the first Order, and that 
they have also some proposal to make 
in order to meet the demands put3for- 
ward in respect of questions relating to 
registration. That we understand will 
be a statement made by the Prime Mi- 
nister, or by someone else on his hehalf, 
at the commencement of Business on 
Monday; and if that is satisfactory we 
understand that the Repurt of the Vote 
of Credit will be taken, but if not, that 
the Registration Bill will stand over 
until Tuesday, and Supply taken on 
Monday. Sir, I donot think that would 
be a satisfactory arrangement. Con- 
sidering the magnitude of the Vote, and 
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its relation to the finance of the year, 
considering also the close bearing of the 
Vote on the policy of the Government 
in Egypt ani elsewhere, it is only 
reasonable, I think, that we should have 
a full opportunity for discussion on that 
subject. Anyone of experience, who 
knows what it is to have Supply sus- 
pended at a late hour, to admit of an- 
other question of importanee being 
taken, must be aware that, under such 
an arrangement, we cannot have tho 
samo satisfactory discussion as when tho 
question is taken at an early part of the 
evening. I suzgest, therefore, that the 
Goverument should make the arrange- 
ment for Monday such that we may havo 
the greater part of the evening tor the 
discussion on the Vote of Credit. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitvers): Sir, I think the 
right hon. Baronet has fairly stated the 
case. ‘The Prime Minister not being 
present, it would be out of place for us 
to make any alterations in the arrange- 
ment with regard to the Business of tho 
House; and, therefore, I can only say 
that it is the desire of the Goverument 
to place as much time as possible at tho 
disposal of the House fur the discussion 
on the Vote of Credit. I will under- 
take to communicate the statement of 
the right hon. Baronet to the Prime 
Minister. 

Question put, and egreed to. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Resolntion 2(Stamp Duties on Account 
of Property). 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he wished to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a question with regard to the 
course he inteuded to take in the matter 
of Probate and Succession Duty. He 
had understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say that it was his intention to 
place all the points affecting this matter 
in a separate Bill, and not include them 
in the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill. He hoped that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would follow that course, because 
it would be inconvenient to deal with a 
permanent change of law in the same 
measure with the alterations in the In- 
come Tax and other similar duties. 
The Probate and Succession Duty was a 
subject of great importance, and as such 
required and deserved considerable dis- 
cussion. He believed the right hon. 
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Gentleman would admit that, and also 
that it would not be easy to insure that 
discus-ion on the second reading, or 
even on the Committee stage of the 
Customs and Invland Revenue Bill. That 
being so, he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would take care to keep this 
matter apart from all other questions. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Catpers): I must remind 
the right hon. Baronet that this ques- 
tion was formerly settled after great 
controversy, which ended in the rule 
that all Budget proposals relating to 
Customs and Inland Revenue arrange- 
ments should be embraced in one Biill. 
I need not go back to the controversy 
that ended in that settlement ; but it has 
been adhered to; and whenever great 
changes have been made since — and 
very great changes have been made 
since 1861 in matters connected with 
te Stamp Duties, which are, at first 
sight, distinct from Custom and Excise 
Duties—the rule has been maintained. 
The whole of the Customs and Iuland 
Revenue changes have been embraced 
in one Bill, and I cannot consent to 
depart from that rule. I said last 
night that the alteration in the Income 
Tax must take effect from this morn- 
ing; but that the alterations embodied 
in the Stamp Resolutions would not 
take effect until after the Bill had 
passed through Parliament. That is a 
distinction made in previous years ; it is 
a proper Constitutional distinction, and 
we are prepared to maintain it; but to 
deal with the financial proposals of the 
Government in two Bills would be abso- 
lutely impossible. 


Resolution egreed to. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 


Antuour Orway, Mr. Caancettor of the 
Excnequer, and Mr. Hinperr. 


METROPOLITAN STREETS ACT (1867) 
EXTENSION BILL.—[Brz 137.] 
(Ur. H. I. Fowler, Seeretary Sir William 
Harcourt.) 

COMMITTEE, 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Extension of limits of Act 
under 30 & 31 Vict. c. 134. s. 4.). 
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Mr. FIRTH asked, why “six miles” 


was substituted for “ four miles.” There 
was no six miles area for any purposes ; 
but the four miles area did exist fur cab 
and other purposes. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Act 
which this Bill proposed to amend had 
three limits. ‘There was the Metro- 
politan limit, the general limit of the 
Act, and the special iimit of the Act. 
All that this Bill proposed to deal with 
was the general limit of the Act, by 
extending the radius from four miles 
to six. 

Mr. FIRTH asked what was the 
reason of the change ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Because we 
think it most desirable in the public 
interest. 


Clause agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time on Jiunday next. 


WATERWORKS CLAUSES ACT (1847) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Brt 7.] 
(Mr. Daniel Grant, Mr. Torrens, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth, Mr. Arthur Cohen, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. 
William Lawrence, Baron ITenry De Worms.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Explanation of s. 68 of 
Act 10 & 11 Vict. e. 17). 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, that, in 
fulfilment of the p'edge he gave to the 
House come time ago, he would pro- 
pose, as an Amendment, in page 1, line 
15, after ‘ shall,” to insert— 

“* Within the Metropolitan area as defined by 
the Act of the eighteenth and nineteenth of 
Victoria, chapter one hundred and twenty, 
section two hundred and fifty.’’ 

The object of the Amendment was to 
limit the operation of the Act to that 
district which came under tke control of 
the Valuation Act of 1869. That Act 
constituted a standard of value, and 
means of ascertaining value, which did 
not exist in other parts of the Kingdom. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 15, after “shall,” insert 
“within the Metropolitan area as defined by 
the Act of the eighteenth and nineteenth of 
Victoria, chapter one hundred and twenty, 
section two hundred and fifty."—(Mr. W. M. 
Torrens.) 
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Question, “That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Str SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
that as the Committee had agreed that 
this should be a Bill contined to the 
Metropolis, the Amendment which stood 
in his name was merely consequential. 
The scope of the Bill was to assess 
the water rate upon the value deter- 
mined by the Local Authority from time 
to time. The Local Authority, acting 
through the Assessment Committee, had 
no power whatever to assess the net 
annual value; in fact, ‘‘net annual 
value” could not be found in the Act 
of Parliament. Under the Act the 
Local Authorities were called upon to 
fix two values, the gross value and the 
rateable value, and to insert in the valua- 
tion list, as set out in the Schedule, the 
value under the two heads. Water rate 
should be paid on the same basis as 
local taxation ; and that basis should be 
fixed by an independent authority— 
namely, the Assessment Committee, act- 
ing under the Valuation Authority. He 
fancied that was the intention of the 
Committee, and that that was the wish 
of the ratepayers of the Metropolis. If 
they retained the words “ net annual 
value,” they would have a phrase which 
could not be defined even by the Water 
Companies themselves. With those 
words it was possible to have litiga- 
tion upon every assessment ; whereas if 
they adopted the words “rateable value,” 
they would have an amount which could 
not be challenged except through the 
Assessment Committee, and through the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. If the words 
‘net annual value”’ remained, the Bill 
would be inoperative, because the Local 
Authority would have no power; they 
had no power to settle the ‘‘ net annual 
value,”’ but only the rateable value. A 
paper had been circulated this morning 
—it bore the endorsement of the most 
eminent legal firms in the Metropolis, 
eoting for the Water Companies—and in 
that Circular it was stated that net an- 
nual value and rateable value meant 
the same. If that was so, let the 
Committee adopt ‘rateable value,” 
because that was a term generally un- 
derstood. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
15, to leave out “net annual,’’ and 
insert ‘‘ rateable.” —(Str Sydney Water- 
low.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘net annual’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, the 
reason why he could not agree with 
his hon. Friend (Sir Sydney Waterlow) 
on this change was simply this. Every- 
one knew that this controversy had 
arisen through the decision of the House 
of Lords sitting as a-Court of Appeal, 
which decision was to the effect that 
Parliament, in 1847, could have meant 
nothing else than to establish the test of 
net annual value. He (Mr. Torrens) 
took that as the basis of this Bill; and 
with the assistance of the hon. and 
learned Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Arthur Cohen), and many other Gentle- 
men of great experience, he had, he 
hoped, obtained the consent of the 
House to turn into legislation that 
which was successful litigation. In 
other words. he believed that net annual 
value would be found to be identical 
with rateable value; but if the House 
of Commons should determine to sub- 
stitute the phrase ‘‘rateable value,” 
which did not occur in the decision of 
the House of Lords, for “net annual 
value,” which did occur in that de- 
cision, he thought they all knew ‘there 
were influences in the Upper House 
which were very likely to fasten upon 
that as an objection, and say that was 
not what the era of Lords decided in 
the case of Dobbs. His hon. Friend 
(Sir Sydney Waterlow) had vast ex- 
perience in London rating, and he must 
know what the thing would come to. 
If it was inevitable that “‘uet annual 
value” and ‘‘ rateable value ” were the 
same thing, why quarrel about the 
phrase? Why give a handle to those 
who were opposed to this legislation if 
there was no essential difference in the 
two terms? LEither the two would come 
to the same thing in the end, or they 
would not. The Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman would certainly give 
rise to an objection which it was well 
known there were people out of the 
House quite ready to take. If the 
Committee thought fit to substitute 
his hon. Friend’s phrase for his (Mr. 
Torrens’s), he, of course, would submit 
without a murmur; but he warned the 
Committee that they would run a great 
risk if they changed the phraseology. 

Coroner MAKINS said, he ag 
with the hon. Gentleman in charge of 
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the Bill (Mr. W. M. Torrens) in ob- 
jecting to the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Gravesend 
(Sir Sydney Waterlow). But he could 
not agree with the hon. Gentleman in 
saying that ‘‘net annual value” and 
‘rateable value” were the same thing. 
He would not, at that late hour (2.45), 
go into very many figures ; but he felt 
bound to occupy the Committee for a 
short time, more especially because the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (SirCharles 
W. Dilke) was good enough last night 
to refer to the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex (Mr. Coope) and himself (Colonel 
Makins) in not very complimentary 
terms. He wished to assure the right 
hon. Baronet that he and his hon. Friend 
were not anxious to oppose themselves 
to the wishes either of the right hon. 
Baronet, or of the Metropolitana Mem- 
bers generally. They were there simply 
in the discharge of what they believed 
to be their duty, and in the support of 
what they believed to be a real and vital 
principle—namely, the maintenance of 
Parliamentary faith. With regard to the 
question of the difference between “' rate- 
able value” and “net annual value,” 
there wasa test which he thought must 
convince everybody. The object of the 
Bill, as he understood the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, was to bring the law into 
conformity with the judgment on the 
subject of the highest Courtin the land. 
Now, the House of Lords, in Dobbs’s 
case, fixed the ‘‘net annual value” as 
the basis upon which the water charges 
were to be made. Hitherto, under the 
language of the Act itself, it was ‘‘an- 
nual value” only. ‘The judgment of 
the House of Lords had made it ‘‘ net 
annual valuc;” therefore, if the Bill 
simply carried out that judgment, it 
would stop at “‘net annual value.” But 
then the Bill went on to provide ‘‘as 
settled from time to time by the Local 
Authority.” That was exactly what the 
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hon. Member for Gravesend proposed, 
Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW: I ob- 


ject to that, because the Local Authority 
cannot do it. 

Coroxen MAKINS said, the Local 
Authority fixed what was the rateable 
value, and the Local Authority was the 
assessment authority. Since the Dobbs 
judgment was given, the Water Com 
panies had tried, as far as he kaew—he 

d no official connection with any Com- 
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pany—to bring themselves in conformity 
with the law; and they had, in several 
cases in which there had been a dispute 
between them and the consumers, ap- 
plied to the magistrates with regard to 
the rates. He had a Return of 17 cases 
in one Company which had been before 
the magistrates; and the result of those 
17 cases was that the parish assessment 
was at least 13 per cent lower than the 
assessment fixed by the magistrates. 
He could give the figures if the Com- 
mittee desired it; but he thought hon. 
Members might take his word for it. 
He, therefore, maintained that if it was 
the desire of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Finsbury to bring legislation in 
accord with the judgment of the House 
of Lords, he ought to stop at the words 
“net annual value,” and not bring in 
the Assessment Committee. In various 
parts of the Metropolis the action 
of the Assessment Conmittees was very 
different. A Paper had been circulated 
to-day—he had received a copy, and he 
supposed every hon. Member had re- 
ceived one—showing the difference be- 
tween the real sum—that was, the actual 
value of the premises—and the rate in 
the assessment list. There were a large 
number of cases given in the Paper, and 
the differences varied from 50 to 100 
per cent. Now, if they fixed the “ rate- 
able value” or “ net annual value” as 
fixed by the Assessment Committee, they 
pro tanto reduced the basis on which the 
water charges were made to that extent, 
and they took from the Water Com- 
panies something Parliament had en- 
dowed them with. It might be de- 
sirable, in the interest of the consumers, 
to pass a meusure like this; but it was 
not justice to the Companies, and it 
would be a precedent fraught with the 
most evil consequences with regard to 
all future enterprizes based upon Acts 
of Parliament. He was sure the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
would give him credit for not desiring 
to do anything but to uphold the prin- 
ciple which governed all commercial 
matters. He hoped that when the 
Amendment he had upon the Paper 
was formally before the Committee he 
might be permitted to argue upon it. 
It was practically a negative to the 
Amendment now before them, and he 
desired to move it because it would 
settle all doubts, It would bring the 
actual law into conformity with the. 
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latest and highest judgment on the sub- 
ject—namely, the judgment in the Dobbs 
ease, If this clause passed as it now 
stood. it would inflict great injustice on 
the Companies; it would reduce the 
basis on which they were entitled by 
Jaw to make their charges, and it would 
be a distinct breach of public faith. Of 
course, he knew that, in a case like this, 
he must be in a great minority; but, 
nevertheless, he felt it his duty to make 
this protest, in order that it might not 
be said when the question was argued, 
as it was sure to be, in ‘another place”’ 
—({‘ Hear, hear!’ ]—he supposed that 
cheer meant that they had to look 
elsewhere for justice than from the pre- 
sent occupants of the Treasury Bench— 
he could not put any other construction 
upon it. However, he would not now 
detain the Committee longer. He should 
vote against the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Gravesend 
(Sir Sydney Waterlow); and if that was 
not carried he should propose the 
Amendment which stood in his own 
name. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, he should 
like to say a word or two in this matter, 
because he was probably as familiar, or 
even more familiar, with the Dobbs case 
than any other Member of the House. 
He did not think there was any sub- 
stantial difference between the words as 
they existed in the Lill and the words 

roposed by the hon. Member behind 
Bizm (Sir Sydney Waterlow), as he be- 
lieved the two expressions ‘* net annual”’ 
and “rateable” would be held to mean 
the same thing. But the speech that 
his hon. and gallant Friend opposite 
(Colonel Makins) had just delivered 
seemed exactly to point to the desira- 
bility of shaping the Amendment, and 
putting beyond question what the mean- 
ing was. The hon. Gentleman behind 
him (Mr. W. M. Torrens), whose mea- 
sure this was, had, he thought, some- 
what depreciated its value when he said 
that its object was merely to carry into 
effect a decision of the House of Lords. 
No Bill would be necessary for that 
purpose. 

Stir SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
the object was to remove a doubt 
with rezard to the decision of the House 
of Lords. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuetr) said, the Bill pro- 
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posed todo something beyond that: Te 
believed that what it proposed to do 
was quite right; but there was no use 
in shutting their eyes to the fact that it 
would go somewhat beyond the decision 
of the House of Lords. That decision 
said that the net annual value they 
were to arrive at was the net annual 
value after making certain deductions, 
there being a sum required for the pur- 
poses of rating to cover estimated rental 
above rateable value. It was left open 
for cases to be tested as to what was the 
net annual value—that was to say, what 
were the annval deductions for purposes 
of rating to be made from a given sum. 
The measure proposed that within the 
Metropolitan area all this litigation 
should be got rid of—inaswuch as they 
had an independent authority, under 
statutory regulations, working out this 
very problem, and arriving at the net 
annual value. After making these de- 
ductions, it should be taken, within the 
Metropolitan area, as a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question of what the net 
annual value was. That was the pur- 
pose of the Bill. Inasmuch as the 
Local Authority, from time to time duly 
constituted, when they arrived at that, 
by Act of Parliament called it “annual 
value ’’—which they were bound to do, 
as they intended to include all the rate- 
able value—it was much better to say 
so, because in the Statute that regulated 
these rates they found the words “net 
annual value.” Though it did not make 
a change in the substance, it made a 
very distinct declaration, and avoided 
the possibility of controversy as to what 
the meaning was, and he did not think 
his hon. Friend behind him would find 
it make any substantial difference in 
‘‘another place.”” What. they were 
doing was to make the decision of the 
Assessment Committee conclusive, in- 
stead of leaving it open to litigation in 
each case. 

Mr. HARDY said, he took a very 
different view of the justice of this Bill, 
and he agreed that if they were going 
to make the net annual value the rate- 
able value they had better call it so. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
was obliged to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for his 
statement on this question. He (Mr. 
Rogers) had always thought that the 
decision the House of Lords arrived at 
in a perfectly well-known case was that 
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the annual value should be taken, which 
they — to mean the net annual 
value; bnt he could not help thinking 
that the House of Lerds would be very 
gad if the House of Commons were to 
decide for them that it should be the 
rateable value. Net annual value was 
not a phrase known to the existing sys- 
tem, and they would stop an infinite 
amount of litigation which was not only 
open to them in consequence of such an 
expression as this being used, but which 
had been imminent in many cases ever 
since Clarke’s case. They constantly 
saw in the Police Courts attempts made 
on the part of the Water Companies to 
indirectly evade the consequences of the 
proceedings in Dobbs’s case. That was 
very well knowa to most hon. Members 
in the House; it certainly was well 
known to him. having, as he had, been 
connected with local government for a 
long period, and having once taken upon 
himself the function for three years of 
working out the local assessment of the 
town in which he lived. He was bound 
to say that the pruposal of the Govern- 
ment was intelligible and satisfactory, 
and one with which every person inte- 
rested would agree. 

Coronet MAKINS said, that, so far 
as he could judge, the Companies had 
loyally accepted the judgment in Dobbs's 
case, and had invariably endeavoured to 
carry itout. He believed that in almost 
every case which had come before the 
magistrates the contentions of the Com- 
panies had been upheld. In not 5 per 
cent of the cases which had been adju- 
dicated on by the magistrates had the 
Companies been proved to be wrong. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked whe- 
ther the hon. and gallant Member had 
said that the amount charged was 13 
per cent above the rateable value ? 

Coronet, MAKINS: No; whatI said 
was that the decision of the magistrates 
~~ 13 per cent above the assessment 
value. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ rateable’ 
be there inserted,’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS was proceed- 
ing to move an Amendment, when—— 
Sir CHARLES W. DILKE rose toOr- 
der ; the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Mewber for Chelsea (Mr. Firth) had an 
Amendment.down which came to the 
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same point as that of the hon. Member 
fur Finsbury (Mr. W. M. Torrens), and 
stood first upon the Paper. The reason 
why he rose to Order was, because his 
hon. and learned Friend’s words were 
so drawn that those of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury would properly fullow 
them ; if they were to put the words in 
the opposite order they would have to 
be altered. 

Tur CHAIRMAN : I understocd 
that the hon. Member for Finsbury in- 
tended to propose another Amendment 
altogether. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS: No; that is 
not the case. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he should be will- 
ing to give way if the hon. Member(Mr. 
W. M. Torrens) desired it; but, if not, 
he would proceed to explain his own 
Amendment, which was, at the end of 
the clause, to add— 

“So, nevertheless, that where on any re- 
assessment of the Metropolis under the provi- ° 
sions of ‘The Metropolitan Valuation Act, 
1:69,’ the assessed net annual value of any 
tenement is increased by the assessing autho- 
rity, no Water Company shall be entitled to 
charge any higher or further rate in respect of 
such increase, except where such increase is in 
respect of structural or other alteration of the 
premises, or in respect of other matters than 
unearned increment of value.” 


This Amendment followed upon a Ques- 
tion or two he had put in the House in 
regard to what had been suggested by 
the hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. 
Coope), who was not now in his place, 
which was based upona misapprehension. 
Under the Act of 1869 there had beena 
quinquennial valuation, the tendency of 
which had been in the Metropolis to in- 
crease the value of a house by what was 
supposed to be absolutely increased 
value, but which was unearned incre- 
ment; and the Water Companies were 
entitled, as they knew, to charge upon 
that annual amount, and would in future 
be entitled to charge upon the annual 
rateable value. He (Mr. Firth) had 
stated in an interrogatory form that the 
increased rateable valuc between the 
quinquennial valuations upon which 
the Companies could levy their rates 
amounted to £2,000,000, representing 
an increased income of £100,000, which, 
of course, increased the vested interests 
of the Companies to an enormous extent. 
The figures he had used in this way— 
The Metropolitan Board of Works’ Re- 
port. had given the yaluation of the 
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Metropolis for the present year. The 
increase during the past 12 months had 
been £496,000. In 1869 the valuation 
was £16,287,000; but in 1870 it had 
increased by £2,462,000. In 1876 the 
increase for 1875 was £2,225,000. As 
between 1880 and 1881 theincrease was 
£2,904,000, since which period the 
average increase had been between 
£400,000 and £500,000, This year, if 
this Bill did not pass, there would 
again be an enormous increase in the 
value of the property of the Water Com- 
panies. So much with regard to finance 
and figures. The Water Companies did 
not supply any more water in respect of 
that increase. The supply to accom- 
modate the necessities of life ought to be 
paid for according to the amount con- 
sumed. A Return had been supplied 
which showed that between 1872 and 
1883 the number of houses or other 
buildings supplied with water by the 
* Companies rose from 497,736 to 659,249, 
an increase of 32-4 per cent; while the 
water rentals in respect of such houses 
and buildings rose from £948,277 to 
£1,505,057, or 58°7 per cent. The 
average rental had thus increased from 
£1 18. 1d. per house in 1872 to 
£2 5s. 8d. in 1883, or 19°9 per cent. It 
had been suggested in regard to the 
Return to which he was alluding, and 
from which he was quoting, that the 
houses newly erected were, for the most 
pert, of a superior class—that those re- 
uilt were generally much larger than 
those which they replaced. But, as a 
matter of fact, the houses were much 
smaller, for the reason that there had 
been an enormous development in every 
part of suburban London, an enormous 
increase in the number of working men’s 
houses. Then, as to the amount of 
water supplied, according to the Table 
contained in the Return he had alluded 
to, the average amount of water sup- 
plied daily to each house for domestic 
purposes by six out of the eight Com- 
panies was less in 1883 than it was in 
1872. Thus, as they advanced, the 
dividends of the Water Companies had 
enormously increased. Loan and share 
capital had enormously increased, and 
yet there had been a disadvantage to 
the public in the increased amount they 
had to pay. The increase per cent in 
the amount of share capital between 
1872 and 1883 had been 30 per cent; 
but the increase per cent on the esti- 
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1871 and 1883 had been 101-1. Owing 
to the working of the Act of 1869, 
Water Companies had enormously in- 
creased their vested interests, which was 
certainly not in the contemplation of the 
House when the Act was passed. The 
Act had had an effect on the Water 
Companies which was not at the time 
contemplated ; and he very much re- 
gretted that they had not had in the 
Metropolis any properly qualified autho- 
rity to sufficiently protect the interests 
of the ratepayers, and to prevent this 
sort of thing going on. The Amend- 
ment he was moving he brought for- 
ward in the interests of all persons, 
simply to remedy an oversight of the 
kind he referred to in the Act of 1869. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, at end of Clause, add, ‘‘ so, never- 
theless, that where on any re-assessment of the 
Metropolis under the provisions of ‘ ‘The Metro- 
polis Valuation Act, 1869,’ the assessed net 
annual value of any tenement is increased by 
the assessing authority, no Water Company 
shall be entitled to charge any higher cr fur- 
ther rate in respect of such increase, except 
where such increase is in respect of structural 
or other alteration of the premises, or in respect 
of other matters than unearned increment of 
value.”’"—(Mr. Firth.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there added.” 


Mr. HARDY said, he could hardly 
believe that the Government proposed to 
accept such an Amendment as this for 
several reasons. It was not a fact. as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Firth) had said, that the Metropolis 
Valuation Act, 1869, had given the 
Companies power to raise their charges 
every time there was an assessment 
made. They were told that the advan- 
tage of the present Bill was that there 
would be a fixed value upon which the 
Companies would have to charge thrir 
rate; but that would not alter the pre- 
sent condition of things in the least, as 
there was already a fixed value. If the 
Amendment were adopted, however, 
that would no longer be the case. He 
looked upon the measure as an unjust 
one in every respect, althouga, per- 
sonally, he should be prepared to accept 
it, because he quite saw the advantages 
which would accrue both to the public 
and the Water Companies of having a 
basis of charge fixed by a quasi-inde- 

ndent authority. A Paper had been 

anded round to hon. Members showing 
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the discrepancies which existed between 
the rateable and the gross annual value 
of houses in the Metropolis. There were 
nearly 100 cases given in this Paper; 
bot he was prepared to say that, in all 
probability, for every one case here set 
down it would be quite easy to find 
a thousand; therefore, the document 
really represented a large number of 
cases. If this Amendment were car- 
ried, these houses, a large number of 
which were probably paying on the net 
annual value—because panies were 
aware of these facts and had made their 
charges upon the net annual value— 
would have to pay on the rateable value. 
By the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Chelsea they would 
have to be kept at that rateable value, 
which was admittedly less than half 
what they ought in many cases to be 
paying—which was less than half that 
which in many instances their neigh- 
bours on each side of them were paying. 
Was that a state of things which should 
exist? The real injustice of this arose 
from the fact that the Government had 
supported this Bill, allowing it to come 
forward as a public measure, and not 
requiring it to be sent like other private 
Bills to a Select Committee, where it 
would have been thoroughly inquired 
into and sifted by counsel on the one 
side and the other. He would under- 
take to say that there had never before 
been a case in which interests involving 
millions of money, and being dependent 
on Parliamentary sanction, had been 
attacked in Parliament without any sort 
of inquiry being instituted. It was im- 
possible to know what the effect of this 
clause would be. He himself had been 
connected with the New River Company 
for something like 20 years, and he 
knew the circumstances of that under- 
taking very well; but he could not pos- 
sibly tell the House, by reading these 
clauses, what the extent of their effect 
upon-that Company was likely tobe. He 
could not say whether they would be 
likely to effect it to the extent of £10,000 
a-year or £100,000 a-year before the 
matter had been inquired into by com- 
petent authorities and the provisions 
had been viewed in all their bearings. 
Surely it was not possible for the Go- 
vernment to accept a clause so unfair as 
this, which virtually said to the Water 
Companies—‘“* Heads I win, tails you 
lose—your rates are never to rise; but 
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under certain eventualities they may go 
down.” The House had before it a 
statement to the effect that in the 100 
cases submitted the rateable value was 
not within 100 per cent of what it ought 
to be; and yet it was proposed to stereo- 
type the injustice not only against the 
Water Companies, but against the very 
neighbours on each side of a ratepayer 
who might be called upon to pay a 
higher rate. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not in this matter speak on behalf 
of the Government so much as he spoke 
as a Metropolitan Member, and as one 
interested in the subject. He did not 
think that in a Bill of this kind, in- 
troduced by a private Member, it was 
necessary for the Government, as a Go- 
vernment, to take a very distinct posi- 
tion; but he certainly thought it right 
to express an opinion upon the subject 
as a Member of the House, and one 
whose constituents were interested in the ° 
question. Thehon. Member who had just 
addressed the Committee (Mr. Hardy) 
declared that the Companies hitherto had 
acted in the way of making a valua- 
tion for themselves. It must be re- 
membered that in the Metropolis there 
was no control 

Mr. HARDY desired to explain. He 
had been speaking solely against the 
Amendment, and not against the Bill. 
Without this Amendment, personally, 
he should be prepared to support the 
measure. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member submitted that an enor- 
mous discrepancy between the real 
value of premises and the amount at 
which they were rated had been shown. 
He (Sir Charles W. Dilke) was bound 
to say that a great deal of care had been 
exercised in the Metropolis which was 
not exercised elsewhere in the prepara- 
tion of the assessments. Though there 
was power to appeal to the surveyor 
against the decision of the Assessment 
Committees in cases where it was be- 
lieved that over-charges had been made, 
it was remarkable, as evidencing the 
accuracy of the valuations, that over a 
valuation of sach an enormous number 
of millions alterations to the extent only 
of afew thousands had been made in 
the decisions of the Assessment Commit- 
tees. That was a fact, and he had the 
figures before him at the present mo- 
ment, and could submit them to the 
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Committee if necessary. The surveyor 
of taxes had the power of appealing 
against the valuation ; but he found the 
figures so correct that in hardly any 
cases was he obliged to alter them. 
In the Metropolis the property was as- 
sessed for the purpose of House Tax 
and Income Tax. He agreed with 
what had fallen from his hon. and 
learned Colleague (Mr. Firth), as to the 
enormous unearned increment in the 
water rentals within the last few years. 
The hon. and learned Member had 
mentioned some facts on that branch of 
the subject which he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) could supplement. The average 
supply of water to the houses of tue 
Metropolis had diminished. The Com- 
panies said that the houses had in- 
creased in size; but, even if that were 
so, the average supply, house by house, 
had greatly diminished, and a smaller 
amount of water was now supplied than 
was supplied in 1883. The aggregate 
capital of the Companies had enormously 
risen. Ia 1872 the amount of share 
capital was just under £8,000,000; but 
in 1883 it amount to £10,333,000. In 
the same period £8,500,000 had been 
paid in dividends, and the amount of 
share and loan capital taken up by the 
shareholders at par had been nearly 
£3,000,000, which was estimated as 
equivalent to a bonus of £1,500,000 
more, so that the dividends really 
amounted to more than the whole share 
capital of the Companies. In face of 
that fact he did not think it could be 
wisely contended that the Amendment 
of his hon. and learned Friend would 
amount to confiscation. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE aid, he 
was sorry to hear the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) declare 
it was his intention to support the 
Amendment. He (Mr. Edward Clarke) 
was anxious that the Bill should pass; 
but he considered it extremely dangerous 
that this Amendment should be inserted 
in it. It was, he thought, essential to 
mention the intentien of the Bill as it 
was first proposed. The measure had 
the intention of providing a definite 
method of valuing a house upon which 
the rate was to be levied; but if the 
Amendment were accepted and added 
to the Bill, it would set up at once the 
very difficulty and uncertainty which it 
was the object of the measure to re- 
move. Let the Committee remember 
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were— 

“No Water Company shall be entitled to 
charge any higher or further rate in respect of 
such increase, except where such increase is in 
respect of structural or other alterations of tho 
premises, or in respect of other matters than 
unearned increment of value.” 


Suppose a house was rated at £200 
a-year, and, in a year or two, its rating 
was increased to £230, a controversy 
would take place as to whether the in- 
crease had been caused by ‘structural 
alterations” or ‘‘other alterations” 
which was a very large expression in- 
deed, and one which might mean de- 
corative alterations or ‘“ other than un- 
earned increment of value.” What 
‘* structural” or other alterations would 
mean in an Act of Parliament he could 
not pretend to say; but he was sure the 
adoption of this Amendment would be 
fatal to the hope of getting the Bill on 
the Statute Book, because if they were 
to add it to the Statute Book with this 
phrase in it he believed that the litiga- 
tion which would result from the at- 
tempt to interpret that section would 
diminish, if not altogether destroy, the 
value of the measure. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Chelsea (Mr. Firth) desired that the 
Bill should pass, and that the ratepayers 
of the Metropolis should be relieved of 
their doubt and uncertainty as to their 
position in regard to what they were to 
be charged for water, he would with- 
draw this Amendment. 

Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
he hoped the Committee would not 
agree to the Amendment, as it seemed 
to him that it would be cresting a mis- 
chief which, when the Committee had 
agreed to the words ‘rateable value,” 
they had been endeavouring to get rid 
of. The Amendment would have the 
etfect really of establishing two rateable 
values. He agreed that it seemed very 
hard that ratepayers should be called 
upon to pay a larger sum every year, 
notwithstanding that they might not use 
a larger amount of water; but the ques- 
tion would then arise whether the people 
should not be asked only to pay for the 
amount of water they really used—that 
a sum should be fixed for a certain 
quantity, that the consumption should 
be ascertained by meter, and that if 
the rate charged was not sufficient to 
recoup the Water Companies, Parlia- 
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ment should he called upon to adjust 
the amount. That, however, important 
as it was, was a question that did not 
come under this Bill. Under the mea- 
suro, they were endeavouring to get an 
uniform rate notwithstanding that under 
it, if the value went up, so would the 
charge for water. Supposing that from 
accident or want of information—some 
inadvertence on the part of the Assess- 
ment Committee — premises had been 
assessed too low, then the Assessment 
Committee would have power to make 
the necessary alteration, surely the 
Water Companies would be entitled to 
charge upon the additional valuation. 
He hoped the Amendment would not be 
assented to, 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was a strong 
supporter of the Bill, and considered 
that the Water Companies were alone 
to blame for the necessity of any legis- 
lation on this matter at all. The Com- 
panies had been very severe in their 
exections ; they had pushed their claims 
tv an intolerable extent ; and, therefore, 
he willingly joined in bringing in this 
Bill, the object of which was to fix some 
definite and distinct basis on which the 
charzes were to be made in future. 
Such being the scope of the Bill, he was 
unable to support the Amendment which 
had been moved by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Chelsea (Mr. 
Firth). He would suggest that if there 
was any desire to have legislation such 
as the hon. and learned Member pro- 
posed, it would be very much better to 
introduce it in a separate form in a 
separate Bill. They would run a very 
great risk of losing the benefit of the 
Bill altogether if such an Amendment 
as this were tacked on to the Bill. There 
was another reason why he could not 
support the present proposition ; and it 
was that if the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member were accepted, he 
did not see how the Committee could, 
with any justice, refuse the Amendment 
to that Amendment which stood in the 
name of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for South Essex (Culonel 
Makins). It would be a very unjust 
thing to say that the Water Companies 
were to derive no benefit whatever from 
any rise which might take place in the 
assessment, and yet be bound to accept 
any reduction made in the assessment. 
Under all the circumstances, his hon. 
Friend in charge of the Bill (Mr. W. M. 
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Torrens) would do wisely not to accept 
the Amendinent proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member for Chelsea, but to 
allow the Bill to remain substantially 
in the form in which it was brought in 
by himself and’ those associated with 
him ia the Bill. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
hoped his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Firth) would not withdraw the Amend- 
ment. It was better that the Bill should 
be lost than that the Amendment should 
be withdrawn, and for this reason— that 
the state of things which now existed 
would not exist much longer, and the 
matter could be settled much more easily 
as a whole, than in the piecemeal fashion 
suggested. What hon. Members on tho 
Opposition Benches had been discussing 
were difficulties of method. The hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Edward Clarke), and hon. Gentlemen 
near him, seemed to demand that the 
Water Companies should, in addition 
to having a fair price paid for the water 
they supplied, Ge also made into the 
rating authority—that they should be 
able to rate the community of London 
for things they did not supply. In other 
words, hon. Gentlemen desired that the 
Water Companies should not only re- 
ceive money for the water they supplied, 
but that they should have an increased in- 
come every tive years, resulting not from 
any increased value of the article they 
supplied, or from any increased quantity 
supplied, but simply by the method of 
rating adopted. This was a questicn 
whether a private Company should, for 
its own profit, put a tax on a community 
for which it rendered nothing in return. 
That was the principle on which this 
question would have to be settled. He 
did not think that the House of Com- 
mons would sanction the injustice of the 
people, not only of London, but of all 
large towns, being required to pay ex- 
orbitantly for so common a necessary 
of life as water; to pay, not on account 
of the increased quantity or quality 
of the water supplied, but simply be- 
cause the Company had power which 
should not belong to any private Com- 
pany—that of taxing the people for five 
years. 

Cotonet MAKINS said, he had on 
the Paper an Amendment to this Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Chelsea (Mr. Firth); but he hoped 
it would not be necessary to move it, 
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because the evident sense of the Com- 
mittee was that the Amendment now 
under consideration should be with- 
drawn. The right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir Charles W. Dilke) and his hon. 
and learned Colleague (Mr. Firth) had 
dealt only with private supply. They 
had said that houses only received the 
same amount of water as formerly. They 
had lost sight altogether of the fact 
that in London the private consumption 
of water was not paid for by meter, as 
was the case in Manchester and Liver- 
pool. In addition to the payment by 
meter for the water consumed, each 
house in Manchester and Liverpool was 
rated for the public supply. In London 
the whole service, whether public or 
private, was included in the rate which 
the eonsumer paid; therefore, when the 
rateable value went up, it meant that 
the rates were increased, that the quan- 
tity of water used for the extinguishing 
of fires and for other public purposes 
was increased, though the actual amount 
= head of the population might not 

ave been increased. He should be 
perfectly prepared to consider a mea- 
sure, if it were brought in by the Go- 
vernment, providing that water used for 
domestic purposes sbould be paid for by 
meter. Of course, to that would have 
to be added such a rate for water for 
public purposes which would make the 
remuneration of the Companies that 
which Parliament intended it should be. 
The Amendment now before the Com- 
mittee was one-sided. They all desired 
the same thing, though they might not 
view the matter from the same point of 


view. 

Mr. HARDY said, the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Member for South 
Essex (Colonel Makins) was mistaken 
when he supposed that all public sup- 
plies were gratuitous. It was only the 
water supplied for fires that was sup- 
plied without payment. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, that 
some hon. Members of the House would 
be very glad to see the Bill passed ; 
while others simply wished to make it 
an engine for future agitation. He 
wished to see the Bill passed; and, 
therefore, he should vote against the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Chelsea 
(Mr. Firth). 

Mr. FIRTH said, that all he had to 
say was that they would have to buy 
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out the Water Companies sooner or 
later, and that if this Amendment were 
not passed they would this year he 
found to have increased their vested in- 
terest by £2,500,000. He would not, 
under any possible circumstances, be a 
party to so wicked an injustice as that; 
and, therefore, he intended to carry his 
Amendment to a division. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 21; 
Noes 34: Majority 13.—(Div. List, 
No. 150.) 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, to add at end of the Clause—“ Pro. 
vided, ‘That where the water rate is chargeable 
on the annual value of a part only of any heredi- 
tament entered in the valuation list, such annual 
value shall be a fairly apportioned part of the 
rateable value of the whole tenement, ascer- 
tained as aforesaid, the apportionment in case of 
dispute to be determined in manner provided by 
the said section.” —( Mr. W. M. Torrens.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
he would point out that the words “ an- 
nual value ”’ could not be found in the 
Metropolis Valuation Act, 1869. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE thought it 
was quite right in this instance to say 
‘* annual value.” 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
added. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Short title) agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. W. M. Torrens, 
the following Clause agreed to, and added 
to the Bill :— 

(Construction of Act.) 


“«* The Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847,’ and 
this Act shall be construed together as one 
Act, and the provisions of this Act shall be 


held to re and supersede such of the provi- 
sions of Act as are inconsistent with this 
Act.” 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, that the 


new clause (‘‘ Supply of Water by 
Meter’’) standing in the name of the 
hon. Member for Marylebone (Mr. 
Daniel Grant) appeared to him to be 
beyond the scope of the Bill, and, there- 
fore, could not be put. ‘The same ob- 
servation applied to a new clause standing 
in the name of the hon. and learned 


Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Bryce). 
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Preamble. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 7, after the word “ not,” 
to insert “in the Metropolis."—(Mr. W. IM. 
Torrens.) 

Question proposed, “‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
there was a little ambiguity with respect 
to the Metropolis. He did not oppose 
the Amendment; but he might find it 
necessary to ask the hon. Gentleman to 
move another Amendment on Report. 
There were two purposes for which the 
Metropolis was not the same. Under 
the Metropolis Management Act, that 
which was called the Metropolis was not 
the same as the Metropolis to whicn the 
Valuation of Property Act applied. The 
area would have been better defined as 
unions and parishes to which the Valua- 
tion Act applied, and he would suggest 
that his hon. Friend (Mr. W. M. Torrens) 
should move an Amendment in that form 
on Report. The difference was that Penge 
was included in the Metropolis Ma- 
nagement Act, but was not in the Valua- 
tion Act; and the hamlet of Motting- 
ham was included in the latter, but not 
in the former Act. 

Me. W. M. TORRENS said, he 
would bring up an Amendment on Re- 
port, as suggested by the right hon. 
Baronet. 


Question put, and agreed to ; words in- 
serted accordingly. 


Amendment proposed to further 
amend the Preamble, by omitting the 
words ‘‘ net annual” in line 7, and in- 
serting the word “ rateable.””—( Mr. W. 
M. Torrens.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Preamble, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Friday next, and to be 
printed. | Bill 152.) 





EAST INDIA UNCLAIMED STOCKS 
[ EXPENsEs ]. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Tesolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of the Revenues of India, of any 
costs and expenses which may be incurred by 
the Secretary of State in Council of India, 
arising out of the transfer of Unclaimed Stocks, 
and the payment of dividends thereon, under 
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the provisions of any Act of the present Session 
ping to the transfer of Unclaimed India 


Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


MOTION. 
——_o—_— 
GAS AND WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(wo. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hots, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade, under ‘The Gas and Water Works 
Facilities Act 1870,” relating to Chelmsford 
Gas, Great Grimsby Gas, Clacton-on-Sea Gas 
and Water, and Cwm Avon Gas and Water, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hots and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 149.] 


House adjourned at half after Three 
o’clock till Monday next. 





~ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 4th May, 1885. 





MINUTES.]—Sevecr Commrrree—Fourth Re- 
port— Office of the Clerk of the Parliaments 
and Office of the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod. [No. 97.) 

Purtic Bitts— First Reading — Highways * 
(98). 

Report — Water Companies (Regulation of 
Powers) * (87). 

Third Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Public Health Act) 
(No. 1) * (63), and passed. 


CENTRAL ASIA — RUSSIA AND AF- 
GHANISTAN — THE RUSSO-AFGHAN 
FRONTIER—THE NEGOTIATIONS. 





FRANCE AND EGYPT—SEIZURE OF 
THE “ BOSPHORE EGYPTIEN ”’— THE 
NEGOTIATIONS. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Seeing the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs early in his 
place, I wish to ask him whether he is 
able to give any information to the 
House on two important matters which 
occupy public attention — namely, the 
negotiations with respect to the Afghan 
Frontier, and those with reference to the 
suppression of 7n- Kosphore Egyptien? 

GRANVILLE: In answer to 
the noble Marquess I shall give all the 
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questions to which he refers. 
follows:—7he Bosphore Hgyptien was 
suppressed by a lawful decree of the 
Egyptian Government, and the British 
Government gave its sanction to the 
act. The French Government, while 
wholly refraining from questioning the 
suppression of the newspaper (1) de- 
clared the seizure of the paper and 
closing of the printing office, in which 
other business was carried on, to be 
illegal ; and (2) complained ofthe forcible 
removal of the French Consul, who had 
attended personally to protest against 
the closure of the office. ‘The French 
Government demanded— (1) there-open- 
ing of the office ; and (2) the punishment 
of the persons concerned in the act. In 
the meanwhile, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had obtained full Reports from Sir 
Evelyn Baring as to all the circum- 
stances, and had taken advice as to the 
legal bearings of the case. The con- 
clusion to which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment came was, that the closure of the 
office was not warranted by law, and 
that the technical force used against the 
French Consular authorities was, there- 
fore, not justifiable. We, therefore, took 
note of the declaration of the French 
Government, that there was no desire to 
shield Zhe Bosphore Eyyptien ; that they 
wholly refrained from raisivg any ques- 
tion as to the suppression of the news- 
paper ; and, further, that they expressed 
their readiness to withdraw their demand 
for the punishment of those who acted 
under the orders of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. Accordingly we stated that Her 
Majesty’s Government, who do not dis- 
claim responsibility for the decision to 
suppress the newspaper, were ready to 
assuciate themselves with the regret 
which they have advised the Govern- 
ment of the Khedive to express as to the 
incidents which have attended the sup- 
pression. Her Majesty’s Government 
advised Nubar Pasha to re-open the 
office, and that his Excellency should 
visit the French acting Agent and Con- 
sul General to convey the expression of 
his regrets for errors committed in the 
execution of the lawful decree of the 
Egyptian Government. With regard 
tu the second Question asked by the 
noble Marquess, I have to state that 
Her Majesty’s Goverament, agreeing 
with the Government of Russia, that 
they desire to provide means for any 


Earl Granville 
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information in our power as to the two| settlement which may be n 
It is as | differences between them arising out of 
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the engagement at Ak Tepe, concur 
with them that they do not desire to see 
gallant officers on either side put upon 
their trial. For this purpose they are 
ready to refer to the judgment of the 
Sovereign of a friendly State any dif- 
ference which may be found to exist in 
regard to the interpretation of the agree- 
ment between the two Cabinets of tho 
16th of March, with a view to the settle- 
ment of the matter in a manner consistent 
with the honour of both States. The two 
Governments trust that no difficulty will 
oecur as to the details of tho reference, 
and are prepared, under these circum- 
stances, to resume at once in London the 
negotiations on the main points of tho 
line, for the delimitation of the Frontier, ° 
the details of which only would be ex- 
amined and traced on the spot under 
the conditions agreed on in the Oom- 
mission. This negotiation, of which it 
is not possible at present to anticipate 
the result, will be much facilitated, as 
regards Her Majesty’s Government, by 
the knowledge they now possess of the 
views of the Ameer and the full topo- 
graphical information which has reached 
the India Office. It is further agreed 
that the district of Penjdeh shall be neu- 
tralized during the negotiations, and the 
Russian Government have intimated 
their willingness to consider the question 
of the Russian outposts being removed 
on the arrival of the Commissions. 

Tne Maravess or SALISBURY: I 
should like to ask the noble Earl a 
Question or two with regard to the state- 
ment he has made. First, when he 
states that the seizure of the offices of 
The Bospiore was illegal, does he mean 
illegal under any International ins'ra- 
ment which would give the French Go- 
vernment aright, as against the Egyptian 
Government, to interfere—that is to say, 
under what are called the Capitulations ; 
or, does he mean merely illegal under 
the existing decrees and Jaws of tho 
Egyptian Government? And, secondly, 
I wish to know, whether the action of 
the Egyptian Government in closing The 
Losphore was due to the initiative and 
suggestion of the Representative of ier 
Majesty’s Government, or whether it 
was taken spontaneously? With re- 
spect to the announcement which the 
noble Earl has made as to the Afghan 
negutiations, I would ask him what is 
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Egypt (Affairs 
the meaning of the words ‘ Provide 
means for any settlement which may be 
needful of the differences?” What is 
to be referred, and what will the result of 
the reference be—will it be the punish- 
ment of those who have misconducted 
themselves, or will it be simply an 
apology from one Government to an- 
other ? 

Eant GRANVILLE: I made the 
statement with regard to Zhe Bosphore 
as full as I could in order to give the 

neral information to your Lordships’ 

ouse. At the same time, I do not 
wish to go into very great detail on 
either of the points in question, inas- 
much as the Papers which will soon be 
produced will give your Lordships a 
much fuller knowledge of the circum- 
stances than I could in a statement in 
answer to Questions. With to 
one of the Questions of the noble Mar- 
quess, however, I have no difficulty in 
giving an answer. The illegality of the 
seizure of The Bosphore arose out of the 
rights of the French Government under 
the Capitulations with mgan to the 
Press. As to the Afghan Question, we 
have agreed to refer to the judgment of 
a friendly Power the mode of arrivi 
at a settlement closing the Sesibanhs aol 
which shall be honourable to both Par- 
ties. I think the noble Marquess will 
and must see that it is impossible for 
me in this place to anticipate what the 
result of that judgment will be. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Then it is a general reference without 
any special indication of the limits within 
which the jurisdiction is to be exercised, 
and a general reference of all matters 
of difference that have arisen with re- 
gard to this Penjdeh incident ? I would 
ask another Question, which arises out 
of the noble Earl’s statement — and 
which I may observe is merely put for 
the purpose of elucidation. He stated 
that the Government would be much 
guided by their knowledge of the wishes 
of the Ameer with respect to his own 
Frontier. Were the Government en- 
tirely ignorant of the Ameer’s wishes 
on this point before they began these 
negotiations—that is to say, until quite 
recently ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: It must be per- 
fectly obvious to the noble Marquess 
that when there has been an interview 
of several days between the Viceroy of 
India and the Ameer we have not only 
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more information, but information on 
which we previously powewed. With 
w we 0 ‘ i 
regard to the moran to the judgment 
of a Sovereign of a friendly State, the 
text of that reference has not yet been 
absolutely decided upon; and I think it 
is quite clear that I had better adhere 
to the words I have already used, and 
not go further into details. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: Are 
the Capitulations to which the noble 
Earl has referred to be printed along 
with the Papers? 

Eart GRANVILLE: The Papers to 
be presented are under consideration, 
and I shall do my best to lay all in- 
formation before the House. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH: The noble 
Earl stated that Russia had evacuated, 
or would consider the evacuation of, 
Penjdeh when the labours of the Com- 
mission commenced. What does he 
mean? Does he—— 

Eant GRANVILLE: No; the noble 
Lord has quite misapprehended what I 
said. I said they had agreed to cone 
sider it. I really think that I cannot 
go nen than the statement I have 
made. 


EGYPT (AFFAIRS OF THE SOUDAN)— 
THE EGYPTIAN FRONTIER. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae Eart or GALLOWAY asked 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, How soon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment expect to be able to explain what 
was the limit to the south in t on 
the Nile which they have pledged them- 
selves to continue to defend, and from 
what place on the Nile southwards they 


hold themselves to have perfect freedom 
in re to future action ; also, whe- 
ther Dongola is considered to be in 


Egypt or the Soudan? The reason why 
he put the Question was that he wished 
to obtain some explanation of the two 
statements made by the noble Earl in 
reference to the Frontier of Egypt, on 
the introduction of the Egyptian Loan 
Bill on the 21st of April—one, in which 
he stated that no provision was made in 
the Vote of Credit for offensive opera- 
tions with a view to an early advance on 
Khartoum ; and the other, in which he 
stated that the Government preserved to 
themselves full liberty of action in the 
matter, seeing that they had not at that 
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moment absolutely made up their minds. 
On the 19th of February, the Govern- 
ment announced a definite policy to the 
effect that it was their intention to ge 
to Khartoum. The statement made by 
the noble Earl on the 21st of April was 
a completely new departure. Their 
policy at a previous period was defined 
as one of ‘‘ rescue Hu ae ya GR now 
appeared to him (the 0 oway) 
that it might be more aptly described 
by the two words ‘‘ bombast and bolt.” 

e did not wish to go into these matters 
in detail, but simply to remind the House 


of some of the facts; and he put the | perpetu 


Question for the purpose of protesting 
— any desertion of any of Her 

ajesty’s faithful allies, such as the 
Mudir of Dongola and some Native 
tribes. He also wished to know what 
was meant by the Frontier of Egypt, 
and what was the limit on the Nile up 
to which Her Majesty’s Government 
were still ready to announce that they 
would hold the country ? He would ask 
whether Dongola was within the Fron- 
tier; whether that meant Old Dongola 
or New Dongola, because there was a 
considerable distance between them? 
He hoped the noble Earl would be 
ready to give a plain and civil answer 
to a plain and civil Question. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The noble Earl 
— (the Earl of Galloway) has 
asked for a plain and civil answer. 
I can only say that we shall try to make 
the matter plain, and I hope to give him 
a civil answer. Your Lordships will 
remember that at the last Sitting of the 
House a Question very much of the same 
class as this Question was put to me by 
the noble Viscount opposite (Viscount 
Bury), who is not now present ; and one 
of the answers which I gave was that 
at a previous Sitting of the House the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury), speaking with all the au- 
thority that Rates to him, had put a 
somewhat similar Question to me, which 
I was obliged to meet with a negative. 
As I have stated, the noble Viscount is 
not now here, and I should not only be 
doing something uncivil to the noble 
Marquess, but also to the noble Vis- 
count, if I gave the noble Earl a diffe- 
rent answer to-night. But be that as it 
may, I must say that with regard to my- 
self it would not be consistent to do so, 
reserving the hope that I may be able 
to make a full statement to House 


The Earl of Galloway 
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— the Government are prepared to 
80. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, that 
while the noble Earl refused to give any 
answer to the Question of the noble Earl 

the Earl of Galloway), he (Viscount 
brook) thought the House ought to 
know whether any guarantee would be 
iven to the friendly tribes of Arabs who 
ad assisted the British troops. The 
Government had been represented in the 
Soudan by a most distinguished Gene- 
ral, to whom they had given the powers 
almost of a Plenipotentiary, and he had 
ally held out hopes to the tribes 
that the English people would never 
forsake them. So late as the 12th of 
February last, Lord Wolseley had given 
it out most distinctly that the English 
would march to Khartoum and capture 
it, and that those who had put their 
trust in the English might be certain 
they would not be deserted. That 
was not the first time that he had used 
language in regard tothe protection of the 
Native tribes. There was some danger 
that what had happened in the Soudan 
would happen in North Africa. When 
they read in the papers that morning 
that the 1,500 Coolies, for instance, who 
were taken away from the railway be- 
tween Suakin and Berber had been re- 
turned to that country, it naturally 
aroused a new interest as to whether 
that railway was going on, or whether, 
in consequence of what had happened 
with t to Russia, new conditions 
had been brought into consideration 
with respect to the Soudan, and the Go- 
vernment were reverting to their former 
policy. This was a question which 
deeply interested the English people, 
because it was one which touched their 
honour and credit; and it was not to be 
wondered at that they pressed earnestly 
for an answer to the Question, whether 
or no the pledges of Lord Wolseley were 
to be maintained ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
the noble Viscount opposite (Viscount 
Cranbrook) would see that the Govern- 
ment having come to the conclusion that 
they ought not at this moment to go into 
the question of their general policy in 
Egypt, it was impossible that he (Earl 
Granville) should be seduced by Ques- 
tions such as that of the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Galloway) entirel: 
. from their resolution; and, 
th , he thought that, while ad- 
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hering to a decieion which might be right 
or might be wrong, he should not be led 
into partial accounts of particular points 
connected with Egypt and the Soudan. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
do not know whether I have judged 
correctly, or whether the noble 1 can 
answer me as to a question of fact with 

to the Suakin-Berber Railway ; 
but I should like to ask him if he can 
tell me whether that railway has been 
stopped or not ? 

[No reply. ] 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: Can the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
India say whether the railway is going 
on or not? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: If the 
noble Marquess will give Notice of the 
Question I will endeavour to answer it; 
but the question of the Suakin-Berber 
Railway is notin my Department. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Are not the Coolies in the noble Earl’s 
De ent? If not, what has become 
of them ? 

Tue Earnt or KIMBERLEY: They 
have passed from my control now. 


THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES — THE 
WAR OFFICE AND ADMIRALTY— 
THE STONE FOR BUILDING. 

QUESTION. 

Lorpv LAMINGTON asked, Whether 
Her Majesty's Government intend to 
make further inquiries with the view of 
finding a durable stone to build with 
before commencing with the new public 
buildings? He believed there was a 
sandstone which was to be found in the 
neighbourhood of the Metropolis which 
was most durable and well fitted for the 


purpose. ) 

Tae Eart or ROSEBERY, in reply, 
said, he could assure the noble Lord that 
every attention would be paid to the 
point to which he had directed atten- 
tion. He was in communication with 
the architects at that moment on the 
subject. Of course, the noble Lord was 
aware that the main difficulty was that 
of discovering a stone that would resist 
the effects of the London atmosphere. 
The last stone that was used in the erec- 
tion of public buildings was the Port- 
land stone, and he did not know if it 
was possible to find a stone that would 
resist the London atmosphere better than 
the Portland stone. 


{May 4, 1885} 
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Tae Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
understood that a model of the build- 
ings was being made, and that the par- 
ticular to which the noble Earl had 
directed his attention, and in relation to 
which the model was made, was now in 
Westminster Hall, as no adequate ac- 
commodation could be found for it in 
any other part of the building. He was 
not quite sure whether it was completed ; 
but he had given orders for its bein 
pressed forward. As to the gene 

uestion of the plans, the first Vote for 
the purpose had passed the House of 
Commons, and therefore might be con- 
sidered to pledge the House of Com- 
mons in some degree to the plan ; but, 
of course, it was open to the other 
House to raise the question again. 


RAILWAYS—LEVEL CROSSINGS, 
QUESTION. 


Lorp BRAYE asked, Whether the 
railway companies in the United King- 
dom are under any obligation to Parlia- 
ment to abolish their level crossings ; 
and, if so, during what period of time; 
and, if this is not the case, whether the 
Government intend to take any steps 
towards prohibiting the construction of 
level crossings for the future, or to com- 
pel the railway companies to gradually 
reduce the number of such crossin 
with a view to their total abolition ; and, 
if so, during what period of time this 

ual reduction is to extend ? 

Lorpv SUDELEY, in reply, said: All 
level crossings of public roads are spe- 
cifically authorized by the special Act 
which sanctions the construction of the 
railway. Railway Companies are under 
no obligation to abolish such level cross- 
ings unless the special Act contains a 

rovision to that effect. The Railwa 
Cheeni Act, 1863, which applies to all 
railways authorized since that date, em- 

wers the Board of Trade to require a 

mpany to carry any turnpike or public 
carriage road over or under the railway 
by means of an arch or — instead 
of crossing the same on the level, if it 
appears to them necessary for the public 

ety. In addition to this, the Board 


of Trade have sinee the year 1859, and 
in compliance with the Standing Orders, 
reported to Parliament on all level 
crossings of 
the various 
3B2 
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however, no compulsion upon Select 
Committees to adopt these Reports, and 
the recommendations of the officers of 
the Board of Trade are occasionally dis- 
regarded, and level crossings which they 
sat objected to are sometimes sanc- 
tioned. 


TURKEY—THE BOSPHORUS AND DAR- 
DANELLES—CONVENTION OF 
PARIS, 1856, AND TREATY OF BERLIN, 
1878.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorp STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL, who had a Notice to move an 
humble Address to the Crown for the 
Protocols or Treaties by which the au- 
thority of the Sublime Porte to admit 
foreign ships of war into the Dardanelles 
was regulated, said, that in consequence 
of the statement of the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville) he would not proceed 
that evening with the Motion, which 


was — by the prospects of a 
war with Russia. 


House adjourned at Five o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a gente past 
‘en o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 4th May, 1885. 








MINUTES. ]—Svurrry—considered in Committee 
— Postponed Resolution [April 27] further con- 
sidered and agreed to. 

Pustic Brts—Resolution in Committee—Regis- 
tration of Voters (Ireland) [Remuneration of 
Officers]. 

First Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue * 
[154]; Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders (Labourers Act) (No. 2)* 
fier: Solicitors (Ireland) * [156]; Infants * 

167}. 

Second Reading—Trustees Relief * [83]. 

Committee — Metropolis ent 

Pane campsany sor tage 4 # 

mittee — Report — Submarine Telegra 
Cables * [136]. * 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Bar- 

risters Admission (Ireland)* [144], and 


passed. 
Third Reading—Metropolitan Streets Act (1867) 
Extension * [137], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_o9 ——_ 

WAYS AND MEANS — INLAND REVE- 
NUE—THE STAMP DUTIES—PATENT 
MEDICINES. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY asked the 

Secretary to the Treasury, Whether he 


Lord Sudeley 


Acts 
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is aware that the provisions of the 44 
Geo, III. c. 98, requiring (under a 
penalty of £10) that packets or bottles _ 
of drugs, &c. offered for sale at less than 
one shilling should be sold with a three- 
halfpenny stamp affixed to them are 
daily infringed but rarely enforced ; 
with whom rests the power of deciding 
in what cases the penalty is to be en- 
forced ; whether the Government have 
any intention of remedying, by legisla- 
tion or otherwise, the evils arising from 
the uncertainty of practice prevailing 
with regard to the enforcement of these 
penalties; and, what amount was re- 
alized to the Exchequer in the last finan- 
cial year or in 1883-4 from the three- 
halfpenny duty imposed by the above 
enactment ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The Inland Revenue 
Board is well aware that the Act re- 
ferred to is very frequently evaded, as 
is shown by the numerous penalties 
which it is found necessary to inflict 
from time to time. The management of 
the affairs relating to this and other 
stamp duties is in the hands of that 
Board, who have discretion to decide in 
each case whether the full penalty should 
be exacted or otherwise. The receipts 
from the three-halfpenny duty amounted 
in 1883-4 to £93,500. 


VACCINATION—HOSPITAL ATTEND- 
ANTS—SHEFFIELD HOSPITAL. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
he has yet received information respect- 
ing the contracting of small-pox at the 
Sheffield Hospital by a medical man 
and a nurse, and the result of the attack ; 
and, whether one or other had been re- 
vaccinated previously ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: At the 
Sheffield Hospital in 1882 the medical 
officer and a ward servant, who had 
both been re-vaccinated, had attacks of 
small-pox so mild that scarcely any 
rash appeared. The cook, who had not 
been re-vaccinated, but who had pre- 
viously had small-pox, had an attack in 
a modified form. The only severe case 
in the hospital at the time was that of a 

tient who had never been vaccinated. 

his patient died. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he has communicated to the authors 
of the Facts Concerning Vaccination, Ya 
lished with the sanction of the 
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Fishery 
Government Board, his view of the un- 
guarded nature of the statements that 
no hospital nurse has been attacked with 
small-pox after re-vaccination ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : We have 
informed the National Health Society 
of the reply which I gave to the Ques- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member on 
the 31st March last. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOT- 
LAND) — BEITH SCHOOL ELECTION. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether he has inquired into 
the truth of the statements made by 
Mr. J. M‘Whirter, of Beith, to the effect 
that, at the School Board election there 
on 17th April— 

‘** The several candidates, with two exceptions, 
had supplied themselves with rooms in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the ballot station, in which 
were stowed an abundant supply of liquors, and 
all day long their supporters were supplied 
without stint,”’ 
and that— 

“ not content with this, several publicans ap- 
plied for and obtained an extension of the hours 
of sale in their own premises till two o’clock in 
the morning, when drink was served to all and 
sundry ; the doors were kept open, and a roaring 
trade carried on up to the limit of time granted ;’ 
whether it is competent for any exten- 
sion of hours of sale to be granted other 
than for a public or special entertain- 
ment, not originating directly or indi- 
rectly with the licensed person by whom 
such extension is applied for ; whether 
justices granting such licences are di- 
rected to assure themselves that the 
public or special entertainments, in re- 
spect of which such extensions of hours 
are granted, are of a legitimate and 
proper character; and, if he would 
inform the House how many public inns 
and public houses there are in Beith; 
how many applied for extension of hours 
till 2 a.m. on the night of the School 
Board election; on what grounds they 
based their applications; how many ap- 
plications were granted and how many 
refused; whether the statement as to 
common sale “to all and sundry” 
being carried on after 11 o’clock is cor- 
rect; and under what provision of the 
Scotch Licensing Acts is such an exten- 
sion for ses of common sale pro- 
vided és ‘ 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I have made inquiry into 
this case. I am informed that it is the 
fact that candidates, with one or two 
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exceptions, had committee rooms near 
to the polling station, and that in these 
rooms auras, maar consisting of food 
and drinks, were supplied te 

from a distance. The conditions under 
which an extension of hours may be 
granted are contained in Section 6 of 
the Public-houses Act of 1862, and are 
shortly, but I think correctly, stated in 
the Question. I am informed that there 
are five hotels and nine public-houses 
in Beith. Application was made on 
behalf of four hotels for an extension of 
time for social parties on the occasion of 
the School Board election. The appli- 
cations were all granted. The police 
have no knowledge that liquor was sup- 
plied to any persons not being members 
of the social parties. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) — 
NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS— 
PENSIONS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the claim of the Irish National 
School Teachers of the ‘‘ Old Divisions” 
of the First and Second Classes to pen- 
sions proportionate to their status and 
class salaries, in accordance with the 

inciple applied to all the other es 
yee will be conceded + 
revision of the pension scheme now in 
progress ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The pensions scheme is not being re- 
vised ; but the assets and liabilities of 
the fund are being valued. If the re- 
sult of the valuation should be such as 
to warrant any increased benefit to the 
contributing teachers, or to any of them, 
the form which this benefit may most 
advantageously take wili be a matter for 
careful consideration; and in the mean- 
time no particular expectation can be 
enco ‘ 


FISHERY COMMISSIONERS (IRELAND) 
—CANDIDATES FOR VACANT COM- 
MISSIONERSHIP. 

Mr. O’SHEA asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, having regard to the impor- 
tant interests confided to the Irish Com- 
missioners of Fisheries, Her Majesty’s 
Government, in the probable case of a 
vacancy in the Commission, will take 
into consideration as a factor of effi- 





ciency in the candidates for the appoint- 


' 
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ment, some knowledge of fisheries and 
of the habits of fish and fishermen ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
have no doubt that, in the event of a 
vacancy, due weight would be given to 
the qualifications mentioned by the hon. 
Member. 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT (IRELAND)— 
GALWAY CUSTOM HOUSE—AMOUNT 
PAID FOR OVERWORK, 1884-5. 
Cotoyzt NOLAN asked the Secretary 

to the Treasury, If he would state the 

total sums which officers of the Custom 

House in Galway have received for their 

own personal benefit from merchants 

during the last twelve months at the 

’ port of Galway; if he would state how 

much of this was for attending on Bank 

holidays, and how much for attending 
after or before official hours; and, if he 
would give the names of the Custom 

House officials receiving such sums; if 

he would give directions that, for the 

future, ships may discharge non-excis- 
able articles between sunrise and sunset 
without these private payments to Go- 
vernment officials at least on those days 
on which the sun does not rise before 
six; and, if he would make inquiries 
into the fact of a ship’s captain having 
been summoned immediately after the 
last Question addressed on this subject 
for a very trifling breach of regulations ; 
and, if it were found on inquiry that 
the magistrates stated that there was 
no smuggling intended, and that they 
would, if they had the option, dismiss 
the case, would he remit the penalty ? 
Mr. HIBBERT: The total sum re- 
ceived from the merchants by the Ous- 
toms officers at Galway on account of 
overtime during the last 12 months has 
been £11 7s. 2d., of which £5 6s. was 
for attendance on Bank Holidays and 
Good Friday, and £6 1s. 2d. for attend- 
ance before and after legal hours on 
ordinary working days. This sum was 
divided between the superintendent, an 
examining officer, an outdoor officer, 
and three boatmen. The rules govern- 
ing the hours of attendance are the 
same throughout the Three Kingdoms, 

and there seems no advantage, but a 

great deal of difficulty, in altering them. 

I have seen a report of the case referred 

to in the last paragraph of the Question ; 

and the circumstances disclosed would 
certainly not justify any remission of 
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the very light fine imposed by the ma- 
gistrates. 


ARMY (INDIA)— THE NORTH - WEST 
FRONTIER—GRANT OF MEDAL AND 
BATTA TO OFFICERS AND MEN EN.- 
GAGED IN THE ZHOB EXPEDITION. 


Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether, con- 
sidering the efficient manner in which 
the Zhob Expedition last autumn was 
conducted to a successful conclusion, 
under conditions, which the climate and 
nature of the country traversed, the 
arduous character of the work per- 
formed, and the hostility of the inhabi- 
tants rendered most trying to the troops 
employed, it is intended to grant the 
frontier medal, and the usual grant of 
war batta for three months, to the offi- 
cers and men of the British and Indian 
regiments who took part in that expedi- 
tion. 

Mrz. J. K. CROSS: The Government 
of India have reported the conclusion 
of \the recent operations in the Zhob 
Valley, and have conveyed to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief their approbation of 
the manner in which they were con- 
ducted. In this opinion the Secretary 
of State will express his concurrence. 
The Government of India have not, 
however, proposed that any further re- 
cognition should be made of the services 
rendered ; and the circumstances of the 
case do not appear to warrant any special 
distinction such as the grant of a war 
medal or of a money reward. The hon. 
Member is mistaken in supposing that 
the grant of war batta is usual in such 
cases. 


PARLIAMENT—PALACE OF WESTMIN- 
STER—VENTILATION CF THE 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Sm LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether during the recess the 
Chief Inspector of Chemical Works has 
complied with the request of the Venti- 
lation Committee to ascertain the sources 
of smell around the House; and, whe- 
ther he will submit his conclusions in 
the form of a Report, to be printed 
with the other Papers about to be pre- 
sented ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: In con- 
sequence of the Report of the Select 
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Civil Service {May 4, 
Committee, Mr. Fletcher, the Chief In- 
spector of Alkali Works, was requested 
by me to make inquiry as to how far 
chemical, gas, or other works or deposits 
of ashes and refuse in the neighbour- 
hood of the river might account for the 
offensive smells which were complained 
of. A watch has also been kept by the 
police. Mr. Fletcher made a Report on 
his inquiry, and I have no objection 
whatever to that Report being presented 
to the House when any other Papers on 
the subject are presented, which will de- 
pend on the Office of Works. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
THE FIRE BRIGADE COMMITTEE. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, Whether the Committee of 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade are un- 
able to make the necessary increase in 
that body, and in the plant, owing to 
the want of funds; and, whether this is 
mainly due to the refusal of the Fire 
Offices to increase their contribution to 
the Metropolitan Fire “aa and to 
their opposition to the Bill for the re- 
— of the limitation of the halfpenny 
rate 

Mr. CAUSTON asked, whether the 
principle of calling upon insurance com- 
panies to pay for the protection of those 
who did not themselves pay for their 
own protection was not an unsound one; 
and, whether the burden ought not to 
be borne equally by the whole of the 
ratepayers ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: In 
reply to my hon. Friend, I beg to say 
that the state of the funds now at the 
disposal of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for Fire Brigade purposes has 
certainly prevented them, on more than 
one occasion, from entertaining requests 
made for additional stations; and no 
doubt if Parliament had passed the Bill 
which I introduced last year for the in- 
erease of the insurance companies’ con- 
tributions and the removal of the limita- 
tion of the rate, the difficulties under 
which the Board are placed would have 
also been removed. With regard to the 
second Question which has been ad- 
dressed to me, I think the hon. Member 
had better give Notice of it, because it 
introduces controversial matter, and I 
cannot answer it on the spur of the 
moment. 
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CIVIL SERVICE (PARLIAMENTARY 
CANDIDATURE)—MR. WILLIAM JOHN- 
STON, INSPECTOR OF IRISH 
FISHERIES. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, on the 21st ultimo, Mr. Wil- 
liam Johnston, one of Her — 
Inspectors of Fisheries in Ireland, de- 
livered a public speech, in which he 
denounced what he termed “ the errors 
of the Church of Rome,”’ and incited the 
Protestant clergy to do the like on the 
12th of next July; whether the Govern- 
ment are aware that the 12th of July is 
an anniversary celebrated by the Orange 
Society, and that the manner adopted to 
celebrate this anniversary has frequently 
led to disorder, riot, and loss of life, 
through conflicts between people of dif- 
ferent creeds; and, whether, having re- 
gard to the undertaking exacted, after 
repeated warnings by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant from Mr. Johnston with regard to 
public speeches, he will be longer re- 
tained in the public service ? 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant ‘of Ireland, 
If his attention has been called to the 
public letter written by Mr. Wm. John- 
ston, Inspector of Fisheries, to the 
Orange Grand Master, which appeared 
in The Belfast News Letter, 

46 ryreye J his readiness, if called upon, to 
contest one of the divisions of Belfast at the 
General Election ; ”’ 
is he aware that this official admits the 
authorship of the following letter in Zhe 
Belfast Evening Telegraph :— 

« ag - July py md prepared for all 
over . 1 view 0: 6 a) roaching - 
ral Election it will be of coal im bre arg 
On that occasion I hope to take my p with 
my Orange brethren. No more loyal addresses 
will bel ney aye to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales than the Orange ones, and I hope tq be 
able hereafter to give emphasis to them when 
I am Member for South Belfast ; ’’ 
will he explain on what principle the 
Government consider that such declara- 
tions by a Civil Servant of his intention 
to seek a seat in Parliament do not con- 
stitute a breach of the Treasury Rule of 
November 12th 1884 (since made an 
Order in Council), which requires that 
any Civil Servant who, by an election 
address or “in any other manner, an- 
nounces himself as a candidate,’’ should 
resign his position under the Crown ; is 
it the fact that Mr. Johnston, who 
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threatens next 12th July ‘‘to take my 
place with my Orange brethren,” is the 
same official whose repeated politi 
speeches compelled the Irish Executive 
to exact from him a promise in writing 
that he would never again interfere in 
politics while a public servant ; whether, 
since the answers given in the House, 
denying that Mr. Johnston was a Par- 
liamentary candidate, that official, as 
reported in Zhe Freeman of May Ist, 
spoke as follows at a meeting in the 
Dublin Metropolitan Hall :— 

“He would be followed by Mr. Russell, to 
whose labours they owed the meg Closin, 
Act for Ireland, and if, as he hoped, Mr. R 
would have a seat in the House of Commons 
after the General Election, where perhaps he 
(Mr. Johnston) might also be able to complete 
the work that was in 1878;” 
and, what course the Government will 
take under all the circumstances of this 
case ? 

Mr. LEWIS asked, whether there 
was any restriction upon the utterance 
of religious convictions ? 

Mr. HEALY: By officials. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Two points are raised in these Questions. 
The first is whether Mr. Johnston, by 
recent declarations of his intention to 
become a candidate for election to Par- 
liament, has come within the Rule laid 
down by a recent Order in Council, which 
says that a Civil servant shall resign his 
office as soon as he issues an address, or 
in any other manner announces himself 
as a candidate. On examination, it ap- 
pears to us that the words used did not 
constitute such a definite announcement 
as is contemplated by the Order in 
Council ; and a letter has been received 
from Mr. Johnston, dated May 2, in 
which he says :— 

“ The idea of my being a candidate for a Par- 

liamentary seat at the General Election has now 
been abandoned.’ 
(Mr. Hzaty: Now!] The second point 
is whether, in several recent speeches, 
Mr. Johnston has not departed from that 
neutral attitude in political and Party 
matters which ought to be maintained 
by a public servant; and whether he 
has not in particular infringed the un- 
dertaking he gave in February last year 
to 





‘* refrain from taking any active part in any 
public Party meetings or diseussing in public 
any Party questions.” 


The Government take a most serious 


Mr. Healy 
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view of these speeches as reported, and 
we are in communication with Mr. John- 
ston on the subject. 

Mr. HEALY: When shall I put an- 
other Question on this subject ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
In about a week. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND)—RICH- 
MOND LUNATIC ASYLUM—GRIEV- 
ANCES OF ATTENDANTS. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (for Mr. Har- 
RIncToN) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther the memorial addressed to the 
Board of Governors by the male atten- 
dants of the Richmond Lunatic Asylum 
on the 10th of June 1884, as directed by 
the then Chief Secretary, on the subject 
of their grievances, and other applica- 
tions prior and subsequent to that date, 
have on yet considered; if any de- 
cision has been arrived at; and, if so, 
when the memorialists may expect to 
receive an answer? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I find that the Board of Governors of 
the Richmond Asylum transmitted to 
the Inspectors in January last some 
nals Se favour of the attendants, 
and that, for some cause or other which 
is unexplained, the Inspectors have only 
very recently submitted the proposals to 
Government. I have asked for an ex- 
planation of the delay, and have given 
instructions for the matter to be pressed 
to an early decision. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (ENGLAND 
AND WALES)—PENSIONS TO 
TEACHERS. 

Mr. BRODRICK asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether he can 
state the number of pensions granted to 
teachers appointed 1846-1851, awarded 
since the Debate of April 29th, 1884; 
what sums were awarded, and what 
total annual charge has been added to 
the Consolidated Fund beyond the 
£6,500 granted in 1876; and, whether 
he would object to giving a Return of 
the pensions granted, with the names of 
the teachers, and the schools to which 
they were attached ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The number of 
pensions, varying from £20 to £30, 

ted since the debate of April 29, 
1884, to teachers appointed 1846-51 is 
200. The total sum charged on the Con- 
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granted in 1876 is £4,705. In addition | stand that steps were being taken to 


to the foregoing there are a considerable 
number 0: 1 ree for pensions, 
which will be dealt with within the next 
few days. There are serious objections 
to the granting of such a Return as that 
suggested in the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion. 


THE COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH 
LIGHTS—BALLYSHANNON HARBOUR. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he has 
learned of the existence of a dangerous 
wreck at the entrance to the harbour 
of Ballyshannon, county Donegal, and 
whether the wreck, if not soon removed, 
will block up the entrance, and render 
navigation impossible ; whether, also, a 
wreck has been lying for some time 
nearly opposite Mount Charles, Donegal 
Bay, in the fair way of navigation to 
Donegal ; whether a fishing boat struck 
the wreck in November last, and the 
lives of the crew were only saved by 
assistance from the shore; whether it is 
the duty of the Board of Irish Lights to 
inquire into these matters ; whether that 
Board has taken action in regard to 
them, or made any report with reference 
to them; and, whether the wrecks in 
oe will be now removed without 

elay ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I have com- 
municated with the Irish Lights Com- 
missioners, and am informed by them 
that, although the steamship Rockabill 
was sunk off the entrance to Bally- 
shannon Harbour as far back as May 
25, 1884, the Commissioners did not 
become aware of the occurrence till the 
month of January last, when they at 
once invited tenders for the removal of 
the obstruction. Two tenders were duly 
received—one for £1,980, and the other 
for £970; but these amounts appearing 
excessive, and looking to the fact that no 
application for the removal had been 
made by those interested in the trade of 
Ballyshannon, the Commissioners de- 
cided to defer consideration of the matter 
until the Inspecting Committee had 
visited the locality while on their gene- 
ral tour of inspection during the coming 
year, and had advised the Committee on 
the subject. Subsequently, however, 
the Town Commissioners of Ballyshan- 
non brought the matter under notice by 
a letter dated April 7 last ; but the Com- 





constitute a local harbour authority for 
that port, they still decided to await a 
Report from their Inspecting Committee. 
With reference to the wreck off Mount 
Charles, Donegal Bay, the Commis- 
sioners have no knowledge of the occur- 
a it having never been reported to 
em. 


COMPANTES ACT, 1862, SEC. 61. 

Mr. KENNY asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If his attention has 
been called to the judgment of Mr. Jus- 
tice Chitty on April 16th last, in re the 
Railway Sleeper Supply Company (Li- 
mited), reported in Zhe Times, relative to 
the construction of the 51st section of the 
Companies Act, 1862; if he is aware 
that great inconvenience may arise in 
many cases, if ial resolutions passed, 
previous to Mr Justice Chitty’s decision, 
should in any instance be declared in- 
valid, when too late to remedy any al- 
leged defect therein ; and, if he will con- 
sider the necessity of introducing a short 
Bill to provide that the fourteen days 
referred to in that section shall not be 
computed so as to exclude the days of 
holding the two requisite meetings, ne- 
cessary for the Company to pass a special 
resolution ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I have seen 
a report of the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Chitty to which the hon. Member refers, 
and I am informed by the Registrar of 
Joint Stock Companies that this judg- 
ment is in accordance with a decision 
given on the same point by Vice Chan- 
cellor Bacon as far back as August, 1882. 
I am also informed that these decisions 
are in accordance with ry view which 
has always prevailed at the Registry 
of Joint Btosk Companies ; and, under 
the circumstances, I do not pro to 
initiate any legislation on the aihiet. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS—DEATH OF A 
STUDENT AT KING'S COLLEGE 
SCHOOL. 


Mr. ACLAND asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
death of the lad named C. F. Bourdas, 
aged 12, who died from injuries received 
at King’s College School, and to the 
verdict of the coroner’s jury thereon ; 
and, whether, in consequence of that 
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verdict having been given, he intends to 
take no notice of the matter ? 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: I am 
glad my hon. Friend has called attention 
to this case, because I think it is a most 
serious one. I donot think there is any 

blot on our social system than 
the abominable ice of bullying 
which takes place in the great schools, 
and, for the matter of that, in some of 
the small schools of the country. The 
history of this case is this—This unfor- 
tunate child was taken ill on the 10th of 
last month; but it was not till several 
days afterwards that the father could 
get the child to tell him what was the 
cause of his illness. He says— 

“On Tuesday I asked him if he had had a 
blow on his , and he said that, if I promised 
not to tell Dr. Stokoe, the Head Master of the 
school, he would tell me. I promised him. He 
said that on the 10th inst., when leaving the 
dining hall, the big boys, those belonging to the 
upper forms, ranged themselves along the cor- 
ridor in { numbers, each boy administering 
a blow with his fist on the back of each little 
boy, and that he gotabout a dozen blows. He 
said that this had occurred twice previously.” 
The poor boy died from concussion of 
the spine produced by these blows. 
Now, I will venture to say that I think 
both parents and masters are greatly 
responsible for allowing the state of 
things, which is not peculiar to this 
school, to goon. A system of terrorism 
exists, of which we have had an example 
in the case of this poorboy. He did not 
venture to tell what had happened, and 
when it comes to the knowledge of the 
parents, they are afraid that if they 
make a complaint the boy will suffer ; 
and the masters of theschool allow these 
things to go on for fear of mischief hap- 
pening to the school. They do not in- 
quire, and do not take measures in order 
to put a stop to things of this kind. By 
this system of terrorism which is carried 
out, immunity is secured to those brutal 
tyrants who exercise these cruelties. As 
soon as I heard of this case, I wrote to 
the managers of King’s College, and I 
received a reply which I do not re- 
gard as at all satisfactory. The writer 
says— 

‘Tam sorry to be unable at present to give 
you any further information beyond what came 
out at the inquest. The school is at present 
broken up.” 

I do not see why that should bea reason 
why inquiry should not take place. The 
letter goes on— 
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“In the meantime, a special committee of the 
eongell has been summoned to meet on Friday 
nD 
That is, Friday of this week. To my 
mind, that is not at all a satisfactory way 
of dealing with such a case as this. 
Therefore, Sir, three or four days ago 
I the case in the hands of the 
Public Prosecutor, with instructions, if 
possible, to obtain evidence and ure 
the conviction and adequate punishment 
of offenders of this description. There 
are hundreds of boys sent to prison for 
offences trivial in comparison with crimes 
of this description. I think the time has 
come for dealing with this matter 
seriously ; and when big boys guilty of 
offences of this kind are punished as they 
deserve to be, and when schools 
so as to allow a state of things of this 
sort to be possible are made to suffer, we 
shall then get to the end of a system 
which makes a number of innocent young 
lives miserable and intolerable. 

Mr. Atpzruan W. LAWRENCE 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he did not consider it to be 
the bounden duty of a Coroner in the 
case of adeath arising from violence to 
summon before him the eye-witnesses 
of such violence before the verdict was 
given? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
think I had better not express any opi- 
nion now, as the matter is in the he 
of the officers of public justice, who will 
see that the whole thing is inquired into. 


PAPAL SEE—DIPLOMATIC COMMUNI- 
CATIONS WITH THE VATICAN— 
MR. ERRINGTON. 

Mr. ewe asked the Under Se- 
ere of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he is willing to amen the 
Table of the House a Copy of the record 
made from time to time, and preserved 
at the Foreign Office, of the proceedings 
of Mr. Errington on any of his visits to 
Rome; by whom, and from what mate- 
rial, these records have been made; 
whether a record is being prepared, or 
will be prepared, for preservation in the 
Foreign Office, of the proceedings of 
Mr. ington on his present visit to 
Rome; and, whether communications 
are pessing between Mr. Errington and 
any Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with respect to the filling up of 
the vacancy now existing in the Catholic 
see of Dublin ? 
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Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I adhere to the pledge which I was 
authorized two years ago to give to the 
House, and which was aceepted. The 
record will be the letters which have oc- 
casionally been written to and from Mr. 
Errington. I have to repeat that Mr. 
Errington has received no instructions 
to recommend any Prelate to fill up the 
existing vacancy in the Catholic See of 
Dublin. 

Mr. SEXTON: I should like to ask the 
noble Lord whether the letter of recom- 
mendation to Rome given by Lord 
Granville has ever been withdrawn; and, 
if so, whether, in the absence of any 
formal instructions, Mr. i is 
not in the position of an uncontrolled 
Plenipotentiary ; and, whether there is 
any other instance of a Representative 
of this or any other country offering 
advice to a foreign Sovereign without 
any communication with his own Go- 
vernment ? 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN : In reference, 
Sir, to the answer just given, in which 
the noble Lord says that Mr. Errington 
was not instructed to recommend any 
Prelate for the See of Dublin, I wish to 
ask the noble Lord whether Mr. Erring- 
ton was instructed to object to anyone ? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: And I 
should like to ask whether it is not in the 
sole power of His Holiness the Pope to 
receive or to refuse to receive advice 
from Mr. Errington, or to decline to 

nt an audience to anyone ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
With regard to the different Questions 
that have been asked me, I must request 
any hon. Members who wish for further 
information to place their Questions on 
the Paper, because it is not in my 
power, without Notice, to give further 
information. 

Mr. BOURKE: But, Sir, as a Ques- 
tion arising out of the answer just given, 
the noble Lord says that the answer 
which he gave two years ago was ac- 
cepted. I wish to ask by whom it was 
accepted? Certainly, it was not ac- 
cepted by hon. Gentlemen sitting on 
this side of the House. 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
When I said that the answer was ac- 
cepted, I intended to convey that it 
seemed to me to meet with the accept- 
ance of the House. It will be in the 
recollection of the House that a great 
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number of Questions were asked at that 
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time, and a considerable controversy 
arose. That controversy ceased as soon 
as the statement was made to which I 
alluded just now, and which was made 
> the authority of the Secretary of 
tate. 
Mr. SEXTON asked to whom Mr. 
i addressed the letters which 
were recorded at the Foreign Office ? 
Lorp EDMOND FIT URICE : 
I have stated that the records are ‘‘ To 


and from Mr. Errington.” 


THE CITY OF LONDON PAROCHIAL 
CHARITIES COMMISSION. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council, When 
it is that the removal of the 
office of the City of London Parochial 
Charities Commission from Craig’s Court 
to Gwydyr House, a step promised some 
months ago with a view to accelerati 
the business of that Commission, wi 
be carried out; and, what progress has 
been made by the Commissioners in the 
work of preparing the Schedules of City 
Parochial Charity property directed by 
the Act of 1883 as a preliminary to the 
issuing of schemes for the better appli- 
cation of the charity funds for the bene- 
fit of the people of London generally ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My hon. Friend 
the Member for Leeds will answer the 
first part of the Question. With refer- 
ence to the second part of the Question, 
I must refer the hon. Member to the 
82nd Report of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, page 13, which states that— 

“Since the oy, of additional Com- 
missoners under the City of London Parochial 
Charities Act, 1883, we have prosecuted the 
inquiry directed by the Act into the pro 
of the charities subject to it. The whole of 
_ Hage Lape 4 pa under yon 

on. about one- e ma 
pa EE, as poetety. Peels ayy it is 
hoped that within a year from the present date 
the whole of this part of the work will have 
been accomplished.” 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
PRESCOT (LANCASHIRE) UNION— 
APPOINTMENT OF RATE 
COLLECTOR. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the President of 
the Local ee Board, Has he 
seen the report that it is proposed b 
certain satiane in the Prescot atid 
shire) Union to give the appointment 
of rate collector to Mr. John Kitchen, 
on condition that he allow Mr. Dunn, 
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who has been recently dismissed for 
embezzlement, £50 a-year out of his 
yan ts and, whether <4 a weg 
such an arrangement; and, if not, whe- 
ther he will use his influence to dis- 
ae that or any similar arrange- 
ment 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: We are 
informed that the election of a collector 
took place on the 30th ultimo. Mr. 
Kitchen’s application for the appoint- 
ment was i grermerat by the Ghuar- 
dians, and no suggestion was made by 
any Guardian in favour of an arrange- 
ment such as that referred to. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—MIS- 
CONDUCT OF A POLICE CONSTABLE 
AT MULLINGAR. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is true, as reported in 
The Westmeath Examiner of April 25th, 
that on the previous Sunday, in Mullin- 
gar Police Sessesk No. 2, a detective 

liceman was guilty of grossly indecent 
anton towards a girl of tender years 
who was employed in the barrack ; that 
this was the second time on which he 
was guilty of such behaviour towards 
the same girl; and that she is the third 
girl who has had to leave the employ- 
ment of the police on account of his 
conduct ; and, what action the authori- 
ties at Dublin Castle propose to take in 
the matter ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
This matter is still under investigation 
by the Inspector General, who informs 
me that, so far as has been ascertained, 
there is no truth in the statement as re- 
ported in the paper referred to. The 
only irregularity which has so far been 
discovered is the employment of girls of 
this age in the Constabulary Barracks. 
This is quite against the Regulations, 
and has been at once put a stop to. 


STATE OF IRELAND—POLICE PRO- 
TECTION AT MARLINSTOWN, 
MULLINGAR, 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is true that police pro- 
tection has been granted to a man 
named Fagan who has lately taken a 


farm at Marlinstown, near Mullingar ; 
and, if so, in what manner will the cost 
of the protective force be charged ? 


Mr. Biggar 
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Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNER : 


Police protection has been given in 
this case, and it is considered abeclutely 
nece: The men form part of the 
free force of the county. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACT, 1883— 
INQUIRIES UNDER THE ACT. 

Mr.T. D. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board are empowered to receive 
evidence in connection with the La- 
bourers Act other than what is pro- 
duced at the sworn inquiries held at 
the Union by their Inspector ; whether 
evidence outside such inquiry was re- 
ceived in the case of a recent investiga- 
tion in the Carrick electoral division, 
Mullingar ; whether the requisition fora 
certain number of labourers’ cottages in 
that electoral division was filled up and 
signed by twelve ratepayers, in due form 
of law ; whether it is true that the bailiff 
on Captain Rochfort Boyd’s estate in- 
duced some of those ratepayers, by 
threats of calling up the hanging gale 
of rent or other such menaces, to send a 
memorial to the Local Government 
Board withdrawing their signatures 
from the requisition; and, whether 
such intimidation constitutes an offence 
under the Crimes Act? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
It is quite open to the Local Govern- 
ment to receive any information 
which may be furnished to them in 
these cases. In this instance they re- 
ceived a document, signed by several 
of the signatories of the original repre- 
sentation, purporting to withdraw their 
representation on the ground that they 
had appended their names without un- 
derstanding the matter. The Board 
have no information as to how the sig- 
natures to the second document were 
procured; but they have decided to 
accept the signatures to the original re- 

resentation as valid, and te confirm the 

uardians’ scheme, omitting one cottage 
which was intended for a man who is a 
cripple, and could not, therefore, be re- 
garded as an agricultural labourer. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
VOLUNTEER MEDICAL STAFF CORPS 
—THE EDINBURGH STAFF CORPS. 

Str STAFFORD NORTHOOTE asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther he has received any communication 

















Contagious Diseases 
from the officers of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Volunteer Medical S Corpe; 
asking that the corps may be inclu 

in the new Volunteer Medical Staff 
Corps; and, whether there is any rea- 
son why their request should not be 
complied with ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Yes, Sir; such an application was re- 
ceived after the Army Esti which 
fix the establishments for the year, were 
issued, and no addition to the corps 
could then be made. The new Volunteer 
Medical Staff is an experiment in 
a sense; and although it is hoped to 
extend the scheme, it is thought that at 
present there should only be one corps, 
any additions taking the form of out- 
iy psa vayacerar But no additions 
can be made except in connection with 
the next Army Estimates, and when the 
establishments for the whole Force are 
under consideration. 
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WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT—INCIDENCE OF THE 
MALT TAX. 


Smr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, What 
was the rate of the incidence of the 
Malt Tax on a quarter of barley before 
the abolition of that Tax; what is 
the equivalent Tax on a quarter of 
barley at the present rate of the Beer 
Duty; and, what will be the equivalent 
Tax under the proposed new Beer 
Duty? 

Mr. HIBBERT : The rate of the in- 
cidence of the Malt Tax, together with 
the burdens which accompanied it, on a 
quarter of barley before the abolition of 
that Tax, was calculated by my right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury at £1 4s.63d. At the present time 
it appears, from the Brewers’ Return 
annually presented to Parliament, that 
the equivalent tax on a quarter of bar- 
ley at the present rate of Beer Duty 
is almost exactly the same —that is, 
£1 4s. 63d. If the Beer Duty is in- 
creased from 6s. 3d. to 7s. 3d. a pra 
as proposed, the ch on a quarter 
barley will be about £1 88. 54d. 


TRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
PENSION FUND. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE asked the 

Chief to the Lord Lieutenant 


of Ireland, Whether the money sub- 
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ersibed by Hetional aes in Ireland 
‘or the 0 vi & pension 
F themselves on, thet ose is 
wholly applied to purpose ; and, if 
not, gam he will state how much 
has been so applied in each year during 
the last ten years, what the balance has 
bess ie soak year, and how it has been 
appl 

« . CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
All the contributions of the teachers are 
placed to the credit of the fund, and no 
payments whatever are made from it 
other than pensions and ities to 
retiring teachers, except the refund of 
their total premiums to those teachers 
who quit the service otherwise than by 
death or retirement on pension or gra- 
tuity. The scheme has only been in 
operation since January 1, 1880, and 
the annual disbursements have since 
been largely in excess of the teachers’ 
subscriptions. For details I may refer 
the hon. Baronet to the accounts of the 
fund, which are annually presented to 
Parliament. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—PLEURO-PNEUMONIA AT 
FEARN (SCOTLAND). 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Whether a serious outbreak 
of pleuro-pneumonia has occurred in 
Ross, one hundred and fifty cattle 
having been slaughtered at Fearn, in- 
volving a loss of £2,800? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Local Au- 
thority of Ross have informed the Privy 
Council that pleuro-pneumonia exists at 
Meee We have = yet mes the 

spector’s Return, but a telegram re- 
ceived from the Clerk of Supply states 
that one animal was slaughtered by the 
owner ; that two more were attacked ; 
and that to-day the slaughter of the 
whole herd, numbering 135, has been 
ordered. The compensation will be 
calculated on the legal basis—full value 
for healthy animals, and three-quarter 
value for diseased animals—in neither 
cases fancy prices being given. 

In reply to Mr. Acxzrs, 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, it was ex- 
tremely doubtful whether foot-and- 
mouth disease had broken out in York- 
shire, That was the Report of the 
Tas sent down; but there would 
be inquiry. 
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PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—RIOT AT ORANMORE 
BARRAOKS. 


Ooronzt NOLAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If the police at Oranmore lately 
made a drain from the barrack 
into the stream from which the inhabit- 
ants of Oranmore draw their drinking 
water; if the Local Officer of Health 
and the Board of Guardians strongly 
objected to this contamination of the 
drinking water, and if the Board of 
Guardians succeeded in closing up this 
mene if the inhabitants of Oranmore 
celebrated this page of the pollution 
by assembling at the drain and playing 
music; if, upon this, the police prose- 
cuted, under the Crimes Act, the Local 
Officer of Health and some others, and 
if the magistrates dismissed the sum- 
mons; if he would direct that, for the 
future, the Crimes Act should not be 
used against people who, in their anxiety 
for pure water, assembled in a manner 
disliked by the Constabulary; and, if 
he would inform the police that cases of 
this kind had better be déalt with under 
the ordinary Civil Law ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
It appears that a drain was about being 
constructed at the Oranmore Barracks, 
not for the purpose stated in the Ques- 
tion of draining the barrack cesspool, 
but to remove surface water. Some of 
the inhabitants assembled, and by force 
closed up the works, and they were not 
afterwards proceeded with. Notice was 
subsequently served on the l4th of 
March by the Sanitary Authority for- 
bidding its construction. Eleven days 
after this a disorderly crowd forced their 
way late in the evening into the garden 
of the police barrack, accompanied by a 
band, took possession of the garden, and 
refused to leave. They remained for a 
considerable time, and conducted them- 
selves in a very disorderly manner. 
The police authorities considered that if 
such lawless proceedings were allowed 
to pass unchecked great d r might 
arise to the public peace, and the prin- 
cipal ns were prosecuted for taking 
part in an unlawful assembly. The 
magistrates dismissed the case with a 
strong caution, holding that while the 
defendants’ conduct did not, under all 
the circumstances, amount to an un- 
lawful assembly, yet it was very gross, 
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and brought them close to the verge of 


Department. 


such unlawful a and they cau- 
tioned them that if brought up for 
similar offences the Court might deal 
differently with the matter. 

Coronet NOLAN pee! roa Chief Secre- 
tary hasnot answ e ‘ 

pees i 
wish to ask is, whether he will direct 
that, in cases of this kind, recourse will 
be had to the ordinary Civil Law, and 
not to the Crimes Act ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
was understood to say that each case 
should stand upon its own merits. 

Coronet NO : Has the right hon. 
Gentleman sent any reprimand to the 
constables who proceeded in this case 
under the Crimes Act ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir ; I have sent no reprimand. 

Mr. HEALY: Would the right hon. 
mp ome: say sso the objection- 
able ple at more were le 
who T bjected to having dyes 
poisoned by the drain coming from the 
police cesspool ? 

Mz. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
It is a long story, but I do not think 
that was the case. 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT—REDUNDANT 
CLERKS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, What 
steps have been taken to transfer eligible 
clerks, redundant in one Department, to 
fill up vacancies in the Upper Division 
elsewhere ; whether the statement which 
has appeared in certain newspapers, that 
the 5 am propose to transfer eligible 
redundant Customs clerks. not over 
thirty-five years of age, is correct; whe- 
ther all the Customs redundant clerks, 
with a single exception, are not already 
over that age; and, whether, if there is 
good and sufficient evidence that there 
are several redundant clerks over thirty- 
five years of age on the establishment 
of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Departments, who are eligible for 
transfer, the Treasury will offer to them 
Upper Division vacancies in other De- 
partments ? 

Mrz. HIBBERT: My right hon. 
Friend has asked me to answer this 
Question ; but I am afraid I can add but 
little to the statements on the subject of 
it made by him on the 7th of November 
and the 12th of March last. The Trea- 
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would be to see the number 
ipauiaeiet sere reduced, and lose 
no opportunity of suggesting transfers 
where there is any possibility of their 
being practicable and advantageous. 
But there is no power to compel a 
Department to fill up a vacancy by 
means of a transfer; and the objections 
to such a course are obvious and strong, 
especially where the redundants are 
above 35 years of age, as is the case 
with all those at the Customs except one. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT—SPAIN AND THE 
WINE DUTIES. 

Mr. WHITLEY asked the Under 
of State for Foreign Affairs, 

If he can inform the House what are 
the existing obligations of this Country 
to France, Germany, Spain, and Italy 


with re, to the maintenance of the 
Duty charged on wine at its present 
rate per on? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURIOE: 


The existing obligations of this country 
in the matter are contained in the Pro- 
tocol of the Ist of December, 1883, and 
in the Declaration of the 21st of De- 
cember, 1884, with Spain. These docu- 
ments are given in the Parliamentary 
Papers, Commercial No. 5, of 1884, and 
No. 2, of 1885. Under these e 
ments the limit of the lower or shilling 
scale of Wine Duties is fixed at 30 
degrees. There are no specific Treaty 
stipulations with France, Germany, or 
Italy in respect of the Wine Duties ; but, 
as the hon. Member is aware, the pro- 
duce of all countries obtains equal treat- 
ment in our tariff. 


EGYPT (THE SOUDAN)—PRISONERS 
OF THE MAHDI. 

Mr. MONTAGU SOOTT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If his attention has been called 
to the following Letter in Zhe Times of 
lst May :— 

“The Mahdi’s Prisoners.—A Letter has been 
received at Cairo, on the 20th of March of this 

ear, from Sister Therése igolini, dated 
‘eb 3rd, written with a pencil on a cotton 
ane dkerchief. It briefly narrates the 
ible sufferings of herself and the other 
sisters and priests imprisoned by the Mahdi at 
Omdurman, and s a plan to relieve them 
Ly it is not p oe © Boblieh. oy bat eaieh is 
v opeful. Another Letter, ebruary 
28th, was received at Cairo on March 18th, 
sent by M. Santoni. This last contains cate- 
gorical replies to certain questions which it is 
not prudent to publish. uM. Santoni went first 
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to Abu Gussi, thence via Kordofan to Ambiliba, 
thence toOmdurman. At that place he actually 
saw and conversed with the priests and sisters. 
He was arrested and imprisoned as an English 
spy, but was subsequently released, and worked 
his way back with the Letter of Sister Therése 
sewn in a fold of his shirt ; ’’ 
and, if any steps can and will be taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government to en- 
deavour to obtain the release of these 
unfortunate prisoners from their terrible 
captivity ? 

RD EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The first of the letters referred to by the 
hon. Member has been forwarded to 
Her Majesty’s Government by Sir 
Evelyn Baring ; but they have no know- 
ledge of the second letter. The subject 
is receiving the attention of the Secre-. 
tary of State, who is in communication 
with the Italian Government in case any 
means may offer themselves of securing 
the release of these unfortunate women, 
who are believed to be Italian subjects. 
I must, however, add that, in a recent 
telegram to the Secretary of State for 
War, Lord Wolseley states that Sir 
Charles Wilson reports that there are 
at present no means of communica- 
tion for ransoming any Europeans who 
=e captives in the hands of the 


SUNDAY CLOSING EXTENSION 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether, bearing in mind 
that Her Majesty’s Government brought 
in a Bill in the Session of 1883 to 
render permanent the Irish Sunday 
Closing Act of 1878, and extend its 
provisions to the five cities and towns 
exempted from them, and re-introduced 
it in 1884, when it was again withdrawn 
from want of time, Government intends 
to bring in the Bill during the present 
Session of Parliament ? 

Mr. MAURICE BROOKS: Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers the 
Question I would like to ask him whe- 
ther, having regard to the fact that a 
large number of the working classes 
who are about to be enfi ised are 
the persons who are most interested in 
the restrictions about to be imposed by 
the Sunday Olosing Act, he will consider 
whether it would not be better to leave 
the settlement of this question to the 
new Parliament, having in mind the 
warm manner in whieh this question— 
[ Cries of “Oh!” 

Maz. SP. : Order, order! 
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Mrz. GLADSTONE: Without enter- 
ing into any argument, and looking at 
the matter drily, and only as a matter 
of business, I will point out that I have 
commonly answered Questions of this 
kind by what is called a dilatory reply, 
asking hon. Members to wait until I 
can state on the part of the Government 
what Bills we can undertake to bring in 
with a hope of passing them. The time 
to do so is now approaching ; but with 
regard to this Bill, viewing the time of 
year we have already arrived at—and 
certainly our view about the Bill is 

ectly clear and strong, yet it is a 

ill that is likely to excite opposition 

and <p time—I do not see any 

reasonable probability of our being able 

to introduce and proceed with the mea- 
sure during the present Session. 


ARMY—DIVINE SERVICE—PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHAPLAINS. 

Me. SAMUEL SMITH asked the 
Secretary of State for War, How many 
Presbyterian commissioned chaplains are 
there in the Army, what are their sa- 
laries, and to which denomination of 
Presbyterians do they belong; how 
many of them are actively employed 
abroad with the Army; in whose hands 
does their appointment rest ; what is the 
seale of their retiring allowance; and, 
how many Presbyterian soldiers are 
there in the Army ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
There are seven Presbyterian commis- 
sioned chaplains in the chaplains’ de- 

artment. Their salaries are regulated 
y Article 244 of the Royal Warrant for 
the pay of the Army. Five belong to 
the Scotch Presbyterian Church, two to 
the Irish Presbyterian body. Three are 
employed abroad, in Egypt. The ap- 
— rests with the Secretary of 
tate for War, who is usually guided 
by the advice of the Moderator of the 

urch from Nr ar ranks the a 
is chosen. ti y is regulated b 
Article 979 of the Royal Warrant. rod 
cording to the last general Annual Re- 
turn of the Army, the number of Pres- 
byterian soldiers was 12,619. The pre- 
liminary Return for 1884 shows 6,640 
serving at home on January 1, 1885. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION — THE TERRI- 
TORIAL SYSTEM. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the Se- 

cretary of State for War, Whether the 
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rumour is correct that the Adjutant of 
the Somersetshire Militia is to be ap- 
en Adjutant of the Oxfordshire 

ilitia, and in succession to Captain 
Boyle ; if so, whether such an appoint- 
ment is not in contravention of the ter- 
ritorial system as ga by Lord 
Cardwell and Mr. Childers, who gave it 
to be understood that all Adjutancies of 
the Auxiliary Forces wo in future 
be supplied from the Territorial Regi- 
ments 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Both Line battalions of the territorial 
regiment being abroad, no officer could 
be spared from them to assumethe duties 
of Adjutant to the 4th Battalion (for- 
merly the Oxford Militia). At the re- 
quest of the commanding officer of the 
4th Battalion, the Adjutant of theSomer- 
setshire Militia, who had formerly served 
inthe 2nd Battalion (late 52nd Foot) was 
accordingly appointed. 


ARMY — ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT — 
THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN—DEFEC- 
TIVE CARTRIDGES. 


Sm FREDERICK MILNER asked 
the Surveyor General of Ordnance, If 
his attention has been called to the fol- 
lowing description of the cartridges 
served out to the troops during the re- 
cent engagements in the Soudan :— 

“ Enquiries have been made on the spot as to 
the cause of the disastrous jamming in action, 
and the conclusion arrived at is that the fault is 
in the cartridgeitself. The metal case is thin 
papery, and in too many pieces. It bends an 

reaks in the men’s pouches, and uently 
expands with such force on being as to 
render the rifle useless. The extraction of the 
jammed case is a lengthy and elaborate process. 
me of the rifles have been jammed at the 
very first shot, and the officers und non-com- 
missioned officers have thus, from the commence- 
ment of the action, had to act as sort of game- 
keepers to their men, clearing their guns, while 
they fought on with those of their dead and 
wounded comrades ; ”’ 


whether it is not the fact that the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government has 
been repeatedly called to the dangerous 
condition of the cartridges served out to 
the troops for some time past; whether 
he will give the House a positive assur- 
ance that the present war preparations 
shall not include the manufacture of the 
same defective cartridges; if his atten- 
tion has been called to the unserviceable 
condition of many of the bayonets used 
by the troops during the recent battles at 
Suakin; and, if he is still of opinion 





























that these weapons are perfectly ser- 
viceable ? 

Mr. BRAND: My attention has not 
been drawn to the statement to which the 
hon. Member refers, and I have no idea 
who made it. The attention of the Go- 
vernment has not been frequently drawn 
to the dangerous character of the Boxer 
cartridge. There has been a great deal 
of exaggeration about this matter. The 
Boxer cartridge has answered well in 
several campaigns, but it is inferior in 
some respects to the solid-drawn car- 
tridge. As I have previously stated, 
the solid-case cartridge is in course of 
manufacture. My attention has not been 
called to the unserviceable character of 
bayonets to which the hon. Member re- 
fers, and I have no reason to believe that 
the bayonets in possession of the troops 
at Suakin are not perfectly serviceable. 
I have, indeed, received a statement 
similar to that made by the hon. Mem- 
ber, but without any evidence in sup- 

rt of it. If the hon. Member will 

urnish me privately with any evidence 
in support of his statement, I will cause 
a strict inquiry to be made. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL asked whe- 
ther the new cartridge had been ap- 
proved or not ? 

Mr. BRAND said, he did not say that 
the solid-case cartridge had not been 
approved for active service. What he 
did say was that no decision had been 
taken to use the solid-drawn case for 
practice. The Boxer cartridge, of which 
there was a large supply in store, was 
perfectly serviceable for practice pur- 
poses. 

Captarn AYLMER asked whether the 
failure was not due to old cartridges 
being refilled. 

Mr. BRAND: No, Sir. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA—PORT 
HAMILTON (COREA). 

Viscount LEWISHAM asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether it 
is a fact that, in deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Russian Government, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have abandoned the 
plan of occupying Port Hamilton near 
the Corea ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have only to 
repeat the answer which I gave the 
other day on this subject—namely, that 
no communications have taken place 
upon this subject between the two Go- 
vernments of Great Britain and Russia. 
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CENTRAL ASIA — RUSSIA AND AF- 
GHANISTAN—RUSSIAN ATTACK ON 
THE AFGHANS AT PENJDEH—THE 
NEGOTIATIONS. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it isa fact that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have invited the Russian Government to 
submit to arbitration the question whe- 
ther General Komaroff’s attack upon the 
Afghans on 30th March was a breach of 
the ‘solemn agreement” of 17th March; 
whether the Russian Government have 
accepted this proposal; and, if so, who 
is to be arbitrator ; whether the Russian 
forces will continue in occupation of the 
strip of Afghan territory south of the 
Khoja Saleh—Sarakhs line, which they 
have seized since the appointment of a 
joint Boundary Commission by the two 
Governments; and, how much longer it 
is expected that the British Commission 
will have to wait upon the frontier for 
its Russian colleagues ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not able 
to enter upon the points presented by 
the hon. Member in his Question; but 
I shall have a short statement to make 
relative to the subject of the Correspon- 
dence with Russia when I am free to 
do so. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
When does the right hon. Gentleman 
propose to make that statement—before 
proceeding to Business, or after ? 


EGYPT—SUPPRESSION OF THE “BOS. 
PHORE EGYPTIEN.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question of 
the right hon. Gentleman gives me the 
opportunity of making a statement both 
in respect of that Question and with 
respect to another question in which an 
interest has been felt— namely, the 
incident of Zhe Bosphore Egyptien. I 
will mention the latter first—it being, 
as I may say, now completed, and the 
Papers being now ready to be laid upon 
the Table. They will be in the hands 
of Members as soon as they can be got 
through the press. In the case of that 
paper the facts are as follows:—The 
Bosphore Egyptien was suppressed by a 
lawful decree of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and the British Government gave 
its distinct sanction to the act of sup- 
pressing that newspaper upon the 

unds that were laid before it. The 
rench Government made strong repre- 
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sentations upon the subject. They have 
declared that they wholly refrain from 
raising any question as to the suppres- 
sion of the newspaper; but with regard 
to the manner of the suppression, they 
raised important questions, and made 
demands in connection with it. They 
declared that the seizure and the closure 
of the printing office, where the news- 
paper was carried on, and in which 
other business was carried on as well, 
was, in their judgment, illegal, and they 
complained of the forcible removal of 
the French Consul, who had attended 

rsonally and officially to protest, as 

e conceived himself entitled to do, 
against this illegal closure of the office, 
as they described it. The French Go- 
vernment thereupon founded two de- 
mands—first of all, the re-opening of 
the office; and second, the punishment 
of the persons concerned in the proceed- 
ings. In the meanwhile Her Majesty’s 
Government had obtained a full Report 
from Sir Evelyn Baring as to all the 
circumstances of the case, and they had 
likewise taken advice upon the legal 
aspect of it. The conclusion to which 
they found it their duty to come was 
that the closure of the office was not 
warranted by law, and that the technical 
force used against the French Consular 
authority was upon that ground not 
justifiable. We therefore took note of 
the declaration of the French Govern- 
ment that there was no desire to shield 
The Bosphore Egyptien, and that they 
wholly refrained from raising any ques- 
tion with regard to the act of suppress- 
ing the newspaper. Further, they ex- 
ame their readiness to withdraw their 

emands for the punishment of those 
who had simply obeyed the superior 
orders that were given for the seizure 
of the office, and for what was conse- 
quent upon that seizure of the office, 
and who had acted simply under the 
orders of the Egyptian Government. 
Accordingly, taking into view the ille- 
gality in the method of this proceeding, 
which practically we cannot deny, we 
stated that Her Majesty’s Government 
would by no means disclaim their re- 
sponsibility for the suppression of the 
newspaper itself, but were ready to 
associate themselves with the regret 
which they advised the Government of 
the Khedive to express as to the inci- 
dents which had attended the suppres- 
sion of the paper. They secsilingly 
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advised Nubar Pasha to give effect, 
without scruple, to what they believed 
to be the law upon the subject, and to 
remove the bar to the re-opening of the 
office. They also recommended that 
His Excellency the Khedive should visit 
the French Consul, and should, upon 
that visit, convey an expression of regret 
for the irregularities which had been 
committed in the course of the proceed- 


ings. 

Bim STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Will the paper be re-issued as before ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Oh, no. A ques- 
tion of law, I believe, may arise as to 
the method of suppressing the news- 
paper, but the re-issue of the paper is 
not included in this arrangement. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—THE RUSSO-AFGHAN FRON- 
TIER—THE NEGOTIATIONS. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Now, Sir, with 
regard to the more important ques- 
tion—the Correspondence with Russia— 
I am glad to say that the impediments 
which have presented themselves to the 
friendly prosecution of that Correspon- 
dence appear to us to have been re- 
moved. e state of the case is this— 
that the two Governments agree to- 
gether to provide means for any settle- 
ment which may be needful of differ- 
ences between them arising out of the 
engagement at Penjdeh, the British 
Government agreeing with the Govern- 
ment of Russia that they do not desire 
to see gallant officers on either side 
put upon their trial. For this purpose 
they are ready to refer to the judgment 
of the Sovereign of a friendly State any 
difference which may be found to exist 
in regard to the interpretation of the 
agreement between the two Cabinets 
of the 16th of March, with a view to 
the settlement of the matter in a mode 
consistent with the honour of both 
States, and they trust that no difficulties 
will occur as to the details of this refer- 
ence which in principle is completely 
agreed upon. The two Governments 
are prepared, under these circumstances, 
to resume at once their communications 
in London on the main points of the 
line for the delimitation of the Afghan 
Frontier—I say on the main points of 
the line, for the details of the line would 
be examined and traced upon the spot 
in conformity with the conditions which 


were provided fer in the Commission 
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appointed for that purpose. This nego- 
tiation, of which it would be quite pre- 
mature for me to anticipate the results, 
will be much facilitated as regards Her 
Majesty’s Government by the more full 
and exact knowledge which, since the 
meeting at Rawul Pindi, they have ob- 
tained of the views of the Ameer with 
regard to the points of the Afghan Fron- 
tier, and likewise by the valuable topo- 
graphical information which has reached 
the India Office. I may also say, on 
another point of interest, that the Rus- 
sian Government have expressed their 
willingness to consider the question as 
to the removal of the Russian outposts 
when the Commissioners meet. That, 
I think, is all I can say. I cannot 
speak yet with regard to the time of 
the presentation of the Papers; but if 
matters proceed as I hope they will, 
there need be no long delay in their 
presentation. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
what is the precise point that is to be 
referred to the mediation of a friendly 
Power? 

Mer. GLADSTONE: I put down the 
words which I intended to use. I am 
anxious to be very accurate on the sub- 
ject. They are these— 

‘To refer to the Sovereign of a friendly 
State any difference which may be found to 
exist with regard to the interpretation of the 

ment between the two Cabinets of the 
16th of March,” 
—that is, the agreement with regard to 
the advancing or attacking, on the one 
side, or on the other— 
“with a view to the settlement of the matter 
in a mode consistent with the honour of both 
States.” 
I trust that no difficulty may arise. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
May I ask whether, under these circum- 
stances, which appear to differ materially 
from those under which the Prime Mi- 
nister made his important statement to 
the House the other night, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government propose to proceed 
with the Vote of Credit to-night, and 
whether the House may not have further 
time to consider the matter ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; this 
process is still going on, and we must 
not assume things which have not hap- 

ned. In consequence of what has 

appened, our views and expectations 
have changed ; but, in our opinion, we 
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can only ask Parliament to proceed with 
the Vote. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I beg to ask 
whether it is not a fact that the deter- 
mination the Government has come to— 
to decide the boundaries, to a certain 
extent, at all events, in London—is not 
one which hitherto this Government has 
always resisted, and the Russian Go- 
vernment has always pressed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; the 
answer to that question will require a 
more summary mode of expression than 
the hon. Member appears to expect. I 
rather think that it was the Russian 
Government that originally proposed 
the settlement on the spot. Certainly, 
since that time, the British Government 
have been disposed to look for a settle- 
ment on this point in London; but a 
variety of circumstances has happened 
which my hon. Friend will be better 
able to appreciate a short time hence, 
when the Papers are on the Table, 
which have led us to enter into this 
agreement, not at all by way of conces- 
sion to the Russian Government. [ Laugh- 
ter.| With respect to that indication of 
feeling, I should not be in the least de- 
gree ashamed of this agreement, even if 
it were a concession, provided it was a 
good and sound concession. But it is 
not a cuncession to the Russian Govern- 
ment. We are entirely of opinion with 
the Russian Government that, in the 
state of matters now reached, it was 
very desirable indeed that the main 
points in controversy should be settled 
in London. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT begged 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther this new arrangement which had 
just been submitted to the House im- 
plied the abandonment of the whole 
frontier line which the Joint Commis- 
sion was appointed last July to delimit ; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
agreed to give up Penjdeh to the Rus- 
sian Government; whether that was 
part of the arrangement, either private 
or public; and whether there was any 
point fixed from which the Russian 
outposts would be withdrawn, or to 
which they would retire ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In due time I 
have no doubt the desire of the hon. 
Member will be satisfied. It is really 
af eure to bring forward this matter. 

have announced that we are on the 
point of proceeding to consider the dif- 
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ferent points of a frontier line in London 
without delay. I hardly think that it 
would be consistent with the public in- 
terest that I should now touch upon those 
points in reply to the hon. Member. 


ARMY—EXAMINATIONS FOR COM- 
MISSIONS. 

Mr. HENEAGE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If it is true 
that candidates for Commissions in the 
Army are prohibited from competing at 
the examinations in March, July, or in 
any subsequent month, unless they have 
attained the age of nineteen previous to 
the 1st of January in the year in which 
such examinations are held; whether 
such rule was made by the War Office 
or the Civil Service Commissioners; 
and, whether he will consider the ad- 
visability of altering an arbitrary regu- 
lation which involves, in many cases, 
the loss of a year’s seniority to the can- 
didate, and entails a heavy expense on 
parents, without any advantage to the 
public service ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The rule referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber i only to the Militia candi- 
dates for Line commissions. It was 
made in 1879 by the War Office, and 
was a concession in the interests of the 
candidates. If the ages of candidates 
were reckoned from July as well as 
from January, those who at the begin- 
ning of the year were approaching the 
maximum limit of age, and had only 
served for one training, would be per- 
manently disqualified for commission, 
for, not having served for two trainings, 
they could not compete in March; and 
if they reached the age of 22 between 
January and July, when the Militia 
training takes place, they would by age 
be ineligible for competition in Septem- 
ber. Cenesnuently, as regards the 
maximum age, the rule confers a great 
advantage on candidates. As regards 
the lower limit of age to which the hon. 
Member’s Question is directed, candi- 
dates whose birthdays fall in the early 
months of the year are under some dis- 
advantage. Their admission into the 
Army is postponed for some months. 
The rule, however, has been in force 
for six years, and parents can make ar- 
rangements for their sons’ education 
accordingly. If they desire their sons 
to enter the Service at an earlier age 
than the Militia rule allows, they can 
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resort to admission by open competition. 
In fixing the lower limit of age, care 
must be taken not to give Militia candi- 
dates an advantage over those who 
enter the Army by open competition. 
Whatever date is fixed, apparently hard 
cases must inevitably occur when candi- 
dates’ birthdays fall immediately after 
that date. The advantage given by the 
rule in question to the older candidates, 
who would, if it were altered, be per- 
manently excluded from the Army, ap- 
pears to me to be so much more im- 
portant than the inconvenience which 
some delay in obtaining their commis- 
sions may cause to the younger candi- 
dates, that I see no reason for making 
any change in the regulations. 
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THE REGISTRATION BILLS. 

Mr. HEALY : I wish toask the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board, When the state- 
ment which the Chief Secretary pro- 
mised would be made to-night on the 
subject of registration is to be made, by 
whom, and under what circumstances ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE : I was 
about to make a statement on the sub- 
ject on the Motion to proceed with the 
Orders of the Day; but I will make it 
now in answer tothe hon. Member. Her 
Majesty’s Government have had to con- 
sider, since the debate and division on 
the Irish Registration Bill on the 24th 
of April, whether they could make any 
proposal to meet in part the views put 
forward by hon. and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. As regards Ireland, a 
special and temporary grant of a few 
thousand pounds was made in 1863 for 
the acceleration of registration. We 
have prepared for the Irish Bill a clause 
which follows generally the precedent 
of 1868, which will be found in the 31 
& 32 Vict. c. 112, s. 27, with two ex- 
ceptions—first, the benefits of the clause 
are extended to collectors of poor rates, 
which is now deemed proper owing to 
the much larger number of new voters 
in 1885 ; secondly, such Clerks of the 
Peace as receive salaries from the Votes 
and are bound to give their whole time 
to the public are not to get any extra 
pay. ere were none in this position 
in 1868. The expenditure in 1868 was 
about £6,200. This year, allowing for 
the changed conditions, it will be about 
£10,000 as a maximum. Provision is, 
as the House knows, already made for 
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the payment of additional Revising Bar- 
risters out of voted moneys. 

Mr. HEALY: Does the £10,000 
include the pay of the Revising Bar- 
risters ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: No; it 
is all for the purposes I have mentioned 
—the purposes for which the £6,200 was 
made in 1868. As regards England 
and Scotland, we cannot be parties in 
the last year of a Parliament to pro- 
posing that the whole charge of Parlia- 
mentary registration should permanently 
be thrown upon the public in general 
taxes. No proposal with regard to 
England and Scotland was made in 1868. 
We are, however, prepared to make a 
temporary proposal for the present year 
which will leave the matter open for 
the consideration of the new Parliament, 
either in connection with the reform of 
local government and taxation generally 
or otherwise. The expenses of over- 
seers are not separated in the local 
taxation returns from expensesconnected 
with municipal registration and the pre- 
paration and printing of jury lists. 
Neither is there any return distinguish- 
ing what proportion of the overseers’ 
expenses is for county and what for bo- 
rough registration. The direct repay- 
ment of the overseers’ expenses would 
be almost impossible for reasons which 
we are prepared to give in debate. There 
are also the expenses of the Clerks of the 
Peace in counties, including remune- 
ration for their services which are sub- 
ject to an allowance by Quarter Sessions 
paid out of the county rate. These ex- 
penses in 1883—excluding a few coun- 
ties in which no return was made—were 
in England, £12,572. As regards bo- 
roughs, scarcely any additional trouble 
or cost will be occasioned by the Fran- 
chise Act. County voters in boroughs 
are included in the county register in 
England. The pressure will be in the 
counties, and there, no doubt, especially 
in the present year, it will be great. 
Our proposal is to make a grant to the 
counties in respect of the county regis- 
ters and the other expenses of the Clerks 
of the Peace in England, and the as- 
sessors of the Valuation Rolls and other 
officers in Scotland, whose labour and 
expenditure will be very largely in- 
creased at the coming registration. In 
order to guard against extravagance and 
abuse we shall propose that this Vote 
shall be calculated on an estimate of the 
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number of voters on the register for 
1886. A contribution of 2d. a name 
would amount in England to about 
£20,000, which could be remitted with 
very little trouble to the county trea- 
surers to the credit of the county rate, 
and a similar amount would be trans- 
mitted to the Commissioners of Suppl 
in Scotland. That isthe proposal whic 
we shall be prepared to submit to the 
House in Committee of Supply. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS asked whe- 
ther it was proposed ‘to give £20,000 to 
Scotland as well as to England? 

Sm CHARLES W. DI : Isaida 
corresponding sum to Scotland. I meant 
at the rate of 2d. a name. 

Coroner NOLAN: Do the calcu- 
lations of the Government show that the 
£10,000 for Ireland will cover all the 
expenses now paid by the Poor Law 
Unions ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: As the 
Irish proposal will be made in a clause 
of the Bill, I would suggest to the hon. 
and gallant Member fiat it would be 
better to diseuss it on the clause. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked whether the proposal with re, 
to England would be embodied in a 
clause, so that the House might know 
what they had before them? As far as 
he gathered, the Government only pro- 
posed a temporary grant of £20,000 to 

ingland, although the registration ex- 
penses under the present system were 
more than £100,000. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: What 
the registration expenses are it is diffi- 
cult to estimate. Our proposal is as the 
right hon. Gentleman has stated, and I 
shall be glad to answer any question 
respecting it which on reflection the 
right hon. Baronet may think fit to give 
Notice of. No clause will be necessary. 
This will be a matter for settlement by 
a Vote in Supply. 

Mr. GORST asked if he was right in 
understanding that the proposed sub- 
sidy was to be entirely in relief of those 
expenses of registration which were 
charged upon the county rates, and if 
no relief would be given in respect 
of those which fell upon the poor 
rates ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: In our 
opinion it will be impossible to repay 
the overseers’ expenses which in the 
case of a great majority of parishes 
amount to only a few shillings. 
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Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
the Scottish Bill which had passed 
through Committee contained a clause 
by which the Sheriffs were enabled in 
their discretion to employ any number 
of assessors, and to fix seven guineas 
a-day as their remuneration. He wished 
to ask whether the Local Authority 
would have any control in regard to 
the expenditure ? 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 





Batrour): There are only two or three | p 


places in Scotland where any such em- 

loyment would be necessary at all— 

narkshire and possibly one or two 
others. 

Mr. GIBSON: In view of the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, I wish to ask is the £10,000 to 
be proposed for Ireland a temporary 
sum for the purposes of the next re- 
vision? Secondly, is the £10,000 asum 
that will give a greater or less propor- 
tion for each vote than 2d. ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: A 
greater proportion. 

Mr. GIBSON : How much ? 

Stmr CHARLES W. DILKE: How 
much more depends upon whether you 
count the borough as well as the county 
votes. 

Mr. HEALY: I wish to ask the So- 
licitor General for Ireland if he can 
state whether the Government have 
now made up their minds with regard 
to the Question I asked the Irish Secre- 
tary on Friday—Whether the Govern- 
ment will ask the Local Government 
Board to put down the exact scale on 
which they purpose to remunerate the 
officials, unless they intend, as we ape 
them to do, to leave it to the Boards of 
Guardians; and whether, as the Bill is 
now being reprinted, the Government 
will put down their own Amendments, 
and also re-arrange the numbering of 
the clauses ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, with 
respect to the last remarks of the hon. 
Member, he had anticipated them ; with 
respect to the former, a statement would 
be made on Report. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked, When 
it was expected to make further pro- 
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gress with the Parliamentary Elections 
(Redistribution) Bill? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
would be in some degree dependent on 
the progress of the Scottish and Irish 
Registration Bills. He did not know 
whether right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would think themselves in a position to 
proceed to-night with the English Regis- 
tration Bill? [ Cries of “‘No!”] See- 
ing that was not the case, they should 
ropose to proceed to-morrow with the 
English Registration Bill, putting the 
Reports of the Scottish and Irish Bills 
after it. Should they not get through 
the three stages to-morrow, they should 
put them down for Wednesday; but 
supposing they got through these stages 
to-night, the next stages of those Bills 
would be placed for Wednesday, and 
under those circumstances they should 
propose to take the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Redistribution) Bill on Friday 
night. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked whether any Minister was present 
who could state what would be the course 
of Business to-night ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
proposal was that they should take 
either the English Registration Bill or 
Supply until 10 o’clock ; that they should 
then report Progress in order to get on 
with the Vote of Credit. He under- 
stood it was not convenient to right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to take the English 
Registration Bill. They therefore pro- 
posed to take Supply till 10 o’clock. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Under these cireumstances I wish to 
give Notice that I shall resist, as strenu- 
ously as I possibly can, any progress 
with Supply to-night, and I shall do my 
best to force Her Majesty’s Government 
to bring the Vote of Credit at once 
under the notice of the House. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Under 
these circumstances, I will take upon 
myself to say that we will give the whole 
evening to the Vote of Credit. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT—THE MALT TAX. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that the Secretary to the Treasury had, 
in answer to the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, said that the Malt Tax was 
originally 24s. 5}d. a-quarter. As he 
remembered, the tax was 20s. 8d. and 5 
per cent, or 21s. 8d. in all. He wished 
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to know, in order to avoid misappre- 
hension, whether he was not absolutely 
correct in that statement ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that when the 
tax was changed, it had heen stated by 
the First Lord of the Treasury to have 
been 24s. 5}d. a-quarter, and he had 
himself stated that up to the present 
time the tax substituted for the Malt 
Tax was calculated to be of the same 
amount. If the additional 1s. were 
placed on the barrel—6s. 3d. instead of 
5s. 3d.—the tax would be at the rate of 
28s. 64d. a-quarter. 
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REGISTRATION EXPENSES—RELIEF 
AS TO BOROUGHS. 


Sir MASSEY LOPES asked, Whe- 
ther the Government proposed to give 
any relief to the boroughs as well as to 
the counties ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the hon. Gentleman’s own Friends had 
not proposed in 1868 to make such a 
suggestion. The present proposal was 
a temporary one, and would be open to 
the revision of the next Parliament. 
The work had scarcely increased at all 
in the boroughs, and, indeed, had long 
been less than it had been in 1868. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE VOTE OF CREDIT. 


Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR asked whether 
the announcement made by the Prime 
Minister would be followed by any 
change in the manner in which the 
Vote of Credit would be put before the 
House? ‘There was very little chance 
of the troops in the Soudan being en- 
gaged elsewhere. Had the Government 
considered the advisability of separating 
the Vote into two items ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir ; the Government have considered it, 
and they do not intend to make any 
change in the form of the Vote. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked whether the 
decision of the Government regarding 
the negotiations recently concluded be- 
tween Russia and England had been 
communicated to the Viceroy of India, 
and had been accepted by him; and 
whether they had also been communi- 
cated to the Ameer of Afghanistan, and 
whether he was a consenting party ? 

Sim CHARLES W. DILKE: I think 
the hon. Member had better ask those 
questions on the Vote of Credit ? 
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Mr. BOURKE reminded the right 
hon. Gentleman that during the debate 
on the Vote of Credit it would not be 
possible to obtain information from the 
Government by means of questions. 
The fact of every Member of the Go- 
vernment, with the‘exception of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, having gone out of the House 
before they could be questioned with 
reference to the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment had placed the Opposition in an 
unsatisfactory position. He wished to 
ask several questions. He desired to 
know whether there was any truth in 
the report which had appeared in the 
newspapers that certain coolies, who, 
having been ordered back from Suakin 
to India, had, on their arrival at Aden, 
been told to return to Suakin? He 
hoped he should get a definite answer to 
that important question. Secondly, whe- 
ther the Government had received any 
Reports from Lord Wolseley with respect 
to their policy of abandoning the Soudan 
—a policy which was sprung upon the 
House in a most extraordinary manner ? 
Thirdly, whether any 5 a had been 
received from Lord Wolseley with re- 
spect to the engagements which that 
noble and gallant Lord solemnly made 
to the Chiefs at Dongola and along the 
Nile that they would not be deserted 
when he returned in the spring to take 
Khartoum? Fourthly, whether the Go- 
vernment had received any information 
from Lord Wolseley respecting Osman 
Digna, with regard towhom Lord Wolse- 
ley had stated most distinctly that the 
Military Authorities were determined to 
crush? [ Ministerial cries of ‘‘ Order!”’} 
He did not wish to do anything irre- 
gular; but the Opposition were placed 
in avery awkward position by the extra- 
ordinary desertion of the Treasury Bench 
by the Members of the Government. 
Then there was another question which 
he desired to ask. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had told the House distinctly that 
there were two capital heads of negotia- 
tions on the Russo-Afghan Question. 
First, that the breach of the agreement 
of March 16 was to be referred to arbitra- 
tion. [Jlinisterial cries of ‘* No, no!” } 
That was what he understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say. The other head 
was that the negotiations as to the de- 
limitation of the frontier were to be pro- 
ceeded with in London. He wished to 
know whether these two subjects were 
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to be dealt with simultaneously? He 
wished also to know whether the Papers 
were to be presented to the House forth- 
with, and, if not, when? Until these 
questions had been answered thoroughly 
and satisfactorily it was impossible that 
the House should be in a position to 
proceed with the debate on the Vote of 
Credit. In the circumstances, would it 
not be reasonable to move the postpone- 
ment of this Vote? 

Sm OHARLES W. DILKE: The 
= hon. Gentleman, in the form of 
asking questions, has made something 
like a speech. In answer to the last 

uestion, it is, in the opinion of the 

overnment, imperatively necessary, in 
the interests of the country, that the 
Vote of Credit should be proceeded 
with. With regard to the first ques- 
tion, as to the coolies, I must ask him to 
give Notice in the usual way? It seems 
to me eminently a question of the class 
requiring Notice. As to Lord Wolse- 
ley’s Report, I have myself read his 
despatches, and I do not think that if 
they were laid before the House they 
would bear out the view the right hon. 
Gentleman seems to take. No doubt, 
they will ultimately be laid before the 
House. But I imagine they are not 
despatches of the kind which it would 
be customary, during such operations as 
are now taking place, to lay before 
Parliament. 

Mr. BOURKE: What 
other question as to Russia? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Iimagine 
the Prime Minister’s statement was to 
the effect that the difficulties which had 
prevented the going on with the Fron- 
tier Question were now in the course 
of removal or solution, and that, there- 
fore, it was now possible to go for- 
ward with the consideration of the ques- 
tion. 

Srrk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
how they could go on with the Vote of 
Credit in the absence of the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Heads of every Department 
concerned in the Vote? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Prime Minister and the Heads of the 
other Departments are at present meet- 
ing a few yards off, and they are pre- 
pared to come back the moment the 
discussion on the Vote of Credit begins. 
They would not be absent at this mo- 
ment were it not for important Public 
Business. 
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Mr. OHAPLIN asked that the Prime 
Minister’s statement should be read 
again to the House ? 

Sim CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the most important part of the agree- 
ment had been already read a second 
time by the Prime Minister. 

Mr. GIBSON : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has stated that the Prime Minis- 
ter repeated the most important part of 
the agreement, that is, with respect to 
what he called ‘the sacred covenant.” 
Will the reference to arbitration include 
the point whether that ‘‘sacred cove- 
nant’ has been broken; and, if so, will 
the Power who is to arbitrate be re- 
quested to indicate what reparation is to 
be made for its violation ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
My right hon. Friend said that it was 
not possible to state more fully at the 
present time the nature of the arrange- 
ment come to between the two Govern- 
ments. I do not understand that the 
actual terms of reference to the friendly 
Power have as yet been agreed upon. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Though the terms of reference may not 
have been drawn up, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment surely must have made up 
their minds as to the matters with which 
the arbitrator will have to deal. The 
Prime Minister stated that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had agreed to refer 
to the Sovereign of a friendly State any 
differences of opinion as to the violation 
of the agreement of the 16th of March, 
but that the gallant officers were not to 
be put upon their trial. What is the 
question to be referred to arbitration if 
not the conduct of those officers? I 
must press for an answer. Unless we 
do have an answer it will be quite im- 
possible to go on with the discussion. 

Mr. R. T. REID: I wish, before 
that question is answered, to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he con- 
siders it is for the public interest that 
questions of this character should be 
asked at this time without Notice ? 

Mr. ONSLOW: Does Russia agree 
to be bound by the decision of the Sove- 
reign who is to arbitrate on this ques- 
tion ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I understand that while I was absent 
from the House a request was made that 
the terms used by my right hon. Friend 
should be repeated to the House. I am 
prepared to do that now; but I do not 
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think I am in a position to make any 
further statement. [The noble Marquess 
then repeated the words used by the 
Prime Minister with reference to the 
agreement between the two Govern- 
ments. | 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: Do not 
those words imply this—that any action 
taken by one or other of the two Powers 
consequent upon their interpretation of 
the ‘‘sacred covenant” shall be taken 
into consideration by the arbitrator ? 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Can the right hon. Gentleman say whe- 
ther the words ‘‘the gallant officers” 
refer to General Komaroff and Sir Peter 
Lumsden, or to General Komaroff and 
the Afghan officer ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no autho- 
rity to interpret a term of this kind; 
but if the noble Lord asks me my opi- 
nion, I should say it refers to anybody 
that falls within the definition of officers 
on either side. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
“The two general officers” is the ex- 

ression. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The words are 
‘“‘the gallant officers on either side.” 
There are other persons who had a share 
in the transaction than Sir Peter Lums- 
den—British officers who were near the 
scene of the engagement. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: As it 
is evident that the Government do not 
know the meaning of their own state- 
ment, I would ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether the House is to under- 
stand that the words which he has read 
to the House as expressing the so-called 
arrangement between the two Govern- 
ments are words drawn up by the Rus- 
sian Government, and not by the Eng- 
lish ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If I rightly 
caught the statement made by the Prime 
Minister, the question which is to be put 
to arbitration is the interpretation to be 
placed upon the agreement of the 17th 
of March; but I think the matter in 
dispute between the two Governments 
was not the interpretation of the agree- 
ment, but the action of the Russian 
officers, and I should like to know 
which of these two things is to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : Here again, Sir, 
I cannot carry the agreement further 
than the language of the agreement. 
But if my hon. Friend should ask me 
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my opinion, I should say the question 
has never been the trial of any officer at 
all. What the arbitration has to do 
with is the honour of the Governments 
involved in the agreement of the 16th of 
March, and we have the right, and the 
Russian Government have the right— 
each party to a compact of that kind has 
the right—to hold the other party to the 
execution of that agreement. That is 
the point of view from which alone I 
think we can try the question. 

S:x STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Do 
we understand that to mean that the 
one Power considers that the ment 
has been violated, and that the other 
Power considers that it has not, and 
that it is to be referred to a friendly 
Power to decide whether the one or the 
other is right ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The reference is 
to be made in the terms of the agree- 
ment itself, and I could not bind myself 
to say—I carefully avoided saying on 
Monday night—who had violated the 
agreement. I simply said that thure 
had been a failure in the fulfilment of 
its terms. Beyond that I did not go and 
do not go. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I 


| would ask the Prime Minister whether 


he did not say on Monday night that the 
attack was a Russian attack? If he did, 
I wish to know whether the question is 
to be raised again whether this was a 
Russian attack or not; and, if not, whe- 
ther the Prime Minister withdraws his 
expression or qualifies it ? 

rx. GLADSTONE: No; I adhere 
expressly to my statement. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman suggest that the 
question to be referred between England 
and Russia can go no further than this— 
namely, whether the Government of St. 
Petersburg passed on at once the terms 
of the solemn covenant to General 
Komaroff ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no power 
or disposition to place any such limita- 
tion as the hon. Gentleman has sug- 
gested upon the meaning of the words. 

Mr. MAC IVER asked whether it was 
the fact that Russia was to retain the 
fruits of General Komaroff’s action, or 
whether it was intended to withdraw the 
Russian troops pending the arbitration ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: I must re- 
peat the question which the Prime Mi- 
nister has omitted to answer—namely, 
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whether the agreement will exclude the 
consideration by the arbitrating Power 
of any action taken in consequence of 
disagreement as to the interpretation of 
the agreement ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The ground upon 
which I am invited to enter is entirely 
beyond me. It is not in the power of 
one of two States which have agreed to 
an arrangement to claim an exclusive 
right of interpretation. What I would 
suggest is that the House should wait 
until it has the agreement before it. I 
think it will be found to be sufficiently 
clear. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: Will 
the Sovereign of a friendly State have 
power to determine who has broken the 
agreement ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Sovereign 
of a friendly State will have the power 
of determining on any difference which 
may be found to exist as to the inter- 
pretation of the agreement between the 
two Governments. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked whether it 
would be competent to submit to the 
arbitrator the advance of the Russian 
Army, and whether that was to be con- 
sidered tantamount to putting on his 
trial the officer who commanded? 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (who was 
received with cries of ‘‘ Oh, oh !’’) said : 
I am not going to ask any embarrassing 
question; but perhaps the right hon. 
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grants of Parliament, to defray the Charge 
which may come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1886, 
for—(1.) Remaining in the Soudan and 
Upper Egypt ; (2.) Special Naval and Military 
Preparations.” 

Lorn RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, it was with utter consternation that 
a very large proportion of Members 
heard the unprecedented statement which 
fell just now from the Prime Minister. 
It was his opinion that the news an- 
nounced by the Prime Minister was 
terrible news, terrible news, at any 
rate, to those who were deeply anxious 
for the security of our Empire. There 
were three points about which, un- 
doubtedly, issues had arisen between 
the Government of Russia and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The first and ori- 
ginal point was the delimitation of the 
Afghan Frontier; the second point was 
the conflict at Ak Tapa; and the third 

oint was whether the delimitation could 

e settled on the spot or in London. 
The Prime Minister had announced to- 
night that on every one of these points 
Her Majesty’s Government had made a 
base and cowardlysurrender. He greatly 
feared, though he hoped his fears would 
not be realized, that we might lose 
India—| Cries of ‘‘ Oh !’’ |—not lose it in 
the actual technical sense of the word, 
for he did not mean to say that our 
Army and our officials would have to 
bundle out of India to-morrow, bag and 





Gentleman would answer this question, | baggage, as the Prime Minister wished 


Whether ‘‘ the Sovereign of a friendly 
State” included the President of a 
Republic—say France, Switzerland or 
America, or whether the arbitrator was 
confined to Sovereigns in the sense of 
Kings or Emperors ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We have not 


to bundle out the Turks from Europe— 
! Mr.Guapstone: Never! |—buthe greatly 
feared that by the action that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had taken under the 
presentextraordinary circumstances, they 
had lost for a long time, and perhaps 
for ever, the respect and loyalty of the 


made that matter the subject of any‘ Natives, and whatever affection existed 


particular investigation. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to answer my 
question ? 

| No reply. } 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
sidiaanighacsioas 
SUPPLY—VOTE OF CREDIT.—REPORT. 

Postponed Resolution [27th April] 
Surther considered, 
(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £11,000,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, beyond the ordinary 


Lord John Manners 


between ourselves and our Indian sub- 
jects, which constituted the virtue and the 
vigour of our government. He felt cer- 
tain that when the news of what had 
been stated to-day in the House of 
Commons reached and was widely known 
in the bazaars of India, from Lahore 
to Delhi and from Bombay to Hydera- 
bad, the respect and sympathy of the 
Indian people would be greatly alienated 
from a Power which they had only to 
look upon to see how it had fallen from 
its high estate. The news had come 
upon the House so suddenly that it was, 
he admitted, difficult to discuss it. He 
had hoped against hope that Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government were realiyin earnest, 
particularly when the Prime Minister 
made the speech the other night, in 
which he indicated that by no action of 
theirs would they jeopardize one jot of 
the interests of this country or of India. 
He had hoped that; and he believed 
that every one of the Opposition enter- 
tained the same hope, for even the 
Prime Minister acknowledged that the 
attitude of the Opposition was eminently 
patriotic when they abstained from put- 
ting questions and from inconvenient 
debate on this subject. But now their 
hopes were utterly shattered. The steps 
that had been taken could not be re- 
traced, the surrender to Russia could 
not be recalled. Under these cireum- 
stances he contended that it was a per- 
fect farce to proceed with the Vote of 
Credit. One more point. The Prime 
Minister denounced the Vote of Credit 
of the Conservative Government of 1878, 
because he said it was unparalleled and 
unprecedented that a Power should 
come together with a friendly Power for 
the highest pacific purposes, and should 
have their Conferences wantonly dis- 
turbed by the clash of arms. How did 
this arbitration with a friendly State, 
and these amicable Conferences between 
the two Powers—how did they differ 
from the Conference of 1878, for which 
the then Conservative Government asked 
for a Vote? Why, if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s contention was sound, did he 
now invite the House of Commons to 
depart from the maxim which he him- 
self had laid down, and disturb this 
Conference with Russia and a friendly 
State by the clash of arms? This was 
not his argument; he would not give 
twopence for it. He did not believe in 
the lines upon which it was based or in 
the contention by which it was put for- 
ward. His argument was that a Vote 
of Credit so enormous was the largest 
demand which a Government could 
make upon the confidence of Parliament, 
and he contended that the circumstances 
which on Monday last might have been 
more or less favourable to a unanimous 
expression of confidence, were now dis- 
tinctly unfavourable. He did not think 
it was possible for any Member of that 
House opposed in political views to Her 
Majesty’s Government to allow this Vote 
to take immediate effect without debate 
and protest, for if they passed it without 
protest they would be thereby express- 
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ing confidence in the Government which 
it was perfectly impossible to entertain. 
The Prime Minister in his h on 
Monday said that the time of bringing 
forward a Vote of Credit was not the 
moment to bring the Government to 
book. That was a most extraordinary 
contention, and he could not refrain 
from asking what the Liberals did in 
1878. He looked upon the action of the 
Government in 1878, and the Constitu- 
tional action, whatever else it might 
have been, of the then Opposition, and 
he wanted to know why the Members of 
the Tory Party were to depart from such 
Constitutional action when the Liberal 
Government was in Office? He sub- 
mitted that a Vote of Credit was the only 
opportunity which independent Mem- 
bers had of calling attention to the policy 
of the Government. If the Leader of 
the Opposition, as the mouthpiece of his 
Party, desired to call in question the 
conduct of the Government, he had only 
to frame a Motion and lay it on the 
Table to find an opportunity given him 
to discuss it ; but jakpentenh embers, 
like those sitting near him, had no op- 
eee of placing their views before 

‘arliament and the country unless they 
took advantage of these Votes of Credit. 
Now, the granting of a Vote of Credit 
of £11,000,000 which the Prime Minister 
had demanded was the most unlimited 
mark of confidence in a Government 
which Parliament could show. There 
were at the present time many weighty 
reasons why many hon. Members could 
not feel that confidence in the Govern- 
ment, and many reasons against allow- 
ing it to appear to the country or to 
Europe that they had confidence in the 
Government in this matter. What he 
wanted to point out was that the respon- 
sibility of Parliament with regard to this 
question was greater than the respon- 
sibility of the Governmert. The Prime 
Minister in his Mid Lothian campaign 
insisted, and rightly and properly in- 
sisted, that he was not arraigning the 
Government of England, but Parlia- 
ment, which had sanctioned the action 
of the Government. The responsibility 
of Parliament, therefore, became very 
heavy, and could not be lightly assumed. 
But if Parliament protested against the 
action of the Government, the respon- 
sibility remained upon the shoulders of 
the Government. Whatever others 
might now do he, at any rate, wished to 
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enter a protest against the conduct of the 
Government in submitting a Vote of 
Credit without giving the slightest infor- 
mation as to the nature of the policy 
which they meant to pursue by means 
of that Vote. He entered a reservation 
because even now it was obvious, from 
what had passed across the Table to- 
night, that it was impossible to elicit 
from the Ministers what was the exact 
point at issue between the Government 
of Russia and the English Government, 
and he wished humbly, but still as 
earnestly as he could, to raise a warning 
to the Government and to the House as 
to the nature of the Power with whom 
we were dealing, and as to the nature of 
the interests of India. For that purpose 
he would venture to ask the indulgence 
of Parliament. There were two parties 
with whom independent Members of the 
House of Commons had to deal in this 
matter. They had to deal directly with 
Her Majesty’s Government, and in- 
directly with the Government of Russia ; 
and it was perfectly certain, and he 
thought he should be able to prove it to 
the House, that in the Government of 
Russia the Parliament of England could 
place no confidence. He thought it 
would also be obvious to the House, 
from what he should lay before them, 
and from what had passed to-night, that 
in the Government of the Queen the 
Parliament of England could place no 
confidence. He did not know whether 
there were many Members who were 
aware that at the present moment, and 
for a long time past, Russia had been 
deliberately violating a solemn agree- 
ment entered into by her, and curiously 
enough, an agreement more or less 
based upon arbitration. That agreement 
between the Government of Russia and 
the Government of the Queen was the 
result of negotiations which extended over 
more than two years—from 1869 to 1872. 
The negotiation was commenced by Lord 
Clarendon and Prince Gortchakoff, on 
the proposal of Lord Clarendon. In 
reply to Lord Clarendon Prince Gort- 
chakoff said— 

**The Czar looks upon Afghanistan as com- 
pletely outside the sphere within which Russia 
may be called upon to exercise her influence.” 
Shortly afterwards Lord Clarendon and 
Prince Gortchakoff happened to meet in 
Germany, each of them taking the Ger- 
man waters. They had an interview at 
Heidelberg, and Prince Gortchakoff as- 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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sured Lord Clarendon that Russia had 
no further intention of going South, and 
that extension of territory was not the 
object of the Imperial Government. So 
things went on, and unfortunately Lord 
Clarendon died and was succeeded by 
Earl Granville, and it was quickly de- 
cided that the boundary of Afghanistan 
was to be fixed, and that the arbitrator 
or referee to whom all British plans and 
views and British maps were to be re- 
ferred was to be General Kaufman, who 
was onthe spot. Time dragged on, and 
General Kaufman made no Report which 
was communicated to the British Go- 
vernment, upon which Earl Granville 
showed the only signs of energy and 
courage which he had ever been able to 
detect in the whole of that great man’s 
career. The noble Earl wrote a some- 
what dignified and even peremptory 
despatch to the Russian Government, 
saying that he should not wait any longer 
for the Report of General Kaufman, but 
that he would himself define the houn- 
dary of Afghanistan. The noble Earl 
did so, and the boundary he laid down 
was deliberately and solemnly accepted 
by Prince Gortchakoff in the year 1873. 
In a despatch of the 19th January, 1873, 
alluding to the boundary and other 
details, Prince Gortchakoff wrote to 
Baron Brunnow, the Russian Ambassa- 
dor at this Court— 


** Considering the difficulties experienced in 
establishing the facts in all their details, con- 
sidering the great facilities which the British 
Government s for collecting the precise 
data, and, above all, considering the wish of 
His Imperial Majesty not to give to a matter of 
detail an importance which is not due to it, we 
accept the boundary line laid down, and trust 
that our doing so will be accepted asa proof of 
the desire of our august master to maintain and 
consolidate friendly relations with the Govern- 
ment of Queen Victoria.” 


Thus agreement was arrived at, and 
curiously enough an article written by 
the Prime Minister and describing that 
agreement appeared in Zhe Nineteenth 
Century just a year after it had been 
concluded. The Prime Minister in that 
article said— 


“During the existence of the late Adminis- 
tration [his own Government] a wise, pacific, 
and friendly negotiation, due to the fore- 
thought and initiative of Lord Clarendon, was 
instituted with Russia to promote the tran- 
quillity of Central Asia and to insure a good 
understanding between the two Empires in that 
portion of the world. It was an i 
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many avowals, that Russia should abstain from 
all endeavours to exercise excessive influence in 
Afghanistan; while England, on the other 
hand, was to use her best efforts for inducing 
the Ameer to fulfil the duties of good neigh- 
bourhood towards his northern neighbours, who 
were the neighbours, on the other side, of 
Russia.’ 


That agreement, entered into after long 
negotiation, was the agreement which 
Russia was deliberately breaking at the 
resent moment, and which she had 
iin breaking for many days. The 
eement so accomplished and entered 
into by the British Government was 
relied upon by the British Government, 
although three times previously Russia 
had voluntarily given pledges to this 
country with respect to Central Asia, 
and had deliberately broken those 
pledges. In 1864 the Russian Forces 
captured Tchenken, in Turkestan, and 
defeated the Ameer of Bokhara. Prince 
Gortchakoff, on hearing of these suc- 
cesses, at once and voluntarily issued a 
manifesto to Europe in general, and 
England in particular, in which he de- 
clared that— 


“The final point of Russian advance had been 
reached, fixing for us with geographical preci- 
sion the limit up to which we must advance and 
at which we must halt.”’ 


That declaration could hardly have been 
considered by our Government and Par- 
liament, before in 1865 Russia again 
declared war upon Bokhara, and cap- 
tured the city of Tashkend. Prince 
Gortchakoff thereupon voluntarily issued 
a second manifesto addressed to Europe 
in general, and England in particular, 
in which he declared that the Czar had 
no desire to add further to his dominions. 
This despatch was scarcely considered 
by the Government and Parliament 
before the Russians again advanced, 
captured the town of Khojend in 1866, 
and annexed the province of Khokan in 
1867. Again, another manifesto from 
Prince Gortchakoff declared that the 
limits of Russian advance had been 
reached. All these declarations were 
made voluntarily on the part of the 
Russian Government and were not 
called for by the British Government. 
In 1868 Russia again declared war 
against Bokhara, annexed Samarcand, 
and finally forced the Ameer of Bokhara 
to become a subject of the Czar. These 
were the three pledges which, prior to 
the negotiations between Lord Claren- 
don and Prince Gortchakoff, Russia had 
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voluntarily given, and which she had 
deliberately broken. In the circum- 
stances, the negotiations of 1869 to 
1873 were begun and finished. He now 
came to what he might call the crown- 
ing act of treachery. While the nego- 
tiations were going on, and towards 
the close of them, the news came to 
England of a large Russian expedition 
which was being prepared for the con- 
quest of Khiva. This caused great ap- 
prehensions in England, and in order to 
allay them the Ozar sent a special Envoy 
to England—Count Shouvaloff—who ar- 
rived in 1873. He informed the Govern- 
ment ofthe present First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, through Lord Granville, who was 
then Foreign Secretary, that the expedi- 
tion to Khiva was a very little one, con- 
sisting of only four and a-half batta- 
lions, and that its purpose was to punish 
acts of tligandiage: «Hie then declared 
in words aftrwards embodied in a de- 
spatch from Earl Granville— 

“Far from its being the intention of the 

Czar to take ion of Khiva, positive 
orders have been issued to prevent it.” 
At the time that Russia was giving this 
distinct and unsolicited pledge, what 
was the real nature of this very small 
expedition? It consisted of five columns 
of 12,000 men. General Kaufman was 
the Commander-in-Ohief; Khiva was 
stormed and the whole territory of the 
Khan of Khiva was annexed. He did 
not hesitate to say that of all the dupli- 
city and treachery of which examples 
might be found in the annals of dip- 
lomacy and international intercourse 
nothing exceeded this for blackness and 
perfidy. It was the greatest and most 
deliberate falsehood which was ever 
told by one great Power to another 
with which it professed to be in friendly 
relation. What happened? This state 
of things was so terrible that Lord Gran- 
ville utterly collapsed ; it was altogether 
too much for him. He wrote at once to 
Prince Gortchakoff, and he used lan- 
guage just like that which the Govern- 
ment were now using, and resembling 
that of the Prime Minister that after- 
noon. He said he 

“Saw no practical advantage in examining 
too minutely how far the Treaty arrangements 
are in strict accordance with the assurances of 
Count Shouvaloff.”’ 

Was there not a similarity between that 
and what was said now? The noble 
Earl at once expressed a hope of ar- 
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riving at a frank and clear understand- 
ing regarding the respective position in 
Central Asia. Curiously enough, the 
Prime Minister had written an opinion 
upon the Khiva incident, showing how 
far he would go to meet the enemies of 
his country. In January, 1879, the right 
hon. Gentleman wrote a curious article 
well worth the attention of the House of 
Commons, which appeared in Zhe Nine- 
teenth Century, with the title of ‘‘ The 
Friends and Foes of Russia.” Speaking 
of the Emperor of Russia, he said— 


“Tt is true that he gave to England assur- 
ances about Khiva which he has been unable to 
fulfil. The assurances were that positive orders 
had been issued to prevent the annexation of 
Khiva. But the military measures en 
against the Khan apparently had in view the 
real necessities of and order in that 
region, from which plunder and kidnapping 
had been expelled. There is little in their 
accompaniment either of profit or of power, 
which would warrant the imputation of an un- 
worthy motive. It is more just to ascribe the 


Emperor's original promise of entire abstention 
to an honourable anxiety for the friendship of 
England and as an over-sanguine expectation 
than to denounce as an act of bad faith a resort 
to force which has every appearance of reason 
and of justice.” 


That opinion was written six years after 


the occurrence, and therefore it had no 
effect upon the negotiations of the time. 
Prince Gortchakotf seemed to be greatly 
pleased at the attitude of the English 
Government, and it must have been 
almost more than he expected. He 
wrote back to Lord Granville a letter 
in which he expressed his entire 
satisfaction with the just view Lord 
Granville had taken, and reiterated 
the positive assurance that the Im- 
perial Cabinet persisted in considering 
Afghanistan as entirely outside its sphere 
of action. He went on to add that the 
Imperial Government had no intention 
of organizing an expedition against the 
Tureomans. Now intervened the Em- 

ror of Russia personally, and he told 

rd Augustus Loftus—‘‘ Happen what 
might, the Imperial Government would 
never interfere in the internal affairs of 
Afghanistan.” Then came the Em- 
peror’s visit to England, and Prince 
Gortchakoff wrote to Baron Brunnow in 
1874, in order apparently to make things 
pleasant all round in England, that the 
order of the Emperor had been issued 
that no expedition should be undertaken 
in the direction of Merv—that was, 
against the Turcomans—in such peremp- 
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_ 4 ano I local ambition would 
are to take the lib of transgressin 
them. Did the House know that at thet 
very moment Prince Gortchakoff wrote 
that despatch to Baron Brunnow the 
Russian General in command in Central 
Asia was issuing a circular to the Tur- 
ecoman Chiefs informing them that he 
had been appointed to supreme authority 
over the country between the Caspian 
Sea, Merv, and the Oxus, and summon- 
ing the Chiefs to come in and make 
their submission at Krasnovodsk? That 
pledge was violated, he made no doubt, 
with the knowledge of the Russian Go- 
vernment at the moment. Naturally 
enough, the English Government took 
the opportunity of calling the attention 
of Russia to the singular discrepancy 
which had taken place, and Prince Gort- 
chakoff’s reply was sublime. He said 
he could not comprehend in what way 
the incident could affect Great Britain. 
And yet this was a promise voluntarily 
given and deliberately broken. They 
then came to the year 1875, when a 
Conservative Government was ia Office. 
Prince Gortchakoff wrote to Count 
Schouvaloff that the Emperor had no 
intention of extending the frontiers of 
Russia such as they then existed in 
Central Asia, either on the side of 
Bokhara or on that of the Attrek. In the 
same year the Emperor of Russia finally 
annexed the entire Province of Khokan. 
In 1878, when there was a great deal of 
friction consequent upon the Russo- 
Turkish War, the Russian Government 
voluntarily declared to the English Am- 
bassador that all their former assurances 
in regard to Afghanistan had recovered 
their validity. That was in the month 
of September, 1878. In the month of 
November the Russian Government sent 
their Mission to Cabul. Then, in 1879, 
M. de Giers wrote to inform Lord Duf- 
ferin— 

“In the most positive manner that there was 
no intention on the part of the Russian Govern- 
ment to go to Merv.” 

A few days later M. de Giers again 
wrote to Lord Dufferin conveying the — 

‘*Express approval by His Majesty (the 
Emperor) of the assurances he had given as to 
the non-advance of Russian troops on Merv.” 
A fortnight later the Emperor himself 

**Was pleased to assure Lord Dufferin that 
there was no intention of the Russian troops 
advancing on Merv.” 


Then he came to the year 1880, when 
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the present First Lord of the Treasury 
and Lord Granville returned to Office. 
In 1881 was effected the final conquest 
of the Tekke Turcomans; the whole of 
the territory was annexed by Russia, 
and the railway was concluded to Kizil 
Arvat. Curiously enough, he found by 
a comparison of the dates that at the 
very moment when the Tekke Turco- 
mans were thus conquered, and their 
territory annexed, the First Lord of the 
Treasury, his Indian Secretary, and his 
Viceroy were engaged in destroying the 
last remnant of the railway between 
Quetta and Sibi, and offering the rails 
for sale in the Indian markets as old 
iron. Then they came, in 1881, to the 
communication from Baron Jomini to 
Mr. Wyndham, British Chargéd’ Affaires, 
when the question of the boundary of 
Afghanistan was raised. Baron Jomini 
said— 

“ That their furthest point now was Askabad, 
but that General Skobeleff had discovered some 
very fertile coun further south, where a 
complete state of disorder existed ; that there 
was Sarakhs also to be considered ; that it was 
not Persian, and it would be necessary to 
establish some form of government there as 
elsewhere.”’ 


What was the nature of the position at 
that moment? It was entirely changed 
from the position of affairs in 1869 and 
in 1873, when the Duke of Argyll, and 
even Mr. Disraeli himself, said that he 
had no objection to Russia advancing 
toa given point. In 1881 they had a 
greatly increased knowledge of the de- 
signs of Russia; they were aware of 
General Skobeleff’s plans; they had in 
their hands the compromising corre- 
spondence of Russia with Cabul; and 
they had also a distinct movement for- 
ward on her part towards Afghanistan. 
Well, in 1882, Lord Granville wrote to 
Sir Edward Thornton— 

“ The friendly relations between England and 
Russia had rarely, if ever, been on a better 
footing ;”’ 
and he suggested 
“an agreement between England and Russia 
and Persia for the settlement of frontier now 
undefined.”’ 

But the Russian Government by that 
time took a very fair estimate of the 
British Foreign Secretary, and did not 
make the smallest attempt to conceal 
their contempt for any suggestion that 
he made. Count Lobanoff intimated, 
in reply, that the boundary between 
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Russia and Persia was a question be- 
tween those two States, and that Eng- 
land had no right to interfere. He also 
subsequently intimated that he was in- 
structed to say his Government acknow- 
ledged the continued validity of theagree- 
ment between Prince Gortchakoff and 
Lord Clarendon, by which Afghanistan 
was admitted to be beyond the sphere of 
Russian interference. There was some 
laughter on the part of the Home Seere- 
tary when he (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
attached some importance to that 

ment between Prince Gortchakoff and 
Lord Clarendon; yet the Russian Go- 
verament acknowledged its validity only 
two years ago. |Sir Wmuam Har- 
courT: Hear, hear!] But they were 
breaking it now. If the Home Secretary 
would allow him to hand to him across 
the House the despatch in which that 
agreement was set forth with the boun- 
daries of Afghanistan he would find 
that the Russian Army had long ago 
passed those boundaries. He challenged 
any Minister to deny it. Lord Kimberley 
himself had admitted it in the House of 
Lords. He said, then, that they were 
attempting to negotiate now with a Go- 
vernment which deliberately violated 
the agreement into which it had en- 
tered and the continued validity of 
which it acknowledged in 1882. The 
Home Secretary would perhaps take 
part in that debate, and he hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman would attempt 
to sustain his view by argument. Lord 
Granville and the Secretary of State for 
War had an interview with the Russian 
Ambassador in March, 1882, and being 
together he supposed that they became 
courageous, because they insisted on the 
right of England to have a voice in the 
determination of the boundaries of 
Persia; and the Ambassador replied 
that that matter concerned Russia and 
Persia exclusively. Lord Granville again 
collapsed and wrote a despatch, in which 
he said he saw no objection to the matter 
being settled between Russia and Persia. 
That was in March, 1882; and then the 
news reached England that on October 
28, 1881, the Russian Colonel had con- 
eluded a Convention with the Elders of 
Merv preparatory to their submission to 
Russia, although, on the 18th of June, 
1881, M. de Giers and Baron Jomini 
had stated to Mr. Wyndham that “there 
was no question of negotiating a Treaty 
with the Merv Turcomans.” On Feb. 15, 
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1884, Sir Edward Thornton telegraphed 
from St. Petersburg in the following 
terms :— 

“His Imperial Majesty has determined to 
accept the allegiance of the Merv Turcomans 
and to send an officer to administer the Govern- 
ment of that region.” 


There all their official information ended. 
And what was the nature of that informa- 
tion? It wasaseries of pledges voluntarily 
given, and deliberately broken, a long 
and uninterrupted tissue of treachery, 
fraud, and falsehood. Nowcame the ques- 
tion of the Boundary Commission. The 
Prime Minister said that he thought that 
it was first of all suggested by Russia. 
All they knew was that it was arranged 
between the two Governments that a 
Boundary Commission should meet on 
the spot; that we were to send our Com- 
missioner, and the Russian Government 
were to send theirs; and they knew 
that Sir Peter Lumsden went hoping to 
meet the Russian Commissioner, and 
found no Russian Commissioner, but 
found a hostile Russian Army advancing 
with drums beating from Sarakhs. 
Sarakhs, Pul-i-Khisti, and Penjdeh had 
all been rapidly occupied, and Herat 
now at any moment was admittedly 
within the grasp of the Russian Army. 
All these proceedings which he had 
por Nomen rapidly to summarize to 
she House had occupied a period of 20 
years—from 1865 to 1885—during eight 
of which the Conservatives had been in 
Office, and during 12 of which the Party 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
had been in Office. But, curiously 
enough, the chief and worst features of 
all these Russian advances had taken 
place under the Administration of the 
First Lord of the Treasury and Lord 
Granville. It was important, therefore, 
to recall the recorded views of the First 
Lord of the Treasury as to the Russian 
advances. All these things were being 
negotiated upon now by Her Majesty’s 
Government; they were called upon to 
place an immense Vote of Confidence in 
Her Majesty’s Government, and, there- 
fore, he would say that before they 
hastily and rashly gave that Vote of 
Confidence it was not without import- 
ance to recall the views of the First 
Lord of the Treasury himself. It was 
supposed that at one time the First 
Lord of the Treasury attached a great 
deal of importance to the Komaroff in- 
cident. He had grave doubts as to the 
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args of that opinion of the First 
of the Treasury, because he re- 
membered another similar incident that 
took place in the Khivan campaign of 
1873—an incident similarly in the na- 
ture of an unprovoked aggression, but 
widely different in its far greater 
ferocity, cruelty, and treachery. It had 
been a terrible incident —one of the 
most awful things, perhaps, that had 
ever stained the history of conquest by 
any State—the extermination of the 
tribes of the Tekke Turcomans by Gene- 
ral Kaufman, after Khiva had fallen. 
Curiously enough, the First Lord of the 
the Treasury had written an elaborate 
article containing a most ingenious and 
—~ defence of that proceeding. 

t had appeared in Zhe Contemporary 
Review in 1876. In that article of the 
First Lord of the Treasury there was 
one opinion with regard to Russia and 
Asia—and he attached great importance 
to it, because it was in writing and was 
undoubtedly within the knowledge of 
Russia and her Ministers—in which the 
Prime Minister had said— 

“T know of no reason why Afghanistan an? 

Herat should not for an indefinite time sepa- 
rate Russia from Indian Asia; no reason for 
imputing to Russia an ambition of aggressive- 
ness which, in my opinion, is not less absurd 
than guilty ; no reason for believing, but every 
reason for disbelieving, that if that odious im- 
putation is to be made and also to be verified, 
and if a military contest were to arise, her 
means of conducting it are either superior or 
even equal to our own.” 
Now to come to the year 1880, when 
the First Lord of the Treasury, as the 
Leader of the Liberal Party, had gone 
down to contest Mid Lothian. He found 
that the Prime Minister’s opinion in 
1880 as to the Russian advance was to 
this effect. Speaking at West Calder, 
he had said— 

“7 have no fear myself of the territorial ex- 
tensions of Russia in Asia, no fear of them 
whatever. 1 think the fears are no better than 
old woman's fears.”” 


The old woman alluded to had been 
Lord Grey ; at least, it had been sup- 
sed so at the time. In the fifth Mid 
Lothian speech, a few days later, the 
First Lord of the Treasury described 
one of the causes of the Afghan War as— 
“« Absurd jealousies of your own with respect 
to schemes from Russia which are impossible 
and impracticable.” 
Perhaps the Prime Minister or some 
Member of the Government would ex- 
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plain, if that were his opinion in 1880, 
why the House of Commons was now 
asked for £11,000,000 to defend the 
interests of India against schemes which 
were ‘‘impossible and impracticable ?”’ 
That had been in 1880, and undoubtedly 
their knowledge had increased. Be- 
tween 1880 and 1884 they might think 
that the First Lord of the Treasury 
would have altered his opinion ; but no; 
his last recorded opinion was to be found 
in his second progress in Mid Lothian 
last year. In his second speech, again, 
alluding to the late Afghan War, the 
Prime Minister talked about it having 
been caused by— 

“That supposed ambition of Russia about 
which your susceptibilities are sometimes acted 
upon. 

Would the First Lord of the Treasury 
say, if that were his opinion in 1884, 
whether the Vote of £11,000,000 was an 
attempt to practise upon the suscepti- 
bilities of the unfortunate Radical Party 
opposite? He wanted to know how, in 
the face of all that historical description 
of the advances of Russia, and the re- 
corded opinion of the highest authori- 
ties, the Government and the First Lord 
of the Treasury had the face to ask the 
House for £11,000,000, without vouch- 
safing to Parliament the slightest infor- 
mation ; but, more than that, how the 
First Lord of the Treasury had the courage 
to lay down the opinion that the Vote of 
Credit, under all these circumstances, 
was not a moment for bringing the Go- 
vernment to book? He thought he had 
shown reasons why the House of Com- 
mons should place no confidence in any 
declaration that had been made by the 
Imperial Government of Russia, and 
why he thought Parliament could place 
no real confidence in the Advisers of the 
Crown. But when they remembered 
other incidents—the famous declaration 
in the Speech from the Throne that the 
Government would maintain the au- 
thority of the Crown in South Africa, 
and that that authority had not been 
maintained; the declaration that the 
Government would rescue General 
Gordon, and that General Gordon had 
not been rescued ; the declaration only 
afew months ago that Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to smash the 
power of the Mahdi, and that that 
power had not been smashed, and was 
not to be smashed ; the disgraceful and 
degrading incident of how Her Majesty’s 
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Government had led that verde pro- 
tected Government of t into a 
horrible muddle, and had fo that poor 
little Government to wailow in the gutter 
before France, and had gladly asso- 
ciated themselves in that act of humility 
—when they remembered all this in con- 
nection with the incidents specially con- 
nected with the Russian advances, it 
was impossible for them to repose the 
slightest confidence in Her Majesty’s 
Government. The hon. Member for 
Northampton and others might perhaps 
say to him—‘“‘ Why are you dragging up 
all these questions? You want to in- 
flame the situation—[‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] 
—you want war; you belong to the War 
Party.” [‘*Hear, hear!”] He was 
sure that those cheers would come. All 
that he could say was that such an ac- 
cusation would be a very wrong one, a 
very foolish one, and a very superficial 
one. His object in recalling all this to 
the notice of the House of Commons— 
an object which he had had before he 
came down to the House, and which had 
since been greatly strengthened—had 
been to show the impossibility—the 
hopeless impossibility— of providing 
for the security of India by any agree- 
ment with Russia. They might make 
any agreement with Russia that they 
chose ; but the security of India must be 
sought for by other methods and other 
ways. Those methods and those ways 
did not necessarily include war. Asa 
general rule, war was a pastime of fools 
who had nothing better to do; but ac- 
tual war was rarely contemplated, much 
less resorted to, by persons of intelli- 
gence, experience, and seriousness. But 
as to the security of India, he would in- 
dicate only a few of the methods by 
which it could be provided for. It could 
be provided for, in the first place, either 
by the improvement and perfection of 
our Frontier, by the negotiation of 
powerful alliances, and by the tighten- 
ing of the bonds of union and of com- 
mon action between England and her 
Dependencies, or it might be provided by 
the concentration of inexhaustible and 
irresistible defensive resources. There 
were many other methods; but what he 
feared was this—that these methods 
would all be neglected and postponed in 
the extravagant—perhaps gp seg: ex- 
travagant—attention which was being 
given to a little sandy strip of desert 
and the paltry skirmish between two 
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barbarian Chiefs. If these were neg- 
lected or postponed, he knew that great 
and incalculable damage would accrue 
to the Empire. In the last speech he 
ever made the late Lord Beaconsfield 
said that the key of India was London— 
that it lay in the resources of the English 
people. In one sense Lord Beaconsfield 
was wrong, or it might be that he was 
only half right. He agreed that the 
key of India was not at Herat nor at 
Penjdeh, or in the hands of General 
Komaroff or of Sir Peter Lumsden ; but 
it was not altogether London in the sense 
Lord Beaconsfield supposed. The key 
of India was in that House—on the 
Treasury Bench —in the hands of those 
right hon. Gentlemen upon whose deci- 
sion it would depend whether the key 
should be turned and the lock opened, 
or whether the door should be for ever 
bolted and barred. He should be glad 
if he might make one short concluding 
observation with regard to India itself, 
which was so closely and so inseparably, 
and he might say so anciently, connected 
with the events now under the consi- 
deration of Parliament. It was very 
bad form, indeed, for any man to go to 
a country, pass a certain time there, and 
then come forward and think he was 
empowered and entitled to prophesy or 
lay down the law in any way about the 
condition of affairs in that country. He 
had made a careful effort to avoid any 
imputation of that kind; but, at the 
same time, he might say that he did not 
think it possible for any human being 
of ordinary intelligence to go to India 
under the extraordinary advantages 
which it was his high & fortune, for 
some reason or other, he did not know 
what, to enjoy, and to be brought into 
contact with all the great personages of 
the land, Native and European, and to 
hear what they had to say, without 
arriving at some fairly accurate general 
conclusion, some fairly reliable estimate, 
as to the British position in India. Well, 
that being so, if he might put the case 
with these qualifications, he would say 
that he doubted whether it was possible 
for anyone who had not visited India, 
even Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to realize how incredibly strong, 
and, at the same time, how incredibly 
slender, our position in India was. It 
was strong far beyond ordinary human 
strength so long as we showed ourselves 
capable of ruling; but it was weaker 
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than the weakest the moment we showed 
the faintest indications of relaxing our 
grasp. It was his good fortune to hear 
from an Indian official one of the finest 
descriptions of the Mutiny he had ever 
heard. He was told how the Govern- 
ment, which appeared so strong, so 
durable, so splendid, so elaborate, and 
so terrible, was in the space of 24 hours 
rolled and crumpled up like a scroll of 
paper, so completely did it disappear 
that no man might know that any Go- 
vernment had ever existed there before. 
[Cries of ““No!”] That was the de- 
scription given him by one of the highest 
officials in the North-West Provinces of 
the state of that part of India. be Oh, 
oh!” ] Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man who derided him—— 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I said nothing. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was alluding to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. 
Would he deride him when he told him 
that the gentleman to whom he referred 
was no less a person than Sir Alfred 
Lyall? As we were then so we were 
now. Our Government in India was 
still a most magnificent machine ; but 
it lived on nothing but character and 
credit. In addition to that, there were 
many difficulties and dangers in the way 
of India. He did not know whether 
Her Majesty’s Government was aware 
of it, but discontent of a most serious 
kind existed in the Indian Army owing 
to the pay, and, in a great measure, to 
the impossibility of Native soldiers rising 
to any rank above that of a subaltern 
officer. In the second place, many of 
the Indian Princes had great-grievances 
against the Oalcutta Government, some 
of them legitimate, and more or less 
well-founded. All had gone on for a 
long time neglected by the Government. 
Then there was an extraordinary political 
movement going on all through India, 
a movement which was copying with 
wonderful fidelity the most perfect forms 
of organization such as were dear to the 
minds of hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
which had for its object the acquisition 
by Natives of a much larger share in 
the Government. That was one of the 
new difficulties which they were bound 
to contend against. There was also an 
extraordinary movement of the masses 
of India to and fro all over India. It 
was an extraordinary migration of hun- 
dreds of thousands conveyed by railway 
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from one to another, producing 
what we Bi pd before had to deal 
with in India—a novel and formidable 
solidarity and unanimity in Native 
thought and action. In addition to that 
was the Native Indian Press, conducted 
every day with more ability, knowledge, 
and discretion, increasing in circulation, 
owing to the very system of education 
provided, but which would by no means 
conceal the knowledge of facts which the 
more obedient English Press would sup- 
press. Those were among the dangers 
to which our rule was exposed in India. 
He believed that every one of them 
might be successfully met if we emerged 
from the present crisis with an increased 
sense of security and with credit undi- 
minished; but he felt sure that all 
these difficulties and problems would 
assume gigantic proportions and be- 
come insoluble and unmanageable if 
the result of these negotiations with 
Russia terminated in humiliation for 
England and in diminished security 
in India. He knew perfectly well 
how very powerless one Member of 
Parliament was against a great Govern- 
ment ; and he knew well how powerless, 
even from numerical weakness, was the 
action of a united Party. That being 
so, it was not his intention to make even 
an appeal, for he was too weak; but he 
would make a supplication, couched, if 
they wished it, in any terms, however 
humble, which their dignity demanded, 
because he felt earnestly upon it. He 
implored Her Majesty’s Government in 
dealing with this crisis, if it were not 
too late, which he feared it was—this 
crisis which, he believed, if wisely and 
properly treated, might turn out one of 
those great opportunities which occurred 
rarely in the life of a nation—he im- 
plored them in dealing with this crisis 
to allow two thoughts chiefly to prevail. 
In the first place, to keep a vivid me- 
mory for the past perfidy of Russia and 
a clear and unclouded view of her pre- 
sent attitude and position; and, on the 
other hand, to think only of the interests 
of our Indian people and of the immea- 
surable duty which we owed to them. 
If these thoughts only were to animate 
their minds and guide their actions, he 
believed that even Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment at that hour, late though it 
was, might effectually protect and pre- 
serve the honour and dignity of the 
Empire. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE, in moving to re- 
duce the Vote by the sum of £4,000,000, 
said, he could not help sympathizing with 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who were led to 
think last Monday that the Premier was 
going to begin a policy of adventure, 
but who now found that peace was 
practically assured, and who thereupon 
assailed the right hon. Gentleman with 
a number of questions which, in reality, 
were a protest against peace. It seemed 
to him that the noble Lord was angry 
both with Conservative and Liberal Go- 
vernments, because they had not made 
war with Russia whenever Russia made 
the slightest approach within thousands 
of miles of India. Certainly the noble 
Lord had not by his speech done any- 
thing to further good feeling between 
Russia and this country by speaking of 
Russia’s treachery, fraud, and falsehood. 
For his own part, he rejoiced greatly 
that the war cloud had been dissipated, 
and he was never more satisfied than 
when he heard the observations which 
fell from the Prime Minister. At the 
same time he had hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would conclude his 
statement with an intimation that the 
whole of this Vote would not be required. 
It was because the right hon. Gentleman 
had not done so that he proposed his 
Amendment. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in his speech on Monday last, said 
that it was not in accordance with pre- 
cedent that a Vote of this nature should 
be discussed, and he quoted three cases. 
The first was the China War; but we 
were actually engaged in war with 
China. The next case was that of 
1870; but then there was no question 
of our going to war. The third case 
was that of 1878; and here he did not 
think the Prime Minister proved his 
point. In 1878 they were engaged in 
negotiations with Russia, and there was 
a certain tension in their relations. 
That was precisely the case now. If 
the Prime Minister was justified in 
opposing the Vote in 1878, they were 
equally justified in opposing the Vote 
on this occasion. He thought it would 
be far better to put this money to 
objects—such as the building of iron- 
clads and the strengthening of coaling 
stations—which would be of permanent 
advantage to the country. What, he 
asked, was at the bottom of this dispute? 
It was their old friend ‘the road to 
India.”” They had always been in a 
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state of semi-craze with regard to the 
Russian advance on India. This led 
them into the Crimean War, and this it 
was that led Lord Beaconsfield to spend 
large sums of money in 1878, and this 
was at the bottom of their whole Egyp- 
tian policy. In India it was the same. 
It was often said that if you wanted to 
avoid war you must prepare for war. 
That was true as a general proposition ; 
but it did not appear to be absolutely 
true in regard to negotiations. If the 
object to be sought was not of sufficient 
importance to justify a war being waged 
for it, then a Vote of Credit for military 
preparations was not necessary. He 
was not going into the present dispute. 
It was to be referred to arbitration. 
The noble Lord had used very strong 
language. He said it was a base and 
cowardly surrender on the part of this 
country. Why the reference of the 
matter to arbitration should be a base 
and cowardly surrender he could not 
see. He had all along considered the 
matter mere border fray. We had not 
sufficient facts to come to a proper con- 
clusion, and he felt it would be mon- 
strous to go to war in suchacase. He 
did not care sixpence whether the arbi- 
trator decided in favour of this country 
or of Russia, so long as the matter was 
fairly decided. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site seemed to be exceedingly indignant 
that the delimitation of the Frontier was 
to take place in London instead of on 
the spot; but what did it matter so 
Jong as the dispute was finally settled ? 
It did not signify, so far as India was 
concerned, whether the debatable land 
belonged to Russia or Afghanistan. 
Nor did he think it mattered much 
whether Herat belonged to Russia or 
Afghanistan. The late Government pro- 
posed to give up Herat to Persia, and in 
the Guarantee to the Afghans to protect 
their territory Herat was specially ex- 
cepted, as it did not belong to the 
Afghans. It ought to be distinctly 
understood that though we had given a 
pledge to Afghanistan that pledge was 
not reciprocal ; and, as far as could be 
learnt, the Afghans were not prepared 
to allow our troops to occupy their 
country even in the event of war. The 
Ameer had accepted our pledges and 
our money; but he was quite unable to 
control his own subjects. As to the 
Afghans, they were utterly untrust- 
worthy. Sir Lepel Griffin, who knew 
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them well, said he had met only two 
Afghans in his life whom he could trust, 
and they probably deceived him. It 
would be far better for them to stand on 
their own Frontier. The military men 
of India were of opinion that a sounder 
and safer boundary they could not have 
than at the Bolan Pass; and he should 
like to ask what possible chance the 
Russians would have if they defended 
that Pass? He, therefore, hoped that 
the Government would take this oppor- 
tunity of reviewing the whole position 
of the Afghan Frontier, and arriving at 
a clear and specific understanding as to 
what that Frontier was, and of with- 
drawing from those pledges to the 
Afghans which could give this country 
no possible strength. It was said that 
Herat was the key of India ; but, in his 
opinion, it would be better if we were to 
place it out of our consideration alto- 
gether, and to do our best to preserve 
our own Frontier. The Ameer was not 
a very warm friend of ours. The 
Afghans themselves would oppose resist- 
ance either to us or to any other Power 
that attacked them. What they desired 
was that they should occupy an honour- 
able position of independence between 
the two Powers of England and Russia. 
They did not wish to be in any way 
mixed up in our quarrels, and so long 
as neither of us interfered with them 
they would be perfectly satisfied with 
the friendship of both Powers. We 
had pursued an alternative policy of 
fighting them and giving them money 
without obtaining their friendship. He 
would be inclined to let the Afghans 
negotiate as much as they pleased with 
Russia and to take as much of their 
money as they could get, because he 
was certain that they would be no more 
friendly with Russia than they were 
with us. The noble Lord had talked a 
great deal about the loss we should 
sustain in the public estimation of India 
if we were to allow Russia to take 
possession of Herat. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL 
remarked that he had said nothing of 
the kind. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that he 
thought he had heard the noble Lord 
talk about the cession of Herat resound- 
ing through the bazaars of India. In 
his opinion, however, the Indian people 
looked to their own self-interest, and 
probably out of the 250,000,000 in 
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India not 5,000 cared one straw whether 
we were in or out of Herat. Sir John 
Lawrence had expressed an opinion that 
our proper course was not to advance 
our troops beyond our present Indian 
Frontier, but to put our house in order 
by giving the people of India the best 
government in our power and by con- 
solidating our resources. In discussing 
this matter we should not lose sight of 
what would be the interests of India. 
Sir Peter Lumsden had stated that if 
we were to occupy Herat it would cost 
India £3,500,000 a-year, which would 
alienate them from our rule, and do 
infinitely more harm to that rule than 
the Russians could possibly do in the 
vicinity of Herat. He thought the 
noble Lord and his Friends would find 
that the country was with the Prime 
Minister in his anxious desire for peace. 
Of course, in London drawing rooms 
and London music halls there might be 
shouts for war; but that was not the 
opinion of the operatives all over the 
country, who knew that the money for 
war, thrown in the first instance upon 
incomes or what they liked, came 
eventually out of their pockets. The 
operative classes would be as patriotic 
as any in the defence of their country ; 
but they could not understand a war for 
a few acres of steppe, or because there 
was a party border raid between Afghans 
and Cossacks; nor could they under- 
stand how, after spending £20,000,000 
to fight the Afghans, we should spend 
£100,000,000 more to fight for them. 
He was at a meeting in the East End 
the other day. He took the chair, and 
spoke in favour of the candidature of 
Mr. Howell, a labour candidate. It 
was a large meeting, and the room was 
filled by intelligent operatives, and 
when the speakers protested against the 
war every single man in the room was 
with them. The noble Lord would find 
that was the view which the operatives 
throughout the country would take of 
the question. In proposing to reduce 
the Vote he did not wish to reduce the 
£4,500,000 for service in the Soudan, 
because, as it was to be used mainly for 
the purpose of getting the troops out of 
that country, it could not be better em- 
ployed ; neither did he desire to oppose 
the £2,500,000 for naval preparations, 
as he thought it very possible that 
their Navy might require to be strength- 
ened; but he should move to reduce it 
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by the £4,000,000 which it was pro- 
posed to spend upon military objects 
for the purposes of a war with Russia. 
He did not know how many hon. Mem- 
bers would vote for his proposal ; but 
at all events he intended to take the 
sense of the House upon the point. 
Believing as he did that the Afghan 
dispute was not worth a war, whether 
they came to an arrangement or not, 
he thought he was only logical in 
moving that the Vote be reduced by the 
sum of £4,000,000. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“¢£11,000,000,” in order to insert 
«« £7,000,000,” — (Mr. Labouchere,) — 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That £11,000,000 
stand part of the proposed Resolution.” 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he thought 
the House could not fail to have been 
struck with the extraordinary contrast 
between the two speeches which had just 
been delivered. The speech of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. La- 
bouchere) was couched in tones of extra- 
ordinary levity, while the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), on the other hand, spoke 
with a sense of deep responsibility. No 
one could listen to the speeches of the 
noble Lord, since his return from India, 
without feeling how deeply he had been 
impressed with the responsibilities we 
were under to that country. The noble 
Lord had not urged that we ought to go 
to war with Russia or should occupy 
Herat; but he said that, in the present 
circumstances in which we found our- 
selves, we must not be satisfied solely by 
making emotional speeches. What we 
ought to do in this matter was to pursue 
a firm and consistent policy. The House 
had felt very deeply the absence of in- 
formation with regard to this Afghan 
question. He regretted very much that 
the Government had not thought fit to 
give the House earlier information with 
regard to the course they were pursuing. 
He greatly doubted the wisdom of the 
course which the Government had 
adopted in withholding that informa- 
tion. It would have been far wiser in 
their own interests for the Government 
to have taken the country into their con- 
fidence. He did not mean that the Go- 
vernment ought to have informed the 
House day by day of every step in the 
negotiations they were carrying on with 
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Russia ; but, at all events, they should 
have confided to the House the general 
aim and object of their policy. The 
people of this country had known that 
the English Government had addressed 
to the Government of Russia a demand 
for the withdrawal of the Russian troops 
from the debatable territory, and they 
had heard with some astonishment that 
that demand had been allowed to lapse. 
They had seen the advance of the Rus- 
sian troops from position to position, 
until they had occupied nearly every 
inch of the debatable ground ; then they 
had seen a Commission, originally pro- 
posed by Russia and accepted by this 
country, sent out for the purpose of de- 
limiting the Frontier between Russia 
and Afghanistan; they had seen that 
Commission allowed to spend five months 
in absolute idleness; and they had seen 
that, whereas our Government, in the 
first instance, insisted that this question 
must be settled on the Frontier itself, 
now, after all, practical questions arising 
out of the delimitation of the Afghan 
Frontier were about to be settled in 
London. He did not think that this 
country could afford to allow this Com- 
mission to kick its heels in Afghanistan 
any longer, and to go on awaiting the 
good pleasure of the Russian Govern- 
ment, or to be made simply the instru- 
ment for registering a foregone conclu- 
sion. The speech of the Prime Minister 
last week hardly touched at all on ques- 
tions of permanent interest affecting the 
security of the Frontier of the North- 
West of India. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to think that the main sub- 
ject was the incident at Penjdeh. Still, 
although that was undoubtedly import- 
ant, it was only an incident in the great 
question at issue between England and 
Russia. Referring to that incident, the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke, as it 
seemed to him at the time, in a tone 
worthy of the occasion. He was, there- 
fore, surprised to find that a week after- 
wards the right hon. Gentleman came 
down to the House to announce that 
that matter was to be brushed on one 
side by being submitted to arbitration. 
They were told, forsooth, that one of the 
conditions attending upon arbitration 
was that gallant officers on either side 
were not to be put upon their trial. 
That was a concession to Sir Peter 
Lumsden—a man who in most difficult 
circumstances had endeavoured to do his 
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duty, and who had the entire confidence 
of the country. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made it exceedingly difficult 
for anybody to understand what it was 
that was to be referred to arbitration. 
He had not told them how the arbitra- 
tion was tobe enforced. Supposing that 
the friendly Power decided in our favour, 
the right hon. Gentleman had not told 
them how the award was to be enforced. 
Supposing that the friendly Power de- 
cided that the Russian Government had 
broken the agreement, fought the Af- 
ghans, killed several hundreds of them, 
invaded the debatable territory, and 
advanced on country which was Afghan 
territory, how was reparation going to 
be made? Asfar asthe Prime itinfoter 
had put the facts before the House, they 
had an indefinite reference, and would 
havea practically uselessaward. Thehon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) told them that he did not care 
which way the arbitration went, and he 
did not think it mattered much. Arbi- 
tration was being used to get rid of the 
question altogether ; but what would be 
the effect in India and in Central Asia 
when it became known how utterly use- 
less had been the solemn demand made 
by us for reparation ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not say 
there was a demand for reparation. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he under- 
stood that a communication had been 
addressed to the Russian Government 
with respect to the Penjdeh incident, 
expressing to them our belief that an 
act of unprovoked aggression had taken 
place. Certainly the Prime Minister 
said that in the House of Commons, and 
he presumed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had also addressed that statement 
tothe Russian Government. Such being 
the case, what would be the effect upon 
the people of India and upon the tribes 
on the Afghan Frontier when they found 
that that demand had been practically 
allowed tolapse? Because this arbitra- 
tion meant nothing else but that. This 
reference to arbitration was simply a 
roundabout way of getting rid of an 
awkward incident and other matters 
which remained to be adjusted between 
the two Governments. If a settlement 
were made, what security had we of a 
permanent character against the recur- 
rence of these things? If the result 
should be merely a patched-up truce 
that could not last more than a few 
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months, it must be a preliminary to 
future troubles in an aggravated form. 
The time had come when they could no 
longer overlook the repeated breach of 
the assurances given by Russia against 
future advances — breaches which took 
place almost before the ink was dry. 
The truth was that the only peace 
which we desired to see, and which 
we ought now to obtain, was one pos- 
sessing some elements of permanence ; 
and such a peace could only be of 
a permanent character if it imposed, 
in a definite and distinct form before 
all the world, a limit to the advances 
of Russia. In order to attain that 
end he did not believe for a moment 
in an alternation of hot and cold fits 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He did not believe in a whining 
indignation against Russia one week and 
a complete surrender the next. The 
experience of the past justified not 
only a preparation at the present mo- 
ment, but also a preparation for the 
future, whatever the result of this settle- 
ment might be. The constant appre- 
hension of Russian advances was ruin- 
ing the finances of India, and it would 
put them into a position absolutely in- 
tolerable. The only way to avert the 
difficulties now before us, and the only 
way to make a settlement of a question 
that was vital to India, was by adopting 
a firm and definite resolution, by taking 
upon ourselves a policy which was not 
for the moment, but which was destined 
to establish firmly the settlement of all 
the difficulties that now existed, and 
which no squeezing, no amount of diplo- 
matic pressure, and no threats of mili- 
tary action could induce us to alter or 
destroy. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he was some- 
what surprised and alarmed at the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister. The ques- 
tion at issue was not so much one be- 
tween England and Russia as between 
England, Afghanistan, and our subjects 
in India. He and others had during 
last Session brought the question before 
the House; but the Government treated 
it with neglect. When Sir Peter Lums- 


den’s departure was announced to the 
House many Members urged that he 
should go on his Mission with definite 
views, and that it was useless to send 
him as Commissioner unless all the pre- 
liminaries had been arranged. c) 
House was informed that the arrange- 
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ments had been completed, and that Sir 
Peter Lumsden would within a reason- 
able time meet the Russian Envoy. 
They all knew how that expectation 
had been disappointed. The right 
hon. Gentleman ought to put himself 
in the position of the Ameer and the 
English Commissioner. When Russia 
occupied Merv the Prime Minister pro- 
mised the House that if, owing to this 
circumstance, diplomatic action should 
arise the House should be informed. 
The Government ought seriously to 
have taken the question into con- 
sideration at that time, and to have 
come to a final arrangement with Rus- 
sia. The Under Secretary for India last 
July expressed a hope that the Commis- 
sion would begin its work in October. 
He thought at the time the expectation 
was too sanguine, and it would now 
seem that Russia was befooling us. 
Since that time they had had no infor- 
mation, and they had not been able to 
ascertain whether any written agree- 
ment existed between this country and 
Russia that the Russian Envoy should 
meet Sir Peter Lumsden. If not, Sir 
Peter Lumsden ought never to have 
been sent, and the Government ought 
to have seen that Russia never intended 
to carry out the arrangement. In 1881 
the noble Lord who was then Secretary 
for India expressed himself thus— 
“Russia knows now that the present Go- 
vernment holds Afghanistan to be outside the 
sphere of its influence.” 
The noble Lord also said that any in- 
terference on Russia’s part with Afghan- 
istan would mean a rupture of the 
friendly relations existing between Eng- 
land and Russia. The Government were 
now frittering away the words of the 
noble Lord, and it would seem that they 
were prepared to yield on all points. 
What would the people of India think 
of such a policy? What would the 
Ameer say? It was known that our 
Afghan ally had had a satisfactory in- 
terview with Lord Dufferin. He had 
left Lord Dufferin on the most amicable 
terms; but he ventured to say that if 
the Ameer had known that the Govern- 
ment had not intended to take most se- 
rious notice of the aggression on Penj- 
deh, he would not have left the Viceroy 
in the amicable spirit he had done. 
When the people of India became 
aware of the action of the Government, 
he believed an enormous amount of dis- 
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satisfaction would be created, and that, 
notwithstanding the great loyalty which 
had recently been displayed by the 
Rajahs and the people of India, that 
loyalty would now be severely tested. 
If we flinched in the slightest degree 
from any of the promises made by Lord 
Dufferin to the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
if we showed to the people of India and 
to the people of Afghanistan that there 
was some hesitation about the action we 
should take in support of the Ameer, 
our credit would 4 vastly shaken in 
that country. The advance of Russia 
on India had latterly come upon us with 
appalling rapidity. It was said many 
years ago that it would be impossible for 
Russia to reach Merv in this generation, 
owing to the natural obstacles which lay 
in her way. Not only did Lord Law- 
rence think so, but many other equally 
distinguished men. Now, however, we 
must accept the advance of Russia upon 
Merv as an accomplished fact. She had, 
indeed, gone a great deal further than 
Merv, and it was no use saying that she 
was to stay her advance where she was 
at the present time. The question was 
where we should draw the line; and 
unless we put down our foot firmly and 
said that no further advance would be 
tolerated, this country would quickly 
lose the affection, not only of the people 
of India, but of the people of Afghan- 
istan. It had been stated that Penjdeh 
and the territory where Russia had es- 
tablished herself was not Afghan terri- 
tory ; but he contended that all the maps 
and all the intelligence they possessed 
on the subject led them to the conclu- 
sion that Penjdeh had always been tri- 
butary to Herat, and that Herat had 
formed a portion of Afghanistan for 
many years past. Indeed, the people 
of Penjdeh had been in the habit of 
paying tribute to the Ruler of Herat; 
and all those concerned in the ad- 
ministration of our Indian Provinces 
did not doubt that Penjdeh and the ad- 
jacent territory belonged to the Ameer 
of Afghanistan. The Prime Minister 
in 1880 had told the people of this coun- 
try wherever he went that there was no 
fear of the advance of Russia. He 
had told the people of Mid Lothian 
that so long as we had the supremacy 
at sea there was no fear of the attacks 
of Russia; but did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman believe that, even if we had 
now that supremacy at sea to which he 
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then referred, Russia would not be 
able seriously to cripple our power in 
Afghanistan His own opinion was 
that this unfortunate incident could 
have been avoided if the Government 
had exacted from Russia pledges in 
black and white, and had not been con- 
tent with a simple verbal arrangement 
before Sir Peter Lumsden went to Af- 
ghanistan. If the Government had ob- 
tained from Russia a pledge that what- 
ever boundary was fixed she would abide 
by it, that would have been the best 
means of solving this complicated ques- 
tion. The Prime Minister had made 
many statements regarding the foreign 
policy of this country, and none more 
remarkable than those which he enun- 
ciated during the Mid Lothian cam- 
paign. In the course of that tour he 
said that— 

“ The t duty of a Governmen’ - 
cially ia ‘iention affairs, was to eotho ana 
tranquillize the minds of the people.” 
Did the right hon. Gentleman think that 
he had soothed and tranquillized the 
minds of the people by his policy in re- 
gard to this boundary question? Every 
morning the newspapers contained some 
startling incident, which was well cal- 
culated to upset all notions of tranquil- 
lity ; and this state of things would con- 
tinue to exist so long as the Prime Mi- 
nister remained in power. Whatever 
might be the result of this affair there 
was one fact which would remain patent 
to everyone, and that was that the Go- 
vernment had created a permanent ad- 
dition to the burden of the taxpayers of 
India. The whole of our military sys- 
tem in India would have to be re-or- 
ganized. We should have to build for- 
tresses and other appliances for the 
protection of the Indian Frontier; and 
the important public works which had 
been promoted by successive Viceroys 
would be brought to a standstill because 
the national defences would have be- 
come the primary consideration. The 
policy of the Government, for the time, 
at all events, had interfered for years to 
come with the progress of those useful 

ublie works which the Government of 

dia had been prosecuting. The Prime 
Minister had been a lover of Russia in 
bygone years, and he had been equally 
yy ormar in his hate of Turkey. He 

ad described Turkey as ‘‘that fabric 
of iniquity ;”’ but he contended that if 
we were to be successful in stemming 
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the tide of Russian ion in the 
East, it could only be done by having 
the Ottoman Power on our side. He 
hoped that this question might be settled 
without going to war; but he hoped that, 
however short-sighted and culpable had 
been the action of the Government, 
still we had not yet arrived at such 
a state of affairs which would justify 
the remarks of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock, when he said that 
the present proceeding of the Govern- 
ment would be the ruin of our Empire 
in India; still, if we flinched one iota 
from any promises made by Lord Duf- 
ferin, and if we showed that there was 
some hesitation about the action we 
should take as to our ally the Ameer, 
then if India was not ruined, our credit 
would be vastly shaken in the country, 
our possession of it would be imperilled, 
and the prestige of this Empire would 
be lost. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 79; 
Noes 29: Majority 50.—(Div. List, 
No. 151.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House 
doth agree with the Committee in the 
said Resolution.” 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT aid, 
that, before speaking upon the question 
which was now uppermost in the minds 
of hon. Gentlemen, he should like to 
say a few words on that portion of the 
Vote which related to the Soudan. It 
was now just 13 months since General 
Graham’s Force achieved two striking 
and sanguinary victories near Suakin. 
After those successes, the road to Berber 
was fully opened, and the fate of the 
Soudan rested entirely in the hands of 
Her Majesty’s Government. It only re- 
quired a little courage on their part, 
and, perhaps, a little extra expense for 
transport, to secure the safety of Khar- 
toum, the rescue of General Gordon, 
and to prevent those scenes of massacre 
and agony which had prevailed ever 
since. The opportunity was, however, 
lost. There was a little Radical agita- 
tion, Ministers’ hearts failed them, and 
General Graham was recalled in haste, 
the consequence being that the Soudan 
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then became once more the scene of 
rebellion and anarchy. Now, the state 
of affairs at the present time was much 
the same as existed 18 months ago. 
Osman Digna’s tribes had again been 
defeated, the road to Berber was once 
more open, and the Government ex- 
hibited the same dangerous inclination 
to abandon the country which had then 
such melancholy results. He did not 
propose that the cream of thé British 
Army should be kept in the neighbour- 
hood of Suakin and Berber; for he 
believed that the whole difficulty might 
be overcome by having the necessary 
duties performed by means of Indian 
troops. If, however, it were thought 
undesirable to send out more Indian 
troops, they might have recourse to 
General Gordon’s own recommendation 
and send out Turkish soldiers under 
British officers. He really could not 
understand how Ministers could go back 
on their own statements as the Prime 
Minister and the Secretary of State for 
War had done. Speaking at Bath, 
some few months ago, the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office (Sir Arthur 
Hayter) proclaimed that the Government 
were determined not to rest until our 
standard was placed on the ramparts of 
Khartoum, and until Gordon was either 
rescued or revenged. The noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for War, 
speaking only two months ago, said— 

“A lesson must be taught, not only to the 
people of Africa, but to the whole world, that 
the policy of the British Empire is not to be 
reversed by the single act of a traitor in Gene- 
ral Gordon’s camp. . . . We owe something to 
the people of Egypt, for whose affairs we are 
responsible, and can it be Ops that so 
great an encouragement could be given to the 
forces of anarchy, which are opposed to civili- 
zation as it exists in Egypt, without inflicting 
a heavy blow upon all the prospects of the 
regeneration of that country ? @ owe some- 
thing, not only to the people of Egypt, but also 
toe other Powers who have interests in Egypt. 
We owe something to our Ally, France, which 
has interests in Egypt. We owe something to 
our Mahommedan subjects. We also owe some- 
thing to our Indian Empire. What would the 
Mahommedans of that Empire think if they 
beheld the spectacle of British civilization re- 
tiring before a barbarous form of Mahomme- 
dan fanaticism? Then, we owe something to 
every one of our own Colonies which are 
brought into contact with savage races; and 
we owe something to every Colony in the world 
to which the name, the credit, and the honour 
of Englandare dear. . . . That wouldbe. ... 
a new departure and a new step of a momentous 
and most disgraceful character.”—(3 Hansard, 
[294] 1702-3.) 
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After that, he (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) 
failed to see how Ministers could again 
go back upon their declarations of a 
determination to establish a stable Go- 
vernment in the Soudan, and yet still 
retain Office. A new departure had 
been taken—a step of the most momen- 
tous and disgraceful character ; for the 
Government were reversing the policy 
which they announced but a short time 
time ago; and he was surprised that 
the noble Marquess could any longer 
retain his place among them. The 

licy of ‘‘seuttle” andof abandoning the 
ae to anarchy and slavery was, in 
the words of the noble Marquess, dis- 
graceful to the lowest degree, most 
humiliating, and cruelly unjust to the 
people of Egypt, who were left in a 
state of anarchy, and liable to be 
severely dealt with by the Mahdi or his 
chief officer, Osman Digna. We owed 
something to the Soudan, something to 
Egypt, and something to the Mahom- 
medan world; therefore we ought not 
to leave that country to the pande- 
monium we had inflicted upon it. Her 
Majesty’s Government had spent over 
£20,000,000 in Egypt and the Soudan, 
and they had made a needless sacrifice 
of something like 60,000 lives. They 
had thrown away every British interest, 
and sacrificed the rights of the people 
of Egypt by giving them up to a Mul- 
tiple Control, and now they found them- 
selves bound to submit to such a humi- 
liation as no Great Power had endured 
for many years. He could have imagined 
what would have happened if France 
had treated this country in the life of 
Lord Palmerston as she had treated it 
now. And now he would make a few 
observations upon a subject which was 
attracting universal interest at this 
moment. It was evident, from the 
statement of the Government to-night, 
that they had grasped at what they 
considered a settlement of the Afghan 
Question, which was extremely dis- 
creditable and humiliating to this coun- 
try, and which practically meant the 
surrender of all that they had been con- 
tending for during the last eight months; 
and he should be very much surprised 
if it did not lead to further compro- 
mises and concessions, without even in 
a minor degree contributing to the 
security of India, which it was the evi- 
dent intention of Russia to wrench from 


our grasp. The statement of the Prime 
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Minister showed that the Government 


had decided to put up with the affront 
offered to the Mission of Sir Peter 
Lumsden, whose work had been taken 
from him to be carried on by the feeble 
Cabinet in London, who did not even 
know the meaning of the arrangement 
into which they had entered. That 
Mission might as well never have gone 
to Central Asia, because its strongest 
recommendations had been despised. 
They had been kept waiting for six 
months for their Russian eagues, 
and now they were told that the deci- 
sion was to be taken out of their hands. 
He should be very much surprised if 
events did not show that the position of 
Penjdeh, which had obtained unusual 
importance by reason of the dispute 
between the two countries, was * 
doned to Russia. Was there ever an 
instance before of a Government being 
unable to inform the House of the mean- 
ing which they attached to the reference 
to which they had agreed? By their 
unwillingness to submit the action of 
the officers to trial, they were puttin 

Sir Peter Lumsden on the same lev 

as General Komaroff, whose action had 
been described by the Prime Minister 
as an unprovoked aggression. The Go- 
vernment had not actually considered 
the question whether the word ‘‘ Sove- 
reign”’ included the President of a 
Republic, as well as a Sovereign in the 
ordinary sense. He hoped the arrange- 
ment did not mean that the railway 
should not be completed to Candahar. 
There were three points which were 
essential for a due understanding of our 
position with regard to India and the 
Russian advance. The firs: was that 
the Russians had made up their minds 
and intended to have British India, if 
they could get it. That had been the 
aim of their policy for many years. 
There was no other object worthy of 
the immense efforts they had made in 
Central Asia. The corrupt and aggres- 
sive Russian bureaucracy looked upon 
India in much the same light as 
Blucher did upon London when riding 
through the streets, he exclaimed— 
‘‘Mein Gott, what a city to sack.” 
The second point was that British India 
could only be safeguarded by British 
courage, arms, and skill, and by kindly 
and resolute statesmanship. British 
India was only to be protected by Bri- 
tish pluck and British bayonets, and it 
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would be the height of folly to trust its 
defence on the Afghan Army. Great 
reliance was upon the friendship of 
Afghanistan. Its friendship was, no 
doubt, better than its enmity; but the 
Government which placed its confidence 
in the friendship of Afghanistan would 
be guilty of an act of gross folly. At 
any moment the Ruler might be bribed 
into the support of the Russian Power. 
The third point was, that both in a mili- 
tary and political point of view, it was 
absolutely nece: —in fact, vital—to 
keep the Russian Forces out of Herat, 
and, as far as possible, from the Indian 
Frontier. Placed near the Indian Fron- 
tier, Russia would be a al source 
of annoyance and danger to India. She 
would be able to intrigue in India, and 
however well we had governed that 
country, there were within it ambitions 
and dissatisfied feelings which would 
afford ample scope for Russian intrigue. 
If we allowed Russia to obtain a secure 
position on the range of hills which do- 
minated the Indus, she would be able 
to attack us whenever we were ham- 
ered by war. He did not say that our 
fine of defence ought to be at a great 
distance from India; but he did say that 
we ought to prevent the Russians from 
obtaining Herat. Herat would be a 
splendid base for accumulating Russian 
Forces for attacking India. The Go- 
vernment should therefore fortify Herat 
in the strongest possible manner, occupy 
it with British Forces, and make it a 
strong outpost of the Indian advance. 
Then came the great question of the 
ssion of Candahar. There was no 
doubt that Candahar should be turned 
into a fortress of the first class. It 
might be impossible just now to place 
an English garrison there; but, at all 
events, the Government were bound to 
complete the railway with the least pos- 
sible delay, and to make such an ar- 
rangement with the Ameer that, in a 
few days, a large number of troops 
could be conveyed to Candahar. They 
had been told that the abandonment of 
that place by Her Majesty’s Government 
secured to us the friendship of the Af- 
ghans; but it was ridiculous to suppose 
so, for, to his mind, it was the real cause 
of the present depressing war-cloud, 
and he would not recommend any Go- 
vernment to place reliance upon the 
friendship of the Afghans in the matter 
of the defence of our Indian Empire. 
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Had Her Majesty’s Government held 
Candahar, and completed the railway 
laid down by Lord Beaconsfield in the 
direction of that city, our position there 
would have been so superior that no 
Russian Force would have dared to ap- 
proach the Frontier of Afghanistan. The 
abandonment of Candahar was now cost- 
ing this country millions of pounds ; and 
as years went on it would cost England 
and India millions and or in ever- 
increasing proportion, unless we were 
prepared is abandon the most precious 
Dominions of the Crown. There was in 
this morning’s papers a very suggestive 
and, to some extent, painful warning 
from India. They were told how the 
people of that country were looking 
with anxiety to the position of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and how thay re- 
garded the question of Penjdeh as a 
very important one, from a mili 

point of view, for the protection of Af- 
ghanistan. In view of what had hap- 
pened, the future of Penjdeh, as bear- 
ing upon the defence of India, was re- 
garded as critical. Russia, in that part 
of the country, had committed a breach 
of faith, had invaded Afghanistan, had 
broken her solemn engagement of March 
17, and had attacked our allies, de- 
feated them, slaughtered them, and 
chased them from their possessions. All 
this had been done with a motive so ob- 
vious that no one but the craven occu- 
pants of the Ministerial Bench could 
possibly be blind to it. Russia had taken 
up her present position by fraud and 
force; and now Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had meanly accepted a miserable 
compromise, the meaning of which they 
did not know themselves, or, at all 
events, could not put into intelligible 
language. Now they saw that the 
Power which had been advancing thou- 
sands of miles, while this country had 
been stationary or retreating, had gained 
her point, and England had given way 
to Russia’s military power. A Russian 
newspaper spoke of the attack on Penj- 
deh as a happy accident which would 
neutralize the importance of the confer- 
ence between our Viceroy and the 
Ameer, and that view would be taken 
by the people of India. The facts worthy 
of our attention were that the Russians 
were in positions that dominated Herat, 
and which would be a splendid base for 
an attack on India, and that the Rus- 
sians had invaded Afghanistan and de- 
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feated our allies. For the past 20 years 
England had made no practical advance 
in Asia. Within that period Russia 
had pushed onwards hundreds of miles 
towards our Indiar Frontier across the 
Khanates of Central Asia, and from the 
Caspian Sea to Herat. We now stood 
at the very crisis of our fate. Within 
the next 12 months the future of our 
lendid and beneficent Empire in the 
t would have been decided. The de- 
cision rested now with the resolution of 
our statesmen and the courage of our 
people. It was for the English nation 
and their Leaders now to determine 
whether the 250,000,000 of their fellow- 
subjects in India, who now enjoyed 
peace, security, just laws, and 
government under the British flag 
should continue to prosper and progress, 
or be handed over to the blighting 
tyranny and extortion of the tyrant of 
Poland, the devastator of the Caucasus, 
and the butcher of the Turkomans, to 
the Ruler of a country which might be 
described as the scourge of humanity. 
The British interests involved in the re- 
tention of India were enormous and 
vital. An annual trade to the amount of 
over £100,000,000 depended upon it. 
Our whole Eastern commerce was at 
stake. Employment for hundreds of 
thousands of energetic Englishmen 
rested upon our Indian Empire. The 
cataclysm, financial and political, which 
the loss of India would cause to this 
country was too appalling for contem- 
plation. It would involve ruin to thou- 
sands of families; it would mean the 
reduction of our wage-fund by at least 
one-fourth. That was not a prospect 
which Englishmen could regard with 
equanimity. It would be worth under- 
taking almost any sacrifice and any 
effort to safeguard our precious Indian 
Empire. As he had said, there was 
only one way in which India could be 
protected, and that was by British bayo- 
nets in sufficient force, backed up and 
directed by vigilant and resolute states- 
manship. Do not let the Government 
be led away by the desire to patch up 
an arrangement, in view of a General 
Election, to agree to sucha surrender as 
had been indicated that evening. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the 
noble Lord who commenced the debate 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) in his speech 
protested against the Prime Minister 


having deprecated the Vote of Credit as | 
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being a somewhat doubtful and ques- 
tionable occasion for entering upon the 
general policy of the Government. He 
(Mr. Trevelyan) was bound to say that 
the speech of the noble Lord, interesting 
though it was, did not disprove the 
dictum of the Prime Minister, and the 
speech of the hon. Member who had just 
sat down (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) von- 
firmed that dictum. If those two 
speeches were directed to a practical 
issue, their object must be opposition to 
the Vote of Credit ; and yet, if that was 
the noble Lord’s object, why did he lay 
before the House, in such stirring terms, 
the extraordinary danger of trusting 
Russia and the extremely unprincipled 
character of Russian proceedings? for, 
if all that was true, was it the object of 
the noble Lord to say this was not the 
time for asking for an exceptional Vote 
to strengthen the naval and military 
preparations of the country? If the 
noble Lord seriously meant that Russia 
was a nation with which this country 
ought not to treat then he (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) deliberately took issue, and said 
that was not the sort of language which 
ought to be used. There were such ad- 
jectives as ‘‘ black” and such nouns as 
‘* falsehood ;”” and the noble Lord talked 
of Russia as the enemy of our country, 
and of a series of pledges readily given 
and deliberately broken. The noble 
Lord used words the only result of which 
must be to inflame the feelings of two 
nations which, in the interests of this 
country, in the interests of Europe, and 
in the interest of the civilized and un- 
civilized world, it would only be too 
well if they now could meet together on 
honourable terms. The noble Lord en- 
tered into an account of the short- 
comings of Russia; but he would only 
follow him in respect of the Corre- 
spondence between Prince Gortschakoff 
and Lord Clarendon ; and he said that 
Correspondence contained pledges which 
Russia had broken by its recent conduct. 
The essence of the Correspondence be- 
tween Lord Clarendon and Prince Gort- 
schakoff, to which the noble Lord al- 
luded, consisted in the general descrip- 
tion of a Frontier by the British Govern- 
ment. That Frontier was undoubtedly 
a Frontier which, in a general way, the 
English and Indian Government had 
had in their minds for a long time, and 
equally certain was it that it was a 
frontier which the Russian Government 
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had in their minds in a general way. 
But it was also equally certain that the 
Russian Government had never had in 
their minds any accurate definition of 
the Frontier; and the eh wow of the 
resent situation, to be weighed against 
its many disadvantages, was that there 
was a golden opportunity of settling 
that question once for all,and the Frontier 
separating the two countries once de- 
fined would place England and Russia 
in such a position that neither country 
could, by a square yard, transgress those 
boundaries without committing a wrong 
against the other in the face of the 
world. If there was anyone who ought 
to subscribe to that doctrine of his it 
was the noble Lord, because the noble 
Lord told them he was not prepared to 
say that they were engaged in a worthy 
quarrel, if they were to fight over a few 
miles of barren desert, or over the 
question of which of two barbarian 
Chieftains (meaning by that the Czar of 
Russia or the Ameer of Afghanistan) 
wasright in the course which his Generals 
had taken in an obscure affray. The 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), referring to the delimita- 
tion of Afghanistan, took exception to 
the fact of theirundertaking to guarantee 
the whole of that country to Abdur- 
rahman Khan. The hon. Member said 
that from that guarantee Herat should 
be specially excepted; but he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) maintained against the hon. 
Member’s criticism that they were abso- 
lutely bound to guarantee Herat, just 
as they were bound to guarantee the 
rest of Afghanistan. At the moment 
when they entered into the guarantee, 
Afghanistan was, as a State, in great dis- 
tress. There was a rival to the Ameer, 
and he was in possession of Herat; but 
none the less was Herat a portion of the 
old country, so to speak, of Afghanistan ; 
and it was quite plain that the Ameer 
would have a very serious cause of 
complaint against them if, when his 
affairs were settled and he claimed the 
advantage of their guarantee of Af- 
ghanistan, they refused to include in 
it Herat. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton spoke of the Afghans as being 
turbuient and unreliable; and that 
raised the real question-of whether or 
not they were at that moment at issue 
merely as to some few miles of barren 
desert. He (Mr. Trevelyan) said they 
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tion—namely, whether England and 
Russia in Asia were to be co-terminous, 
or whether they were to have another 
country between them. He could quite 
understand the argument that it might 
be better that the two countries should 
be co-terminous, putting aside the diffi- 
culties of arriving at that state of things ; 
but if they were not to be so, and were 
to have another country between them, 
what sort of acountry would they like to 
have? Would they like to have an 
unwarlike country with fertile plains— 
a country the diplomatically intriguing 
Natives of which were always anxious 
to be dragged inthe waké of some larger 
Power; or would they’ rather have a 
country the Natives of which, as the 
hon. Member said, were turbulent and 
unreliable, but to be relied upon only 
in this—that they always hated and 
attacked the invader for the time being ? 
The latter was the peculiar character of 
the Afghans, and that was the reason 
why, if they were to act, as the phrase 
was, as a buffer between two such 
Powers as England and Russia, as in 
the old days the high-spirited Swiss acted 
as a buffer betweenthe House of Austria 
and the House of France—that was the 
reason why, in order to preserve the 
status quo, it was desirable to make such 
diplomatic efforts as the Government 
were making, and why the House should 
be asked to back up those efforts by 
rapidly passing the Vote of Credit in 
the confidence which he believed the 
House felt that it would be rightly used. 
The noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock went into an interesting account of 
the advances of Russia in Central Asia ; 
and in listening to that account he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) was rather anxious to know 
what deduction the noble Lord would 
draw from it. If he drew from it the 
deduction that the Liberal Government 
before the present one, that the Con- 
servative Government which intervened, 
or that the Liberal Government now in 
power ought to have gone to war with 
Russia in Central Asia, or for Central 
Asia, he entirely differed from him. It 
was after the Russian advances which 
the noble Lord had described that Lord 
Salisbury made use of the memorable 
expression as to reading history with 
the help of large maps; and it was 
after the most important of those ad- 
vances that Lord Beaconsfield, during 
the existence of his Ministry, said that 
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he was not of that school which viewed 
the advances of Russia in Central Asia 
as some le did; that Asia was large 
enough for the working out of the des- 
tinies both of England and of Russia; 
that, so far from looking with alarm 
upon it, hedid not seewhy Russia should 
not conquer Tartary as England had 
conquered India, and that he only 
wished that the people of Tartary 
would gain as much advantage from 
being conquered by Russia as the 
people of India had gained from being 
conquered by this country. That was 
spoken long after the advance upon 
Khokhand. Those words of Lord Bea- 
consfield were, he believed, words of 
high wisdom; and if the English Go- 
vernment had listened to the well-meant 
but frightfully dangerous advice that 
was offered to it, the calamities in which 
they would have been involved would, 
he believed, have been far greater than 
any that had ever befallen the nation. 
The noble Lord had spoken of his visit 
to India and of his interest in that 
country. He (Mr. Trevelyan) himself 
boasted the same interest in India as the 
noble Lord felt. He hardly ever, in- 
deed, had India out of his mind; and if 
they lost India he did not know that he 
should much care to be an Englishman. 
But if there was one prospect more than 
another that filled him with dread and 
horror, it would be that they should 
advance a British and Native Army 
from the Frontier of India into Tur- 
kestan, 1,200 miles; to advance it from 
those cireumstances in which it could 
fight with military advantage into a 
country into which Russia could bring 
many more troops than we could do; 
because then, if disasters happened, a 
temptation might be offered to every- 
thing that was hostile to our power in 
India that could not be resisted, and, 
instead of defending India, we should 
run the greatest risk of losing it. The 
noble Lord did not approve of the man- 
ner in which the Government endea- 
voured to check Russia and to protect 
India, and the noble Lord himself men- 
tioned three means of doing that. The 
first means that he named was alliances. 
Well, they had got the only ally who 
was of value on the spot. They had the 
alliance of Afghanistan, and he could 
not see — ae an hon. Member 
sitting on the Benches opposite to charge 
them with having caghoael the alliance 
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of Afghanistan, because, although he 
(Mr. Trevelyan) did not wish to make 
that a Party debate, he must remind 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that the prin- 
cipal objection entertained, rightly or 
wrongly, by their opponents to their 
policy in Afghanistan was that it alien- 
ated the Afghans as allies. The hon. 
Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bart- 
lett) talked of the fatal abandonment of 
Candahar; but where, he should like 
to know, would they be at this moment 
if they had not left Candahar? They 
would have had an immense line of 
communication to keep open, and they 
would have had on the flank of that 
line, constantly makingirruptionsagainst 
it, the most formidable guerilla enemy 
that they could find, he supposed, in 
Asia. For what was the character of 
guerilla forces? They might not be 
very formidable in pitched battles; but 
they were men who, after months and 
years of fighting, still continued carry- 
ing on warfare when their foes were 
tired. With regard to the Colonies, the 
noble Lord had said that we should con- 
ciliate them ; but if he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
were to admit that they were guilty of 
all the shortcomings with which hon. 
Members opposite charged them, he 
would only exaggerate the loyalty of 
those Colonies who had declared that 
not only upon their own shores, but 
wherever the flag of England waved and 
the interests of this country were con- 
cerned, they would stand by us to the 
last man. The third methed which the 
noble Lord had mentioned for defeating 
Russian aggression had been that we 
should also conciliate India. Although 
he had been very glad to hear those 
sentiments expressed by the noble Lord, 
he thought the picture he had given of 
the feeling in India was ill-timed and 
entirely overdrawn. He did not believe 
that the Indian Army or the Indian 
Princes were specially discontented now. 
On the contrary, he believed that during 
the last four years more had been done 
to conciliate Native feeling in India than 
had, perhaps, been done in any eight, 
or 10, or 12 years preceding; and if 
hon. Members would read the recent 
accounts of the loyalty of Native feel- 
ing, they would have to allow that it 
must be a most singular policy which, 
whilst unsound in itself, had produced 
such satisfactory results. It was all 
very well for the hon. Member for Eye 
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to speak as he had done; they knew 
pretty well what he meant, and they knew 

retty well what the noble Lord meant ; 
Bat what he wanted to know was this— 
what did hon. and right hon. Members 
opposite mean to do on this occasion ? 
He had listened with at interest to 
the speech of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope), and he 
had been much struck by one sentence 
in which the hon. Member had said that 
the first time the British Government 
had shown symptoms of resolution the 
Russian Government had shown symp- 
toms of concession. That he interpreted 
to mean that as soon as the Russian Go- 
vernment had seen on Monday last that 
this country was united, and that no 
Party spirit entered into their feelings 
on this question, that they were one 
nation and one Parliament, that then 
they had known that the time had come 
to make up their minds, and that there 
was a more satisfactory temper existing 
among them than some people in this 
country had feared. At that critical mo- 
ment were hon. Gentlemen opposite now 
going to undo that good work? The 
hon. Member had said that the people 
of Central Asia did not understand this 
delay on the part of the Government. 
He (Mr. Trevelyan) thought that the 
— of Central Asia and of Central 

urope too, and of all the capitals of 
. Europe, would not understand the delay 
in carrying the later stages of this Vote, 
on which there had been so great an 
unanimity at an earlierstage. The hon. 
Member had spoken of putting gallant 
officers on their trial. He could not 
think that the hon. Member referred to 
Sir Peter Lumsden. Sir Peter Lumsden 
had not been in command of the Afghan 
Forces. What the hon. Member meant 
was, that the matter was between the 
two Governments, and not that it was 
between the servant of one Government 
and the servant of the other. In using 
those words, the hon. Member had not 
the slightest intention of conveying any 
reflection upon those officers who were 
at this moment with the Delimitation 
Commission. [‘* Hear, hear!”] He was 
glad that the hon. Member accepted that 
interpretation. What was the meaning 
of arbitration? It meant that people 
arbitrated instead of going to war; that 
arbitration stood in place of that which 
was litigation between nations. As to 
the question who was to enforce the 
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result of this arbitration, he took it that 
when two nations to refer a 
question to arbitration, it meant that 
they were prepared to put that in the 
place of a more barbarous and fierce 
mode of settling the difficulty. He 
thought that he had gone through all 
the practical arguments which had been 
brought before them that night, and he 
would conclude by referring to the 
closing words of the noble Lord and the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire. The 
noble Lord had said that they were to 
keep two things in memory; one was 
the previous actions and the probable 
policy of Russia, and the other was the 
welfare of India. The Government un- 
doubtedly felt at this critical moment 
that in what was going on now they had 
to take into consideration the fact of 
Russia being a formidable and advancing 
Power in Asia; and most assuredly in 
what they were doing now they should 
be acting not only in the interests of 
this country, but perhaps even more— 
trying to do their best for India. The 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire had 
wound up by saying that the only way 
by which they could protect the interests 
of this great country and of India was 
by adopting a firm resolution and taking 
up a definite policy. They had been 
told that they had adopted a different 
policy in 1878. He should not make 
any unbecoming allusion to the policy 
of this country in 1878; but it must be 
remembered that in 1878, to a very 
great extent, they on that side differed 
from the objects of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, and they had explained in their 
speeches at the time how they differed. 
But he was certain that right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite did not differ from the 
present Government in their object, 
which was this. There was avery grave 
crisis on the Indian Frontier. Two 
armies were close to each other. The 
peace of the Frontier was very seriously 
threatened, and if the peace of the 
Frontier were broken the peace of very 
much more than the Afghan Frontier 
would be in very great danger. The 
object of the Government was to bring 
that state of things to an end at the 
moment, and to establish there a certain 
defined line which neither could pass 
without knowing that in passing it they 
were doing wrong, not only in the face 
of his immediate neighbour, but in the 
eyes of the whole world. That Frontier 
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had not yet been defined and laid down 
in such a manner that it could not be 
mistaken; but under Providence he. 
trusted and believed that if this nation 
were firm and cool and conciliatory—but 
not more conciliatory than it was firm— 
that result would be produced, and 
would be of the greatest benefit to 
India. He trusted and believed that 
the result of such a settlement would be 
in every way satisfactory. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down (Mr. Trevelyan) had congratulated 
himself on having replied to all the argu- 
ments advanced from the other side of 
the House, either by the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), or by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope). He (Mr. A. J. Balfour) did 
not think that those who had been in the 
House during those speeches would join 
the right hon. Gentleman in his congra- 
tulations. The right hon. Gentleman 
had dilated upon the weakness of the 
noble Lord’s military strategy ; whereas 
the noble Lord had not said a word with 
respect to military matters. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that he would 
not follow the noble Lord through his 
account of the Russian advances for the 
last 25 years, with one exception— 
namely, the arrangement between Prince 
Gortschakoff and Lord Granville in 1873 
—and the right hon. Gentleman had 
actually asked the House to believe that 
the arrangement then come to as to the 
borders of Afghanistan was not a definite 
one; but if the right hon. Gentleman 
took the trouble to refer to Lord Gran- 
ville’s letter, he would see that Lord 
Granville had in the most elaborate 
manner fixed the Frontier. The right 
hon. Gentleman had dilated upon the 
merits of Afghanistan as a most im- 
portant buffer between England and 
Russia, and had compared its position 
to that which Switzerland once occupied 
between France and Austria. But he 
appeared to forget that Switzerland was 
an independent State in which neither 
France nor Austria had any rights of in- 
terference, or any share in the direction 
of its foreign policy. But was that the 
position which the right hon. Gentleman 
wanted Afghanistan to occupy between 
England and Russia? Did he desire that 
England should have no more rights in 
directing the foreign policy of Afghanistan 
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than Russia? If that were his desire, 
he could only say two things—firstly, 
that he had abandoned absolutely the 
position taken up by every other Go- 
vernment on this question, whether 
Liberal or Conservative ; and, secondly, 
that such an Afghanistan, so far from 
being a buffer between England and 
Russia, would be a standing menace to 
our Indian Provirces. The right hon. 
Gentleman had informed them that a war 
with Russia in Asia could scarcely be suc- 
cessfully conducted, so that it appeared 
that they were to understand that his Go- 
vernment were coming down tothe House 
and asking them to entrust them with 
£11,000,000, telling them at the same 
time that, if those £11,000,000 were to 
be used for war, that war must end in 
disaster. Of that sum they were now 
asked to vote together about £6,500,000 
for war preparations and £4,500,000 for 
the Soudan. Those £4,500,000 were ab- 
solutely wasted ; not a single result of 
any sort or kind or description would 
remain from that part of the expenditure, 
except the butchery of a certain number 
of Arabs and the loss of a certain num- 
ber of English lives. However ready 
they might be to grant the money for 
war preparations without objections, it 
was impossible to allow Supplies for the 
Soudan to be taken without severe 
criticism. He should, therefore, have 
thought that it would have been tothe | 
interest of Her Majesty’s Government 
to do what the Conservative Party asked 
them to do, and divide the Vote into 
two, for they must be aware that if they 
lumped together Supplies demanded for 
such very different objects they would 
inevitably force upon the world the con- 
viction that in the policy which this 
money was to further the Government 
were not supported by a unanimous 
Parliament. He trusted that these ne- 
gotiations and this expenditure wouldend 
in a settled and durable peace —a 
peace settled on such terms that it 
would not be in the power of any un- 
scrupulous Russian Government, if un- 
scrupulous Russian Governments existed, 
or any undiseiplined and disobedient 
Russian Commanders, if such existed, 
to disturb, when it suited them, the 
tranquillity of India and of Europe, and 
compel whatever Government might be 
in power to come down to the House of 
Commons and ask this country suddenly 
toimpose great sacrifices upon itself. That 
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was the kind of peuce which they asked 
to be established; and he wanted to 
know whether the peace, the outlines of 
which had been sketched out to them by 
the Government, was or was not likely 
to be a peace of that kind? He hadno 
desire to say hard words about Russia. 
It might be all his noble Friend (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) had said it was, or, 
on the other hand, it might be all the 
Prime Minister had said it was in 1876. 
Whether Russia were honest ordishonest, 
the fact came out clearly and obviously 
that, whatever the motive or the cause 
might be, there was no more certain 
sign of an approaching Russian advance 
than a formal announcement by the Rus- 
sian Government that no advance was 
intended. There was a curious corre- 
spondence between the policy of Eng- 
land and the policy of Russia; they 
appeared exactly to fit in with one 
another; because, whereas the plan of 
the Russian Government was always 
to make a declaration which they pro- 
ceeded to break, the plan of the English 
Government was to make a demand 
which they proceeded to withdraw The 
permanent peace which those on his side 
of the House desired must be made more 


difficult by anything in the nature of a 


surrender. Whether the battle-ground 
that now presented itself was a good 
one or not, it was the one deliberately 
chosen by the Government, and it was 
to that battle-ground the Indians would 
look ; and if the Government now made 
any settlement which resulted in any 
district which they claimed as belonging 
to Afghanistan being given up to Russia, 
they would undoubtedly suffer in the 
eyes of all India, of all Afghanistan, 
and of all Europe for the loss of prestige 
which followed a great diplomatic defeat. 
He feared that, in the announcement 
made with respect to Russia and Af. 
ghanistan, the Government had added, 
or were about to add, one more to the 
many dishonourable retreats which they 
had forced upon the country during the 
nee few years. Oheap dishonour might 

e tolerable; but he could not believe 
that the country would find tolerable a 
dishonour which cost £11,000,000. The 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down reproached the Opposition for 
their action that night ; because, he said, 
it destroyed that appearance of unani- 
mity which the action of the preceding 
Monday had produced. In defending 
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the honour of the country he (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) believed they would be one 
House and one nation; and if that 
night were a contrast to the last occasion 
on which the Vote was discussed, it was 
because, on the last occasion, they 
thought the Government had, for once, 
adopted a dignified and decided policy, 
and were about, for once, to shake them- 
selves free from their old habits and in- 
veterate traditions. If that night they 
were bound to divide the House it 
was because the results of the cross- 
examination to which Ministers were 
subjected at Question time was such as 
to convince them that in those re en 
tions they had been deceived, and that 
they could no longer entrust to the | 
occupants of the Treasury Bench the 
honour of this country or the safety of 
the Indian Empire. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The evening is 
now fast advancing, and I think it may 
be for the convenience of the House that 
we should know what is to be the end 
and what is to be the upshot of this de- 
bate here. No declaration has been 
made of opposition to the Vote that is 
before us; at the same time, nothing 
has been said which would justify me 
in concluding that there should be no 
such opposition. The debate has been 
one of a somewhat unusual character, 
not sought by us—I may say not ex- 
pected by us. The time for debating a 
subject of this kind, the time for bring- 
ing to trial the conduct of the Govern- 
ment—if so much as a show of im- 
partiality is to be preserved—is when 
the information bearing upon the case is 
before the House. But Gentlemen like 
my hon. Friend who has just sat down 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) feel no difficulties 
whatever from the absence of informa- 
tion. Their course is so easy in al- 
leging that upon every occasion the Go- 
vernment has been wrong, and that 
upon this occasion it is wrong again, 
that, of course, to persons whose mental 
proclivities are thus directed, and who 
ean arrive at their conclusions and 
give their verdict without the evidence, 
there is an immense satisfaction in get- 
ting rid of all the difficulties which the 
examination of the evidence involves in 
being free from all the responsibilities 
under which Ministers lie, and in having 
one planned formula, described by the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down, 
of universal condemnation of what has 
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been done by the Government. The 
hon. Gentleman differs entirely from the 
estimate which I certainly had formed 
of the speech of my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter (Mr. Trevelyan). For my own 
part, I am perfectly satisfied with the 
manner in which my right hon. Friend 
answered the ents of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
and dn hen, Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. E. Stanhope). The angry 
attempt which the hon. Member who 
has just sat down has made to impeach 
the sufficiency of that speech of my right 
hon. Friend has totally failed, because 
the only point he made was to ascribe 
to my right hon. Friend an argument 
which he had never used. The hon. 
Member said that my right hon. Friend’s 
contention was this—that whatever dip- 
lomatic agreements were forced upon us 
by Russia we must accept; and why? 
Because he said my right hon. Friend 
had stated that to march an English 
Army 500 or 600 miles beyond the 
Indian Frontier would be disastrous. 
My right hon. Friend nowhere said that 
~ British means of action were con- 
ned to a mode of proceeding so extreme, 
and he did not gle the smallest colour 
to the argument imputed to him by the 
hon. Member. Why does the hon. Mem- 
ber say that the Government have aban- 
doned the grounds upon which they 
were proceeding on Monday last, when 
he says, by a wonderful exercise of 
charity, he did stretch his understand- 
ing to the belief that for once we might 
have been right? It is not for me to 
enter upon that question, because I 
should be doing wrong if I attempted 
to make a mere verbal explanation pass 
current in this House as a sufficient 
und for our action. For the present 
will only say that there is not the 
smallest evidence, either in the posses- 
sion of the hon. Gentleman or of the 
House, of our having altered our minds 
in one single particular since the Go- 
vernment, in my unworthy person, ad- 
dressed the House on Monday last, when 
the hon. Gentleman says he believed 
that for once we might have been right. 
I hope we are still in a position to de- 
serve the approval of the hon. Gentle- 
man. The hon. Gentleman says that 
what he wants is to have a final and 
permanent peace, and he is not prepared 
to be content with us unless we give him 
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a final and permanent peace. Those are 
rather hard terms. I never heard, in 
politics, any mode by which, when a 
diplomatic difference arises, it is pos- 
sible absolutely to guarantee permanent 
peace, except when one of the Parties is 
strong enough not only to subdue, but 
to annihilate the other. What he may 
fairly expect from the Government, and 
what I think the Government have 
laboured for, and not without effect, is 
that we should adopt the best means 
which, humanly speaking, are inthe power 
of statesmen to adopt towards the estab- 
lishment of a final and permanent peace. 
What are we doing? We are endea- 
vouring to obtain, and I trust we shall 
obtain—although I do not think that 
the speeches of the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite and of those who sit near him 
will help us much to obtain—I trust we 
shall, notwithstanding those speeches, 
obtain the delimitation of an understood 
and definite Frontier. The hon. Gentle- 
man says that there is a Frontier already. 
There is no Frontier definite in this sense 
— in the only sense worth having — 
namely, that it has been traced out upon 
the ground, so that consequently you 
are in a condition to say—‘‘ By passing 
beyond that Frontier you have broken 
the convenant.” It is perfectly true that 
in a despatch of my noble Friend (Earl 
Granville), dated some considerable time 
back, certain Provinces are mentioned, 
which Provincesare assigned territorially 
to a particular jurisdictior. But those 
Provinces in Central Asia, what are 
they? Why, Sir, the Central part of 
Asia, not more than one generation ago, 
was totally unknown to the mass of 
mankind, and even to geographers; and 
even now, when we speak of Provinces 
in Central Asia, we do not speak of them 
as we would of any country in Europe, 
or even Provinces in India. You must 
have absolute delimitation. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is in 
the despatch of Lord Granville absolute 
delimitation. 

Mrz. GLADSTONE: I entirely join 
issue with the hon. Gentleman. Where 
are the terms ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
If the right hon. Gentleman will permit 
me I will read them. I can only do it 
by the courtesy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. There is the absolute delimitation 
of the Frontier of Afghanistan which I 
did not like to trouble the House with 
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this afternoon. There are four sw 
graphs in the despatch of Earl 
ville to Lord Augustus Loftus. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What is the 
date ? 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The date is October 17th, 1872. That 
despatch states— 

‘For your Excellency’s more complete in- 
formation I state the territories and boundaries 
which Her Majesty’s Government consider as 
fully belonging to the Ameer of Cabul, viz.:— 
() Badakshan, with its independent district 

akhan, from the Sarikal (Woods Lake) on 
the east to the junction of the Kokcha river 
with the Oxus (or Penjdeh), forming the 
northern boundary of this Afghan province 
throughout its entire extent. (2.) Afghan 
Turkestan, comprising the districts of Kunduz, 
Khulm, and , the northern boundary of 
which would be the line of the Oxus trom the 
junction of the Kokcha river to the post of the 

hojah Saleh, inclusive, on the high road from 
Bo to Balkh. Nothing to be claimed by 
the Afghan Ameer on the left bank of the Oxus 
below jah. Saleh. (3.) The internal districts 
of Aksha, ipool, Maimenat, Shipperjan, and 
Andkoi, the latter of which would be the ex- 
treme Afghan frontier ion to the north- 
west, the desert ayant belonging to indepen- 
dent tribes of Turcomans. (4.) The western 
Afghan frontier between the dependencies of 
Herat and those of the Persian province of 
—- is well known, and need not here be 
e! Naa 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am obliged to 
the noble Lord for saving me the trouble 
of inflicting upon the House the four 
paragraphs he had just read. It is those 
our ame ay that Imean. I putout 
of view the first and the second para- 
graphs. [An hon. Memser: Oh, oh!] 

ees the hon. Gentleman who has in- 
terrupted me know anything of the sub- 
ject? The first and second paragraphs 
have reference to parts of the country 
which are not now in question. That, 
I suppose, is a reason for putting them 
out of view. What does the fourth 
paragraph say? That the Western 
Afghan Frontier is to be between the 
Dependencies of Herat and those of the 
Persian Province of Khorassan. Where 
is the delimitation of the Dependencies of 
Herat, and who knows what are the De- 
pendencies of the Provinceof Khorassan? 
What is the authoritative document to 
which reference can be made, when youare 
about to call another Power to account, 
and perhaps to subject it to war, for not 
having fulfilled its obligation? Then, 
the third paragraph which the noble 
Lord read has reference to the internal 
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Shipperjan, and Andkoi, whereas my 
argument had been that the districts 
were mentioned in the engagements, 
but that the mention of those districts 
was perfectly insufficient, because of 
those districts no legal, no historical, 
no conventional definition exists. There- 
fore, I go back to my point, and I say 
that there is nowno Frontier of a definite 
character with regard to which one 
Power can bring another Power to ac- 
count, and, bringing it to account, can 
require and exact of it the performance 
of a binding engagement. T think that 
it is a part of the wisdom of the states- 
man to endeavour to substitute a defi- 
nite and carefully-traced Frontier for 
those vague and practically unintelligible 
statements, which are referable to no 
historical and no legal standard. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: It 
is Lord Granville’s own despatch. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly ; and 
what was Lord Granville engaged in? 
He was engaged in a preliminary pro- 
cess in connection with a most useful and 
important policy—namely, to obtain 
from Rusdia, where formerly there was 
no acknowledgment whatever, those 
general acknowledgments which, in the 
absence of anything more definite, 
would, at least, afford a general indica- 
tion of the views of that Power. It ap- 
pears to me that that is an ample justi- 
fication of Lord Granville’s despatch, 
and at the same time a perfect proof 
that it had nothing whatever to do with 
the question now before us, and does 
not, in the slightest degree, disprove the 
necessity of what we are now about. 
What is the doctrine of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Hertford (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour), who has come down 
here to instruct us in so high a tone 
and from so lofty a position ? The hon. 
Gentleman says there was a Frontier al- 
ready established from Sarakhs to 
Khojah Saleh, and that we ought to 
have adhered to it, and to have com- 
pelled the Russians to adhere to it, and 
that if the Russians had refused to ad- 
here to that Frontier, we ought to have 
held ourselves justified in resorting to 
measures of force. That is the doctrine 
of the hon. Member for Hertford. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I distinctly heard 
the hon. Member say that there was a 
Frontier to which we ought to have ad- 
hered exactly. If I have not stated 
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accurately the Frontier which he meant, 
let the hon. Member correct my state- 
ment. 

Mr, ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 
Boundary Commission. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I was not re- 
ferring to the hon. Member. We are 
not always bound to speak to the hon. 
Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bart- 
lett). There are a great many occasions 
—perhaps, even to satiety—when we 
are; but at some times I may, I hope, 
claim the right of referring to another 
speaker. he hon. Gentleman the 

ember for Hertford distinctly referred 
to another Frontier, and charged it upon 
us that we were abandoning territory 
which was secured to Afghanistan, if 
we had that Frontier. It was the foun- 
dation of his whole indictment against 
the Government. It was this abandon- 
ment of territory already secured to us 
which he said would be fatal to us in 
our predominance in India, and to our 
character and reputation generally—if, 
indeed, we had any left, for, in the 
view of the hon. Gentleman, what re- 
mains of our character and reputation 
is hardly worth considering. Now, Sir, 
I want to know whether the hon. Gen- 
tleman is really serious? He has got 
this Frontier of his own, and he says— 
“You are not justified in agreeing, on 
any terms, to any Frontier short of that.” 
I believe I am representing the hon. 
Gentleman Perdis. , 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What I said 
was that we should entirely lose prestige 
in India by giving up land which we 
foolishly or not foolish y—I did not say 
which—had undoubtedly claimed for 
Afghanistan. 

rn. GLADSTONE: Then what does 
the hon. Member recommend? Does 
he recommend us to give it up, or does 
he not? His speech was perfectly dis- 
tinct, and it was to the effect that we 
should not give it up. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should not 
give it up by arbitration. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then let the 
hon. Gentleman, if he likes, make a 
Motion, impugning our proposal refer- 
ring to arbitration what the Russian 
Government have agreed to refer to 
arbitration, and we will meet him on 
that ground. He has been encouraging 
us strongly in his speech to adhere to 
his supposititious Frontier. Well, Sir, it 
is useless to ask whether that Frontier 
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was wisely claimed or not. What the 
hon. Member insisted upon is that the 
effect of not adhering to it will be 
ruinous. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Very serious. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Only very se- 
rious? We were to lose our character 
in India—and I go a ne way with 
him in thinking that the maintenance 
of our repute in India is a great strength, 
though I think that justice and equity 
are the instruments by which we should 
maintain it; but what I want to point 
out is this—the unwisdom, if I may 
venture to say so, of my hon. Friend in 
determining to settle all this question, 
spurred on by his animosity against the 
Government, in the absence of the 
Papers which will give him informa- 
tion. Observe what he has recommended. 
He recommends that we should adhere 
to this advanced Frontier in all circum- 
stances. Suppose he were to find that 
the Ameer of Afghanistan himself was 
not in favour of adhering to it. ThenI 
understand my hon. Friend to hold that 
it is the duty of this country, if need be 
by force—by policy in the first instance, 
but if need be by force—to claim for 
Afghanistan that which, on the suppo- 
sition I have made—I am arguing en- 
tirely upon an hypothesis—[ Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr: Hear, hear!|—I am propos- 
ing to bring the hypothesis to a test of 
facts when the Papers are produced, 
whereas my hon. Friend’s contention is 
that you ought to decide the matter 
without knowing anything; about the 
facts. His contention is that we are 
bound to claim for Afghanistan a terri- 
tory even though the Ameer might not 
claim it, even though he might, by the 
hypothesis, desire to be rid of it. Can 
the hon. Member be serious in thinking 
that upon a basis such as that the —_ 
of this country would condemn the Go- 
vernment? Sir, I am afraid that I shall 
not carry the assent of my hon. Friend 
to another proposition I am about to 
make. I have said that it appeared to 
me that we were bound to labour for a 
stable and permanent peace by the es- 
tablishment, as one means of peace, of 
a definite and solemn covenant as to.a 
Frontier capable of being traced and 
defined, which does not now exist. I 
do not appear to have the assent of my 
hon. Friend to that. There is another 
argument we ought to bear in mind, 
and to which I am afraid I shall not 
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have his assent either; and it is that we 
can only secure a definite and solid 
ce by the establishment of good re- 
aro with Afghanistan, by respecting 
their independence, and the independ- 
ence of the country, by consulting their 
feelings, and by observing towards 
them the strictest relations of honour. 
This is the purpose which we have 
borne in mind, and shall bear in 
mind, and which we think, in all 
the difficulties of the case, to be a 
capital instrument towards procuring a 
definite and sound peace. With regard 
to the previous speeches of this evening, 
I am quite content to fall back upon the 
speech of my right hon. Friend the 
’ Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; 
and, therefore, I shall not refer to some 
ints which I confess appear to me to 
5 extremely difficult points in the 
speech of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). What I wish to do at the 
present moment is this—to point out to 
the House that, in our judgment, if they 
will allow me to say so, it would be a 
wise course if they will be disposed to go 
forward and sanction to-night the Vote 
for which we asked on Monday last. 
[ Cries of ‘‘No!”] I respectfully claim it 
as my right and my duty to point out 
why it appears to me that that course 
ought to be taken. I may observe that 
until this Vote is reported we have not 
obtained the authority of the House of 
Commons to spend the money which it 
embraces. The Vote of the Committee 
is only a preliminary proceeding. I 
cannot say how much I was gratified by 
the unanimity and rapidity with which 
it was granted. I did not entirely ex- 
ect what has happened this evening ; 
Put, at any rate, in addressing the ma- 
jority of the House I must observe that 
in order to make the proceeding regular, 
and to enable us to spend this large sum 
of money, it is absolutely necessary that 
the House should give its sanction to 
the Vote of Credit which has been passed. 
We have no title, so far as my recollec- 
tion goes—and I do not expect to be 
contradicted—to spend any part of the 
Vote of Credit until it has been reported 
to the House. This is the Vote which 
we were to have disposed of on Thurs- 
day night, had not circumstances, en- 
tirely accidental, |prevented us from 
reaching this discussion on that evening. 
With respeet to the policy of the Go- 
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vernment, I cannot imagine the House 
to be so weak as to suppose that I should 
gain any advantage by attempting to 
flinch from a discussion of that policy; 
but I do put it confidently to the House, 
whatever the Vote may be, that though 
strong opinions may be pronounced and 
strong feeling manifested, no real pro- 
gress can be made until the course of 
these negotiations is before them, to- 
gether with their results. But I will 
venture to say this—as such severe con- 
demnation has been so unhesitatingly 
pronounced—that I entertain the most 
undoubted assurance that when our case 
is before the country, and when the 
authentic Papers are produced, the opi- 
nion of the country will be that we have 
faithfully discharged our duties as Mi- 
nisters of the Crown, bound to study the 
more and interests ft, the nation. 
That is my anticipation. Iam speakin 

only for myself. Pith ard to saa 
of the sentences of reprobation which 
have been sate ba 4 upon us this 
evening, the state of the case with re- 
gard to the Vote is, I admit, in some 
respects, peculiar. It has no effect until 
it is reported, and until we obtain the 
sanction of the House to spend a portion 
—I am afraid a large portion—of the 
money expressed in it. We asked for 
this Vote at a time when the circum- 
stances of the case were in a certain de- 
gree, menacing. in themselves. We 
stated that there was a case for pre- 
paration. That was the basis upon 
which our application for the Vote was 
founded. These preparations were pro- 
ceedings on both sides. That is a matter 
of notoriety. I am not aware that, so 
far as Russia is concerned, any change 
has taken place, nor should I think that 
we were in the slightest degree entitled 
to expect that a change should have 
taken place at this moment. The fact 
is, that you cannot depend upon the first 
favourable turns in a negotiation which 
has many stages, and in regard to which 
it would be presumptuous to argue that 
because it is not now in a dangerous 
state it can never be in a dangerous 
state again. As men of sense, at the 
first turning of a favourable character 
opening out the first piercing rays of 
light into the gloom, you will not intro- 
duce fundamental alterations into your 
preparations. But perhaps it will be 
said—‘‘ What is the position of the 
House?” The noble Lord has said 
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sense, a Vote of Confidence. In part I 
agree with him, and in part I differ 
from him. It appears to me that in a 
t many cases there may be vital 
ifferences in the politics of the Govern- 
ment; there may be a Government to 
which you would entirely decline to give 
your confidence on general grounds, yet, 
in another respect, you would not hesi- 
tate to give them a Vote when it was 
demanded on grounds connected with 
the safety and honour of the country. 
Therefore, I would say to the noble 
Lord that he is not called upon, in being 
asked to give this Vote, to express his 
confidence in the Government. It is im- 
possible to conceive a case of the Go- 
vernment of this country being prepared 
to acquiesce in the task of putting aside 
that Vote, and prepared, at the same 
time, to carry on the government of the 
country. Do not let it be supposed for 
a moment that I hold the absurd opinion 
that because the House has voted this 
sum in Committee, and I hope will pro- 
ceed to ratify it by sanctioning it in the 
House, that I hold the House to have 
thereby given an unconditional right to 
the Government to spend the money. 


Very far from it; it is a conditional 


Vote. Itis a Vote upon the supposition 
that it shall be found necessary for the 
discharge of engagements; but as re- 
gards everything prospective, it is meant 
to be a Vote conditional on the neces- 
sities of the case. Whatever Vote we 
may obtain from the House of Commons, 
we remain bound to render a strict 
aceount to the House of Commons when 
the House chooses to exact it; and 
whatever we spend prospectively under 
this Vote, so far, I mean, as the special 
—— are concerned, we shall be 

ound to show cause for it, or be liable 
to censure if we fail to show cause. It 
is = of that high stewardship which 
belongs to an Executive Government, 
and which sometimes may be reposed in 
feeble or unworthy hands, but which, at 
the same time, you cannot separate from 
the function and the work and the very 
existence of an Executive Government. 
Unless you can get rid of it, and are 
prepared to put another Government in 
its place, there is no course so foolish as 
to cripple and discredit it in the case of a 
Vote of this kind ; because, in doing so, 
you cripple and discredit the country. 
Observe, I carefully separate the case 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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where you object to the Vote on prin- 
ciple. If you object to the Vote on prin- 
ciple, you - not ~— in 
0 ing it, but you are to 

it to the length of displacing the Go. 
vernment, and undertaking the respon- 
sibility of governing the country. Of 
course, should events continue to run a 
favourable course, it would be our duty 
to study what we can do to save the 
resources which the House has so gene- 
rously, in Committee, proposed to place 
at our disposal. We cannot think that 
the moment for resolving on a momen- 
tous change of that kind has already 
arrived, nor can that moment be jud 

of, in the first instance, by the House of 
Commons. That judgment must of ° 
necessity, from the nature of the case, 
be allowed to devolve on the Executive 
Government. I trust, Sir, that we shall 
receive the Vote sensible of the gravity 
of that charge. I am bound to say that, 
in my judgment, any appearance of 
hesitation on the part of this House to 
sanction the Vote of the Committee 
would be a very serious public evil. I 
do not undertake to say how far that 
evil might reach. I wish to speak in 
the language of moderation, and I say 
in that language it would be a very 
serious public evil. I do not object, in 
the slightest degree, to those sweeping 
condemnations of the Government which 
we have heard to-night. I regard them 
as a matterof course. Perhaps I am too 
much disposed to regard them as com- 
monplace, and almost as truisms. I 
confess that is the aspect in which they 
sometimes come before me; but, how- 
ever well reasoned they may be on this 
or on any other occasion, I shall not seek 
to evade them. I am speaking simply 
of the action of the House in the cir- 
cumstances of the moment, when, hap- 
pily, there has been a turn towards a 
favourable issue in the grave negotia- 
tions now going on between the two 
countries. I entreat the House not to 
derogate from the effect of what the 
Committee has already wisely and 
patriotically done. It will lose nothin 
by persevering in that course; and 
must say I think even opponents would 
admit that if, with transactions of such 
difficulty and anxiety on hand, we can- 
not be trusted with this authority under 
the responsibility of the future judg- 
ment of Parliament, the sooner the 
House takes another step and releases 
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us from all responsibility the better. I 
have not the smallest objection to the 
raising of that question. It is a ques- 
tion that has been raised pretty freely 
of late, about as often in the present 
Parliament as in all the Parliaments, 11 
in number, antecedent to it in which I 
have had the honour of sitting. I do 
not object to lengthening the goodly 
catalogue of those indictments. By all 
means let it be done; but let it be done 
with knowledge; let it be done in cir- 
cumstances which would, as any adverse 
or hesitating step to-night undoubtedly 
would, be a serious injury to national 
and Imperial interests. 

Mr. GIBSON: I hope everyone who 
takes part in this discussion will remem- 
ber the gravity of the crisis in which 
the country is involved, and that the 
Prime Minister called upon us to do 
nothing at this time which would 
eripple or discredit the Government. 
But the right of hon. Members on the 
Opposition side of the House, and, in- 
deed, of all sections of the House, is 
plainly this—to watch earnestly and see 
that in every step and stage of the diffi- 
culty with which the country is involved 
the Government itself does nothing to 
eripple or discredit the country. It is 
our bounden duty carefully to ask for ex- 
planations, carefully to seek for infor- 
mation, and carefully, by every method 
in our power—by speech, by question, 
by suggestion—to elicit whether the Go- 
vernment themselves realize exactly what 
it is that they are doing. The Prime 
Minister has given us not too much 
eredit—not more than fair and sufficient 
eredit—for the way in which we met his 
proposal on Monday last. Silently, with 
rapidity and with unanimity, we gave 
him all he asked to strengthen his 
hands in the difficult crisis in which 
the country was placed. We did that 
because we knew it was right, and 
because we thought his language on 
that occasion was not unworthy of a 
Minister of a great country. But con- 
trast that with the position to-night. 
We had a statement, of which the Prime 
Minister read every word, thereby giving 
increased significance to it from the fact 
that he read it. What was the character 
ofthat statement? I pass no final judg- 
ment on it now. The crisis is too im- 


portant, the matter too urgent ; the cir- | 


cumstances require too deliberate action 
on the part of those who are about to 
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arrive at a responsible decision upon it 
to ress any final opinion upon it 
atuts bad I do draw attention to the 
fact that the Prime Minister felt it was so 
grave that he plainly balanced every 
word, and conside every em i 
in which he announced it to the House; 
and the right hon. Gentleman had 
hardly sat down when more Questicns 
were asked in reference to it than were 
ever asked in regard to a statement like 
it. Why was that? When, on Monday, 
we were asked for this Vote, without 
question or hesitation we voted the 
money. To-night we had to hesitate. 
To-night we had to ask Questions, be- 
cause it was plain to the minds of those 
of us most anxious loyally to strengthen 
the hands of the Government in this 
crisis, that there was matter for grave 
doubt as to whether the Government 
had themselves realized what they were 
doing. Have the doubts excited by the 
statement of the Prime Minister been 
removed by the speeches of to-night? 
Unquestionably they have not. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster made, as he al- 
ways does, an interesting speech in reply 
to the speeches delivered in the course of 
the debate; but he did not utter a 
syllable to elucidate the meaning of the 
Government intention or plan. And so 
it was with the speech of the Prime Mi- 
nister. The Prime Minister got into 
discussions and explanations with my 
noble Friend (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
as to what was said in the past. But as to 
what the Government intend now, as to 
their present arrangements with Russia, 
or what they think their present arrange- 
ments with Russia are, we are just as 
much in the dark as when the right hon. 
Gentleman made his first statement. 
Now, we are told that we can see the 
first piercing rays of light, and we are 
told that the Government intend to refer 
the whole matter to arbitration. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This is the in- 
convenience of hon. Gentlemen not wait- 
ing to see the Papers. I said that in 
regard to the delimitation of the Frontier 
it was not for me to anticipate what the 
result would be. 

Mr. GIBSON: But we are asked to 
pass the Vote of Credit to-night, in the 
absence of the Papers, and without 
waiting for the Papers, and we are 
| asked to dothat upon the assumption that 


| the Prime Minister has made a state- 
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ment so full and com as to obviate 
the necessity for the production of 
Papers. [‘*No, no!”] Therefore, I 
am entitled to say that the statement of 
the Prime Minister is one which calls 
for an earnest and an attentive exami- 
nation before the House founds upon it 
a judgment as to the action it will take 
on the Vote now submitted to it. We 
are told by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter (Mr. Trevelyan) that we should adopt 
this Vote without delay. The Prime 
Minister told us to pass it without ques- 
tion; the,;Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster told us that we should pass it 
with full confidence. We did so on 
Monday, because the Government treated 
the House to a statement and a method 
of utterance we thought not unworthy 
of it; but to-night the Government have 
spoken in a way open to such question, 
and doubt, and hesitation, that we can- 
not proceed with that rapidity and con- 
fidence which we are asked to display. 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter has asked a most extraordinary ques- 
tion. He says—‘‘ Where should we be 
if we had not left Candahar?” I will 


not go into that question now; I have 


no wish to raise a fresh debate and to 
wander into other points. I answer 
simply that we should have been in 
Candahar if we had not left it, and we 
should then be a great deal stronger 
in dealing with this question than we 
are now. The right hon. Gentleman 
proceeded to say that this was a golden 
ey of settling matters once for 
. But where does the right hon. 
Gentleman find anything that can lead 
the House to the conclusion that this is 
such a golden opportunity? Is there 
anything in the history of this question, 
or in the words of the Prime Minister, 
that shows us that this is a golden op- 
portunity for settling these matters once 
for all? The circumstances are grave 
and momentous. Everyone on this side 
of the House desires to see a peaceful 
solution. We, on this side ofthe House, 
are desirous that there should be a 
peaceful solution, without the expendi- 
ture of money or of blood, but with the 
maintenance of the honour of the coun- 
The Prime Minister spoke of a 
stable and permanent peace. I adopt 
those words. We would all desire that. 
It is because we are left in a state of 
doubt and anxiety on all these essential 


Hr. Gibson 
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points that we ask for further infor- 
mation. I do not know what other Mi- 
nister of the Crown will speak next; 
but I should like to put a few plain 
questions which have much disturbed 
our minds in the course of this discus- 
sion, but which are not conceived in a 
spirit or desire to put the Government 
in a difficulty. e are told—and the 
Prime Minister used the words twice, to 
show how significant he considered 
them—that the Government “ have re- 
ferred””—and it is the only thing they 
have referred — ‘“‘any difference that 
may be found to exist as to the inte 
tation of the agreement of the 16th of 
March.” I want to know what is the 
meaning of that? It is the one thing 
that is to be referred. When the Prime 
Minister was asked the question again 
as to what it was exactly that was to be 
referred, for fear he might be mistaken 
he himself picked out the words to read 
again to the House; -and, therefore, the 
only solitary thing referred at this 
anxious time is ‘‘any difference that 
may be found to exist as to the interpre- 
tation of the agreement of the 16th of 
March.’’ What is the meaning of that? 
What is the meaning of the sacred 
compact? What is the interpretation 
of the agreement that was made between 
England and Russia? This is the one 
thing to be referred to arbitration. But 
is there any reason to believe that 
Russia herself feels the smallest particle 
of uncertainty as to the meaning of that 
agreement? I have read the previous 
speech of the Prime Minister on the 
subject since this debate opened. There 
is not a word in that speech of the Prime 
Minister which displays the least doubt 
as to the interpretation to be put on the 
sacred covenant. Then, what is it that 
is to be referred? The Prime Minister, 
on Monday, indicated some circum- 
stances that might be in dispute in a 
very different method, and with appa- 
rently a very different object, but never 
suggested that there was any dispute 
as to the meaning of the agreement. He 
used these words— 

** We thought it our duty. . . to take it”’— 

that is, the covenant—“ as conceived in honour 
and good faith.” 
There was no question, therefore, as to 
what the conditions of the covenant 
were, but simply whether it was con- 
ceived in honour and good faith. The 
right hon. Gentleman proceeded— 
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**Tt was one of the most sacred covenants 


ever made between two greatnations . . . and 
that if unhappily a deviation occurred there 
would be a generous rivalry between the two 
Powers to search it . . . and to exhibit to the 
world how that deviation had come about.” 
That shows that there was no dispute 
whatever on Monday last, or a vestige 
of doubt in the mind of the Government, 
as to the meaning of the sacred cove- 
nant; and the only point was that, if a 
deviation occurred, how that deviation 
was to be set right and put straight? 
The Prime Minister said further on 
Monday— 

“ All I say is this—that that woful engage- 
ment of the 30th of March distinctly showed 
that one party or both had, either through ill- 
will or thro unfortunate mishap, failed to 
fulfil the conditions of the engagement.” 
There is no question there as to what 
the conditions of the covenant were, or 
 : uncertainty as to its meaning. The 
only question is whether either or both 

rties, through ill-will or mishap, had 

iled to fulfil the conditions of the 
covenant. Then, I ask, what is it, in the 
name of common sense, the Government 
think they have referred to arbitration 
that was in doubt? I have shown that 
up to the very moment at which I am 
speaking there was nothing in the Mi- 
nisterial statements which threw one 
shadow of doubt as to the mean- 
ing or interpretation of the agree- 
ment entered into, and yet that is the 
only thing that the Government have 
referred to arbitration. The informa- 
tion for which I ask, and which I am 
entitled to ask, is of the first importance. 
It underlies the whole question ; and, I 
ask, is there anything else to be in- 
ferred, or has there been a mistake or a 
slip, or is there anything which the 
Prime Minister has insufficiently ex- 
pressed? Is there anything that Mi- 
nisters desire to supplement? I desire 
to point out that neither the Prime Mi- 
nister, speaking at great length just 
now, nor the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Laneaster— 
a perfect master of English—has sup- 
plemented in any way the matter to be 
referred to arbitration. Are we to sup- 
pose that the arbitrator, when found, is 


to decide whether a breach of the cove- | 


nant by one or both parties has been com- 
mitted? Is that the matter intended to 
be referred for his judgment? That is 
a plain question. Is it merely intended 
to state what the agreement was; is it 
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if so, is it intended that he should state 
who is answerable for such breach ? 
Then I come to the further words of the 
Prime Minister, which are very remark- 
able in this connection. He says—“ We 
do not wish to see gallant officers on 
either side put on their trial.” I do not 
pretend to say what officers are meant; 
but I suppose the Government meant 
something when these words were put 
into the statement of the Prime Minis- 
ter. I wish to ask whether the breach 
of the covenant is to be inquired into; 
and if inquired into, is any power to be 

iven to the arbitrator to a a 
Fireot; or to suggest re tion at, 
I think, isa saison” deine in the 
discussion of the question; and, so far, 
we have received no reply to it. I have 
directed attention to the narrowness, in- 
completeness, and utter uselessness of 
the reference, and I think I am entitled 
to a plain answer. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster said that England was pledged 


to ntee Herat and the whole of 
Afghanistan to the Ameer. Let me test 
this by another question. As far as we 


know, by the theory of the facts, the 
Government theory of Afghanistan is 
that Penjdeh is a portion of Afghan- 
istan. Is it in support of that theory 
that the Government have agreed to 
refer the question to arbitration. Is 
that the form of guarantee to the Ameer 
that finds favour with Her Majesty’s 
Government? The right hon. Gentle- 
man says we are bound to guarantee 
Afghanistan to the Ameer. Is that 
satisfied by referring piecemeal, as Rus- 
sia advances, the question of the Ameer’s 

roperty in any part of his dominions ? 

here is another matter I should like to 
clear up. We all know, through the 
usual source of public information, that 
the Government have several methods 
and several opportunities of stating their 
views. We have been favoured to-night 
with the statement read by the Prime 
Minister ; but another of his Coll es 
(Earl Granville) in ‘‘ another place ” has 
made a statement of an apparently dif- 
ferent character, and presenting a mean- 
ing which certainly requires further 
elucidation. It is said, with regard to 
Russia, that Her Majesty’s Government 
have agreed with Russia to submit the 
Penjdeh incident to full investigation. 
That is not the statement made here. It 
is an infinitely wider statement than 


intended to go into the breach of it; and, | that made here, and I have a right to 
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ask if that statement is correct, and if 
not, in what eee it is incorrect ? 
Also, which of the Ministers is going to 
clear it up, and to what extent ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Probably the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman does 
not remember the words used, which I 
think were identical with those used 
‘‘elsewhere’’—that the two Governments 
have agreed to provide the means for a 
settlement of any differences between 
them arising out of the incident of Ak 


7 
. GIBSON : That is merely trans- 
lating the same thing into long Govern- 
ment language. It is very unfortunate 
that the Ministers representing the Go- 
vernment in the different Houses have 
explained the contention referred to 
arbitration by selecting | age not 
identical. The statement “‘ elsewhere ” 
is certainly a wider statement, and it 
might mean a good deal more than what 
the Prime Minister said; but, on the 
other hand, it might mean less, or merely 
nothing, when subjected to the action of 
vigorous criticism. This language was 
“ Penjdeh will, during the negotiations, re- 
main neutral, and the Russian Government has 
stated its readiness to consider the question of 
removing its troops should the Boundary Com- 
missioners decide against them.”’ 
Here is a plain and tolerably distinct 
statement as to which the right hon. 
Gentleman, in this House, is absolutely 
silent. Well, the House of Commons is 
the body that votes the money, and it 
has the right, at all events, to as full a 
statement as that made ‘‘ elsewhere,” 
as to what the agreement entered into 
with Russia is. ‘hat statement of the 
Russian Government is open to this 
criticism. According to Lord Granville, 
the Russian Government would be will- 
ing to consider the question of removing 
their troops; but that is very different 
from saying that they will be willing to 
remove them if the award of the arbi- 
trator is against them. At any rate, we 
have a right to have this important mat- 
ter cleared up. A Minister of the Crown 
in this House ought to explain whether 
that statement was made ‘‘ elsewhere,” 
what is the foundation for that state- 
ment, and if it was made, what do the 
Government now believe was the agree- 
ment with Russia if the award should 
chance to go against their action at 
Penjdeh? I do not propose to go 


Mr. Gibson 
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into any further discussion. My object 
in rising was simply to ask questions 
fairly conceived to the extent, as far as 
I could, of getting information to clear 
up doubts which very much obseure our 
minds at the present moment. The Prime 
Minister has said that we should have 
time to deliberate on this matter. I 
think that is not unreasonable. I should 
have been glad if the statement had 
been presented in a way that enabled us 
at once to grasp it, without difficulty 
and without doubt, in order to free our 
minds from anxiety. We have shown 
throughout this matter that we were not 
captious, and the Prime Minister has 
himself acknowledged it more than once. 
When we do ask questions not un- 
fairly conceived, I think it should be 
taken that we are animated by an honest 
desire to obtain fuller information upon 
the points with res to which we in- 
quire. Unquestionably a vast change has 
taken place in this question by the state- 
ment to-day. It has been presented to 
us with an entirely different mouth, in 
an entirely different tone, in an entirely 
different form of language, and I repeat 
that I offer no final judgment as to the 
statement or its bearings. I have asked 
questions ; I have pointed out the dif- 
ferences between the statements made 
here and ‘elsewhere ;” I have pointed 
out how very narrow is the reference 
proposed to be made. I ask if the Go- 
vernment adhere to that narrow refer- 
ence, or do they really intend it to have 
a wider bearing? I thinkI am entitled 
to an answer to the questions which I 
have put to Her Majesty’s Government, 
and that the House is entitled to the 
information. I think the answer should 
be sufficient and clear, and that when it 
is given we should not be attacked for 
having asked for this information. 

Six WILLIAM HARCOURT: I shall 
be very happy to endeavour to answer 
the questions which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite(Mr. Gibson) 
has asked asfaras Iam able to apprehend 
them. The first point he asks, if I un- 
derstand him rightly, is whether any 
other matters were to be referred to 
arbitration besides those mentioned by 
the Prime Minister at the commence- 
ment of this discussion ? To that I have 
to answer very distinctly in the negative. 
There are no other matters to be referred 
to arbitration, and I think that answer 
is plain enough. 
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Mr. GIBSON : That is only interpre- 
tation. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: My 
right hon. and learned Friend is a dis- 
inguished ornament of the Profession 
to which he belongs; but to-night, by 
his extreme over-technicality—I will not 
call it special pleading—he appears to 
me to have been engaged in one of the 
most difficult tasks of the Bar—namely, 
in endeavouring to set aside an award 
before it is made. I never heard more 
technical pleas urged against an arbitra- 
tion, against the appointment of the 
arbitrator, against the terms of the ar- 
bitration, and against the award. The 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman contained admirable argu- 
ments to address to the Court of Chan- 
cery; but it was hardly an admirable 
speech as addressed to a Government in 
a great political crisis. One of the most 
remarkable things which he has charged 
against the Government was that in 
‘another place’’ it had been stated that 
what was to be referred to arbitration 
was the incident at Penjdeh; and he 
said that that was a totally and entirely 
different question from that which was 
stated in this House as the matter to be 
referred. He does not allow even the 
possibility of the variation of a phrase, 
for I cannot suppose that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, with all his 
study of the question, can be ignorant 
of the facts. I should have thought 
that no one could have doubted that the 
phrases ‘‘the differences between them 
arising out of the engagement at Ak 
Tepe,” and ‘the differences arising out 
of the incident at Penjdeh” were ab- 
solutely identical. Anyone who knows 
the mere A B C of the matter will 
understand that the two phrases mean 
absolutely one and the same thing. 
That is my answer to the second charge 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. GIBSON: The “incident” at 
Penjdeh was not mentioned by the 
Prime Minister at all. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
is what I say. I understand that the 
incident at Penjdeh was described in 
“another place’ as the subject to be 
referred to arbitration; and I should 
have thought that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and everybody who 
knew anything about the question, 
would have understood, when the Prime 
Minister said that what was to be re- 
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ferred to arbitration was the differences 
between the two Governments arising 
out of the engagement at Ak Tepe, that 
the phrase meant exactly the same thing 
as if he had said ‘the incident arising 
out of the e ent at Penjdeh.” 
Well, that is the second point, as I un- 
derstand the questions of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. Then he ob- 
jects to the statement in this House not 

aving been identical with the state- 
ment made in ‘another place.” Sofar 
as that goes, I do not know what the 
statement made in “another place” 
was; but upon the special point to which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
refers the two statements were pre- 
cisely identical. It has been agreed, 
said Lord Granville, that the district of 
Penjdeh shall be neutralized during the 
negotiations ; and the Russian Govern- 
ment have intimated their willingness to 
consider the propriety of the removal of 
the Russian outposts when the Commis- 
sioners meet. The Prime Minister also 
stated that that is the authentic state of 
the facts ; and, as far as I have been able 
to carry the questions of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman in my mind, I 
think I have given a complete answer to 
them. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has entangled himself in his own 
subtleties, otherwise a very elementary 
acquaintance with the subject would 
have shown him that there was no dif- 
ference at all. 

Mr. GIBSON: There were two other 
very important questions which I asked 
the right hon. Gentleman— namely, 
whether the question as to who had vio- 
lated the agreement was to be referred 
to arbitration, and whether it would 
be open to the arbitrator to say what 
should be done with the party in fault ? 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: I 
really did not think that that was a ques- 
tion seriously put, or I would have an- 
swered it before. Of course, as has 
been stated by my right hon. Friend, 
the arbitrator is to say what is to be 
the result of the arbitration. I will read 
the passage again, for I do not think it 
is possible to put the matter more 
clearly— 

“ Any differences that may be found to exist 
between the two Cabinets in to the in- 
terpretation of the agreement of the 16th of 
March, with a view to the settlement of the 
matter in a mode consistent with the honour of 
both States.’’ 
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Of course, the arbitrator is to state what 
is to be the result of the arbitration con- 
sistently with the honour of both States 
—that is, whether either State is to 
make an amende for what has been done ; 
and, if so, how it isto be made. It is 
ectly obvious, from the words used 
y my right hon. Friend, that it must 
depend upon the decision of the arbi- 
trator. That is my answer to the fur- 
ther question of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. Then, what is our 
situation with reference to the whole 
uestion? [Lord Ranpoirn OnvRcHIL1 : 
ear, hear!) I will tell the noble Lord. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
says things are very much changed since 
Monday. [Lord Ranpotrex CuvrcsiL1 : 
Hear, ‘hear! 
changed, and use they are ch 
the noble Lord gives expression to his 
vexation. It will be known to-morrow, 
in the country, what is the cause of that 
vexation. It will be known from the 
noble Lord’s speech, because the noble 
Lord has made a speech to-night, which, 
if he had the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment of this country, would be ab- 
solutely incompatible with the peace of 
the world. He has used language of 
irritation, of provocation, and of insult 
to a great European Power. It is the 
change which has taken place that pro- 
vokes the noble Lord, and enhestin 
cheer in that violent manner my obser- 
vation that there has been a great 
change since Monday. Yes, Sir; there 
has been a great change, because, as 
the Prime Minister said, there is a real 
prospect of peace, and it is to disturb 
and to destroy that p of peace 
that the noble Lord has made that 
speech to-night. It is not I, nor the 
noble Lord, who will judge that matter. 
It will be judged to-morrow, by the na- 
tion, who has laboured to keep the 
peace of the world, and who has 
laboured, if he can, to prevent that 
peace being accomplished. But, Sir, it 
is not of the noble Lord I will speak. 
We have heard very different language 
and a very different tone from those who 
are responsible for the conduct of the 
great Party which sits opposite, and 
who, if this Vote of Credit is to be re- 
fused or delayed, would be responsible 
for the conduct of the affairs of this 
country hereafter. And what, I ask— 
are they intending—what is the Party 
opposite intending, at this critical mo- 
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ment, when upon the delay of a single 
Vote may depend whether these nego- 
tiations may result in peace or war? 
[Oh, oh!”} Yes; the noble Lord is 
playing with fire to-night. It may be 
sport to him ; but it maynot be sport to 
a@ great many others. Therefore, the 
question which the House has to con- 
sider to-night is, whether they will, in 
what the Prime Minister has called the 
first rays of —_ of a peaceful solution, 
take a course which may cloud and may 
destroy this hope, whether they will in- 
dulge in any policy which may involve 
the great calamity of war, and prevent 
the negotiations from resulting in a 
pesctel cobutlon: Well, what is it that 
the Government announced to-night ? 
Lord Ranpotrx Cxurcnin: Sur- 


render!}] I hope that that remark of 
the noble Lord will be reported to- 
morrow. That is the language by 


which men, like the noble Lord, try to 
taunt and to irritate great nations into 
war. You may depend upon it that no 
man who has the responsibility of the 
conduct of affairs would allow himself 
to be provoked by taunts of that de- 
scription. What we have proposed is, 
that with reference to the unhappy in- 
cident which occurred at Penjdeh, there 
shall be a fair and honourable arbitra- 
tion, and that has been accepted by the 
Government of Russia. That, I think, 
is a highly favourable and highly 
honourable result to both nations. Is it 
that which the noble Lord desires should 
not go on? Is that what the noble Lord 
calls ‘‘surrender?” [‘* Hear, hear!” 
The noble Lord assents. Then he de- 
clares inst the reference of a ques- 
tion of ‘that kind to arbitration. Lord 
Raypotrn Cavurcnitt: Hear, hear! } 
Well, that is the position distinctly 
taken up by the noble Lord and his 
Friends. Let us have no mistake about 
it. Then, what is the other question 
now atissue? That matter being dis- 
posed of by arbitration, the Government 
are prepared to go with the Government 
of Russia into a definition of the Frontier 
of Afghanistan. Is that what is objected 
to? [Lord Ranpotex Cavurcuit: In 
London.} The noble Lord objects to its 
being done in London. Is that the 
= [Lord Ranpotrn OnurcHity: 
ear, hear!] That is one of the points 
on which the noble Lord is prepared to 
go to war rather than to arbitration. 
The point upon which the noble Lord is 
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going to have a European quarrel is 
whether the determination of the Fron- 
tier shall be made in Afghanistan or in 
London. Well, Sir, we are not prepared 
to to war upon that ground. The 
ale Lord may, if he chooses; but I 
hope he will not have the tte 
Let us see what are the points mainly 

ut forward and clearly indicated by 
ae Members opposite. I now turn 
from the noble Lord, who, happily, has 
not the conduct of these affairs. T 

uestion now is, how is the matter to be 

ealt with? That there is a fair and 
reasonable prospect of negotiation which 
shall establish not merely an honour- 
able peace for the present, but a security 
of peace in the future, by the delimita- 
tion of a clear and intelligible Frontier, 
no man can deny. I say there is a hope 
and a prospect of peace; but it is not 
a certainty. It rests very much, no 
doubt, with hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
destroy these hopes, and to make that 
certainty impossible, They may so 
weaken the hands cf the Government in 
the negotiations as to make the negotia- 
tions fail; but then they must, in that 
case, be responsible for the consequences 
of the failure; and they meow re- 

ared to defend to the country meh to 
Europe this position—that under no 
circumstances whatever will they have 
an arbitration; that under no circum- 
stances whatever will they enter into a 
negotiation for the settlement of the 
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Frontier. [An hon. Memper: In Lon- 
don.] That is the position hon. Gentle- 
men opposite must be prepared to adopt. 


An hon. Member says, ‘‘ In London.” 
I forgot to observe that they will 
have a negotiation; but under no cir- 
cumstances in London. These are the 


only points, so far as I know, that have | change 


been challenged ; but if hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are prepared to take up that 
position, what useful—nay, what safe 
purpose, would be answered by en- 
deavouring to postpone the considera- 
tion of this question ? ~ you are not 

pared to say that under no circum- 
hones will you have arbitration—that 
under no circumstances will you have 
negotiation in London—why should you 
endeavour, by a dilatory proceeding, or 
by weakening the hands of the Govern- 
ment, to throw that negotiation into 
danger, and make yourselves responsible 
for its failure? I hope that these con- 
siderations will prevail with hon. Gentle- 
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men opposite, and that at this very 
critical moment—at a moment when 
there is a fair and reasonable 
of a peaceful solution of this dangerous 
question—no man, upon whatever side of 
the House he sits, will take upon him- 
self the grave responsibility of doing 
anything which may make that negotia- 
tion fail. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Sir, three Cabinet 
Ministers have addressed the House this 


he | evening, and each of them has referred 


more or less to the speech delivered 
at the commencement of this debate 
by my noble Friend the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill). 
In the first two of those speeches I do 
not know that there is anything of which 
any Member of this House can com- 
plain. The Prime Minister referred to 
the speech of my noble Friend; but it 
was answered by the right hon. Gentle-. 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (Mr. Trevelyan) in terms which 
I think all Members of the House will 
admit were of a fair and legitimate cha- 
racter. But we have also been favoured 
with one of those remarkable orations 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment sometimes springs upon the House 
at a moment’z notice; and I ask the 
House to contrast the tone and character 
of that speech with the other two Minis- 
terial comments on the statements of 
my noble Friend. Sir, I believe I am 
not guilty of an abuse of Parliamentary 
language when I say that a grosser 
series of imputations than those which 
the right hon. Gentleman addressed to 
my noble Friend has seldom been heard 
within these walls. The right hon. 
Gentleman said there has been a great 
in the situation within the last 
few days, and that it is because of that 
change, and because that change points 
to the possibility of peace, that the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
is filled with vexation, chagrin, and dis- 
appointment ; and that, to the best of 
his ability to-night, from first to last, he 
has laboured to prevent the conclusion 
of peace between England and Russia. 
I take upon myself to repudiate and 
deny the gross and unfounded ch 

of the right hon. Gentleman; and I 
think that, when he made those charges, 
he was bound at least to adduce to the 
House something in the nature of, or 
which carried with it, the shadow of 
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f. What was it that my noble 
iend said in the course of his 

I heard the speech of my noble Friend 
from beginning to end—a speech which 
I think increases the estimation in which 
he is already held by hon. Members on 
both sides of the Momenenit I think 
the right hon. Gentleman must have 
felt, from the marked attention with 
which that speech was listened to, and 
the way in which it was received on all 
sides of the House, that the charges 
directed against him were totally un- 
founded. “f have not been able to dis- 
cover anything in the speech of my 
noble Friend to justify what has been 
said by the right hon. Gentleman. It is 
true that my noble Friend charged the 
Government with a base and cowardly 
surrender. I confess that that was also 
my impression. If I was wrong in my 
impression, whose fault is it but that of 
the Government, who refused absolutely 
to do that which the Prime Minister in- 
vited hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House todo—namely, to see in print the 
statement which he made to the House 
this evening. {Mr. Grapstone : I spoke 
of the Papers that would be presented. | 
I beg pardon; the right hon. Gentleman 
also invited us to see the statement in 
print. Of course, we are most anxious 
to see the Papers. I myself asked this 
evening that this statement might be 
read a second time, and it was so read ; 
but, notwithstanding that, I am not sure 
that I was able to completely grasp its 
meaning and effect. And I can hardly 
conceive it possible that any other Go- 
vernment but this would have taken the 
course they have taken in refusing to 
accede to the moderate, reasonable, and 
temperate proposal of my right hon. 
Friend the .Member for Lynn Regis 
(Mr. Bourke) that the Vote of Oredit 
should be —— until, at any rate, 
we had had an mewn! of seeing the 
exact terms and language of that state- 
ment. But the Government have re- 
fused. And why? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department tells us that the 
delay of a single night would make the 
whole difference between peace and war. 
But, Sir, I thought we were engaged in 
negotiations. Are we, or are we not? 
I suppose that the right hon. Gentleman 
will not deny that we are engaged in 
negotiations; and in order to remove 
the alarm which the right hon. Gentle- 


Mr. Chaplin 
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great autho- 
In 1878 the 
Prime Minister, in objecting to the 
Vote of Oredit of that year, said— 

“Tt is really an attempt to associate arms 
with negotiation. Now, permit me to say that 
such an attempt, by whomsoever made, is radi- 
cally bad.” —(3 Hansard, [237] 947.) 

Ido not altogether accept the doctrine 
of the right hon. Gentleman, either upon 
that or upon a great many other sub- 
jects; but I oe that the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department does, 
And, if so, what becomes of his conten- 
tion that when we are, as at the pre- 
sent time, engaged in ;negotiations, the 
delay of a single moment may make 
the whole difference between peace and 
war? Sir, I only rose in order to repel 
the gross and unwarrantable attack 
made upon my noble Friend by the 
right hon. Gentleman. And I must 
express the opinion which is certainly 
entertained on these Benches, whatever 
it may be in other parts of the House, 
that nothing could be farther from the 
intention or desire of the noble Lord 
than the course which the right hon. 
Gentleman has imputed to him. But I 
should like to state, if I may do so with 
the permission of the House, what we 
on these Benches desire. In the first. 
place, we want further information upon 
the'whole of this question than we have 
yet received. It is all very well to ap- 
peal to us to have confidence iu the Go- 
vernment; but how is it possible we 
should have confidence in a Govern- 
ment whose career, during the five 
eno they have been in Office, we 

ow only too well? I do not re- 
collect any occasion, in connection with 
their foreign policy, on which we have 
not had to complain that that policy had 
lowered the character of the country, 
and had been humiliating to the people 
of England. Surrender after we 3 vm 
has been made in all parts of the world ; 
and I ask what guarantee have we that 
this Government is not ready again to 
purchase a patched-up peace on this 
oceasion—it may be to save their own 
credit before the General Election—and 
to leave this question open and more 
aggravated than ever to be dealt with 
by their successors, upon whom they are 
certain to try to cast the whole blame 
for what has happened, or what may 
hereafter happen nd theannounce- 
ment on the part of the Government, 
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which I admit was twice read to the 
House, we have had no information, and 
certainly that announcement was accom- 
nied with very small assurances. 
nder the circumstances, I do not think 
it would be unreasonable on the part of 
hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House to ask the Government to assent 
to the adjournment of the debate, in 
order that we may have the opportunity 
of seeing in black and white, and care- 
fully considering, the statement made to 
the House at an earlier period of the 
evening, before we are compelled to come 
to a decision on the present Resolution. 
We do not, as I said on a former occa- 
sion, desire to do anything whatever to 
withhold from the Government Supplies. 
Whatever demands they make for the 
purposes of the country will receive our 
support. From the commencement of 
these proceedings, we have endeavoured 
to impress upon the Government the 
necessity of dividing this Vote under two 
heads. I havenever wavered from that 
view of the case, and I am more than 
ever confirmed in it now ; because if the 
prospects of peace, as we hope they are, 
and as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
artment will not deny, are so much 
better than they were a few.days ago, 
there is great reason for hoping that the 
Vote may not in the end be required. 
In that case, it only remains for us to 
consider the question as to the money 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister told us was likely to be 
used inthe Soudan. That is a question 
on which, on account of the many 
changes on the part of the Government, 
I have always maintained there is a 
great deal to be said. There are two 
uestions which I should like to put to 
the Government to-night. The Govern- 
ment told us that the £4,500,000 asked 
for the Soudan might be available for 
other purposes; but that, in the first 
lace, they asked for it as being likely to 
spent in the Soudan. My first question 
then is, what are those objects in the Sou- 
dan for which the Government thought 
it likely that this money might be spent ? 
And my second question is this—If it is 


to be available for other purposes, what 
is to become of those objects for which, 
in the first instance, it was thought that 
the money would probably be required ? 
Now, upon that, up to the present mo- 
ment, we have not had one single word 
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of explanation from the Government. I 
may on another occasion go at length 
into that question; but I do not know 
that it would be of much use te do so 
now at this hour of the night, nor do I 
know that any Member of the Govern- 
ment would give the desired informa- 
tion, and therefore I ask the Govern- 
ment to assent to the Motion which I 
now beg to move, that the debate be now 


adjourned. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Debate be now adjourned.” 


—(Mr. Chaplin.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it is quite 
unnecessary for me, after what has 
stated by my right hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment and myself, to say more than a 
single word. The hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Chaplin) must have anti- 
vy that it would be entirely impos- 
sible for us to accede to the Motion for 
Adjournment. After the Vote obtained 
last Monday, we have no power to spend 
the money legally and regularly, and we 
ask now for the Vote which is necessary, 
in order that we may be so empowered. 
I could understand a Motion to + te 
the policy of the Government on this 
point ; but as to this Motion for Adjourn- 
ment, we look upon it as being cal- 
culated to produce the most injurious 
effects in this and other countries, as 
tending to show that Parliament is 
doubting and uncertain, and we must, 
therefore, having regard to the whole 
of the circumstances, resist it to the best 
of our ability. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : Sir, 
I should be very much surprised indeed 
if any person, either abroad or at home, 
on ing the proceedings of to-night, 
were disposed to think that a Motion for 
the adjournment of the debate on the 
question before the House showed un- 
certainty in the mind of Parliament as to 
supporting the Government in measures 
necessary to be taken for meeting a 
national emergency. But I must remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that this large 
Vote of £11,000,000 was brought for- 
ward last week with as little explana- 
tion as might have been expended on it 
had it been for the sum of £50,000 only. 
The right hon. Gentleman made hardly 
any allusion to that portion of the Vote 
which is intended for the Service in the 
Soudan, except to say that it wasa large 
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of his policy that the ition 
ay Soudan should be made available 
for any part of the Empire. With 
regard to other matters—the special 
preparations we were asked to make— 
the right hon. Gentleman rested his case 
almost entirely upon the single incident 
of Penjdeh ; and on that he made a most 
impassioned and eloquent appeal to the 
House, on the strength of which the 
House, without a single word of et 
tion, voted the money asked for. ell, 
Sir, has there been the slightest change 
in the disposition of the House since 
then? If there has been, it is only due 
to the uncertainty with which we have 
listened to the explanations that have 
been given to us this evening. We are 
told that there is a great and important 
change in the situation. We think we 
are bound, considering the gravity of the 
matter ; considering that it is one not for 
the present moment, but for all time—at 
all events, for the future of this Empire 
and for great national interests—to ask 
for time fully to consider and examine 
the proposals made. Some of our 
Friends on this side have endeavoured, 
by putting Questions to Ministers, to ob- 
tain a clearer view of the situation ;. but 
I can only say honestly for myself, and 
many of us on these Benches, that we 
think we ought to have an opportunity 
of considering these matters calmly, as 
they will appear when we read them 
over, and when we can compare them 
with the statements made in ‘‘ another 
place,” and that we cannot go satisfac- 
torily to a division until we bave had 
that opportunity. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department said just now that 
my right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Gibson) was putting questions like a 
special pleader in the Court of Chancery; 
but the right hon. Gentleman might 
remember that myright hon. and learned 
Friend was dilating upon an incident of 
great importance, upon which several 
constructions might be put at a critical 
moment; and it is of the greatest im- 
portance that we should see that this 
very leading document, or whatever it 
may be called, is so drawn up as to ex- 
clude doubts upon points on which it is 
very undesirable that there should exist 
any doubts, and to make clear what it is 
important should be made clear. On 
the question of the Soudan, which is a 
large integral part of the Vote, I ob- 
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serve that not one word has been said, 
and we think it is essential that we 
should have some information as to what 
the Government intend to do in this 
matter. They are asking for £4,500,000 
for the Service in the Soudan, in a 
manner which their recent mode of pro- 
ceeding may altogether alter, and it is 
only reasonable that we should have 
some explanation on that part of the 
business. But I say also in regard to 
the special preparations, the circum- 
stances in which we stand, and the great 
importance of preventing mistakes here- 
after, render it very desirable that we 
should have a fair opportunity given for 
consideration. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Stafford Northeote) complains that he 
has not received from the Government 
sufficient explanation on the matters 
under discussion ; and I scarcely think 
that we have received from the right hon. 
Baronet sufficient explanation of the 
position which he and Friends apparently 
intend to take on the Motion made by 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin). Are they taking up this 
position —that they refuse a Vote for Sup- 
plies which we have asked for the safety, 
the honour, and the protection of the 
interests of the Empire until they have 
had an opportunity of discussing the 
policy which has led to the necessity of 
those Supplies being asked for? Why, 
Sir, the right hon. Baronsé and his 
Friends profess not to be satisfied with 
the statement which has been made with 
respect to the arbitration between the 
Government of Great Britain and the 
Government of Russia. But that arbi- 
tration is only an incident in the long 
course of negotiations led up to by 
others; and I feel it is absolutely im- 
possible for the House to give a judg- 
ment on our conduct in proposing or 
assenting to that arbitration until it has 
before it not only an explanation as 
regards the agreement itself, but also as 
to the precise nature of the facts and 
negotiations which have led up to it. I 
do not su that the Party of the 
right hon. Baronet —— are going to 
be satisfied with the discussion as far as 
it has proceeded, but that they reserve 
to themselves full power to discuss our 
conduct during the whole course of these 
negotiations: that they will reserve to 
themselves the power to discuss the arbi- 
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tration and the result that may be ar- 
rivedat. But I do not suppose it will be 
to the advantage of the country to dis- 
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cuss our conduct in these res until 
they have the Pa before them. Are 
we to understand that the attitude of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite is that they are 
going to withhold the Supplies necessary 
for the Public Service until they have 
had an opportunity of ascertaining all 
these points? Sir, in my opinion that 
would be a course most disastrous and 
most unfortunate to the Public Service. 
We have told you, this evening, that we 
believed an honourable settlement was 
possible, and, as we believe, the pros- 
pect of an honourable settlement of this 
question is now brighter than it was 
some time ago. But we have not told 
you, and we have not ventured to tell 
you, that all the questions at issue be- 
tween the Government of this country 
and the Russian Government are settled, 
and the House knows very well that in 
the unfortunate event of such a settle- 
ment not being reached, the Forces of 
Russia are in a position in which they 
may menace, if they do not menace at 
the present moment, positions considered 
equally on both sides of the House to be 
of great importance to our Indian Em- 
pire. Well, are we going to be told 
that, because a portion of the House 
may feel some doubt as to our conduct 
in one part of our negotiations, they are 
going suddenly and immediately to give 
a vote the effect of which, if successful, 
would be to suspend the preparations 
which we have considered it necessary to 
make? I can say, as one of the Minis- 
ters charged with the measures which 
may be necessary to be taken under this 
Vote of Credit, that such a course as is 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite would be one of the gravest 
inconvenience to the Public Service. The 
House is perfectly well aware that pre- 
parations have been going on, and are 
going on at this moment, both under my 
direction and under the direction of my 
noble Friend the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. These preparations are being 
made in full confidence that Parliament 
will sanction the expenditure that is ne- 
cessary for them. These expectations 
were justified by the conduct of the 
House on this day last week. But if 
we are to be told now that the House is 
going to suspend its judgment on this 
Vote, to postpone its consideration until 
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it is satisfied on all thequestions that have 
arisen as to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment of this country, then my noble 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and myself will be placed in a most diffi- 
cult and embarrassing position, and a 
position that will inly not be condu- 
cive to the good of the public. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Op- 
position has spoken of his opinion as to 
the policy of the Government in the 
Soudan. Well, Sir, if the difficulties in 
regard to our policy in the Soudan per- 
plex the mind of the Opposition, I think 
it is to be regretted that attention was 
not called earlier in the debate to that 
part of the question, and that it was left 
to half-past 12 to put forward the state- 
ment that they want more information. 
My right hon. Friend has said that we 
shall not shrink from any examination 
which may be thought necessary, either 
in regard to the Soudan or the Russian 
negotiations. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man likes to bring forward a Vote of 
Censure on the policy of the Government 
in the Soudan, or in regard to the 
Russian negotiations, we shall not shrink 
from meeting it; but the proposition 
which we have urged is thie—-that the 
Vote of Credit did not afford a conve- 
nient opportunity, in the interests of the 
country, to discuss the policy of the Go- 
vernment, but that that is a subject to 
be treated entirely and distinctly apart 
from the Vote of Credit. It is to the 
interest of the country, and not of the 
Government alone, that no backward- 
ness should be shown in providing the 
Supplies that are considered necessary 
for the Public Service in certain eventu- 
alities. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS: The 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) must have been quite certain, 
from the manner in which the prelimi- 
nary stage of this Vote was given— 
namely, without the slightest discussion 
—that the proposals of the Government 
are not likely to be interfered with in 
the long run. [ Laughter.) Well, if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department prefers 
any other words, I am willing to use 
them ; but it seems to me that the Go- 
vernment should gather, from the una- 
nimity displayed the other night, that 
there is no desire to embarrass the Go- 
vernment in this matter, and that there 
is not likely to be any opposition to the 
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actual Vote itself. What we desire is 
that we should have an opportunity of 
fully discussing the question in its new 
aspect. The Prime Minister seems to 
have forgotten what took place on a 
similar occasion to this some years ago, 
when he and his Friends did not hesi- 
tate to delay the House four or five 
nights on the discussion of a Vote of 
Credit. The right hon. Gentleman has 
stated that not a farthing of this money 
will be expended until this Vote has 
been agreed to—until the Resolution 
has been passed ; and upon that ground 
he presses the House to vote the money 
without delay. What we should like to 
ask the Government, however, is whe- 
ther a great deal of this money has not 
been already spent? The speech of the 
noble Marquess who preceded me, who 
spoke for himself and for his noble 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
must, I think, convince every person in 
the House that a very large sum of this 
money we are asked to vote has been 
already expended, and very properly ex- 
pended, in making preparations. There- 
fore, the threat of the Prime Minister, 
that not a single farthing of this money 
could be spent until we had passed the 
Vote to-night. is utterly worthless and 
should not have been made. I say that 
after the statement of the Prime Minis- 
ter as to this arrangement that has been 
entered into with Russia, we have a 
right to ask to be allowed to see the 
statement which the Prime Minister has 
made to-night in print, so that on future 
evenings we may be able to ask further 
Questions. The subject is one of the 
most vital importance to the country. 
The Prime Minister may rest assured 
that no one can feel that more than we 
do ourselves. [Zaughter.| Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite may laugh at that state- 
ment ; but it is only right that we should 
have a full opportunity for discussion. 
No unnecessary delay will be attempted 
on our part in order to delay the Vote. 
I repeat that we have a perfect right to 
see this statement in print, and to discuss 
it, because it may be quite necessary to 
ask further Questions when we have had 
time to consider what has been laid be- 
fore us. 

Mr. O’ DONNELL said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) had said that 
he was quite sure there would be no very 
great opposition to the proposals of Her 

Sir R. Assheton Cross 
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Majesty’s Government in the long run; 
and he (Mr. O’Donnell) could not help 
thinking that ‘‘the long run” was a 
very happy description of the operations 
of Her Majesty’s Government throughout 
this affair. However, he need not say 
that it was not to enter upon the Main 
Question that he had risen, nor as an 
opponent even to the policy which Her 
Majesty’s Government had sketched this 
evening. He was, however, in favour 
of the adjournment of this debate; 
amongst other reasons, he could not but 
think that on a question of such im- 
portance there ought to be due con- 
sideration for the opinions of the Re- 
presentatives of Ireland, and he was not 
aware that any opportunity had been 
given to those Representatives to speak 
upon this matter. He agreed that, 
from an English point of view, very con- 
siderable harm might be done by the 
appearance of dissension being evidenced 
by a division on the present occasion. 
Let Her Majesty’s Government consider 
that this debate was perfectly certain to 
be adjourned. What was the good of 
provoking an appearance of dissension 
on this question? If this debate was 
adjourned in consequence of the strong 
expression of opinion from the Opposi- 
tion side of the House—if it was ad- 
journed without any formal and regular 
opposition on the part of the Ministerial 
Party—there would be no particular 
attention paid to the opposition which 
had taken place, and certainly no inter- 
pretation abroad would be given to it of 
a character calculated to weaken the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government 
still further. Then what was the good 
of pushing the opposition to an actual 
division? Of course, they knew that 
Her Majesty’s Government would have 
a numerical majority. The Ministerial 
majority would support them, and only 
a small minority would vote in favour 
of adjournment; but it was clear that 
the adjournment would take place, be- 
cause there was a sufficient number of 
Members in the House perfectly deter- 
mined to have an —— of discuss- 
ing the matter. e spoke upon this 
subject in no factious spirit—[A laugh] 
—even though his observation appeared 
to have the effect of restoring the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
to his wonted equanimity. He trusted 
that if there was any more Business to 
be done to-night they might be allowed 
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to go to it without being dragged 
through the useless and troublesome 
formality of a vote in the Lobby, which 
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could have no effect upon foreign na- 
tions, except to expose the fact that Her 
Majesty’s Reuuenet were opposed by 
a considerable section in the House. A 
more unnecessary act on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government he could not con- 
ceive. As he had said before, he did 
not speak on this question as an expo- 
nent of compromise or breathing time, 
or whatever else they might like to call 
it. He believed that there were strong 
grounds for the policy Her Majesty’s 
Government had indicated; but whilst 
entertaining that belief, he was just as 
strongly opposed to any summary closing 
of this debate as any other hon. Member 
could be. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 114; Noes 
181: Majority 67.—(Div. List, No. 152.) 

Original Question again proposed. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I 
beg to move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Baron Henry De Worms.) 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
venture even now to make an appeal to 
Her Majesty’s Government. I would 
really ask them to consider the position 
into which they are forcing us in this 
matter. We have no desire in any way 
to stop the Supplies that may be neces- 
sary to secure the honour and the in- 
terest of the country—we showed that 
to the fullest extent when this Vote was 
discussed in Committee. We understood 
at that time that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had, through the Prime Minister, 
deliberately announced a certain policy ; 
we approved of that policy, and we 
granted Supplies without discussion. 
This evening we have had other state- 
ments. I do not say whether they are 
different or not; but to us they bear a 
very different complexion indeed. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
William Harcourt) has found great 
fault with, I think, my noble Friend the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), who spoke of what had been 
said to us to-night as a policy of sur- 
render. Well, Sir, I do not know whe- 
ther it is a policy of surrender or not; 
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but this I do know that it looked to us 
to be very like it, and what we desire in 
asking for the postponement of this Vote 
is that we may have, at least, one more 
occasion of debating this question with 
fuller knowledge as to what the policy 
of the Government really is. I do not, 
of course, want to go into that question 
now ; but it would appear from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment that the whole circumstances that 
occurred at Penjdeh are to be referred 
to arbitration. Well, Sir, what were 
those circumstances? They were an 
unprovoked aggression upon our pro- 
tected Ally the Ameer of Afghanistan. 
Has the Ameer, on whom the aggression 
was made—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
right hon. Baronet thdt he is not entitled 
to go into the general question. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
merely desired to ask, Sir, whether the 
Ameer had consented to arbitration? 
But I will not pursue the subject. Hon. 
Members opposite appear very anxious 
to prevent any further discussion of the 
matter; and that, I think, is an addi- 
tional reason why we should press on 
the Government our demand for a fur- 
ther opportunity of discussion, a demand 
which is very moderate indeed when 
compared with the five nights the Liberal 
Opposition exacted from us, undersimilar 
circumstances, in 1878. I do not want 
to trespass the limits which you, Mr. 
Speaker, have assigned to me; but I do 
protest against our being told that this 
debate cannut be adjourned, because it 
will interfere with the spending of the 
money which Her Majesty’s Government 
have asked for. All that we ask is that 
the chance of further debate shall not 
be’ postponed until—probably weeks 
hence—the whole Correspondence is 
presented to Parliament. We wish a 
delay of a few days, that we may 
consider what has passed to-night, that 
the country may consider what has 
been said, that we may endeavour to 
elicit some further information upon the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
Afghanistan, and that we may discuss 
and consider the bearings of their policy 
in the Soudan, which can now hardly 
be called a policy of action. We wish 


an opportunity of discussing the Vote of 
£4,500,000 for the Soudan, which we 
have not yet had, because we voluntarily 
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abstained, on the statement of the Prime 
Minister, from bringing the subject be- 
fore the House. I must say that if Her 
Majesty’s Government refuse us this op- 
portunity, they will take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of refusing that 
which is the undoubted right of an 
Opposition. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We have not 
been slow to inform the House that we 
did not refuse the adjournment and ask 
the House to proceed at once to a deci- 
sion, except under a deep sense of a 
solemn public duty, and of the injury 
which would probably result to the great 
interests committed to our charge were 
an adjournment granted, and were the 
appearance of hesitation on the part of 
Parliament, which it would carry with 
it, to be manifested. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) might have deemed us exceed- 
ingly wrong in taking up that position ; 
but he surely must have seen that, 
having taken it up, it was impossible for 
us to recede from it. We cannot, Sir, 
and we will not, place upon ourselves 
the responsibility of incurring risks of 
that kind. Now, the right hon. Gentle- 
man says—‘‘On Monday last you pre- 
sented to us your policy; we were satis- 
fied, and we voted the money; but 
to-night you have presented a policy 
with regard to which we are not satis- 
fied, and, therefore, must have time to 
consider it.’’ Sir, we have never pre- 
sented to the House our policy. We 
have never professed to be able to place 
in the hands of the House the materials 
upon which alone it can satisfactorily or 
honourably to itself judge the conduct 
of the Government. On Monday night 
last, I expressly stated that I should say 
nothing except to go over the facts 
which I believed were notorious to the 

ublic at large; and, therefore, do not 
et it be supposed that it is a question of 
the presentation, sufficient or insufficient, 
of our policy. We have never professed 
to do it; we cannot do it until the trans- 
actions are completed. In that we are 
acting on a principle universally recog- 
nized. The mischief of repeated divi- 
sions of this kind is a very grave and 
serious mischief. We, the Government 
of the Queen, under our responsibility, 
tell the House of Commons that the con- 
sequences of opposition to this Vote, 
even under the form of moving the ad- 
journment, which implies hesitation to 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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the Vote, will be to imperil Imperial in- 
terests. Under those circumstances, we 
have no choice but to persevere in sub- 
mitting to the House the confirmation 
of that opinion which has already, I 
regret to say, been voted by a large 
majority. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
says that if there is any hesitation in 
this matter it will look like hesitation 
on the part of Parliament. I wish to 
say that that would be a wrong and false 
impression. All we ask for is that more 
time should be given to consider the 
new statements made to-day. The Go- 
vernment have waited for a week since 
the day on which they received the 
assent of the House to their original 
proposal. The feeling of the House 
then shown was that of desiring heartily 
to support the Government, and to give 
such Votes as were required of it. That 
feeling, I believe, has not changed ; but 
we know that important measures have 
been taken lately; we have been in- 
formed, to a certain extent, by the Go- 
vernment of what those measures are, 
and we are anxious in consequence to 
know what their real character is, in 
order that we may take care to see that 
the House and the country are not com- 
mitted to that which may be dangerous 
in the future. But what is the answer 
which the right hon. Gentleman gives ? 
He says—‘‘ We have never declared our 

licy.” If the right hon. Gentleman 

as not declared his policy, and claims 
not to be bound to tell us hiis policy, he 
should not have told us so much as he 
has done. Last week, he made a state- 
ment as to what his wants were and as 
to the ground on which he was pro- 
ceeding; and now he comes forward 
to tell us of the negotiations which are 
proceeding and which he hopes to com- 
plete and so place the matter upon a 
somewhat different ground on which it 
stood last week. We have no wish to 
oppose the policy of the Government, if 
we can understand it; but we wish to 
have a clear understanding as to it, and 
for that purpose we ask for more time 
and further opportunity of discussion. 
I do not think it is reasonable that this 
request should be refused; but, whether 
they refuse it or not, they must not mis- 
represent us as opposing the grant of 
money which is asked for, because that 
is not the case. 
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Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I only want to make one remark before 
the House goes to a division. The 
Prime Minister intends to persevere, 
and I gather from the words which have 
just fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) that sodo we. We 
shall see whether any majority is suffi- 
cient to override the legitimate wishes of 
114 Members of the House of Commons. 
Now, I will give to the House a basis on 
which we can act, a basis which I defy 
any Member of the Government to say 
one word against. In 1878, the noble 
Marquess the present Secretary of State 
for War (the Marquess of Hartington) 
was Leader of the Liberal Opposition, 
and he resisted the Vote of Credit, and he 
resisted it on the very ground on which 
the Prime Minister has just furnished 
to the House. The Prime Minister 
said the Government had declared no 
policy to the House. As a matter of 
fact, I think they have; but that is what 
he says. Now, the noble Marquess, 
speaking on the Vote of Credit in 1878, 
said— 

“Tt was a great and important principle that 
whenever a Government has appealed to Par- 
liament for a Vote of Credit or for Supplies 
bevond the ordinary Estimates of the year, it 
has been in order to support some policy which 
has been formed and declared.’’ 

Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 111; 
Noes 169: Majority 58.— (Div. List, 
No. 158.) 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
had hoped that some Member of the 
Government would have himself moved 
the adjournment, after the result of the 
last division. He felt it his duty, under 
the circumstances, to move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Sidney Herbert.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I think the hon. 
Gentlemen who have voted with the mi- 
nority cannot understand the position in 
which we are placed. They hold that it 
is their duty to ascertain, test, and prove 
the policy of the Government before 
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sented. Those Papers will be our case. 
There is nothing that can be said in an- 
swer to questions to-day that can pos- 
sibly place the case properly before you. 
Our case is upon the whole transaction 
and the whole Correspondence, and our 
conduct is according to precedent. I, 
of course, except cases where a number 
of Gentlemen are opposed to the Go- 
vernment and its whole policy or princi- 
ple, like the case of 1878. The rule is 
that these demands are met by the 
House and granted by the House. As 
I have shown by a reference to the case 
of 1870, the trial of the conduct of the 
Government is taken apart from these 
Votes, which are deemed to be necessary 
in order to show both to the country and 
to foreign nations what are the inten- 
tions of the Government. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
I do not know what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman means when he speaks about op- 
posing the Vote on principle. Whether 
you call the question now raised a ques- 
tion of principle {or not," it is, at all 
events, a question of high policy, be- 
cause it is a question of the steps to be 
taken to secure the safety of our Indian 
Empire. It is on that ground I want 
to know what the Government are 
pledging us to do by this matter of 
grant. It is because we recognize the 
very great importance of the question 
that we desire to have time to point out 
some of the difficulties and dangers we 
see or think we see in the course the 
Government are pursuing, and we hope 
to take this opportunity of doing so. 
We only ask an adjournment for a very 
short time—two days will be sufficient 
to give us the opportunity. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I may explain 
that we cannot place our case before the 
House either to-night or in a couple of 
days. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must re- 
spectfully point out two considerations 
to the Prime Minister. He says that if 
it were possible to present the Papers, 
the Government would consider the pro- 
priety of our request for time. “ae 
GLADSTONE dissented. |] Well, I will not 
insist on that. The Prime Minister 
said to-night that he thought he heard 


they can vote this money. It is impos- | something fall from me; I thought I 


sible, as I have told them, for us to lay | 


heard something fall from him ; but, of 


our case before them until we are able | course, if the right hon. Gentleman de- 


to bring the Corres 


ndence itself to | nies it, I will not press the matter fur- 


such a condition that Papers can be pre-| ther. Only two arguments have been 
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urged against delay. One was that the 
money ought to be spent, and could not 
be spent until the Vote was passed. But 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War has told the House that 
it has already been spent. Therefore 
that argument can no longer be used. 
The other argument was that the hands 
of the Government would be weakened 
in the negotiations with Russia by the 
want of unanimity shown by the House. 
I think I can show the House how 
weak and fallacious that argument is— 
that Russia will raise her demands be- 
cause she thinks that we are disunited. 
In what are we disunited? We 
are disunited because it is thought 
that the Government are giving too 
much to Russia. If there were a large 
minority who were practically Russian 
in policy, as the Opposition were in the 
last Parliament, I could understand that 
the expression of that Russian policy 
would weaken the hands of the Go- 
vernment. But the Opposition are now 
strengthening the hands of the Govern- 
ment, because the Government could 
say to Russia—‘‘ We cannot concede 
this or that point for if we do the 
unanimity we command in the House of 
Commons will be destroyed.” So far 
from weakening the hands of the Go- 
vernment in these negotiations, I main- 
tain that it would absolutely strengthen 
them. 

Mr. HEALY: I wish very respect- 
fully to take the liberty of pointing out 
to the Opposition that they are scarcely 
going the right way of winning their 
demand from the Government. What 
I would do, is not to take so many 
divisions. I consider it a great ad- 
vantage to an Opposition when they 
are able to debate a Motion for the ad- 
journment of the House, or of the de- 
bate, and then, in spite of the New 
Rules, to discuss the Main Question. 
That is an undoubted advantage to the 
Opposition, which my Friends on these 
Benches never have. I would suggest 
that the Opposition should follow the 
course which has been successfully pur- 
sued below the Gangway, and that they 
should debate this question until the 
Government supporters have dropped 
away ; and then, at 4 or 5 o’clock in the 
morning, they should take a division, 
and not till then. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 


must congratulate hon. Gentlemen op- 
Mr. A.J. Balfour 
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posite upon the advice they have re- 
ceived from a proficient in the art of 
adjournment, and from so faithful an 
ally in the campaign. But there was 
one remark made by the hon. Member 
for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) which 
was not elucidated by the hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy). The hon. Member for Hertford 
said that the Opposition, in the course 
they were taking, were strengthening 
the hands of the Government in their 
negotiations with Russia, and that the 
Opposition were carrying on the cam- 
paign to-night because they objected to 
the Government yielding too much to 
Russia. [Mr. A. J. Batrour: I said 
I feared it was so.] I should like to 
know whether the contingent led by the 
hon. and learned Member for Monaghan 
is actuated exactly by the same motive, 
and whether the two sections led by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Monaghan, acting in concert, are at one 
in their foreign policy, by which the 
hon. Member says they will be able to 
strengthen the hands of the Government 
in the negotiations? [ Cries of ‘‘Order!”’] 
I apologize to the House for leaving the 
question of adjournment ; but I thought 
I was entitled to say what I have in 
reply to the hon. Member for Hertford, 
as I am anxious to know the exact 
views of hon. Members who are sup- 
porting this adjournment. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: I think 
the right hon. Gentleman is not seriously 
anxious to terminate this discussion, for 
by the remarks he has made he has 
done much to prolong it for the next 
few hours. His speech was a deliberate 
challenge to Irish Members below the 
Gangway to get up in their places and 
say whether they agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman upon this matter; and 
this is the way in which responsible 
Ministers of the Crown, at this hour of 
the morning, waste the precious hours 
and moments of the Session. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department has chal- 
lenged the Irish Members, who are 
never—to use a common phrase—as & 
rule very backward in coming forward 
to attack Her Majesty’s Ministers. We 
have heard no substantial reason what- 
ever, why the reasonable proposal now 
made should not be accepted. The 
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Prime Minister went too far when he 
said we were challenging the whole of 
the Ministerial policy. We have done 
nothing of the kind. What we have 
said is that the statement of the Prime 
Minister was of so startling and so mys- 
terious a character that it requires fur- 
ther elucidation than that which it has 
received during this debate. For that 
reason, and that reason alone, we ask 
for the adjournment, and I sincerely 
trust that the Government will consent 
to grant it. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that references had been made to 
what took place in 1878 during the 
course of the discussion, and he had 
since examined the report of the de- 
bate in that year on the Vote of Cre- 
dit. He found that the Liberal Party 
on the occasion referred to, led by 
the right hon. Gentleman then on ihe 
Treasury Bench, occupied in the first 
reading of the Vote of Credit five nights, 
that the Prime Minister made a speech 
which covered 14 pages of Hansard, and 
that there was a further debate on the 
second reading on the Vote of Credit 
which also took up a considerable length 
of time. The Prime Minister made use 
of one or two sentences in the course of 
the debate which, with the permission 
of the House, he would like to quote. 
The right hon. Gentleman was opposing 
the Vote of Credit, and he said— 

“Tt is asked for purposes in the dark, for 
purposes in the air, for purposes which are still 
behind the screen.”’ 

Then there followed this remarkable 
addition, that— 

“We have heard from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that probably the bulk of the Vote 
will not be wanted, and that the real object is 
to make us strong in the Council to be held.” 
He might go on ad infinitum; but he 
would simply remind Ministers that hon. 
Gentlemen on that side of the House— 
the present Opposition—had passed the 
Vote of Credit last Monday without a 
single criticism. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had waited a whole week before 
they brought forward the Report of 
the Vote, and that evening they con- 
fused the House with a statement so 
extraordinary and inexplicable that it 
would seem that they did not know their 
own meaning. Hon. Gentlemen on that 
side of the House now asked that the 
debate should be adjourned for two 
nightsin order that they might be in a 
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position to know the meaning and bear- 
ing of the momentous step to which Her 
Majesty’s Government had committed 
the Empire. That was neither an extra- 
ordinary proposal nor an extravagant 
demand. They merely asked for an ex- 
tension of time, and the plea that it was 
essential to the interests of the Empire 
that the Vote should be passed to-night 
was utterly absurd. The noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for War 
(the Marquess of Hartington), as his 
hon. Friend near him had pointed out, 
had demolished that argument. The 
money was being spent, and he chal- 
lenged any hon. Member to get up and 
say that the adjournment of the debate: 
would in any way affect that. He trusted 
the Opposition would stand firm, and 
would not be intimidated by the hectoring 
manner just now adopted by the Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. D. DAVIES said, he hoped the 
Government would persevere and take 
the Vote that night, and he trusted that 
the Opposition would think better of 
the matter and allow the Vote to pass. 
In his opinion, if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had erred at all, they had done so 
in giving too much information to the 
House. He was convinced that if the 
debate were adjourned some mischief 
would result from it, and therefore he 
hoped the Government would stand by 
what they said and carry the Vote if 
they kept the House all night. 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN said, to a 
certain extent he agreed with the hon. 
Member who had just spoken (Mr. D. 
Davies), that perhaps the Government 
had given too much information. The 
complaint of the Opposition was that 
the Government had a week ago given 
information of a certain character, and 
that to-night they had stated something 
altogether different. Under the circum- 
stances hon. Gentlemen on those Benches 
wanted time to reconcile the two state- 
ments—that was to say, the statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister when the Vote of Credit 
was introduced and taken, and the state- 
ment made that evening. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told them that it was the 
invariable practice for Votes of this na- 
ture to be passed without discussion ; 
but he had not given the House any 
precedent for two entirely different 
statements being made by the Govern- 
ment on the same Vote. He believed 
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he was stating the views of almost every 
hon. Member on those Benches when he 
said they had no intention of opposing 
the Vote of Credit. 

Mr. P. A. MUNTZ said, there was 
one remark which had fallen from the 
Prime Minister with which he believed 
the majority of hon. Members on that 
side of the House would be satisfied—it 
was that hesitation on the part of the 
House might have a very injurious 
effect. He was quite sure that hon. 
Members would appreciate the force of 
those words, because the many failures 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been clearly due to hesitation 

- and timidity. The policy submitted to 
the House on Monday last was alto- 
gether at variance with the Ministerial 
statement of to-day. The Vote had been 
taken for the purpose of compelling the 
Russian Government to carry out their 
engagements entered into in 1873, and 
also on the 17th of last March. But the 
House was now asked to enter upon 
negotiations. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would remind the 
hon. Gentleman that the Question before 
the House is not the Main Question, but 
the Question, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” and to that, according to 
the Rules of the House, the debate has 
to be confined. 

Mr. P.A. MUNTZ said, he, of course, 
bowed to the ruling of Mr. Speaker. 
He was giving reasons why the Oppo- 
sition were entitled to consideration at 
the hands of Her Majesty’s Government 
in respect of the Motion for the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Coronet NOLAN said, from an in- 
dividual point of view he should de- 
scribe the Prime Minister in this debate 
as having shown kimself to be very 
firm, and the Leader of the Opposition 
very obstinate. There was a large num- 
ber of hon. Members on both Benches, 
and as the debate seemed likely to con- 
tinue for some time, he had to make the 
practical suggestion that it was impos- 
sible for a long debate to be sustained 
in the absence of proper Commissariat 
arrangements in the Lobby. He wished, 
therefore, that Mr. Speaker would give 
directions that the Supper Room should 
be kept open, as was usual in similar 


cases. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he would ask 
the Government whether they thought 
that wrangling over the question of the 


Colonel King-Harman 
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adjournment of the debate was likely to 
strengthen their hands? The right hon. 
Gentleman could not but feel that, to say 
the least of it, there was a strong argu- 
ment in favour of the Opposition having 
some furthe: time for discussing this 
question—namely, that so far from there 
being any idea of weakening the hands 
of the Government, the object they had 
in view was, if possible, to strengthen 
them. He suggested to the right hon. 
Gentleman to consider whether it would 
not be possible to end this wrangle, and 
make arrangements to renew the debate 
at 4 o’clock to-morrow. No doubt, the 
Government would not necessarily have 
precedence to-morrow ; but he thought 
it could be hardly doubted that no one 
would intervene to prevent the discus- 
sion being continued at the time named 
and brought toaconclusion. He trusted 
the Government would remove the ne- 
cessity for further discussion of the Mo- 
tion for Adjournment, which could by no 
possibility strengthen their hands. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 106 ; Noes 
164: Majority 58.—(Div. List, No. 154.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. BRODRIOK said, that after the 
strong feeling shown by the Members of 
the Opposition in the three divisions in 
which the Government had had a de- 
creasing majority, and the Opposition a 
corresponding increase in the number of 
those who supported the Motion for the 
adjournment of the debate, it was ab- 
solutely necessary for the convenience 
of the House that the Prime Minister 
should know that hon. Gentlemen on 
those Benches were prepared to pursue 
the course they had taken to the end. 
He sincerely hoped that the struggle 
would not be prolonged, seeing that it 
could have but one effect—namely, that 
of damaging the country still further in 
the estimation of foreign countries, and 
of still further discrediting the already 
damaged reputation of Her Majesty’s 
Government in this matter. For his 
own part, he must say that the Members 
of the Opposition who had sat silent 
there and had heard the discussion had 
not heard one word from their side of the 
House indicative of a desire to act con- 
trary to the wish of the Government in 
regard to the actual Vote in Supply. The 
contentions they had put forward had 
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met with no reply from the Government 
except that of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, to which he (Mr. 
Brodrick) ventured to suggest that a 
sufficient answer had been made by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour). He hoped that no 
further division would be taken ; and he 
would put before the Prime Minister the 
fact that at that hour of the morning 
this controversy could only end in the 
Government being obliged ultimately to 
give way, in addition to the fact that the 
late Sitting would be chronicled and 
commented upon in every paper in the 
country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Brodrick.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not think it 
is much to the credit of the House or of 
anyone else to follow the example of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Brodrick) 
in expressing the great pain he feels on 
the present occasion. e also, and no 
doubt many others, feel great pain; but 
I do not know that it advances the case 
to allege it. The hon. Member says that 
the argument I used about giving a re- 
gular authority to the Government to 
spend money was entirely disposed of by 
the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour). It is true that, in antici- 
pation of the judgment of Parliament, 
before the question has been put to Par- 
liament, it is frequently the duty of the 
Government in urgent circumstances to 
give orders; but giving orders is not 
spending money. | Cries of ‘‘Oh, oh!” 
and laughter.| I believe that I am right 
in saying that no payment has been 
made by the Government under the cir- 
cumstances in regard to which this Vote 
is now asked for. I believe there is no 
doubt about that. It is quite a different 
thing to proceed in anticipation of the 
Vote of the House, and where no oppor- 
tunity has occurred to the House to give 
the Vote, and to proceed with money 
already voted. [‘* Question!” ] I am 
coming to my point. Well, then, my 
duty is not merely to express my pain 
on this occasion, for that would make no 
one very much wiser; but my duty is to 
see whether there is any mode by which 
the essential part of the views enter- 
tained by both sides of the House can 
be met. Now, I understand—I have 
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heard it from many speakers—that there 
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is no intention to oppose this Vote. 
[Lord Ranpotez Cxurcaitt: There is 
no pledge.] But the general tone of the 
debate has shown a disposition on the 
part of hon. Gentlemen opposite to pass 
the Vote—they say they do not wish to 
oppose it. Well, what I propose is this. 
Let us have the Vote, as you do not 
wish to oppose it, and let us give you an 
early opportunity for discussion, which 
can be done in one of two ways. Which 
of these alternatives we should adopt I 
will not now discuss. One way will be 
to put the Order for Supply on the Paper 
for Thursday as the second Order. In 
that case, there will be an opportunity of 
raising a debate on this subject before 
going into Committee of Supply. That 
is one method by which the object de- 
sired could be attained. The other 
method—if there is no technical objec- 
tion to it, and I should like to have afew 
hours to consider it—would be still more 
regular and appropriate—namely, that 
we should immediately obtain the Vote, 
which would enable us to bring in a 
Consolidated Fund Bill, and upon a 
stage of that Bill on Thursday the dis- 
cussion could be had. I believe that, 
undoubtedly, in one of these two ways 
each side can attain its object. We shall 
get our Vote—a Vote which is essential to 
us, and which we require in the public 
interest—and you will have your ciscus- 
sion, which is the thing you want. We 
cannot produce our case until we are in 
a position to lay the Papers before the 
House, which we will do at the earliest 
possible moment. If you think the 
public interest demands further discus- 
sion, that can be had on the first day 
upon which itis possible for us to comply 
with the request. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Mi- 
nister has quite accurately expressed, I 
think, the general feeling on this side of 
the House. We do not desire to ob- 
struct the Vote. We only desire to 
have an early opportunity of taking 
notice of and of discussing the important 
communication made to us at the begin- 
ning of the evening. As matters for- 
merly stood, it seemed to us that our 
only chance of discussing the matter 
was on this Vote. The proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman, however, has 
materially altered the aspect of affairs, 
and I should think his offer is one that 
can well be accepted. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: If the discussion 
is to take place in Supply, it must not 
be the first Order. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I understand the right hon. Gentleman 
to say that he will give an opportunity 
for this discussion on Thursday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, if we can 
manage it. I am not positive. I do 
not know that we can. 

Mr. RAIKES: It seems to me that 
the matter can be easily arranged if the 
right hon. Gentleman will put down 
Committee of Ways and Means as the 
first Order for Thursday. I presume 
that a Consolidated Fund Bill cannot be 
brought in in relation to this Vote until 
the money has been obtained in Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. I would 
suggest that we should have an under- 
standing before the debate concludes to- 
night that the Committee of Ways and 
Means should be the first Order on 
Thursday. There can be no difficulty 
in fixing it, and the discussion could 
then take place at once. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We bind our- 
selves to find an opportunity on Thurs- 


day. 

Mr. RAIKES: What I want to say 
is that any proposition to bring this 
matter on as a second Order on Thurs- 
day would be extremely inconvenient to 
the House. What we have been con- 
tending for, and what I venture to re- 
peat to the Prime Minister with all 
consideration, because I have no wish 
to embarrass him in this matter, is the 
importance of having this discussion 
upon the first Order on Thursday. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It will be so 
substantially, as it will be easy to put 
down as first Order a subject which 
will not occupy any length of time. 

Mr. BRODRICK: I shall be happy 
to withdraw the Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is it your pleasure 
that this Motion be withdrawn ? 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he wished to 
speak on that subject. He had under- 
stood that there was a serious opposition 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Opposition 
to the Vote being passed to-night. It 
seemed, however, that after all the 
solemn declarations they had heard to 
the effect that it was a matter of prin- 
ciple that the Vote of Credit should be 
discussed, and that the policy of the 
Government should be explained before 
this money was granted, the Opposition 
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would be satisfied with a Motion for 
talk’s sake on Thursday next. He con- 
fessed that it seemed to him that the 
Front Opposition Bench had been 
trifling with the House. He had lis- 
tened with great attention to the gene- 
ral arguments which had been brought 
forward, and which seemed to have 
completely changed the minds of the 
Opposition; and he confessed that, 
beyond the valuable and novel financial 
maxim that giving orders was not spend- 
ing money, he was utterly unable to dis- 
cover a single new light thrown by the 
Premier upon the subject. Ashe (Mr. 
O’Donnell) was a man of limited income, 
he only wished that the trading classes 
in general would accept this financial 
maxim of the right hon. Gentleman. Of 
course, deserted as the Constitutional 
Opposition had been by Her Majesty’s 
regular Opposition on the present occa- 
sion, the only course he could take would 
be to object to the withdrawal of the 
Motion. It was very possible that the 
Irish Parliamentary Party would have 
something to say on the subject; but 
once more he must protest most strongly 
against all this discussion taking place 
to-night, and this picture of British 
disunion being held up to Russia, merely 
for the purpose of bringing forward a 
‘‘talkee-talkee’’ Motion on Thursday 
next. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 130; Noes 
20: Majority 110.—(Div. List, No. 155.) 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
[REMUNERATION OF OFFICERS |. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of remuneration of the Officers em- 
ployed in carrying into effect the provisions of 
any Act of the present Session for the Registra- 
tion of Voters in Ireland. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 5th May, 1885. 





MINUTES.}]—Serecr Commirrer — Report — 
Westminster Hall Restoration [No. 99]. 

Pvus.iic Briis—First Reading—Barristers Ad- 
mission (Ireland)* (100); Metropolitan 
Streets Act (1867) Extension® (101); Sea 
Fisheries (Scotland) Amendment ® (102). 

Third Reading—Water Companies (Regulation 
of Powers) * (87), and passed. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN. | P® 


ISTAN—THE NEGOTIATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARR: I wish to ask 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs a Question of which 
I have given him private Notice—Whe- 
ther the proposal of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to the Afghan 
Frontier question is to be understood as 


one of mediation or of arbitration—that | 


is, whether it is one inviting the good 
offices of a friendly Power, or onc 
placing the question at issue in the 
hands of an irresponsible umpire, whose 
decision would be final ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, there 
are one or two Peers on the other side 
of the House who, I think, have not 
not such a strong conviction as I have 
that no one is capable of putting Ques- 
tions with greater authority or clear- 
ness than the noble Marquess the Leader 
of the Opposition. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
entirely disagree with you. 

Earnt GRANVILLE: Therefore, I do 
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selves, and supposing that a very dis- 
agreeable and regrettable incident has 
occurred which, to a certain degree, 
affects their honour, and on which they 
make a statements and conten- 
tions—I think your Lordships will agree 
with me that it would be better to refer 
that question to the judgment of some 
friend in whom they may have perfect 
confidence to enable the matter to be 
closed with honour to both sides. That 
appears to me to be exactly what has 
been done inthis case. The two nations 
were discussing a question of great im- 
rtance—namely, the delimitations of 
the Frontier of Afghanistan—and a re- 
grettable incident occurred which, rightly 
or wrongly, seems to affect the honour 
and interest of the parties concerned ; 
and, instead of going to the ultima ratio, 
I think it is an honourable proceeding 
on our part to propose that reference 
should be made to the judgment of the 
Head of a friendly State, and I think it 
equally creditable and honourable to 
Russia that she should have concurred 
in that offer. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
must decline the office of universal 
Questioner which the noble Earl would 
confer on me ; and after this competition 
between my noble Friend (Earl De La 
Warr) and myself, I confess that he 
has entirely carried off the palm. But 
I cannot for a moment attempt any com- 
petition with him, for he has got a longer 
speech out of the noble Earl than I ever 
succeeded in doing. He has not only 
done that, but he has obtained a revela- 
tion from the noble Earl of the fact 
| which we have never heard before—that 
| there are not only counter contentions 








not think it necessary, when the noble | but counter statements to be referred to 
Marquess has put a Question one day, | the arbitrator. That throws new light 
that some of his Friends should come) on the matter. The only statements are 
to the rescue with another Question on those of General Komaroff on the one 
the following day. To make it clear, | side, and Captain Yate on the other; 
at the same time I must say that I! and it appears that the truth or false- 
have nothing to add to what I stated! hood of those statements is to be re- 
yesterday ; but as there is in the Ques-/| ferred to the arbitrator. I am exceed- 
tion of the noble Earl something in the | ingly obliged to my noble Friend for 
nature of censure upon what has been | having extracted that statement. 

done, I should like to say that what hea 
been done pager ee ee simple! RAILWAY BRAKES—LEGISLATION. 
and honourable proceeding on the part Li 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


of the States concerned. In private life | 
T can conceive nothing better than that| Eart DE LA WARR asked Her 


if two individuals have pressing matters, Majesty’s Government, Whether it was 
of great practical importance to ad bt intention to take any steps this 
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Session to make it compulsory upon 
Railway Companies to adopt efficient 
brakes in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Board of Trade? Heshould 
not, he said, enter into details on this 
matter, as it had already, on more than 
one occasion, been discussed in this 
House. Two years ago, in consequence 
of the President of the Board of Trade 
undertaking to introduce a Bill dealing 
with the matter of brakes, he withdrew 
a Bill he had brought in dealing with 
that matter. Since then no steps had 
been taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to enforce the recommendations 
of the Board of Trade, which were ac- 
cordingly, at the present time, disre- 
garded by some of the most important 
Railway Companies in the country. 

Lorp SUDELEY said, that the an- 
swer which he had to give the noble 
Earl was that the Board of Trade could 
not undertake to promote any legisla- 
tion during this Session in regard to 
railways. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—CREMATION. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


The Eart of ONSLOW, in rising to 
call attention to the erection of a public 
crematorium at Woking and the cre- 
mation of a body there on the 26th 
March last, and to inquire Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will carry 
out their expressed intention of using the 
powers which they possess in the mat- 
ter for the discouragement of the prac- 
tice ; and what those powers are? said, 
that in 1874 the Cremation Society com- 
menced to erect a crematorium at 
Woking. A Memorial, influentially and 
largely signed, was sent to the Home 
Secretary (Sir R. Assheton Cross) as a 
protest, and he intimated to the Cre- 
mation Society that any action on their 
part would be followed immediately 
by an attempt to test the legality 
of their proceedings. The Cremation 
Society then consented to defer any 
operations until the pleasure of the 

ome Secretary was signified. In the 
following year the present Home Secre- 
tary gave a very similar answer. But 
a case occurred in Wales some months 
ago, in which a Dr. Price cremated the 
body of a child, and legal proceedings 
es | instituted against him, Mr. Jus- 
tice Stephen expressed an opinion which 
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was assumed to be in favour of the 
legality of cremation; but he laid it 
down that, even supposing cremation 
to be legal, it was only legal if so 
conducted as not to be a nuisance 
in the neighbourhood. In consequence 
of this decision a Question was again 
addressed to the Home Secretary, and he 
stated that it was still the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to use the 
powers which they possessed in the 
matter for the discouragement of the 
practice. Since then the Cremation So- 
ciety had so far completed their building 
at Woking that on the 26th of March 
they duly cremated the body of a lady. 
At present there were stringent regu- 
lations as to the burial of the dead; but 
inasmuch as the law never contemplated 
the burning of the dead, there were no 
laws whatever to regulate cremation. 
Their Lordships would feel that this 
was fraught with great danger, for 
cremation might annihilate proof 
of foul play. The Cremation Society 
had, no doubt, certain regulations drawn 
up with a view to avoiding this, but 
these regulations had no binding force, 
and might be altered or abolished at any 
‘time. A Bill was brought in last year 
| which proposed to make cremation a 
| misdemeanour if done without the sanc- 
‘tion of the Home Secretary; but it was 
/not passed into law, and consequently 
| there were no regulations whatever. 
There were 500 acres of ground at 
| wane devoted to the purposes of a 
cemetery, and not one-twentieth part of 
|it had been so used, so that there was 
| no necessity for cremation in that place. 
|The inhabitants of Woking had been 
‘alarmed at the perfect immunity with 
| which the cremation on March 26 last had 
been carried out, and still more so at a 
recent statement of Sir Spencer Wells, 
in which he intimated that the Society 
were now satisfied as to their legal posi- 
tion and were ready to receive bodies 
for cremation. This crematorium was 
one mile and a-half from any station and 
seven miles from any large town, and in 
‘a rather scattered portion of the parish 
of Woking, but it was surrounded by 
large public institutions. The unfortu- 
nate clergyman of the parish could see 
from his windows into the crematorium 
itself. There were other gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood to whom it was a 
great annoyance, and the feeling on 
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the subject in the locality 
strong indeed. If the Government 
were anxious to encourage cremation, 


was very 


they had, not far from this place, a 
large portion of moorland which they 
might devote to the experiments of 
the Society. In answer to the Ques- 
tion he Na the other day, the noble 
Earl said that the practice of cremation 
was so uncommon as not to require any 
legislation. He believed, however, that 
the time had now come when the Go- 
vernment ought to make up their minds. 
The inhabitants of Woking looked with 
aversion and disgust upon the erection 
of this crematorium, and they called 
upon the Home Secretary and Parlia- 
ment to deliver them from the annoy- 
ance. He trusted that the Government 
would say under what restrictions cre- 
mation should be carried on, or give the 
inhabitants of Woking an opportunity 
of stating their objections to this crema- 
torium. He begged to ask the Question 
which stood in his name? 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE said, that 
he did not take any exception to the 
noble Earl’s interesting speech ; but, in 
answer to his Question, should have to 
repeat, in very much the same lan- 
guage, what he stated the other day, 
that Her Majesty’s Government did not 
consider it any part of their duty to en- 
courage or discourage the practice of cre- 
mation. As to the power which the Go- 
vernment had for dealing with the mat- 
ter, the noble Earl had himself answered 
that question when he referred to the 
judgment given the other day by Mr. 
Justice Stephen. The Government had 
no power to interfere, and until the prac- 
tice became so common as to be ob- 
noxious to the people of this country, 
and they showed a more general desire 
to have legislation on the subject, it was 
not the intention of the Government to 
deal with it. 


SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.L. } 

A Bill to amend the law relating to Scottish 
sea fisheries, and for other purposes relating 
thereto—Was presented by The Earl of Dat- 
Housie; read 1*. (No. 102.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 5th May, 1885. 


MINUTES.]—Sztsacr Commirrer — Report — 
Commons [No. 179]. 

Pustic Buis—Ordered—First Reading—Local 
Government Provisional Order (Poor Law) 
(No. 8) * [158]. 

Committee — Registration (Occupation Voters) 
(re-comm.) [140]—r.r.; Friendly Societies 
Act (1875) Amendment * [139]—r.P. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Sub- 
marine Telegraph Cables * [136], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
__ 4 
CHANNEL TUNNEL (EXPERIMENTAL 
WORKS) BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
Amendment proposed, ‘‘That the 
Order be postponed until Tuesday the 
12th instant.”—( Mr. Webster.) 


Sire HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he 
should like to know upon what ground 
the second reading of this Bill was to be 
again postponed ? It had been put down 
upon the Paper for second reading 
once before and postponed, and he 
wished to know what reason there was 
why the discussion should not be taken 
now ? 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he had moved 
the postponement of the second reading 
in the absence of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Walsall (Sir Charles For- 
ster), who was unable to be present. 
He understood that the postponement 
had the consent of the parties inte- 
rested. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, it 
seemed to him to be an extraordinary 
proceeding that this Bill should be put 
off in this way from time totime. To 
a great many hon. Members, who might 
admire the engineering skill displayed 
by the promoters of the Bill, it was a 
matter of great inconvenience to be 
obliged to come down to the House time 
after time at that early hour and sacri- 
fice other important engagements in 
order to oppose the Bill, and then to 


find that its consideration was suddenly 
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poned. He understood that the 
ident of the Board of Trade, who 
was absent at that moment, had decided 
upon giving a strong opposition to the 
Bill. If that was the case, why was not 
the right hon. Gentlemen now present, 
unless there were some strong reason to 
the contrary, in order to inform the 
House whether the Bill was to be dis- 
cussed or not? This was not the first 
time that the second reading had been 
put off, and it would be a great con- 
venience to those who had other matters 
to attend to if they could know when 
the discussion was really intended to 
come on, so that they should not be 
brought down to the House needlessly 
for the purpose of opposing the Bill. 
Mr. HICKS said, that as his name 
was down upon the Paper as objecting 
to the second reading of the Bill, he hoped 
he might be allowed to explain what he 
knew of this transaction. A fortnight 
ago he was told, at 20 minutes to 4 
o’clock, that an arrangement had been 
come to with the President of the Board 
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of Trade to postpone the Bill until that! 


day ; and two days ago he received an 
intimation from the promoters that they 
had again made arrangements with the 
President of the Board of Trade to put 
the discussion off until that day week. 
As an independent Member he could 
not himself refuse to accede to that 
arrangement ; but he quite agreed with 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Hussey 
Vivian) that it was most inconvenient 
that a Bill of this character, in which a 
large number of Members took an in- 
terest, should be. put off from time to 
time, and perhaps brought on in the 
end when hon. Members might not ex- 
pect it. He must express a hope that it 
would now be clearly understood that 
under no circumstances would the second 
reading be put off again if it were now 
allowed to be fixed for that day week. 

Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN remarked 
that as this was the second time the 
Bill had appeared upon the Paper, he did 
not think he would be doing wrong to 
move thatthe Order for the Second Read- 
ing be discharged. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That would be con- 
trary to the usual practice. 

Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN: Then I have 
no desire to press it. 

Cotonrt HARCOURT wished to say 
a few words upon the Bill if it would 
be in Order for him to do so. 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
would not be in Order in discussing the 
merits of the Bill upon a proposal to 
defer the second reading until a future 
day. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o——— 
LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)— 
WORK OF THE COURT OF SESSION. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether it is true that the work 
of the office of the Junior Lord Ordinary, 
which should be cleared from day to 
day, has fallen into arrear in conse- 
quence of certain Deputy Clerks of 
Session refusing to work during vaca- 
tion; whether it is the case that, in con- 
sequence, the Junior Lord Ordinary, 
sitting in chambers, has been obliged to 
dispose of many cases without any 
clerical assistance; and, whether the 
Deputy Clerks of Session are, or are 
not, bound to discharge their ordinary 
official duties during vacation as well as 
during Session ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I have not completed my 
inquiry into this matter; but so far as 
my information goes, it does not confirm 
the statements either that the work of 
the office of the Junior Lord Ordinary 
has fallen into arrear in consequence of 
certain Deputy Olerks of Session refusin 
to work during Vacation, or that the oo 
Ordinary has been put to any incon- 
venience. The Deputy Clerks of Session 
have certain duties to perform during 
the vacation. They are necessarily not 
the same, nor are they so heavy, as 
their duties during Session; but I be- 
lieve they are well defined by long es- 
tablished custom. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS, MANORHAMILTON 
UNION. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What is the decision of the Local Go- 
vernment Board upon the claim of Mr. 
James Harte, candidate in the recent 
election for the Lurganboy Division, 
Manorhamilton Union, to have eleven 
- votes given for Mr. Thomas Con- 

y disallowed on the ground that the 
profit rents in respect of which the votes 
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iven had been reduced under the 
Land Act since the proxy were 
lodged in 1881; also to have two other 
votes disallowed for incorrect filling up 
of paper; and to have allowed to the 
said ea Harte two votes given for 
him by women occupiers who have paid 
the rates and been recognised as tenants 
for many years ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The Local Government Board are in 
communication with Mr. Harte, and 
await his reply to a letter they have ad- 
dressed to him on the subject. 


COMMITTEE OF PRIVILEGES — THE 
LOVAT PEERAGE—REMOVAL OF 
COFFIN PLATES FROM VAULT AT 
KIRKHILL. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked the 
Lord Advocate, If his attention has been 
called to statements contained in The 
Dundee Advertiser and other Scottish 
newspapers concerning the alleged re- 
moval of coffin plates from the vault of 
the Fraser family in the parish kirkyard 
of Kirkhill, under the authority of Lord 
Lovat or his factor; whether, in view of 
the litigation now pending between 
Lord Lovat and a claimant to the Lovat 
peerage, and the fact that such coffin 
plates might be evidence of the pedigree 
of the claimant, such a proceeding is 
lawful; and, whether, having regard 
to the excitement caused by such pro- 
ceedings in the North of Scotland, 
he will cause inquiries to be made 
as to the truth of such statements? 
The hon. Member added a further 
Question, as to whether the Lord Advo- 
cate was aware that Lord Lovat had 
taken this inopportune period to call a 
meeting of heritors, for the purpose of 
levelling the Kirkhill kirkyard in certain 
parts, and thereby disturbing graves 
and gravestones ; and, whether he would 
take steps to induce Lord Lovat not to 
proceed further in the matter during 
the litigation now pending ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): My attention has been called 
to these statements, and I have caused 
inquiry to be made in regard to them. 
Briefly stated, the following appear to 
be the facts :—In the month of Septem- 
ber last, Sir William Fraser, of d- 


elune, asked Lord Lovat’s permission to 
visit the vault in Kirkhill Churchyard, 
where a number of members of the 
Lovat family, including a grandaunt of 
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Sir William Fraser, are buried. Lord 
Lovat granted the permission sought, 
and the fact that the permission had 
been granted was communicated to the 
minister of Kirkhill, who kept one of 
the keys of the vault, the other key, 
which was kept at the estate office, being 
at the same time forwarded to the mi- 
nister. On 25th September, Sir William 
Fraser, accompanied by a gentleman, 
understood to be his secretary, met the 
minister by appointment at the church- 
yard, and, along with a blacksmith and 
a@ mason, went into the vault and ex- 
amined the coffins. Sir William stated 
to the party that his chief desire was to 
ascertain whether Lord Simon, of the ’45, 
was buried in the vault. In the course 
of examining the coffins, it was found 
that the plates on seven were lying loose 
upon the lids, the nails having become 
decayed, and the inscriptions on the 
plates were illegible, being covered with 
rust. I am informed that Sir William 
Fraser states that he did not direct the 
plates to be removed, but the persons in 
attendance understood that he did so 
direct, and it is certain that the plates 
were carried to the manse by the black- 
smith and mason, and the minister, at 
Sir William’s request, undertook to get 
them cleaned by a well-known jeweller 
in Inverness. A few days afterwards 
the minister took the plates to the 
jeweller, by whom they were cleaned, 
and also varnished to keep off the rust 
in future. They were afterwards re- 
turned by the jeweller to the minister, 
who, at the request of Sir William, had 
them fastened upon the coffins from 
which they had been respectively taken. 
Neither Lord Lovat nor anyone in his 
employment gave any authority for the 
lates or anything else in the vault 
ing interfered with, nor had he or they 
any idea that any such thing was con- 
templated; and if Lord Lovat had been 
asked for permission to interfere with 
the plates, he would not have granted 
it. Lord Lovat only learned accident- 
ally what had been done a considerable 
time afterwards. I have no information 
in regard to the last Question of the hon. 
Member, but I shall inquire into it. 


PARLIAMENT—PALACE OF WESTMIN- 
STER—WESTMINSTER HALL 
(RESTORATION). 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
honourable Member for Leeds, Whe- 
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ther the Board of Works will apply the 
solution, which has proved so ious 
in preserving the stone of Oleopatra’s 
Needle, to the Norman stonework re- 
cently uncovered by the demolition of 
the Law Courts at Westminster Hall ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: The 
solution applied to the stone of Cleo- 
patra’s Needle—the Indestructible Paint 
Company’s stone solution—has not been 
tested for a sufficient length of time on 
that structure to enable a decision to be 
arrived at as to its efficacy. Moreover, 
the material of the Needle is of a totally 
different character from that of the stone 
work of Westminster Hall. Where the 
solution in question has been applied 
to defective pieces of the stone of the 
Houses of Parliament for test purposes 
it has not proved satisfactory. So far 
as can be judged, no solution will be 
necessary for the preservation of the 
Norman stone work of Westminster 
Hall if the proposed cloister building 
be erected to enclose it. 


THE SCOTTISH ISLANDS—DEATHS IN 
THE ISLAND OF RONA. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, with regard to the two shepherds 
found dead in the Island of Rona, Whe- 
ther the statement is true that they were 
placed in the island to prevent fishing 
crews from stealing sheep from thence, 
and that attempts at sheepstealing were 
made after thoy were stationed there ; 
and, whether any steps were taken by 
the police or other authorities to verify, 
so far as practicable, the cause of death 
by examination of the bodies or other- 
wise ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr): The two shepherds were 
stationed in the Island of Rona to watch 
the tacksmen’s sheep. They went there 
in June, and were twice visited in Au- 
gust. In that month nine men landed 
on the Island and forcibly carried away 
five sheep and some tobacco belonging 
to the shepherds. The case was in- 
vestigated at the time; but the men 
have not been identified. The Island, 
which is 40 miles from the Butt of Lewis, 
was inaccessible from the month of Au- 
gust till the 22nd of April. On that 

ay the shepherds were found dead with 
their clothes on, one inside their house, 
and the other outside near the door. 
They had an ample supply of fuel and 
provisions. The bodies were buried 
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withont being stripped or examined. 
No marks of violence were observed. 
As soon as the case was reported a war- 
rant to exhume the bodies was obtained 
by the Procurator Fiscal, and it will be 
executed as soon as possible. 

Dr. CAMERON asked when the order 
for exhumation was issued ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he would ascertain the 
exact date. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS)— 
STATE OF THE RIVER LEA. 


Mr. JAMES STUART asked the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, What steps are 
being taken to secure the immediate 
carrying out by the Tottenham Local 
Board of the sewage purification works 
in connection with the discharge of 
sewage into the River Lea, for which 
the Local Government Board have sanc- 
tioned the borrowing of the necessary 
money ; what prospect there is of these 
works being completed before the sum- 
mer ; whether he is aware that Petitions 
to Parliament, setting forth the deplor- 
able state of the River Lea from sewage 
pollution and the consequent danger to 
health, and praying for the speedy exe- 
cution of the work, have been presented 
from 3,000 inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood, and from persons in the dis. 
trict using the river for purposes of re- 
creation ; and, whether, in the event of 
the purification works not being com- 
pleted before the summer, he can say 
what steps the Local Goveriment Board 
is prepared to adopt in case of the 
breaking out of an epidemic in the 
East of London consequent on the con- 
dition of the river? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: We 
have sanctioned a loan.of £13,000 for 
works in connection with the sewage 
outfall of the Tottenham district with a 
view to the purification of the sewage 
before it is discharged into the Lea. 
We are assured by the Local Board that 
they will lose no opportunity of pressing 
forward the completion of the works, 
and that they will limit the time for 
their construction to the shortest practi- 
cable period. There is no probebility, 
however, of the extensive works pro- 

being completed before the sum- 
mer. In the meantime the Local Board 
will provide certain temporary pumping 
power. Two large new precipitating 
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tanks have been completed. We are 
aware of the complaints as to the con- 
dition of the river during the dry sea- 
son of last year; and we learn that 
recently, while a new sewer was being 
constructed, on two occasions one of the 
sewers broke, and until it was repaired 
the sewage found its way into the river. 
If the Local Board proceed promptly in 
carrying out the works proposed the 
Board do not at present see that they 
have any authority to interfere. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT—IN- 
SECTS INJURIOUS TO CROPS. 


Mr. RANKIN asked the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether 
the Agricultural Department has any 
reports or treatises upon insects injurious 
to crops, and especially to hops; and, if 
so, whether they have been published in 
a form suitable to farmers and hop 
growers, and can be obtained by the 
public ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Agricul- 
tural Department receive from time to 
time Reports from the United States of 
America and elsewhere containing in- 
formation on insects injurious to crops ; 
but there are not any Reports prepared 
by the Department itself dealing espe- 
cially with the subject. I have given 
instructions that the Reports I have 
mentioned should be lookéd carefully 
through ; and if it appears that we can 
extract from them Papers likely to be 
useful to farmers which could be laid in 
a small volume before Parliament this 
shall be done. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—SURVEYORS’ 
CLERKS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether there is at present 
‘employed in the Surveyor’s Department 
of the Post Office in Ireland, as acting 
Surveyor’s Clerk, an officer belonging 
to the London Office ; is there no officer 
on the Irish establishment available or 
competent for the post; and, would the 
employment of an Irish officer effect a 
saving in the allowances paid by the 
Department to officers while travelling 
or absent from headquarters ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: An officer 
of the Londen Post Office is now em- 
ployed as an acting surveyor’s clerk in 
Ireland. At the time he was sent no 
officer on the Irish establishment could 
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be spared and recommended for this 
duty. No appreciable saving would be 
effected by the employment of an Irish 
instead of an English officer, the allow- 
ances being the same. I may add that 
when recently I had occasion to appoint 
five surveyors’ clerks in Ireland I 
selected five officers then serving on the 
Irish establishment. 


POST OFFICE—ANNUITIES AND 
INSURANCE TABLES. 


Mr. RANKIN asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he will cause some 
simple and easily understood tables of 
Post Office Annuities and Insurance to 
be printed and placed in all post offices, 
so that comparatively uneducated persons 
may be able to learn the benefits offered 
by the Post Office? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: In reply to 
the hon. Member, I have to state that on 
the commencement of the Government 
Annuities and Insurance Act last year, 
the principal rules relating thereto, with 
simple illustrations, were circulated 
throughout the entire Kingdom, and are 
obtainable at any Money Order Office. 
A notice is exhibited at every office in 
which insurance and annuity business is 
transacted. 


LIGHTHOUSES—BURNERS—SIR JAMES 
DOUGLAS’S BURNERS. 


CotoneL KING-HARMAN asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, with 
reference to his statement that Sir James 
Douglas, who had sold his patent rights 
in certain lighthouse burners for £5,000 
in cash, and £25,000 worth of shares, 
had given the free use of the burners to 
lighthouse authorities, Whether it is true 
that he, or his Company, had restricted 
their manufacture to three English firms 
specially licensed for that purpose, and 
thus deprived the lighthouse authorities 
of the advantage of tree competition, by 
public advertisement, in the purchase of 
these burners; and, will he say what 
sum each of the three licensees pays to 
the Company for this exclusive right 
to make these burners ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that there appeared to be an error in 
the statement attributed to him, as the 
figures should be £500 instead of £5,000. 
He had made inquiries from the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House, and they 
had informed him that there were only 
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three firms who had any experience in 
the construction of these burners; but 
there were no such restrictions as those 
mentioned in the Question. 


DISPENSARIES (IRELAND) ACT — DIS- 
PENSARY DOCTOR, SKULL DISTRICT. 


Mr. DEASY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the late Dispensary Medical 
Officer of the Skull District, County 
Cork, was also Medical Officer to the 
Constabulary of that district; whether, 
on his death, Dr. Shipsey, a man of long 
experience in his profession, was elected 
dispensary doctor; whether the County 
Inspector has appointed Dr. Sweetman, 
who has become qualified to practise 
medicine within the past few months, 
Constabulary Medical Attendant; whe- 
ther this is contrary to custom; and, 
whether he will direct that Dr. Sweet- 
man’s appointment be cancelled, and that 
Dr. Shipsey be given the position ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Dr. Sweetman, who, I believe, was quali- 
fied at the time, was appointed Medical 
Officer to the Constabulary at Skull, on 
the occurrence of a vacancy in February 
last, and was then the only candidate. 
Dr. Shipsey, who has since been elected 
Dispensary Doctor, at that time resided 
at Dunmanway, over 27 miles away. It 
is not the invariable rule to appoint the 
Dispensary Doctors to these posts; but 
the Inspector General informs me that 
he understands Dr. Shipsey has recently 
taken up his residence near to some of 
the stations in Skull District, and he will 
consider whether it would not be ad- 
vantageous to place these stations under 
his medical charge. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—THE CLERK 
OF THE SOUTH DUBLIN UNION. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has come to any decision 
respecting the conduct of the Clerk of the 
South Dublin Union, in reference to 
whom a sworn information has been 
made, and who is alleged to have with- 
held the rate books from officials of the 
National Registration Association, while 
he allowed those of the Constitutional 
Club to obtain free access to them ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I have tothank the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for papers on this subject. The Clerk 
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of the South Dublin Union denies the 
charges of partiality and neglect of duty 
made against him. The proper course 
appears to be that the person or persons 
considering themselves cagitamidheae 
take proceedings to enforce the penalty 
imposed by Act of Parliament in cases of 
refusal to produce these books to parties 
interested. The mode of procedure is, 
I understand, a summary one, and the 
action of the Local Government Board 
would necessarily be guided by the result. 

Mr. HEALY: Why does not the 
Local Government Board hold an inquiry, 
as is usually done in such cases? Is 
there not a sworn affidavit on one side in 
this matter, and only the Clerk’s word 
on the other ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN: 
If this was an ordinary case of some 
misconduct by an official, that might 
be the proper proceeding; but, in 
this case, Parliament has laid down a 
specific mode of remedy, and that remedy 
ought to be adopted in the first place ; 
and if in the course of such proceedings 
anything is proved against the Clerk, 
then it will be for the Local Government 
Board to take action. 


WOODS AND FORESTS—THE FOREST 
OF DEAN. 

Mr. ACKERS asked the junior Mem- 
ber for Leeds, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
drain the deep gales of the Forest of 
Dean, and so bring into active working 
the great mineral wealth of this Crown 
property, and by so doing afford em- 
ployment to a large number of persons, 
so desirable in this time of depression 
and scarcity of work ? 

Mr. HIBBERT (who replied) said: 
The deep gales are in the hands of 
private owners, whose interests therein 
are of the nature of real estate, and 
whose tenure of them is conditional 
on the observance of certain regula- 
tions,‘one of which requires the owners 
to open and work the gales within a 
limited time. In these circumstances, 
the Crown obviously cannot under- 
take to spend money on drainage. 
The Crown, however, desires to see 
these gales developed, and with this ob- 
ject a Bill was presented last Session 
dealing with the subject; but this Bill, 
though approved by the gale owners, 
received no actual support from them, 
and had to be withdrawn. The hon. 
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Member is probably aware that various 
conflicting local interests are involved in 
this matter, and that there is not yet an 
agreement of local opinion upon it. 


INFIRMARIES (IRELAND) ACT—DONE- 
GAL INFIRMARY, LIFFORD. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How the County Donegal Infirmary at 
Lifford is maintained and managed, and 
to what classes of patients it is open; 
also, if John M‘Sweeney, of Gweedore, 
who obtained from the medical officer 
of the Gweedore district, on the 26th 
of March, an order for admission to 
the Lifford Infirmary, and who is un- 
able to travel, has yet been conveyed to 
the Infirmary; and, whether the con- 
veyance will be provided ? 

Mr. CAMPB - BANNERMAN: 
The Local Government Board have not 
yet received replies to the specific in- 
quiries they thought it necessary to 
make on this subject. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—PRO- 
TECTION AT KILMOON, CO. CLARE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If an extra force of four constables, 
stationed at Kilmoon, county Clare, 
about fifteen months since, for the pro- 
tection of a man named Gardner, who 
had taken a vacated farm, is still main- 
tained at Kilmoon, although the farm 
in question has been unoccupied for 
months, and there is no one who can be 
said to be in need of protection; and, 
whether the extra force will be now re- 
moved ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The farm in question is not unoccupied, 
and protection is still considered neces- 
sary. The force is not an extra one. 


THE MAGISTRAOCY (IRELAND) — MR. 
HAMILTON, RESIDENT MAGISTRATE, 
ARMAGH — SALARY AND 
ALLOWANCES. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What is the annual amount of the salar 
and allowances of Mr. Hamilton, RM 
Armagh; and, by how much they ex- 
ceed the ordinary annual amount of 
salary and allowances to resident ma- 
gistrates in Ireland ? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Mr. Hamilton is in receipt of a salary 
of £800 a-year, and the ordinary allow- 
ances of a first-class Resident Magistrate 
—namely, £100 a-year commuted forage 
allowance, and £8 a-year for postage 
and stationery. His salary exceeds the 
ordinary salary of a Resident Magistrate 
of the first class by £125 a-year. 

Mr. SEXTON: Why, why? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
The hon. Member did not ask me that. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then I will ask you 
to-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE DEFICIT 
OF 1884-5. 


Mr. GORST asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether any provi- 
sion is made in the Budget for the deficit 
of £1,050,000, caused by the excess of 
expenditure over revenue in 1884-5; 
whether this amount has been added to 
the National Debt in the shape of Ex- 
chequer Bills or Bonds; and, whether 
any provision has been, or will be, made 
to pay off the floating debt thus created ? 

Mr. HIBBERT (who replied) said : 
My right hon. Friend, in his Financial 
Statement, said that the deficit of 1884-5 
had been taken out of the Exchequer 
balances, and in giving the amount of 
debt reduced in that year he sub- 
tracted the reduction in the balances. 
He also said that it was proposed to 
take power to issue for the amount of 
this deficit Unfunded Debt if it should 
be found necessary. The whole opera- 
tion will be explained in the Treasury 
Minute which my right hon. Friend 
promised to lay on the Table. 

StrSTAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
when the Minute might be expected ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that it was 
being prepared, and would very shortly 
be laid on the Table. 


WAYS AND MEANS— INLAND RE- 
VENUE—THE NEW BEER DUTY. 
Sm JOSEPH BAILEY asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, What 
amount of taxation falls upon hops per 
hundredweight at the present rate of 
Beer Duty; and, what will be the 


. | equivalent Tax under the proposed new 
Beer Duty ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: Perhaps the hon. 
Member will allow me to answer the 
Question. 
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have had no knowledge of the quantity 
of hops used in the production of beer 
since the repeal of the Hop Duty in 
1862; and there are, therefore, no means 
of calculating the amount of taxation 
that falls upon them. 

Mr. HICKS asked the Financial Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether, prior 
to the year 1880, the duty on malt was 
21s. 8d.; whether, by the Act of 1880, a 
duty was imposed on beer equal to 25s. 
on a quarter of malt; and, whether it 
was now proposed to impose a duty on 
beer po to 29s. on a quarter of malt, 
being an increase of about 16 per cent, 
in addition to the increase in 1880? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The actual duty on 
a quarter of malt before 1880 was 
21s. 84¢.; but this was not the only tax 
on beer which had to be considered in 
fixing the rate of the Beer Duty, such as 
the ) al licence. Malt was only 
taxed because it was a component part 
of beer, and occupied a similar position 
to sugar, which was and is taxed when 
used in brewing, though the general 
Sugar Duties have been repealed. In 
1880 the Prime Minister estimated the 
total relief actually given by the repeal 
of the Malt Tax at 24s. 6}d. per quarter. 
The annual brewers’ returns show that 
the Beer Duty at 6s. 3d. per barrel was 
almost exactly equal to this amount. 
The increase in the Beer Duty now 
proposed will make it equal to about 
28s. 5$d. per quarter. 

Mr. ALLSOPP asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, What was the rate of 
the incidence of the Malt Tax ona quarter 
of barley before the abolition of that 
Tax; what is the equivalent Tax on a 

uarter of barley at the present rate of 

e Beer Duty; and, what will be the 
equivalent Tax under the proposed new 
Beer Duty ? 

Mr. HIBBERT : I answered an abso- 
lutely identical Question yesterday put 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for No Devon. The old brewers’ 
licence was practically a Beer Tax. 
There is no necessity now to use malt. 

Mr. HICKS asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, How it is that the Duty 
on worts of a specific gravity of one 
thousand and fifty-seven is stated in the 
Resolution reported from the Committee 
of Ways and Means to be 7s. 6d. whilst 
in his Statement on Friday it was under- 
stood that he named 7s. 3d. as the pro- 


posed Duty ? 
Mr. Hibbert 
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Mr. HIBBERT: If the hon. Member 
will look again at the Resolution he will 
see that he is under a misapprehension, 
the rate of duty on ono tmenal beer 
having been fixed at 7s. 3d. per barrel. 
He has probably looked at the 10th 
Resolution, which relates to the Cus- 
toms Duty on imported beer, instead of 
the ninth, which imposes the new. duty 
on beer brewed in the United Kingdom. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT—“ THE DEATH 
DUTIES.” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH (for Lord Gzorcr 
Hamitton) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, If it has been the general 
practice of the Inland Revenue to levy 
any Death Duty on a tenant’s interest in 
the occupation of agricultural land in 
Ireland when inherited or acquired by 
bequest; and, whether his alteration of 
the existing Death Duties will interfere 
with the present practice ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: I presume that the 
right hon. Gentleman refers to tenants’ 
interests under the Land Act of 1881. 
Such interests are regarded as portions 
of the personal estates of the tenants, 
and are now chargeable with Probate 
Duty, and also, like ordinary lease- 
holds, with Succession Duty. But in- 
asmuch as personal estates under £100 
in value are exempt from Death Duties, 
many such interests are not taxed 
at all; while, if the whole personal 
estate does not exceed £300 in value, 
as a general rule a single payment 
of 30s. covers all Death Duties. No 
charge at all will be made in these 
eases, which must be very numerous. 
The rate to be added to the Succession 
Duty will not apply to any property 
which is subject to Probate Duty; and, 
therefore, the tenants’ interests in Ire- 
land which pay Probate Duty will only 
be affected by the proposed legislation 
in two particulars—namely (1), if the 
owner of such an interest possesses it 
absolutely he will pay a Succession Duty 
based on the capital value of the inte- 
rest itself instead of his own life inte- 
rest in it; (2) he will pay the duty by 
four yearly instead of eight half-yearly 
instalments. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—THE 
HIGHLAND CROFTERS. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Lord 

Advocate, If his attention has been 
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called to the statement that fifteen 
Crofters, who voluntarily surrendered 
themselves to the authorities at Portree, 
on a charge of deforcing a sheriff’s 
officer at Waternish, were, while in prison 
at that place, served with notices of 
eviction ; and, whether such a proceed- 
ing is regular or lawful ? 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Itis the case that the crofters 
here referred to came to Portree in obedi- 
ence to citations which had been served 
upon them to appear on a charge of de- 
forcing a Sheriff’s officer at Waternish. 
I understand that summonses of remov- 
ing were served upon two of them in 
prison, and upon another immediately 
after he came out. I cannot say that the 
service was illegal; but it is, I believe, 
generally regretted that the occasion of 
the men having surrendered themselves 
to justice was chosen for this pro- 
ceeding. 
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TURKEY—THE BRITISH EMBASSY AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What arrangements have been made for 
the diplomatie representation of this 
Country at Constantinople pending the 
arrival of Sir E. Thornton ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir W. Hay White, Her Majesty’s En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the King of Roumania, is 
temporarily in charge of the Embassy 
at Constantinople, and has been speci- 
ally accredited to the Sultan as Envoy 
Extraordinary ad interim pending the 
arrival of Sir Edward Thornton, who is 
unavoidably detained for the present at 
St. Petersburg. It was necessary to make 
this provisional arrangement, as Mr. 
Wyndham, the previous Secretary to 
the Embassy, who has discharged the 
duties of Chargé d Affaires with great 
ability, and to the entire satisfaction of 
Her Majesty’s Government, was required 
to proceed to Belgrade to take up his 
appointment as Minister there. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—POLICE 
DISTRICT OF JOHNSTOWN. 

Mr. MARUM asked -the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Whether his attention has been directed 
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proceedings that have recently taken 
place in the police district of Johnstown, 
in the county of Kilkenny, that is to 
say, that Mr. Den. Keatinge, of Woods- 
gift, a deputy lieutenant and magistrate 
of the county, is in occupation of certain 
holdings surrounding his demesne from 
which the tenants have been evicted 
some two or three years ago; that the 
boundary fences of the same are in a 
very defective condition, rendering them 
liable to the trespass of stock; that Mr. 
Keatinge and his son, Mr. Maurice 
Keatinge, holding a Commission in one 
of Her Majesty’s Regiments of the Line, 
together with a large posse of bailiffs, 
proceeded from their residence about 
midnight to those holdings, and dis- 
trained certain donkeys, goats, and 
sheep trespassing thereon; that they 
escorted those animals to the various 
residences of the owners, and knocked 
violéntly at their doors about one o’clock 
a.m., some of whom were thus coerced 
to pay the regulation trespass fines then 
and there to this local justice, and 
others, not having cash in their houses, 
remained indoors, whereupon a la 
and continued uproar ensued, and the 
doors of the dwelling-houses were bat- 
tered and defaced, and, in some portions, 
smashed in; that especially the resi- 
dence of the National school teacher of 
Grane, Mr. Maher, was similarly visited, 
and trespass for donkeys demanded ; 
and that, owing to the difficulty of 
arousing the sleeping inmates, shouting 
and screeching and other noises were 
made use of, to the disturbance and 
terror of the inhabitants of the entire 
locality, extending over a considerable 
area, and finally the teacher himself 
was assailed in abusive language, and 
threatened with eviction; and, whether, 
even if such distresses are held legal, 
such unusual mode of proceeding, 
fraught with danger to the public peace, 
and adopted by a justice of the petty 
sessions district in which these dwelling- 
houses are situate, will be brought by 
the Executive under the notice of the 
Lord Chancellor or Lords Commissioners 
of the Great Seal? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I am informed that the facts of this 
case are very much exaggerated in 
the Question. It appears that Mr. 
Den. Keatinge is in possession of 


to, or any report received from the local| some evicted farms on which cattle 
constabulary, concerning extraordinary | frequently trespass. On the night in 
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question he visited the farms, accom- | 
panied by his son and two herds, and 
seized some sheep and donkeys which 
were trespassing. They then, as the 
law requires, proceeded to deliver them 
to their owners, who, in most cases, paid 
the usual trespass. They knocked several 
times at the door of the schoolmaster, 
who owned one of the donkeys, and 
failed to get a reply; but there was no 
such battering or breaking of doors, nor 
any such disturbance or abusive lan- 
guage, as is alleged in the Question, 
and the proceedings do not call for any 
notice. 


Ways and Means — 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—THE 
FREE FORCE. 

Mr. MARUM asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, when the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary Distribution Bill has received 
the Royal Assent, the Government is pre- 
pared to issue instructions to the proper 
authorities in relation thereto, that, 
wherever the “free” force is found in- 
sufficient (as is alleged by the local offi- 
cials as to Kilkenny county) for the 
ordinary working of the several police 
stations, steps shall be taken to inquire 
into the propriety of some consolidation 
of the same, or otherwise, so as to have 
the extra force reduced altogether, or to 
a fair normal standard for each county ; 
and, whether, in the event of an extra 
force being still deemed necessary for 
mere ordinary service, the Government 
will be prepared to provide that the ex- 

enses of the same shall be defrayed 
rom the same source as the expenses of 
the “free” force, originally calculated 
upon the assumption that it was suffi- 
cient for the ordinary requirements of 
such county ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The effect of the new Distribution Bill 
will be that it will raise somewhat the 
number of the free force to be allocated 
to the counties. Where this number 
has to be exceeded, the cost of such 
excess will fall in equal proportions upon 
the county and the Imperial Exchequer. 
The Irish Government will continue to 
use every endeavour to secure that no 
extra force of Constabulary beyond the 
free quota is stationed in a county, and 
to keep such extra force, where neces- 
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sary, at the lowest possible number. As | 
the Government have to bear half the | 
cost of any extra force, they are not | 


Mr. Campbell-Bannermaa 






likely to require a larger one than they 
consider absolutely necessary. It is, of 
course, within the power of the locali- 
ties to give the Government very ma- 
terial assistance in their efforts in this 
direction. 


EGYPT (THE MILITARY EXPEDITION) 
—THE NILE FORCE. 

Cotone. KING-HARMAN asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is true that the officers and men of the 
Ist Royal Sussex regiment, quartered at 
Abu Gees, have been compelled to do 
fatigue duty in the heat of the sun, and 
that many cases of sunstroke have oc- 
curred in consequence; and, whether 
such duty was absolutely necessary, or 
whether it would not have been easily 
performed in the mornings and even- 


7 ? 
HE Marquess of HARTINGTON : 
I have received no Report whatever from 
the Nile in any way confirmatory of the 
hon. and gallant Member’s Question. 
Cotone. KING-HARMAN asked if 
the noble Lord would make inquiry ? 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
If the hon. and gallant Member will 
communicate to me the information he 
has received, I will see whether it is de- 
sirable to make inquiry. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT—SPAIN AND THE 
WINE DUTIES. 

Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If the proposed arrangement with re- 
gard to a reduction in the Duties upon 
Spanish wines will have the practical 
effect of binding this Country to main- 
tain reduced Duties in the particular 
ease of Spain, while no similar obliga- 
tion exists as regards our relations with 
any other Country ; and to inquire whe- 
ther it is proposed that we should re- 
ceive any advantage from Spain in return 
for this concession, or if we are to obtain 
nothing beyond the removal of certain 
special disadvantages to which Great 

Britain alone has been subjected ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I do not think I can add anything to my 
answer of yesterday to the hon. Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley), which the 
hon. Member will see fully answers the 
Question he has placed upon the Paper. 

Mr. MAO IVER said, he had re- 
ferred to the answer, which simply 
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referred him to certain Papers. He 
wished to ask whether the facts were 
not as stated in his Question ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, the Papers to which he referred 
the hon. Member gave a full as well as 
a short answer. 

Mr. MAC IVER inquired if the 
noble Lord would have any objection to 
state whether the facts were not cor- 
rectly set out in his Question ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I would refer the hon. Member to the 
words which I used yesterday. In these 
International questions I think it would 
be very objectionable, and, indeed, dan- 
gerous, to use different language on 
different days. I gave, in reply to the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Whit- 
ley), a statement which I had prepared 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
showing the general effect of the ar- 
rangement which we had entered into 
with Spain in regard to the Commercial 
Treaty ; and I do not think it would be 
advisable that I should to-day give an- 
other version merely because the hon. 
Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver) 
is dissatisfied with the words which I 
used yesterday. If the hon. Member 
will kindly refer to these words he will 
see that they fully cover the ground of 
his Question. 


THE SUEZ CANAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. PULESTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can conveniently give the 
House any information as to the pro- 
gress of the Suez Canal Convention ; 
and, whether it is true that it has been 
decided to allow each Power to have two 
ships of war to be stationed perma- 
nently at each end of the Canal ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Pending the deliberations of the Con- 
ference at Paris, it would not be con- 
venient or customary to make any state- 
ment with regard to these proceedings. 


CURRENCY —GOLD AND SILVER 
COINAGE—THE CONFERENCE. 

Mr. PULESTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the approaching Conference of the 
Cotin Union, and to the fact that Mr. 
Secretary Bayard has instructed the 
United States Representatives at the 
European Courts to state that— 
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“The United States Government are willing 
to agree upon a common rate of value of gold 
and silver for coinage purposes whenever the 
European Governments are prepared to unite, 
with a view of securing an unlimited coi > 
and making both metals a legal tender upon @ 
ratio to be agreed upon Internationally ;’ 
and, whether such a representation has 
been made to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and, if so, whether he can state 
what action is to be taken in the 
matter ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
IT am not aware that any representation 
has reached Her Majesty’s Government. 
Any decision of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with regard to currency questions 
rests with the Treasury, and not with 
the Foreign Office. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he can state what is the present posi- 
tion of the Poor Law Guardians (Ire- 
land) Bill in another place ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I have no information on this subject 
which is not accessible to the hon. and 
learned Member; but I believe the Bill 
in question is under the consideration of 
a Select Committee. 


EGYPT—THE SOUDAN—POLICY OF 
THE GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government, acting on 
the advice of Lord Wolseley, have 
reconsidered their determination to 
evacuate the Soudan, and intend to 
revert to their former policy of smashing 
the Mahdi ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My answer to 
that Question would be simply to this 
effect—that instructions have been given 
to Lord Wolseley, in conformity with 
the declaration made in this House on 
the 22nd of April, in laying the Vote of 
Credit on the Table, and that we are in 
communication with Lord Wolseley and 
Sir Evelyn Baring as to the measures 
requisite for carrying into effect those 
instructions. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
THE LATE MR. F. POWER. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked 

the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 

ther it is the intention of Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government to make any recog- 
nition (as in the case of General Gor- 
don’s family) tothe family of the late 
Mr. Frank Power, who performed im- 
portant duties to the British Govern- 
ment at Khartoum, and who sub- 
sequently lost his life in attempting to 
leave that city at the request of General 
Gordon, and in company with Colonel 
Stewart ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
If the hon. Member will kindly allow 
me, I will answer this Question. The 
matter is under the consideration of the 
Government, and I have already been in 
communication with some hon. Members 
of the House on the subject. I shall be 
very glad also to communicate with the 
hon. Member. 


BRITISH EMPIRE—THE NATIVE 
PRINCES OF INDIA. 

Mr. PULESTON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to give 
official recognition, as in the case of the 
Australian Colonies, to the conspicuous 
loyalty of the Native Princes and Chiefs 
in India who have offered men and 
money to the Indian Government for the 
protection of theCountry against Foreign 
aggression ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have made in- 
quiries of my noble Friend ‘the Secretary 
of State, and I understand that he has, 
by command of the Queen, desired the 
Viewsy to convey tothe Native Princes 
and Chiefs of India Her Majesty’s warm 
impression of their friendly and loyal 
conduct. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AF- 
GHANISTAN — THE AFGHAN BOUN- 
DARY COMMISSION—RECALL OF 
SIR PETER LUMSDEN. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to recall Sir Peter Lumsden to 
London during the proposed arbitration 
and the discussion of the Afghan fron- 
tier ; and, whether, if so, he will be com- 
missioned later to complete the work of 
delimitation ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In consequence 
of the decision that communications in 
reference to the main points of the 
Afghan Frontier should be carried on in 
London, there is a change in what will 
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character of the officer whose services 
will be required on the spot. Com- 
munications with Sir Peter Lumsden 
have taken place ; and, I believe, in con- 
formity with his own views, he has been 
informed that it is desirable that both he 
and Colonel Stewart should come home 
to London forthwith. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
In the course of the statements made 
yesterday, in this House and in the 
other, with respect to the negotiations 
with Russia, the right hon. Gentleman 
and the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs stated that it was the intention 
of the Government to lay certain Papers 
on this subject without delay on the 
Table of the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not say 
‘* without delay.” 

Stir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : I 
think those words were used; at all 
events, they appear in the newspapers 
this morning. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: They were not 
used by me. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
understood the statement, whatever it 
was, not to refer to the whole of the 
Correspondence—of course that would 
be very voluminous—but to Papers con- 
nected with the immediate subject of the 
statement made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. It would be extremely con- 
venient if the House were put in pos- 
session of these particular Papers before 
resuming the debate, and I would ask 
whether they can be in our hands before 
Thursday ; and, if not, whether the de- 
bate might not be postponed for a few 
days to enable the House to obtain 
them ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Unless my me- 
mory grossly deceive me, I never made 
an engagement to lay the Papers on the 
Table without delay. I think I may 
have said that there would be no un- 
necessary delay, and, further, that I was 
in hopes that no very long time would 
elapse before they were in the hands of 
Members. I had no idea of separating 
one part of the Papers from the other, 
nor, so far as I could see, would it be 
possible to give an adequate impression 
of this important matter without pro- 
ducing the whole Papers. We certainly 
are not able, depending as we are upon 
communications and transactions with 
foreign Governments, to give the House 


be required in the qualifications and adequate information upon the subject 
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until we have arrived substantially at a 
certain stage of the proceedings. We 
are not in a position to promise the 
Papers by any particulardate, It would 
be deceiving the House were I to pretend 
that we could doso. With respect to 
the debate on Thursday, and its post- 

onement, now that the Vote of Credit 
7 been reported there is no matter of 
public importance that would issue on 
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that ; and we are quite willing to be go- | p 


verned by the convenience of the House 
at large and pay attention to what may 
be desired by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
as to the date of resuming the debate. 

Mr. ONSLOW: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if we are to understand 
that Sir Peter Lumsden himself desired 
to be recalled, or that the initiative step 
recalling him was taken by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government? May I also ask, 
if Sir Peter Lumsden and the gallant 
Officer next to him are to be recalled, 
whether the troops with them are also 
to go back to India, and by what route ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I need not tell 
the hon. Gentleman that these proceed- 
ings are not matters immediately under 
my notice, and that I have no record in 
my own possession of the order of de- 
tails. I believe what I said was in 
strict conformity with the facts; but as 
to the order of priority of the arrival of 
Sir Peter Lumsden’s communication and 
the decision here, while my impression 
certainly is that the communication was 
received from Sir Peter Lumsden to the 
effect I have described before the deci- 
sion here, yet I will not bind myself on 
that subject, as I had no Notice that 
this Question was to be put. If the 
hon. Member will put the Question on 
the Paper I will be glad to give an 
answer. 

Mr. ONSLOW : With regard to the 
troops who are with the Mission as 
well ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will find that 
out; but it is a matter more for the 
Under Secretary for India. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Yesterday the right hon. Gentleman 
gave us to understand that there was an 
Agreement under process of arrange- 
ment between this country and Russia, 
and part of it was the transfer of the 
discussien of the Frontier from Afghan- 
istan to London. That was a portion of 


the Agreement which we understood 
from the right hon. Gentleman was in 
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process of negotiation, but which has 
not yet been completely settled. I wish 
to know whether this part of the Agree- 
ment—the settlement of the delimitation 
of the Frontier—is now considered to 
be settled, or whether it awaits the final 
settlement which will take place on the 
whole Agreement; and, if so, whether 
Sir Peter Lumsden is to be recalled be- 
fore the whole of the matter is com- 
leted ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I never intended 
to convey that the arrangement to carry 
on the communication in London was a 
formal document. It is part of the 
communication between the two Go- 
vernments, and it is agreeable to the 
views of the two Governments. Of 
course, if it be desired, we can ascertain 
the dates of any formal proceeding in 
relation to that matter; but it is not in- 
cluded in any document, and conse- 
quently I do not think the Question of 
the right hon. Gentleman requires any 
specific answer. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I should like to ask, in the first place, 
with regard to the Papers, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman is aware that the 
last official document produced to this 
House is dated in July last, a telegram 
from Sir Edward Thornton announcing 
the oceupation of Merv; whether, with re- 
gard to Papers which relate to events 
that are past and over, such as Papers 
relating to the original despatch of the 
Mission and the Papers relating to the 
demand addressed by the English Go- 
vernment to the Russian Government in 
November last, that the Russian troops 
should retire— whether those Papers 
cannot be without loss of time laid be- 
fore Parliament? In the second place, 
I should like to be allowed to ask whe- 
ther, if Sir Peter Lumsden and hisStaffand 
escort are to be recalled, the Government 
will have any sources of knowledge 
whatever as to the movements of Rus- 
sian troops on the Afghan Frontier ; 
and, thirdly, whether it is not the case 
that in the delimitation of the Afghan 
Frontier the Ameer was directly repre- 
sented on the Staff of Sir Peter Lums- 
den, and whether the Ameer will be 
directly represented if the delimitation 
is settled in London ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the third Question, 1 am afraid I cannot 
answer it with the requisite accuracy 
unless I have an opportunity of making 
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inquiries; but there is no doubt we did 
think, at the early stage of the pro- 
ceedings, that it was material that those 
connected with Afghanistan should have 
an opportunity on the spot of urging 
what they thought fit in regard to the 
Frontier; but the state of affairs has 
greatly changed in that respect, and 
since the interviews between the Ameer 
and Lord Dufferin the matter has as- 
sumed a different aspect. With regard 
to the noble Lord’s second Question as 
to the withdrawal from the country of 
those persons connected with the Fron- 
tier Commission, the order sent has been 
strietly, I think, in the terms in which I 
stated it—namely, that it was desirable 
that Sir Peter Lumsden himself and 
Colonel Stewart should come home at 
once. I did not say that that order re- 
quires the withdrawal of all persons 
connected with it. With respect to the 
Papers, it is not for me to say, but for 
my noble Friend, whether it is pcssible 
to make any division of those Papers; 
but I must confidently state this opinion, 
that it is not possible to give to the 
House Papers out of which it could 
form an effective judgment unless these 
were brought down not only to the point 
at which we now stand, but to a further 
point which, I believe, will be rapidly 
reached, and which I trust and hope 
will enable us to place Papers on the 
Table within a short period, and give 
the House the opportunity of taking 
its own course. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: It was 
stated the other day that Mr. Stephen 
was on his way to England, and I un- 
derstand that Sir Peter Lumsden and 
Colonel Stewart are also recalled. I 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether the negotiations that are 
to be carried on in London for the de- 
limitation of the Afghan Frontier will 
be postponed until these gentlemen have 
arrived in England, and are able to take 
part in advising Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on this important subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not pre- 
pared to say that we are not sufficiently 
in possession at the present time of the 
advice of Sir Peter Lumsden, which is 
of the greatest importance in conse- 
quence of his accurate knowledge of 
that country. We are in possession of 
that advice as far as regards the work 
that has to be done in London. When 





I formerly spoke in the House, I stated | 
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that it was estimated that Mr. Ste 
would require three weeks to reach Lon- 
don; but I find from recent information 
that the time will be shorter, and our 
anticipation is that he may reach London 
on Monday next. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman will excuse me 
asking a further Question. Having 
understood from him that Mr. Stephen 
was in possession of very important in- 
formation and a useful map, I should 
wish to ask whether those negotiations 
will be postponed until Mr. Stephen 
arrives with that information and that 
very useful map ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The communica- 
tions that we have about Mr. Stephen 
are very brief indeed. They are tele- 
a communications, in one word. 

y own impression certainly is that Mr. 
Stephen is the bearer of important in- 
formation; but that that information 
relates especially to all the facts and 
minute details connected with the en- 
gagement at Ak Tepe. I have no rea- 
son to suppose that it has been part of 
Sir Peter Lumsden’s object to send to 
us any particular information as to the 
points of the Frontier. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I wish to ask the 
Prime Minister whether General Koma- 
roff is to be recalled as well as Sir 
Peter Lumsden from the Afghan Fron- 
tier; and, if Sir Peter Lumsden is re- 
called, by whom is the delimitation to be 
traced out on the Frontier, which, I 
think I am right in saying, the right 
hon. Gentleman informed us last night 
was an essential part of all these trans- 
actions ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There is no re- 
lation whatever between the case of Sir 
Peter Lumsden and that of General 
Komaroff. General Komaroff is the Com- 
mander of the Russian Forces. Sir Peter 
Lumsden has been engaged in the dis- 
charge of a civil office, for which he had 
the qualifications of great knowledge 
and experience. It would be an entire 
mistake to say that Sir Peter Lumsden 
has been recalled, because the sense con- 
veyed by that word would not be borne 
out by the facts. The desire that your 
Representative should repair to the 
Metropolis in given circumstances need 
not in any way bear the sense of what 
is commonly understood by a recall. As 
to the latter part of the Question, care 
will be taken to appoint fit persons to 
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delimit the Frontier. There will be no 
difficulty whatever in appointing fit per- 
sons. Of course, Sir Peter Lumsden has 
had other agents under him who are 


quite capable of discharging that im- 
portant but, as I hope, not very diffi- 
cult duty. 


Mr. ONSLOW: I should like to ask 
whether, considering that all the ar- 
rangéments for Sir Peter Lumsden’s Mis- 
sion were made in this country, the Go- 
vernment will seriously consider the pro- 

riety of repaying to India the very 
Sosa cost of this Expedition ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is hardly 
in the nature of a Question, and as to 
the preamble I am not prepared to an- 
swer it. The hon. Gentleman founds 
himself upon a statement that the body 
of certain arrangements have all been 
made in this country. I am not at all 
prepared to admit that that is the case, 
and I cannot consent to raise a subject 
of this kind in answer to a Question. 


EGYPT—SUPPRESSION OF THE 
“BOSPHORE EGYPTIEN.” 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: I 
wish to ask the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
the words of the expression of regret 
with which Her Majesty’s Government 
have associated themselves with the Go- 
vernment of Egypt to the French Re- 
public ; and whether, for the purpose of 
comparative philology, he will print 
in the same Paper the apology of the 
Prime Minister to Austria and of Earl 
Granville to Germany ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member’s 
Question does not come within the or- 
dinary limits of Questions ? 


EGYPT (THE MILITARY EXPEDITION) 
—THE NILE FORCE—CONDITION 
OF THE TROOPS. 

Coronet NOLAN asked, Whether the 
attention of the Secretary of State for 
War had been called to a statement 
which had appeared in The Standard 
with regard to the condition of the 
troops at Debbeh ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have seen the statement referred to as 
to the troops at Kurot near Debbeh. 
The statement must have been written 
from two or three weeks ago, and I trust 
the inconvenience then described has 
since been abated. On the 24th of April 
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Lord Wolseley reported that nearly all 
the troops were in huts, and on the Ist 
of May Sir Redvers Buller telegraphed 
that the whole were under cover, mean- 
ing, I suppose, something better than 
tents. I do not understand the reference 
to unlined Bell tents. Indian tentage 
for 13,000 men is up the Nile, so that 
there should be a good reserve in hand. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked what 
was the percentage of sick? He under- 
stood that it amounted to 10 per cent of 
the troops. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that it was impossible for him to 
calculate exactly what the percentage of 
sick was. It was probably higher than 
four; but he had no reason to think 
that it was as high as had been sug- 
gested. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE 
asked, in the event of the debate arising 
out of the Vote of Credit being post- 
—_ to Monday, What Business would 

e taken on Thursday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that if to-day 
and Wednesday the House was able 
substantially to dispose of the Registra- 
tion Bills he should propose to proceed 
with the Seats Bill on Friday. On 
Thursday the adjourned debate on tbe 
sum, not the Vote of Credit, would be 
taken ; but if that were postponed until 
Monday the Army Estimates would be 
taken on Thursday. In the other case, 
the Army Estimates would be taken on 
Monday as the first Order. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 

——0 

REGISTRATION (OCCUPATION VOTERS) 
(re-committed) BILL.—_{Bixt 140.] 

(Ur. Attorney General, Sir Charles W. Dilke, 
Mr. Hibbert, Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 
COMMITTEE. [FIRST NIGHT. | 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Sm MASSEY LOPES, in rising to 


move— 

“That this House, while desirous of facili- 
tating in every way the Registration of Voters, 
is of opinion that, inasmuch as the preparation 
of the Register for Parliamentary Elections is 





a matter of National rather than local concern, 
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the expenses connected therewith should not be 
tepayers in counties and boroughs, 


im: on ra 
and levied in respect of the occupation of a 
single description of property,” 


said, he had placed this Notice on the 
Paper, as he thought the subject was 
very important and would probably give 
rise to serious discussion. He had pur- 
posely given the Government some days 
to consider their response; but the 
response of the Attorney General the 
other day was eminently unsatisfactory. 
It amounted to this—that because some 
injustice was perpetrated on the bo- 
roughs in 1867 a much larger injustice 
should be imposed on the counties in 
1885. This did not appear to him to be 
either legal or equitable. It was virtu- 
ally saying that, in the view of the Go- 
vernment, injustice, frequently repeated, 
became justice, and that a wrongful act, 
if it was only repeated, established a 
right to do wrong. He did not think 
he could admit that principle. Circum- 
stances had very much altered since 
1867. In that year the local rates for 
England and Wales only amounted to 
£16,000,000, whereas in 1884 they 
amounted to £30,000,000. This was 
an increase of 87 per cent. The rates 
for the United Kingdom amounted in 
1867 to £20,000,000, and in 1884 to 
£35,000,000. This was an increase 
again of 74 percent. The debt was now 
becoming almost as formidable as the 
National Debt. In 1872 it amounted 
to £74,000,000, and now it was 
£170,000,000—an increase of 150 per 
cent. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the other day made an appeal to the 
House, and referred to the great difli- 
culty he had in providing for increased 
National Expenditure. He would like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther ratepayers were not also taxpayers, 
whether they did not pay their fair 
quota to Imperial taxation, and whether 
local burdens were not something beyond 
and beside what they had to pay for Im- 
perial taxation? He wouldalsolike toask 
the right hon. Gentleman what the justifi- 
cation was for imposing further burdens 
upon real property ? There never was a 
time when there was so much difficulty 
for all who were connected with the 
land in paying ordinary rates and taxes. 
There were thousands of acres in this 
country at present uncultivated, and not 
likely to be cultivated again. There 
were thousands of acres to be had with- 
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out the payment of any rent, but simply 
by the payment of rates and taxes. 
Liberal Governments had always been 
in the habit of relieving Imperial taxa- 
tion by imposing additional local 
charges for national objects. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had imposed 
an Income Tax of 8d. and he must 
be aware that an 8d. Income Tax 
on real property meant a Is. Tticome 
Tax. The First Minister of the Crown 
told the House in 1853 that a 7d. 
Income Tax was a 9d. Income Tax 
to the owners of real property. The 
owners of real property—that was, of 
houses and lands—paid at least 25 per 
cent more than the owners of any other 
description of property, whether per- 
sonal, or trade, or professional. This 
was a matter which ought to be taken 
into consideration. The owners of real 
property paid upon their gross rents 
and not upon their net receipts. He 
had no hesitation in saying that there 
was no owner of real property—certainly 
no owner of land—who ever received 75 
per cent net; and sometimes it was far 
less than that. The First Minister of 
the Crown stated the other day that 
it was not the duty of the Government, in 
considering a Registration Bill, to take 
into account the incidence of the par- 
ticular charges which such a measure 
involved, and he declined all responsi- 
bility. That was an extraordinary doc- 
trine. It amounted to this—that the 
Government was to submit measures of 
reform, and, at the same time, to ignore 
the Ways and Means by which those 
measures were to be carriad out. It 
was quite true that most of the social 
and moral reforms of the 19th century 
had been handed over to the local rates ; 
and the Prime Minister did not think it 
necessary to provide for those things 
from Imperial taxation, but thought they 
should be charged on real property. The 
right hon. Gentleman also said, the other 
day, that the Consolidated Fund was 
supported, in a great measure, by the 
labour of the country. He maintained 
that that was a fallacy and a delusion. 
It might be a very specious and plausible 
argument; but it had no foundation. 
Was it not a fact that the labourer— 
namely, the poor man—necessarily paid 
no indirect taxes at all? If he chose 
not to drink beer or smoke tobacco, 
there was scareely any tax that the poor 
man paid. He might evade and escape 





























almost all such taxes, but if he lived in 
a house or a hovel he could not escape 
local rates. Thatmight not be right ; but 
it was a fact that he could do it; and it 
was a great injustice that he should be 
called upon to maintain pauperism, to 
pay for roads he scarcely ever used ex- 
cept to walk upon, and to make provision 
for police, and soon. As to the Amend- 
ment, he would ask the House to con- 
sider whether the exercise of the fran- 
chise was a national or a local responsi- 
bility? If, as he contended, it was a 
matter of universal and national benefit, 
surely it was not just that the owners of 
real property should be called upon to 
pay the expenditure consequent upon 
it. The expense was a legitimate 
charge upon Imperial funds. With re- 
gard to the cost of Parliamentary re- 
gistration, he found that the charge in 
England and Wales was first imposed 
upon the rates in 1843. That was pre- 
vious to the abolition of the Corn Laws, 
and land then enjoyed exceptional privi- 
leges. In 1845 the expenses amounted 
to only £20,000. In 1868 it rose to 
£39,000, and the effect of the new re- 
gistration under the Franchise Act of 
1869 brought it up to £71,000 in that 
year, an increase of 82 per cent. This 
was a very good criterion of what would 
probably be the increased expenses 
under the Bill now before the avs 
At present the cost of the registration 
of voters was £102,000, besides a charge 
on the county rate of £13,000. It would 
be difficult to estimate what the cost 
would be under the present Bill. It 
must certainly be far greater than it 
was in 1869. He had no hesitation in 
saying that, what with the expense of 
the Clerks of the Peace and other 
charges, the cost on the English rates 
alone would be nearly £100,000, and in 
Scotland and Ireland a corresponding 
amount. The registration in boroughs 
was comparatively an insignificant mat- 
ter, and simply involved journeys from 
house to house, as the population was 
concentrated within a mel area. But 
it was a much more difficult task in the 
country, where long distances had to be 
travelled, and frequently on horseback. 
Nearly every Session of Parliament 
brought additional duties to the officers, 
and especially to Clerks of the Peace 
engaged in registration. He had been 
informed by a Clerk of the Peace in 
Devonshire that with his present staff it 
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would take about three months of hard 
work, up to 10 or 11 at night, to com- 
plete the Register. There were now 
29,000 on the Register, and his friend 
calculated that the number would be 
from 75,000 to 80,000 under the new 
Act. The work could not be done with- 
out extra assistance of a good and re- 
liable character. He had no doubt that 
in many other counties the increase 
would be just as considerable. They 
had been told that the addition to our 
local charges would be infinitesimal ; but 
it was not so much a question of amount 
as of principle. It should be borne in 
mind how the rates had increased. 
There was, for example, the education 
rate, which they were faithfully pro- 
mised should never exceed 3d. in the 
pound. He believed that the average 
in England and Wales was 1s. in the 
pound, with a prospect of becoming 
greater and greater. That was why 
they opposed any addition to the rate, 
because they had had many promises, 
none of which had been fulfilled. He 
would recapitulate some of the promises 
which had been held out to them during 
the present Parliament. In 1881 the 
Government said—‘‘ We are about to 
consult Parliament on the whole subject 
of the incidence of local taxation in a 
comprehensive manner.” In the Royal 
Speech of 1882 they were told that Par- 
liament would be invited to consider the 
proper extent and most equitable form 
of contribution from Imperial taxes in 
relief of local charges. In 1882 the 
Government again pledged themselves 
in the most solemn manner, upon the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Mid 
Somerset (Mr. R. H. Paget), to deal 
with the whole question. On that occa- 
sion they only saved themselves on a 
division by five votes. In 1883 the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire urged 
that no further delay should take place, 
and then the Government only had a 
majority of 12. The House would not 
forget that 31 Liberal Members, on the 
following morning, signed a Memorial 
to the Government to do precisely what 
they had voted against being done on 
the night before. Two of those Gentle- 
men were the present Under Secreta 

for the Home Department (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), and the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board (Mr. George Russell). 
On that occasion the hon. Member for 


South Northumberland (Mr. Albert 
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Grey) moved an Amendment that relief 
should be given by the transfer to the 
Local Authorities of revenue proceedin 
from particular taxes. They all agr 

in that. It was an excellent way of 
giving relief; but when were they going 
to get it? Nothing more had been done 
by the Government, who had merely 
trifled with the House. The hon. Member 
for South Northumberland said, on that 
occasion, that if the Government should 
not have solved the question before the 
termination of the present Parliament, 
Liberal candidates would not meet with 
a very cordial reception from their con- 
stituents at the next General Election. 
On a subsequent occasion the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) 
moved a Resolution deprecating further 
delay, and obtained a majority. But, 
notwithstanding their defeat, the Govern- 
ment had ever since ignored and disre- 
garded the whole question. It was 
trifling with the House of Commons to 
treat it as the Government had been 
doing, shunting the matter from one Ses- 
sion to another. They had given the most 
solemn promises and the most sacred 
pledges that the question would be taken 
in hand by them; but the ratepayers, 
instead of getting any alleviation of 
their burdens, had had fresh burdens 
imposed upon them. They were to have 
an increase in the Death Duties, which 
was the only indulgence they had had. 
In bringing this question forward, he 
wished to include Scotland and Ireland 
as wellas England. The question was 
one which affected not land only, but 
house property also; indeed, the latter 
more than the former, inasmuch as 
houses were rated at £125,000,000, 
whereas the assessment on land was 
only £66,000,000. The question was all 
the more important, as those who lived 
on the land were never in a more de- 
pressed condition than at the present 
time. He felt it to be his duty, as 
strenuously as he possibly could, to urge 
that demand, and protest in the strongest 
manner against any addition to the local 
rates. He should most unhesitatingly 
take the sense of the House upon this 
subject, because he thought it was only 
right that ratepayers in counties and 
boroughs should know who were in 
favour not only of perpetuating, but 
of aggravating, a grievance which the 
House of Commons and the country had 
admitted to be unjustifiable, unreason- 
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able, anomalous, and indefensible. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving the 
Resolution of which he had given Notice. 
Mr. PELL said, he had great plea- 
sure in seconding the Amendment, and 
was glad that his hon. Friend (Sir 
Massey Lopes) was going to take the 
sense of the House upon it. It had been 
said that these charges fell upon the oc- 
eupier ; but he (Mr. Pell) was pre 
to prove that they could be shifted 
from the owner to the occupier. If 
the owner of a house, foreseeing the 
inerease in local charges, should at- 
tempt to raise the rent in order to 
enable him to meet that increase, the 
answer might be that the tenant could 
not afford to pay the increased rent and 
would leave the house. When an owner 
of property contemplated the erection of 
houses he was forced to consider what 
rates might be levied on it; and when 
they were likely to be heavy he either 
built inferior houses or charged such 
a rent as would cover the rates. The 
result to the tenant was that he had 
either to pay a larger rent than would 
have been imposed but for the rates, or 
that he had to live in an inferior house. 
The poor man was thus affected inju- 
riously by every charge added to the 
rates by that house. The Government 
appeared to be in a temporizing mood. 
They had not asserted that the charge was 
peculiar to real property, and that, there- 
fore, it ought to be met by real property ; 
but, frightened by the action taken by 
the House upon the proposal of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway, 
they proposed to aid the local rates in 
what they called the worst possible form 
—namely, by a subvention of 2d. a voter. 
Upon what principle were they acting ? 
as it only their intention to give a sop 
to Cerberus, or did they really wish to 
proclaim the opinion that the local rate- 
payers were not fairly treated, and that 
the Exchequer ought to bear some por- 
tion of the charge? Whichever might 
be the case, they must take the conse- 
quences of their act; and he trusted 
they would be such as the Government 
would remember. It was a curious thing 
that in dealing with this question the 
Legislature appeared never to have 
been guided by any principle. The 
6 Viet., one of the leading Registration 
Acts, gave effect to the notion existing 
at the time that a person who claimed 
the vote should pay for his claim— 


























in other words, that the vote was not, 
as the President of the Board of Trade 
might say, a natural right. One shilling 
was accordingly paid to the overseer 
by the claimant upon every claim. 
Afterwards, however, the Legislature 
got into the easy way of putting every 
charge upon the rates and relieving the 
individual, andthis portion of the Act was 
repealed. The Government had stated 
that in connection with the Death Duties 
they intended toimpose upon the successor 
to every owner of real property, who 
would necessarily be a ratepayer also, 
a very large and rather terrible charge. 
The present, therefore, was a very fit- 
ting opportunity for striving to obtain 
justice for the ratepayer in a diminu- 
tion of the burdens now imposed upon 
him. He regretted that the question 
of local taxation, as compared with 
Imperial taxation, had not been settled 
calmly and coolly before then, and that 
it should be necessary to raise it 
when time was so valuable; but the sub- 
ject had so often been postponed that 
it would not be right to let the present 
opportunity pass by. If this question 
was not settled now, Members below 
the Gangway opposite, who were so 
desirous of posing as philanthropists, 
would be encouraged in their demand 
that expenses of all kinds should be 
id out of the rates. One of those 
on. Gentlemen had, he believed, a 
Bill before the House which went be- 
yond the proposition to put voters on 
the Register for nothing, while another 
was desirous of paying the candidate’s 
expenses entirely out of the rates. He 
doubted, however, if hon. Gentlemen 
would stop even there; and he should 
not be surprised some day to see it pro- 
posed that the Members of the Cabinet 
should also be paid out of the rates. He 
hoped that those hon. Gentlemen who 
by their speeches in the House last 
year appeared to give some support 
to the views of his hon. Friend, and 
who, when they reached the country, 
went still further, and expressed such 
warm admiration for those who de- 
sired to relieve the ratepayers, would 
stand by the opinions they then ex- 
rn sng and record their votes with 
is hon. Friend; thus rendering a great 
service to the ratepayers as well as 
obeying honestly the convictions within 
their breasts. He trusted that his hon. 
Friend would press his Amendment to 
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a division, and that those upon the Re- 
gister would notice how they were treated 
by their Representatives. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘* That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, while desirous of facilitating in 
every way the Registration of Voters, is of 
opinion that, inasmuch as the preparation of 
the Register for Parliamentary Elections is a 
matter of National rather than local concern, 
the expenses connected therewith should not 
be imposed on ratepayers in counties and bo- 
roughs, and levied in respect of the occupation 
of a single description of property,” — (Sir 
Massey Lopes,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question a pe “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
hon. Baronet who moved the Resolution 
had raised three distinct questions, 
which were outside the question before 
the House. In the first place, he raised 
the question of the general incidence of 
local taxation ; in the second place, the 
relationship of taxation as between 
capital and labour; and, lastly, the 
question as between taxation on real 
and on personal property. These ques- 
tions might be brought to bear more or 
less, no doubt, upon the question im- 
mediately before the House; but they 
did not touch upon the Resolution of 
his right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board, nor had 
they shown that that proposition was 
not a fair and adequate one to make 
under the special circumstances of the 
case. He did not feel disposed to accept 
the figures which the hon. Baronet had 
given to the House as being strictly 
correct. The incidence of local taxation 
between real and personal property, he 
quite agreed with the hon. Baronet, was 
most unjust and most unfair. There 
was no part of our local and social 
administration which was more radically 
unsound than the incidence of our local 
taxation. He did not mean to say that 
it did not press most unfairly upon oe- 
cupiers of land; but what he contended 
was that it pressed more unfairly upon 
tradesmen in the towns. So far, he was 


perfectly agreed that it was the duty 
of the Government and of the House to 
take up this question at the earliest 
possible time, and to take it up broadly 
and boldly, and not in a nibbling sort 
of way, which would have the effect of 
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relieving one class and not touching the 
larger class of residents in the boroughs, 
who had just as much right to complain. 
The hon. Baronet stated that the local 
taxation of this country some few years 
ago amounted to £16,000,000, and that 
now it was about £30,000,000. He did 
not know from what statistics the hon. 
Baronet had cited; but he would give 
the House statistics from the latest pub- 
lished Returns of the Local Government 
Board. Those Returns showed that the 
local taxation of this country now stood, 
in round figures, at £28,000,000, and 
that 10 years ago it stood at £18,000,000, 
giving a clear increase of £10,000,000. 

e years to which he had referred were 
1872-3 and 1882-3. How was that taxa- 
tion apportioned? From the debate in 
that House it would seem that it was 
levied exclusively upon the occupiers of 
land. Of the taxation of last year, 
£5,500,000 was raised by the Metro- 
polis; £10,500,000 in the municipali- 
ties, £10,000,000 in mixed urban and 
rural districts; and only £2,000,000 in 
purely rural districts. Of the increase 
of £10,000,000 which had taken place 
in the last 10 years, £6,500,000 
had fallen upon the urban rate- 
payers; £1,250,000 upon the Metropolis; 
£1,250,000 upon the urban and rural 
ratepayers ; and the only addition to 
the purely rural taxation of this coun- 
try in the last 10 years had not been 
much more than £500,000. Under these 
circumstances, whatever grievance there 
might be in the rural districts, it was far 
stronger in the municipalities and towns 
of this country. With reference to this 
special grievance, which was always 
occupying the attention of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, there was one rate which 
they regarded with peculiar disfavour— 
the School Board rate. But what were 
the facts? That rate last year pro- 
duced £1,750,000, of which amount 
£700,000 was raised in London, 
£550,000 in the municipalities, and the 
balance of the entire amount was 
charged upon the rural districts. In deal- 
ing with this question of local and Impe- 
rial taxation, and of the unfair extent of 
local taxation, they must recollect that 
the large amount of the latter was levied 
upon towns, which were subjected at 
the present time to Imperial taxation, 
the amount of which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were entirely and absolutely 
ignorant. The average county rate in 
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England last year was not quite 3}d. in 
the pound, and the average poor rate was 
only 2s. in the pound. He should like 
to know whether hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site were familiar in the rural districts 
with local rates of 7s., 8s., and 9s. in the 
pound, with which people in the town 
were familiar ? Where was there a large 
rural district paying a rate of 7s. 6d. in 
the pound? Then the hon. Baronet 
also raised the question of the relative 
proportion of taxation as between pro- 
perty and labour, and he told the House 
that no labouring man in this country 
need pay any indirect taxation at all. 
Of course, if they reduced the labouring 
man to a mere machine, if he was to 
have no enjoyment in his monotonous 
life, and to be deprived of the enjoyment 
which others so lavishly partook of, he 
might escape the great bulk of taxation. 
But it was too late to say that a labouring 
man must not drink tea or beer, and must 
not smoke tobacco, and that he must 
live upon bread and water, and pass the 
day in one unvarying round of toil, and 
be content to live in that state of life to 
which it had pleased a wise Legislature 
to call him. Perhaps hon. Gentlemen 
were not aware of the fact that one of 
the most frequent purchases at the pre- 
sent time was the purchase of a penny- 
worth of tea. he largest business 
which some grocers did was the selling 
of pennyworths of tea to working men’s 
wives; and for every penny a labouring 
man’s wife put down upon the counter 
she put down a halfpenny for the Im- 
perial Exchequer ; for every shillings- 
worth of tobacco purchased by a labour- 
ing man 103d. went to the Government. 
Of course, the labouring man ought not 
to smoke—[/aughter|—he was quite 
aware of that. Then, again, 2d. out 
of every 1s. which he paid for his beer 
went to the Exchequer; and that was 
now to be increased. He was quite 
prepared, when the proper time came, 
to prove that the Imperial taxation of 
this country pressed unfairly upon the 
industrial population, that property did 
not pay its fair share of taxation, and 
that the reforms in our future fiscal 
system would have to be conducted on 
the principle of placing further bur- 
dens upon property and less taxation 
upon industry. Another question was 
raised by the hon. Baronet—namely, 
that of the taxation which should be 
levied upon real as contrasted with that 
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which should be placed upon personal 
property. That was avery broad and 
wide subject, and, as the hon. Baronet 
had intimated, it would be fully and 
fairly discussed when the whole ques- 
tion of the Death Duties came before the 
House. Some of them thought that 
real and personal property, as far as 
Imperial taxation was concerned, were 
not upon the same level, and that real 

roperty ought to be put upon the same 
fovel as personal property. So far as local 
taxation was concerned, personal pro- 
perty did not bear its full share. A 
calculation had been made upon this 
subject, which calculation he thought 
was too unfavourable so far as the work- 
ing classes were concerned, and by giv- 
ing it to the House he would be rather 
quoting against himself; but he would 
read the figures in order that the House 
might see the relief given to local taxa- 
tion and the expenses of Imperial taxa- 
tion as they affected the working man. 
It was calculated that of Imperial taxa- 
tion two-fifths fell upon industry and 
three-fifths upon property, and that of 
local taxation five-sixths fell upon pro- 

erty and one-sixth only upon indus- 
try. If, therefore, they transferred 
payment from the local to the Im- 
perial taxes, they would relieve the 
working man to the extent of 3s. 4d. in 
the pound and put upon him a burden 
of 8s. in the pound. How did these 
questions practically affect the question 
before the House? The hon. Baronet 
admitted that the legislation in 1867 
did wrong in putting the expense upon 
the boroughs. That legislation was the 
legislation of the Conservatives, and 
there was no proposal at that time to 
charge the expense upon the Imperial 
fund. The action taken by the hon. 
Baronet implied that the Government 
were making a new proposal, and that 
they were for the first time imposing new 
burdens upon the local rates. The fact 
was that the cost of this legislation had 
never been borne by the Imperial Ex- 
chequer but by local rates, and the Go- 
vernment were simply proceeding upon 
a principle which they found in force. 
If hon. Gentlemen opposite had the 
courage of their convictions they should 
propose that all the cost. of registration 
should be taken off local rates and put 
upon Imperial funds. Somebody, how- 


ever, must pay the Imperial taxes; and 
the more they subsidized the local rates, 
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the more they increased the Imperial 
taxation. The number of county voters 
was to be increased by something like 
1,000,000, the numbers being a from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000. At the present 
time the only item that appeared in the 
accounts locally published as represent- 
ing the cost of registration was the item 
of £12,572. That, the only item which 
the counties paid for this purpose, was 
something like a rate of one-tenth of a 
farthing in the pound. That was not a 
great grievance to begin with. He 
should be told that he had forgotten 
the overseers, and that they and their 
expenses were paid out of the poor rate. 
But what was the work that was now to 
cost so much? The overseers had prac- 
tically to make out but one new list. 
The ownership voters would remain as 
they were before. The £50 voters would 
remain precisely as before. The £10 
voters were precisely as before. The 
list of householders would be the new 
list. The overseers made out that by 
simply copying the rate-book. There 
was no difficulty about it, if only the 
rate-book itself were properly made out 
to begin with. It was simply so much 
copying work and nothing else. If 
Local Authorities were lavish and extra- 
vagant in paying overseers, the Govern- 
ment could not be held responsible for 
that. The additional labour would be 
thrown upon Clerks of the Peace, who 
would have to arrange and classify the 
lists, to send them to the printers, and 
to correctthem. Headmitted there would 
be an increase of the work thrown upon 
the Clerks of the Peace. All the labour 
in respect of the existing registration of 
voters was paid out of the £12,500 
a-year he had named. Assume the works 
to be doubled, and there would be a 
claim for £25,000. The Government 
had proposed to make a grant of £20,000. 
At present the expense was something 
like 3d. per name. At this rate the new 
list would cost £28,750. As the Go- 
vernment were proposing to give an 
extra £20,000, the cest would be in- 
stead of £12,500 only £8,750. There- 
fore, the Government grant would be 
equal to a contribution of £3,750 in aid 
of the rates. The Committee took some 
evidence as to the expenses incurred. A 
Clerk of the Peace in one of the largest 
counties said that the work was done, 
including the printing, at a cost of 6s. 6d. 
per 100 names. It was proposed to 
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allow 1d. per name, or 8s. 4d. per 100. 
It would be astrong measure to import 
this question of the incidence of local 
taxation into so small a matter as the 
registration of English county voters, 
and practically to throw out the English 
Registration Bill, and so produce a state 
of things in which the work could not 
be done within the limited time. Ad- 
mitting that there was a strong claim for 
some relief of local taxation, it would 
be admitted that the boroughs were en- 
titled to their share of the relief, and that 
there would have to be an investigation 
of their claims. This was a premature 
and unfair way of raising the question. 
It did not enable the House to come toa 
fair and just decision. They were fight- 
ing one issue, and talking about another. 
He did not believe the House would be 
prepared to interfere with the work of 
registration for the purpose of dealing 
with the question of local expenditure 
and taxation, and, therefore, he hoped 
they would decline to support this 
Motion. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, he had listened attentively to the 
_—_ of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. 

. Fowler) who had just sat down, and 
it was a fresh proof that everybody con- 
nected with the Government was always 
ready with all sorts of excuses for not 
dealing with the question of local taxa- 
tion, as it affected local rates. The hon. 
Gentleman stated that it was a very in- 
convenient time for bringing on the 
question; but he (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot) thought that they should avail 
themselves of every opportunity to call 
attention to the vast importance of the 
whole subject. The Government had 
always put them off with evasive an- 
swers on the question of local taxation, 
and when the Conservatives had won a 
victory on the subject, the Government 
had treated them with sovereign con- 
tempt. The Under Secretary, who had 
just spoken, stated .that the sum asked 
for registration was only a farthing, or a 
trifle in the pound. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The tenth of 
a farthing. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT, 
continuing, said, a Friend near him had 
stated that the new registration would 
cost £200,000, and the President of the 
Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had estimated the cost at 
£102,000, and, if that was so, he (Sir 
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Walter B. Barttelot) had a right to 
complain of the aditional burden that 
was being placed upon local rates. He 
knew that the rural districts had suffered 
most severely, the small towns as much 
if not more severely than the rural dis- 
tricts, from local taxation ; and they were 
always asking when the promised relief 
in local taxation would take place. The 
Prime Minister, in a speech to his ten- 
ants, had said that the question of the 
Death Duties would not be dealt with 
until that of local taxation had been 
settled, and put them as a set-off against 
relief to be given to local taxation when 
Local Boards were introduced. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Will the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman give me the re- 
ference of that speech ? 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he would try if he could not find it. The 
right hon. Gentleman always asked for 
a reference. He (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot) recollected the speech very well. 
It was the speech in which the right 
hon. Gentleman recommended the growth 
and production of jam, that more dairies 
should be established, and that more 
milk should be produced. It was a 
speech the right hon. Gentleman made 
at Hawarden. The right hon. Gentle- 
man also referred to the question of the 
Malt Tax. [<A laugh.| The right hon. 
Gentleman laughed, and, therefore, he 
saw that he recollected it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE was understood 
to say that he had not made any refer- 
ence to the Death Duties in the speech 
referred to. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that the speeches of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were always kept preserved, and 
it was, so far as he remembered, in a 
speech delivered to his tenants, and, 
if he chose, he could find the speech 
that he referred to; and if, after having 
made the search, it was proved that he 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) was mistaken, 
he would apologize to the House and to 
the right hon. Gentleman. But accept- 
ing the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as he had given it, they were to 
have, in the dying days of this Parlia- 
ment, the Death Duties put upon real 
property; while, with regard to this 
question, local taxation was only to re- 
ceive temporary relief, and the permanent 
solution of the question was to be left 
to the new Parliament. If such a ques- 
tion was to be left for the new Parlia- 





























ment, how much more expedient would 
it be that the new Parliament should be 
left to deal with the graver questions of 
the Death Duties? That would be more 
rational than legislating upon them at 
the present time, simply because the 
Government were in pecuniary difficul- 
ties, and were compelled to increase 
taxation. The new list of voters would 
greatly increase the labours of the over- 
seers, and they would not like to do it 
without special remuneration. A Par- 
liamentary election was an Imperial 
question, and ought to be treated as 
such. The hon. Member might be re- 
turned for Wolverhampton, but he was 
a Member of the Imperial Parliament. 
To-day the hon. Member had spoken 
only for the Government, but on this 
question he would yet have to speak as 
a Member of the House of Commons. 
A great cry was now raised in the coun- 
try in favour of encouraging the class 
of small —— of land. Only that 
day he had found that in Wales, through 
the inclosure of commons, there had 
been a large number of persons who 
had, out of their savings, purchased 
little properties, and every additional 
halfpenny of taxation put upon that 
class would be so much to their detri- 
ment. They were a class who were en- 
deavouring to do their duty as respon- 
sible citizens honourably ; and surely 
they ought to be relieved as much as 
possible from the extra local taxation 
placed upon them by right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. He believed that the 
£20,000 proposed to be given for this 
year was wholly inadequate to the re- 
quirements of the case. When he re- 
membered how many men there were 
rolling in money, and having invest- 
ments in this and in foreign countries, 
who paid little or nothing to the taxa- 
tion of the country, but who were fond 
of propounding nostrums as to the land, 
he said let them purchase a large quan- 
tity of land, and they would see what 
the burdens upon it were. Then those 
who were interested in land might 
feel that they had advocates of their 
cause, and it would be recognized that 
the burdens now pressing on land were 
very hard to bear. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he felt great 
sympathy, as the Under Secretary for 
the Home Department also said he did, 
with the Motion before the House, and 
agreed that it was certainly to a large 
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extent an Imperial matter. But the hon. 
Baronet opposite had not the courage 
of his opinions; he ought to take that 
burden off the inhabitants of towns, 
about which he was so solicitous, if it 
was to be taken off those of the counties. 
They might by that Resolution stop that 
Bill, but they would not alter the law; 
and there was no clause in the Bill in 
regard to boroughs at all. If the pro- 
posal before them raised the whole ques- 
tion, he should have considerable sym- 
pathy with it; but he thought that the 
money which the Government offered 
would provide what was required for 
the present year, leaving the matter to 
stand over till another year, when the 
whole question of local taxation would 
be dealt with. Therefore, while think- 
ing it was a great hardship that local 
burdens should be placed almost entirely 
on one class of property, he considered 
that the House ought to pass that Bill 
and to accept the offer of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD said, it was 
because he believed that the present 
system of local taxation as injuriously 
affected the owners and occupiers of pro- 
perty in towns as it did those in the 
country that he felt a sympathy with 
the proposal of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Massey Lopes). If anyone looked at 
the Doomsday Book they would find 
that a very large proportion of the 
owners of land consisted of men who 
owned less than one or two acres. 
Therefore the landed interest did not 
simply comprise the great proprietors, 
but a large struggling class, on whom 
they ought not to impose unjust burdens. 
It was urged that that was a very small 
point on which to raise the question of 
local taxation ; but if they did not call 
out when a small additional piece of in- 
justice was piled on their backs, they 
would never have an opportunity of 
raising the main question. They were 
told to wait till Ministers brought on 
the question of county government ; but 
if they did that they might wait one, 
two, or three years before they received 
any redress for a crying grievance. In 
the United States of America he was 
informed that every citizen was assessed, 
an account was taken of his income from 
all sources, and local taxation was levied 
on that income just as they levied In- 
come Tax for Imperial pu In 
passing the present 
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well have a measure of justice done; 
and he did not see why an injustice 
should be permitted to go on even in 
that icular instance. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, that if the Go- 
vernment had intended to throw the 
whole expense on the rates he should 
have gone entirely with his hon. Friends 
opposite; but he thought that the Go- 
vernment had now, by their proposition, 
met the question very fairly. That was 
not an expense which, to the same ex- 
tent, was likely to rise again before the 
question of local government and local 
taxation was dealt with; and he did not 
think that any Government could stand 
even for one year in another Parlia- 
ment if it did not seriously undertake to 
deal with that question. If he were re- 
turned to the next Parliament, he should 
himself, if necessary, press it upon their 
attention. But the point now to be 
considered was whether the proposition 
which the Government had made was a 
fair and adequate one. No one had 
tried to tackle the figures of the Under 
Secretary, and he thought that the pro- 
position of 2d. per name was a very fair 
one. Of course, if Quarter Sessions in- 
creased the salaries of their clerks, there 
might be an additional sum to pay, and 
there was the danger of magistrates not 
taking the same trouble to keep down 
expenses if everything was paid by the 
State. It must also be remembered that 
the people of boroughs had to pay to- 
wards Imperial taxation as well as other 
people, and not having a subvention, 
they did not get anything towards their 
own registration. As a matter of fact, 
the boroughs were really paying towards 
the registration of the counties. Under 
all the circumstances he hoped that the 
House would accede to the proposition 
of the Government, which he would, for 
his own part, support as a fair and ade- 
quate one. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, that the idea 
of subventions leading to extravagance 
was an erroneous one. Such an asser- 
tion was, in his opinion, utterly destitute 
of truth. He thought that the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) in his speech had considerably 
underrated the extra amount of work 
that would be thrown upon the overseers. 
The hon. Gentleman had seemed to fancy 
that it would be a mere bagatelle, that 
they would merely have to write down 
the names. He would ask the hon. 
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Member whether he had consulted the 
Attorney General upon the subject as to 
his view of the extra trouble given to 
the overseers by this Bill? It was 
serious and difficult work, and, in addi- 
tion to that, in some ways, it would be 
new work, and the overseers would cer- 
tainly be entitled to ask for additional 
remuneration which would represent a 
considerable sum. That was an amount 
which they could not leave out of their 
calculations. The hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton had in his figures called 
attention to what he had considered the 
smaller amount of additional taxation 
which had been laid upon land in com- 
parison with that laid upon house pro- 
perty. But had the hon. Member con- 
sidered that it was all a matter of 
assessment? From year to year the 
rentals of land were becoming reduced, 
while, on the other hand, those of house 
property were increasing. That circum- 
stance ought clearly to be taken into 
consideration in connection with this 
comparison. The Under Secretary in 
giving them his figures as to the inci- 
dence of the education rate had entirely 
forgotten the voluntary schools sub- 
scriptions. Speaking from memory, he 
thought he would not be far wrong in 
putting this amount down as exceeding 
£600,000 a-year, which was really a 
burden on the land, because the moment 
these subscriptions ceased, down would 
come the Authorities and tell them that 
they must have a School Board. The 
money had to be found from one source 
or another, and these voluntary sub- 
scriptions must, therefore, not be left 
out of the account. With regard to 
dealing with the whole question, he 
thought that the Government had re- 
peatedly neglected to carry out the wish 
of the House, disregarding the majorities 
which had been again and again given 
against them on this question. The 
difficulties of agriculture were greater 
than last year; and it was no exaggera- 
tion to say that at the present moment 
there was more inquietude among the 
farmers of England, despite of reduced 
rents and all that had been done, than 
there had been for years past. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was his duty 
to inform the House that the debate had 
shown a tendency to wander from the 
immediate question, which was the pre- 

tion of the registers with respect to 
arliamentary elections. With this ob- 














servation, he should leave the hon. 
Member to conclude his speech. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, there was a 
difficulty in confining the discussion to 
the narrow points raised by the Reso- 
lution. The remarks of the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
had extended to the larger field of 
local taxation, and it had been his 
(Mr. R. H. Paget’s) object to show 
that this was a proper moment for par- 
tially redeeming the promises of Parlia- 
ment with regard to relief from the 
burdens of local taxation. They asked 
that no further expenses for registration 
should be imposed on the local rates. 
The Government had come down with 
£20,000 ; but he wished they had been 
a little braver, for it was necessary that 
this entire subject should be dealt with 
broadly and widely. 

Mr. CROPPER said, he thought that 
there was a material difference between 
the present demand and the previous 
occasion when the House had affirmed 
the principle of granting relief from 
local burdens. The general principle of 
relief was affirmed on former occasions ; 
now the Government had met the de- 
mand by offering to provide a subven- 
tion as compensation for the extra 
amount of work required from county 
districts. The real grievance rested 
with the heavily-rated boroughs, which 
would not receive the subvention. How- 
ever, he should vote against any further 
extension than was proposed by the Go- 
vernment. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had not intended to take any part in this 
debate; but after what had fallen from 
hon. Members opposite, he felt com- 
pelled to say a few words. He more 
particularly referred tothe speech of the 
hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. W. 
Fowler). He hardly thought that the 
Resolution could have been read by hon. 
Members opposite, who said that it pro- 
posed to relieve counties and did not 
affect boroughs. The Resolution affected 
both equally. It sought to grant relief 
to boroughs by declaring that these 
burdens should not be imposed on rate- 
payers in counties and boroughs and 
levied on a single description of pro- 
perty. A rich or a poor-man who held 
property in land and houses paid all the 
cost, while certain wealthy persons in 
the same neighbourhood whose means 
were drawn neither from land nor from 
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houses paid nothing at all. That was 
what they were fighting against. This 
was a national and not a local concern, 
and it had already been recognized that 
where it was a national concern the ways 
and means should be found out of 

national income. What did the Reso- 
lution propose? That the expense of 
this national concern should not be im- 
nae on the ratepayers. The hon. 

ember for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) seemed to say that the expense 
of the whole registration was so great 
that the Government could not listen to 
the proposal for a moment. But the 
hon. Member tried to show that the ex- 
penditure was only one-tenth ofa farthing. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that was 
the existing expenditure. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, it 
was the increase that was objected to. 
The injustice of the existing state of 
things was admitted, and the burden 
ought to be thrown on the national 
funds. It was the only way to make 
the burden fall equally on all. Where 
was the remedy to be found? When- 
ever this question was brought forward 
someone of more or less authority on the 
Government Bench was always ready to 
get up and urge that this was only a 
part of a larger question which the Go- 
vernment would deal with, and that the 
question must wait until the larger sub- 
ject was dealt with; but the larger 
question had never been approached. 
The present Government had been in 
Office for five years, and the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for War 
had made local government one of the 
great questions in his speeches when 
contesting North Lancashire, and yet 
matters seemed exactly where they were 
five years ago. But the ground taken 
by his hon. Friend was a very intel- 
ligible one ; it was that if the Govern- 
ment could not find time to remove the 
grievance, at least no new national 
charges should be thrown on the local 
rates. Then it had been urged that the 
Resolution would stop the Bill; but he 
altogether denied that. Of course, there 
was no saying what the Prime Minister 
would do if it was passed; but there 
was nothing in the Rules of the House 
which would make the Resolution any 
impediment to further procedure with 
the Bill. In conclusion, he would im- 
plore the Government not to leave the 
question in its present state. In his 
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opinion, the £20,000 offered by the Go- 


vernment was a mere sop, and would 
leave the boroughs untouched. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, the right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
said that this was a question in which 
boroughs were as much interested as 
counties. He thought the Under Secre- 
tary for the Home Department had 
proved that boroughs were a great deal 
more interested than counties. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite supposed 
that borough Members were not alive to 
the extraordinary charges made upon 
real property in the boroughs. They 
were alive to it. They could present a 
case to the House as strong as, if not 
stronger, than county Members could 
present for relief, because there had 
been a depreciation of property going on 
for many years in the boroughs as well 
as in the counties. But borough Mem- 
bers held that this was not the oppor- 
tunity to raise or satisfactorily settle so 
large a question as that of local taxa- 
tion. Hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
been discussing a sentimental grievance, 
because the burden upon the counties 
was not to be increased under this Bill ; 
but, in consequence of the compromise 
proposed by the Government, it would 
be in all probability some thousands of 
pounds less. He was curious to under- 
stand how it was the Tory county Mem- 
bers took so much interest in the bur- 
dens on the boroughs after having been 
silent upon the subject since 1867. He 
believed, speaking as the Representa- 
tive of a large constituency, and as 
knowing something of the feeling of a 
group of boroughs within a few miles of 
his own constituency, having jointly an 
assessment as large as that of the coun- 
ties of Devon and Sussex, that they were 
opposed to its discussion on an occasion 
so altogether inadequate as the consi- 
deration of the Registration Bill. Let 
the counties bear the burden for 18 
years, as the boroughs had done, before 
they cried ovt. He thanked the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) for the speech he had delivered, 
and he warned hon. Gentlemen connected 
with the landed interest of the inexpe- 
diency of raising questions in regard to 
local taxation. Hitherto the landed in- 
terest had had great authority, and 
almost a monopoly of power, in both 
Houses, and they had framed loans and 
imposed taxes as suited themselves, re- 
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gardless of the interests and feelings of 
the ratepayers. A great change had 
come over the feelings of the people of 
this country. It was likely that in the 
next Session of Parliament a good many 
of these questions would arise, and it 
was a policy of great shortsightedness 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite to anticipate the coming day by 
raising these discussions. 

Mr. HOULDSWORTH said, that if 
any apology were needed for his ad- 
dressing the House he thought he should 
find it in the expression of surprise by 
the hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Illingworth) that no Member represent- 
ing a borough had spoken in support of 
the Motion. He was not concerned to 
deal with the Motion at large, and he 
would be ruled out of Order if he at- 
tempted to speak on the larger question 
of the incidence of local and Imperial 
taxation. He was not even concerned 
after the speeches already made to deal 
with the question of the counties. He 
desired to represent the condition and 
the claims which boroughs had upon 
the Government, especially in view of 
this Motion. They had before them the 
proposal of the Government. That pro- 
posal seemed to proceed on two assump- 
tions. One was that there should only 
be relief where additional expense was 
incurred, and the other was that no 
additional or special expense was put 
upon the boroughs at the present time. 
He maintained that both of these pro- 
positions were unsound. It was not 
only in cases where additional expense 
and additional work were thrown upon 
the officers charged with the duty of 
registration that.relief should be given 
from Imperial taxation, and additional 
expense was thrown by the present Re- 
form Act upon the boroughs. He was 
very glad to hear the sympathetic re- 
marks of the hon. Gentleman the Under 


‘Secretary for the Home Department, 


with regard to the incidence of taxation 
in boroughs; and he thought he might 
take his figures and his arguments to 
show that the incidence of taxation was 
quite as severe upon fhe inhabitants 
of boroughs as it was upon those in the 
counties. He was very glad that the 
principle, at any rate of relieving taxa- 
tion for a purpose of this sort, was 
affirmed by Her Majesty’s Government 
in the proposal which they had made. 
There was evidently nothing in principle 














against assistance to taxation for the 
purpose of registration ; and it would 
seem to him strange if any principle 
opposed to such relief could be stated, 
for this certainly was an Imperial ques- 
tion. He had heard some remarks made 
with regard to the importance of local 
expenditure being under local control, 
and he thoroughly subscribed to that 
principle; but this was not a question 
where much difference could be made in 
expenditure in differents places. 


used when the representation of locali- 
ties was more unequal; but the ground 
was completely taken from that argu- 
ment now, when the great mass of the 
people were voters, and when they had 
very nearly approached to equal elec- 
toral districts. He would put before 
the Government the fact that they in 
boroughs had under this Reform Act 
some additional work and expense as 
regarded registration. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite might suppose it was not a 
very large increase, still it was very 
substantial. He would remind the 
House that’ most, if not all, boroughs 
had enlarged boundaries, which drew a 
number of county voters into the bo- 
roughs, thereby causing additional work 
and expense. If relief were to be given 
at all in this matter it ought to be given 
permanently and not temporarily. In 
every borough it would be found that a 
very large proportion—some 10 to 20 
per cent—of those who appeared on the 
overseers’ list had no business to be on 
the Register at all. It was, no doubt, 
very desirable that work of this sort 
should be done economically; but the 
first thing to be considered was that it 
should be done as perfectly as possible. 
He had heard it argued that if the ex- 
penses of registration were transferred 
from the locality to the Imperial Trea- 
sury there would be a great deal of ex- 
travagance. He did not quite see why 
this should be the case, and he did not 
think that extravagance would take 
place. It did not appear to him that, if 
the Local Authorities did their work 
properly, they would have very much 
control over the expenditure. They 
might, of course, give their officers a 
large amount of salary; butif the latter 
did their work perfectly there would be 
a certain sum which could be easily as- 
certained paid per voter, and this sum 
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might be granted by the Treasury to the 
various boroughs. The Government had 
proposed 2d. per vote in counties; and 
he would undertake to say that it would 
be easy in boroughs of different sizes to 
form a scale of the sums necessary for 
registration from year to year, and that 
sum could be transferred from the Im- 
perial Treasury. On these grounds he 
ventured to urge strongly upon the Go- 


j; Vernment the case of the boroughs. 
He 
could understand that argument being| 


The time had arrived when, both in 
counties and boroughs, the expenses 
connected with this important work of 
registration ought to be transferred to 
Imperial taxation, and thus the political 
Parties who were at present doing a great 
deal of that work for the country would 
be relieved of it, while there would be no 
longer an opportunity afforded of giv- 
ing one-sided registration to a political 
Party. 

Mr. DUCKHAM, said, that he should 
support the Motion of the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Massey Lopes) on principle. 
He considered that there could be no 
object more completely national than 
that of electing Members of the House 
of Commons, whose duties were to deal 
with the whole interests of the Empire ; 
that being so, he felt that the cost of 
registration of voters should be treated 
as a national question, and not be im- 
posed upon the already overburdened 
ratepayers. It had been argued by the 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Illing- 
worth) that, hitherto, the registration 
fees had been paid exclusively by the 
boroughs; and, since it was not objected 
to by the rateyayers in the boroughs, 
upon the passing of the Reform Bill of 
1867, no alteration should now be made. 
He (Mr. Duckham) felt that it was not a 
question for the rural more than the 
urban ratepayer; both had hitherto borne 
their share of the burden; it had not 
fallen exclusively upon either. But 
about the year 1867 the poor rate ap- 
peared to be considered as the most 
elastic means of raising money, and al- 
most every conceivable burden was placed 
upon it; but that did not justify its con- 
tinuance. He considered that the time 
was come when real property should be 
relieved from burdens for national ob- 
Hon. Members had talked as 


though the lists of borough electors 
having been made out, no further ex- 
pense was incurred; but that was not 
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so, there was an annual heavy e 
incurred. He was glad to know that the 
Government admitted the principle for 
which he contended, by their offer of 2d. 
oa head registration for the counties ; 

ut he failed to see how such an arrange- 
ment would satisfy the- ratepayers in 
boroughs. He would instance that there 
were now many old boroughs disfran- 
chised, and many new ones constituted. 
The disfranchised boroughs were added 
to the county electorate; their registers 
would not be altered, beyond correc- 
tions; yet they would be entitled to re- 
ceive from the National Exchequer a 
registration fee of 2d., whilst the fees 
for registration in other existing bo- 
roughs and the newly enfranchised bo- 
roughs would be borne by the ratepayers. 
He argued that such an anomalous state 
of things could not be considered to be 
a fair and equitable adjustment. It was 
not the case that subventions were ex- 
travagantlyspent. He washimself Chair- 
man of the Ross Highway Board, and 
could assure the House that the expen- 
diture was now quite as economically 
conducted as before the main road grant 
of £250,000 was paid. He therefore 
earnestly appealed to the Government 
to treat the question on the broad prin- 
ciple, and make such an adjustment as 
would be acceptable, because equitable 
to all alike. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he could not 
have believed that any borough Member 
in the House, on whichever side of the 
House he sat, could vote against the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Devon, for if ever there was 
a case which interested those who were 
Members of boroughs, he ventured to 
think it was the Motion which had been 
brought forward so ably by his hon. 
Friend, and there had been no answer 
to the argument which his hon. Friend 
had brought forward. The only argu- 
ment which had been advanced had 
been the old argument of delay. He 
would be very willing indeed to rest the 
case of the boroughs on the speech they 
had just now heard from the Under 
Secretary for the Home Department. 
On that speech he thought he proved 
the position that whatever might be the 
position of the counties the boroughs 
lay under a great disadvantage. Every- 
one who was acquainted with boroughs 
would know that local taxation had in- 
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creased in every way, and must be of 
opinion that what followed in the great 
towns was closely connected with the 
increase of local taxation. At the pre- 
sent time, in his own city, which was 
divided into nine divisions, there was 
an immense amount of property that 
paid taxation. There was, undoubt- 
edly, a lot of property occupied, so 
that people paid rent without rates. 
It was one of the most fertile subjects 
which could well occupy the attention 
of the statesmen and philanthropists of 
the future ; but he wanted to know why 
the House should not avail themselves 
of the present Bill, in order to bring 
their grievances before the Government, 
and in order to impress upon the Go- 
vernment the great importance of forth- 
with giving whatever measures of relief 
they could in the position they were 
placed in? He thought they were very 
hardly placed indeed. The Government 
oppo the course suggested by the 
hon. Member for Dudley (Mr. Sheridan), 
because the country was not granted 
relief in 1869, and put that forward as 
a reason why they should not have 
relief now. He might point out that 
much had occurred since 1869. Local 
taxation had increased, and had in- 
creased very much, and what was a 
slight increase at that time had become 
an intolerable burden at present. How 
were they to deal with these things 
unless they took advantage of the pre- 
sent Bill? Government proposed to 
make some relief—small and quite in- 
adequate. They proposed to give relief 
to Ireland, and at the same time ac- 
knowledged that the burden of taxation 
pressed most heavily on cities and bo- 
roughs, and yet they refused to boroughs 
the relief they proposed to..give to 
counties. Let him refer to the speech 
made the other day by the President of 
the Poor Law Board, that they would 
meet the case by giving relief to Ire- 
land, that they would give a certain 
measure of relief to towns, but not to 
boroughs. The only reason was this, 
that it was an old taxation, and that it 
was an old borough, and therefore upon 
that ground alone he justified the refusal 
to give to boroughs any relief at all. 
Would that bear investigation? If, 
upon the statement of one of the Mi- 
nisters that night, the burden of taxa- 
tion was heavy on boroughs—if they 
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had been long-suffering and patient, 
was that patience and long-suffering 
to be thrown in their teeth, and were 
they to be told on that account that 
they were to have no relief at all? 
‘« But,” said the right hon. Gentleman, 
“IT believe the boroughs will not un- 
fairly have an increase of taxation.” 
He (Mr. Whitley) was sure his right 
hon. Friend and those who sat opposite 
were entirely in error. There would be 
a very large amount of increase of taxa- 
tion. Look at the divisions in Liver- 
pool. There was one division almost 
entirely taken out of the county, and 
why should they not have some measure 
of relief in that division? It was a 
totally unfair position that they, as 
Members for boroughs, and their con- 
stituents were placed in if the Govern- 
ment would not give way, and grant them 
some measure of justice. They com- 
plained that they were unfairly treated 
by the measure now before the House 
by the relief the Government had pro- 
posed, and he could not conceive it pos- 
sible that any Member for a borough 
could fail to agree with him that in the 
course the Government had taken they 
had taken an unfair course with regard 
to the boroughs. He believed this ques- 
tion of local taxation was a very import- 
ant one. The Speaker had ruled—and 
properly ruled—that the House could 
not, on an oceasion like this, go into 
another subject than that before the 
House. That was the eld, old story— 
that in the far future some remedy might 
be applied; but why should they defer 
it to a future day? They had been pro- 
mised long, long ago that liberty which 
they claimed at present, and they had a 
right to claim it at the hands of the 
Government. The Government were 
going to increase taxation. They pro- 
fessed to do all in their power to reduce 
their local taxation. They admitted 
that it was a great and a growing evil. 
In every speech they heard from hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side of the grievances of local taxa- 
tion. Boroughs were growing in every 
direction ; and yet, whenever the oppor- 
tunity came, and whenever there was 
any hope given of obtaining some relief, 
they were always met by the old, old 
cry, ‘‘ Weare not able.” That was the 
position they were in. They had heard 
of the large increase of taxation that 
had taken place, especially in the towns, 
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and it was going on to an intolerable 
extent. The case which he brought 
under the notice of the Government 
was—‘* While you are endeavouring to 
offer some dole, some slight relief, to 
the counties and to Ireland, you deny 
to the boroughs of England, the cities 
of England, and the villages of Eng- 
land, that relief which they thought 
they have a right to demand at the 
hands of the Government.” He had 
heard, from time to time, most touch- 
ing speeches from the other side with 
regard to the increase in the number of 
peasant proprietorships. He represented 
a city where the working classes held 
by far the largest portion of the land in 
the city. Their holdings extended in 
every direction. Were the Government 
going to free these working men, and 
yet ruin the working classes by givin 
them proprietorships in name only, an 
by imposing upon them this oppressive 
amount of local taxation? He did hope 
and trust that when the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite rose he would be 
able to say that the Government had 
reconsidered their position, and that 
they were not prepared to sit still and 
hear their Colleagues admit the very 
facts he was endeavouring to press upon 
them, and yet to refuse that relief which 
they had a right todemand. If they 
did not do so he trusted that all the 
borough Members would have the 
courage of their convictions, and, no 
matter on which side of the House they 
sat, come forward and carry the Motion 
by a large majority. 

Mr. HARRIS said, he rose to sup- 
port the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Devon. The 
speeches that had been made from the 
opposite side of the House contained no 
arguments, and were it at the power of 
the hon. Baronet to exercise a right to 
reply to them, he would have but little 
trouble in doing so. In the first place, 
he imagined that his hon. Friend would 
say that the proposals of the Government 
were totally inadequate ; and, secondly, 
he would argue that as these registration 
charges were recurrent that a small grant 
for this year only was noproper attempt 
to meet the case. It was quite true 
that the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton had endeavoured to persuade the 
House that the temporary subvention 
now proposed was, in fact, more than the 
extra cost of the registration would be ; 
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but if that were so, how easy was it for 
the Government to grant all that the 
hon. Member who proposed this Amend- 
ment had asked for. Then we should 
know how we stood. At present it was 
all doubt and uncertainty, and the cal- 
culations of this side of the House were 
widely different to those of the Govern- 
ment; in fact, hon. Members on this 
side of the House regarded the _— as 
simply a so poms a General Elec- 
ran sip which would not give offence 
to the supporters of the Government, 
but at the same time would by no means 
meet the case. He admitted that this 
grant ought to be made to boroughs as 
well as to counties. Most of the pre- 
vious speakers had laid stress on the 
heavy burdens incident to the agricui- 
tural interest, and he agreed to the full 
in all they had said. Agriculture in 
this country was undoubtedly burdened 
in a manner that no other business 
would for one momentallow. The hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton had given 
statisties which would go out to the 
country, by which he maintained that 
the amount of local taxation incident to 
purely rural property was only about 
£2,000,000 per annum; but this was 
totally illusory. The mixed urban and 
rural property was admitted by the hon. 
Member to bear a further burden of 
£10,000,000 per annum, and some land 
used for agricultural purposes likewise 
fell into the category of “‘ urban,” being 
within the limits of boroughs. Careful 
calculations had been made by agricul- 
tural experts as to the amount of local 
taxation borne by the agricultural land 
of England and Wales, and these re- 
sulted in an almost unanimous agree- 
ment that the proportion belonging ex- 
clusively tofarms amounted to £7,000,000 
sterling per annum; but this was not 
all, for in hundreds and thousands of 
parishes the school rate, instead of being 
included in the assessments, had been 
made a voluntary rate which did not 
enter into the published accounts of 
local rating. Then, again, the land had 
to bear the support of that most useful 
institution called the National Estab- 
lished Chureh—an institution which he 
trusted would long fulfil its useful fanc- 
tions, but whose benefits were certainly 
not confined to the farming interests. 
These charges, added to the Imperial 
charges, such as Jand tax and other Im- 
perial burdens, brought up the taxation 
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on the produce of land to such a point 
as no hon. Gentleman opposite, who 
was not directly concerned in the culti- 
vation of land, would believe possible. 
The hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Illingworth) said, in his speech, that 
landowners had much to learn and much 
to unlearn, and that it was dangerous 
for them to approach these subjects 
seeing that the feeling was to place 
much heavier burdens on agricultural 
land than it now bore. He was not at 
all afraid of the threats of the hon. 
Member for Bradford. He would be 
only too glad as a yeoman farmer, which 
he was, to compare his position as to 
taxation with that of the hon. Member 
for Bradford. The hon. Member for 
Bradford bought his raw material—wool 
—free from all dutiesor taxes of any sort. 
He (Mr. Harris) as a farmer got his raw 
material by the employment of labour 
and science upon the soil; but by the 
mode of rating adopted in this country 
this raw material was taxed up to the 
hilt. Again, he, as a yeoman farmer, 
had to compete with men in the United 
States, who had the advantage of the 
raw material extracted from rich virgin 
soil comparatively free from taxation or 
burdens of any sort. From statistics 
which he had most carefully collected in 
the United States he could assure hon. 
Members that the taxes on corn pro- 
duction in the United States did not 
amount to one fourth part of what the 
burdens other than rent in this country 
amounted to. Seeing, then, what a fierce 
competition was now going on between 
the farmers in the two countries, could 
it be wondered at that the Representa- 
tives of the British agriculturists should 
band themselves together as they were 
now doing to resist all increase in their 
burdens ? Comparing, then, bis position 
with that of the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford, he would first say that the manu- 
facture of food should not be put in a 
worse position than that of cloth; in 
fact, if the two be considered, that the 
food was the more important of the two. 
Secondly, if the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford enjoyed legislation which gave him 
his raw material of manufacture free of 
taxation, the farmer ought to enjoy the 
same benefits. Thirdly, the raw material 
which the farmer used being English 
raw material, while the raw material of 
the Bradford manufacturer was almost 


all produced abroad, was an additional 
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reason why the home produce should be 
freed from taxation. He knew well 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
reply that there would be a danger of 
such relief going to the landlord. He 
(Mr. Harris) had no landlord, and he 
failed to see why he should be unfairly 
taxed because other persons chose to 
have landlords, or because landlords 
chose to have tenants. The fact of the 
matter was that landlords, tenants, and 
labourers were all interested in this 
matter. What affected one affected all. 
The burdens had now advanced to that 
extent on the industry that land was 
being abandoned, and the poorer land 
of this country would rapidly go out of 
cultivation. The industry was, in fact, 
being strangled. He had read a most 
interesting speech a short time since, 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Chamberlain), where he compared the 
taxation of himself and that of the agri- 
cultural labourer. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had discovered that he was only 
paying 3} per cent in taxation on his 
property, which evidently consisted 
mostly of personalty, whereas he tried to 
prove that the agricultural labourer was 
in an indirect manner paying 7 per 
cent. Other investigators had, how- 
ever, conclusively shown that the agri- 
cultural labourer was only paying 4} or 
5 per cent. He (Mr. Harris), as a 
farmer, thought hon. Gentlemen would 
be rather surprised when they heard 
what he was paying. Taking his pro- 
fits by agriculture for the last 10 years, 
and reckoning no rent for his land, he 
found that he had paid more than 30 
per cent on the net income which he 
had received. What agriculturists asked 
for was that such wide anomalies should 
be promptly rectified. In France, al- 
though local taxation on land was less 
than in this country, the farmers had 
found that they could no longer succeed 
against foreign competition with such 
exceptional burdens, and they had in- 
duced the French Government to return 
to Protective duties on corn and meat. 
He did not suppose that many Members 
in that House would support the same 
policy in England; but if we were to be 
without Protection, it was all the greater 
reason for our being placed in such a 
position as to be able to hold our own 
against the foreigner. As far as the 
principle was concerned, the boroughs 
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had an equal claim with the counties for 
relief; but the agricultural interest being 
far more necessary to the country than 
any other, the counties had really a 
superior claim. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that the House was not dis- 
cussing an abstract Resolution, but an 
Amendment upon a specific point in the 
Registration Bill. 

Mr. HARRIS said, he was sorry if 
he had offended against the Rules of 
Debate. What he intended to show was 
that agriculture could not bear any ad- 
ditional burdens at the present time. 
The responsibilities of the owners of 
agricultural land in this country at the 
moment were unusually great. The 
system of agriculture was undergoing 
great changes, and the outlay required 
for new buildings and various other im- 
provements was very large. Any pro- 
posal of an increased taxation was, 
therefore, most impolitic from a national 
point of view. Speeches such as they 
had heard from the hon. Member for 
Bradford were too common. They in- 
duced a want of confidence which pre- 
vented the outlay of money in our own 
country. Was it likely that men of 
property would chose to sink their 
money in improvements at home if they 
knew that these improvements wher. 
made were to have heavier taxation put 
upon them? Would they not naturally 
prefer to invest their capital in countries 
that had some regard to the mainte- 
nance of the industry of agriculture? 
In conclusion, he regarded this pro- 
posal of the Government as the last 
straw which break’s the camel’s back. 
It might not amount to a very 
percentage of additional burden; but 
he set himself against all additions to 
the burdens falling on industry from a 
national as well as a farmer’s poirt of 
view, and he heartily ongpemet the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Devon. 

Mr. ROUND said, that he desired not 
to give a silent vote upon the question 
under discussion, but to add his protest 
to those of other speakers on the Con- 
servative Benches who resisted the pro- 

of the Government to throw even a 
portion of the expenses of registration, 
upon local ratepayers. He knew the 


amount in question was not considered 
large; but he contended for the principle, 
that charges of a national character 
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should not be imposed upon one descrip- 
tion of property only—namely, houses 
and land. He was glad to hear the hon. 
Member the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department say that the 
general incidence of local taxation was 
most unfair, as, indeed, many other hon. 
Members and right hon. Members on 
the Government side had frequently 
declared ; but what he wanted was to 
see those hon. Members act up to their 
words and vote that the present system 
of local taxation was unfair. So long as 
new charges were imposed upon the 
rates, and such expenses as those of 
registration were continued to becharged, 
so long were they perpetuating a system 
which they admitted to be unfair. The 
whole community—and not one portion 
only—should bear the expense of such 
charges as registration. He represented 
an agricultural district which had suf- 
fered as much as any other county from 
the continued depression, and though 
other causes had mainly contributed to 
bring about the serious losses which 
occupiers of land had sustained, the 
incidence of local taxation had pressed 
most heavily upon them, and they felt it 
more keenly as it was an evil which the 
Legislature could have done much to 
remedy. Large landowners might be 
represented on the Government Benches; 
but he believed that small landowners 
and occupiers were specially interested 
in this question of local taxation, and it 
was on their behalf he appealed. The 
Under Secretary of State forthe Home De- 
partment had admitted the large increase 
in local rates which had taken place inthe 
last 10 years; andthough he (Mr. Round) 
was well aware the large proportion of 
this was due to the towns, he reminded 
the House that the increased burden of 
the rates fell very heavily upon occu- 
piers of land in agricultural boroughs ; 
they often had to pay 3s. or 4s. or more 
per acre, and for matters from which 
they derived very little benefit. He 
well remembered the Resolution passed 
by the House of Commons in 1870, when 
a large number of Liberal Members 
assisted Sir Massey Lopes. He could 
not understand why such a different 
feeling should animate the Liberal 
Party now, when those who suffered 
from recent continued agricultural de- 
pression put in their just claims, and 
he hoped that some at least would, 
upon the present occasion, help by 
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their votes to bring ebout the desired 
result. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
would call the attention of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to the tendency of the 
proposal before the House. The Amend- 
ment had a tendency in the direction of 
manhood suffrage, for if the expenses of 
Parliamentary elections and registra- 
tions, and other similar expenses were 
to be charged upon the National Exche- 
quer, it might well be argued that it was 
no longer fair that the possession of a 
vote should be dependent upon the pos- 
session of property or a connection with 
it. It was well known that the main 
part of the work to be done under 
the Bill would affect counties, and, 
therefore, he regarded the inclusion of 
boroughs in the proposal before the 
House as somewhat delusive. He feared 
that if such a proposal were agreed to, 
the cost of registration would be in- 
creased. That would be the probable 
result if the cost were for the future de- 
frayed out of Imperial funds. The only 
way to insure economy in connection 
with the expenses of elections was to 
make the localities defray them. If the 
House were to proceed to impose charges 
connected with Parliamentary elections 
upon Imperial taxation, the day might 
not be far distant when there would 
come a demand for the payment of Mem- 
bers. Hon. Members opposite, by their 
action that eveniag, were paving the way 
for the making of such a demand. He 
hoped that the expenses of Parliamen- 
tary elections would in the future be 
paid by the localities themselves. 

Mr. ECROYD said, that there was 
no desire on the Conservative side of the 
House to obstruct any measure for the 
registration of voters; but if: they had 
not raised this question they would have 
lost an opportunity of protesting against 
an injustice, and would have provided 
some excuse for the continuance of that 
injustice. The vote to be taken that 
evening was one which would greatly 
affect taxpayers, for it related to an im- 
portanf inatter of principle. The growth 
of local burdens not only threatened the 
prosperity of owners of property, but 
also the success of our industries. If 
they found that in a matter of this 
kind, which was national in all its 
bearings, the charges were to be paid 
out of local taxation, Members would be 
neglecting their duty if they did not try 
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to ent it. He that so 
much of the debate had been spent in 
drawing a distinction between Jand and 
other kinds of property, and between 
dwellers in the townsand in the country. 
He ual. 2 that to-night they were 
fighting the battle of the ratepayers, not 
only in the agricultural districts, but 
equally in the boroughs. The county 
of Lancaster was cut up into 23 divi- 
sions, and all knew that 15 or 20 of these 
were urban and industrial in character. 
Yet they were as much concerned in the 
matter of the debate as the most purely 
rural districts in the Kingdom. The 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment had told them that the incidence 
of local taxation on land and buildings 
was most unjust. He thanked the hon. 
Member for that admission; but it would 
be much more satisfactory if the Go- 
vernment, who were so slow to relieve 
them of this injustice, would abstain from 
increasing it. The tendency of all their 
legislation this Session was directed to 
its exaggeration, and not to its remedy. 
The pressure of charges of this kind 
was a most serious matter. So far 
from the agriculturists feeling it in the 
heaviest degree, he believed the Under 
Secretary for the Home Department was 
correct when he said that those engaged 
in the industries of urban and suburban 
districts felt the pressure still more 
heavily. This was one element in that 
system of handicapping our own indus- 
tries for the benefit of foreigners, which 
had already been carried in this country 
to the verge of ruin. Unless those who 
made large fortunes in connection with 
foreign trade, such as bankers, mer- 
chants, and speculators, were made to 
pay their share of Imperial charges, it 
would be impossible for our industries 
to survive. He was sincerely thankful 
to his hon. Friend for having introduced 
this proposal, and was glad that it would 
be carried to a vote, so that the country 
might have an opportunity of seeing 
who were endeavouring to serve its 
industries, and who were throwing them 
over. 

Mr. STORER contended that this 
question of the cost of registration was 
more a matter of local than Imperial 
concern. Members living in counties 
and boroughs could see that this was an 
opportunity not to be missed of bring- 
ing before the Government the fact that 
a check must be placed upon the imposi- 
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tion of more burdens on the rates, and 
that those burdens should be placed not 
upon real property alone, but also upon 
personal property. It was all very well 
for the Government to dangle before the 
House, year after year, the promise that 
they should have a Local Government 
Bill shortly; but that Bill never came, 
for either they were engaged in a war, 
or there were rumours of war, or they 
were employed in evading war, or other 
things, that they had no time for passing 
such a Bill. He hoped the ratepayers 
would see that their interests were better 
attended to in future Parliaments than 
they had been in the past, and he 
thought they would probably desire to 
have a different Government to 

out their wishes. This was the last 
straw on the camel’s back. The agri- 
cultural labourer was at present the 
victim of a new tax, the education tax, 
which ground many of them to the dust, 
and he had no doubt it produced a simi- 
lar effect in the boroughs. And now 
the labourer was to have another new 
tax imposed on him, in the shape of an 
additional beer tax. He considered 
that the time had arrived when a protest 
should be made against such a proceed- 


ing. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
that he disputed the statement of the 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment that this was an inopportune occa- 
sion for bringing this matter before the 
House. If the Government had ac- 
quainted themselves with the principle 
upon which those who represented the 
interests o e ratepayers invariably 
acted, they would have known that 
whenever local burdens were about to 
be increased by any Bill, they threw 
themselves into the battle. The Under 
Secretary had made what he might call 
an academical admission; he had said 
that the present system of local taxation 
was radically wrong. Well, they were 
tired of academical admissions and 
academical Resolutions of the House. 
Twice during the present Parliament 
the House had a general Reso- 
lution that relief should be given to the 
ratepayers ; but they had obtained no 
relief at all. Now was an opportunity, 
not for making a profession of faith, 
which, without works, was vain, but for 
actually granting a means of relief. By 
that test the sincerity of the Govern- 
ment was to be proved; but the Under 
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Secretary declared that they should wait 
for a more convenient season, that the 
wrong they complained of was ‘but a 
little one,” and, availing himself of the 
plea of the old sinner, he excused him- 
self from applying a permanent and 
effectual remedy on the ground that it 
was an “old” wrong. The old and 
sound foundation of their argument was 
that the incidence of taxation on land 
and houses had for a length of years 
been disproportioned to the incidence of 
taxation on other classes of property. 
By the last Return of the Local Govern- 
ment Board placed on the Table of the 
House, the yearly expenditure derived 
from rates on land and houses was 
£50,000,000, and thedebt secured on that 
property was £160,000,000. Such figures 
spoke for themselves, and needed no 
comment. How were they to deal with 
that tremendous sum total, which had 
grown to its present dimensions in the 
present generation? Why, by reducing 
it in the same way as it had been accu- 
mulated, by degrees. The householder 
and the freeholder had been overtaxed 
by burdens gradually imposed. Let 
them gradually reduce or remove them. 
The townsman, not less than the coun- 
tryman ; the shopkeeper and the artizan, 
not less than the farmer; the labourer 
and the freeholder were the parties in- 
terested in that reform. By the com- 
promise they had offered, the Govern- 
ment admitted the principle of their 
contention. But was the compromise 
a fair one? Ireland was to receive 
£10,000, England only £20,000. The 
“capable citizen” of England was to 
be registered at 2d. a-head, the ‘‘ capa- 
ble citizen”’ of Ireland at 5d. a-head. 
Was that fair? Instead of £20,000, 
£200,000 was required for England 
alone. He would wish, however, to 
say a word not only against the paltri- 
ness of the amount, but against the 
manner in which partial relief was pro- 
posed to be granted. If a subvention 
was to be resorted, let the Government 
give a good round sum like £500,000. 
But he objected altogether to subven- 
tions. They caused extravagance, and 
they tended towards a dual control. If, 
as was admitted, the business of regis- 
tration was an Imperial business, let 
the Government take the whole thing 
into their own hands, let them do it 
wholesale through the agency of the 
Local Government Board. e would 
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say one word in conclusion, not on the 
relative incidence of rates and taxes on 
one class of property or another, but on 
the actual, visible, and notorious effect 
of the increase of the rates upon the 
social condition of the people. Heavy 
rates meant high rents, and high rents 
meant the overcrowding of the dwellings 
of the poorest, and heavy rates meant 
also diminished wages, or, in other 
words, a smaller loaf for a hungry 
family. 

Mr. ACKERS supported the Amend- 
ment, and said he would not have done 
so had it not embraced boroughs as 
well as counties, a fact of which the 
hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. W. 
Fowler) did not seem to be aware. He 
would read a resolution which had 
been passed that day by the representa- 
tives of 58 local Chambers of Agricul- 
ture at a meeting of the Central Coun- 
ceil. That resolution declared that the 
offer of the Government to vote £20,000 
was altogether inadequate, and there- 
fore the Council sup the Amend- 
ment now before the House. Other re- 
solutions bearing on local taxation were 
also passed, and would be laid before the 
House on the discussion of the Budget 
Resolutions. He rejoiced that Ire- 
land had been treated more generously, 
he would not say with full justice; but 
that was no reason why England should 
not have fair play. It was not the ori- 
ginal intention of the Government to 
give anything at all. The subvention 
having been offered, the question was 
whether it was adequate or fair, and he 
submitted that it was neither. There 
would not be the slightest difficulty in 
making payments to overseers through 
the Clerks to the Unions. To do that 
would not be giving the Local Govern- 
ment Board any more trouble than they 
had now. The excuse given for not 
attempting a permanent settlement of 
this question now was scarcely becoming 
in the mouth of a Government who 
could ask Parliament for £100,000,000; 
a Government that was equal to that 
might very well have dealt with this 
question of local taxation. It was not 
the power but the will that was wanting. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board had stated that it was impossible 
to say what the charges were; but the 
Under Secretary for the Home De- 
partment had no difficulty in stating - 
that they would be £12,500 a-year. 
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That estimate, however, he believed to 


be very much under the mark. Itcom- 
rised only one portion of the expenses. 

id it not mean simply the expenses of 
the Olerks of the Peace? He believed 
that that was all the hon. Member 
meant. If that was all, it was a small 
proportion only of the expenses which 
had to be borne. The £20,000 pro- 
mised might be better than nothing, 
but it would not stop agitation. It 
seemed to have always been an incon- 
venient time for the Government to deal 
with the question of local taxation, and 
the Parliament would expire while the 
ratepayers were starving. The Govern- 
ment would have to go tothe country with- 
out one of their pledges on this subject 
being fulfilled. Let the question be 
treated, not as a question between town 
and country, not as a question between 
one class and another, but let it be put 
upon the broad principles of equity and 
justice, and then the time might come 
when, instead of speaking for the future, 
they might act for the present. 

Cotone,. KING-HARMAN said, it 
had been assumed that the proposed 
subvention of £10,000 to Ireland was a 
liberal one which would be accepted 
gratefully. Of course, it was a large 
sum as compared with that proposed to 
be given to England ; but it would not 
be accepted as a settlement of this ques- 
tion or as a sufficient relief to local 
taxation. They were told that it was 
inconvenient then to bring the question 
of local taxation before the House; but 
it seemed to him that every fair question 
which they on that side brought forward 
was inconvenient to the Government 
from some cause or other, and it was 
exceedingly difficult to find a subject 
with which to confront them affecting 
local rates or the welfare of the indus- 
trial classes which the Government did 
not attempt to shelve in favour of foreign 
policy, of which during the present Par- 
liament they had had more than enough. 
The House was told that it was a very 
small sum of money that was involved 
in the present case; but, even if that 
were so, it was necessary that they should 
be wary and watchful to prevent any 
addition being made to the local imposts 
that were now crushing to the ground 
not only the rural population, but the 
working men of the towns. 

Sr BALDWYN LEIGHTON ob- 
served that the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
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ber for South Devon had laid down the 
principle involved in that Motion very 
simply and distinctly. He had shown 
that the registration of Parliamentary 
voters was an Imperial matter, and that 
it ought to be paid for out of Imperial 
funds. The charges connected with the 
elections of Boards of Guardians or of 
Town Councils, being local in their cha- 
racter, were defrayed out of the rates ; 
but the charge which the House was 
now discussing was properly a national 
one, and it ought not to be thrown on 
thelocalrates. If any justification were 
needed, apart from the importance of 
the subject, for the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet, it would be found in the speech 
of the Under Secretary for the Home De- 
artment, who spoke for the Government. 
or the hon. Gentleman admitted frankly 
and generously the grievous injustice of 
this local taxation on real property, and 
he had heard very different language 
used from that side and from the Trea- 
sury Bench, where every sort of argu- 
ment had been used to put aside the 
settlement of the question. But when 
the Under Home Secretary went into 
facts and figures—he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would excuse him for saying 
that he seemed to get beyond his depth, 
for he told the House that in purely 
rural places the amount was only 
£2,000,000, and had increased by only 
£500,000 in 10 years. Well, that was 25 
rcent. But did the hon. Gentleman 
now how many purely rural Unions 
there were in England that were un- 
mixed with urban districts? Why, not 
more than about one quarter of the 
whole number, those being where the 
assessment was the lowest. Therefore, 
like many others, he had given these 
statistics without the practical know- 
ledge, and naturally he had been mis- 
led. Then he said—‘‘ But in urban dis- 
tricts the rates are sometimes 7s. in the 
pound, whereas in rural places they are 
seldom half that.’ Why, they never 
contended that this was a rural question. 
They had uniformly insisted that the 
town ratepayer was equally taxed un- 
justly and grievously ; but, whereas the 
town ratepayer was paying on one-sixth 
of his income, the farmer was assessed 
at double, and that was where it fell so 
heavily on him. Then the hon. Gentle- 
man said if a poor man bought a penny- 
worth of tea he had to pay half that in 
taxation. That was a mistake. He 
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only paid a farthing, or one quarter, in 
taxes, as the tax on tea was 6d. in the 
1lb. But the point immediately be- 
fore the House was the injustice of 
charging an Imperial purpose on the 
local rate. If this were for local or 
municipal purposes it would be different. 
It was the principle they were contend- 
ing for that night, not the amount, and 
just let the House consider the tendency 
of these things. For years, until the 
question was taken up in this House, it 
was the custom of Chancellors of the 
Exchequer to lighten their Budgets by 
throwing charges on the rates. He 
remembered, for instance, in his own 
county an attempt of the Government 
to charge Militia infirmaries on the 
rates, and when it was successfully re- 
sisted the answer was that they had in- 
duced other counties todoso. If they 
allowed this additional sum to be im- 
posed upon them now, they would have 
the President of the Local Government 
Board some two or three years hence 
pointing to what they had sanctioned in 
that case, and making it a precedent for 
further action in the same direction. It 
was, moreover, very impolitic to leave 
the question of local taxation unsettled. 
He did not know if such a course as 
deliberately disregarding a vote of the 
House on this question, as the Govern- 
ment had done, was unconstitutional and 
unparalleled ; but he was certain it was 
very inconvenient for any Government, 
and they would probably find it so, in 
getting the fag end of the Session turned 
into a local taxation debate. Such Bills 
as this would be disturbed and aggra- 
vated by the question. Such questions 
as the Budget would be disturbed, or 
perhaps upset by it; and such questions 
as police superannuation would probably 
be dropped altogether on this account, 
as the Rivers Conservancy Bill had 
been. Ministers told them they were 
going to give them a Local Government 
Bill, when matters of that kind would 
be settled; but the House might have 
to wait four or five years longer before 
such a promise was fulfilled, and mean- 
while the oppressive burden of local 
taxation would be continued, and pro- 
bably increased. Last year a Govern- 
ment of London Bill was brought in 
which was to be the basis for county 
government, and the whole question of 
relief to local taxation was sedulously 
and deliberately excluded from the pro- 
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visions of that Bill. How could they be- 
lieve in the sincerity of the Government 
after that? Then they were told bya 
Cabinet Minister of a plan for creating 
large Provincial Building Societies, and 
that was to take the place of giving the 
ratepayers representation on the County 
Board. And that was the way they 
were put off. The House and the Go- 
vernment must not be surprised if they 
found themselves now beset by this 
question, nor if the forecast of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) 
came true, and they found this question 
settling for them some of the elections 
next autumn. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought that 
in the discussion which had taken place 
upon this subject the real question had 
been lost sight of. This was not exactly 
a question of local taxation, but a ques- 
tion whether the cost of registration 
should be thrown upon local funds. It 
was a question of national, and not of local 
concern. In the great Reform Bill of 
1832 provision was made for the revision 
of voters’ list by Revising Barristers and 
their payment by the House; but no 
provision was made for the overseer, 
who in connection with electoral lists 
had very important work to do in con- 
nection with the Revising Barrister, and, 
in fact, had to act as his assistant. ‘The 
overseers made the returns to the Revising 
Barristers upon which the electorate 
was founded, and surely the preparation 
of these returns was a matter of national 
concern. Many hon. Gentlemen had, no 
doubt, mounted to-night the hobby of 
local taxation, which was a very good 
one on the proper occasion. Local taxation 
was a fair topic for discussion and consi- 
deration indeed. It had been admitted 
by the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) that local taxation 
was at present on a very unsatisfactory 
footing. He (Mr. Gregory), however, 
considered that the present question was 
one which should be treated upon the 
larger and broader ground; it was a 
matter involving Constitutional prin- 
ciples and election of Representatives to 
Parliament, and it was, therefore, a mat- 
ter for Imperial consideration. On that 
ground he would venture to support the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. He thought 
that, in his able speech, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton had underrated 
the duties and responsibilities which 
were thrown upon the overseers by the 
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Registration Bill. It had been said that 
in making out the new lists all that the 
overseer would have to do would be to 
turn to his Registers. But that was by 
no means all that he would have to do, 
because he would in many cases have 
not only to see who was already re- 
gistered, but who was the occupier in pos- 
session to be brought upon the Register. 
The questions of the lodger and service 
franchise, again, could not be settled by 
merely looking at the Register; the 
overseer would have to make inquiries 
as to who were entitled to vote. In 
rural districts there would’ be many 
houses rated to the farmer, but oceupied 
by his servants, and all this would have 
to be found out by the overseer. It 
was, however, upon the larger Constitu- 
tional questions that he proposed to sup- 
port this Motion. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY main- 
tained that in the case of both the 
lodger and the service franchise claims 
must be made by the persons who wished 
to be put upon the Register ; and, there- 
fore, it was not the case that the over- 
seer would have to ransack the whole of 
his parish. He thought that the poli- 
tical activity of the people themselves 
would be amply sufficient for this. Hon. 
Members opposite had always prided 
themselves upon being opposed to cen- 
tralization in matters of local govern- 
ment. There was a serious danger in- 
volved in putting these expenses upon 
the Imperial Exchequer. Those who 
had to pay the money must finally have 
the appointment of those who were 
paid; and if they gave effect to this Re- 
solution they must recognize that the 
appointment of these officers must come 
into the hands of the Central Authority. 
The appointment of the overseer, and, 
where necessary, of an assistant over- 
seer, was now in the hands of the rate- 
payers in vestry, and in many parts of 
the counties the people clung to this 
right, and considered it a matter of the 
greatest importance. They made it a 
matter of local Party contests and Party 
interest. If they were now going to 
place the charge on the national taxes 
they were putting it in the hands of 
the central political government; and 
he thought that it was unwise that this 
matter should be put in the hands of 
officers who were to be appointed as 
well as dismissed by the Central Autho- 
rity. That was not his idea of local 
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self-government. In the case of prisons 
and police, where hon. Members on the 
other side of the House had clamoured 
for State aid, State control and State 
regulation had followed. With regard 
to the question of trying to shift the 
burdens from the ratepayer, he entirely 
sympathized with those who thought 
that the present area of taxable pro- 
perty was not wide enough for local 
purposes, and he would be glad to see it 
extended. There was a strong demo- 
cratic movement in favour of increasing 
taxation on land. Those who were in 
favour of the Amendment had treated 
the question as an occupiers’ question, 
and not as an owners’ question. But 
they would lose a great deal of popu- 
larity with the farmers if they adopted 
that tone in the country, and would only 
tend to increase the feeling which was 

wing up in favour of reviving the 
old Land Tax of 4s. in the pound. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he must pro- 
test against the idea that land was not 
sufficiently taxed already. There was 
no class in the country which had felt 
the increase of local burdens more than 
the landowners. If some of the Gentle- 
men opposite were to invest their money 
in land they would soon change their 
tone. Burdens ought to be fairly dis- 
tributed among owners of property of 
all kinds, and an undue in setcgar 
ought not to be laid on the shoulders of 
landowners, as would be the case if the 
Amendment were not carried. 

Mr. HICKS said, he failed to dis- 
cover that any valid reasons had been 
adduced by the Government or their 
supporters for resisting the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s proposal, especially as no de- 
mand was made for the reduction of 
taxation. Had the proposal included 
such a demand there would be some 
force in the arguments of hon. Members 
opposite; but such was not the case— 
they were simply resisting an increase 
of local burdens. In 1883, 31 Members 
opposite who had voted with the Go- 
vernment afterwards petitioned in the 
same sense as the Amendment. If he 
was not mistaken, the hon. Member 
for Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) was 
among them. From the first time he 
had attended meetings of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture this question 
had been a subject which engaged their 
attention. He had contended that it 
had been not only a question for coun- 
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ties, but for boroughs also, and not for 
ratepayers in Boe only, but for the 
whole of the United Kingdom. He 
hoped that hon. Members would, re- 
gardless of Party, vote against the pro- 
posed increase to the local burdens not 
only of England, but of the United 
Kingdom at large. 

Mr. P. A. MUNTZ said, that hon. 
Members had heard many statements 
which were intended to lead the House 
to believe that the Opposition only re- 
cognized the agricultural interests of 
the country, and that the landed in- 
terests paid scarcely any taxes. He 
could but attribute those statements to 
an absence of knowledge on the part of 
Gentlemen who had used them. He 
contended that agriculture was more 
highly taxed than any other industry in 
the Kingdom. There were great quan- 
tities of land which were wholly unpro- 
ductive, but upon which the taxation, 
amounting to 3 per cent, was levied. 
That was a hardship to which the manu- 
facturing interest of the country would 
not be willing to submit. The question 
was whether they should permit any 
increase of burdens already too heavy. 
As for himself, he was glad to support 
the reduction of local taxation as far as 
possible. He had the greatest sympathy 
with all local taxpayers, whether they 
were in the boroughs or in the agricul- 
tural districts ; poe hon. Members might 
rely upon it that in the coming elections 
this question would have a very im- 
portant bearing upon the results. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to a form which had been received 
by the inhabitants of St. George’s Han- 
over Square, but which no one could 
understand. It was stated on the form 
that those failing to fill it up would be 
liable, under the Representation of the 
People Act, to a fine of 40s. In the 
House itself he had not been able to 
find a single Gentleman who knew how 
the form was to be filled up; and he, 
therefore, asked how were the people to 
whom it was addressed to know what 
to do? 

Srrk MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he thought it strange that they 
had had no expression of opinion on 
this subject from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke). 
They had h a very able speech 
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from the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. H. H. Fowler), who, he was 
sure, every Member of the House would 
congratulate upon having a seat on the 
Ministerial Bench. But he did not 
think that the Office held by the hon. 
Member enabled him to speak with suf- 
ficient authority on behalf of the Go- 
vernment proposal. This question had 
been discussed in a very different frame 
of mind from that in which it was dis- 
cussed upon the Irish Registration Bill 
the other night, when the Prime Minister 
appeared to elevate it to the highest re- 
gions of Constitutional importance, ap- 
pealing to hon. Members, as guardians of 
the Constitution, to aid the Government 
in resisting the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Galway. Theright hon. Gen- 
tleman said that proposal was one which 
would lead tothe corruption of the House 
of Commons, and that it was illegitimate 
in principle; but this evening all that 
had been forgotten, and the Government 
had accepted the principle that some 
of the registration expenses should be 
defrayed by the Treasury. They had, 
therefore, to discuss, not a great ques- 
tion of Constitutional principle, but 
whether the proposal of the Government 
on this matter was, as it had been 
stated to be by the Under Secretary of 
State, a fair and adequate proposition 
for the settlement of this question. 
The hon. Gentleman told them that 
they were contending about a sum no 
larger than one-tenth of a farthing in 
the pound upon the assessment of the 
county ratepayers in England. Was 
that, he (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
asked, a fair and adequate proposition 
for the settlement of this matter as far 
as England was concerned? Upon the 
first blush of the case it was not, because, 
whereas the Government intended to 
grant £10,000 to Ireland, they only pro- 
posed to give £20,000 towards the same 
kind of expenditure in England, in spite 
of the enormous excess of work to be 
done owing to the larger population. 
He did not say that £10,000 was enough 
for Ireland; but he did say that if it 
was not more than enough, £20,000 
could not be a fair and adequate propor- 
tion in England. His hon. Friend the 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) 
had explained that under the provi- 
sions of this Registration Bill, coupled 


with those of the Franchise Act, a very 


























large amount of extra work must neces- 
sarily be thrown upon the overseers and 
assistant overseers, for which work it was 
only just and fair they should receive 
adequate compensation. The right hon. 
Bafonet the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board suggested the other 
evening that it was impossible to give 
that compensation, because the remune- 
ration of the officials for this work was 
mixed up with other kinds of payments 
for the preparation of jury lists and 
other matters, and one class of payment 
could not be separated from another. 
He (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) wished 
to point out that in every Local Govern- 
ment Board Report there was a heading 
setting out what the registration expen- 
diture amounted to for the whole King- 
dom during the year. That Return was 
composed of certain items, and it would 
be perfectly possible for those who 
sent the items in to state what would 
be a fair charge to make for this regis- 
tration work. He did not think, with 
some hon. Members, that the payment 
out of national sources for regis- 
tration work would interfere with the 
independence of the officials. He sub- 
mitted that the proposal of the Govern- 
ment was neither fair nor adequate, and 
he was astonished that it merely applied 
to Clerks of the Peace in counties, and 
gave nothing whatever from national 
sources for boroughs in respect of simi- 
lar work to that done in the counties. 
What he thought one of the best parts of 
the Motion of his hon. Friend was this— 
that he looked at this question fairly as 
regards both boroughs and counties. 
That raised the question whether the 
whole of the expenditure, or only the in- 
creased expenditure which was thrown 
on the rates by the registration of this 
year, was to be borne by the Treasury ? 
He was not contented with the argument 
that this expense had always been on the 
rates, as he believed it had been thrown 
on the rates from the carelessness or 
idleness of the House of Commons of 
the day. It had been stated that the 
Government were following the prin- 
ciple adopted in 1867. He did not think 
it necessary to go back upon that time. 
He was not one of those who were re- 
sponsible for the Act of 1867, as he had 
only then the responsibility of a private 
Member. But if an injustice were done 
in 1867, that was no reason why it 
should be repeated now. It seemed to 
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him that the pegmonte in respect of 
registration ought in justice to be made 
a national charge, and not a local one. 
He did not know whether they would 
be told that they ought not to raise so 
large a question on this Bill, which 
only professed to apply the existing 
Registration Law to those who were 
entitled to the franchise under the Act 
recently passed. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not scrupled tu deal in 
the Irish Registration Bill with a 
matter of at least as great importance. 
The point of difference was not a very 
large one as between Her Majesty’s 
Government and those who sat on that 
side of the House. The principle was 
conceded to them, for the Government 
had agreed that a certain portion of 
these expenses should no longer be 
charged upon the rates. When that 
preva was conceded, the question of 

ow much was merely a minor i 
Their contention was that the registra- 
tion of voters who were to return Mem- 
bers to that House, being, as his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Sussex 
said, a national affair, the expenditure 
for it ought to be paid for from na- 
tional sources. They asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to deal justly and 
fairly with this question. They did not 
ask the Government to give them a 
shilling more in England in proportion 
to the work to be done than it was pro- 
pend to give in other parts of the 

nited Kingdom. He hoped they 
would not hear from the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board a repetition of some 
words which fellfrom the Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, to 
the effect that if this Amendment were 
carried it would destroy the Registration 


Bill. Her Majesty’s Government had 
not paid such attention to the votes of 
the House on questions of local taxation 


as to lead them to beliove that they 
would take such an exaggerated view of 
the carrying of an Amendment of this 
kind. He trusted that if the Amend- 
ment were carried the Government would 
postpone further proceeding with the 

ill until they had reconsidered the 
matter; and that, after having recon- 
sidered it in a spirit of fairness, they 
would inform the House that they were 
prepares to accede to the Vote which 

ad been given, and to pay from na- 
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tional sources that which was justly a 
national charge. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would admit to the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Michael Hicks- Beach) that 
this Amendment was one which was to 
be expected, and that the debate which 
had taken place upon it was one which 
they might reasonably think hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, with their opinions 
upon this subject, would raise on a Bill 
of this kind. He would go further, 
and would thank right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite for having given them, in Com- 
mittee on this Bill, Notice that they 
intended to raise the question. The 
Amendment, however much it might be 
regretted by those who did not agree 
with the views of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, was, he admitted, one which it was 

uite fair for them to bring forward. 
He knew that there was no desire on 
the part of hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
obstruct the Bill; but if he excepted 
the speech of the hon. Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory), he must say that, 
in his opinion, a great deal of the do- 
bate had been of a thoroughly discur- 
sive kind. Indeed, much of it had been 
in the nature of a reconnatssance in force 
on the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill, just as if some hon. Members had 
been rehearsing in advance the speeches 
they intended to deliver in the course of 
a few weeks’ time on the proposals of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
speech of the right hon. Baronet was, 
however, of a different kind, as he had 
dealt closely with the subject. The 
right hon. Baronet complained that the 
Government had treated Ireland on a 
different system and in a more liberal 
manner than they were treating Eng- 
land. But, as the right hon. Baromet 
was aware, Ireland possessed a wholly 
different system of registration to that 
which existed in England; and it was 
impossible to apply, in the case of Ire- 
land, the same proposals that were ap- 
licable in the case of England and 
tland, though they greatly desired 

to do so. However, he might point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman that, in 
1868, the Conservative Government 
made a proposal with regard to Ireland, 
and gave money for registration pur- 
poses in that country, while they made 
no proposal whatever in re to 
England and Scotland. Therefore, he 
thought it hardly lay in the mouth of 
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the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends to —— the Government 
with treating Ireland more favourably 
than they had treated England and 
Scotland. At the same time, when that 
matter of greater favour being shown to 
Ireland was mentioned, he might ob- 
serve that no speaker had reminded the 
House how very large the increase of 
voters in Ireland was. It was even 
greater in the Irish boroughs than it 
was in the Irish counties. To estimate 
the total increase of the voters in Ire- 
land was rather difficult, but it would 
certainly be over 500,000 ; and that was 
a consideration which ought not to be 
lost sight of in the comparison which 
hon. Members opposite had instituted. 
The consideration of the Irish case from 
the Government point of view led them 
to the result which they had arrived at, 
and which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
failed somewhat to appreciate. They 
had to look to the fact, in the first 
place, that additionai labour and the 
additional charge would be «aused in 
the course of the present year by the 
Bills now before Parliament. In the 
case of Ireland, there was no doubt that 
additional labour would be caused, and 
additional charge occasioned. Hethought 
that the language of the right hon. 
Baronet was a little strong in relation to 
his political Friends beside him, when 
he spoke of the apathy, and used similar 
epithets respecting the conduct of Par- 
liament in 1867 and 1868. In those 
years an enormous increase was made 
to the cost of registration ; and the right 
hon. Baronet’s political Friends made 
no grant whatever for the increased 
charge occasioned in respect of registra- 
tion in England or Scotland—the only 
thing they did was to givs a grant 
of some £5,000 or £6,000 tc meet the 
additional cost of registration in Ireland. 
That was a fact they were bound to 
comment upon and to remind the House 
of. The hon. Baronet the Member for 
South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes) was 
very wrath with the Government of that 
day for its neglect, although, to some 
extent, he was a sharer in that neglect, 
as he had a seat in the House. So 
great was the increase in 1868 as to 
double the charge for registration, yet 
no contribution was made except to 
Ireland, and that only of a temporary 
character. It was now said that Her 


Majesty's Government was repeating the 
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injustice committed against the boroughs 
in 1868. But the proposals now made 
involved no increase in the expenditure 
in boroughs, the increased expenditure 
was only in counties ; while, on the other 
hand, in 1868 there was a large increase 
in the expenses of registration in bo- 
roughs. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Devon, as well as the right 
hon. Baronet who had just sat down, 
had argued that registration was a 
national question and not a local ques- 
tion, and ought to be dealt with entirely 
out of national funds. For his part, he 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) had never been 
able to see how hon. Members opposite 
drew the line between what they called 
“national” and what they . called 
‘local’? charges. He had heard nearly 
every charge called “national” which 
at the present time pressed upon the 
rates. That description applied to 
highways, to poor rates, and other 
charges of a like character; and he 
failed to see what were local charges in 
the opinion of hon. Members opposite. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Lyulph Stanley) that it 
was impossible for the State to take 
upon itself all these charges they called 
national, without entirely breaking 
down the fabric of local self-govern- 
ment of which they were so proud. He 
would not discuss this part of the ques- 
tion further, but would only ask hon. 
Members belonging to the Conservative 
and Constitutional Party whether it 
was not an old Constitutional doctrine 
that the return of Members was a local 
question, and whether the history of 
representation of communities in Parlia- 
ment did not show that throughout the 
history of this country representation 
had been looked upon and treated as a 
local matter, so much so, indeed, that in 
former times Members were paid wages 
by their several constituencies? The 
hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Devon had proposed, and the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell), who spoke with so much know- 
ledge and authority on this question, 
had seconded, the proposal, now made 
for the first time, that the whole charge 
of registration should be borne by the 
State, and the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for East Gloucestershire had 
now given his countenance to that pro- 
posal. He (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
thought he was right in saying that was 
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the first time that that proposal had 
been brought before a. eee in a 
formal shape. It had been contended 
that the proposal made by the Govern- 
ment to give a subvention conceded the 
principle for which hon. Members oppo- 
site contended ; but that argument told 
both ways, and the hon. Baronet should 
be satisfied with the victory he had 
gained, and that, for the first time, 
Her Majesty’s Government was pro- 
posing to make any contribution by the 
State towards the expenses of local 
registration in England and Scotland. 
Her Majesty’s Government made the 
proposal, vainly thinking that it would 
meet the views of hon. , meri oppo- 
site; but, unfortunately, it had been 
rejected with something like scorn. He 
should have thought that the hon. 
Baronet would have been satisfied that 
the principle for which he contended 
had been, to a certain extent, conceded, 
although in a temporary manner, and 
that he would haye contented himself 
to treat it as a precedent on which to 
base similar proposals on a future occa- 
sion. Very wide questions had been 
raised by the hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Ecroyd), who had argued with very 
great ability that the charges on local 
rates ought not to fall upon one de- 
scription of property only. He (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) could only say that, 
on that side of the House, they also 
agreed in that view. They had dis- 
tinctly stated that they agreed that 
there should be a division of these 
charges, and that the tax ought not to 
fall upon one description of property 
alone; and there was not, therefore, any 
difference of opinion between the two 
sides of the House on that question. 
But hon. Members said that they had 
never been able to introduce Bills to 
give effect to these principles. He would 
only say that, in their opinion, if legis- 
lation were now allowed to progress at 
the same rate as legislation did in 1869, 
1870, and 1872, those Bills would have 
passed into law a long time ago. The 
House was aware that the Government 
had actually framed, and put into shape, 
a Bill embodying their proposals on the 
subject; but it was a Bill of such 
magnitude that, in their opinion, at the 
present rate of progress it would take a 
whole Session to pass the Bill. How 
the last three Sessions had been con- 


sumed the House was aware, and it was 
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unnecessary for him to speak. The 
hon. Member for North Shropshire (Mr. 
Stanley Leighton) had told them that in 
lieu of a Bill the Government might 
grant a subvention of £500,000 until 
they were able to introduce the Bill. 
He (Sir Uharles W. Dilke) was bound 
to say that the knowledge they hitherto 
gained of the effect of subventions in 
swelling and augmenting local charges 
did not make them regard subventions 
with anyfavour. He could not conceive 
any practice more calculated to swell 
the amount of local charges than the 
assumption of them all by the State. 
If that proposal were accepted, and if 
all these charges were assumed by the 
State, they would grow in a very short 
time to the large sum which had been 
mentioned by the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Massey Lopes). The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) said 
that the proposal made did not meet the 
case of the overseers’ expenses. In 
making that statement, the right hon. 
Baronet only followed the words of his 
statement, He said that the Govern- 
ment proposed to contribute something 
approaching to the whole county cost 
which was incurred by a small number 
of officers easily known and got at. 
These officers were accustomed to render 
accounts ; and it was towards their ex- 
penses it was proposed to contribute a 
sum very considerably exceeding what 
those expenses had been hitherto, and 
falling not far short of what they would 
reach in the future. As he stated 
yesterday, the Returns of the expendi- 
ture lumped together the expenses of 
Parliamentary registration and munici- 
pal registration, and the printing of 
jury lists, and it was exceedingly difficult 
to separate these items. Up to that 
time he had found the difficulty insuper- 
able. Passing that by, the main posi- 
tion of the Government was, that they 
could not be parties in the last year of 
this Parliament to propose to take the 
whole charge of registration on the 
State as a permanent charge. There- 
fore, they could not accept the proposal 
now made. If they were to make a 
temporary proposal now with regard to 
overseers, it was his belief that the 
acceptance of this proposal would plunge 
the State in a very large expenditure 
indeed, and that the proposal was one 
which was almost, if not entirely, un- 
workable. There were between 700 and 
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800 parishes in which there were hardly 
any voters at all, the numbers varying 
from one to five. There were between 
1,100 and 1,200 parishes in which there 
were from 6 to 15 voters. There were 
between 2,000 and 3,000 parishes in 
which there were from 15 to 25 voters. 
There were between 4,000 and 5,000 
sets of overseers who would have each 
of them to deal with fewer than 25 
voters. There were 16,000 sets of over- 
seers in all. In a vast number of 
parishes it would be necessary to deal 
with these sets of overseers in respect of 
a small number of names and absurdly 
trifling sums. Consider what would be 
the cost and trouble attending that pro- 
ceeding. At present the expenses were 
certified by Revising Barristers who, in 
many cases, had insufficient data to go 
upon. There was uniform system of 
certifying that expenditure, and the 
methods varied in an extraordinary de- 
gree. Any attempt to make direct pay- 
ment to the 15,000 or 16,000 sets of 
people would involve enormous labour. 
They would have to be paid by means 
of orders on the Postmaster General. 
Many of them kept no banking account, 
and they would have to get their orders 
paid through a banker or directly in 
London. It had been said that they 
might be paid by ordinary Post Office 
order; but the difficulty was that in 
many cases receipts would never be re- 
turned, and without receipts the accounts 
could not be audited. Therefore, the 
difficulty of dealing with 16,000 sets of 
people was one which the House could 
hardly realize, however simple it might 
appear to be. By the plan of the Go- 
vernment all these difficulties were 
avoided. Each parish contributing to 
the county rate would have tv meet a 
precept for a less sum. In his belief, 
if the State met all the expenses, the 
result would be great extravagance ; 
but in any case the Government ob- 
jected to putting the charges upon the 
State in the last year of this Parliament, 
and they had made a temporary pro- 
posal which was workable, and which 
would afford a certain measure of relief. 
If the State assumed all these charges, 
they would fall upon Imperial funds, to 
which it had been shown the labouring 
classes contributed in an undue degree. 
They were not prepared to take that re- 
sponsibility in the last year of this Par- 
liament. They believed they had met 
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the Opposition half-way in making this 
temporary proposal. They had gone 
far beyond any proposal previously 
made to the House, and they could not 
go beyond it. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
the conclusion he drew from the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and indeed 
from the proposals he had submitted to 
the House, was that until these later 
days of the present Session the Govern- 
ment had paid no attention whatever to 
the difficulties that lay before them and 
the country in regard to this Registra- 
tion Bill. When he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
first saw the measure, it was his opinion 
that such was the case ; and though the 
right hon. Gentleman now said that it 
was fair on the part of the Opposition, 
and was only to be expected on their 
part, that they should raise this ques- 
tion, it was clear that the Government 
had never faced the question, and had 
never expected that it would be raised, 
and that it was owing to indolence, care- 
lessness, and forgetfulness that they had 
put aside the subject of the registration 
of the new voters, a subject, he ventured 
to say, of great difficulty, and which was 
as worthy of the attention of the Govern- 
ment as the admittance of the new voters 
to the franchise. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had at the last moment, in conse- 
quence of what had recently occurred, 
made a proposal which very fairly met 
the expenses incurred by County Autho- 
rities through the agency of the Clerks 
of the Peace in making up the Poll 
Books, and he trusted that the precedent 
would be followed on future occasions. 
He was not prepared to say that the 
£20,000, or whatever the sum was that 
was to be repaid to the County Authori- 
ties for making up the Poll Books, would 
not be an adequate sum; but the regis- 
tration of these new voters would in- 
volve very serious and difficult duties on 
the part of the officials, and he thought 
that the Local Government Board, if any 
Department of the State should have 
known that to impose duties on unpaid 
officers without providing statutory re- 
muneration for their services was to run 
their heads against a stone wall, and 
to take a course which was certain to 
result in confusion and disappointment 
when it came to actual working. He 
was satisfied that it was too late now to 
do much, if anything; and he had no 
doubt that the registration of the new 
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voters in the year now coming would be a 
chaotic mass of confusion, and that it 
would take many years to set right. It 
must be remembered that overseers, as 
arule, were persunsof very moderate busi- 
ness capacities, and that in all important 
places their duties were performed by 
assistant overseers — officers who were 
paid for their services. In the larger 
parishes, where the duties were per- 
formed by paid officials, some capacity 
might be reckoned on; but even as 
regarded this system of officers, he would 
point out that there were duties pro- 
vided for under this Bill which ought 
never to have been placed upon such 
persons by Parliament without a statut- 
able right to recover from the State a 
remuneration for the duties. It was not 
merely the preparing of a reprint or a 
copy of the Rate Book that was required 
of the officers ; but they were required to 
ascertain the names and residences of all 
the voters, a most difficult and laborious 
subject of inquiry, and one which, he 
ventured to say, ought not to be left at 
the hazard of themore or less perfunctory 
discharge of duties by unpaid officers, 
but which should be entrusted to Clerks 
of Guardians or some officials appointed 
for the purpose. Then there were most 
elaborate Returns to be collected from 
owners of property and occupiers. He 
hoped that hon. Gentlemen would take 
the trouble to look at the Notice Paper 
on Thursday next. They would there 
see some questions propounded by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) which 
would show the absurdity of providing 
for the enfranchisement of a large num- 
ber of new voters without taking timely 
and sufficient measures for their regis- 
tration. The Registration Bill, as it 
came down from the Select Committee, 
was very much improved from the 
condition in which it was when it 
originally went before that body. It 
contained a power to call for Returns. If 
the Bill contained those absurd pro- 
posals, he contended that it was not a 
proper measure on which to base the 
initiation of this enormous mass of new 
voters into the electorate of the country. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: That is 
not in the Registration Bill, but in the 
Representation of the People Bill. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, there 


were very many provisions in the Re- 
gistration Bill of equal perplexity and 
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difficulty. How were the electors to be 
got at in county districts, and how were 
the electors in the service franchise to 
be registered? Most of those matters 
had been dealt with in the Bill in a 
haphazard manner. They should all 
have been properly provided for by the 
establishment, not only of a system by 
which the overseers should do the work, 
but of means for remunerating them 
and providing solicitors and others to 
aid them. The duties of Revising Bar- 
risters would be as nothing compared 
with the duties which this Bill would 
impose upon the officers; and sufficient 
funds ought to have been provided to 
enable the overseers to obtain the as- 
sistance of solicitors to aid them in their 
work, and to get on the Electoral Roll 
the enormous mass of people admitted 
to the franchise by the County Franchise 
Bill. Nothing of the kind had been 
attempted. The Bill was an attempt to 
introduce into the framework of the law 
a new measure, by means of nume- 
rous references to obscure and anti- 
quated Statutes, which probably no over- 
seer had ever seen or heard of. The 
methods of reference observable in the 
Bill were resorted to by draftsmen 
when they had not the time or means of 
framing a new project applicable to the 
new circumstances under which they 
found themselves. He would do the 
Select Committee the justice to say that 
they had done their best to improve and 
elaborate the framework of the Bill 
which he said was so antiquated; but 
they had been unable to make it per- 
fect. They had added to it a series of 
instructions to overseers which he was 
afraid would only result in making confu- 
sion a thousand times more confounded. 
How the overseers were to carry out 
the instructions given to them in the 
Bill he was really at a loss to conceive. 
He wished to discriminate between the 
charges thrown on the rates through 
the agency of the Clerks of the Peace, 
and those thrown on the localities by 
the agency of the overseers. As to the 
first, he was satisfied with the proposal 
of the Government, provided it was un- 
derstood that it was to be a precedent 
to be followed till Parliament should 
devise some different manner of regis- 
tration. As to the second, it touched 
an inherent blot in the registration 
of the people, and it was impossible to 
say so late in the day how it was to be 
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remedied. Why had not a money clause 
been incorporated in the Bill, providing 
for the expenses of this new, and com- 
plicated, and difficult process of regi 
tration, which were certainly not in jus- 
tice to be imposed upon the overseers ? 
Why had not the Government provided 
for the expenses that would be incurred 
in respect of the overseers? It was 
quite evident that the Government had 
aid no attention to the Registration 
ill until the last moment, and that 
they had not had time to frame a new 
provision of law which would be satis- 
factory and would meet the case. It 
was evident that now, at the last mo- 
ment, having been unexpectedly defeated 
on this point when it suddenly arose in 
connection with the Irish Bill, they had 
awakened to the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, and endeavoured at the last mo- 
ment bya sop in the shape of £20,000 
to throw dust in the eyes of the House, 
and make it appear that they had done 
all that was necessary to meet the jus- 
tice of the case. He was not at all con- 
cerned with what had occurred in 1868. 
The question now raised had assumed a 
much more acute form since those days. 
It was not until the year 1872 that his 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
Devonshire (Sir Massey Lopes) obtained 
his well-known and famous majority; 
but since that time, and within the last 
three or four years, the question of rates 
had assumed a much more acute form. 
His hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) had shown very clearly, 
in a way that he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
had very often shown himself, that the 
burdens on land in the aggregate were 
not increasing in a rapid ratio, but were, 
in fact, almost at a standstill. But a 
charge of an equal amount in actual 
money upon land, valued and rated as it 
now was, was five times as great as it 
was in 1868. If everyone would study 
the Ruturns in Schedule A of the Pro- 
perty Tax they would see that, whereas 
20 years ago the value of land was half 
as much again as the value of house 
property, the reverse was the case now, 
and house property was worth 25 or 30 
per cent more than land in England. 
That reduced the apparent injustice of 
the rate on landed property ; but it did not 
at all follow from that that a similar rate 
on landed property was not very much 
heavier than it was in those days. At 
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all events, be that as it might, the ques- 
tion had now fairly come before them ; 
and they had an opportunity of resisting, 
however small an increase, still an in- 
crease, upon the rates—of resisting the 
proposal to throw upon the rates a 
charge for public services. It might 
not be a serious charge in itself, but 
taken in the aggregate those charges 
came to a serious amount, and even this 
charge might prove to be a much greater 
one than the House thought. He thought 
the House was justified in taking the 
opportunity presented to it of putting 
its foot down upon those charges. The 
matter evidently had not been sufficiently 
thought out, and was one which ought 
to have received much greater attention 
from Her Majesty’s Government. 
CotoneEL NOLAN said, that he must 
apologize to the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) for interfering in the 
debate, as this was an English Bill. But 
he should like to recall to the memory 
of the House—and he thought that word 
was permissible in debate at the present 
time—how Ireland had been mixed up 
in this Bill. They were told that the 
fate of the Irish Bill very largely de- 
pended upon that of the English Bill, 
and therefore Irish Members had a 
great interest in this English registra- 
tion measure; and he thought he (Co- 
lonel Nolan) had put a question to the 
President of the Local Government 
Board after that announcement had been 
made, as to whether this money for Ire- 
land would cover the cost, not of regis- 
tration, but of the expenditure defrayed 
by the Poor Law Unions? The answer 
was that that was a question to be dis- 
cussed on the Bill itself, and not at the 
present time. That being so, he did not 
see how an Irish Member could help 
recalling this matter, and putting a few 
facts before the House. The first fact 
he would put before the House was the 
extraordinary statement of the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, who had opened the debate 
that night. He had said that they were 
only disputing about a 10th of 3d. in 
the pound upon burdens imposed upon 
the rates. He (Colonel Nolan) had dis- 
tinctly heard the hon. Member say that, 
and he should like very shortly to put 
one or two figures before the hon. Mem- 
ber to test the accuracy of his statement. 
The Union to which he (Colonel Nolan) 
belonged had a valuation of £70,000, 
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and 1-10th of 3d. on that valuation 
would only amount to £8. }d. was 
only a 1,000th part of £1, so that 
1-10th of 3d. would come to £8 on a 
valuation of £70,000. Did the hon. 
Gentleman mean to say that in a Union, 
with a pulation of 40,000 ple, £8 
was sufficient to do the whole work of 
the registration ? It was impossible, and 
utterly absurd. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: What I said 
was that the present cost for registration 
expenses is £12,500, which is only 1-10th 
of }d.in the pound on the county rates. 
I made no reference to Ireland at all. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he did not be- 
lieve the hon. Member had been so par- 
ticular in his statement in his speech. 
It was true, the hon. Member had been 
speaking upon the English Bill; but he 
had not specially confined himself to the 
English counties. There could be no 
doubt of what the hon. Member had in 
his mind; but, at any rate, he (Colonel 
Nolan) did not think that would affect 
his argument. He wanted to show that 
the hon. Member had based a large part 
of his argument on the fact that this 
rate would be so small that it would not 
amount to more than 1-10th of }d. In 
Ireland it would amount to a good deal 
over }d. in the pound, which was an 
appreciable amount. It was not a large 
sum in itself, but taken together with 
other rates jd. became an appreciable 
sum. He could give further statistics 
to show that there was a stronger case 
even than that. Let them take the case 
of Clifden Union as an average case. 
There there was a valuation of nearly 
£14,000, and a population, he thought, 
of some 30,000. ‘The rate would there, 
of course, be very much more than }d. 
in the pound. Probably 3d. in the 
pound would be required, so that the 
question was really of much greater im- 
portance than the Under Secretary’s 
statement would appear to make out. 
He would not say that the hon. Member 
had fallen into a mistake; but he had 
omitted to point out that his statement 
did not apply to Ireland. The fact was 
that in England five-sixths of local taxa- 
tion was paid by property, while in Ire- 
land it was just the reverse, five-sixths 
being paid by occupiers, or, if not five- 
sixths, at least considerably more than 
three-quarters. The hon. Member, he 
thought, had rather undervalued in his 
argument the relief which would be 
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afforded by the removal of these burdens 
of Imperial taxation to the ratepayers, 
because he had said that the poor people 
paid to the Imperial taxation, and the 
rich people paid to the poor rates. The 
very reverse was the case in Ireland. A 
great many people who contributed to 
the poor rates in Ireland were poor—as 
poor as they could be without being ac- 
tually paupers. He had no hesitation 
in saying that if they called together 
100 people paying £7 or £8 rent every- 
one would say that he would rather pay 
the Imperial taxation than local taxa- 
tion, because they could avoid paying 
Imperial taxation. They could, for in- 
stance, avoid drinking the very dear 
whisky, and therefore avoid paying the 
old taxation and the new impost which 
it was proposed to put upon that article. 
He did not say that they would do it— 
he did not believe they would—but they 
were not bound to pay this taxation on 
whisky, because they were not bound to 
buy that commodity. They were bound 
to pay poor rates, however—they could 
be prosecuted if they did not. He had 
another objection to putting those 
charges upon the poor rates, and it was 
that they were converting an unpaid 
body of officialsinto retaser: Ent Those 
officials ought to be paid. He had great 
respect for the Poor Law Guardians, and 
he did not think that those gentlemen, 
who took the trouble to attend the Poor 
Law Board for the benefit of the locality 
with which he was connected, and of 
the poor, should be turned into tax- 
gatherers. It was found necessary, from 
time to time, on Boards of Guardians to 
prosecute poor people for not paying the 
poor rate. He need not say that that 
was a most troublesome and disagree- 
able duty; but it was one which they 
undertook, because they knew that if 
they did not compel each person who 
was liable to pay, a much greater burden 
would be imposed on other poor people. 
But now the Government were taxing 
them not only for medical relief and re- 
lief of other kinds, but also for gather- 
ing the taxes. He did not think a 
volunteer body, as the bulk of the Poor 
Law Guardians were, should be called 
upon to perform this duty. If they were 
called upon to discharge it, it would 
make them dislike their work, and the 
result would be that it would not be 
possible to secure the best men on the 
Boards of Guardians. Those gentlemen 
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did not wish to be tax-gatherers for Im- 
perial purposes. As to calling this 
money a subvention, for his own part 
he would not use any such phrase. He 
looked upon it as an Imperial tux that 
they were forced to collect. The Go- 
vernment were forcing an Imperial bur- 
den upon them, and were not rating 
them for a local purpose. The purpose 
was strictly an Imperial one. He did 
not wish to delay the House very long ; 
but before he sat down he wished to say 
this one thing to the Prime Minister— 
that he congratulated him on having re- 
frained from taking up an inflexible 
attitude on the subject. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had shown 
the good sense of the great statesman 
in reconsidering the matter, and in 
showing that he could bend to the popu- 
lar voice, and to an expression of an 
opinion on the part of the House. 
Whichever way hon. Members went, he 
thought they ought to be obliged to the 
right hon. Gentleman, and to thank him 
for having taken the first step towards 
helping them to throw off those local 
burdens, which were not for local, but 
for Imperial purposes. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he 
quite agreed with what had fallen from 
thehon. and gallant Baronet the Member 
for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot) earlier in the evening, that this 
question might be kept within a small 
compass, and it was only in the way of 
endeavouring to bring it within a small 
compass that he ventured to address the 
House on this occasion. The point to 
which they should direct their attention 
in regard to the Motion of the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Massey Lopes) was, first of 
all, whether the registration of voters 
was of National or Imperial importance. 
On this they were told from the other 
side that they, on the Conservative 
Benches, ought to consider that their 
representation was local rather than na- 
tional. He begged to say that he en- 
tirely differed from the hon. Baronet 
who said that; and he could not con- 
sider that the localization of the Mem- 
ber rendered the representation itself, 
and consequently the registration, other 
than a national matter. Taking it that 
registration was of national, rather 
than local importance, he would ask 
what it was that they had now to dis- 
cuss? It was simply the guantum which 
was to be paid by the nation; it was 
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too late now to discuss the question 
of principle. They, on the other side 
of the House, had entirely conceded 
the principle. They had conceded it 
when they said—‘‘ We will give you 
£20,000.” If they said they were 
going to give away only as much as 1d. 
for the registration of voters, the prin- 
ciple was conceded—the raising difficul- 
ties as to how overseers were to be paid, 
and how receipts were to be taken from 
them and given in as vouchers, was 
beside the mark, beeause the Govern- 
ment, by granting this sum, had said 
—‘'*We consider the registration of 
voters of national rather than local im- 
portance; and we will, therefore, give 
you £20,000 towards the cost of it ; and 
we believe you will be able so to distri- 
bute this money that we can take from 
you who receive it the proper vouchers.” 
The whole argument as to the difficulty 
of fixing the amount which was to be 
paid by the State, therefore, fell to the 
ground. The Conservative Members 
were, consequently, right in their con- 
tention that the justice of the case de- 
manded that the sum paid by the State 
should not be fixed at £20,000, but 
should be either more or less, as the 
case might be—should be absolutely the 
sum the registration of voters cost. 
Supposing in regard to any other mat- 
ter a claim was made for an allowance 
of money, the Government examined 
closely into the claim to see whether a 
certain sum was required. If more was 
required it was given, if less the 
amount was reduced. Why not do the 
same in connection with this matter of 
registration? Why should a lump sum 
be paid—why should not an exact claim 
be made—why should they not ascer- 
tain the precise cost and pay it? The 
right hon. Baronet (SirCharlesW. Dilke) 
said—‘‘ Oh, but we are only making 
this allowance for this occasion, and we 
do not want, in the last year of an ex- 
piring Parliament, to tell you what will 
be the sum you will have to pay in fu- 
ture.” But that was precisely the time 
at which payment should be claimed 
from the Government, there being a 
great expense about to be incurred in 
respect of a great national requirement. 
The Government admitted the require- 
ment to be a national one—this enor- 
mous extension of the franchise. The 
Conservatives agreed that this extension 
should take place, and as registration 
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had to be provided for, and as the 
operation would be extraordinary and 
expensive, they said, fairly enough— 
“« Pay the ratepayers not a limited sum, 
but the exact sum that this registration 
will cost.”” The principle being acmitted, 
and the question being simply as to the 
amount of detail to be got over, the 
Conservative Party in all justice said— 
“Do not put in the way difficulties as 
to the amount of money to be allocated ; 
but, on proper proof made to you of the 
amount expended, allow it, and do jus- 
tice to the ratepayers.” 

Mr. WARTON (who was received 
with loud cries for a division) said, it 
was not his fault, but his misfortune, 
that he rose at this period of the even- 
ing. For at least two hours he had en- 
deavoured in vain to catch Mr. Speaker’s 
eye. He had risen many times earlier 
on, knowing the subordinate position 
he held in the House as a mere back 
seat Member, and not wishing to ob- 
trude himself amongst the mighty ones 
who generally wound up important de- 
bates. But even though he was only a 
back seat Member, he must say that 
observations had been made by hon. 
Members opposite which had reached 
his Bench, and one of the hon. Members 
to whose speech he particularly wished 
to refer was the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Illingworth). That hon. 
Member had committed—if he might 
say so with great respect—a contrary 
error to that he (Mr. Warton) had him- 
self committed. He had risen too early 
in the debate. He had said that the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet (Sir Massey 
Lopes) was not supported by any bo- 
rough Members. Now, if the hon. 
Member had waited a little longer he 
would not have been able to say that, 
because, after he spoke, they had had 
the hon. Members representing the very 
important boroughs of Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Preston all joining in 
the prayer uttered by the hon. Baronet. 
It was easy for an hon. Member to get 
up early in a debate and say that no 
borough Member had spoken; but no 
doubt the hon. Member for Bradford 
would now be prepared to withdraw 
what he had said when he heard such 
important Members as the Members for 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Preston 


urging the case as strongly from the 
borough point of view as county Mem- 
bers had urged it from the county point 
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of view. Another hon. Member who sat 
on the opposite side—the hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arnold) —had used 
most extraordinary arguments until he 
was checked by Mr. Speaker—the argu- 
ments that the Motion before the House 
had a tendency towards manhood suf- 
frage and the payment of Members. If 
Mr. Speaker had not checked the hon. 
Member, no doubt he would have gone 
through all the other points of the 
Charter. But one important argument 
the hon. Member used was that repre- 
sentation was only connected with one 
species of property. For his own part, 
he held, and he had always been of 
opinion, that if any kind of property 
made a man better than his fellows as 
being of more intelligence, that property 
should confer a vote; and that had been 
the opinion of the Liberal Party until, 
he was sorry to say, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright), by the adoption of the 
phrase ‘‘ fancy franchise,’’ destroyed that 
very sensible pruposition. But he (Mr. 
Warton) would not take up further time 
by alluding to the speeches of those hon. 
Members. He would confine himself to 
the proposition before the House. Now, 
he thought the right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke), in that 
pretentious style which was so often 
adopted by Ministers now—and against 
which he (Mr. Warton) begged leave 
most heartily to protest—said, ‘‘ I think 
it right that you should bring this mat- 
ter forward; I do not complain of the 
language you have used; I think you 
are very good little boys.” He (Mr. 
Warton) must protest against the spirit 
which dictated such words as those. He 
held that it was not right, nor proper, 
nor decent in a Minister of the Crown 
to tell the Opposition that, forsooth, he 
did not complain of what they had done. 
It was not for the right hon. Baronet to 
criticize what they had done. As to the 
Motion before the House, it was a 
matter of the greatest importance—it 
was a matter of importance for the rea- 
son that it was laying down a broad 
general principle which was only just 
beginning to be acknowledged by the 
Government. The hon. and gallant 
Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) had said that this was a 
national question; and if they only 
looked at the first few lines of the 
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Amendment they would see that that 
idea of a national question was the most 

rominent idea in it. But when they 
ooked at the last line, which said that 
the rate was to be 

“Levied in respect of the occupation of a 
single description of property,” 
they saw that there was admitted into 
the debate the question what kind of 

roperty it was on which the rates were 
evied. What kind of property? [‘ Di- 
vide!”’] When they considered that it 
had been held by all competent judges 
that real property had now far more 
burdens upon it than it ought to bear, 
and, moreover, when they considered 
that under the Budget which was put 
before them the other day real property 
was to have an additional burden never 
yet imposed upon it—and one which had 
been hitherto kept away from it because 
it was considered it ought not to bear it 
—added to its existing burdens, it was 
imperative that this new rate should be 
levied on personal property. They had 
had the usual excuse—if it was an ex- 
cuse—which the Government put before 
them. They had had the scheme of 
County Government put before their eyes. 
With the tremendous majority the Go- 
vernment had had—a majority com- 
mencing with considerably over 100— 
they had not been able in the course of 
five years to bring in a County Govern- 
ment Bill. He believed that no such 
Bill had yet been drafted; he believed 
there was no scheme for County Govern- 
ment in the archives of the Government. 
But it suited the Government to make 
the excuse that a Bill would be brought 
forward, and that was the excuse with 
which hon. Members had been met. 
That was the argument of the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Local (io- 
vernment Board. The argument as to 
the overseers—that it would be impos- 
sible to get receipts from them—was an 
unworthy argument. He would ask 
whether it was or was not the custom of 
those who received money by Post Office 
Order to signify the same by signing 
their names at the bottom of them? 
He should have thought that that fact 
would have been within the knowledge 
of the right hon. Baronet, and that that 
receipt would be held sufficient for all 
practical purposes. It seemed, however, 
that that was not enough to satisfy the 
right hon. Baronet. The right hon. 
Gentleman had argued very feebly for, 
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after all, what did the right hon. Baro- rang . K. pee ee 
net’s argument come to? They were | Tum, A. 
told that the rate would be 2d. per head. | Gumi 'ai py Fenking ob ge 
Well, he had heard of a weak argument | Davey, H. Jerningham, H. E. H. 
being described as ‘‘ twopenny-half- wa ~ a E = 

= ; 
penny argument ;” but here the argu- Dickson, Wr ones- anny 


ment was no more than a “twopenny’ 

argument. As a matter of fact, he did 
not think the Government were right as 
to the 2d. per head, for the £20,000 was 
not to apply to the ‘whole 2,400, 000 new 
electors to be admitted to the franchise, 
but only to the new electors of Great 
Britain; therefore, the amount would 
be something more then 2d. per head. 
They were told by ie hon. Mem- 
ber for Kendal (Mr. per) that 
there was always a great ‘tee eal of extra- 
vagance attendant upon what were called 
subventions. It was possible that there 
might be extravagance in connection 
with some subventions; but he would 
ask with confidence whether it was pos- 
sible for there to be extravagance in 
this case? Was it possible for the over- 
seers to increase their claims? It seemed 
to him impossible for them to do it. 
The Government knew very well what 
the charges ought to be. [ Cries of ** Di- 
vide, divide!” amidst which the hon. 
and learned Member resumed his seat. } 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 240; Noes 
237: Majority 3. 


AYES. 
Acland, C. T. D. Buchanan, T. R. 
Agnew, W. Burt, T. 
Allen, H. G. Buxton, 8S. C. 
Allen, W. 8. Caine, W. 8. 
Arnold, A. Cameron, C. 
Asher, A. Campbell, Sir G. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. Campbell, R. F. F. 
Baldwin, E. Campbell - Bannerman, 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. right hon. H. 
Barclay, J. W. Cartwright, W. C. 
Baring, Viscount Causton, R. K. 
Barnes, A. Cavendish, Lord E. 
Barran, J. Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Bass, Sir A. Cheetham, J. F. 
Biddulph, M. Clark, S. 
Blennerhassett, B. P. Clarke, J. C. 
Bolton, J. C. pe ancy 0. 0. 
Brand, hon. H. R. Cohen, 
Brassey, Sir T. Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Brassey, H. A. Collings, J. 
Bright, J. Collins, E. 
Brinton, J. Colman, J. J. 
Broadhurst, H. Courtauld, G. 
Brogden, A. Courtney, L. H. 
Brooks, M. Cowen, J. 
Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Bruce, hon. R. P, Creyke, R. 
Bryce, J, Cropper, J 





Dilke, rt. hn. Sir C, W. 
Dodds, J. 
Duff, R. W. 


Earp, T. 

Ebrington, Viscount 

Edwards, H. 

Edwards, Ze 

Egerton, Admiral hon. 
F. 


Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 


Fairbairn, Sir A. 
ee Dr. R. 
Fer, n, 
aearni C. Munro- 
Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 
Findlater, W. 

Firth, J. F. B. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Fitzwilliam, hon.0.W. 
Flower, O. 

Foljambe, F. J. 8. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Forster, rt. hn. W. E. 


Gladstone, rt.hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Gordon, Sir A. 


Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 


Gourley, E. T. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grafton, F. W. 


Grey, A. H. G. 

Gurdon, R. T. 

Harcourt, rt. hn. Sir W. 
G. V.V. 

Hardcastle, J. A. 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Hastings, G. W. 

Hayter, Sir A. D 

Henderson, F. 

Hone at E. 

Henr 

Herschel, ‘Sir F. 


Hollond, J. ‘R. 
Holms, J. 
Hopwood, 0. H. 
Howard, G. J. 
Illingworth, A. 
Ince, H. B. 
Inderwick, F. A. 
James, Sir H. 
James, hon, W, H. 


Lambton, hon. F. W. 
Lea, 


Lee, 

Lefevre, rt. hn. G. J. 8. 
Lloyd, M. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lyons, R. D. 
Mackie, R. B. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Macliver, P. 8. 
M‘Arthur, Sir W. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Coan, J. C. 
M‘Intyre, snr J. 
M‘Lagan 

M‘Laren, C. 'B.B. 
Maitland, W. F. 


Mappin, F. T. 
Marjo eK hon, E. 
Maskavan, M. H. N. 


Moreton, Lord 

Mo: rt. hon. G.O, 
Morley, A. 

Morley, J. 

Morley, S. 

Mundella, rt. hn: A.J. 
Noel, E. 

O’ Beirne, Colonel F. 
O'Shea, Yet H. 
Paget, ' 

= a G. 

Parker, O. 8. 

Pease, A. 

Peddie, J. D. 


Playfair, rt. hn. Sir L, 
Portman, hon. W.H.B. 
Pulley, J. 

Ramsden, Sir J. 
Rathbone, W. 
Rendel, 8. 
Richardson, T. 
Roberts, J. 
Robertson, H. 
Rovers, J.E. T 
Roundell, ©. 8. 
Russell, Lord A. 
Russell, C. 
Russell, G. W. E. 
Russell, T. 


Ruston, J. 
Rylands, P. 

St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Samuelson, Sir B. 
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Seely, C. Catinginnl Trevelyan, rt. hn.G.O, | French-Brewster, R. A. 
Sell A. , Villiers, rt. hon. ©. P. 
Shaw, T Vivian, A. P. Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
Sheridan, H. B. Waddy, 8. D. J. 8. 
Shield, H. Walker, 8. Gibson, right hon. E 
Sinclair, SirJ.G.T. Walter, J. Giffard, Sir H. 8 
aekt: J. Watkin, Sir E. W. Giles, A. 
Smith, Lieut-Col.G. Waugh, E. Gees Sir G. 
Smith, E. Webster, J 
Smith, 8. West, H. W. ae neg Ww. 
Stafford, Marquess of Whitbread, 8 Gray, E. D. 
Stanley, hon. E. L. Whitworth, B Greer, T’. 
Stanton, W. J. Willis, W. Gregory, G. B. 
Steble, Lieut-Col. R.F. Wills, W. H naker' Col, R. 
Stevenson, J. C Wilson, Sir M Halsey, 
Stuart, H. V. Wilson, I. Hami Ge" Tight hon. 
Stuart, J. Wodehouse, E. R. Lord G. 
Summers, W. Woodall, W. Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Sutherland, T. Hamilton, I. T. 
Tavistock, Marquess of TELLERS. Harris, W. J 
Tennant, C. Grosvenor, right hon. | Harvey, Sir R. B 
Thomasson, J. P. Lord R. Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Thompson, T. C. Kensington, rt. hn. Sir J. C. D. 
Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. Lord Healy, T. M 
Hanbury- Herbert, hon. S 
Hill Lord A. W 
ill, A 
NOES. Hill, A. 8. 
Ackers, B. St. J, Compton, = Holland, Sir H. T 
Alexander,Maj.-Gen.C. Coope, 0. E Home, Lt.-Col. D. M 
Allsopp, CU. Corbet, W. J. Hope, right hon. A. J 
Amherst, W. A. T. Corbett, J. 3 
Archdale, W. H. Corry, J. P. Houldsworth, W. H 
Aylmer, > E. F. Cotton, W. J. R. Jackson, W. L. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. Crichton, Viscount Kennard, Col. E. H 
Balfour, A. J. Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. | Kennard, C. J 
Baring, T. C. Cubitt, right hon.G. | Kennaway, Sir J. H 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Curzon, Major hon, M. | Kenny, M. J. 
Bateson, Sir T. Dalrymple, C Ker, R. W. B. 
Beach, right hon. Sir Davenport, H. T -Harman, Colonel 
M. E. Hicks- Dawnay, Col. hon. L. P. . RK. 
Beach, W. W. B Dawnay, hon. G. CO. Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Bective, Earl of Dawson, C Lalor, R. 
Bellingham, A. H. Deasy, J. Lawrance, J. C 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. De Worms, Baron H. | Lawrence, Sir T. 
Biddell, Ww. Dickson, Major A. G. | Leahy, J. 
Biggar, J. G. Digby, J. K. D. W. Leamy, E. 
Birkbeck, E. Dixon-Hartland, F. D. | Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Blackburne, Col. J.I. Douglas, A. Akers- Legh, W. J. 
Boord, T. W. Duckham, T. Leigh, R. 
Bourke, right hon. R. Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. | Leighton, Sir B. 
Broadley, W. H. H. H. Leighton, S. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. Eaton, H. W. Lever, J. O. 
J.F. Eckersley, N. Levett, T. J. 
Brooks, W. C. Ecroyd, W. F. Lewisham, Viscount 
Bruce, Sir * 7 Egerton, hon. A. 7 » tak. or L. 
Bruce, hon. T. C. Egerton, hon. A. F. 0 
Bulwer, J. R. Eleho, Lord Loder, B. 
Burghley, Lord Elliot, Sir G. Long, W. H. 
Burrell, Sir W. W. Ellis, Sir J. W. ir M. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. Elton, C. I. ag hon. W. 
Callan P. Emlyn, Viscount Lowther, J. W. 
Cameron, D. Estcourt, G. 5. Macartney, J. W. E. 
Carden, Sir BW Felldea, Li.-Gen. B. J pe notion, 2 
en, Sir ° ilden, Lt.- J. ten, E. 
Cecil, Lord E.H.B.G. Fellowes, W. H. M‘Carthy, J. 
Chaplin, H. Finch, G. H. M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Christie, W. L. Fitz-Wygram, Sir F. | M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
Clarke, E. Fletcher, Sir Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Clive, Col. hon. G. W. Floyer, J. Manners, rt. hon. Lord 
Close, M. C. Fol me, Viscount J.J. BR. 
Coddington, W. Foster, W. H. Marriott, W. T. 
Commins, A. Fremantle, hon. T. F, | Marum, E. M. 
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Newdegate, C.N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Nicholson, W. N. 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Mesthoatn, rt. hon. Sir 


Northcote, H. 8, 
O’Brien, W. 
O'Connor, A 
O’Connor, J. 
O'Connor, T. P. 
O'Donnell, F. H. 
O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 


ell, 
— R. w. Coch- 


Peel, “" hon. Sir R. 
Pell, A. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Percy, rt. hon. Earl 
Percy, Lord A. M. 
Phipps, y N. P. 
Pp 4 

Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Power, P. J. 
Power, R. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Rankin, J. 
Read, C. 8. 
Redmond, J. E. 
Redmond, W. H. K. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Rolls, J. A. 
Ross, A. H. 
Ross, C. C. 
Round, J. 
Salt, T. 
Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G. 
Scott, M. D. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 

H. J. 
Severne, J. E. 
Sexton, T 
Sheil, E. 
Small, J. F. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A: 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stanley, tt. hon. Col. F. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Storer, G. 
Strutt, hon. C. H. 
Sullivan, T. D. 
Sykes, C. 
Synan, E. J. 
Talbot, J. Ly 


Thomson, H. 
Thornhill, A. J. 
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Tollemache, H. J. Whitley, E. 
Tomlinson, W. E.M. Wilmot, Sir H. 
Tottenham, A. L. Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Tremayne, J. Wolff, Sir H. D 
Wallace, Sir R. Wortley, C. B. Stuart. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. Wyndham, hon. P. 
Warburton, P. E. Yorke, J. R. 

[238] 

TELLERS. 

Thornhill, T. Winn, R. 


Srrk MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
After the division which has just been 
taken, I would venture to express a 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government 
would reconsider this matter before 
proceeding with the Bill. We have no 
desire, as was very fairly admitted by 
the right hon. Baronet the President of 
the Local Government Board, to inter- 
fere with the progress of this measure ; 
but I think that the vote which has just 
been taken is one of very considerable 
significance. It shows that there is a 
very inconsiderable majority against the 

roposition of the hon. Baronet the 
Teraber for South Devon; and surely 
it is a case in which, under all the cir- 
cumstances, Her Majesty’s Government 
might make some concession to what has 
been shown to be the opinion of so very 
large a minority of this House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, with respect 
to concession, I may say that there never 
was @ case in which a Government went 
to a greaterlength, considering the views 
it entertained, in order to meet the views 
of those opposed to it. We have made 
our concession; we have failed to meet 
the views of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and we have failed also to obtain from 
them any concession in return. The 
Government having made its concession, 
the House has sanctioned the course 
they have taken. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
the position which the Government has 
taken up is one which, no doubt, they 
consider to be fair and reasonable; but, 
on the other hand, it has not satisfied— 
I will not say hon. Gentlemen on this 
side of the House—but those who take 
an interest in the question of local taxa- 
tion and the burdens cast upon the 
localities. The right hon. Gentleman 
cannot conceal from himself the signi- 
ficance of the very narrow division which 
has just been taken; and it is only fair, 
I think, that the Government should re- 
consider the ition in which that di- 
vision places them, and that they should 
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consider what course they will take in 
regard to further proceedings in relation 
to this Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have no 
further announcement to make upon 
this subject. What has fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet would be perfectly 
appropriate if the majority had been 
reversed. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Alteration of dates). 

Mr. H. G. ALLEN said, the object 
of the Amendment he was about to move 
was to prevent loss of time in the Re- 
vising Barristers’ Courts, occasioned by 
wrangles over the sufficiency of claims 
and notices of objection in respect of 
the names of divisions of counties which 
were likely to take place if the Bill did 
not contain a provision of the kind which 


he proposed. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, after sub-section (1), to insert the 
following sub-section :—‘‘ Where, under ‘ The 
Redistribution of Seats Act, 1885,’ any division 
of a Parliamentary county or borough shall 
have received any alternative name, it shall be 
sufficient, under sub-section (1) of this Clause, 
that any notice of claim or objection should 
refer to one only of such alternative names.’’— 
(Mr. H. @. Alien.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the sub- 
section be there inserted.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there were two ob- 
jections to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s proposal. In the first place, there 
was no such statute as the istribu- 
tion of Seats Act, 1885, as that Bill had 
not yet become law, and they could not, 
therefore, legislate upon it. Secondly, if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman chose 
to treat that Bill as an Act, there was 
in it already a clause which would make 
the Amendment entirely unnecessary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. R. H. Pager, the 
following Amendment made :—Page 3, 
line 5, leave out ‘‘sections nine and 
eleven,” and insert ‘‘ section nine.’’ 


On Motion of Mr. Atrorney GENERAL, 
the following Amendments made :— 
Page 3, line 5, leave out ‘‘ eleven,” and 
a ‘nineteen ;” line 9, after “occur,” 


[First Night.) 








“ And the first fourteen days after the said 
twenty-fifth day of August shall be substituted 
for the first fourteen days of September.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Amendment as to revision). 


Mr. R. H. PAGET proposed to leave 
out “‘and seven,” in line 13, and in- 


“ But in the case of a Parliamentary county 
not less than ten.” 
Seven days’ notice would be quite in- 
sufficient in the case of counties, because 
all papers were not of daily circulation. 
Many of the chief county papers were 
only of weekly circulation ; and, there- 
fore, it would be impossible to give any 
adequate notice if it were confined to 
seven days. He had been strongly 
urged to move the Amendment, and he 
did so with the only view of insuring 
that there should be an opportunity for 
sufficient publicity. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 13, to leave out the words 
**and seven,” and insert the words “ but in the 
case of a Parliamentary county not less than 
ten.” —(Mr. R. H. Paget.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘and seven ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, this matter was 
mentioned in the Select Committee, and 
the conclusion arrived at was that seven 
days’ notice was preferable to 10. The 
Revising Barristers only wished for seven 
days, and the Clerks of the Peace were 
satisfied with such a notice. Notice was 
given to the Clerks of the Peace in ad- 
vance, and they, of course, would take 
care to give sufficient notice. It was 
wished to economize time as much as 
possible, and all those who had practical 
knowledge of the subject were content 
with seven days’ notice. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he would 
not put the Commiitee to the trouble of 
divi ing if the Attorney General was 
satisfied that seven days’ notice was 
sufficient. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. WARTON proposed to omit the 


word “each” in line 13, and insert 
“such.” ‘ Each” implied a choice be- 


tween one or more; but here there was 
only one Court mentioned, and, there- 
a _ was the use of employing that 
w 
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Amendment pro , in page 3, line 
18, to leave out the word “ each,” and 
insert the word ‘‘ such.” —( Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘each ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) preferred the word 
‘*each,”’ as it would cover every Court. 
‘* Such ” would refer to nothing. 

Mr. WARTON remarked, that if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would con- 
descend to note the meaning of the 
word ‘‘each,” he would find it implied 
that they had already a reference in the 
same sentence to more than one Court. 
“A” would do just as well as ‘‘ such ;” 
but “each ” was not sufficient. If he 
withdrew the Amendment, would the 
Attorney General accept “a”? “A 
Court” appeared in line 12. 

THE ATTORN EY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): No, Sir; I prefer 
** each.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


1728 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GeEvye- 
RAL, the following Amendment made: 
—Page 4, lines 4 and 6, after “ lists of,” 
insert ‘‘ voters for.” 

Mr. R. H. PAGET proposed to leave 
out ‘‘ consecutively,” in page 4, line 26, 
and insert ‘‘continuously.” His object 
in proposing that alteration was to make 
it clear that in the enumeration of the 
numbers in each polling district the 
numbers should be made ‘‘ continuous” 
throughout. ‘‘ Continuously ” had been 
suggested as a more correct definition 
of a series of voters. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 26, to leave out the word 
“ consecutively,” and insert the word “ continu- 
ously.” —(Mr. R. H. Paget.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘consecutively’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, this was really a 
matter of taste. He had always under- 
stood that ‘‘ continuously” was applied 
to time rather than to material subjects. 
He thought that ‘‘ consecutively ’ would 
be the better word to use, but he had 
very little feeling in the matter. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET proposed to leave 
out the words “‘ to be entered,” in line 
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34. The object of the Amendment was 
to make it obligatory upon Revising 
Barristers to erase duplicates. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
34, to leave out the wo “to be 
entered.” —(Mr. R. H. Paget.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hanry James) opposed the Amendment. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET wished to know 
whether the expression ‘‘ Revising. Bar- 
rister’’ included one or more Revising 
Barristers? The clause provided, he 
apprehended, that there might be seve- 
ral Revising Barristers working within 
a division; and he would point out that 
the name of a voter might in that way 
be placed on a Register three or four 
times. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that that question 
did not bear upon the matter under dis- 
cussion, and he was not aware of any 
such cases as the hon, Gentleman re- 
ferred to. When a case of double entry 
was brought before the notice of the 
Revising Barrister, he would take care 
that the name did not appear on the 
Register more than once. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, that the Re- 
vising Barrister would be assumed to be 
carrying about with him all the lists re- 
vised at previous Courts, and that would 
cause a considerable amount of delay. 
He thought that the Revising Barrister 
should send a list from each place he 
visited as soon as possible to the printers, 
so that it could be printed. If he did 
not, and if he did not refer to printed 
lists, it would involve his carrying a 
large number of papers about with him. 
If the Bill remained as it was, he was 
afraid confusion was very likely to arise. 
He had had communications on this sub- 
ject with gentlemen of practical experi- 
ence, and he was informed that what 
was proposed in the Bill would cause 
great confusion and delay. 


Amendment proposed,. 

In page 4, line 36, after the word “ same,”’ 
to insert the words “ polling district in a.”— 
(Mr. Tomlinson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


VOL, OOXOVII. [rutep sxpis.} 
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Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that they were endea- 
vouring to assimilate county registra- 
tion and borough registration, and that 
the law which it was proposed in the 
Bill to apply to counties was simply the 
law now in operation in connection with 
the boroughs. The object was to pre- 
vent a man from being on the Register 
more than once. At a revision, when 
the attention of the Revising Barrister 
was called to the fact that a man’s name 
was on the Register in one polling dis- 
trict, he ought not to be allowed to re- 
main on in another polling district. The 
Revising Barrister, according to the 
Bill, would not have to do more than 
he had to do now. He would only 
have to strike names off, if it appeared 
that they were on twice. He would not 
have to make a thorough inquiry, and 
to take round the lists from all the 
other revisions, and to compare one list 
with another, in order to see that a 
name was not twice on. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, it was ob- 
vious that there was a great difference 
between revising in counties and revis- 
ing in boroughs. The revision of bo- 
roughs would take place in one place, 
subject to certain Amendments it was 
proposed to make in the Bill requiring 
the Revising Barrister to hold at least 
one Court in each division of a borough. 
At present the Revising Barristers usu- 
ally held the revision in one place in 
the borough; but in counties he neces- 
sarily had to go about from place to 
place, and he (Mr. Tomlinson) could 
not see any escape from the necessity of 
his having to carry about the lists from 
place to place, and being unable to send: 
them to be printed until the revisions’ 
of a division were completed. If they 
could obviate that, it would be advis- 
able. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the Revising 
Barrister would not carry his lists about 
with him from place to place; and if 
they left the clause as it was, he would 
not be in any worse position than he 
had been in before. In fact, he might 
be in a better position, because persons 
would come to him and say that they 
were already registered in another dis- 
trict, and could show him their names 
on the list. It would not by any 
means be necessary to go exhaustively 
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through all the lists in the case of each 


name. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that that 
altered the matter. 

Mr. WARTON said, they had al- 
ready provided for the question being 
put to the voters as to whether or not 
they had votes in more than one divi- 
sion, so that there was not much danger 
of a person voting twice over; and he 
should think there would be agents re- 
presenting both Parties at each revision 
sharp enough to see that voters’ names 
did not appear in more places than one. 
If they read this by the light of the 
next sub-section (5), they would see 
that it was throwing on the voter an 
amount of trouble which ought not to 
be thrown upon him. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member for Preston withdraw his 
Amendment ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON : Yes. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WARTON said, he wished to 
move, in p 4, line 36, to omit the 
words ‘‘ Parliamentary county,” in order 
to insert ‘‘county division.” He wished 
to point out that they had counties at 
large and divisions of counties, and both 
were Parliamentary counties. There 
was no limitation in their description, 
although the word “ Parliamentary ”’ 
was to apply only to county divisions, 
keeping up that difference between 
counties at large and Parliamentary 
counties. He apprehended that what 
was meant in the clause was county 
divisions. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 36, to leave out the words 
“ Parliamentary county,” and insert the words 
“ county division.’’—(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘ Parliamentary county’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henny James) said, that the hon. and 
learned Member was somewhat late in 
bringing forward this Amendment, be- 
cause the form and description to which 
he took exception had already been 
adopted 12 times. It had hitherto es- 
caped the vigilance of the hon. and 
learned Member ; and it was, therefore, 
now too late. He would point out to 
the hon. and learned Member that these 
phrases were mentioned in the Par- 


The Attorney General 
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a Elections (Redistribution) 
ill. 
Mr. WARTON: In what section? 
He had read the Bill as carefully as the 
hon. and learned Attorney General, and 
he did not remember the expression 
‘Parliamentary county” at all in it. 
As to his not having noticed this ex- 
pression in any previous part of the Bill, 
it was not his fault that it escaped his 
vigilance. It was not his duty to amend 
the form of the Bill. The Attorney 
General himself should have noticed the 
matter before. It was not his (Mr. 
Warton’s) duty to correct the Bill. 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): It may not be the hon. 
and learned Member’s duty to correct 
the Bill; but it is my duty to see that 
we use consistent language init. We 
have used this phrase to which the hon. 
and learned Member objects over and 
over again. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that he 
would draw attention to the fact that 
there was a definition of these terms. 
“Parliamentary county’ was a term 
clearly defined in page 11 of the Bill to 
mean— 

“A county returning a Member or Members 
to serve in Parliament, and where the county 
is divided for the purpose of such return means 
a division of such county.’’ 

It was a term of art, and he did not at 
present see any better phrase. 

Mr. WARTON said, he must only 
confess that he had not seen the defini- 
tion the hon. Gentleman referred to ; 
but at the same time he did not think it 
made the expression any more conve- 
nient. He thought they should put in 
the Bill exactly what they meant. There 
were no Members to be returned for 
counties except those who represented 
county divisions. 

An hon. Memper: Yes; in the case of 
Rutland. 

Mr. WARTON : That is a county in 
itself ; therefore, I suppose this will not 
apply to it. 

n hon. Memser: Yes, it does. 

Mr. WARTON: Then I withdraw. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he thought that this would be a conve- 
nient time for reporting Progress. They 
were in the House until 3 o’clock that 
morning, or rather yesterday morning, 
and he and others had been at work on 
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Ways and 


Committees ; and had commenced at 12 
o’clock; and he thought it would be 
working them a little too hard to at- 
tempt to make further progress with this 
Bill at 25 minutes to 2 o’clock. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.—( Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewry James) said, that he thought it 
had been understood that they should 
finish the clause they were on and 
‘ Clause 5 before reporting Progress; but 
' as the hon. and gallant Baronet had 
made the Motion he would not propose 
to go any further. 

Mr. BIGGAR: May I ask what is the 


‘ Business for to-morrow ? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Theintention at present 
is to proceed with this Bill first, and 
o that with the Report of the Irish 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be deferred till to- 
morrow.” 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Upon that I would take the opportunity 
of asking the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Richard Grosvenor) if he can tell us 
what arrangements will be made as to 
Business for the next two or three days ? 
I understood the Prime Minister to say 
that the discussion on the Vote of Credit 
might either be taken on Thursday, in 
which case the Army Estimates will be 
taken on Monday, or on Monday, when 
the Army Estimates will be taken on 
Thursday. We think it would be more 
convenient to take it on Monday. In 
the event of that arrangement being 
made, I think, as the Prime Minister 
said, the second reading of the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill would be taken 
first on Monday. That would afford an 
opportunity for the discussion mentioned 
the other day. 

Lorpv RICHARD GROSVENOR : 
The Orders of the Day to-morrow will 
be very much in the same position as 
they were on the Paper to-day; and on 
Thursday, in accordance with the ar- 
rangement made, and with the right 
hon. Gentleman’s wish, we propose to 
take the Army Estimates. The Business 
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of Friday must depend upon the way we 
get on with Business in the meantime. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
second reading, then, will be taken on 
Monday ? 

Lorpv RICHARD GROSVENOR: 
Yes. 

Mr. HEALY: In case the Irish Bill 
is not finished to-morrow, when will it 
come on? The English Bill will take a 
great deal of time. 

Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR: 
That will be a matter for consideration. 

Mr. HEALY: Will it be taken on 
Thursday ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No; 
not as first Order. If it should be con- 
venient to finish it on Thursday night 
we should be very glad to go on with 
it then. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR : When do ye 
expect the Parliamentary Elections (Re- 
distribution) Bill to come on ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: On 
Friday or Tuesday. It will depend, to 
some extent, on the progress made to- 
morrow. 


Motion agreed to. 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Means. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(PooR LAw) (No. 8) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Grorce Russet, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, under the provisions of ‘‘ The 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1867,’’ as amended 
by ‘“‘The Poor Law Amendment Act, 1868,’’ 
and extended by ‘‘The Poor Law Act, 1879,” 
relating to the Township of Kendal, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Gzorcs Russe and 
Sir Cuartes Ditxe. 


Bill presented,and read the firsttime. [Bill 158.] 





WAYS AND MEANS. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question 
“That Mr. Speaker do now 
Chair.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 


sm 2p 


not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 

House adjourned at half after 

One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 6th May, 1885. 





MINUTES.}]—Pvusiic Bris —- Ordered—First 
Reading—Representation of the People (Con- 
solidation) * [160]. 

First Reading —Criminal Law Amendment * 

159}. 

ol itlee — Registration (Occupation Voters) 
(re-comm.) [140] [Second Night. }—n.p. 

Third Reading—Burial Boards (Contested Elec- 
tions) * [106], and passed. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
————— 


REGISTRATION (OCCUPATION VOTERS) 
(re-commitied) BILL.—{Brxx 140.) 

(Mr. Attorney General, Sir Charles W. Ditke, 
Mr. Hibbert, Mr. H. H. Fowler. ) 


commitTrgE. [ Progress 5th May. | 
[SECOND NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 4 (Amendment as to revision), 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR said, he had 
given Notice of his intention to move, 
in page 4, line 36, after ‘‘ county,” to 
insert ‘‘or borough,” the object being 
to provide that when the name of a 
person appeared to be entered more 
than once as a Parliamentary voter on 
the list of voters for the same Parlia- 
mentary county ‘‘or borough,”’ the Re- 
vising Barrister should inquire whether 
such entries related to the same person ; 
and, on proof that such entries did re- 
late to the same person, should retain 
one, and erase the others. He failed to 
see why any distinction should be drawn 
between the cases of the counties and of 
the boroughs in this respect. Duplicate 
voters in boroughs entailed consider- 
able expense and difficulty, and, in some 
cases, led to endless confusion in per- 
fecting the Register. Although he hoped 
his Amendment would be accepted, he 
had no wish to waste the time of the 
Committee, especially as his hon. Col- 
league (Mr. Picton) had an Amendment 
upon the Schedules, which would come 
on later, and which, if adopted, would 
answer the same purpose, and probably 
involve less trouble in altering the 
clauses of the Bill. He trusted that the 
matter would be fully discussed, and it 
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was in order to afford an opportunity 
for such a discussion that he placed 
his Amendment upon the Paper. If, 
however, it was the desire of the Com- 
mittee, he would withdraw that Amend- 
ment now, so that the discussion might 
be taken upon the proposition of his 
hon. Colleague. 

Mr. PICTON said, that, before the 
Amendment was withdrawn, he would 
like to add a word to the statement of 
his hon. Colleague. He thought there 
ought to be some explanation from Her 
Majesty’s Government as to the reason 
why this difference had been introduced 
between the counties and boroughs. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. Gentleman that there is no 
Question before the House. If the hon. 
Member desires to move the Amendment 
pro formd, he can do so. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD, in moving 
an Amendment, in page 4, Sub-sec- 
tion 9, to leave out paragraph (}), which 
was as follows :— 

**The said person may select the entry to be 
retained by notice in writing delivered or sent 
by post to the revising barrister at or before 
the opening of the first court at which he 
revises any of the lists in which any of such 
entries appear, or by application made by such 
person or on his behalf at the time of the re- 
vision of the first of such lists,” 


said, the question raised here was one of 
selection ; and his object in moving the 
Amendment was to provide that, in 
the case of counties as well as of bo- 
roughs, the Revising Barrister should 
have no option but to select, in the first 
instance, the place of abode in connec- 
tion with which the name of the voter 
was to appear on the Register. In 
cases where the voter possessed a plural 
qualification, the name would be re- 
stricted to the first place of abode men- 
tioned in the Register. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, Sub- 
section 9, line 40, to leave out para- 
graph (4).—(MMr. Arthur Arnold.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That paragraph 
(6) stand part of the Clause.” 2 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was sorry that 
he could not accept the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend. He did not see why 
a county voter should not be allowed to 
continue to do what was invariably done 























now in reference to the counties— 
namely, to select the place for which he 
would be registered. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
that was only done in the case of muni- 
cipal elections. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it was done in Par- 
liamentary elections also. He did not 
see why, if a person had a freehold in 
one part of a county and a dwelling- 
house in another, he should not select 
the place at which he desired to vote. 
For instance, it might be more con- 
venient to vote at his place of business 
than at his place of residence; and he 
saw no reason why the county voter 
should be deprived of the privilege of 
selection. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
would not press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in moving in paragraph 
(ec) of the same clause to insert the 
word ‘‘ only” after the word ‘‘ one,” in 
order to provide that ‘‘one only” of the 
entries first on the list of ownership 
voters, if unobjected to, should be re- 
tained. In one sense, the Amendment 
was a verbal one. It dealt with plural 
entries where no selection was made by 
the voter, and he proposed to insert the 
word ‘‘only” in order to avoid any 
future difficulty. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, 
line 6, after “one,” insert “ only.”— 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 


_ Question, “‘ That that word be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the next Amend- 
ment he should propose was in order to 
carry out the view of the House, when 
the Bill was in Committee, in relation 
to the boroughs. He proposed to omit, 
after the words ‘‘ ownership voters,” the 
words ‘‘and unobjected to;” and he 
intended to move a similar Amendment 
in the next paragraph of the clause. 
He also proposed to add, at the end of 
the clause, an affirmative paragraph to 
provide that if any such entry to be re- 
tained was objected to the Revising 
Barrister should not finally erase such 


entry until the objection to the entry to 
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be retained had been determined by 
him in favour of the voter. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5 
line 7, leave out ‘‘and unobjected to.” 
—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived; words left out ac- 
cordingly. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 8, leave out the words 
“neither of the entries is,’’ in order to insert 
the words “all or none of the entries are,’’?— 
(Mr. Attorney General,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question — ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he did not rise 
to make any captious observation, be- 
cause he approved of the Amendment; 
but he thought his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General ought to 
express a little more clearly what his 
meaning was. The explanation already 
given by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man appeared to be satisfactory to his 
own mind, and to several hon. Members 
opposite ; but it did not sufficiently ex- 
plain the exact object of these Amend- 
ments. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had desired to 
deal with the Bill in a practical way, as 
a matter of business ; and he thought he 
had explained that the object of these 
Amendments was to get rid of a diffi- 
culty which was now experienced in 
dealing with double entries. His ob- 
ject, in this particular instance, was to 
alter the dual into the plural. 


Question put, and negatived; words 
left out accordingly. 


Question, “That the words ‘all or 
none of the entries are’ be there in- 
serted,’”’ put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
10, leave out ‘‘and unobjected to.”— 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
omitted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 13, at end, add “and if any 
such entry to be retained is objected to, the 
revising barrister shall not finally erase any 


other entry until the objection to the entry to 
[ Second Night. ] 
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be retained has been determined by him in 
favour of the voter.”—(Mr. Attorney General.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he objected to 
the extreme haste with which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General was rattling through the Bill. 
He wanted to know, before a final 
erasure took place, how many times the 
process of erasure was to be gone 
through? Was it intended, first of all, 
to strike out the name, then to hear ob- 
jections, and after that was there to be 
a final erasure ? Who was to determine 
whether the erasure was final or not? 
He wanted the hon. and learned At- 
torney General to explain what the 
meaning of the Amendment was. Did 
the hon. and learned Gentleman take 
this ground—that a Committee had been 
sitting somewhere else to settle the 
clauses of the Bill, and that, although 
they had done the best they could, they 
had placed a very unsatisfactory Bill 
before the Committee? [“Oh, oh!’’] 
If hon. Members were not to be at 
liberty to raise a question or object to 
the wording of the Bill, of course this 
proceeding was altogether a farce ; and 
it would te better for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to say so than for his 
supporters, whenever an hon. Member 
rose, to endeavour to groan him down. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could assure his 
hon. and learned Friend opposite (Mr. 
Warton) that he had no wish to withhold 
any explanation, or to abstain from an- 
swering any question that might be put to 
him. The object of his Amendment was 
this— Provision was contained in Clause 5 
by which the Revising Barrister received 
power, in the case of duplicate entries, 
to retain one entry for voting purposes, 
and to place against the others a note 
to the effect that such person was not 
entitled to vote in respect of that 
particular qualification. But it was 
considered desirable that the Revising 
Barrister should not erase the qualifica- 
tion finally, because when the owner- 
ship vote was reached it might be found 
that it was objected to, and the conse- 
quence might be that the name of the 
voter might be struck off from the 
ownership vote after it had been pre- 
viously struck off for another qualifica- 
tion, the result being that the voter 
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would have no vote at all. Therefore, 
what was proposed to be done by these 
Amendments was to reserve to the Re- 
vising Barrister, on reaching the first 
entry, the power of withholding his sig- 
nature to the entry, so that his final 
judgment would not be conclusive until 

e had heard any objection which might 
be raised to the ownership vote. The 
simple object was to preserve the name 
of the voter upon the Register. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked how a pro- 
vision of this kind would work in con- 
junction with Sub-section 6 of Clause 4, 
which provided that— 

The revising barrister should, if practicable, 

complete the revision of the lists of the parishes 
in one polling district in a Parliamentary 
county, and transmit the same to the clerk of 
the peace of the county, before proceeding to 
revise the lists of any parish in another polling 
district.” 
The Revising Barrister was to transmit 
the list to the Clerk of the Peace before 
the revision was finally completed and 
the entries finally settled; but if he 
complied with that provision, how was 
he to reserve any final judgment as to 
erasing the name from the list ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that if the hon. 
Gentleman would look at the wording of 
the sub-section he would see that the 
Revising Barrister was, ‘if practi- 
cable,” to complete the revision of the 
lists. These cases would not occur very 
often, ana it was only right, when they 
did occur, that the Revising Barrister 
should make a note, and not finally 
sign the Register until it had been com- 
pletely determined how the voter’s name 
was to appear upon the list. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE hoped that his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Tomlinson) would be 
satisfied with the explanation uf the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General. It seemed to him (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) that these Amendments 
would afford great protection to the 
voter, whose name might otherwise be 
struck off, although he was fully en- 
titled to be on the Register. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he had no 
objection to the Amendment; but he 
would like to know how the Revising 
Barrister would follow out his instruc- 
tions for dealing with the polling dis- 
tricts? It seemed to him that the two 
things were inconsistent, and that it 
would be necessary to keep the polling 
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district Register by itself, and to kee 
the names Of all the voters upon it, un 
the revision was completed. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that if 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. R. H. 
Paget) would look at the Amendment 
of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General he would see that the 
point he had raised did not occur. 
There was to be an actual objection 
which the Revising Barrister proposed 
to entertain ; and in that case any other 
qualification was not to be struck out 
until it was rendered positively certain 
that the name of the voter would appear 
upon the Register in connection with 
one a or the other. This 
was altogether a provision for the pro- 
tection of the voter. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, the proposal 
was made, no doubt, for the protection 
of the voter; but he wanted to know 
how it would work practically, when 
the question came to be dealt with by 
the Revising Barrister? Was the Re- 
vising Barrister to keep a list of names, 
and to make up the Register from that 
list? He thought it would be impos- 
sible for the Revising Barrister to retain 
all the names in his mind. ; 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the pro- 
vision dealt with voters who were 
objected to, and the Revising Barrister 
would have a list of objections before 
him. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
added accordingly. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD, in moving 
as an Amendment, at end of clause, 
to add— 


‘* When it appears to the local authority 
having power to assign polling places in a Par- 
liamentary borough divided into divisions that 
for the convenience of the voters it is expedient 
to direct the holding of a revision court in all 
orany of such divisions, the said authority may 
direct the revising barrister to hold a revision 
court in all or any of such divisions,” 


said, that he intended to press this 
Amendment upon the acceptance of the 
Committee by every means in his power. 
Its object was to enable the Local Au- 
thority, in the case of divided boroughs, 
to direct that the Revising Barrister, 
whenever it appeared to be for the pub- 
lie convenience, should hold his Court 
in all or any of the divisions. The Com- 
mittee would see that by Sub-section 4 
of the clause a somewhat similar power 
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was given to the Local Authorities in 
counties. The matter was simply one 
of public convenience. The aay diffi- 
culty which could possibly occur was in 
the position of the voter who had more 
than one qualification. But that was a 
much smaller objection than might be 
supposed. He had carefully looked 
through the list of voters in his own 
borough of Salford, and he was sur- 
prised to find that fewer than 100 voters 
out of a total of 24,000 had duplicate 

ualifications. Therefore, that question 

id not assume anything like the same 
proportions as the question of the gene- 
ral public convenience. He had con- 
sulted the Conservative Members for 
Manchester and Liverpool, who sat on 
the opposite side of the House, and 
hon. spas sitting on that side for 
Bradford and other places, and they 

uite concurred with him that the adop- 
tion of this Amendment would be for 
the public advantage. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 5, line 13, at the end of the Clause, 
to add the words “(10.) When it appears to 
the local authority having power to poll- 
ing places in a Parliamentary borough divided 
into divisions, that for the convenience of the 
voters it is expedient to direct the holding of a 
revision court in all or any of such divisions, 
the said authority may direct the revising bar- 
rister to hold a revision court in all or any of 
such divisions.” —(Mr. Arthur Arnold.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he thought 
that was the wrong place to insert the 
Amendment. If inserted at all, it ought 
to come after Clause 5. Clause 4 dealt 
with the counties; but this Amendment 
did not refer to the counties at all, but 
only to the boroughs. His only desire 
was to see the Amendment inserted in 
the right place. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
would be quite ready, if his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
would make the suggestion, to propose 
the Amendment later on; but the clause 
they were now discussing was entitled 
“ Amendment as to revision.” 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that, apart from 
the question of place, he would ask the 
Committee to consider whether this pro- 
vision ought to be accepted at all. In 
the first place, the Bill was simply in- 
tended to assimilate the registration of 
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householders in counties with the regis- 
tration of householders in boroughs, and 
it was not intended to effect reforms in 
the Registration Law. There were a great 
many Amendments which would occur 
to most hon. Members of the House as 
capable of being introduced into the Re- 
gistration Law; but the present Bill 
had not been brought in for the purpose 
of making it a means of effecting such 
reforms, which reforms must be dealt 
with at a future period, and very likely 
upon amore comprehensive scale. There- 
fore, the Government did not propose to 
deal with the question of improving the 
registration system, except so far as it 
was involved in the proposals contained 
in the Bill. The Amendment, if adopted, 
would give a wide expansion to the power 
of the Local Authority. At present, the 
Revising Barrister in any of these bo- 
roughs—take the borough of Salford, 
for instance—held his Court in the Town 
Hall, or some other public place pro- 
vided by the Local Authority, and no 
complaint had hitherto been made that 
the voters were required to travel too 
far. , 
Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
believed that great objection was felt on 
the part of the voters to the position in 
which they were now placed in that re- 
spect. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the voter would not 
be placed under any further disadvan- 
tage by the Redistribution Bill than he 
had now to contend with. He would 
only be required to go to the same place. 
It had been thought a great advantage 
to have the revision concentrated in one 
place, so that they could have all the 
officers in attendance who were able to 
give the information that was necessary 
for the guidance of the Revising Bar- 
risters. Surely that advantage would 
become still more important when they 
were establishing separate Parliamen- 
tary divisions in the same borough. For 
instance, an officer from Division A 
would not know whether a particular 
voter was also going to vote in Division 
B; but if the officers of both divisions 
were brought together, the officer of 
Division A would be able to say—* We 
have got the voter’s name down already, 
and, therefore, he must not be placed in 
Division B.”’ In that way the Revising 
Barrister obtained valuable information. 
But if they were going to hold each re- 
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vision of a division separately, and to 
require the officer for Parliamentary Di- 
vision A to appear in one Court, and for 
Parliamentary Division B to appear in 
another, it would be impossible to obtain 
any community of information. What 
was required was some central place, 
where all the officers could meet in order 
to advise the Revising Barrister. The 
Revising Barrister himself, of his own 
knowledge, would not know whether a 
man occupied a particular house or shop 
or not; but the parish overseer would 
know, and if the parish overseers were 
brought together they would be able to 
see that the same man was not placed on 
the Register in regard to separate quali- 
fications. He believed that that was the 
practical view which the Revising Bar- 
risters took of this subject. Their feel- 
ing was that, if the Amendment were 
adopted, it would take away from them 
the opportunity of obtaining the infor- 
mation they wanted; and, as a matter 
of fact, they would be called upon to 
carry on their inquiry in each division 
without having in their possession the 
special information they required. There 
were one or two other practical ques- 
tions which would also have to be con- 
sidered. Of course, there was nothing 
more important than to give as little 
extra work as possible to the Revising 
Barristers. The adoption of the Amend- 
ment would certainly involve a waste of 
time. The Revising Barristers would 
have to make appointments at each of 
the Revision Courts; but they would 
not be in a position to know how long 
the sitting at each would last. For in- 
stance, they might go to one Court and 
find the work over, at the end of a 
morning sitting, or in half-an-hour, and 
for the rest of the day they would have 
no work to do. On the other hand, the 
sitting at a particular Cour might be 
much more protracted than they had 
anticipated, and all the arrangements 
for completing the work, or for attend- 
ing elsewhere, would be disorganized. 
A great waste of time would be involved 
in the one case, and in the other the 
Revising Barrister would not be in a 
position to discharge his duty properly on 
the following day. These, of course, were 
practical matters which must be dealt 
with. The Revising Barristers felt very 
strongly upon them, and had earnestly 
pressed that no arrangement should be 
made which would cut their time to 























waste, especially this year, when it 
would be most desirable, owing to the 
exceptional circumstances of the case, 
that they should hold their Courts and 
complete the revision on the best infor- 
mation they could obtain in the shortest 

ible time. There was one other 
practical question which was worth con- 
sideration. The Revising Barristers had 
to provide the Revision Courts them- 
selves. They had not only to find them, 
but to pay for them. It would, there- 
fore, be not only more advantageous, 
but less expensive, to go to a central hall 
in Salford; but if, as it might be in the 
case of Salford, the Revising Barrister 
were required to hold seven Revision 
Courts, instead of one, he might be re- 
quired to sit at some hotel, or some 
building, which was not a public institu- 
tion. His hon. Friend made no provi- 
sion for such a state of things, nor did 
he suggest where the Courts should be 
held. As had already been pointed out, 
Sub-section 4 gave to the Local Autho- 
rity in counties power to hold a Revision 
Court in a town near the division, which 
might be just over the borders of the 
district, the object being to study the 
convenience of the voters. There was 
another reason why he was unwilling to 
accept the Amendment. He was afraid 
there might be Local Authorities who 
would be governed by political feeling ; 
and they might have a Local Autho- 
rity in one borough saying to the Re- 
vismg Barrister ‘‘ You shall do this,” 
and another saying ‘“‘ You shall not do 
it.” Upon the Select Committee they 
had the assistance of hon. and learned 
Gentlemen who had been Revising Bar- 
risters. The matter was carefelly con- 
sidered, and, after full discussion, it was 
decided not to introduce a clause in the 
direction of the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend. It was necessary to concentrate 
in one place the information from all 
divisions required for the guidance of 
Revising Barristers; and it would in- 
volve needless delay, inconvenience, and 
extra cost to multiply the Revision 
Courts. 

Mr. HOULDSWORTH said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (the 
Attorney General) had very properly 
placed before the Committee the objec- 
tions from a Revising Barrister’s point 
of view; but what the Committee had 
to consider was rather the convenience 
of the voters in connection with the 
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registration work, so that the Register 
might be ultimately rendered as perfect 
as possible, and the work done with the 
least possible inconvenience to the voters. 
He thought the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman must know that the great diffi- 
culty in revising the Register was to 
induce those who had to appear to come 
up to the Court at all; and he presumed 
that the object the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) had in 
view, in making this proposal, was that 
the voters should be placed in a posi- 
tion in which they could attend and make 
their claims before the Court of Revision, 
or appear in order to substantiate their 
claims when their names were objected 
to. He (Mr. Houldsworth) thought the 
hon. and learned Attorney General had 
not quite understood the object of this 
provision. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman seemed to suppose that it was 
intended to deal with the revision list 
for one division in one particular neigh- 
bourhood, and that nabdie else should 
appear from any other district ; and it 
was imagined that if more than one 
Court was held the Revising Barrister 
would be deprived of the general infor- 
mation which he would receive if the 
Court sat in a central position. But 
there was no reason why the officers 
who were required to supply informa- 
tion could not as easily attend each 
Divisional Court as the Central Court. 
It appeared to him that it was a ques- 
tion between the Revising Barristers 
and the officers on the one hand, and 
the great mass of the electors on the 
other; and as the number of those who 
would have to attend in order to sub- 
stantiate their claims was much greater 
than the number of officials who would 
be required to give information, the 
balance of advantage was certainly in 
favour of providing for the convenience 
of the voter rather than of the officer. 
If he thought there was any practical 
difficulty in the way he would not press 
the Amendment. But he could corro- 
borate what the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford had stated—that it was felt to be a 
great grievance to be required to travel 
for a considerable distance—perhaps 


from two to four miles—to the Revision 
Court, thus wasting a great deal of time; 
whereas, if the revision took place in 
the immediate district, the loss of time 
would be considerably less, and the 
general convenience much greater. 


| Second Night. | 
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was only a 
trusted that the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General would consider it favour- 
ably. If any difficulty arose, it might 
be provided for upon another occasion ; 
but his own impression was that if the 
Amendment were once adopted the diffi- 
culties which had been suggested by the 
hon. and learned Attorney General would 
disappear. 

Mr. MELLOR said, he wished to call 
the attention of the Committee to one 
objection which, to his mind, was a 
serious practical difficulty. It was 
this—that the Revising Barrister had 
to settle his Courts, and to announce 
them beforehand, so that all the sittings 
of the Court were fixed when he went 
down to hold the inquiry. When a 
Revising Barrister began to hold his 
first Court in a large borough, he might 
find that he had a great deal more to do 
than he had anticipated, and that he 
had allowed only one or two days for the 
completion of work which would last 
three or four days. It was altogether 
impossible for a Revising Barrister, 
holding his Court in a large borough, 
to tell beforehand how long he would 
be required to sit. ‘Uherefore, if the 
Amendment moved by the hon. Member 
were adopted this difficulty would 
arise. The Revising Barrister would 
have to fix his first Court at a particular 
place—say, a Town Hall—and he would 
have to make appointments for that day. 
He would also have fixed a Court in 
another part of the borough for the 
next day ; and the effect would be that, 
if the first inquiry was protracted, he 
would find that it was not possible to 
finish the first list on the first day, and 
a long interval would have to elapse 
before he would find himself able to 
return and take up the list again. The 
consequence would be that he would 
have to adjourn the Court until some 
indefinite period, and a number of 
people who had been summoned to 
attend would be put to the greatest 
possible inconvenience, and the time, 
not only of the voters, but of the officers, 
would have been wasted. The next day 
the same difficulty would occur again, 
and the Revising Barrister would then 
find himself, from day to day, in a posi- 
tion never to be able to finish anything. 
In addition to the public officers, a con- 
siderable number of voters would have 
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trusted that his hon. Friend would with- 
draw the Amendment, and he hoped his 
ray ch apeee Mba ee refuse to ne 
to his (Mr. or’s) suggestions, sim 
because he happened to have bean ; 
Revising Barrister. He had endea- 
vyoured to deal with the matter only 
from a practical point of view. 

Mr. E. ST. OPE said, he sympa- 
thized with the views which had been 

ut forward by the hon. Member for 
Balford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) and the 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Houldsworth). He thought that, in 
this matter, they ought to consult, not 
only the convenience of the Revising 
Barrister, but also that of the voter; 
and he believed that, in some - cases, 
the convenience of the voter would be 
best consulted if an inquiry were held 
in each separate division. But, at the 
same time, he felt the force of what 
had been urged by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General as to 
the convenience of central sittings, and 
also the difficulty of entertaining in the 
present Bill proposals that were in the 
nature of reforms, rather than the mere 
assimilation of law, which it was the 
object of the Bill to secure. He was 
afraid that the only way of preventing 
duplicate entries upon the Register was 
to have all the officers together in one 

lace. The Amendment certainly went 

eyond the province of the Bill; and 
he was afraid, if they were going to set 
to work to amend all the defects of the 
Registration Law which now existed, 
the scope of the Bill would have to be 
materially extended. He thought it 
would be better to try and limit the 
measure to the exact purposes for which 
it had been introduced. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, it 
was somewhat unfortunate for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that every hon. 
Member who had spoken against his 
proposes was, or had been, a Revising 

arrister. As far as the evidence of 
Revising Barristers was concerned, he 
had no hesitation in admitting that the 
Revising Barristers, as a body, would 
be against his proposal. They would 
not iike to be under the direction of the 
Local Authority, even in the case of a 
great borough like Manchester ; but his 
contention was that they ought to be. 
In Manchester and Salford there were 


been brought to the Court at great per- | seven Town Halls, so that there would be 
Mr. Houldsworth 
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no difficulty in findi ublic buildin 
suitable rf the rma ty the Revising 
Barrister. The hon. and learned At- 
torney General objected to the proposal 
on the ground that it was somewhat 
beyond the scope of the present Bill. 
He (Mr. Arthur Arnold) maintained that 
it was exactly within the scope of the 
Bill; because it was consequent on the 
passing of the Redistribution Bill and 
the division of great boroughs into 
separate constituencies. The Attorney 
General had pointed out that the voters 
would be in no worse position if the 
Amendment were not passed ; but what 
he (Mr. Arthur Arnold) wanted was to 
place them in a betterposition. Heagreed 
with the hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Houldsworth) that the voters gene- 
rally wouldderive great benefit from the 
adoption of this provision, and that they 
would be prevented from being required 
to walk, as was constantly the case at 
present, from two to four miles in order 
to support their qualification. A further 
argument in favour of the Amendment 
was that it was permissive and not com- 
pulsory, and there was no possibility of 
its being put in force where it would not 
be for the convenience of the voters. 
Where it was for the convenience of 
the voters, it would undoubtedly be 
put in force; and he thought it was 
a matter of the highest importance that 
the Local Authority should possess this 
power. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, there was 
one point in the remarks of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General which had not 
been alluded to by previous speakers, 
and he did not think that it had been 
properly met by those who supported 
the Amendment. The hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) had 
spoken of that borough having three 
Town Halls. [Mr. Arrnur ARNorp: 
Manchester has four.] There might be 
a borough divided under the Redistri- 
bution Bill which had no public institu- 
tion whatever in the second division, 
which would answer the purpose of a 
Revision Court. If, therefore, the Re- 
vising Barrister was required to hold a 
Court in a division of that kind, there 
ought to be some provision to secure 
that the Local Authority should provide 
a place in which to hold the extra sitting. 
It ought to be the duty of the Local 
Authority to provide a place of meeting, 
and not of the Revising Barrister. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that as 
yet no answer had been given to a most 
important objection to the Amendment 
which had been made by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attnrney Gene- 
ral—namely, that in the absence of in- 
formation at the Divisional Courts elec- 
tors might get placed on the list for two 
or three divisions. Before the Oom- 
mittee went into the Lobby, he would 
be glad if his hon. Friend the Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold), or 
somebody who took the same view, 
would answer that objection, which was 
certainly a most formidable one. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
objections advanced by the hon. and 
learned Attorney General and his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster) upon 
that matter would be as apparent to the 
Local Authority as the Revising Bar- 
rister. The Amendment had been op- 
posed chiefly from the Revising Bar- 
rister’s point of view. Surely the prac- 
tical considerations which had been put 
forward would be appreciated quite as 
much by the Local Authorities as by the 
Revising Barristers. His (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold’s) contention was that the chief 
matter of importance was the conveni- 
ence of the public officers and the voter ; 
and he was sure that his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) would have full confi- 
dence in the Local Authorities that they 
would only pay regard to the public con- 
venience. He had already stated to the 
House that, on looking through the list 
of voters for the borough of Salford, he 
found that the duplicate entries were 
very few indeed; and he had no doubt 
that, if his right hon. Friend would 
examine the list for the borough of 
Bradford, he would find that it was in a 
similar position. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that he 
was not a Revising Barrister, he had 
never been one, and never expected to 
be; but he was the Representative of a 
large borough, which was to be divided 
under the Redistribution Bill, and he 
thought the arguments which were put 
forward by his hon. and learned Friend 
and the Attorney General were sound 
and practicable. He thought that, so 
far as the balance of convenience was 
concerned, there might be some advan- 
tage if they could bring the Revising 
Barrister to the voter’s own door. But 
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of time, and there was another provision 
which the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold) had overlooked— 
namely, the possible protraction of the 
business of the Divisional Courts, which 
might, if the Amendment were adopted, 
much delay thecompletion of the Register 
for the borough of Salford and Man- 
chester. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD remarked, 
that the course he had suggested was 
adopted in Salford the year before last. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that it 
was done by the; Revising Barrister for 
the convenience of the voter, and the 
Revising Barrister was a local gentle- 
man who understood the working of his 
own Court. The main question for the 
consideration of Parliament was to pre- 
vent duplicate entries. They were in- 
troducing a new system now, and what 
might have been of trivial importance 
before, when the voter could only vote 
for two Members, became of much 
greater importance now that the borough 
was divided into a large number of divi- 
sions. It now became of the utmost 
importance to prevent a man from find- 
ing his way upon the Register for more 
than one division, in which case he might 
possibly be tempted to vote for each. 
He thought the balance of ‘convenience 
was against the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. HOULDSWORTH thought that 
the difficulty raised by the Government 
in regard to duplicate votes was fictitious, 
and that the district Revision Courts 
might be so arranged as to have the 
agents and the officers of each part of 
the borough in attendance at the same 
time. All of them could go to each of 
the districts in turn, and the same in- 
formation would, in that case, be before 
the Revising Barristers in each district 
division as in the central division. He 
did not see, therefore, that the adoption 
of the Amendment would create further 
difficulties in the case of duplicate en- 
tries. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) and the hon. and learned At- 
torney General thought that the Re- 
vising Barrister’s inquiry should be held 
in one Court for two or more divisions. 
His (Mr. Dlingworth’s) opinion was, 
that if a borough were divided into 
three divisions and three distinct Courts 
were held, the officers would be in pre- 
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cisely the same position as if they had 
to wait in a Central Court until the lists 
for the second or third division were 
taken. In his judgment no ineconve- 
nience whatever would arise. If the 
Revision Courts were held in different 
parts of the borough, what would hap- 
pen? Simply what happened now. 
When the Revision Court was held, the 
voter had to support his claim when his 
turn came; and the uncertainty as to 
when the name would be called would 
be greater in a Central Court than if the 
Court were held in different districts. 
The convenience of the voter would cer- 
tainly be better consulted by adopting 
the Amendment ; and it was quite pos- 
sible for the Revising Barrister to make 
arrangements with the overseers to be 
present at the Court held in each divi- 
sion. It would be just as necessary for 
the overseers to attend in the one case 
as in the other; and, therefore, he saw 
nothing in the objections which had been 
raised to the Amendment. 

Mr. MELLOR said, that having been 
a Revising Barrister, and being one no 
longer, he was able to take the position 
of an impartial witness. The Revising 
Barristers had to consult and did con- 
sult the convenience of the voters; but, 
notwithstanding what had been said 
by hon. Members who supported the 
Amendment, he believed that its adop- 
tion would create serious practical diffi- 
culties. The point referred to by the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) was a very serious one 
indeed. When he was a Revising Bar- 
rister, one of the most difficult things 
he had to do’ was to ascertain, in 
eases of alleged duplicates, whether 
the name objected to was really a du- 
plicate entry or not—that was to say, 
whether it was the same man whose 
name appeared on the Register more 
than once. This was a very difficult 
matter to decide, because it sometimes 
happened that there were a dozen or 
twenty persons who had the same name. 
Of course the Revising Barrister was 
told at once that these were duplicate 
entries, and that it was the same man 
who had three or four separate qualifi- 
cations. The Revising Barrister had to 
examine the evidence most carefully, 
and to satisfy himself whether the en- 
tries related to the same man or not; 
and it was really a very difficult thing to 
do. His hon. Friend the Member for 
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Salford oe. Arthur Arnold) said there 
was no difficulty about it; but he (Mr. 
Mellor) was convinced that unless the 
Revising Barristers took the utmost care 
in this matter a good many persons 
would run the lisk of losing their votes. 
He was glad that the matter had been 
pointed out by the hon. and learned At- 
torney General, and that the right hon. 
Member for Bradford had added his ob- 
jection. 

Mr. W.'E. FORSTER said, he had 
only asked for information on the point. 

Mr. MELLOR maintained that in 
order to make certain, and to prevent 
an act of injustice being done, it was 
necessary to bring into Court all the 
officers who were connected with the 
parish. They were all summoned to 
attend the first Court held by the Re- 
vising Barrister; but if the sitting of 
the Court was broken off, as it was 
liable to be if the proposed Amend- 
ment were adopted, the Revising Barris- 
ter would find it impossible to give 
notice beforehand where he was going 
to hold his Court next. The result 
would be that there would be in Court 
on the first day a great number of per- 
sons who would necessarily waste their 
time, including, in some cases, the 
officers of different parishes; and then 
the Revising Barrister would have to 
adjourn the Court to some uncertain 
day, because he would not be able to 
tell when he might be able to get back 
again. He would then have to go to 
another Court and to get these important 
parish officers to go about with him ; 
and, perhaps, through carelessness or 
some other cause, many of those who 
had wasted their time on the first day 
would not be in attendance on the next, 
and complaints would consequently be 
made. By that means the Register would 
get into confusion. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Salford had suggested 
that the Revising Barristers did not un- 
derstand the matter, and that it was 
only the Local Authority who did. He 
thought it might sometimes be assumed 
that those who had had personal ex- 
perience knew best; and he was sure 
that the Revising Barristers, as a rule, 
made it their first consideration to con- 
sult the convenience of the voters. He 
believed that if the Committee adopted 
this Amendment, a large amount of con- 
fusion and uncertainty would be occa- 
sioned by the Revising Barrister never 
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being able to see how much of the 
business could be got through in a par- 
ticular day. In these days of railways, 
tramways, and omnibuses, it would not 
be much to ask a working man to travel 
two or three miles in order to substan- 
tiate his claim to the vote. Voters in 
the counties had to travel much greater 
distances, and they did not complain. It 
was even in the power of the Revising 
Barrister to give costs if he thought that 
persons had been improperly objected 
to, and in such a case as this they were 
fairly entitled to costs. He hoped the 
Committee would not accept the Amend- 
ment. This year the Revising Barris- 
ters would have to do three or four 
times the amount of work they had 
ever been called upon to perform be- 
fore, and they had already expressed 
their willingness to do it. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: That will 
not be the case in the boroughs. 

Mr. MELLOR said, that in regard to 
those boroughs which had been divided 
it would be found that the work had 
been largely increased. He was very 
sorry, for his own part, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Salford had not 
been a Revising Barrister, so that he 
might have sat in one of these Courts 
and have become acquainted with the 
difficulties which had to be contended 
with. He hoped that when his hon. 
Friend went back to Salford at the time 
of the next revision, he would go down 
to the Court and see how the work was 
managed. 

Mr. TOMLINSON hoped that if the 
claim was agreed to the Committee would 
agree to insert in it a Proviso making it 
the duty of the Local Authority in the 
case of divided boroughs to provide 
proper places for the holding of Revision 

ourts. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the ob- 
jection which had been raised to the 
proposal was fairly met by the answer 
that the overseers would attend at each 
Revision Court. After all, the Amend- 
ment gvas merely permissive. It would 
not be adopted in many boroughs, and 
he should be glad if the Government 
would see their way to make it possible 
to carry out the proposal of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked if he would 
be in Order in moving the Amendment 
he had suggested after the division 
which was about to take place? 
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Tae CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 44; 
Noes 77: Majority 33.—(Div. List, 
No. 157.) 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Provision as to double en- 
tries in boroughs). 

Mr. HOULDSWORTH moved, asan 
Amendment, after ‘‘ voter,” in line 33, 
to insert— 

“ Any person who is entered more than once 
as a Parliamentary voter may, in pursuance of 
sub-section fourteen of section twenty~eight of 
‘The Parliamentary and Municipal Registra- 
tion Act, 1878,’ select the entry to be retained 
for voting by notice in writing in the form 
given in the Schedule to this Act, and such 
notice shall be delivered to the revising barris- 
ter at the opening of the revision court for the 
borough.” 

“ Any person on the list of voters may ob- 
ject to the name of any person being retained 
tor voting purposes on any list of voters in re- 
spect of more than one qualification, and the 
revising barrister shall hearand determine such 
objection; and, if the person objected to does 
not appear, or has not selected the entry to be 
retained for voting in manner prescribed by 
this Act, the revising barrister shall deal with 
such entry as directed by sub-section one of 
this present section.” 


The hon. Member said, the simple 
object of his Amendment was to provide 
definite forms in two cases, one being 
the case of objection to a duplicate vote, 
and the other the case of selection of 

ualification. He drew the argument 
or the necessity of this from some re- 
marks which had been made by an hon. 
Member opposite upon the last clause ; 
and the provision was rendered neces- 
sary owing to the difficulty the Revising 
Barrister now experienced in getting 
proper proof of duplicate qualifications, 
and of the identity of individuals. In 
some cases the names of persons ap- 
peared on the list who were relations, 
while in others they were not relations 
at all; and the consequence was that 
very great care was required in de- 
ciding whether the name was that ofa 
really valid voter or not. It was well 
known to those who had to work the 
registration system that there was great 
difficulty in getting voters to attend to 
the application made to them, requiring 
them to bring proof of their identity or 
to substantiate their claim. His object 
was to provide a definite form of ob- 
jection, which might be sent to the man 
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who was objected to, on the ground 
that he had more than one qualification, 
If this were not done, he did not see 
any provision whatever in the Bill, as it 
stood, which would protect a man who 
was on the Register from being taken 
off, on the ground that he had a dupli- 
cate vote. He failed to see that there 
would be any protection at all unless 
some provision were made that the ob- 
jection should in every case be sent to 
the voter. He noticed, in the Bill in 
regard to counties, that there was a pro- 
vision for selection; but he was not 
quite sure that there was one in regard 
to objection, and his object in providing 
this form of objection was to secure that 
every man whose name was more than 
once on the Register should have an ob- 
jection sent to him, in order that he 
might be able to take the proper steps, 
by appearance or otherwise, to prove 
whether he had been really duplicated 
or not. Now that there was to be a 
system of selection, it appeared to him 
that great confusion waa be created 
unless some definite form were provided 
which the Revising Barrister could have 
presented to him, and which, when duly 
signed, he would accept as evidence of 
the selection of the voter. Perhaps the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General would be good enough to tell 
him how, under the Bill, the priaciple 
of selection would be cdemlentt There 
was nothing in the Bill, so far as he un- 
derstood it, which enabled him to see 
exactly how it would work. He could 
understand that if the voter appeared 
personally before the Revising Barrister 
and said that he preferred to have his 
name upon the Register as being qualified 
for such-and-such a place, that that 
would be sufficient, or that it might be 
sufficient if the agent produced a letter 
from the voter. that he would get 
by establishing a distinct form of selec- 
tion would be to enable the Revising 
Barrister to get through his work much 
more easily, and to provide a form which 
would have a little more authority about 
it. The strong point was to protect the 
voter against being taken off, when it 
— not be really a duplicate entry 
at all. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 33, after “ voter,’’ insert— 
** Any person who is entered more than once 
as a Parliamentary voter may, in pursuance of 
sub-section fourteen of section twenty-eight of 
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‘The Parliamentary and Municipal Registra- 
tion Act, 1878,’ select the entry to be retained 
for voting by notice in writing in the form 
given in the Schedule to this Act, and such no- 
tice shall be delivered to the revising barrister 
at the opening cf the revision court for the 
borough. aye . 

“ Any person on the list of voters may object 
to the name of any peree bps retained for 
voting purposes on any list of voters in respect 
of more than one qualification, and the revising 
barrister shall hear and determine such ob- 
jection ; and, if the person objected to does not 
appear, or has not selected the entry to be re- 
tained for voting in manner prescribed by this 
Act, the revising barrister shall deal with such 
entry as directed by sub-section one of this 
present section.” —(Mr. Houldsworth.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.”’ 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said there was, under the 
Act already in force, the power which 
the hon. Member suggested; and under 
the present Bill Sub-section 9 of Clause 3 
made this provision for counties by no- 
tice being given in writing. As pro- 
posed by the hon. Member, he thought 
the provision would be very awkward, 
because the voter would lose the advan- 
tage given him by the present Act of 
Parliament. The voter now could write 
a note to the Revising Barrister and 
select the occupation vote; and if the 
Revising Barrister was satisfied with the 
genuineness of the handwriting it would 
be sufficient. In counties that was so. 
The Revising Barrister would communi- 
eate with the voter, the voter having 
written to him—‘‘I give you notice that 
I wish to remain on the list for that 
qualification.” The hon. Gentleman 
wished to go further, and proposed a 
form which he (the Attorney General) 
could not accept, and which he thought 
the Committee would see was unadvis- 
able. The hon. Gentleman proposed, 
however, two forms, one of which was a 
form of objection. A person might go 
before the Revising Barrister and say— 
“ This n must not have this quakii- 
cation because he is on the Register for 
another.” Her Majesty’s Government 
had considered this, and he (the At- 
torney General) had framed a clause 
dealing with the notices of objection; but 
they found it was so complex, castin 
the burden upon the voter, that he had 
abandoned it. But by Clause 16 the 
Committee would see, if they inserted 
this form in the Schedule, they would 
render the proceedings taken invalid if 
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that form had not been used; whereas 
it was provided that disregard of a 
formal instruction should not invalidate. 
He should have no objection to meet the 
hon. Member’s views in the proper place 
by inserting his form of objection. He 
could not, however, insert it in the clause 
under notice, 

Mr. HOULDSWORTH said, his ob- 
ject, as he had stated, was to protect 
persons from having objections made 
against them which did not properly 
apply to them. Under the Bill any 
person could object to any other person 
on the list for what seemed to be a 
double qualification; the name of John 
Jones, for instance, might appear twice, 
but the individual in one case might 
be another person altogether from the 
individual in the other. His proposal 
was that a form of objection should 
be sent to every person whose name 
was more than once on the Register 
in order that he might take steps, by 
appearance or otherwise, to prove, if 
necessary, that he was not a duplicate 
voter. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked if he was 
correct in understanding that the law 
would be that if a man had two quali- 
fications—say, one for his residence in 
one division, and the other for his ware- 
house in another division—he would be 
registered for his house, unless he 
claimed to vote in respect of his ware- 
house; but that it would not be obli- 
gatory upon him to attend in person to 
make that claim—that it would be suf- 
ficient for him to write a letter which 
would satisfy the Revising Barrister ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had correctly stated the 
effect of the clause. 


Amendment, byleave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Saving as to registration of 
burgesses and voters in parishes in mu- 
nicipal boroughs) agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Clerks of the peace and 
town clerks). 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he wished to 
state very briefly his reasons for pro- 
posing the alteration embodied in the 
Amendment he was about to move to 
this clause. He was aware that there 
was great need for speed in the matter 
of this Bill, and, therefore, he did not 
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wish to cause a moment’s unn 

delay. He would point out that Bills 
were rarely delivered by the Queen’s 
printer’s earlier than three cays after 
the Royal Assent had been given to 
them; and, therefore, according to the 
clause, Clerks of the Peace would only 
have, at the outside, four days in which 
to issue the precepts to overseers. Those 
precepts were very lengthy, as the Com- 
mittee might observe by reference to 
the Schedules of the Bill; they were not 
yet settled ; but it would be obligatory 
on every Clerk of the Peace to issue, 
within seven days after the passing of 
the Bill, the whole of those lengthy 
precepts to every overseer in their re- 
spective counties. In the case of large 
counties, with 500 parishes, it would be 
impossible to comply with the provision 
of the clause in its present form. The 
mere printing of the precepts would 
take a considerable time. He repeated 
that he had no desire to delay the Bill, 
but wished to make it a practicable 
measure. He readily acknowledged 
that the work of the overseers was full 
of difficulty, and that they wanted 
plenty of time ; and he was glad to find 
that the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), who the other 
night regarded this as a mere matter of 
simple copying, had been thoroughly 
converted on this point; but, in order 
to afford time to Clerks of the Peace to 
perform their statutable duty, he would 
move the Amendment standing in his 
name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
10, leave out the word ‘“‘ seven,’’ in order 
to insert the word ‘‘ten,”’—(Mr. Rk. #. 
Paget, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘seven’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that, so far as he 
was concerned, he should be perfectly 
willing that the Clerks of the Peace 
should have 10 days instead of seven in 
which to issue the precepts; but the 
Government had very carefully con- 
sidered the point, and seeing that the 
additional time proposed to be allowed 
to them must come out of the time in 
which the overseers had to perform 
their duty he could not accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that al- 
though he agreed with his hon. Friend 
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(Mr. R. H. Paget) that an extension of 
the time allowed to Clerks of the Peace 
under the clause was desirable, he felt, 
at the same time, that it would not be 
advisable to hurry the overseers in the 
performance of their duties. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he was glad 
to hear that both the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General and 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. E. Stanhope), while opposing the 
Amendment, had recognized the fact 
that further time was necessary for the 
Clerks of the Peace. He was aware that 
the duties of the overseers were difficult, 
and he did not wish to deprive them of 
a single day, nor did he wish to detain 
or divide the Committee on his Amend- 
ment. But if it were correct, as he as- 
serted it to be, that in certain cases as 
many as 500 precepts would have to be 
issued, then he said that Clerks of the 
Peace would be unable to comply with 
the words of the Statute. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heney James): I suggest that we 
should give the Clerks of the Peace a 
clear week of seven working days, and 
I am prepared to substitute “eight” 
for ‘‘ seven,” in order to secure that. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he was glad 
to secure for the Clerks of the Peace an- 
other day, and would ask leave to with- 
draw the Amendment, in order to move 
an Amendment in conformity with the 
suggestion of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


1760 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
10, to leave out the word ‘ seven,” in 
order to insert the word “‘ eight,” —(Jfr. 
R. H. Paget,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘seven ’ stand part of the Clause.”’ 


Mr. WARTON asked whether it was 
a fact that the overseers had already 
acted under the provisions of Section 9 
of the ‘‘ Representation of the People 
Act, 1884,” by sending occupiers the 
form of notice contained in the 3rd 
Schedule to that Act? The Committee 
would observe that Form A, in page 59 
of the Bill, had been copied with minute 
correctness from the 9th section of the 
Act of 1884. The two forms were iden- 
tical. If the overseers had already acted 
under the 9th section of the Act of 
1884, then there would be more time 
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left for the Clerks of the Peace to issue 
their precepts to the overseers, and the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Mid Somerset ought to be accepted ; if 
they had not, then, as the said form of 
notice gave occupiers 21 days to answer, 
there would be little time left for the 
Clerks of the Peace, and he contended 
that the Amendment should not be 
accepted. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the overseers had 
had instructions. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ eight’ be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. H. J. TOLLEMACHE asked for 
information as to the procedure of Clerks 
of the Peace in respect of persons sche- 
duled in 1881, as guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices. He had been written to by a 
Clerk of the Peace, saying that it would 
be absolutely impossible for him to find 
out how many of the persons so sche- 
duled had the county qualification. The 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Act provided that the 
registration officer should make out a 
list containing the names and descrip- 
tions of all persons who were incapaci- 
tated for voting by reason of their having 
been scheduled. The question he had 
to ask the hon. and learned Attorney 
General was this— ‘‘ How is the Clerk of 
the Peace to make out a list of those 
persons who had been scheduled and 
who possessed the county qualification ?”’ 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, be had not received 
any Notice of this question ; but he might 
point out that in one respect the hon. 
Gentleman had not quite correctly stated 
the position. 

Mr, H. J. TOLLEMACHE said, he 
referred to the case of Macclesfield. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) pointed out that Mac- 
clesfield would be, under the Redistri- 
bution Act, a county division. 

Mr. H. J. TOLLEMACHE said, he 
was also speaking with regard to the 
city of Chester, which was still a Parlia- 
mentary borough. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the electors there 
were borough voters. As he had no 


Notice of this question, he admitted 
that he was not quite certain whether 
they were affected. He was not sure, 
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but he did not think the disqualification 
would affect county voters at all. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Application of s. 31 of 30 & 
81 Vict. c. 102, as to remuneration of 
elerks of the peace). 


Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he wished 
to know whether, in any case where a 
Clerk of the Peace was paid by a fixed 
salary which included remuneration 
for the work of registration, it would 
be competent for the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions to consider his claim in 
regard to any increase of work involved 
by this Bill, and meet it with an in- 
crease of salary? There was a Statute 
existing which would make it very diffi- 
cult for the Local Authorities to increase 
the salaries of the Clerks of the Peace; 
and he desired to know whether the 
right of taking into consideration this 
additional work was secured to the Au- 
thorities in those cases where it might 
be necessary ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the clause was 
framed so as to give the Local Authori- 
ties a discretion in the matter. They 
could remunerate the Clerks of the Peace 
if they liked to bear the expense. Whe- 
ther the remuneration should be given 
by an increase of salary or otherwise 
was not decided. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Divided parishes). 


Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 8, line 13, after ‘‘ muni- 
cipal borough,” insert— 


“The burgesses of which are enrolled in ac- 
cordance with ‘The Parliamentary and Munici- 
pal Registration Act, 1878.’ ” 


He explained that it was necessary to 
insert these words owing to an arrange- 
ment which had been effected in the Bill 
in Committee. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry JAMEs) moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 8, line 19, after “‘ Act,” 
to insert ‘‘ 1884.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 10 to 12, inclusive, agreed to. 
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Clause 13 (As to constitution of polling 
districts). 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he wished to 
point out that the enactments referred 
to in this clause provided that voters 
should have polling places provided for 
them within ‘four miles of their re- 
sidences,”’ and he desired now to insert 
words to define this provision by making 
it plain that the distance was to be 
measured along the nearest road, be- 
cause it was obvious that if they took 
the distance as the crow flies, the actual 
distance by road might be much further. 
Although the distance from one point 
to another as the crow flies might only 
be six or seven miles, a person to get 
from one place to the other might be 
compelled to travel over eight or 10 miles 
of road. It might be said that if they 
had more polling places it would add to 
the expense; but it was generally laid 
down in the 5th section of the Ballot 
Act that no polling place should be pro- 
vided for less than 100 voters. He, 
therefore, begged to propose the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name; and he 
hoped the Committee would agree with 
him, that having given the vote to a large 
number of labourers it was desirable 
that they should not be disfranchised by 
having too great a distance to walk after 
their day’s labour was over to the polling 
place in order to exercise their right to 
vote. It was desirable that the four-mile 
provision should be carried out in the 
spirit as well as in the letter. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
20, after ‘‘ districts,” insert, ‘‘ measuring 
the distance therein mentioned along the 
nearest road so as to.” —(Mr. Heneage.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he could not 
see that this was a necessary Amendment; 
and if he had wanted anything to con- 
firm him in his opinion it was provided 
in the remarks of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Grimsby(Mr. Heneage) who 
had moved it, and who was evidently 
= ignorant of the whole subject. 

he hon. Member had spoken of four 
miles; but he would find, on reference 
to the Act of 1883, that the law as it at 
present stood was that the polling place 


should be not more than three miles dis- 
tant and not “‘ four miles.”’ This matter 
was one which should be left altogether 
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to the discretion of the Local Authori- 
ties, who would do all they could to 
facilitate the convenience of the la- 
bourers. This Amendment, therefore, 
be submitted was altogether unneces- 


sary. 

Ma. HENEAGE said, the Act provided 
that the polling place should be not more 
than four miles distant. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked what Act 
the hon. Member was quoting ? 

Mr. HENEAGE said, the Act he held 
in his hand was the Ballot Act of 1872. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he had 
quoted a later Act—namely, that of 
1883. 

Mr. HENEAGE urged that the dis- 
tance—whether three or four miles—did 
not affect his point at all. Whatever 
the distance, it should be measured 
along the nearest road. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there appeared to 
him to be a great deal of force in the 
observations of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage). It was 
the intention of the Legislature, when 
the Act of 1883 was passed, that the 
voter should have a polling place within 
three miles of his residence, which, of 
course, meant three miles measured 
along the road he had to travel. Surely 
the three miles intended was not an 
imaginary line through the air, but 
three miles travelling for the voter. If 
they now said that the three miles should 
be as the crow flies, they would not be 
giving the voter what they had intended 
to give him in the Act of 1883. In any 
case, he hoped the Local Authorities 
would do their best to carry out the 
spirit of the provision. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he did not see any objection to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Heneage), only that it seemed to 
imply distrust with those whose duty it 
was to carry out the law. In his part 
of the country they had not been par- 
ticular about having 100 voters, but had 
done all they could for the convenience 
of those who desired to record their 
votes. He did not know if the Amend- 
ment were necessary; but if the hon. 
Member went to a division, he, for one, 
would support him. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he was 
quite agreed to insert the Amendment. 
In his district, where they had a great 
many difficulties to contend with, the 
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magistrates had done ail they could to 
carry out the spirit of the Act; but, on 
the whole, he thought it would be better 
to put in the Amendment. 

Mr. T. P.O’>CONNOR said, he under- 
stood that the object of the’ Bill was to 
make it possible for a voter to pass from 
his district to the polling place; but if 
that were so, other considerations must 
be taken into account besides mere dis- 
tance. Special arrangements were neces- 
sary in cases where Party feeling ran 
very high. In some towns in the North 
of Ireland—Newry, for instance—where 
political feeling was very strong, the 
polling place was always put in the 
Orange district. He trusted that in such 
cases something would be done to ar- 
range that each district—the Orange 
and the Catholic—should be provided 
with a separate polling place, in order 
that the voters of each Party would be 
able to record their votes in safely. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that was a question 
for the Local Authorities. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, would it 
not be possible to introduce a provision 
in this Bill which might afterwards be 
transferred to the Irish Bill making it 
compulsory, on requisition by a certain 
number of electors, that the Authorities 
should provide polling places in districts 
where it would be perfectly safe for the 
voters to go ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Local Autho- 
rities already had the power to arrange 
the polling districts as they thought 
right. 

Mr. PELL said, it appeared to him 
that they were now entering into very 
complicated matters. What were they 
to measure? Where they to measure 
the high road ? And supposing there was 
a ferry, was that to be measured also as 
the boat travelled, or were they to take 
the nearest cut across the river? What 
was meant by the hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment? He did not wish to place ob- 
stacles in the way of ‘the voter; but he 
did not think that any practical incon- 
venience arose under the present system, 
and it appearad to him that they were 
introducing complications into the work- 
ing of the Act. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he did not de- 
sire to press his words, ifany hon. Mem- 
ber could suggest any that would be 
better. What he meant to provide was 
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that the distance should be the distance 
along the ordinary road which would be 
travelled in getting from the voter’s resi- 
dence to the polling station. He had 
received a great number of letters upon 
this subject, and he knew that in some 
districts great inconvenience arose from 
the present state of things. It was 
shown, in one case, that 200 voters were 
between eight and 12 miles from a polling 
place. 

Mr. WARTON said, he did not care 
what number or quantity of letters the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Heneage) 
had in his possession. This matter had 
been before the Courts on various oc- 
casions, and in all the decisions the 
Judges had made it perfectly clear that 
the distance must be measured as the 
crow flies. If the Committee altered 
that, they would be flying in the face of 
the legal mind, and what the Judges 
had practically settled. If they onee 
allowed this loose Amendment to be put 
in, the question would at once arise— 
‘*What is a road and how are you to 
define it?” It was clear that if they 
were to have a distance at all they must 
have the actual distance and nothing 
else. This Amendment would open the 
door to all sorts of confusion as to what 
was a road and what was not. The dis- 
tance must be the distance and nothing 
else. If they once went into the ques- 
tion of the wayround, they would land 
themselves into all sorts of difficulties. 
The Amendment seemed to him to be 
very absurd and opposed to all the late 
decisions. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that in 
spite of all the recent decisions which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Warton) had referred to, he was obliged 
to say that the County Justices had not 
limited themselves to so narrow a view, 
but had acted in the spirit of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage). 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought that 
the point advanced by the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had 
been misapprehended. He was refer- 
ring tothe towns in Ireland. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General (Sir Henry James) had great 
confidence in the Justices; but they in 
Ireland had no confidence in them, and 
believed they would make the polling 
places as inconvenient as they could to 


the National Party. He would ask the 
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Government, therefore, if the Corpora- 
tions in Ireland could not be allowed to 
have some voice in the matter of arrang- 
ing the positions of polling stations, or 
if the power of the Justices could not be 
modified in some way ? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that, at the last 
General Election, he was at a particular 
polling place in Ireland, and he found 
that some of the people who lived within 
a short distance, instead of coming there 
to record their votes, had to go to an- 
other polling place five or six miles dis- 
tant. He did not know if this had been 
wilfully arranged, or if it was the result 
of gross negligence, but it had given 
rise to much inconvenience, and in cases 
where there was great political excite- 
ment it was calculated to prevent op- 
posing parties as their opinions. 

e hoped the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General would adopt 
some means for influencing the Local 
Authorities. In the case of Newry, the 
Authorities were, of course, the county 
magistrates, and it was notorious that 
the county magistrates did not belong 
to the popular Party in Ireland ; and he 
thought, in order to encourage people to 

ive their votes, it would be better if the 

vernment would give attention to the 

recommendation of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


On the Motionof Mr. Heneace, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
9, lines 20 and 21, leave out ‘“‘ and 
may.” 


Mr. HENEAGE said, he wished to 
move an Amendment, the object of which 
was to provide that the magistrates re- 
siding within the county districts should 
be the authority to regulate these poll- 
ing places. The suggestion he made 
had been acted upon by the Quarter 
Sessions in Somersetshire already volun- 
tarily ; and he thought his hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. R. H. Paget) would tell 
them that it had been working well. 
aa they in Somerset had done volun- 
tarily he pro to make compulsory. 
He vod see yer the Court of Damier 
Session, instead of sending this subject to 
a Committee of magistrates of the whole 
Quarter Session, should appoint a Com- 
mittee in each electoral division of ma- 
gistrates residing in the division, and 

Mr. Sexton 
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that they should sit as a Court to arran 
this question of polling places. This, 
however, was not so much a question 
for the Government as for the Commit- 
tee itself, and therefore he would appeal 
to the Committee generally to support 
his Amendment. He hoped he should 
get the support of the two Front Benches; 
but, in any case, he strongly appealed 
to those magistrates in the House who 
had had a great deal of experience with 
regard to local self-government. There 
was one case he should like to bring 
before the Committee. It was in South 
Lincolnshire, where the Quarter Sessional 
areas of Kesteven and Holland over- 
lapped with regard to the Parliamentary 
county divisions. What he desired in 
this case was that the two Courts of 
Quarter Session should each appoint Re- 
sident Magistrates to act as a committee 
to decide the question as to the positions 
of the polling stations. He begged to 
move the Amendment standing in his 
name. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In 9, line 22, at end, add the following 
sub-section :—‘‘(4.) Where a parliamentary 
county is not co-extensive with one county 
quarter sessional area, the court of quarter 
sessions having jurisdiction within such parlia- 
mentary county shail, within one month after 
the passing of this Act, for a committee of all 
the magistrates acting forand residing in the said 
parliamentary county, who shall hold sittings 
within the said parliamentary county, and take 
into consideration the division of such parlia- 
mentary county into polling districts, and hear 
applications for and assign polling places to 
such polling districts in such manner as may 
make the districts conform with the enactment 
relating to the division of counties into polling 
districts, and measuring the distance therein 
mentioned along the nearest road, so as to meet 
the convenience of electors in recording their 
votes; the report of such committee shall be 
en upon the records of such court or courts 
of general sessions, who shall make orders 
thereupon according to the respective areas of 
such parliamentary counties within the juris- 
diction of the said courts.’’—(Mr. Heneage.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he hoped the 
Committtee would not entertain the pro- 
posal made to them by the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Heneage). It was 
objectionable on several grounds, which 
he would very briefly indicate. In the 
first place, it produced a feature which 
was entirely unnecessary. The powers 
of the Local Authority were ample to 
deal with the matter as it now existed; 














and when that was the case—when they 
had an authority having entire control 
and knowing exactly what it had to 
do—he could not see why a change 
should be made. Now, what was it 
that was proposed? The Bill provided 
that the Court of Quarter Sessions should 
assemble within one month, and having 
assembled they would, if the Amend- 
ment were accepted, proceed to form as 
a committee all the Justices residing in 
the division. The words of the clause 
were— 

‘* Alone or jointly form a committee of all 
the magistrates acting for and residing in the 
said parliamentary county.” 

They would therefore get a committee 
consisting of 50, or 80, or even 100 
Justices ; but no provision was made for 
assembling this monstrous committee. 
His experience was that if they wanted 
work to be done, and done well, the 
Court of Quarter Sessions must select 
the men, and make the committee as 
small as possible. In Somerset, they 
had already set up committees for each 
of the seven divisions into which the 
county was to be divided by the Redis- 
tribution Bill. They had formed com- 
mittees by taking two of the Justices 
from each of the Petty Sessional divi- 
sions comprised in every one of the 
seven divisions. They knew their work ; 
they had already got to work—in fact, 
by the end of the present week their 
work would be done. It was entirely 
unnecessary ; indeed, it would hinder, 
instead of help the work, to appoint 
the vast committee now suggested, with 
nothing to direct it—no head, no centre. 
The 47th section of the Parliamentary 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Act provided for the revision of the 
polling districts; that revision could be 
thoroughly well done under the existing 
system. He believed the plan of the 
hon. Member would cause delay and 
difficulty, because it would produce 
committees too large for practical work. 
It would be a very unfortunate thing if 
the Committee were to adopt this pro- 
osal. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he joined with his hon. Friend (Mr. 
R. H. Paget) in thinking that this 
clause was not required. He was satis- 
fied that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General (Sir Henry 
James) could, supposing it was neces- 
sary, bring up, on Report, much better 
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words, because to make the large eom- 
mittee proposed would be the very worst 
thing that could be done, and even op- 
posed to the interest which the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Heneage) really wished to 
serve. His (Sir Walter B. Barttelot’s) 
county (Sussex) was a verytypical county, 
because, for all practical purposes, it was 
divided into two counties. Two of the 
new Parliamentary divisions overlapped 
the present boundaries ; there were two 
divisions, each of which took in a por- 
tion of East and West Sussex. Now, it 
would be most unwise to hamper the 
Court’ of Quarter Sessions, use 
what was it that those Courts—for there 
were two Courts in Sussex—always did ? 
They appointed the best and smallest 
committees that they could select ; and 
when they had anything to do which 
affected the interests of both divisions of 
the county, they had always appointed 
joint committees to act together. If they 
showed their mistrust of the Courts of 
Quarter Sessions to do their work pro- 
perly by accepting the present Amend- 
ment, they would strike a at blow 
at the administration of the county 
business throughout the country. The 
proceedings of the House of Commons 
afforded a very proper precedent in 
this matter, because the Report of 
every Committee was brought up to 
the whole House for its sanction. He 
was certainly of opinion that the com- 
mittee appointed to assign the poll- 
ing districts of a county should submit 
their report to the general body of Jus- 
tices. The clause now proposed was 
quite unnecessary, and, therefore, he 
trusted it would be rejected. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Great 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) had proposed 
this clause with the double object of 
dealing with a particular case and also 
of making an amendment of the law in 
all counties. As to the general question, 
he (Mr. E. Stanhope) had made certain 
inquiries, and he was bound to say his 
Friends did not approve of the proposal. 
His Friends were of opinion that the 
machinery proposed would not be suit- 
able for the purpose in view, and that it 
would be much better to leave the mat- 
ter to the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
who had hitherto had no difficulty in 
dealing with it, and who would not have 
the smallest difficulty under the altered 
circumstances in dealing with it. He, 
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therefore, hoped his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General would not 
accept the Amendment. If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman did accept it, he 
would find his action very bitterly op- 
posed by many Members on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House. He (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) had no doubt the hon. Mem- 
ber for Great Grimsby raised a very 
special case when he mentioned Kesteven 
and Holland. But surely Kesteven and 
Holland, with their two Courtsof Quarter 
Sessions, might appoint a joint commit- 
tee which would be able to deal with all 
the matters in that respect. He was not 
quite certain whether, under the exist- 
ing law, that could be done; but on 
Report words could be brought up to 
give the Courts of Quarter Sessions in 
question all the power they needed. On 
the general question he should be sorry 
to see the Amendment accepted. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was glad to hear 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Heneage) say that 
this was not a question for the Govern- 
ment, but one to be settled by the Com- 
mittee itself. It was essentially a ques- 
tion for the decision of the county 
Members themselves. He understood 
that the Amendment was intended to 
apply not so much to small counties as 
to large counties. It had been deter- 
mined that, wherever it was possible, 
local knowledge should be brought to 
bear on this matter; and he certainly 
was of opinion it would be better that 
polling districts should be mapped out 

y magistrates living in the district 
rather than by strangers. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, that what 
they had done in Somerset was to get a 
committee for each of the new divisions 
composed of men from every locality, so 
that the local knowledge brought to 
bear upon the matter was complete. 
There was no area of any size in the di- 
visions that was not thoroughly repre- 
sented. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it had been said 
that in many counties there was only 
one committee. He could well under- 
stand that under such circumstances 
there might be found a want of local 
knowledge which would be somewhat 
injurious in the formation of polling 
districts. There was a great deal to be 


said in favour of his hon. Friend’s (Mr. 
Heneage’s) proposition, presuming it 
Mr. £B. Stanhope 
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was properly worded; but he (the At- 
torney General) had to ask himself what 
was the best course to take in regard to 
this Bill. As far as he understood, the 
majority of the county Members were 
opposed to the clause. He should be 
very sorry to take a course which would 
be contrary to the views of those Mem- 
bers ; and, therefore, whilst he thought 
there was much to be said in support of 
the clause, he was afraid he must vote 
against it, leaving, of course, hon. Mem- 
bers of the Committee to vote as they 
pleased. 

Mr. BULWER said, that his prac- 
tical experience as a magistrate in the 
county of Norfolk led him to the conclu- 
sion that the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) was 
entirely unnecessary. In the county of 
Norfolk they had two Courts of Quarter 
Sessions ; but they did not interfere with 
one another, and the county had been 
divided for many years past into three 
representative areas. What the magis- 
trates did was to appoint small com- 
mittees throughout the county to map 
the county out into polling districts. 
Their propositions were submitted to the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, and adopted, 
modified, or rejected, as the case might 
be. No difficulty in the present system 
was found, and he presumed no diffi- 
culty whatever would be found under 
the extended franchise. As he read the 
clause of the hon. Member for Grimsby, 
the Committee to be appointed were to 
be paramount in the matter; they were 
to submit a report, and the Court of 
Quarter Sessions were to act upon it. 
Supposing that he and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Grimsby were magistrates in the 
same county, and both appointed on 
the committee, and that the committee 
mapped the county out into such and 
such polling districts. When the com- 
mittee presented their report, the hon. 
Member, though he differed with the 
majority of the committee, could not ob- 
ject to anything that had been done, but 
all he could do as a member of the Court 
of Quarter Sessions would be to act upon 
the report submitted. His (Mr. Bulwer’s) 
great objection to the clause was that it 
was guite unnecessary. Most of the 
county Justices were practical men of 
business and intelligence, and could be 
safely trusted to arrange proper polling 
districts. Now, there was a very im- 
portant matter to which he wished to 
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call the attention of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General. When 
the Redistribution Bill was before the 
House, he (Mr. Bulwer) and several 
other hon. Members endeavoured to ob- 
tain separate representation for the Isleof 
Ely, and he pointed out on that occasion 
the great difficulty which would arise 
under the present arrangements. The 
Isle of Ely had a separate Oourt of 
Quarter Sessions and a separate Com- 
mission of the Peace—that was to say, 
the magistrates of the Isle of Ely had 
no jurisdiction in the county of Cam- 
bridge, and the magistrates of the county 
of Cambridge had no jurisdiction in the 
Isle of Ely. By the Redistribution Bill, 
the Isle of Ely was divided into three 
parts. Of course, no difficulty would 
arise as regarded the Northerr part, 
which was altogether in the Isle; but 
difficulty would arise in the case of the 
other two divisions. Some portions of 
the Isle were in the Eastern Division 
of Cambridgeshire, and other portions 
in the Western Division of the county ; 
and many of the Isle of Ely magistrates 
who had jurisdiction in those por- 
tions were not voters. They did not 
live within those political areas. Many 
of those magistrates who did live in 
those areas had no jurisdiction in the 
Isle of Ely. Now, who were to arrange 
the polling places in those districts ? 
He saw nothing in this Bill to deal 
with the difficulty he had pointed out. 
Perhaps the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General would give 
his attention to the matter. 

Mr. ACLAND said, that as a county 
magistrate, he did not agree that all 
county magistrates were opposed to this 
proposal. He thought there was some 
necessity for the proposition of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Heneage). The number of 
voters whose convenience had to be con- 
sulted had very largely increased, and 
therefore it appeared to him there was 
increased necessity for not only actual 
intimacy of acquaintance with the neigh- 
bourhood, the convenience of which had 
to be met on the part of those appointed 
to arrange the polling districts, but also 
for confidence by the electors that such 
intimacy of acquaintance existed. The 
proposal of his hon. Friend was precisely 
that which was most calculated to secure 
both these results, and therefore he 
hoped his hon. Friend would go to a 
division. 
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Mr. HENEAGE said, that many ob- 
jections had been taken to his proposal. 
One was the large size of the committee. 
Of course, he could not tell what was the 
ease in other counties; but in his own 
county the committees in every case 
would not exceed 15 or 20. Their diffi- 
culty was to appoint a committee of 12 
or 13; and having sat on every commit- 
tee in the county for the last 18 years, 
he knew from experience that it was 
rarely that half-a-dozen or seven magis- 
strates met together. It very often hap- 
pened that the magistrate who was se- 
lected to represent a particular district— 
a district it might be in which a matter 
of interest cropped up—was not present. 
If the difficulty which hon. Members 
seemed to have with regard to 
committees could be obviated by form- 
ing small committees, instead of com- 
mittees composed of all the magistrates, 
he should be willing to meet their views 
in that respect. Indeed, if the Commit- 
tee would accept the clause, he should 
be only too glad to see it improved in 
every possible way by the Government 
on Report. He really could not under- 
stand why the magistrates in the dif- 
ferent electoral divisions were so much 
distrusted. There was another question 
which had been overlooked. It was said 
that county Members were opposed to 
this proposition. Were county Members 
the only persons to be consulied in a 
matter of this kind? He should have 
thought, now that Parliament had made 
large additions to the electorate, the 
voters were the people whose conveni- 
ence ought to be consulted. He should 
certainly go to a division, and be very 
glad of any support he got. He only 
wished he could have the support of the 
two Front Benches. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
did not oppose the Amendment in any 
Party spirit—this was was not a Party 
question—and he would not have said 
a word upon it if he had not thought it 
was a purely practical question. County 
Members had a right to speak upon it, 
because they had great experience in 
the management of local affairs of the 
kind. They had had large experience 
of the increased number of polling places 
under the late Act. Hitherto, gentle- 
men had been chosen to fix polling 
places who had peculiar local know- 
ledge. He quite agreed with what had 
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members of large bodies to come to- 
gets. When comparatively small 

ommittees were appointed, the mem- 
bers made it a point of honour to at- 
tend, and they set about the business 
with only one object in view—namely, 
to do it as well as they possibly could. 
The work of the Clerk of the Peace 
would be of great advantage in this 
matter. The Clerk of the Peace in Lan- 
eashire had always been found of the 
greatest possible use in matters of this 
kind. He had great knowledge of the 
localities, he had the maps of the dif- 
ferent districts in his possession, and 
therefore his assistance was of great 
value. Then, he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
thought the body they would have, if 
all the magistrates were to form the 
committee, would in many cases—in 
his own county, at all events—be ex- 
tremely Rew and they would not 
arrive at any more satisfactory conclu- 
sions than a small committee would— 
a committee composed of a certain num- 
ber of each side of politics. Then, 
again, he did not think the Court of 
Quarter Sessions should be altogether 
excluded from any part in the settlement 
of the matter. If the matter was to be 
referred to them, they must have a voice 
in it. That would take up some time; 
and, therefore, he could not help think- 
ing that the hon. and learned Attorney 
General had done wisely in saying that 
the Committee saw practical difficulties 
in the way of the acceptance of this pro- 

sition. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he would suggest 
that the words “all the,” in the fourth 
line, should be omitted, so that the 
Court of Quarter Sessions might appoint 
a large or small committee as it thought 
fit. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he was willing 
to adopt the suggestion of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he wished to 
point out the practical difficulty in which 
the Committee stood. This was an 
Amendment which ought by right to 
have come up as anewclause. Then, 
on the question that it be read a second 
time, they could have considered whe- 
ther they would accept the principle 
involved, and if they had agreed to do 
that they could have discussed it line by 
line and put it into shape. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage) admitted that the Amend- 
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ment was full of errors in drafting; he 
did not present it to the Committee as 
an Amendment so neatly and carefully 
drawn as to be worthy of acceptance. 
They would get into endless difficulty if 
they attempted to deal with the matter 
on the present stage. Besides, the 
Amendment appeared on the Paper in 
one form, and had been submitted to 
the Committee in another form. In- 
deed, he did not think the Committee 
knew exactly in what form it was pre- 
sented to them. He followed the clause 
as read by the Chairman, and he noticed 
that several omissions were made. He 
was unable, hastily, to see what the 
effect of the omissions would be. What 
he was particularly desirous of pointing 
out to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General was that by this 
Amendment an entirely new principle 
would be set up. There would be set 
up a small Court of Quarter Sessions or 
a series of little Courts. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. Heneage) used the word ‘‘ Court” 
again and again; he said the committee 
was to be considered as a Court, was to 
sit as a Court, and the Court of Quarter 
Sessions was not to have any authority 
over it beyond that of approving of 
what it did. He (Mr. R. H. Paget) 
ventured to say that the system they 
had employed in Somerset under the 
present law concurred with the wish of 
the hon. Member. In Somerset they 
had gone so far as to desire that their 
committees should be open; having 
settled for themselves a scheme, they 
announced by advertisement in the paper 
the day and the hour on which the com- 
mittees would sit to receive suggestions 
from the public. They had adopted for 
themselves an admirable set of rules; 
but, at the same time, the Somerset 
people did not wish to press their system 
upon other counties. All they desired 
was, that they should be allowed to do 
what they considered best for them- 
selves. The adoption of the Amend- 
ment would strike a great blow at the 
discretion of Local Authorities, for it 
would introduce uniformity which would 
be extremely objectionable. As well as 
for the reasons he pad given, he objected 
to the Amendment on principle. ‘here 
had been no unreasonable opposition to 
the Amendment ; it was not a necessary 
Amendment, it was acontentious Amend- 
ment; it was badly drawn; it even ap- 
peared on the Paper in a shape in which 
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it had not been put from the Chair; be- 
cause certain words had been omitted ; 
and for all these reasons he trusted the 
hon. Member would be able to see his 
way to withdraw it. 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, he 
would point out that it was the custom 
in many counties to appoint committees 
for the fixing of polling places which 
had the unanimous approval of both 
Parties. 

Mr. MELLOR said, he had no doubt 
that if Courts of Quarter Sessions gene- 
rally had followed the excellent example 
set by Somersetshire no necessity for 
this clause would have arisen. But, in 
point of fact, this clause was not in- 
tended in any way to cast a slight upon 
the Courts of Quarter Sessions. ‘The 
real object of the clause was to secure 
in each Parliamentary county a local 
inquiry on the spot ; that that local in- 
quiry should be held in such ‘a way 
that everybody—labourers, for instance 
—should be able to come before the 
magistrates and say—‘‘ We think that 
in this district we ought to have a poll- 
ing place.” He could not see how the 
clause could in any way hurt anybody, 
for it merely provided that the magis- 
trates should appoint a committee of 
their brother magistrates who lived in a 
particular district, and that that com- 
mittee should sit in the district to hear 
evidence. He doubted whether it would 
have been possible for the Court of 
Quarter Sessions of Somersetshire to 
have arranged matters so satisfactorily 
without it appointed such committees 
as the hon. Member for Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage) suggested, for the Court of 
Quarter Sessions sat at ‘Wells, one of 
the most inaccessible places in the whole 
Kingdom. He sincerely hoped hon. 
Members would give this clause a favour- 
able reception, for it seemed to him that 
the committees, appointed as they would 
be by the whole body of Justices, would 
be best able to decide where the polling 
places ought to be. The clause would 
give general satisfaction, because it was 
an endeavour to meet the convenience 
of the main body of electors. 

Mr. PELL said, he thought the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General should consider the point raised 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. 
Bulwer). The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), in 
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moving the Amendment, more than 
once referred to the fact that there were 
two Courts of Quarter Sessions in a 
Parliamentary county. Now, there was 
a separate Court of Quarter Sessions for 
the Isle of Ely, and another Court of 
Quarter Sessions for the county of Cam- 
bridge proper. Were the Committee to 
understand that each of those Courts of 
Quarter Sessions were to appoint a com- 
mittee, and, if so, were the committees 
to meet conjointly? If the two com- 
mittees were to meet together, where 
were they to sit? And who would be 
the clerk? He (Mr. Pell) would very 
much like to hear how the hon. and 
learned Attorney General or the hon. 
Member for Grimsby would clear up 
the point raised by the hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridgeshire. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he did not 
think the clause now drawn would 
settle that question. As to the com- 
mittees meeting, at the present time 
there were three Commissions of the 
Peace in Lincolnshire, and it was the 
constant custom to appoint three or four 
of each Quarter Sessions to meet and de- 
cide matters affecting the whole county. 
There was no difficulty in settling who 
was to be clerk to the committee. 

Mr. BULWER said, that the magis- 
trates of Cambridgeshire had no juris- 
diction in the Isle of Ely, and the magis- 
trates of the Isle of Ely had no juris- 
diction in the county of Cambridge. No 
difficulty could arise in Lincolnshire such 
as that in the case of the Isle of Ely. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he must make an 
appeal to his hon. Friend (Mr. Heneage). 
This Bill had been framed with one 
object, and that was to give the new 
county voters the same facilities for 
registration as borough voters possessed. 
All controversial matter had been 
avoided. It seemed clear, however, that 
this Amendment would raise much con- 
troversy, certainly on principle, and per- 
haps still more in detail. It was not 
now a question of general reform of the 
system. The one object in view was 
that this Bill should be passed—it might 
be but a temporary measure—as quickly 
as possible. Every Member of the Com- 
mittee knew that they would certainly 
break down the Clerk of the Peace and 
the overseers, if they did not give those 
gentlemen almost every day from this 
time in.which to do the work. He 
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would not discourage his hon. Friend 
entirely ; but certainly the sub-section 
as now drawn would have to be dis- 
eussed at great length in 
detail. He appealed to the hon. Gentle- 
man to withdraw the Amendment now, 
and if, after consultation with others, 
he could bring up a clause on Report to 
meet his view, especially with regard to 
the particular case of Kesteven and 
Holland, to do so. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, that after the 
appeal of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General (Sir Henry James), 
he did not see what else he could do but 
withdraw the Amendment. He would 
consider the matter and bring up a 
clause on Report, and he hoped that in 
the meantime hon. Members would turn 
their attention to the subject. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 14 (As to expenses in case of 
divided county jurisdiction). 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney 
GeveraL, the following Amendments 
made :—In page 9, line 29, after ‘‘ Acts,” 
insert ‘‘or this Act;” and in page 10, 
line 6, after ‘‘ Acts,” insert ‘‘or this 
Act.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 15 to 18, inclusive, agreed to. 


Mr. J.W. LOWTHER said, he wished 
to move the following new clause, to be 
inserted after Clause 9 :— 

( Voter may select his polling district.) 

“ Any person whose name shall appear in the 
list of voters of any parish or township in and 
for any Parliamentary county, shall be at liberty 
to make his claim before the revising barrister 
to vote at the polling place of any district within 
the same Parliamentary county; and every 
such person shall make his claim in writing 
under his hand, and such claim shall be de- 
livered to and verified before the revising bar- 
rister holding his court for the revision of the 
list of voters in which the name of such person 
shall appear as aforesaid, and it shall then be 
lawful for the said barrister to insert in the 
said list, against the name of such person so 
claiming as aforesaid, the name of the polling 
place at which such person shall be registered 
to vote ; and such person so registered shall be 
admitted to vote at every contested election for 
the said Parliamentary county at the said last- 
mentioned polling place and not elsewhere.” 


This was, he ought, in the first place, 
to say, merely an extension of a prin- 
ciple which had been already laid down 
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in 1843. By the provisions of the mea- 
sure passed in that year, it was enacted 
that if voters had a qualification in one 
ling district and resided in another 
polling district, they would be at liberty 
to select either as the place in which to 
record their votes. It was provided that 
even if a voter was not within the polling 
district, but outside the county alto- 
gether, he might be allowed to choose 
the polling district at which he might 
prefer to vote. The clause he proposed 
simply carried that principle a little 
farther, and, if accepted by the Com- 
mittee, would enable the voter to choose 
whichever polling place might be the 
most convenient, whether he resided in 
the district from which he took his 
qualification, whether he resided in the 
county in which he had his qualification, 
or whether he resided outside the county 
altogether. He might say that the 
clause would chiefly tend to the conve- 
nience of those who lived in the North, 
and in the more mountainous parts of 
the country, where the population was 
extremely scanty, and where polling 
placescould not possibly be brought with- 
in three miles of each elector without 
violating the law as to 100 electors being 
necessary to form a polling place. In 
these places, at the present time, it was 
very hard for a man to find himself 10 
or 12 miles from his proper polling 
place, and yet to have, just over the 
hillside, it might be only two or three 
miles away, a polling station at which 
he could easily record his vote. On these 
grounds, he begged to move the inser- 
tion of the clause. 

New Clause (Voter may select his 
po ling district, }—( Mr. J. W. Lowther, )— 
rought up, and read the rst time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, this was one of a 
class of Amendments which he thought 
would be an improvement in the general 
law, but which did not come within that 
which was the scope of the Bill—namely, 
the assimilation of the borough and 
county registration. He would ask his 
hon. Friend not to press the clause on 
this Bill, for, in populous places, like 
Accrington, where they could not ex- 
pect the different agents to know every 
person who came to the poll, there 
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would be great temptation to na- 
tion. Considerable safeguards would 
have to be , and a great deal of 
extra labour would have to be imposed 
on the Revising Barristers. No doubt, 
the clause, if properly worked out, 
would be of great benefit to the class 
of voters to whom the hon. Member had 
referred, and he should be glad to assist 
the hon. Member in carrying it if he 
could; but he would ask him, consider- 
ing the course which had been taken in 
reference to other Amendments, and the 
course he would still have to take for 
the assimilation of the registration in 
the counties to that of the boroughs, not 
to press it. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, that after 
the appeal of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, and also after the ray of hope 
he had thrown out that, at some future 
time, a Bill would be brought in deal- 
ing with the inconvenience he had 
pointed out, he would withdraw the 
clause. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. ACLAND said, he was now a 
little in doubt as to what he should do 
in regard to the Amendment which 
stood next on the Paper in his name, 
dealing with ‘‘claim to vote at nearest 
polling place to voter’s residence.” His 
object was to secure the completest pos- 
sible poll of occupation voters. The 
clause said— 

“ Any person entitled to be registered in re- 
spect of an occupation franchise in a district of 
a county may, by notice in writing, delivered 
to the overseer of his parish before the fifteenth 
day of July, claim to be registered as entitled to 
vote at any polling place which may be nearer 
or of more convenient access from the occupa- 
tion in respect of which he is entitled to be 
registered than the polling place of the district 
in which the parish or part of a parish in which 
he resides has been included. 

“« And such claim once made by any such person 
shall, if allowed by the revising barrister, hold 
good from year to vear so long as the place of 
residence of such person shall remain un- 
changed.”’ 


He hoped the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General would look 
favourably upon the proposal. He had 
limited it as to time, so that it should 
mean as little increased labour to the 
overseers as possible. He need hardly 
say to anyone acquainted with the rural 
districts of the country that it would be 
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quite impossible for labourers who might 
be employed in various most important 
farming operations to attend other than 
the polling place nearest their residences. 
It was also notorious that there were a 
great many localities in which there 
were not 100 voters. Let the Authorities 
do the best they could, with the most 
loyal intention to meet the convenience 
of the inhabitants of all districts, yet 
he was certain that there would be many 
places where labourers would be in- 
cluded in parishes having voting places 
three miles away from the residences of 
those labourers. At the same time, 
there might be polling places in other 
districts much more convenient of access 
to the labourers than their own. He 
did not know whether there was any 
defect in the drafting of the clause 
which rendered it impossible for the 
hon. and learned Attorney General to 
accept it; but he did not know what 
other means could be taken to carry out 
the object he hadin view. He was con- 
vinced that there was a necessity for 
some such provision; but he should be 
ready to fall in with any plan the hon. 
and learned Gentleman might propose, 
and which he was satisfied would have 
the desired effect. There were, he knew, 
many hon. Members who agreed with 
him in his desire; but he did not wish 
to go to adivision unless it was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

New Clause (Claim to vote at nearest 
polling place to voter’s residence, )—( Mr. 
Acland, )—brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the hon. Member 
had been good enough to ask him to 
make a suggestion, and had said that 
if he would do so he would withdraw the 
clause. They should not occupy much 
time on the matter. After what he (the 
Attorney General) had said to the Mover 
of the last new clause, it was obvious 
that he could not accept the present 
Amendment, which was of the same cha- 
racter, though it came from so stalwart 
a supporter of the Government. The 
clause now before the Committee was 
open to the same objection as that al- 
ready disposed of. It did not come 


within the scope of the Bill. 
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Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, he 
hoped that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General would see 
the advisability of providing in the future 
that all boundaries of polling districts 
should be conterminous with the boun- 
daries of parishes. In many counties, 
such as that he represented, there were 
detached portions of parishes more than 
three miles from the parent parish that 
would be outside the polling district, 
and it would be very hard for a voter 
living in such detached parish to have 
to go four or five miles to poll; whereas 
if he were allowed to poll in another 
district, the difficulty would be got rid of. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he did not wish 
to press his Amendment against the 
desire of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General ; but, at the same time, he would 
put it to the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
whether there was not some other means 
by which the object in view might be 
attained ? Oould not some Amendment 
be brought up on Report? The con- 
dition of the hasan in certain parts 
of the country was very different to 
the condition of other people. There 
were operations they had to attend to, 
and could not leave without loss to their 
employers. He was certain the Com- 
mittee were with him in his desire to 
give to these labourers the most con- 
venient access to the poll possible, and 
he was sure such access would not be 
given by the Bill in its present form. If 
some Amendment could not be inserted 
in this Bill, some indication should be 
given by the hon. and learned Attorney 
General as to the mode in which the 
desired result could be attained. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he was not 
only desirous that the object the hon. 
Member(Mr. Acland) had in view should 
be carried out, but that it should be 
carried out in this Bill. He did not at 
all agree that the matter was one outside 
the scope of the Bill. It was necessary 
that the voters enfranchised by the Act 
passed last year should be placed in such 
a position as to be able to exercise the 
privilege conferred upon them. If the 

on. and learned Attorney General 
would consider the matter carefully, he 
would see that the Amendment was one 
which should be agreed to. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE hoped the Com- 
mittee would not overweight the Bill. 
They had already imposed duties enough 
on the overseers; in fact, he was not 
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sure that these officials would be able to 
got through the work they had to do. 

Tue ATTORNEY G AL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that no one wished 
to prevent a voter from recording his 
vote—no doubt, every Member of the 
Committee desired to see every elector 
come to the poll. The Government, at 
any rate, had shown that this was their 
desire by passing an Act for the exten- 
sion of the hours of polling to 8 o’clock 
at night. With regard to labourers 
being unable to leave their employment 
in certain seasons of the year, it would 
not be inconvenient for them to vote— 
in November and December, for instance 
—when elections were most likely to take 
place. He hoped this would remove the 
objection of the hon. Member (Mr. Tom- 
linson), who declared that whatever was 
done in this matter should be done in the 
Bill. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he would with- 
draw the Amendment; but, at the same 
time, would express a hope that when 
the general amendment of the Registra- 
pathy fo was entered upon, the hon. and 
learned Attorney General would give a 
favourable attention to the proposal he 
(Mr. Acland) had now submitted. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. MARUM said, he begged leave 
to move the insertion of the following 
clause after Clause 14 :— 


(Repeal of s. 78 of 2 Will. 4.) 


“From and after the passing of this Act 
section seventy-eight of the Act of Parliament 
a in the second year of the reign of His 

fajesty King William the Fourth, chapter 
four, shall be and the same is here‘ repealed.’’ 


The Amendment was on the same sub- 
ject as one lower down on the Paper in 
the name of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Healy). He 
(Mr. Marum) had not been aware, at the 
time he put down his Amendment, that 
there was another on the same subject 
on the Paper. If he had been, he 
should not have made his. proposal. 
Even now he had been prepared to give 
lace to the hon. and learned Member 
or Monaghan and his Amendment; 
but the hon. Member had desired him 
to retain his position and proceed with 
his proposal. That part of the Reform 
Act he wished to repeal set forth that 
nothing contained within its provisions 
should in any way affect the election of 
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Members to serve in Parliament for the 
Universities of Oxford or Oambridge, 
or for the city of Oxford or the town of 
Cambridge, in respect of any occupation 
of any chambers in any of the Colleges 
or Halls in the Universities. The merits 
of the matter had been fully debated by 
the House on the Amendment in regard 
to the Registration of Voters (Ireland) 
Bill brought forward by the hon. and 
learned Member, that Amendment hav- 
ing for its object the disqualification of 
certain students in the University of 
Dublin, and the bringing of them under 
a similar electoral law to that he had 
just mentioned. The House, bya large 
majority, had declared that it would 
not disqualify these students. There 
was no occasion for his entering into the 
merits of the large question as to whe- 
ther students ought or ought not, under 
certain conditions, to be entitled to the 
franchise; but he took it that his Amend- 
ment would test the sincerity and con- 
sistency of the Committee. The Irish 
Members had determined to test that 
consistency, and to bring about an as- 
similation of the franchise, as regarded 
University students, throughout the 
United Kingdom. He did not wish to 
detain the Committee, and would merely 
state that there might be an objection 
raised to the Amendment of a technical 
character—it might be said that this 
was a Registration Bill, and that the 
Amendment was outside its scope. It 
was true that the Bill was a Registra- 
tion Bill; but this was an enabling 
clause—a clause enabling persons to be 
put upon the register, and to avail 
themselves of the registration facilities 
of the measure. For this reason, he 
held his proposal to be thoroughly ger- 
mane to the Bill. He trusted the Com- 
mittee would vindicate the consistency 
of the vote it had given on a previous 
occasion, and would accept this proposal 
to enfranchise a body of literary persons. 

New Clause (Repeal of s. 78 of 
2 Will. 4,}—(Mr. Marum,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause be read a second 


time.” 


Mr. HEALY said, he had expected 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General to at once rise and 
announce his determination to accept 
the clause. The hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman had not been in the House when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
poenedl Say Campbell-Bannerman) had so 
warmly defended the principle of retain- 
ing the franchise for the students of 
Trinity College, Dublin. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, at the commencement 
of the debate the other day, challenged 
the Irish Members to produce any Act 
disfranchising the students of Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities, and had 
declared that, if they could do so, he 
would be for disfranchising the students 
of Trinity College, Dublin. The hon. 
Member for Pembroke (Mr. Allen) had 
immediately risen, and quoted the sec- 
tion of the Act disfranchising the stu- 
dents of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
been immediately attacked by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the junior 
Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Gibson), who said that this was not to 
be a disfranchising Act, and that the 
Premier had declared that the group of 
Bills associated with Reform were to dis- 
franchise no one, but were purely enfran- 
chising Bills. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had then got up, and expressed 
regret to find that there was an Act dis- 
franchising the students of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. He 
declared himself precluded from voting 
for the extension of any privilege to 
Dublin which was not extended to 
Oxford and Cambridge. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had 
protested against the conduct of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who had 
excused himself by saying that he had 
only spoken for himself—as if a Member 
of a Government in charge of a Govern- 
ment Bill had a right to declare that 
“he only spoke for himself.” The new 
clause before the Committee was a matter 
which would test the sincerity of the 
Government. He must say it was an 
extraordinary thing that Members of a 
Government should find it convenient to 
absent themselves from the House when- 
ever anything embarrassing was coming 
on. He had first raised this question 


on the Redistribution Bill, when the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) had declared that the matter, so 
far as Ireland was concerned, would be 
reconsidered. When he had brought it 
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on a second time on the Registration of 
Voters (Ireland) Bill, the right hon. 
Baronet, the moment he found his Col- 
leagues in shoal water, scuttled out of 
the House. Now, when the question 
cropped up once more, they found the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General solely in charge, and he, in 
all probability, would get up presently 
and say that he was not in the House 
when declarations were made by other 
Members of the Government, and could 
not hold himself responsible for what 
might have taken place. As he (Mr. 
Healy) had before had occasion to re- 
mark, the Government was constructed 
in water-tight compartments. One set 
of Gentlemen faced them one day, 
knowing nothing whatever about what 
had been done or said by their Col- 
leagues yesterday, or the day before; 
and another day a fresh set of Gentle- 
men faced them, equally ignorant of 
what had been said or done by other 
Ministers. As he had said, this pro- 
posed new clause would put to the test 
the bona fides of the Government. He, 
of course, admitted that if the clause 
were carried the towns of Oxford and 
Cambridge would fall to the Tory Party 
at the next Election. He believed the 
Tory Party in those places would be 
immensely strengthened by the clause, 
just as the Tory Party in Dublin had 
been immensely strengthened by the 
Government refusing to assimilate the 
law of Ireland to that of England ; but 
what was sauce for the goose should be 
sauce for the gander—what was sauce for 
Trinity College should be sauce also for 
the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Could hon. Gentlemen consis- 
tently vote for the continuance of a law 
in the case of the English Universities 
which they said should not be applied to 
the Irish University ? He appealed with 
confidence to English Members, and 
asked them not to allow themselves to 
be misled into inconsistency ; and those 
who opposed his proposal the other day 
he would ask to explain why it was that 
a provision which applied to Dublin 
should not also apply to Oxfurd and 
Cambridge ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was in charge 
of this English Bill, and could only deal 
with the provisions of it as they were 
required in regard to the registration of 
voters. The hon. Member for Kilkenny 
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(Mr. Marum) knew very well the ob- 
jection which had been taken on behalf 
of the Government to this — It 
was not germane to the Bill; in fact, 
he (the Attorney General) had rather 
doubted whether it would be considered 
in Order. It was a matter of franchise, 
and not of registration. It was not 
enough to say that because they used 
registration as a means of putting voters 
on the list, therefore they could deal 
with the question of enfranchisement or 
disfranchisement, otherwise they might 
now be discussing the subject of female 
suffrage. Their object was not to make 
the action of one day consistent with 
the action of another, or the legislation 
of one country consistent with the legis- 
lation of another. They must deal with 
these questions as they were proposed, 
and on their merits. What was now 
submitted to them? Why, that the 
settlement arrived at in 1832 should, in 
consequence of something which had 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland (Mr. Campbell- Banner- 
man), be put on one side. Why was 
that to be done? Assuming for a mo- 
ment that what the hon. and learned 
Member opposite (Mr. Healy) had said 
was true, and that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had made a mistake, were they, in eon- 
sequence of that individual mistake, to 
be asked to legislate in a particular 
direction? The object of the legislation 
of 1832 was this—the 78th section of 
that Reform Act, having allewed the re- 
presentation of the Universities, said 
that the persons voting at elections for 
the Universities of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge should not be allowed to vote 
also at elections for the city and town. 
The clause applied not only to students 
and undergraduates, but to members of 
the University and of Convocation ; and 
now Parliament was asked to reverse 
that.law. Hon. Gentlemen opposite ad- 
mitted it was evil legislation to give 
a double representation ; but they based 
their claim for it in this instance on 
something which had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secre to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. He (the Attorney General), 
however, asked the Committee to deal 
with the case on its merits, to be con- 
sistent with itself, and not to say that, 
because a course was taken in one coun- 
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try which might be wrong, therefore they 
were to take a wrong course in another. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he must 
apologize for interposing to address to 
the Committee a very few words on this 
subject. He had not adopted the line 
of argument he was about to develop 
because of what had been said or done 
in the House the other evening in re- 
gard to the University of Dublin. He 
had adopted it because of the sense of 
injustice which he had suffered under 
for 20 years, which made him glad of 
the opportunity, on this Bill or on any 
other, of making a plea for representa- 
tion for a class of whom he was one. It 
had been impossible for him to take any 
part in the franchise debates, because 
when they took place he was not a 
Member of the House; and in connec- 
tion with the Registration of Voters 
Bill, he should, at an early period, have 
put down some Amendment—if not 
exactly the same as those which had 
been put down by hon. Members oppo- 
site, yet somewhat similar—had he not 
imagined that that which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
said ought to have been the case really 
would have been the case, and that the 
Committee would not have been per- 
mitted on this Bill to enter into any 
question of enfranchisement or dis- 
franchisement. But, now that the ques- 
tion had been raised, he was glad to 
give his support to, at any rate, a part 
of that which was contained in the 
clause before them. The hon. and 
learned Attorney General had said they 
must remember that the Disfranchising 
Clause of the Act of 1832 applied not 
only to students—meaning certain per- 
sons in statu pupillari—but also to Pre- 
fessors, Fellows, and graduates of their 
Colleges; and it was precisely because 
it did not apply to these that he (Mr. 
Stuart) wished to see the law amended. 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
had made use of the very remarkable 
argument, which went the rounds pretty 
generally on such occasions, that the 
Government did not want to give those 
who were resident members of the Uni- 
versity—not in statu pupiliari—a vote 
for the city of Oxford and the town of 
Cambridge, because it would be giving 
them a dual vote. Well, mo one took 
more than he did the view that it was 
a pity that there should be a dual 
yote. He was sorry that there should 
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be two votes; but if any set of persons 
were to have the dual vote, let it be 
justly distributed. If any member of 
the Senate of Cambridge University 
resided in Chelsea or Hackney, or 
wherever else it might be, he not only 
had a vote as a member of that Senate, 
in consequence of his degree and his 
payments, but he had a vote for the 
borough in which he resided. When, 
however, he went to live in one of the 
Colleges of Oxford or Cambridge, he | 
still, of course, retained his vote for the 
University, in virtue of his degree and 
payment and of nothing else, but he 
was not allowed by this Disfranchising 
Clause of the Act of 1832 to have any 
vote whatever for the city or town. And 
the ridiculous character of the disquali- 
fication was more evident from this, 
that if he chose to keep outside the Col- 
lege gates, and took lodgings in the 
town, he possessed a vote for the town 
just the same as if he were in any other 
borough. It really was a remarkable 
thing that a man should be disfranchised 
by Act of Parliament as soon as he went 
to reside within the College walls. He 
should have been only too glad, if he 
had been able, to move an Amendment— 
if it were in Order, he should ask leave 
to do it on Report—to the effect that all 
persons not tm statu pupillari occupying 
ehambers in any of the Colleges or 
Halls of the Universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge, should be entitled to be re- 
gistered as voters and to have votes, 
notwithstanding the 78th clause of the 
Reform Act of 1832. That was the 
form in which he would desire to see 
the present Amendment modified, if 
adopted, as he had already given Notice 
on the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) on which he expected the dis- 
cussion would arise. The body whose 
disqualification he wished to see removed 
were persons of full age, who had 
political instincts, who were permanent 
residents, and who paid rates—who paid 
large rates, although they paid them col- 
lectively and not individually. They 
were in a position no other set of people 
in the country occupied, except women. 
This it was, possibly, which gave them 
sympathy for women in their electoral 
disqualification, and which accounted for 
the number of Petitions which reached 
the House in favour of the enfranchise- 
ment of women, signed by resident 
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members of the University of Cam- 
bridge. The Government were pro- 
posing to tax corporate property, and the 
corporate property they were proposin 

to tax might include University an 

College property, and might come to 3s. 
in the pound on the resident members 
of the Universities, whom they debarred 
from the vote in the boroughs of Oxford 
and Cambridge, though if they were 
living in other boroughs they would 
not a so debarred. if they came to 
the other portion of the Enfranchising 
Clause submitted to the Committee, if 
he might so call it—that portion which 
related to the undergraduate students in 
the Universities—that was a different 
question ; but let them consider for a 
moment whether there might not be a 
mistake as to what the extent of that 
enfranchisement might be. He had 
heard it said by an hon. Member, in 
conversation somewhere or other out- 
side the House—‘‘If this proposal is 
agreed to, you are going to enfranchise 
about 3,000 voters in the town of Cam- 
bridge, and, in that way, to swamp the 
whole of the ordinary electors.”” ‘There 
never was a greater mistake. There 
were not 3,000 undergraduates in the 
University over the required age. The 
age that entitled a man to a vote was 
not 21, but was nearer 22, because he 
had to be an occupier for a year, and he 
could not be an occupier until he was 
of age. If that was so, a man must be 
nearly 22 before he could come upon 
the register properly. If he were wrong 
in this statement, he could be corrected. 
If, however, he were right, there were 
a large number of students in Oam- 
bridge who were undergraduates, or tn 
statu pupillari, under the age of 22, and 
only a small number of the 3,000—if 
that were the total number—were over 
that age. It would not bea great num- 
ber of the students, therefore, who 
would have the right to vote. The 
Amendment put on the Paper by the 
hon. and learned Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Healy) referred to students, and 
he (Mr. Stuart) presumed it meant all 
members of the Universities, whether 
students technically in statu pupillari or 
not—those who occupied chambers in 
the Colleges or Halls of the Universi- 
ties were to be registered and have the 
right to vote. The clause dealt with 
students having chambers in the Uni- 
versity, and he did not know whether 
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it meant simply students having cham- 
bers in the Colleges or Halls of the 
University. If it was not limited in 
that way, but applied to all students in 
the University, then he must say he 
had never heard of any enactment or of 
any interpretation of the law whereby 
a student of the University of Cam- 
bridge living in lodgings, and not in 
one of the Oolleges, and possessing 
otherwise the proper qualifications, was 
debarred from having a vote. How 
many students in the University of 
Cambridge lived in lodgings? Why, 
considerably more than half. The 
number, therefore, living in the Col- 
leges was under half the total number 
of students, or rather over 1,200. Of 
that number, those over 21 would, he 
should think, be not more than one- 
third. He spoke roughly, from long 
acquaintance with the subject. He 
could not give exact statistics; but he 
should say that those over 21 years of 
age who would ever be able to qualify 
themselves as lodgers or occupiers would 
not be more than one-tenth of the whole 
3,000, for of the students living in the 
Colleges there were only a small num- 
ber who occupied their rooms under cir- 
cumstances that would eventually qualify 
them to vote—in regard to continuity, 
and so forth. He held himself justified 
in voting for the Amendment, therefore, 
without any apprehension of swamping 
the town constituency with the Univer- 
sity vote. He did not feel any pre- 
dilection for that part of the clause 
which placed members of the Univer- 
sity in statu pupillari on the register. 
He wished to point out another thing 
in connection with this matter. It was 
to his mind somewhat doubtful whether 
the clause would admit upon the re- 
gister any persons who were under- 
graduates and who were resident in 
College, for the restrictions to which 
they were subject were such that it 
might be fairly argued that they were 
living under circumstances where their 
tutors or the Heads of the Colleges stood 
towards them in loco parentis. He should 
vote for the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee, and should it fail to pass, he 
should propose on Report the modified 
Amendment he had referred to. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he thought that 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
who had just sat down (Mr. J. Stuart) left 
little more to be said on this part of the 
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question. The hon. Member had pleaded 
the cause of the resident graduates, who 
were at the present moment deprived of 
the fravchise, because they happened to 
live within the University, with all the 
fervour of one who was personally 
interested in the question. The Com- 
mittee was called upon to contemplate 
a state of the law which, though it did 
not exclude his hon. Friend (Mr. J. 
Stuart) from sitting in the House, ex- 
cluded him from being placed on the 
Register for the borough of Cambridge 
in which he resided. That was a good 
illustration of the injustice of the pre- 
sent state of the law, and, no doubt, 
would intensify the desire of the Com- 
mittee to see it remedied. For Mimself, 
he (Mr. Raikes), broadly speaking, 
wished to lay stress upon two points. 
This exclusion of the residents in the 
Colleges, which was made part of the 
Act of 1832, was decided on at a time 
when the constituencies in towns were 
very much smaller than they were at 
present, and when it might, perhaps, 
have been argued—he did not know 
whether it was so argued, but it might 
well have been—that the admission of 
200, 300, or 400 voters who were con- 
nected with the Universities would have 
unfairly biassed the elections in the 
towns of Oxford and Cambridge. But 
now that the constituencies had enor- 
mously increased, and that the standard 
for voting was less exacting than it had 
been, it appeared to him that the whole 
argument, as far as this point was con- 
cerned, had materially changed. He 
would lay stress also upon the injustice 
done by the present law to some mem- 
bers of the University as compared with 
others. There might, for example, be 
half-a-dozen Fellows, three of whom 
resided in the town and could vote at 
the elections of its Members, and 
three of whom were excluded from the 
right to vote in consequence of their 
residence in College. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the borough of 
Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler), though a 
Fellow of his College, was not allowed 
to vote at an election for the borough. 
This was even a more striking example 
of the injustice of the law than that 
supplied by the case of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Hackney (Mr. 
J. Stuart). It must be borne in mind, 


moreover, that the chief residents in the 
Colleges were the representatives of 
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property which contributed very heavily 
to the rates, and yet they were excluded 
from a franchise the basis of which was 
said to be a ratepaying qualification. 
Take the case of a Master of a College. 
He resided in a commodious house, 
which was heavily rated, but was not 
allowed to vote for the borough. The 
Dean was similarly situated, whilst the 
tutors, who might be married men, 
would be allowed to vote. How was it 
possible for anyone to say that such an 
arrangement was just and equitable? 
Then, as to junior members of the 
Universities. He thought the calcula- 
tion they had heard from the hon. 
Member for Hackney as to the number 
of undergraduates who would be likely 
to come on to the Register was as fair a 
one as they could arrive at without 
more accurate material to go upon. 
But if they were to consider the number 
of undergraduates out of a total of 
1,200, or 1,500, who might be resident 
in the Colleges—if they were to consider 
the number of those who continued to 
reside in the Colleges, after having 
turned 21 years of age, they would find 
that a very small addition would have 
to be made to the electorate from that 
quarter. As to Bachelors of Arts, they, 
he thought, had a special claim to vote. 
Most of those who were resident had 
had distinguished academical careers, 
and yet they had no vote for the Uni- 
versity, the right to vote for that con- 
stituency being attached exclusively to 
the degree of Master of Arts. Surely 
these Bachelors of Arts ought not to be 
excluded from voting for the borough 
in which their University was situated. 
During the three years they remained 
Bachelors of Arts he ventured to think 
they would be as capable citizens as 
Members would be likely to find in the 
country, even amongst the 2,000,000 of 
newly enfranchised electors they were 
about to put upon the Register. But he 
would not argue the matter of the 
justice of the present appeal any fur- 
ther, preferring to leave the matter to 
the general sense of justice of the House 
of Commons. He did not think a Regis- 
tration Bill the most convenient means 
of dealing with this subject ; but having 
regard to the question as raised, and to 
the arguments put forward by hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway on the 
Opposition side of the House, and by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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Hackney on the other side, he sincerely 
trusted the Government would fall back 
on the views of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Judge Advocate 
General, rather than adopt the more re- 
strictive interpretation of the law given 
to them to-day by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General, who 
had done his best to defend the Bill as 
it stood. It did not appear to him (Mr. 
Raikes) that anything which had fallen 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman 
should induce them to reject the Amend- 
ment of the‘hon. Member for Kilkenny 
(Mr. Marum); and if that hon. Gentle- 
man went to a division he (Mr. Raikes) 
should certainly support him. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
should like to say a word or two about 
this clause, partly because he had voted 
for the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) the other day in favour of ex- 
eluding from the franchise the students 
of Dublin University, and partly with a 
view to pointing out why this Clause 78 
was put in the Act of 1832. When the 
first Reform Bill was passed the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge and 
the Colleges paid no local taxation what- 
ever. Later on, the University of Cam- 
bridge was constrained to pay local 
rates by an adverse legal decision, and 
when that decision was given the Univer- 
sity of Oxford yielded the point quietly. 
So far, therefore, as the position of 
residents in the Universities was con- 
cerned, he admitted that it had materi- 
ally changed since the passing of the 
Reform Act of 1832; for, whereas they 
paid no local taxation whatever at that 
time, they did contribute to such taxa- 
tion now. And here he might observe, 
with regard to the clause which had 
been put upon the Paper by the hon. 
and learned Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Healy), that he thought the word 
‘students’? was extremely ambiguous. 
He presumed the hon. and learned 
Member did not mean to include every- 
one resident in the Halls of Colleges, as 
that would in many cases embrace the 
College servants ; and he could point to 
a case within his own knowledge, where 
the occupant of the porter’s lodge lived 
out of the College, and, if he were 
registered as residing in the College as 
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al , he would be entitled to a vote 
as a lod in the College, and as a 
householder in the town. The word 
‘‘lodger,” again, was an objectionable 
word to employ in regard to a College, 
because every one of the College rooms 
in the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge was a separate tenement—that 
was to say, each room was a separate 
dwelling-house; and, consequently, if 
every person residing in one of those 
rooms was entitled to be registered, he 
would be registered not as—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN called the hon. 
Member to Order. He was now dis- 
cussing a clause that had been put on 
the Paper in the name of the hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy), whereas the Question before the 
Committee was the clause that had been 
moved bythe hon. Member for Kilkenny 
(Mr. Marum). 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS bowed to 
the ruling of the Chair. He would 
say, then, with regard to the general 
policy of the Question before the Com- 
mittee, he did not think, as a resident in 
Oxford, that it would be expedient to 
confer the franchise on the residents in 
the Colleges. He had no means of 
knowing what direction the views of 
those who might be so enfranchised 
would take, and whether the effect would 
be to give a preponderance to the Gon- 
servative or to the Liberal Party was a 
matter about which he did not care; but 
he thought the residents in the Universi- 
ties had quite sufficient to distract their 
attention already without the introduc- 
tion of so fruitful a theme of debate and 
diseord as the adoption of such a pro- 
even would necessarily bring. When, 
or example, the junior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) went 
down to advocate his peculiar views, or 
when Mr. Hyndman went to Oxford to 
develop the principles of Communism, 
the authorities of the Universities very 
justly and wisely forbade the young men 
in statu pupillari to attend the meetings 
they addressed. On such occasions the 
presence of individuals who advanced 
the peculiar views they were known to 
entertain produced a good deal of ex- 
citement, and the result was that the 
speakers were very apt to be mobbed. 
He did not think it desirable that these 
scenes should be encouraged, and was of 
opinion that the University authorities 
were perfectly right, and acted very 
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wisely, in checking the free access of the 
young men who were in statu pupillars, 
and preventing their attendance at 
popular political meetings. At the same 
time, if the Amendment were carried and 
the residents in Colleges were indiscrimi- 
nately admitted to the franchise in the 
way proposed, he did not see how the 
University authorities could be expected 
to prevent the undergraduates from at- 
tending all kinds of public meetings. 
If the proposal were confined to the 
graduates in the Universities, the num- 
ber of persons who would be enfran- 
chised at Oxford and Cambridge would 
be very small; but, at the same time, he 

rotested, on behalf of the two ancient 

niversities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
against the enfranchisement of the under- 
graduates and the permission that must 
be given to them, as a necessary con- 
sequence, to take part in all kinds of 
public meetings. 

Mr. SHIELD said, that, as the Repre- 
sentative of a University town and the 
Fellow of a College, he had no objection 
to his own enfranchisement; but he cer- 
tainly entertained a decided objection 
to the enfranchisement of the under- 
graduates generally. It was, he ad- 
mitted, quite true that only a small num- 
ber of undergraduates would be enfran- 
chised, but it must be remembered that 
if they were to repeal the 78th section of 
the Act of William the Fourth, although 
they would only confer votes on a few 
undergraduates they would be converting 
the whole body into an electioneering 
element; and his own experience had 
been sufficient to convince him that this 
would be a very undesirable proceeding. 
One of the reasons why he entertained a 
strong respect for the memory of the late 
Lord Beaconsfield and had always felt 
grateful to him was that he had brought 
about the General Election of 1880, at the 
end of a term, and therefore at a time 
when they were not troubled with the 
presence of the undergraduates during 
the electioneering proceedings in the 
University towns. He was quite con- 
vinced that in the interests of the Uni- 
versities it was very undesirable to bri 
the undergraduates into the politi 
arena. Personally, he was not glad that 
the Dublin students had acquired a dual 
vote; but the cases of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were very different from that of 
Dublin, as in latter University the 
residents were but a small and unimpor- 
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tant portion of the Dublin constituency, 
whereas in Oxford and Cambridge they 
would dominate the elections. On the 
whole, he thought that if the franchise 
were to be given to residents in the 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities, it 
would be much better not to confer it on 
the undergraduate class. 

Dr. CAMERON said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
had based his objection to the Amend- 
ment on the grounds that it would 
introduce the principle of double quali- 
fication, and also that it was not ap- 
plicable to the present Bill, inasmuch as 
the measure was not one which dealt 
with the question of the franchise. Now, 
as to the question of the double qualifi- 
cation, his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hackney (Mr. J. Stuart) had so effectu- 
ally disposed of that point, that he (Dr. 
Cameron) should not attempt to slay the 
slain. He would, however, point out 
that at the present moment persons who 
would not be otherwise qualified to 
vote in the towns in which they resided 
were already entitled, if they lived within 
the walls of the Universities of Scotland 
or Ireland, to vote as electors for those 
boroughs; whereas in England this was 
not the case. What he desired to point 
out was that it was the policy of these 
Registration Bills to rectify such ano- 
malies, and he had risen merely for the 
purpose of putting before the Committee 
a case in point. In the discussions that 
had taken place on registration matters 
in Scotland, it appeared that the joint 
occupiers of lodgings, who were entitled — 
to be put upon the Electoral Roll in 
England, were not entitled to be put 
upon the Roll in Scotland ; and this fact 
having been represented to the Govern- 
ment, the consequence was that a clause 
had been introduced into the Registra- 
tion of Voters (Scotland) Bill assimilating 
the law on this point in the two coun- 
tries. In that case, therefore, they had 
a precisely similar instance of dealing 
with the question of enfranehisement 
under a Registration Bill to the one now 
before the Committee. Moreover, a fur- 
ther illustration was to be found in the 
fact that the enfranchisement of joint 
lodgers in England originally took place 
under the Registration Bill of 1868. He 
thought these things showed that the 
objection urged by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General to the Amendment 
under discussion, on the ground that the 
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resent Bill was not an enfranchisement 

ill, was as futile as the objection with 
regard to the double qualification had 
already been shown to be, and that hon. 
Members opposite had particular reason 
to protest against any opposition on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
the acceptance of the Amendment on 
such grounds, especially when it was 
remembered that when the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate had put 
upon the Paper his enfranchising clause 
on the Registration of Voters (Scotland) 
Bill, he was asked by the hon. and 
learned Member for igsonghen (Mr. 
Healy) on what grounds he had pro- 
posed that clause, and had replied that 
he had introduced it for the purpose of 
assimilating the Scottish law with that 
of England; whereupon the hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) had asked the Solicitor General 
for Ireland (Mr. Walker) whether he 
would bring forward the same proposal 
in regard to Ireland, and the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland had 
replied that he would give the matter 
his favourable consideration. Upon these 
grounds, therefore, he (Dr. Cameron) 
should give his support to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
(Mr. Marum). 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had not the opportunity of taking part 
in the debate that had occurred the 
other night; and, therefore, he thought 
it right to say a few words on the pro- 
position now before the Committee. He 
admitted that there was some force in 
the observation of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General that the enfranchise- 
ment of the residents in the Universities 
was a question somewhat beyond the 
scope of a Registration Bill; but now 
that the matter had been brought before 
the Committee it was one on which 
their vote must be guided by the general 
feeling. For his own part, he should 
unhesitatingly give his vote for the pro- 

sal to extend to the students resident 
in the Universities of the city of Oxford 
and the borough of Cambridge the same 
aveeee as had been conferred on stu- 

ents resident in Trinity College, Dublin. 
The hon. Member who had recently 
spoken (Mr. Thorold Rogers) had pointed 
out the dangers which, in his opinion, 
would be created by allowing persons in 
statu pupillari to take part in elections 


either at Oxford or Cambridge; but the 
Dr. Cameron 
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hon. Member ought to have remembered 
that this was exactly what they were 
able to do at the present moment. There 
was nothing in the Statute 2 &3 Wii. IV. 
which prevented a student, either in the 
city of Oxford or the borough of Cam- 
bridge, from voting for the election of a 
Member of Parliament, so long as he 
occupied chambers or rooms that were 
independent of the Oolleges. The sec- 
tion of the Act which it was proposed to 
repeal provided— 

“That this Act shall not entitle any person 
to vote in an election of Members to serve in 
Parliament for the city of Oxford or the borough 
of Cambridge in t of the occupation of 
premises in any of the Colleges or 


They were all well aware that both in 
the city of Oxford and the borough of 
Cambridge there were a great many 
i in statu pupillari who resided in 
odgings, and who were just as much 
entitled to vote at any election of Mem- 
bers for those boroughs as any of the 
ordinary residents having the occupation 
or lodger franchise. It was, therefore, 
a mere bugbear to introduce the argu- 
ment with regard to these students being 
in statu pupillari, because there were 
numbers who as lodgers in the Univer- 
sity towns were already able to exercise 
the franchise. Besides, the Committee 
must remember that in the case of 
Trinity College, Dublin, the privilege 
that was now proposed to be extended 
to the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge had been actually tried for a long 
time, and the evils that had been urged 
against it had not been shown to exist. 
It had been said that the number of 
residents in the Dublin University pos- 
sessing the franchise was very small ; 
but he understood, in regard to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
that, of the total number, some hundreds 
were in lodgings outside the Colleges, 
the remainder being in residence inside. 
Consequently, it seemed to him that all 
the objections urged inst allowing 
the students to vote fell to the ground ; 
and he should certainly give his support 
to the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. J. 
Stuart), should this clause be rejected, 
if the hon. Gentleman carried into effect 
his promise to bring the matter before 
the Sam in another shape on the Re- 
port. On these grounds, and believing 
it to be desirable that the Universities 
in England and Ireland should be placed 


upon the same footing, and seeing also 
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that Her Majesty’s Government had 
changed their front in regard to the 
matter since it was last before the 
House, he should unhesitatingly give 
his support to the Amendment. 

Mr. BRYOE said, he wished to say 
only a word or two on this subject. He 
desired to remove any apprehension that 
might exist in the minds of the Com- 
mittee with regard to an undue extension 
of the franchise to the undergraduates of 
the University of Oxford, by pointing 
out that in the case of that University 
the custom was for the students to reside 
in the College rooms during the earlier 
part of their time, and to go out into 
lodgings in the town afterwards. Very 
few, therefore, would be above 21 years 
of age at the time when, in respect of 
the occupation of College rooms, they 
could acquire a vote; and those who 
were living in lodgings during the last 
year of their University residence 
might, under the present law, enjoy 
the franchise for the borough, so 
that the adoption of the clause would 
make little or no difference with re- 
gard to the Oxford undergraduates. 
He could say, however, that it would 
be very unwelcome to the University 
authorities if the right to exercise the 
franchise were to be extended to students 
who were in statu pupillari, or, at any 
rate, to such of them as had not taken 
even the degree of B.A. [Mr. Hzaty: 
How about Dublin?}] He was only now 
referring to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; but he thought that 
exactly the same rules ought to be ap- 
plied to Dublin ; and he was of opinion 
that if the clause were passed, and the 
franchise were thereby extended to those 
who were in statu pupillari, that House 
would have strong representations from 
the University authorities against in- 
troducing undergraduates into the poli- 
tical contests of the borough, represen- 
tations to which the House would do 
well to listen. He should be ready to 
give his support to the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. J. Stuart) if, in case 
of this clause not receiving the assent of 
the Committee, he were to bring up on 
the Report a clause limiting the opera- 
tion of the proposal in the manner he 
had stated—that was to say, allowing 
graduates, but not undergraduates, to 
vote in respect of College rooms. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewyry James) said, his hon. Friend who 
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had just spoken, and several other hon. 
Members, had expressed their desire to 
minimize the effect of the clause now 
under discussion. It would seem that 
they rded the clause as an evil, or 
they would hardly desire to minimize its 
operation. There was one point he 
desired to put before the Committee in 
connection with this subject, and that 
was that it was now proposed to give 
the students of the Universities gene- 
rally votes for the election of Members 
of Parliament, while it was not pro 
to give them municipal votes. ey 
were prevented by statute from voting at 
municipal elections, and yet it was pro- 
posed that they should have the Parlia- 
mentary vote conferred upon them, and 
this, too, under circumstances that were 
not relevant to the seope of the Bill b 
which it was to be done, and which, it 
had been argued, would be detrimental 
to the interests of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The matter 
was, however, fully before the Commit- 
tee; and although Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment regarded it as one of very 
great importance, they proposed, at the 
same time, to leave it as one upon which 
the Committee could exercise its own 
judgment. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause read a second time accordingly, 
and added to the Bill. 


Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he had 
now to move the insertion of a clause 
providing that medical or surgical assist- 
ance, or the giving of medicine, should 
not be deemed to constitute parochial 
relief within the meaning of the Repre- 
sentation of the People Acts. In doing 
so, he hoped he should not be told that 
this proposal was outside the scope of a 
Registration Bill, especially when he 
referred to the fact that what was asked 
by the clause had already been acceded 
to in the case of Ireland. He might, 
however, be told that the two cases were 
widely different, and he was prepared 
to admit that medical relief in Ireland 
stood on a somewhat different footing 
from that which it occupied in this 
country. He was well aware that it 
had been a question open to a certain 
amount of doubt, whether medical relief, 
under the Acts relating to this subject in 
Ireland, did, in reality, constitute paro- 
chial or Poor Law relief within the 
meaning of the law; and that in Ireland 
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the people did not look to the peveeee 
of necessities of that kind, in the shape 
of public medical relief, as constituting 
a disqualification for the exercise of the 
voting franchise. He was quite free to 
admit the eral principle that the 
acceptance of Poor Law relief, by which 
the individual accepting it lived at the 
expense of the public, ought to be a dis- 
qualification for the exercise of the fran- 
chise, and he did not deny that medical 
relief was, both in law and in fact, Poor 
Law relief. But there were several 
considerations which had led him to 
think that, in the case of the adminis- 
tration of medical relief, the Committee 
would be justified in making the excep- 
tion for which he asked, considerations 
which he ventured to urge before the 
Committee as involving reasons why the 
argument as to medical relief, which no 
longer applied to the Poor Law in Ire- 
land, should, therefore, in this country 
continue to be employed for the purpose 
of maintaining the existing disqualifica- 
tion for the exercise of the franchise. 
The first of these considerations was a 
practical one, and, in putting it before 
the Committee, he asked them to bear 
in mind that this question related almost 
exclusively to the country districts, in 
which a very large number of people 
would be enfranchised. The practical 
consideration which influenced his mind 
in reference to this matter was, that in 
many instances the labouring people 
could not conveniently obtain the ser- 
vices of any other doctor than the parish 
doctor ; while, in some instances, owing 
to the distances which separated them 
from the residences of other medical 

ractitioners, it was actually impossible 
or them to obtain the assistance of any 
but the parish doctor. Of course, it 
might be said that those who were thus 
compelled to avail themselves of the 
services of the parish doctor might pay 
him for the medicine and attendance 
they obtained ; but he thought the Com- 
mittee would agree with him in saying 
that it would be asking too much of 
human nature to expect that when, as in 
these cases, a man availed himself of the 
services of the parish doctor, he would 
volunteer to pay him for those services. 
The second consideration which had in- 
fluenced his mind in bringing forward 
this proposal was the circumstance that 
in fact and in truth medical relief of a 
parochial character was not regarded in 
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the same light as other kinds of Poor 
Law relief. As a matter of fact, it did 
not destroy, and he might say it did not 
even impair, the independence of the 
person to whom it was administered ; for 
if he were a man living and supporti 

his family by his ownlabour, he did not 
regard the acceptance of medical relief 
as in any way interfering with his own 
independence. It was, he felt confident, 
a general rule that medical relief was 
not regarded by anybody living in the 
country districts as coming within the 
same category as other forms of Poor 
Law relief. But there was a further 
consideration which he desired to put 
forward, and it was this—that a vast 
number of persons would be disqualified 
from the exercise of the electoral fran- 
chise which Parliament was about to 
confer upon them if the existing dis- 
qualification were maintained. He was 
certain that a large proportion of those 
who were about to be admitted to the 
franchise were totally unaware of the 
fact that the acceptance of medical 
relief was an electoral disqualification. 
There were many in the rural districts 
who might obtain a bottle of medicine, 
or whose wives might be attended in 
their confinements by the parish doctor, 
or who might call him in to mend the 
broken arm of a child, or to perform 
some service of a like character, who 
would do so without being in the slightest 
degree aware that in thus receiving the 
services of the parish doctor they were 
doing what would have the effect of dis- 
qualifying them from the exercise of the 
Parliamentary franchise. He did not 
speak without having had some experi- 
ence in reference to this qusstion; for 
the borough he had the honour to re- 
present (Christchurch) contained a large 
agricultural district, in which what he 
had just stated had been the effect of the 
existing law within his own knowledge, 
so that many men who would otherwise 
have been entitled to the franchise had, 
without being at all aware of the legal 
consequences following the receipt of 
medical parochial relief, been disqualified 
from giving their votes. He hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would see their 
way to the acceptance of his Amend- 
ment, and he would only add that he 
trusted his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General would not tell him it 
was not a proper Amendment to bring 
forward on a Registration Bill; because, 
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unless he was very much mistaken, it 
had been copied, mutatis mutandis, from 
the Amendment that had been intro- 
duced that Session into the Registration 
of Voters (Ireland) Bill. He begged, 
therefore, to move the clause which 
stood in his name. 

New Clause :— 

(Medical or surgical attendance not to con- 

stitute parochial relief.) 

“ Medical or surgical assistance, or the giving 
of medicine, shall not be deemed to constitute 
aera relief within the meaning of the 

presentation of the People Acts,”’—(Ar, 
Horace Davey,) 

—brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewry James) said, he wished to ex- 
press his view, in the strongest possible 
manner, against this clause Solagy read a 
second time. He objected to it on this 
ground—in the first place, this was not 
a Bill on which to introduce a matter of 
' this kind; and, secondly, it was a most 
objectionable clause. The clause raised 
questions of franchise, and was therefore 
altogether irrelevant to this measure, 
whieh was a Registration Bill. It was 
no argument to say that if they could 
introduce this clause it should be intro- 
duced. The tendency of such a clause 
would be to induce persons to pauperize 
themselves, to give up independence, 
and to seek that relief from the rates 
which they ought to obtain from friendly 
societies, or out of their own pockets. 
He did ask the Committee not to pro- 
ceed with this clause. If they did, they 
would have a number of other matters 
of a like character introduced, and they 
would have a state of things happen 
which had been predicted by the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. 
Stanhope). This Bill was not strong 
enough to bear the introduction of all 
these foreign matters. He hoped the 
Committee would allow them to proceed 
with the work of registration. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE hoped the Com- 
mittee would follow the advice of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General. This matter had been 
fully discussed when the Representation 
of the People Bill was under discussion, 
and, after due consideration, it was 
decided not to interfere with the dis- 
qualification which existed. It was a 
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franchise question, and, having been 
dealt with in the Franchise Bill, they 
were now asked to re-open the matter 
on a Bill which was not a Franchise 
Bill, but one purely of registration. He 
hoped the Committee would not assent 
to this, and that they might be allowed 
to proceed with the work before them. 

m H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he was sorry he could not agree with 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire(Mr, E. Stanhope). He 
thought the clause was quite relevant 
to the Bill before them ; for it dealt not 
with the conferring of the franchise on 
anyone, but to certain conditions which 
should not lead to a man being struck 
off by the Revising Barrister. He had 
observed some very hard cases, in which 
the wife and children of a man had ob- 
tained medical relief, unknown to him, 
and he had been struck off the Register. 
If a child got hurt in the hayfield, for 
instance, and the mother took it to the 
parish infirmary for medical relief, the 
father would be liable to be struck off. 
He hoped his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Davey) would press the clause to 
a division. 

Mr. CAUSTON hoped that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General would see that there was some 
force in the proposition which had been 
made to the Committee that day, and if he 
could not consent to insert the clause 
which was now before them, that he would 
consent to a provision that the Relieving 
Officer should warn applicants of the 
consequences of accepting medical re- 
lief. He thought that some provision 
should be inserted in the Bill which 
would prevent a man being pauperized 
by the fact that he accepted medical 
relief, under stress of circumstances, for 
some member of his family. 

Sin JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
many people did not regard medical 
relief as a matter of charity; and, for 
his part, he failed to see why medical 
relief should not be accepted asa matter 
of course. He did not see anything 
more disgraceful, or of a more pauper- 
izing character, in a man accepting 
medical relief for a sick child, than in 
accepting a grant for the education of 
his children who were perfectly healthy. 
He could not see why a man should be 
made a pauper because his child took a 
dose of Epsom salts at the expense of 
the parish, when his neighbour, who 
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had raised a large family, cost the parish 
£10 a-year for the education of them. 
The retention of the disqualification in 
regard to medical relief he regarded as 
the height of Parliamentary hypocrisy. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
was exceedingly glad this question had 
been raised. In rural districts pauper- 
ization for the acceptance of Fnedical 
relief would have the effect of disfran- 
chising a very large number of honest 
le. Parliament had wisely pro- 
vided that the receipt of free educa- 
tion for one’s children should not be an 
act of pauperism, and the receipt of 
medical assistance should be similarly 
treated. The hon. Member for Colches- 
ter (Mr. Causton) had suggested that 
the applicants for medical relief should 
be told what would be the result of 
their accepting it; but, in his opinion, 
that would be adding to the cruelty of 
the disqualification, because it would 
ut a woman in search of medical relief 
ace to face with the alternative of re- 
fusing medicine for her sick child, or 
sacrificing her husband’s vote. He 
hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General would take a broad 
view of this matter—he would say a 
common-sense view of the matter. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope) had said that the question was 
not germane to the measure before 
the House; but hon. Members opposite 
did not hold that opinion last night, 
when they pressed a question which 
was in no way germane to the question 
before the House to an issue. He con- 
sidered that the clause was germane to 
the Bill. As the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
had pointed out, it was not a matter of 
conferring the franchise, but of decid- 
ing what people should not be disfran- 
chised. He hoped that the poor people 
of the rural districts would not be de- 
prived of their votes. In the small 
towns the people had their hospitals to 
go to; but this was not so in rural dis- 
tricts. It would be a farce to give these 
poor people the franchise on the one 
hand, and to disfranchise them in con- 
sequence of their poverty on the other. 
Mr. PELL said, he could add no- 
thing to the argument of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral as to this not being the place to 
move such a clause; but he opposed it 
on behalf of the Friendly Societies of 
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England. If the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Christchurch 
(Mr. Davey) had a real acquaintance 
with the true interests of the humble 
orders of the people he would not have 
moved that clause. It was to be feared 
that its adoption would have the effect 
of discouraging the establishment or 
extension of sound Friendly Societies. 
In some districts the acceptance of 
parochial relief was very prevalent 
among persons who were able to pay 
for such assistance if they joined a 
Friendly Society ; and representations 
had been made, over and over again, 
by managers of certain of the largest 
institutions of that description to Boards 
of Guardians, asking them to cease to 
exercise, by means of that form of 
parochial relief, a demoralizing influ- 
ence among the people, so as to give 
those Societies a chance of rendering 
the people independent. There were, 
of course, certain Friendly Societies of 
the most vicious description, which would 
not allow a man any funds at all until 
he had made a most desperate effort to 
obtain from the Guardians medical re- 
lief; and although, happily, they were 
few in number, they would be en- 
couraged by the passing of a clause 
such as this. He lived in a rural 
district—a very poor district. Ten or 
15 years ago every eleventh person 
was a pauper; but now only one in 61 
were paupers. The cases of medical 
relief in former times were innumer- 
able; but, owing to the action of the 
Guardians, during the last three years 
there had only been two cases of medi- 
cal relief. He assured the hon. and 
learned Member that if he had more 
acquaintance with the poor people he 
would never have moved such a clause 
as this. 

Mr. PICTON said, they were all 
agreed that pauperism should disqualify 
from voting; but he contended that the 
receipt of medical relief did not make a 
pauper of aman. The receipt of ele- 
mentary education did not de so. He 
held that actual pauperism only existed 
when a man, so to speak, surrendered 
in the battle of life, and made himself a 
burden, temporarily or permanently, to 
his neighbours. Whatever tended to 
that state pauperized, and, he — 
agreed, should disenable a man from 
exercising the franchise; but he sub- 
mitted that any other form of relief 
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emergency an erve his self-reliance 
and Gitetaesbonahe not to be allowed 
to remove a man from the list of voters. 
There were a + many e who 
obtained Sut thom it na ent So- 
cieties, and they were not disfranchised ; 
but the poor — who were obliged 
once in a way to have recourse to paro- 
chial medical relief, who had no friends, 
and who might happen to be entirely 
outside the circle in which private 
benevolence administered such aid to 
others of their class, were to be struck 
off the list of voters. He did not think 
that this was a proper state of things, 
and especially when they considered 
how very hard the struggle of life was 
for millions of people. The man who 
was only receiving from 10s. to lis. 
a-week, and broke his arm, or had his 
family down with measles, was abso- 
lutely unable to provide medical relief ; 
and yet, perhaps, he was making a most 
heroic struggle to keep himself off the 
rates generally. He hoped the Uom- 
mittee would listen to the arguments 
which had been used in support of this 
Amendment. 

Mr. J. R. HOLLOND said, that 
the difference between free education 
and medical relief was that, as a matter 
of fact, the former did not tend to 
pauperize, while the latter, as every- 
body who was well acquainted with 
the administration of the Poor Law 
system knew, was often the first step 
towards pauperism. If they once com- 
menced to make subtle distinctions 
between medical relief and other forms 
of parochial relief, they would be led 
into all sorts of difficulties; and they 
would run great risk of breaking down 
the great principle under which the 
receipt of relief from the rates was 
held to be a disqualification for the 
exercise of the franchise. For his part, 
he thought it was extremely important 
that that principle should be main- 
tained ; and though there might be 
hard cases under the rule, yet if they 
once began to legislate on hard cases 
they would find they had the proverbial 
bad law. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought it 
was inexpedient for them to enter into 
the discussion of the question on the 
present Bill. When he served on the 
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Select Committee, he understood the 
measure was merely one to provide for 
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the registration of those persons who 
were already enfranchised, and he 
— they ought to confine it to that 
object. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART said, that, 
having had a pretty intimate acquaint- 
ance with the circumstances of the la- 
bouring classes and their difficulties and 
trials, he could state that the principal 
causes of sickness amongst them were 
hard work, exposure to weather, and 
damp, uuhealthy dwellings. It was the 
most industrious who suffered most from 
the two first causes, and those whose 
fault it was that their labourers were 
ill-housed were responsible for the last. 
It would be a monstrous injustice to 
disfranchise labourers who had been 
compelled to accept medical relief owing 
to either of these causes. If, therefore, 
the hon. and learned Member for Christ- 
church (Mr Horace Davey) went to a 
division he should vote with him. 

Mr. Atperman COTTON said, there 
was nothing fell more hardly on the 
poor man than illness, which was a 
calamity and not a fault, and the medi- 
cal bill; and in many cases, no matter 
how hard he worked, it became neces- 
sary that he should obtain medical 
relief. He hoped the Government 
would not take the vote away from 
the poor man because he happened to 
be afflicted. To do so would be one 
of the greatest injustices which could 
be imposed. In the interests of the 
poor man he trusted the Committee 
would accept the clause. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 102; 
Noes 170: Majority 68.—(Div. List, 
No. 158.) 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Jo-morrow. 





PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—ORDER OF PUBLIC BUSINESS, 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it had 
been intended to proceed with the Army 
Estimates to-morrow ; but it was so im- 
portant to get on with the Registration 
of Voters (England) Bill, that if they 
could conveniently arrange for breaking 
off the Army Estimates at a reasonable 
hour—say not later than 11 o’clock— 
they should be very glad to get the 
residue of the evening for that Bill, as 
time was very important. 
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ptr see ome “ eee 
said, this proposition wo re a 
little further consideration on tae part 
of the Opposition. They thought it 
would be n that the question 
discussed last night, on registration ex- 
penses, should be pursued at a further 
stage of the Bill. If the Committee 
were finished to-morrow, he presumed 
the Report could be taken on Friday. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that that 
would have to be considered to-morrow; 
he could not say anything now. 

Sm MASSEY LOPES gave Notice 
that, in consequence of the very strong 
expression of opinion manifested last 
night with reference to the question 
mentioned by his right hon. Friend (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) he should move 
that the Bill be re-committed. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : 
Supposing the Bill before the House to- 
day gets throughCommittee to-morrow, 
will the Report of it on Friday be the 
first Order ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was of 
great consequence that the Bill should 
be got through as early as possible. 
However, he could not give a definite 
answer in the absence of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General ; 
but he was disposed to think that that 
course would be adopted. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he should like 
some information as to when the next 
stage of the Registration of Voters 
(Ireland) Bill would be taken. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I believe the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who is in 
charge of the Bill has just left the 
House. 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to ask 
whether the Report of the Bill will be 
taken on Friday first ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will answer 
that Question to-morrow. 

Mr. PARNELL: Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will say upon what 
stage of the Bill the Government pro- 
pose to move its re-committal in respect 
to the new clause about registration ex- 

enses ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: At the 
conclusion of the Report. 

Mx. PARNELL: Can it not be put 
down in the beginning of the Motion for 
Report ? 

m CHARLES W. DILKE: Either 
at the end of the Report, or on the third 
reading. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. GIBSON : As it is quite obvious, 
from the narrow division of last night, 
that this is a matter upon which there 
is likely to be very considerable dis- 
cussion, and also as many hon. Members 
would be anxious to take part in the 
discussion, I should therefore like to 
know what arrangements will be pro- 
posed ? It would be very inconvenient 
to many of them if the matter was post- 
poned from the beginning, which is a 
period which will be known to the final 
stage of the Bill, which isa period which 
cannot easily be fixed. 

Sir CH ES W. DILKE: Does 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite seriously urge that, in the 
present period of extreme pressure upon 
the Government, we should have four 
debates and four divisions upon the 
same subject ? 

Mr. GIBSON: I only ask for some 
definite information on the subject, 
which is one of importance. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: We 
have already had two debates and two 
divisions, and now we are threatened 
with another, by the Motion of which 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Massey 
Lopes) has just given Notice. 

Mr. GIBSON: Very possibly. 

Mr. PARNELL: As I suppose, from 
the very narrow division which was 
taken last night, it is evident that this 
question will be raised again, I presume 
it will be equally competent for me to 
raise the same question in regard to the 
Irish Bill, in reference to which matter 
I may say we defeated the Government, 
in the same way as the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Massey Lopes) proposes to raise it 
on the English Bill. I suppose that it 
will be arranged for a single discussion 
to be taken, either on the Trish or the 
English Bill, and so settle the ques- 
tion. (Sir Cuartes W. Dirxe: Hear, 
hear!] But it would be desirable for 
the Irish Members to know whether the 
Irish Bill or the English Bill is to be 
taken first? It will be also desirable to 
know what will be the order of proce- 
dure in regard to the Motion for the re- 
committal of the Bill; because it will be 
on the Question “‘ that Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” after the Motion 
for the re-committal of the Bill, that I 
am advised that the Irish question will 
have to be raised ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is manifest 
that Notices of Motion of great import- 

















Salmon Fishers 
ance having been given in to-day, I have 
no option but to say that I have to con- 
sider them, and will give an answer to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Gibson) as to the proeedure on these 
Bills when the House meets to-morrow. 


MOTION. 


——¢——— 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE (CON- 
SOLIDATION) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Hanpcasrtre, Bill to con- 
solidate the Law relating to the Representation 
of the People of England, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Harpcastiz and Sir ALBxanpDER 


Gorpon. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 160.) 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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Thursday, 7th May, 1885. 





MINUTES.]—Pvsuic Buis—First Reading— 
Submarine Telegraph Cables * (104); Burial 
Boards (Contested Elections) * (106). 

Second Reading—Elementary Education Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (Birmingham, 
&e.) * (80); Elementary Education vi- 
sional Order Confirmation (London) * (79); 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders (Public Health Act) (No. 2) * (83) ; 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional 


Orders (LabourersAct) (No. 3) * (84) ; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 2)* 
(89) ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Poor Law) (No. 5) * (90) ; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 6) * (94); 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor 
Law) (No. 7) *(91); Industrial Schools (Ire- 
land)* (95); Friendly Societies Act (1875) 
Amendment (77), negatived. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—INSURREC- 
TION IN THE NORTH-WEST 
TERRITORY.—QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that he wished to ask the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the information respecting the 
two engagements which were reported 
in the papers was accurate; and, whe- 
ther the noble Earl was in. a position to 
give the House any further information 
as to what had taken place in Canada 
between the insurgents and the Colonial 
troops ? 
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Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
shall be happy to lay before your Lord- 
ships the information which I have re- 
ceived. One telegram is from the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, the Governor 
General, in these words, received at the 
Colonial Office, 2.25 a.m. May 7 :— 

“ Colonel Otter has fought successful 

ment with Indians west of Battleford. Mid- 
dleton resumes advance against Riel to- 
morrow. 
Another telegram, which has been ad- 
dressed by Sir John Macdonald to Sir 
Charles Tupper, has been communicated 
to me, and it gives rather fuller de- 
tails— 


‘Ottawa, May 7, 1885.—Otter's command 
attacked Poundmaker on Sunday, and. de- 
molished his camp. Our losses eight kill 
16 wounded. Indian loss, fully 100 killed an 
wounded.” 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cnarr- 
MAN of Oommitrexs) said, he would like 
to know what all that was going on was 
about; and whether the Indians, who 
were contending for something, deserved 
relief or not? He thought that many 
persons were totally ignorant of the 
cause of the rebellion. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: The Govern- 
ment of Canada is responsible for the 
internal administration of its own affairs, 
and the question of the relations be- 
tween the Government of Canada and 
the Indian tribes is not one which has 
come, or can come, before the Colonial 
Office, except, of course, in the exceed- 
ingly inpedbatie event of the Canadian 
Government not being able to deal with 
the insurrection by means of its own re- 
sources. The question, therefore, is not 
one on which I can give any authorita- 
tive information; but, if I may give 
such information as I have received, I 
believe that the Canadian Government 
themselves are very much in the same 
perplexity as the noble Earl at the Table 
as to what the real causes of this move- . 
ment are. 


SALMON FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)— 
LEGISLATION.—QUESTION, 

Tae Marquess or HUNTLY asked, 
When the Report and the recommenda- 
tions of the Scotch Fishery Board on 
Salmon Rivers and Fisheries would be 
presented to Parliament ; and, whether, 
considering the demand and necessity 
for legislation, the Government intended 
to introduce a Bill dealing with the sub- 
ject ? 
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Tue Eaant or DALHOUSIE, in reply, 
said, the Report of the Scotch Fishery 
Board was presented last year on the 
25th of July, and probably this year it 
would be presented about the same time, 
or possibly a little sooner. It was the 
intention of the Government to introduce 
a Bill dealing with the matter. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Greville.) 


(No. 77.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorp GREVILLE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, its object was to prevent the exist- 
ence of bogus and swindling Friendly 
Societies, which at the present time 
many people were induced to join under 
the misapprehension that because a 
Society was stated to be “ registered 
under the Act of Parliament” it must 
be a sound and honest one. The Bill 
would not be retrospective, but would 
apply to all Friendly Societies to be 
henceforward formed ; and he thought 
that in proportion as those Societies 
were made sound undertakings they 
would inspire confidence among the 
working classes, who would be thereby 
encouraged in habits of thrift, and in- 
duced to invest their savings. He had 
received letters from working men ex- 
pressing a hope that the law would be 
amended as this Bill proposed; and the 
Rev. Canon Blackley, who had very 
great experience on this subject, wrote— 

“T hope and trust that this Bill may pass 
into law; I think it most highly desirable in 
order to protect the interests of those young 
men who may desire to join Friendly Societies.”’ 
The object of the Bill was to amend the 
Act of 1875 with regard to the registra- 
' tion of these Societies. There were at 
present two kinds of Societies, those 
registered and those not registered ; 
but under his Bill it would be requisite 
for those who formed a Society to obtain 
an actuarial certificate as to the tables 
of contributions and subscriptions and 
the rates of payments for relief before 
they were admitted to registration. If 


the Bill passed into law he thought it 
probable that many of the Societies 
against whom it was directed would 
become affiliated with the great Societies 
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—such as the Foresters, the Odd Fel- 
lows, the Shepherds, &c.—some of which 
had over 500,000 members. He thought 
the Bill would be welcomed by the 
thoughtful and prudent working men of 
the country, who would look to their 
Lordships’ House with feelings of gra- 
titude for introducing a measure which 
would greatly conduce to their comfort 
and prosperity. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Greville.) 


Lorpv THURLOW said, he was sorry 
he was not able, on the part of the 
Treasury, to supportthe Bill. Hethought 
the House would appreciate the motive 
of the noble Lord in bringing it forward. 
The object aimed at was undoubtedly a 
most excellent one. It was the diminu- 
tion of insolvency among Friendly So- 
cieties, which, it was stated—he did not 
know with how much accuracy—was 
assuming considerable and increasing 
proportions. There could be no ques- 
tion of greater importance, because 
nearly every working man in the country 
was connected with them in some form 
or other. But, at the same time, this 
was a question on which legislation 
ought not to be rashly and inopportunely 
pressed forward. The Act of 1875, 
which the noble Lord sought to amend, 
was very carefully drawn and considered, 
and was the result of, and embodied, 
most, if not all, the recommendations of 
more than one Select Committee which 
considered the subject. The Treasury 
had recently considered the subject with 
great care, and with the assistance of 
those most entitled to speak with autho- 
rity on the matter—namely, the Chief 
Registrar and Actuary of Friendly Socie- 
ties—and both those gentlemenconcurred 
that to take the step contemplated by the 
noble Lord’s Bill would be to take a 
retrograde step, and to return to the 
course which was abandoned in the Bill 
of 1875. It would practically re-enact 
Section 13 of the Act of 1846, which, in 
like manner, made the certificate of an 
actuary the absolute condition of regis- 
tration. The Act of 1846 was repealed 
four years after it was passed, as ex- 
perience showed that it drove the Socie- 
ties from seeking registration. Im- 
mediately before the Act of 1846, 2,101 
Societies applied for registration, and of 
them 1,683 were admitted ; but during 
the two years iramediately following that 
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Act 1,780 Societies sought registration, 


and only 423 were actually enrolled. 
This falling off was, aceording to the 
high authority of Mr. Tidd Pratt, en- 
tirely owing to that Act, which, it would 
be seen, had had a decidedly deterrent 
effect. The Chief Registrar opposed the 
Bill, because it would practically have 
the effect of undoing what had now been 
going on very satisfactorily since the 
passage of the last Act in 1875. Com- 
pulsory actuarial certificates did notinsure 
the safety of Societies, but rather created 
a false sense of security, and the only 
effect of the Bill would be to reduce 
registration to a minimum. The existing 
Act was sometimes considered a weak 
one ; but it was really a stringent one. 
The result of the Bill would be to throw 
on the State the moral responsibility for 
the well-being and solvency of these 
countless Societies ; while, as a matter of 
fact, the provisions of the existing law 
as to making Valuation Returns to the 
Registrar practically achieved the object 
of the proposed measure. Under the 
circumstances, he ventured to assure their 
Lordships that this was not a question to 
be hastily or rashly approached by Par- 
liament without much further evidence 
of the desirability of amending the Act 
of 1875. Probably their Lordships 
would concur in the view taken by the 
Treasury, that it would be unwise to 
attempt new legislation on this subject 
except after due consideration by a Com- 
mittee of equal weight to the one on 
whose recommendations the existing law 
was mainly based. He therefore ven- 
tured to appeal to the noble Lord not to 
press the second reading of the Bill. 
Tse Bisuor or CARLISLE said, he 
had had the privilege of knowing Mr. 
Tidd Pratt very well, and it was a 
curious circumstance that that gentle- 
man had once pointed out to him the 
very blot which the noble Lord’s Bill 
was intended to cure. He said there 
werealargenumberof Societies through- 
out the country supposed to be perfectly 
sound, and which were joined because 
they were registered ; but which were, 
in reality, perfectly unsound, and he 
also said the fact of registration was no 
guarantee of the soundness of a Society. 
This Bill was intended to cure that de- 
fect, and to give some real guarantee 
that a Society, when registered, was a 
sound and well-constructed Society. 


That purpose was a very important one; 
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and he rejoiced to hear that it would be 
taken into careful consideration by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that the 
pu of this Bill would therefore 
probably, somehow or other, be carried 
into effect. 

Lorp NORTON submitted that with- 
out a proper certificate of the tables 
there was no guarantee for the sound- 
ness of these Friendly Societies, many 
of which were admittedly unsound. 
Registration became a snare and a 
delusion to the people in the most 
essential concerns of thrift and savings. 
Without a guarantee of scientific caleu- 
lation there was no use of registration 
at all, and it was simply a publication 
of names, not worth the cost of a Regis- 
trar. He suggested that if the Bill were 
rejected the subject should be referred 
to a Committee of Inquiry. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
had not looked very closely into the 
Bill; but the subject was a most im- 
portant one. There was great force in 
the proposal of his noble Friend who 
had just sat down, that the Government 
should assent to its being referred to a 
Committee of Inquiry, as it was a mat- 
ter on which there was a very serious 
and real grievance. A large number of 
the Societies which it would affect were 
insolvent, and yet poor subscribers were 
induced to join them. He failed, how- 
ever, to see why the Bill was to be 
thrown out. 


On Question ? Their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 32; Not-Contents 33: Ma- 
jority 1. 

Resolved in the negative. 


TURKEY—THE BOSPHORUS AND DAR- 
DANELLES—CONVENTION OF PARIS, 
1856, AND TREATY OF BERLIN, 1878. 

ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Lorp STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL: My Lords, I rise to move an 
humble Address to the Crown for the 
Protocols or Treaties which regulate the 
authority of the Sublime Porte to admit 
foreign ships of war into the Darda- 
nelles. It is hardly necessary to refer to 
the circumstances which suggest a Mo- 
tion of ape hp sags In every society, 

oung or old, grave or gay, political or 
ar they line sani —_ men- 
tioned. It is true that on Monday last 
a new fact entered the discussion. [ 
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deferred, in uence, the Motion on | the contrary, embodies and repeats them. 
that day, and would have willingly post- | As regardsthat point, the Treaty has been 


pret it altogether, unless reflection 
convinced me that the official state- 
ment, although calculated to diminish, 
ought not to remove the public appre- 
hension as to differences with Russia. 
Before sitting down, I may offer some- 
thing in defence of that opinion. But 
it is first desirable to touch on the Con- 
ventions which explain the power of the 
Sultan in the matter now before us. 
My Lords, the Press at home and on the 
Continent is full of ambiguity regarding 
them, which can only be corrected by 
the documents I ask for united in a 
single view, and not dispersed in many 
volumes. We are always meeting state- 
ments that Germany or Austria, or some 
other Power, in the event of serious con- 
tingencies, wil] prohibit the Sublime 
Porte from admitting foreign ships of 
war into the Dardanelles. These state- 
ments are made with little reference to 
past occurrences, or past enactments on 
the subject. Journalists, in agitated 
times, are too much hurried to inves- 
tigate. I will submit what seems to me 
a faithful outline of the question. In 
the beginning of the century there were, 
no doubt, Conventions to restrain foreign 
ships of war from going into the waters 
of the Sultan when he wasat peace. Sofar 
back as 1809, it is certain, on the au- 
thority of Calvo, the great master of pub- 
lic law, that they existed. In a Treaty 
of 1841 they are referred to, in those of 
1856 they are repeated. But in 1871 
they underwent a grave modification. At 
that time, as a counterpoise to the 
arrangements by which Russia regained 
the power of cruising in the Black 
Sea, taken away after the Crimean 
War, the Sultan was permitted, even 
without hostilities beginning, to invite 
into the Bosphorus the armed ships 
of friendly Powers when he deemed 
it for bis own security to do so. The 
new authority was brought about by 
what was termed the Black Sea Con- 
ference in London. It has never been 
exerted; it has been absolutely latent 
during the burning questions of the 
Eastern Question, which have followed 
it. But such a fact, whether the result 
of chance, irresolution, or impolicy, 
leaves the power equally unquestioned. 
The Treaty of Berlin does nothing to 
correct the rules as left in 1871. It, on 
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recently and carefully examined under 
my direction. The whole matter, if I am 
not deceived, admits a summary expres- 
sion. According to the Law of Nations, 
it is open to any State to givea e 
over land or water it to the 
military or naval force of a belligerent. 
But as regards the Straits within the 
Ottoman Empire, the Law of Nations 
has been disturbed and superseded by 
Conventions. Those Conventions have 
again, in 1871, been modified and 
widened, The upshot is, that prohibi- 
tion falls not upon the Sultan, but on 
other Powers. No Power can despatch 
its Fleets without his sanction to the 
Dardanelles. But that sanction turns 
entirely on his judgment. His right 
over the waters on his territory is simi- 
lar to that of France upon the Seine, 
of Russia, on the Neva, of Portugal, 
upon the Tagus. If this interpretation 
is erroneous, the Papers I demand will 
bring the true one into notice. 
Whenever the collision, so frequently 
anticipated happens, the facility of ope- 
rating in the Black Sea is most important 
to this country. It is the only area in 
which Russia has ever been successfully 
encountered by Powers wishing to re- 
strain her. Since she became a formid- 
able member of the European system, 
there are but a few instances in which 
campaigns have been designed or or- 
ganized against her. They may be all 
enumerated in a moment, and the lesson 
is most apposite. The earliest was that 
of the Swedish Monarch Charles XII., 
which was directed from the North to 
the South East, and ended fatally, at 
least disastrously, for him and for his 
Kingdom, at the weil-known battle of 
Pultova. The next in order is that of 
the First Napoleon in 1812, of which 
the detail lives in the immortal pages of 
the Count de Segur. Advancing from 
the South to the North East, it culmi- 
nated in the fire of Moscow, and the 
destruction of the Army which retreated 
from it. The third was our own at- 
tempt to threaten Cronstadt, in the 
Baltic, under Sir Charles Napier. 
Your Lordships know—as those times 
come back with force upon us— 
that while it succeeded as a defensive 
measure, or blockade, it failed no less 
completely as an effort of invasion, The 
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Expedition to the shores of the Crimea | the 
was almost @ simultaneous one. It is 
the only ‘Expedition st Russia 
which has had a brilliant, although, in 
some degree, ephemeral result. The 
Black Sea was its necessarychannel. If 
the Black Sea is “— for her advantage, 
Russia is entitled, the history of the 
past, to deem reel invincible. It is 
of practical importance to explore with 
accuracy all the diplomatic grounds on 
which the Sultan may be asked to grant 
her an immunity from the only danger 
which experience has taught her to con- 
sider as a graveone. My Lords, there is 
but one modeof thinking to which the Ad- 
dress would be obnoxious, and which it is 
therefore indispensable to against. 
It is the mode of thinking which rejects 
the possibility of war with Russia and 
counts upon a satisfactory adjustment. 
The announcement of the Government 
has, of course, done something to en- 
courage that impression. The financial 
world has seized it with a natural, but 
yet, as it appears to me, unreasoning 
avidity. Let it be granted that the Go- 
vernment may smooth over the imme- 
diate questions on the Afghan Frontier. 
Let it be granted that arbitration may 

atch up the controversy between Sir 
Peter Lumsden and General Komaroff. 
But the movement on Herat which tends 
undoubtedly to war, on that point the 
voice of Professor Vambery is known to 
us, can scarcely be arrested so long as 
Russia has rare, immense, and previously 
unknown encouragements to prosecute 
it. It is worth while to glance at those 
encouragements before the Motion is 
rejected as an useless one. Those en- 
couragements reside not in the intrinsic 
force or unity or resolution of that Em- 
pire, great as they may be, but in the 
peculiar circumstances both of Europe 
and Great Britain. The Holy Alliance 
is in avowed, in flagrant lately-renovated 
vigour. Had it been working for two 
or three years we might derive a slender 
hope from its exhaustion and satiety. 
Like individuals nations may grow tired 
of oneanother. As things now stand, it 
is well known at St. Petersburg that 
Germany and Austria can offer no assist- 
ance to this country. There is no drag- 
chain upon Russia from that quarter. 
In the Crimean War it was not easy to 
obtain it. It is impossible at present. 
It is seen that France is bitterly opposed 
to us, or she would hardly have resented 
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irrecoverable until our Ministerial 

= has been oat dige’ It would be de de- 
void of memory, of ity, of prudence, 
unless it ine et 
some kind of reparation and security— 
after the series of transactions by which 
it has been diligently alienated. Those 
who know Constantinople — amongst 
whom I cannot reckon many Members 
of the Government — are aware that 
when the Embassies of Russia, Germany, 
and Austria are united, the British Em- 
bassy is pulled down to utter insignifi- 
cance. It may be that acting on this 
theory the Government have virtually 
closed it. The Earl of Dufferin has not 
been replaced. There is no Ambassador 
at present to attempt communication 
with the Sultan. If he excludes Great 
Britain from the Black Sea, Russia may 
attempt Herat with absolute impunity. 
If he admits Great Britain to the Black 
Sea, she is wholly unsupported in it. Do 
we forget how many nations were re- 
quired in the Crimea? It was only by 
the solemn union of this country, of 
France, Sardinia, and the Porte, with 
Austria in the rear as a benevolent 
spectator, that after countless toils and 
tragical vicissitudes Sebastopol was 
taken. But there is something else to 
urge on Russia to adventurous per- 
sistence. My Lords, it is that our 
foreign policy is still directed by the 
very agency, which led in 1870 to the 
concessions she obtained, which took 
away Sir Henry Layard from Con- 
stantinople, which did her work in Mon- 
tenegro, which organized, or tried to 
organize, an European Concert in her 
favour. In our day, the problem of di- 
plomacy, to put it in its essence, isa 
contention between London and St. 
Petersburg for influence at Berlin. Who 
does not see to which the palm belongs, 
to which it has inevitably fallen? But 
it is not only incapacity or isolation seen 
in Great Britain which urges Russia to 
activity and enterprize. Itis well known 
to her rulers that our Government are 
unavoidably affected by the conscious- 
ness of military failure. The same body 
which retired from South Africa because 
unable to redeem its pledges or hold its 
ground against barbarians, the same 
body which has failed egregiously to 
rescue General Gordon, the same body 
which is now disposed to give up Khar- 
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toum, would have to undertake a task 
too great for the abilities of the First 
ps ape with recent laurels to inspire, 
with tributary Sovereigns to back, with 
conquered nations to fight under him. 
If nothing, according to the proverb, 
is so successful as past triumph, 
nothing is so calamitous as recent and 
profound humiliation. But there is 
something else to paralyze the Go- 
vernnment and lead on Russia to the 
conflict. The movement on Herat 
can only be suspended or retarded, 
but never actually renounced, so long 
as Russia sees in Downing Street a First 
Minister—however subtle and ingenious 
—who encouraged the aggressive war 
of 1877, who opposed the Vote of Credit 
in 1878, who did not wish the Treaty of 
San Stefano to be attenuated to the 
Treaty of Berlin, who only the last 
autumn on the Ist of September, in his 
own name before his own electors, held 
up the keenest advocate of Russian 
despotism and of Russian conquest as 
the person to whom the British public 
ought to look for guidance and direction. 
So long as he remains, the temptation 
to advance we offer at St. Petersburg is 
wholly irresistible. It is imagined, 
feebly and erroneously, that a recent 
speech involves a metamorphosis which 
would no doubt be critically useful. In 
point of fact that speech blots out no 
passage of his conduct, since he invented 
the new faith in Russia as a civilizing 
Power to be followed. But if he under- 
went a moral revolution, a political con- 
vulsion—and he has traversed many— 
the old impression could not be imme- 
diately dispersed and superseded. The 
speech upon the Vote of Credit is a new 
encouragement to Russia, if only fol- 
lowed by concessions as it has been. It 
ete to Russia that his language may 

safely disregarded, whatever colour 
it assumes. My Lords, in spite of any 
language he may hold, and even more 
of any views he may arrive at, the Rus- 
sian leaders know that so long as he is 
our First Minister he shelters them 
from all the perils which might other- 
wise arrest them. So long as he re- 
mains it is impossible that the mass of 
European Powers should be arrayed 
against them. So long as he remains 
the Holy Alliance cannot be divided ; 
the German Empire cannot be success- 
fully appealed to; the Sublime Porte 
cannot be won back to common action 


Lord Stratheden and Campbell 
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with Great Britain. It must be also 
recollected by the statesmen at St. 
Petersburg that in the event of war 
Constantinople will be as much an object 
as Herat. When are they to reach 
Constantinople, so nearly grasped, so 
painfully relinquished, if not when the 
Western Powers are embroiled, and 
when the First Minister of Great Britain 
is unable to defend it without the sacri- 
fice of something more than his pro- 
fessions and his policy ? My Lords, that 
war with Russia is the consequence of 
retaining a First Minister who has, or 
only seems to have, an inclination to that 
Power does not stand on reason, pro- 
bability, or theory, although they would 
effectually uphold it. A sad and not 
remote example has betrayed it. It is 
seen by all who accurately measure that 
transaction that the imputed partiality 
of the late Earl of Aberdeen for Russia 
produced the war which led us on to 
the Crimea, and that had Viscount Pal- 
merston replaced him in 1853 the Danu- 
bian Principalities would not have been 
invaded. There is not wanting evidence 
to show that the Czar Nicholas was lured 
on to aggression by his dependence on 
the leniency and confidence with which 
the head of our Government apparently 
regarded him. The observation has been 
made a hundred times, but ought not to 
escape us when its conclusion is so vital. 
We do not come here to display ori- 
ginality at such a moment as the pre- 
sent. -The situation is a clear one. An 
arrangement demonstrably calculated to 
bring on war with Russia in spite of 
pledges the most solemn was made in 
1880. In 1885 for weeks that war has 
been impending. So long as the First 
Minister continues in his Office, so long 
as Russia keeps her eyes upon Herat, 
the cloud remains, although the storm 
has been retarded. But while the cloud 
remains the storm is always ready to 
descend upon us. Weare bound, there- 
fore to look forward to hostilities. Itis 
in the Black Sea alone we can pursue 
them with advantage. Until these Pro- 
tocols or Treaties are collected, it will 
be doubtful how far that zone of opera- 
tions is accessible. The research is in- 
significant, as I could easily convince 
the Government. As to the expense, it 
will not be considerable, and ought 
not to weigh with men who have pre- 
es a gulf which only millions can 
ridge over, 
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Turkey—The Bosphorus 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for Protocols or treaties b 
which the authority of the Sublime Porte to 
admit foreign ships of war into the Dardanelles 
is regulated.” — (The Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell.) 

Eart GRANVILLE: Although I am 
not aware I gave any exaggerated ex- 
pression with re; to any hope of 

eace, I am bound to say I do not share 
in the very gloomy views which the 
noble Lord has just expressed. He 
really reminds me of those who have 
enteredin to a certain place and are 
said to have left all hope behind them. 
I do not believe that war with Russia is 
perfectly unavoidable. I do not agree 
that if that war came we should wage it 
with every possible disadvantage against 
us, and with every advantage in eee 
of Russia. I deny that Her Majesty’s 
Government are conscious of constant 
military failures. I deny that it is 
certain Russia will go to Herat. I 
also deny—at least I disagree with—the 
sketch the noble Lord has given of Mr. 
Gladstone, which is one he gives from 
time to time from the seat he occupies 
in this House. On the other hand, I 
am confident my noble Friend was per- 
fectly accurate, so far as I followed him, 
in what he said of the Treaties to which 
he alluded. I believe he is quite right— 
and I shall be corrected by the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) if 
I am wrong—that the Berlin Treaty 
confirms the Treaties of 1856 and 1871. 
And I may mention as important that 
during the Conference at Berlin the 
noble Marquess declared, as is recorded 
in the Protocols with regard to the obli- 
gations concerning the closing of the 
Straits, that Her Majesty’s Government’s 
obligations were limited to the engage- 
ment to respect the independent judg- 
ment of the Sultan according to the 
Treaties in existence. Oount Schouva- 
loff made a declaration on the following 
day to the effect that, in the opinion 
of the Russian Government’s Plenipo- 
tentiaries, the principle of closing the 
Straits is a European principle, and that 
the Treaties er in that respect in 


1841, 1856, and 1871, and confirmed by 


the Treaty of Berlin, were binding on 
the part of all the Powers, in accordance 
with the spirit and letter of the existin 

Treaties. If I am not mistaken, I thin 

the noble Marquess, in his despatch, 
explains one of his main reasons for 
making the statement he did; it was 
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made in consequence of the delaration 


¥ | which had just taken place that Batoum 


should be a free port or a commercial 
depét. With px: to the production 
of the Treaties, I really think my noble 
Friend need not press for them. They 
have been often presented; and in 1877 
and 1878 they were presented and 
printed for Parliament. 

Lorp STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL: The remarks of the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs demand one observation upon 
my part. The language of despair 
which he imputes to me is not despair 
as to the resources of the country, 
when the peculiar burden of the Mini- 
sterial position is withdrawn from it, 
but as to its power of opposing Russia 
when artificially and wantonly deprived 
of all support in Europe. For the rest, 
the personal allusions of the noble Earl 
are thoroughly innocuous. They are 
the necessity of his position since he re- 
solved to be the organ of the Premier. 
He holds his Office on the tenure of 
attacking those who have disputed the 
authority of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I repeat what I have urged before, after 
full inquiry, that these Protocols and 
Treaties exist in no collected form, and 
that until they do the prevalent obscu- 
rity as to'the rights of entrance to the 
Dardanelles is likely to continue. I 
shall not be able, therefore, to withdraw 
the Motion. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
would make one observation with re- 
spect to the declaration to which the 
noble Earl referred. The object of the 
declaration which I had to make on 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Government I 
understood to be to establish the prin- 
ciple that our engagements in respect 
of the Dardanelles were not engage- 
ments of a general, European, or Inter- 
national character, but were engage- 
ments towards the Sultan only; the 
practical bearing of that reservation 
being that if, in any circumstances, the 
Sultan should not be acting indepen- 
dently, but under pressure from some 
other Power, there would be no Inter- 
national obligation on our part to abstain 
from passing through the Dardanelles. 
Of course, that is a purely theoretical 
matter. I wish to point out that it was 
not merely with respect to Batoum, but 
with respect to any other matters which 
may arise calling for our presence in the 
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Black Sea, that the reservation then 
made was made. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that if he 
found he was wrong with regard to the 
Protocols he should have no objection 
to present them. 


On Question? Resolved in the nega- 
tive. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
ill To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF VOMMONS, 
Thursday, 7th May, 1885. 





MINUTES. ]—Surrix—considered in Committee 
—Army Estimates. 

Wars anp Mzans—considered in Committee— 
£13,315,334, Consolidated Fund. 

Pusuic Brrts—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—Burial Grounds * [164]. 

First Reading—Water Companies (Regulation 
of Powers) * [161]; Local Government (Ire- 
land) Provisional ers (Public Health Act) 
(No. 1)* prea); Federal Council of Austral- 
asia * [165]. 

Committee — Report—Registration (Occupation 
Voters) (re-comm.) [140-163]; East India 
Unclaimed Stocks * [125]. 

t—Pier and Harbour Provisional’Orders * 
123]; Gas Provisional Orders (No. 1) * 
126]; Local Government (Ireland) Provi. 

sional Orders (Labourers Act) (No. 1)* [128). 

Considered as amended—Registration of Voters 

(Scotland) [151]. 


QUESTIONS. 


——— 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT—INCIDENCE OF 
TAXATION. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked Mr. Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer, If he will be 

enough to lay upon the Table 

a Return embodying the details of the 

four groups of (between the years 

1858 and 1885) introduced by him into 

his Budget Speech, to institute a com- 

ison of the incidence of taxation on 

“ Articles of Oonsumption” and on 
‘« Property” respectively ? 

Mr. HIBBERT (who replied) said : 
My right hon. Friend will be happy to 
lay on the Table a Return as desired by 
the hon. Member. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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( Scotland). 


VACCINATION— HOSPITAL 
ATTENDANTS. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether, in the case of officers 
and servants for the service of the Me- 
tropolitan Asylums Board Hospitals, a 
proper interval is always allowed to 
elapse between their re-vaccination and 
their entering on their duty ; and, whe- 
ther it is the fact that certain officers 
or servants at the Fulham Small Pox 
Hospital have entered on their duties 
without re-vaccination ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL (who re- 
plied) said: We have made inquiry, and 
find that in the cases of the North- 
Western, South-Eastern, and South- 
Western Hospitals an interval is allowed 
to elapse between the re-vaccination of 
the officers and servants and their enter- 
ing on their duties. In the first men- 
tioned hospital the interval is stated to 
be 48 or 72 hours. As regards the 
Eastern Hospital, it has been the cus- 
tom to re-vaccinate the officers and ser- 
vants on the day of arrival at the 
hospital or the day following. At the 
Hospital Ships no interval elapses be- 
tweeen the re-vaccination and exposure 
to small-pox infection. At the Western 
or Fulham Hospital the officers and 
servants are usually re-vaccinated on the 
day of their entering on their duties. 
There have, however, since May, 1884, 
been two instances in which the re- 
vaccination was not performed until some 
days after the assistants had commenced 
discharging their duties, and this was in 
consequence of an omission to report the 
cases to the Medical Superintendent. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOTLAND) 
—THE SHOTTS SCHOOL BOARD 
ELECTIONS. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether his attention has been 
called to the allegations contained in 
The West Lothian Courier of April 25th, 
that public houses were engaged, and 
“« free tables”’ established, for the pro- 
motion of the interests of certain candi- 
dates at the recent election of the Shotts 
School Board, and that ‘‘ as much as five 
shillings was offered to certain voters for 
their votes;”’ and, whether, in view of 
the numerous complaints as to bribery 
and treating at School Board elections 
that have recently appeared in the 
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Representation of 
Scotch Press, he will consider the pro- 
riety of extending the provisions of the 
aie Practices Acts to School Board 
elections at as early a date as possible? 
Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I have seen the letters in 
The West Lothian Courier. On inquiry 
I can find no confirmation of the state- 
ments that public-houses were en 
and free tables established in the infe- 
rests of the candidates, and I have not 
learned of any instance in which money 
was offered for avote. The only founda- 
tion for the last statement which I have 
been able to trace is that in the case of 
two miners who were asked to assist one 
of the candidates in his election, 1s. or 
2s. were given to the children of each of 
them. It appears, however, that certain 
of the candidates treated the voters to 
drink. The instances which have re- 
ntly been brought to light appear to 
@ to establish the necessity for ex- 
tending the Parliamentary Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Acts 
to School Board elections in Scotland ; 
and, as I think I have already men- 
tioned, a Bill is in preparation which 
will extend those Acts to such elec- 
tions, as well as to municipal elections. 
We cannot hope to pass the Bill this 
Session; but the School Board elections 
will not recur for three years. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT, 1884—RETURNS UNDER THE 
ACT. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked Mr. At- 
torney General, If his attention has been 
drawn to the form of a Return under the 
provisions of ‘‘The Representation of 
the People Act, 1884,” which has been 
issued by the Parochial Authorities of 
the Metropolis, requiring Returns to be 
made, as follows, under a penalty of forty 
shillings :— 

Form of Return. 


1. 
Property in respect of which the Person 
making the Return is rated [or liable to be 
rated, or occupied]. 


Situation or description of every Dwelling 
House, as defined by the Representation of the 
People Acts, forming part of the property in 
the first column. 

3. 

Surname and other name of every Man who 
was, on the 15th day of July last, and has been 
up to the date of the Return, an inhabitant 
— of any Dwelling House in the second 
column. 
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whether he has considered how far it is 
likely that an ordinary ratepayer of 
occupier is in possession of sufficient in- 
formation as to the a of the 
Legislature to enable him to fill up the 
first column; whether there is any clear 
and precise definition of a Dwelling 
House in the Representation of the 
People Acts which would enable him to 
fill up the second column ; and, if there 
is, whether the ratepayer or occupier is 
to have recourse to the Acts for that 
definition, or whether the Parochial 
Authorities should not themselves sup- 
ply it to him under some authoritative 
and legal definition; and, whether 
some guidance should not also be fur- 
nished to the person having to make 
the Return in the third column as to 
who is an “‘ inhabitant occupier,” and as 
to the circumstances and conditions 
under which the “ inhabitant occupier of 
any Dwelling House” is entitled under 
that description to be entered upon the 
Return ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewry James), in reply, said, he had 
seen a form of Return in the Represen- 
tation of the People Act of last year, 
which had been issued by the Parochial 
Authorities to the ratepayers of the Me- 
tropolis. This form was enjoined by the 
Act. When it was being discussed in 
the House the view of the Government 
was to leave the drawing up of the form 
tothe authorities; but the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Stanhope) 
expressed a strong wish that a form 
should be placed in the Schedule, and 
after consideration this form was adopted 
andinserted. He admitted the difficulty 
ratepayers would experience in under- 
standing the form; but he had that 
morning received from the Vestry Clerk 
of St. Marylebone an instruction which 
had been issued along with the form, 
and which appeared to make the matter 
much more clear. He (the Attorney 
General) would suggest that in the Re- 
gistration Bill now before the House a 
provision might be inserted in the Sche- 
dule enjoining upon the overseers the 
issue of a similar instruction. He would 
confer with the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite on the question. 

Rr. HEALY expressed the hope that 
the Attorney General would confer with 
the Irish Attorney General, in order 
that Ireland might participate in any 
benefit from the conference. 
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Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) intimated his readiness 
to do so. 


PARLIAMENT—PALACE OF WESTMIN- 
STER—WESTMINSTER HALL 
(RESTORATION). 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether with 
reference to the Report of the Select 
Committee on Westminster Hall Resto- 
ration, and in view of the indefinite re- 
commendation of the Committee that they 

“ Suggest for consideration, that the wall of 
the two storied building should be somewhat 
lowered, and that a plain coping should be sub- 
stituted for the battlemented parapet,’ 
he will be good enough to have eleva- 
tions prepared, showing accurately the 

roposed treatment of the west front of 
estminster Hall, and its general effect 
in combination with the existing build- 
ings ofthe Housesof Parliament; whether 
he will furtherdirect plans and sections to 
be prepared, showing the proposed Com- 
mittee Rooms to be constructed, with an 
explanatory memorandum, setting forth 
the means of access to such Committee 
Rooms, the provisions for their lighting, 
warming, and ventilation, and the uses 
to which it is proposed to devote them ; 
and, whether he will afford ample op- 
portunity for consideration of such plans, 
sections, and elevations and memoran- 
dum before presenting to the House any 
vote for carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee ? 

Mz. HERBERT GLADSTONE (who 
replied) said: Mr. Pearson has reported 
that the models on the side of West- 
minster Hall, being only of canvas, are 
already in such a state that it is neces- 
sary to remove them without delay; and 
the Department cannot go to the expense 
of erecting further models to show the 
exact elevations. But the Appendix to 
the Evidence of the Committee will con- 
tain a drawing by Mr. Pearson showing 
the modifications which he proposes to 
make to meet the views of the Committee. 
The evidence and plans laid before the 
Committee will supply all the information 
required as to the rooms in the gallery 
proposed to be erected under the but- 
tresses. These rooms are not intended 
as Committee Rooms for the use of the 
House; but will be available for con- 
ference or deputation rooms, or for such 
other purposes as may be ultimately 
found desirable, 
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In reply to Mr. R. H. Pacer and Mr. 
Mrronett Henry, 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
an alternative design had been laid be- 
fore the Committee by Mr. Pearson as 
to the restoration of Westminster Hall, 
and was now under consideration. 
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PRISONS (IRELAND)—VISITATION OF 
MOUNTJOY PRISON. 


Sm HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, How often Mountjoy Prison 
was visited in 1883 and 1884 by the 
visitors appointed for that pur b 
the Lord ean, and, _—. --) 
recommended by the Royal Commission 
on Irish Prisons, full Reports in writing 
as to the condition and discipline of that 
prison for the above years were pre- 
sented to the Lord Lieutenant ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
It appears that when the term of office of 
the Visitors of the Dublin Prisons expired 
at the close of 1882 their appointment 
was not renewed, nor were new appoint- 
ments made. This appears to be entirely 
due to an inadvertence, so far as I can 
see. Last year the Royal Commission 
was sitting, and no appointments of Visi- 
tors were made pending their Report. 
They have reported strongly in favour 
of such Visitors; and His Excellency, 
who fully concurs, has appointed five 
Visitors for the Dublin Prisons—namely, 
Viscount Powerscourt, SirJames Mackey, 
Mr. Joshua Pim, Mr. Robert Warren, 
and my hon. Friend the junior Member 
for Dublin City (Dr. Lyons). I under- 
stand they visited the prisons last month, 
and made observations in the books pro- 
vided for the purpose ; but their formal 
Report will not be presented until the 
ond of their year of office. If the hon. 
Baronet will be good enough to move 
for it, I shall be happy to lay on the 
Table a copy of the letter of appoint- 
ment and instructions given to these 
gentlemen. 


EGYPT—THE SOUDAN—MILITARY 
OPERATIONS—THE SUAKIN- 
BERBER RAILWAY. 

Sm BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
asked the Surveyor General of the 
Ordnance, Whether, in view of the re- 
ported destruction of the wooden sleepers 
on the Suakin-Berber Railway, direc- 
tions will be given to employ metal 
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Spain—The Zamora 


sleepers in future, the latter having 
been found serviceable on the Indian 
Government Railways and elsewhere ? 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL asked whe- 
ther the construction of the Suakin- 
Berber Railway was to be continued 
at all? 

Mr. BRAND: The noble Lord asks 
me to prophesy, which I must decline to 
do. In answer to the Question of the 
hon. Baronet, I have to say that the 
relative advantages of metal and wooden 
sleepers were carefully considered before 
shipments were made for Suakin. Upon 
the advice of the contractors and their 
engineers it was decided to use wooden 
sleepers in the first instance, on the 
ground that they were best adapted to 
the rapid construction of a temporary 
line ; they were ready to hand, while 
steel sleepers must have been specially 
manufactured, and would not have been 
so useful in completing cargoes. Under 
the circumstances which were sure to 

revail at Suakin during the pressure 
incident to the disembarkation of troops, 
transport, animals, and stores, it was 
thought that the use of wooden sleepers, 
which could be floated on shore, would 
greatly facilitate the difficult process of 
unloading, while for rough and uneven 
ground they would offer great advan- 
tages in making a moresecure road. A 
limited supply of metal sleepers has 
been sent out for use in watercourses ; 
and in the event of a continuation of 
the line, or of the permanent completion 
of the part now constructed, under cir- 
cumstances offering less difficulty, both 
in respect of the delivery of cargoes and 
of the rate of construction, metal sleepers 
would no doubt be preferred. 

Srr WILLIAM HART DYKE: Is 
the report true which has reached me, 
that a portion of the railway plant has 
already been shipped homewards ? 

Mr. BRAND: No, Sir; I am not 
aware that there is any truth in the 
report. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES—PROPOSED 
CONFERENCE. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Belgian Government have 
recently proposed that a Conference 
should be held on the subject of Sugar 
Bounties; what answer has been given 
by Her Majesty’s Government; and, 
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whether he can lay any Pa upon 
the Table on this subject? el 

Lorpv EDMOND ZMAURICE : 
An invitation to attend this proposed 
Conference was conveyed to fer Ma- 
jesty’s Government in December last by 
the Belgian Minister. Baron Solvyns 
was informed, in reply, that, in the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
any active steps for the relief of the 
sugar industry must be taken by the 
countries whose “duties and bounties 
have placed this industry in an artificial 
position. Her Majesty’s Government, 
before accepting the invitation, wished 
to know whitine the Governments of 
the countries which grant bounties had 
expressed their intention of being repre- 
sented at the proposed Conference. An 
answer was shortly afterwards received 
to the effect that the proposal was post- 
poned. I will consult the President of 
the Board of Trade, whose Department 
deals with the general question, as to 
the presentation of the Papers on the 
subject to Parliament. 


SPAIN—THE ZAMORA WATERWORKS 
COMPANY. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Government can state what 
is the present position of the proceedings 
for enforcing os of the amount 
due from the Municipality of Zamora, 
in Spain, to the Zamora Waterworks 
Company; whether it is the fact that 
whereas the Spanish Government at one 
time used their powers so as to compel 
the municipality to pay, they have now 
not only ceased to do so but are placing 
difficulties in the way of the creditors ; 
and, if there are any papers on the sub- 
ject which can be produced ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
The real estate of the Municipality of 
Zamora was put up for sale on October 
16 last, but there was no bidder. The 
Company then applied for a second sale 
at a reduction of 25 per cent on the up- 
set price. In consequence of the action 
of the Spanish Home Office on the sub- 
ject, Her Majesty’s Minister felt obliged 
to address a protest to the Spanish Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs, who promised 
to insist on the property being at once 
put up again for sale at the reduced 
price. Nevertheless, the property was 
again offered for sale without any re- 
duction, with the same result as before. 
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There is reason to fear that the Spanish 
Home Office contemplate a revaluation 
of the property, which would entail a 
further delay of many months. Her 
Majesty’s Government hope, however, 
to effect a speedy settlement of the case. 
They are in communication with the Ger- 
man Government, whose subjects are also 
interested. I cannot undertake at pre- 
sent to say whether Papers can be laid 
on the Table or not. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
THE JAPANESE VILLAGE—CON- 
STRUCTION AND MEANS OF EXIT. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Whether it is a fact that the condition 
of the Japanese Exhibition had been 
brought to the notice of the Metropoli- 
tan Board ; if so, what action was taken ; 
and, whether, if it is true that the pre- 
mises are to be rebuilt, he will guaran- 
tee that sufficient protection will be 
afforded to the public against fire. both 
as regards the construction itself and 
also for proper means of exit ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: In 
reply to my hon. Friend, I beg to in- 
form him that the attention of the Me- 
tropolitan Board was called, at the end 
of January last, to the state of the 
building in which the Japanese Exhibi- 
tion was held, and that previous to that 
time communications had taken place 
between the Board’s Superintending 
Architect and the District Surveyor on 
the subject. In the result, the owner of 
the hall was summoned by the District 
Surveyor before the magistrate, in order 
to obtain an amendment of certain irre- 
gularities in the construction of the hall, 
and the magistrate made an order that 
the works should be amended in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Dis- 
trict Surveyor. This order was not, 
however, complied with; and subse- 
quently the Board was informed that 
the owner had obtained a licence for 
music from the Justices of Middlesex, 
although the Board had not issued a 
certificate that the building had been 
completed in accordance with their re- 
gulations, as required by the Building 
Act of 1878. Proceedings were accord- 
ingly taken to recover —— against 
the proprietor of the Japanese Exhibi- 
tion, and the case was heard at the 
Westminster Police Court on April 23; 
but at the hearing the owner of the hall 
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put himself forward as, in fact, respon- 
sible for keeping open the entertain- 
ment, and, under these cireumstances, 
the magistrate dismissed the summons. 
I may add that the Board had pre 

a series of requisitioas for remedying 
the structural defects of the building, 
which would have been served in a few 
days but for the recent fire, which has 
shown conclusively that the Board has 
throughout been right in its contention 
that the building, until amended in ac- 
cordance with the requirements, was 
totally unsafe and unfit for a place of 
public entertainment. With regard to 
the latter part of the Question, I can 
assure my hon. Friend that, in the event 
of the premises being rebuilt, the Board 
will spare no effort to secure proper pro- 
tection for the public, both as regards 
construction and exit. 


SECRET SOCIETIES (IRELAND)—USE OF 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS FOR MASONIC 
MEETINGS — THE COURT HOUSE, 
MARYBOROUGH, QUEEN’S CO. 


Mr. LALOR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is true that a Freemason Lodge 
was held in the County Court House, 
Maryborough, on the 14th of April last ; 
and, if this is the usual place for meet- 
ings of this Society; and, if so, have 
the Freemasons any special right to 
make use of this building, erected by 
the ratepayers of the Queen’s County 
for public purposes ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I am informed that the Freemasons use 
this Court House in common with other 
persons. The control of the Court 
House is vested in the Grand Jury, 
and the Government have no power to 
interfere in the matter. 

Mr. SEXTON : Would the right hon. 
Gentleman be in favour of a branch of 
the National League holding its meet- 
ings there ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I have no power one way or the other. 

Mr. R: Who are the other per- 
sons who meet there ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have no knowledge on the subject. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION 
OF GUARDIANS, MALLOW. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Whether the Returning Officer and the 
Mallow Board of Guardians have re- 
fused Mr. Thomas Barry, candidate for 
the poor law guardianship of the Clemor 
electoral division, permission to examine 
the claims wen y by landowners for 
property votes in the said division ; and, 
if so, whether the Local Government 
Board will direct that facilities be given 
to Mr. Barry for the purpose of testing 
the legality of these votes; and, whe- 
ther in view of the charges made by 
Mr. Barry that the votes cast against 
him by Lord Doneraile, Mr. W. John- 
son, and Mr. B. V. Mackay were bogus 
property votes, and that two men named 
Hunter and Nagle, having three votes 
apiece, and having filled up their voting 
papers in Mr. Barry’s favour, were in- 
timidated into tearing up the papers, a 
sworn inquiry into the circumstances at- 
tending the election will be ordered ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I understand the Guardians have passed 
a resolution to the effect referred to, 
and they were within their right in 
doing so. It is, of course, open to Mr. 
Barry to appeal to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. If he does so, and fur- 
nishes particulars of his objections, the 
Board will take the matter into con- 
sideration. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — SUNDAY 
DELIVERY IN CO. MAYO. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Postmaster 
General, Why the Sunday Post estab- 
lished last year between Ballandine and 
Irishtown (county Mayo), on a nume- 
rously subscribed Memorial from the 
inhabitants of the district, has been dis- 
continued ; and, whether, having regard 
to the fact that the district served by 
the Sunday delivery contains three 
thousand persons, and that, under the 
present arrangement, letters arriving at 
Ballandine at twelve o’clock on Satur- 
days are not distributed until nine 
o’clock on Monday mornings, to the 
great inconvenience of trade in the dis- 
trict, arrangements will be made to re- 
establish the Sunday delivery at Irish- 
town ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The hon. 
Member appears to be under a mis- 
apprehension in stating that a Sunday 
post was established to- Irishtown last 
year, and has since been discontinued. 
There never has been a post on Sun- 
days; but the late Mr. Frawoott pro- 
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mised that the accommodation should 
be afforded if applied for in accordance 
with the rule by persons receiving two- 
thirds of the letters for the district. No 
such application has yet been received ; 
but when it is I shall be glad to give it 
my best consideration. 


POST OFFICE—SUNDAY DELIVERY IN 
THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


Mr. SMALL asked the Postmaster 
General, Whethér he could not take 
steps to have even one delivery of let- 
ters on Sundays in the Metropolitan 
district, and thus obviate the incon- 
veniences of the present system to 
dwellers in London , 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: There does 
not appear to be any such general de- 
mand for a Sunday delivery in London 
as to justify me in making any change 
in the existing arrangements. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—ARMS 
LICENCE—NENAGH PETTY SESSIONS 
—CASE OF GEORGE NAPIER. 


Mrz. JOHN O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is a fact that on 
the 20th ultimo, a young man named 
George Napier, of Roscrea, was charged 
before the magistrates at Nenagh with 
having, on the 6th of the same month, 
‘‘ presented a revolver at a number of 
children;” whether several witnesses 
deposed to his having gone through the 
streets of Nenagh shouting ‘“‘for the 
north,” and calling the people “ papists 
and rebels,” and saying that he would 
“put a bullet through a Catholic or a 
vibel ” whether he was discharged 
without punishment on the occasion, 
and on what grounds; whether Major 
Waring, R.M., in giving the decision of 
the Bench, said— 

“The magistrates who gave the defendant 
license to carry arms did not use discretion in 
doing so, and that he handled the weapon in a 
manner he ought not to have done ;”’ 
whether it is the custom with the magis- 
trates of Roscrea to grant largely licenses 
to carry arms to persons of the same 
class as George Napier; and, whether 
the Government will make inquiry into 
the manner in which these licenses have 
been granted as well as into the decision 
of the magistrates in this case ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Perhaps the hon. Member will be good 
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enough to repeat this Question on Mon- 
day, by which time I hope to have a 
written Report of the case which is on 
its way, but has not yet reached me. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—ESKER DIVISION, 
EDENDERRY UNION. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he will cause inquiry to 
be made into the circumstances under 
which Mr. Bor, clerk of the union and 
returning officer for the Esker Division 
of the Edenderry Union, failed to send 
a voting paper to one Luke Dunne, and 
afterwards, at the casting up of the 
votes, rejected the voting paper of 
Dunne, on the ground that he had not 
applied for it on the 20th March; whe- 
ther, in fact, Dunne applied on the 
19th March at the workhouse for the 
voting paper in question, and filled it up 
under the direction of Mr. Bor himself, 
to whom he then and there delivered it; 
and, whether the Local Government 
Board have already had cause to com- 
plain of the conduct of this officer in 
similar matters? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
It appears the clerk made a mistake in 
allowing Dunne to vote on the wrong 
day, and on an objection being made to 
the vote on this ground, he felt himself 
compelled to disallow it; but this did 
not affect the result of the election. 
The Local Government Board had some 
reason to complain of the manner in 
which this clerk discharged his duties 
last year; butjhis proceedings have been 
more satisfactory at the recent election. 


SEED SUPPLY (IRELAND) ACT — EX- 
TENSION OF TIME FOR REPAY- 
MENT OF LOANS. 

Cotonet NOLAN asked the Chief Se- 
eretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he would extend by a year the 
time allowed the Unions to collect Seed 
Rate; and, if this extension can be 
legally granted by an order of the Local 
Government Board or the Treasury, or 
if special legislation would be requisite ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
There does not appear to be any neces- 
sity for this extension of time, which 
would require legislation. It is open to 
any Board of Guardians desiring addi- 
tional time to make application to the 
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Board of Works, who, I believe, usually 
accede to any request of the kind made 
on reasonable grounds. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE ULSTER CANAL. 
Dr. LYONS asked the Secretary to the 

Treasury, Whether My Lords will consent 

to stay the sale of the Ulster Canal until 

further evidence be taken as to the 

bearing and influence which this im- 

portant link of connection in the inland 

waterways of Ireland may possibly exert 
in facilitating the transport of the mate- 
rials and products of an extended sys- 
tem of industries in that part of the 

United Kingdom? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The Question of my 
hon. Friend affords me the opportunity 
of explaining the position of the Go- 
vernment with respect to this matter. 
The primary object of the Government 
throughout has been to do what seemed 
the best for the interests of the locality 
concerned, so far as could be done con- 
sistently with our duty to consider the 
pecuniary interests of the general tax- 
payer. As far as it was possible to 
ascertain it, the opinion of the districts 
through which the Canal passes was, 
and is, unanimously in favour of its re- 
tention as a water communication. There 
is also a general desire that the Canal 
should be improved, so as to make it 
more available for traffic; and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) thought that he had secured 
both these objects with terms favourable 
to the interests of the locality and fair 
to the public by the scheme which is 
embodied in the Bills of the last and 
present Sessions. The local opinion ap- 

ars to be in favour of this scheme, sub- 
ject to certain amendments with respect 
to details, which have been accepted by 
the Government; but I have gathered, 
greatly to my surprise, that, although 
the opinions of the localities are favour- 
able, the feeling amongst the Irish 

Members is adverse to it. The objec- 

tions of hon. Members seem to rest 

mainly on financial grounds; but they 
could be remedied by modifications in 
the scheme. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Does 
that mean that the Government will 
withdraw the Bill? ; 

Mr. HIBBERT: No; but that they 
will consider what modifications could 
be made in it. 
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SLIGO HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS— 
MEMORIAL FOR EXTENSION OF TIME 
FOR REPAYMENT OF LOAN: 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Financial Se- 
cretary tothe Treasury, If the Treasury 
will grant the prayer of the Memorial 
of January last from the Sligo Harbour 
Commissioners, for extension of time 
for repayment of loan, postponement 
of instalments of principal, and lowering 
of rate of interest ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: A full Report of this 
case has recently been received for con- 
sideration. Ihave already told the hon. 
Member that the interest on existing 
loans is based on the lowest rate legally 

ssible, and therefore cannot be re- 
} ee The decision as to prolonging 
the period of repayment of the present 
loans must depend on the willingness of 
the Harbour Commissioners to improve 
the securities which they have offered 
by a re-adjustment of the tolls. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)—SUP- 
PLIES FOR THE TROOPS AT 
SUAKIN. 


Mr. DIGBY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is true that 
fresh mutton from New Zealand has 
been refused and beef from Russia ac- 
cepted for British troops at Suakin ; 
and, if so, whether it would not be pos- 
sible to give a preference to Colonial 
meat, which would, in certain eventu- 
alities, probably become a matter of 
necessity ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The requirement of the Commissariat 
at Suakin was live cattle. The supply 
from New Zealand consisted of dead 
meat, frozen, and unsuited for use at the 
front. If Colonial live stock could be 
delivered at a price not greater than 
that paid for the produce of other coun- 
tries, there would be every desire to give 
it the preference. 


THE PAPAL SEE—DIPLOMATIC COM- 
MUNICATION WITH THE VATICAN 
—MR. ERRINGTON. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If it is true that, with the con- 
currence of Her Majesty’s Government, 
Mr. Errington has been making en- 
deavours at Rome to prevent the ap- 





Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Sir, I am desired by Earl Granville to 
state, on his behalf, that I have no fur- 
ther information to give in addition to 
-; statement which I have already 
made. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
HEALTH OF THE TROOPS ON THE NILE. 


Viscount LEWISHAM asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If his atten- 
tion has been called to the letter pub- 
lished by their Cairo correspondent in 
The Standard of May 5th, from an officer 
in the camp at Kurot, near Debbeh ; 
and, if the statements therein made, that 
the huts will not be completed till 
August, that seven men have died of 
enteric fever in the last twelve days, 
that, although the camp was only be- 
gun to be formed five weeks ago, there 
are already 150 sick, are correct; if so, 
and it is determined to keep the troops 
in that tilential climate, if nothing 
can be js to alleviate their suffer- 
ings? 

Coronet DAWNAY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the following 
extract from the letter of an officer in 
the camp at Kurot, near Debbeh, on the 
Upper Nile, in Zhe Standard, of Tues- 
day, May 5th:— 

‘¢ We are all in miserable bell tents, the huts 
cannot be finished till August. The tempera- 
ture is now 120 degrees: 

“ Every day is 24 hours of physical torture : 

“ Seven of our men have died of enteric fever 
in the last twelve days, and although we only 
began to form our camp here five weeks ago, we 
have already 150 sick. It is a disgrace to keep 
us in such a fiendish country ; nothing can ex- 
cuse it: 

“ The food is bad, we are still in rags, as no 
clothing has come up yet: 

‘“«If they keep the troops here all the sum- 
mer none will be left worth a straw: 

‘‘ Now the correspondents are gone every- 
thing is concealed, and there is no one to say 
a word for the soldier ;”’ 
and, whether, considering that Lord 
Wolseley has left that country before 
the real hot season commenced, the 
British force on the Nile will be brought 
back, or is it decided to retain them 
there under the condititions above 
stated ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have asked Sir Redvers Buller for in- 
formation on this matter, and, by a tele- 
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dated from Dongola, this morn- 
ing, he reports as follows :— 

* Hutting not yet finished at Kurot, Tani, 
or Merawi ; should be this week. But troops 
have had day shelter for more than three weeks. 
Principal medical officer reports percentage 
sick, 7°1. Health of troops not so good, but 
not materially worse than at the date of last 
returns—viz., 15th April. Doctors report 
health at Dongola, Abu Gus, Tani, Merawi as 
good’; at Shabadood, Kurot, and Fatmeh as 


With regard to the latter part of the 
noble Viscount’s Question, I can only 
say that the statements made in Parlia- 
ment have been sent to Lord Wolseley. 
We have been since that time in com- 
munication with him as to the measures 
to be taken upon them; and I expect 
that in the course of a very short time— 
probably in a day or two—I shall be in 
a position to inform the House that 
orders have been issued in accordance 
with the intentions stated to the House. 

Cotone. DAWNAY: Are we to un- 
derstand from the noble uess that 
the troops are still living in bell tents on 
the Upper Nile ? 

THE Wibgvass or HARTINGTON : 
I presume that, at stations where the 
hutting has not been completed, they 
are ; but, as stated by Sir Redvers Buller, 
day shelter during the great heat has 
been provided in all those stations for 
the troops for a considerable time. 

Viscount LEWISHAM: Can the 
noble Marquess tell us what kind of 
hutting it is ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
No, Sir; I cannot describe it accurately ; 
but I presume it is in the nature of 
shedding. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked upon whose 
authority the noble Marquess made the 
statement that the troops were hutted ? 
Last year the noble Marquess made a 
statement in that House that the troops 
were hutted on the Nile at a time when 
all the troops in the Valley of the Nile 
were living under canvas. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have already stated that what I have 
said is on the authority of Sir Redvers 
Buller, who is the officer commanding 
at Dongola. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE FOLKESTONE 
ABDUCTION CASE. 


Sm EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he is aware that the 
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woman Johnson, sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment for the all 
abduction of the daughter of the widow 
of a labouring man named Hearnden, 
of Acrise, in the parish of Folkestone, 
is about to leave prison; and, whether 
he has ordered any steps, and, if so, 
what, to be taken, in order to trace out 
the still missing child ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: With 
regard to the first part of this Question, 
I am informed that the prisoner will not 
be discharged till July. Every effort 
has been made by the police to find the 
missing child, both at home and abroad, 
but without success. The police are 
not of opinion that a reward should be 
issued. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IKELAND)—THE RIVER BARROW. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’OCONNOR asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the Commission appointed early 
in the year to inquire into the Barrow 
Drainage has yet proceeded to work, 
and if he can say where and when it is 
proposed to take evidence, and what (if 
any) further surveys are considered ne- 
cessary; and, whether they have yet 
been directed, and how long they are 
e to take ? 

r. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
My hon. Friend has asked me to answer 
this Question. The Secretary of the 
Commission informs me that they held 
their first meeting last month, and ad- 
journed until they got the valuation, 
which is being made. This they expect 
to get in a few days, and they will then 
at once arrange for local sittings. No 
further surveys will be necessary. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT) — 
THE MARTINI-HENRY CARTRIDGES. 
Sm FREDERICK MILNER asked 
the Surveyor General of Ordnance, 
What the Government intend to do with 
the large stock of Boxer cartridges to 
which he alluded on Monday; and, 
whether he will endeavour to arrange 
that they shall be used only for target 
practice, and not for purposes of war ? 
Mr. BRAND, in reply, said, he had 
answered this Question the other day ; 
but for the information of the hon. 
Gentleman he would repeat his answer. 
Those cartridges would be issued for 
eee of practice to the Auxiliary 
orces 
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INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
( THE KILKENNY DRAIN- 
AGE DIGQRIOT SCHEME. 
Mr. MARUM asked the Secretary to 


the Treasury, Whether his attention has 
been called to the case of the arterial 
drainage scheme in the Goula and Erkina 
district, extending over portions of Tip- 

rary, North Kilkenny, and the Queen’s 
bounty for a distance of overtwenty miles; 
that the land oceupiers, mainly the tenant 
farmers of the locality, promoted this 
scheme, and subscribed a considerable 
sum out of their own resources to have 
the necessary surveys, maps, Pompe: and 
specifications executed by the county 
surveyor of Kilkenny, and further to 
have the same lodged with the Board of 
Works ; that in due course, and during 
last autumn, the Inspector of the Board 
of Works, Mr. H. Barrington, C.E., in- 
spected the drainage district and made 
his Report thereon, which was of a most 
favourable character, showing that it 
would highly improve the lands in the 
locality, and yield a considerable per- 
centage upon the proposed outlay, be- 
sides exhibiting advantages of a sanitary 
nature, and further calculated to afford 
considerable employment in an im- 
poverished district; that the summer 
period of the year is now at hand, when 
not only the proposed works can be exe- 
euted with facility, but the labour 
market of the locality can be largely 
and beneficially availed of; and, whe- 
ther the Board of Works, taking all 
these circumstances into favourable con- 
sideration, is prepared to carry out the 
undertaking of his predecessor in the 
office of Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, by forthwith 
giving effect to the long-continued and 
expensive efforts of the promoters of 
this important and desirable drainage 
operation ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: I fancy that this is 
the same district as that about which a 
Question was asked me on February 24. 
If so, I can only say that the Govern- 
ment have every willingness to help 
this work forward. But there is no 
power under the present law to over- 
rule the objections of the owners, which, 
apparently, are the sole obstacles to the 
completion of the Provisional Order. A 
Bill giving us that power is before the 
House, but it is blocked by the hon. 
Member for Cavan; and if the hon. 
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Member could induce his hon. Friend 

(Mr. Bi ) to allow that Bill te pro- 

ceed, this defect might be remedied. 

LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CASE 
OF MRS. ELIZA COLGAN. 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he can state his 
decision in the case of the trust money 
of Eliza Colgan, appropriated by an 
Trish Crown Solicitor ? 

Mr. HIBBERT (who replied) said: 
In accordance with his promise, my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has considered this question, 
and has reviewed all the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the case, dating back to 
1852. He has come to the conclusion 
that Mrs. Colgan may properly receive 
a further sum of £250, in addition to 
the amount already given, and payment 
of this sum was made to her on April 30. 

Mr. HEALY: On behalf of this 
poor woman I beg to thank the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for looking into 
her case after she has been for 20 years 
in vain seeking justice from Dublin 
Castle. 


LUNACY LAWS—MR. HILLMAN’S 
CASE. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to the 
decision of the Court of Appeal, in the 
Lewes lunacy case just concluded, in 
which, owing to a difference of opinion 
among the Judges on the Law, Mr. Hill- 
man, who was unlawfully placed in an 
asylum, has to pay all the costs ; whe- 
ther it is true that the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England decided in favour of 
Mr. Hillman, while two other Jud 
held opposite views; and, whether 
he will cause the Law regarding the 
confinement of ones alleged to be 
insane to be so altered as to be intelli- 
gible to those who have to administer it? 

Mr. GRANTHAM asked, Whether 
it was not a fact that Sir James Hannen 
and Lord Justice Lindley held in the 
Court of Appeal that Mr. Hillman had 
been lawfully placed in an asylum, and 
that there was no justification for the 
suggestion that the magistrates had 
acted in the slightest degree in any im- 
proper manner, or had not made a 

per examination of Mr. Hillman be- 
ore signing their certificate ? 
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Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT, in 
reply, said, that considering that the 
Court of Appeal had decided that Mr. 
Hillman was not unlawfully placed in 
an asylum, he did not see how he could 
interfere. It was, however, to be borne 
in mind that the judgment of the Court 
was not unanimous, and no doubt the 
Lord Chancellor would keep this case 
in view when dealing by legislation with 
the whole subject. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN)— 
HEAD MONEY. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he has observed a statement, 
which appeared in a letter addressed to 
The Times by Mr. Wilfred Blunt, and 
which was published by that journal 
last Monday, that rewards had been 
given to any person belonging to the 
“friendly tribes,” in the vicinity of 
Suakin, who brought in a human 
head; and, whether he will cause in- 

uiry to be made, in order to learn whe- 
ther there is any foundation for this 
report; and, if true, who is responsible 
for this barbarity ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
No such information has been received ; 
and until some evidence is adduced in 
support of Mr. Blunt’s statement it does 
not appear necessary to make any in- 
quiry on the subject. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE AFGHAN BOUN- 
DARY COMMISSION—SIR PETER 
LUMSDEN. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, When was Sir 
Peter Lumsden appointed on the Af- 
ghanistan Boundary Commission ; what 
were the terms and tenure of his ap- 

intment; is his appointment over by 

is recall to London; what is the date 
of the letter or telegram summoning 
him to London; when Sir Peter Lums- 
den and Colonel Stewart leave Afghan- 
istan, will any of their subordinate 
English officers remain; and, if so, 
what is to be their office and function ; 
and, what is to become of the troops 
employed to escort Sir Peter Lumsden’s 
Mission? He also wished to ask whe- 
ther the Earl of Dufferin approved of the 
recall or withdrawal of Sir Peter Lums- 
den? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURIOCE 
(who replied) said: Sir Peter Lumsden’s 





formal appointment bears the date of 
the 25th TP August last, and nominated 
him as Her Majesty’s Commissioner for 
the demarcation of the North - West 
boundary of Afghanistan. The instruc- 
tion sent to him does vet cancel his a 
pointment, but requests his presence in 
London. It was dunpatced by telegraph 
on the 4th instant. Colonel Ridgway 
will remain in charge of the Commission, 
with Captain Yate and other officers as 
his assistants. Their office will be to 
examine and trace on the spot the de- 
tails of the line of frontier under the 
conditions upon in London. 
With regard to the future SS 
of the escort nothing is yet definitely 
settled. 

Mr. GIBSON: Has Sir Peter Lums- 
den been summoned to London to assist 
Her wy we he Government on the ques- 
tion of the frontier ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir. The facts have already been 
stated by the Prime Minister. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked, Whether the 
escort which accompanied Sir Peter 
Lumsden will remain on the frontier of 
Afghanistan, or will at once return to 
India; what officers will remain to de- 
liminate the frontier with the Russian 
Commissioner; and, whether the Ameer 
is to be represented on the new Com- 
mission ; and, if so, whether his Repre- 
sentative will have an equal voice with 
the English and Russian Commissioner 
in the settlement of the frontier line ? 
The hon. Member desired also to ask 
the Prime Minister, Whether the initial 
step for the withdrawal of Sir Peter 
Lumsden came from this country or from 
Sir Peter Lumsden; and if from the 
latter, how long ago had he tendered 
his registration to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No time has yet been fixed for the re- 
turn of the escort to India. A portion 
of it will, in any case, remain to attend 
Colonel Ridgway and Captain Yate, 
who will carry on the work of the Com- 
mission. There will be no change in the 
position of the Ameer’s Representative. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Has 
any explanation been received from the 
Russian Government as to the reasons 
which prevented General Zelenoy from 
meeting Sir Peter Lumsden ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The hon. Member in putting the Ques- 
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formation which will be in possession of 
the House when Papers on the subject 
are laid on the Table. 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: When 
will the Pa be laid on the Table ? 

Lorp MOND FITZMAURICE: 
I cannot give the exact date; but I will 

sent the Papers as soon as possible. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, the noble Lord 
had stated that there had been no change 
in the position of the Ameer’s Represen- 
tative; but the House had never been 
informed what the position of the 
Ameer’s Representative was. Perhaps 
the noble Lord would now explain what 
the position was ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I believe this subject has been fully ex- 
plained to the House. 


“THE SYNOD OF THE CHURCH OF 
IRELAND.” 

Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Did he 
officially authorise the letter, published 
on the 22nd inst., signed by his secre- 
tary, apologising for having addressed 
the Protestant Synod as ‘‘ the Synod of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of Ire- 
land,” and consenting to address that 
body as ‘‘the Synod of the Church of 
Treland,”’ if so can he state under what 
circumstances the latter title has been 
officially given, is he aware that the Go- 
vernment have always hitherto refused 
to the Disestablished Church the title 
it claims, that in the draft charter which 
the Government was asked to sanction 
they struck out the words ‘‘ Church of 
Ireland,” inserted by the representative 
body, that as in the Marriage Act of 
1870, members and clergymen of this 
church are designated ‘‘ Protestant Epis- 
copalians,”’ the Irish Registrar General, 
acting under the advice of the Law Ad- 
viser, Dublin Castle, directed clergymen 
of the disestablished religion to enter 
their church in the marriage register as 
the “‘ Protestant Episcopal Church of 
Ireland ;’’ that the Lord Lieutenant, in 
the recent order as to precedence, pub- 
lished in The Dublin Gazette of April 3rd, 
styles its bishops ‘‘ Protestant Episco- 

alians;’’ that at the last Census mem- 
ers of this denomination numbered only 
639,574 as inst 3,960,891 Catholics, 
470,734 Pioclsteslenn: and 103,107 per- 
sons of other persuasions, and do the 


Home Office intend officially to style the 
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Disestablished Church by a title calcu- 
lated to give offence to other religious 
bodies in Ireland, while the Irish Go- 
— avoids the title complained 
0 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: [have 
not an intimate acquaintance with this 
matter—indeed, I never heard of it until 
I saw this Question on the Paper. This 
Question comes within the.Heraldic De- 
partment of the Home Office, and, like 
all questions of, nomenclature — espe- 
cially ecclesiastic nomenclature—it is a 
very complicated question. However, I 
may tell the hon. and learned Member 
that I will consult the Irish Government 
as to the practice in the matter, as what- 
ever is the practice of the Irish Govern- 
ment, it ought to be followed by the 
Home Office. The matter will be cleared 
up, so that in the Home Office and the 
Irish Office the Government might use 
some practice in the matter. 

Mr. GIBSON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman, or the person in his De- 
partment who will consult the Irish Go- 
vernment, also look into the various Acts 
of Parliament relating to the matter, 
beginning with the Church Act, and see 
that they all recognize the title of ‘‘ the 
Church of Ireland ?”’ 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: What 
is the Heraldic Department of the Home 
Office? Who is the Head of it? I never 
heard of it. 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT : These 
heraldic questions are extremely com- 
plicated questions, as are mostly all 
questions of changes of name when other 
—_ object to have the name changed. 

he question was dealt with by those of 
the Department having to do with the 
styles and titles, proceedings of which I 
am not very fond. 

Mr. HEALY: I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he can state whether 
the letter signed by his Secretary, apolo- 
gizing for calling this Body the “‘ Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church,” was written 
without his authority, because this was 
a matter that created a great sensation 
in Ireland ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
not sure when the letter was written. I 
am aware of the importance attached to 
these matters, and I can assure the hon. 
and learned Member that this matter 
will be carefully considered. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH : Is the right 
hon. Gentleman not aware that when 4 
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short Bill was passed after the Ohurch 
Act, and when it was to call 
the Church ‘‘ The Ch of Ireland,” it 
was called ‘‘ The Disestablished Episco- 
pal Church in Ireland ?” 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT : I am 
not aware of that; but I see that I will 
have to get up this subject. 

Mr. SEXTON: Would the right hon. 
Gentleman have any objection to con- 
sulting the Irish Government as to whe- 
ther there could be any reason in calling 
a certain Church ‘‘ The Church of Ire- 
land,” when everybody knows the 
Ohurch of Ireland is another Church 
altogether ? 

[No reply. ] 

EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
M. OLIVIER PAIN. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
If there is any truth in the following 
statement from the Cairo Correspondent 
of The Daily Telegraph, dated Cairo, 
March 23rd, and appearing in The Daily 
Telegraph of April 3rd :— 

“ You have already heard that Olivier Pain, 
the Communist, is ‘ wanted,’ and efforts are 
being made to capture him on his way down 
country. Whether he has had enough of the 
Soudan, and wishes to avoid spending the sum- 
mer there, or has been sent north on a mission 
by the Mahdi, is much in doubt. The official 
information about him is meagre; simply that 
he was seen near Debbeh with a small retinue, 
making his way on camel-back down country. 
The following is the official notification :— 
* £50 Reward. The above reward is offered to 
anyone producing Olivier Pain (and his papers) 
dead or alive. He left Debbeh on a camel on 
the 13th March 1885. His description is as 
follows: Fair, with light hair and beard, about 
5 feet 7 inches high, blue eyes, slight build, 
thin compressed lips, with a cruel looking face, 
reticent in speech and manner. He is very 
probably disguised as an Arab. His blue eyes 
should betray him. G. F. Wilson, Capt. R.E. 
Commandant, Sarras, March 16th 1886.’ I 
knew of Pain’s efforts to get down country at 
ae but because of official interposition 
could not wire about him at that point ;”’ 
and, whether the alleged action has been 
sanctioned by the Government ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that he was not aware 
that the facts were as stated with regard 
to M. Pain, or with regard to the reward 
said to have been offered. The proceed- 
ings had not received the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mrz. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked whether the Government would 
hold an inquiry into the case ? 


Mr. Illingworth 
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Tue Marqvess or HARTINGTON 
replied, that no information had been 
received from Sir Evelyn Baring on the 
subject, and that no instructions had 
been given by the British Government 
to countenance the arrest of M. Pain. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked whether the 
noble Marquess would undertake to give 
orders that the offer of the reward should 
be withdrawn ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I am not aware that the reward has 
been offered. If the hon. Member 
wants any information on the subject he 
had better give Notice of a Question to 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs with regard 
to it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether any such reward as this could 
be paid out of the Army Fund, or whe- 
ther it would be paid out of the Secret 
Service money ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not think that any such 
payment could be made a charge against 
the Army Fund. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
ARKLOW HARBOUR WORKS. 


Mr. W.J. CORBET asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, with re- 
ference to the failure of Arklow Har- 
bour Works, and the preliminary 
Report sent to the Treasury, which was 
alleged to be most re-assuring, Whether 
the preliminary Report has been borne 
out by the Report of Mr. Manning, 
Engineer in Chief to the Board of 
Works in Ireland, just laid upon the 
Table, in which the following state- 
ments are made :— 


“On the 4th January a Report was received 
from the Superintendent of the works that on 
the previous day he observed cracks in the 
— of the sea wall, and that some of the 
ace blocks had moved out. The principal 
Assistant i was at once despatched to 
the Harbour, which he visited on the 5th, and 
reported that for 90 feet in length (of the 468 
feet constructed) the face blocks had moved out 
from 2 inches to 20 inches, and had sunk a few 
inches, and that the sand had been scoured 
away from along the sea face of the Pier . . . 

wt visited the work myself on the 6th of 
February, when it was in the same state as 
reported by Mr. Greene, and although it was to 
be regretted that any damage whatever had 
been done, still the amount of it was com- 

tively little, and its repair presented no 
ifficulty, but it was obvious t the sand 
foundations had been scoured out... . 
on the 3rd March fresh subsidence was re- 
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ported. On the 9th March, Mr. Keat- 
ing, Assistant Engineer, was sent to w to 
make a survey, but the weather was not suffi- 
ciently moderate to enable him to take sound- 
ings till the 14th and 16th of that month. This 
survey shows that for about 130 feet in length 
the sea slope had been more or less damaged, 
and that the sand foundations had been scoured 
out by the sea, forming a trench parallel with 
the Pier from 40 to 50 feet wide, and of an 
average depth of about 6 feet under the pre- 
vious level of the bed of the sea. 

“‘T need not here enter into more detail ; it 
is sufficient to say that the damages described 
are to be entirely attributed to the reed 
out of the sand already described, and whi 
extended under the foundations of the storm. 
wall for its entire width of 19} feet ;” 
whether he has noticed the following in 
Mr. Manning’s Report :— 

“Tt has been stated that the mode of con- 
struction adopted at Arklow was objected to 
by the members of a local committee; I have 
only to state in reply, that for the nine years 
during which I have been on the 
subject of the design and erection of Harbour 
Works at Arklow, I have never upon any 
ocesion received any suggestion of the kind 
from anyone ;” 


whether in consequence of this statement 
he will lay upon the Table the protest 
and objections submitted to the Board 
of Works by the local committee of 
Arklow; and, whether he will put a 
stop to the works until the opinion of a 
competent engineer is obtained as to 
what is best to be done under the cir- 
cumstances ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The hon. Member’s 
quotationsfrom the Parliamentary Papers 
are accurately given so far as they go; 
but I do not know whether he disputes 
the statement which he omits to quote— 
that the local objections related to the 
general design, not to the method of 
execution. As the Question only ap- 
pong on the Paper this morning, I 

ave not been able to look over the 
Papers bearing on this point ; but I will 
obtain copies of them from Ireland, and 
show them to the hon. Member. The 
suggestion regarding the suspension of 
the works at the present moment seems 
to me inadvisable, as it would in- 
volve the loss of the favourable summer 
weather and incur the risk of exposing 
the works in an unfinished state to an- 
other winter’s storm. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
the official who reported was an employé 
of the Board of Works, and consequently 
interested in screening that Board, the 
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Treasury would consent to the anpoint- 
ment of an independent engineer to give 
a Report on these works? 

Mr. HIBBERT: I would be glad to 
consider such an application if the Local 
Authority bore the ex of it. 

Mr. PARNELL: With regard to the 
matter, I would ask the hon. Gentleman 
to consider again the desirability of 
sending over from this country some 
distinguished English engineer, so as to 
see how the Roard of Works executes 
these undertakings. 

Mr. HIBBERT: I will consider the 
question of sending over an independent 
engineer to report on the matter. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked, did not 
General Sankey make a special inspec- 
tion of the works, and why was not his 
Report published ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: General Sankey’s 
Report is not considered of any great 
importance; but if the hon. Member 
wishes to get it it will be given. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: If an 
independent engineer is appointed, why 
should the locality be asked to bear the 
expense, seeing that the whole thing 
has arisen from the failure of the Board 
of Works’ officials ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

[No reply. } 

INLAND REVENUE—STAMP DUTY ON 
FOREIGN BONDS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
Stamp Duty of 10 per cent. upon bonds 
to bearer is to be levied upon all exist- 
ing bonds to bearer of Foreign States, 
the coupons of which are paid in Lon- 
don ; and, if so, how this Stamp Duty is 
to be levied in the case of bonds the 
interest of which is paid, either in Eng- 
land or abroad, at the option of the 
holder ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The rate in ques- 
tion is 10s., or one-half per cent, not 10 

rcent. It will not apply to existing 

nds of the nature referred to. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN).— 
ALLEGED PROCLAMATION OF LORD 
WOLSELEY. 

Coronet DAWNAY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government is prepared to 
support Lord Wolseley’s proclamation 
that our troops would remain a hun- 
dred years, if necessary, in the Soudan 
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in order to recapture Khartoum ; and, 
if they are not prepared to abide by this 
declaration, what steps they intend; to 


take to defend the friendly tribes from | do 


the fatal ee of trusting to 
these assurances 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I am not aware that Lord Wolseley ever 
issued any Proclamation in the sense of 
the Question. I have seen a report of 
a speech said to have been made by 
Lord Wolseley to some Black troops of 
General Gordon in which there is some 
expression to the effect stated ; but I do 
not think that Lord Wolseley ever 
issued a Proclamation containing any 
statement of that kind. As I have 
stated already, we hope very shortly to 
be able to make a statement as to our 
intentions with regard to the troops in 
the Soudan; and I cannot say more 
upon this occasion except that I have 
not the smallest doubt that, on the 
movement of the troops in the Soudan, 
the officers in command will make as 

arrangements as possible for the 
protection of persons who stand in need 
of protection. 

m MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
asked whether the noble Marquess would 
be in a position to make the statement 
to which he referred before the discus- 
sion on Monday ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I doubt whether I can make that state- 
ment to-morrow ; but on Monday, be- 
fore the discussion, I shall probably be 
able to state what orders have been 

ven. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked whether the 
noble Marquess would take into con- 
sideration the desirability of issuing 
orders to the General commanding at 
Suakin to stop the attacks on the Arabs 
until the Government had made up their 
mind what they were going to do in the 
Soudan ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I do not think that Question arises out 
of the Question on the Paper. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE AFGHAN 
BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 


Mr. MONTAGU SOOTT (for Mr. 


Asumeap-Bartietr) asked the Under | go? 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

Whether he will lay upon the Table of 

the House the complete text of the De- 

spatch from M. de Giers, which contains 
e following words :— 


Colonel Dawnay 
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‘Tt is impossible for us not to trace back the . 
cause of the present situation to the mi 
aspect with which the English Government 
thought it their duty to invest their Bo 
mmission,” and ‘we cannot pass by the 
fact that the tee « — interview be- 
tween the Amir and the Viceroy, and its belli- 
cose surroundings, must certainly have em- 
boldened the Afghans to the point of committing 
such acts of provocation as could not be 
tolerated by the Russian military authorities ;” 
whether there is the slightest founda- 
tion for the charges thus made hy 
M. de Giers; whether the Russian Go- 
vernment have asked for the withdrawal 
of Sir Peter Lumsden and other British 
officers; and, whether the return of Sir 
Peter Lumsden to London is in conse- 
quence of such representations ? 

Lorpv EDMO FITZMAURICE : 
The hon. Member will receive the in- 
formation which he desires from the Cor- 

mdence which will shortly be laid 
before the House. 


EGYPT—SUPPRESSION OF THE “BOS- 
PHORE EGYPTIEN.” 

Mr. MONTAGU SOOTT (for Mr. 
Asumeav-Bartitetr) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If Her Majesty’s Ministers will lay 
upon the Table the words of 

“The expression of regret to the French Re- 
public, in which Her Majesty’s Government 
associated itself with that of Egypt ; ”’ 
and, whether it is true that Zhe Bos- 
phore Egyptien is shortly to re-appear? .- 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The words used by Earl Granville to 
the French Ambassador were recorded 
in a despatch to Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Paris, which will be laid before 
Parliament. I am informed that the 
owner or editor of the paper has an- 
nounced that it will appear in a few 
days. I have no reason to believe that 
this will be the case. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that the Prime Minister had stated that 
the Papers could not be laid upon the 
Table until the unknown future had 
been rather more unrolled. He should 
like to know when they were to have 
Papers laid on the Table relating to 
matters as far as they had gone, and 
down to what date the Papers would 


) 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 

Gentleman has substantially conceived 

the Question in a proper manner, and 

conveys it very properly in his own 
ical phraseology. 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (REDIS- 
TRIBUTION) BILL—THE NEW DIVI- 
SIONS OF COUNTIES—ALTERNATIVE 

NAMES. 

Mr. FRANOIS BUXTON asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether, considering the neces- 
sity for clearness and concise definitions 
in all matters connected with the Redis- 
tribution of Seats and the registration 
of great numbers of new voters, he will 
recommend on Consideration of the 
Redistribution of Seats Bill that no 
alternative names shall be given to the 
new divisions of counties, but that every 
such division shall be known solely and 
always by one single name ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
Pon eee J expressed my dislike for 
double names; but, looking to the most 
recent decisions of the House, I doubt 
if the House would agree to strike out 
all double names. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN. 
ISTAN—THE RUSSIAN ATTACK ON 
PENJDEH—THE PROPOSED ARBI- 
TRATION. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, What steps have been 
taken to inform the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan of the agreement recently arrived 
at between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of Russia on the 
subject of arbitration on the unprovoked 
aggression of General Komaroff on Penj- 
deh ; and, whether the Viceroy of India 
has signified his approval of the recent 
decisions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. HEALY rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether the words “‘ un- 
provoked aggression” ought to be al- 
lowed to appear upon the Paper; and 
whether it was not an insult to a 
Foreign Power on a very delicate 
matter ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
the Question of the hon. Member alludes 
to an expression previously used, and 
that the words are referred to as a 
quotation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If the expression 
referred to is intended to be a repetition 
of a phrase expressive of my own opinion 
it is nothing of the kind, and, moreover, 
it is not an accurate quotation. WhatI 


said was as follows:—Upon the very 
first day, I think, of the arrival of the 
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first telegrams from Sir Peter Lumsden, 
having gone through all the material 
parts, or what we judged to be the 
material parts, of these telegrams as they 
had arrived, I stated that upon the face 
of those Papers what had taken place 
appeared to be an unprovoked aggression. 
I never presumed at that moment to 
qualify or to describe the incident in con- 
clusive terms, because I knew very well 
that the information which we had re- 
ceived was partial; and, in point of 
fact, it was within 24 hours, or certainly 
within a very short time after the receipt 
of those telegrams, that very important 
qualifications of the information they 
conveyed were received from Sir Peter 
Lumsden himself. So much for this 
expression ; and I will only observe that 
there is now a constant practice of in- 
serting in Questions, as if they were 
matters of course, matters which do not 
touch the point of the Questions, but in- 
volve assumptions of the utmost conse- 
quence, and that these assumptions are 
sometimes made—as in the present in- 
stance—with very slight regard to ac- 
curacy. As to the substantial part of 
the Question, I am bound to say that 
this expression had escaped my attention, 
because it does not belong to the main 
issue of the Question. The Viceroy of 
India has arranged with the Ameer the 
basis upon which the British Govern- 
ment is proceeding; and if any further 
communication on the subject with the 
Ameer should be requisite he will make 
it. To that Question the hon. Member 
adds the inquiry whether the ha‘ 
India approves the decisions which Her 
Majesty’s Government have come to? I 
do not see that it would be any part of 
my duty to answer such a Question. 
The Viceroy of India must be taken to 
approve these decisions; and when the 
proper times comes the hon. Member 
will have plenty of information—perhaps 
a little more than he may like—as to 
what the Viceroy does think on the 


oint. 
F Mr. ONSLOW: I must remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that the Viceroy, 
in the speech he made after his return 
from Rawul Pindi, also made use of the 
words. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: I should 
like to ask you, Mr. Speaker, on the 
point of Order arising out of your ruling 
a moment ago, whether, if an expression 
is used in the course of a debate in this 
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House, it will afterwards be in Order if 
quoted in a Question ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is putting an utterly strained interpre- 
tation on my words. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
May I ask the Prime Minister whether 
it is not the case that the Viceroy of 
India, in a — at the Durbar, in 
presence of a large number of Natives, 
described the attack of the Russians on 
the Afghans asan ‘unprovoked aggres- 
sion,’’ without any of the qualification 
which the Prime Minister now seeks to 
introduce ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have not be- 
fore me the exact words of the Viceroy 
on the occasion. [Jronical cheers and 
laughter.| I am not surprised at that 
demonstration; but I must enter my 
protest against it on behalf of the dig- 
nity and the traditions of the House. 
To me, personally, it is a very small 
matter that such demonstrations should 
be made; but to this House, and the 
future of this House, it is a very grave 
matter. |‘‘Order!”} I am not out of 
Order. I have not the smallest doubt 
that the expressions used by the Viceroy 
have been perfectly warranted by the 
circumstances. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I shall put the Question to the right 
hon. Gentleman to-morrow. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND AFGHAN- 
ISTAN—THE RUSSO-AFGHAN FRON- 
TIER—THE BATTLE AT AK TEPE— 
COLONEL ALIKHANOFF. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called 
to the letter in Zhe Daily News of 
Tuesday, from a Oorrespondent who 
was present at the battle of Pul-i- 
Khisti, in which it is stated that 
Colonel Alikhanoff ordered his Sarik 
Turcomans to attack Captain Yate’s 
party; whether Captain Yate was de- 
puted by Sir Peter Lumsden to watch 
the course of affairs at Penj-deh; whe- 
ther Captain Yate had taken any part 
in the engagement of March 30th, or 
in any way transgressed the limits of 
his Commission; and, whether Colonel 
Alikhanoff is one of the gallant Officers 
whose conduct is not to be inquired 


into? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question of 
the hon. Member is in four parts, and I 
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shall reply to them as they are stated. 
With regard to the first statement, as 
far as the Russian Government is -4 
cerned, the report has been repudia 

by them in the strongest terms. As far 
as we are concerned, I am not aware 
of any foundation for the report except 
rumour. I have not seen the letter re- 
ferred to. As to the second of the 
Question, Captain Yate was deputed by 
Sir Peter Lumsden to watch the course 
of affairs at Penj-deh. With regard to 
the third paragraph, so far as we are 
informed, Gaptain ate took no part in 
the action, and did not transgress the 
limits of his commission with regard to 
it. With regard to the fourth paragraph, 
Colonel Alithanoff, as I presume, stands 
relatively to the agreement in exactly 
the same position as all the other officers 
on both sides who were concerned in 
directing the operations. 


EGYPT (WAR IN THE SOUDAN). 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
can make any statement with regard to 
the 7 they intend to pursue in the 
Soudan in the event of a peaceful settle- 
ment of the present controversy with 
Russia ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers, perhaps 
he will allow me to put another Ques- 
tion on the same subject. I must apolo- 
gize for not giving due Notice; but the 
point is one of great and immediate 
urgency. My Question is, whether it 
was in accord with the policy announced 
by the right hon. Gentleman in present- 
ing the Vote of Credit that what was 
called the ‘brilliant engagement’’ of 
May the 5th took place when an en- 
campment of Bedouins, their women 
and children, and their flocks, were at- 
tacked by General Graham, and 150 
men killed, although it is alleged by 
eye-witnesses that they never made any 
serious defence ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In regard to 
the first Question, I am not about to 
make any statement on the subject. 
With respect to the second Question, I 
think my hon. Friend would do well to 
put this Question to my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for War, to whom 
it belongs, to receive information on the 
subject. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: May I ask 
the noble Marquess the Question now ? 
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Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have received nothing but a very short 
telegram from Lord Wolseley, contain- 
ing a very short account indeed of some- 
thing that appears to have been in the 
nature of a reconnaissance by General 
Graham yesterday. If I had thought 
the Question would have been put, I 
would have brought down the telegram 
and read it to the House. As far as 
my recollection serves, it does not con- 
firm the particulars the hon. Member 
refers to as contained in the telegram of 
one of the correspondents. The hon. 
Member asks whether such an opera- 
tion is consistent with the terms made 
use of when the Vote of Oredit was laid 
on the Table. As far as my recollection 
serves me, what my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gladstone) said with regard to the 
Suakin Railway was that it was not in- 
tended to prosecute it for military pur- 
poses to Berber ; but that it would be 
continued to such a point as the Govern- 
ment might consider expedient after 
consulting with the Military Authori- 
ties, and that, in the meantime, further 
proceedings with regard to the railway 
would be considered. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I do not think it is incon- 
sistent with that statement that the 
railway should be continued till such 
progress has been made as may be de- 
sired by the Military Authorities. While 
any progress is being made by the rail- 
way, of course adequate protection must 
be given, and measures of the kind re- 
ferred to may be found necessary by 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
May I ask the noble Marquess whether 
he is aware that the telegram from Lord 
Wolseley has been communicated by 
the War Office to the evening papers, 
and that, so far from the operation being 
a reconnaissance, the words used are, 
‘“‘Graham made this morning a most 
successful raid?” I should like to ask 
the noble Marquess whether, in the 
course of the evening, he will despatch 
orders to Suakin absolutely prohibiting 
the repetition of such aimless and pur- 
poseless raids ? 

Lorp EUSTACE OECIL: Is the 
noble Marquess aware that a great 
number of sheep and cattle were driven 
off, that the village was burnt, and that 
the wells were blown up with gun- 
powder ? 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: May I ask 
whether the noble Marquess is aware 
that not only one correspondent, but 
two, have confirmed the report? I am 
told that even three have done so. It 
is confirmed in strong terms by the cor- 
respondent of Zhe Morning Post. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have no doubt the noble Lord (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) is correct in re- 
gard to the description that is given 
of the operation by Lord Wolseley. It 
appears to mé to be a matter of very 
little importance whether it is described 
as a “raid” or as a “‘ reconnaissance.” 
No doubt there was a military move- 
ment, and no doubt some fighting took 
place. In regard to the other Ques- 
tions, hon. Members appear not to be 
aware that a body of troops, or more 
than one body of troops, under Osman 
Digna are still threatening, not only 
the advanced posts held by our troops, 
but would also threaten Suakin itself. 
Until a decision has been arrived at 
entirely to abandon the further con- 
struction of the railway, I consider that 
the General Officers are entitled to take 
such measures as they may consider 
necessary for its protection. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : I beg to give 
Notice, in consequence of the answer of 
the noble Marquess, that I will put the 
Question on the Paper for to-morrow, 
in order to enable the noble Marquess 
to give all the information in his power. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: May I ask the 
Prime Minister, considering that the 
House is occupied in voting money for 
the Soudan, and considering the slaugh- 
ter that is going on in that part of the 
world, how soon he expects to be able 
to make a statement on the subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My noble Friend 
has already stated that on Monday he 
expects to be able to convey to the House 
the instructions which have been sent 
to the military officers in the Soudan, 
and I think it is too soon to make any 
statement on the subject generally. It 
is not usual, when one great subject of 
public policy is locked up with another, 
and dependent upon the conclusion of 
another, to make any statement in re- 
gard to it. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether it 
was or was not a statement of policy 
when, in presenting the Vote of Credit, 
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he told us that, as to the Soudan, it was 
the intention of the Government not to 
prosecute further offensive operations ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Most certainly 
that was a statement of policy, I con- 
ceive, of the utmost importance ; but the 
Question put to me by the hon. Gentle- 
man asks me to make a reap with 
regard to the policy we intend to pursue 
in the Seated tn the event of 2 pene 
ful settlement of the present controversy 
with Russia. I think I ought not to be 
called upon to say when I will make a 
further statement. 


CENTRAL ASIA— RUSSIA AND AF- 
GHANISTAN —THE RUSSO-AFGHAN 
FRONTIER. 

Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT (for Mr. 
Asumeap-Barttetr) asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have offered to 
allow the Russian Government to retain 
Ak Tépé and the Penj-deh oasis; and, 
whether an arbitrator has yet been 
found to adjudicate upon the breach of 
the sacred covenant ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is a Ques- 
tion with regard to particular communi- 
cations now going on between the two 
Governments with respect to the Afghan 
Frontier, and I cannot enter into expla- 
nations while these negotiations are in 
progress. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the Commission for the Delimita- 
tion of the Afghan Frontier is still in 
existence or has been dissolved by the 
recall of Sir Peter Lumsden and Colonel 
Stewart ; if it is still in existence why it 
is considered desirable, as stated by the 
First Lord of the Treasury on Tuesday, 
that these officers should come home to 
London forthwith; whether the settle- 
mentin London of the main points of 
the Afghan Frontier will be postponed 
until the arrival of Sir Peter Aa ; 
whether the date of Sir Peter Lumsden’s 
recall was prior or subsequent to the 
departure of Mr. Condie Stephen for 
England ; and, whether such date was 
= or subsequent to the receipt of 

ussia’s acceptance of the proposal of 
arbitration ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think it has 
already been stated by my noble Friend, 
as to the first head of this Question, 
that the Commission of Sir Peter Lums- 
den is still in existence. With regard 
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to the second head—if the Commission 
is still in existence, why it is considered 
desirable that these officers should come 
home to London forthwith ?—the fact is 
this, that as negotiations are to be car- 
ried on here, and only details are to be 
examined on the spot, it is not considered 
that the examination of details is a 

roper employment for Sir Peter Lums- 
Son, a functionary who was despatched 
to that country for a purpose of a much 
higher order, and that is the cause of 
the change which has taken place in the 
instructions to Sir Peter Lumsden with 
Colonel Stewart to repair to this country. 
In reply to the third head of the Ques- 
tion—whether the discussion of the main 
points will be postponed till the arrival 
of Sir Peter Lumsden ?—there is no such 
intention. We are in full communica- 
tion with Sir Peter Lumsden, and I am 
not aware that there is any necessity for 
a postponement. In regard to the fourth 
Question, the dates, I believe, are as 
follow:—The telegram requesting Sir 
Peter Lumsden to come to England was 
senton the 4th ; the acceptance by Russia 
of the reference proposed to a friendly 
Sovereign was received on the 3rd. As 
regards the priority between the instruc- 
tions to Sir Peter Lumsden and the in- 
formation from Sir Peter Lumsden 
about Mr. Stephen, that information 
made us aware that Sir Peter Lumsden 
had directed Mr. Stephen to come home. 
It did not state the date when the direc- 
tion to Mr. Stephen was given; but the 
information to us was despatched on the 
22nd, and I have no doubt that the 
direction to Mr. Stephen must have been 
either on the same date or a date imme- 
diately antecedent to it. I have no 
doubt that the latter gentleman left 
about the same date. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether the 
House may entertain the hope that the 
permanent presence of some Consular 
or Diplomatic Agent at Herat will form 
part of the contemplated arrangement 
with regard to the settlement of the 
Afghan north-western frontier, to whom 
the Russian Government may apply in 
case of any local disputes arising in con- 
nection with the frontier, and who will 
be in a position to advise Her Majesty’s 
Government as to their merits? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I take this Ques- 
tion to be in the nature of a friendly 
suggestion, which might well deserve 
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consideration; but I think the hon. 
Gentleman will see that it would be too 
early to make any Parliamentary state- 
ment on the subject. 


EGYPT (THE SOUDAN)—MILITARY 
OPERATIONS NEAR SUAKIN. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: With respect 
to the answers of the Prime Minister 
and the Secretary of State for War 
in regard to these statements in Zhe 
Times, I would really ask the Prime Mi- 


nister, Whether he himself has read, or | P 


will read, what is stated by Zhe Times’ 
Correspondent ; and, whether some com- 
munication will be made at once to 
General Graham, or the other officers 
commanding, to tell them that these acts 
are not in accordance with civilized war- 
fare—that villages being looted and 
burned, and women and children being 
fired upon—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is an argu- 
ment, not a Question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the first part of the Question, it will be 
my duty, in conjunction with my noble 
Friend, to get the most authentie in- 
formation of what has taken place; and 
my hon. Friend may rely upon it that 
any orders it will be our duty to give 
will be in strict conformity with the 
pledges we have given. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE REGISTRATION OF 
VOTERS BILLS. 

Mr. PARNELL wished to ask, Whe- 
ther there would be any objection to 
take the Registration of Voters (Ire- 
land) Bill first to-morrow, on the under- 
standing that on the Motion for the 
Speaker leaving the Chair on going into 
a fresh Committee the question of the 
payment of registration expenses should 
be raised by an Amendment, and that the 
result of the debate and division on that 
Amendment should be held to decide 
the question of the payment of such ex- 
penses with regard both to Ireland and 
England ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, when he was 
informed yesterday that the question 
which had been decided on Tuesday by 
a small majority was about to be raised 
again in Committee on the Registration 
of Voters (England) Bill, he felt it ne- 
cessary, especially in the absence of many 
Members of the Government, to reserve 
the matter for consideration. With re- 
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to the course of onpornay aa 

ecting on it, it a quite evident 
upon the face of it that when it was de- 
sired and intended to raise again a ques- 
tion which had been settled in a House of 
nearly 500 Members that that was rather 
what might be called a serious intention. 
It was an intention to challenge the 
House at large, and the Government 
were of opinion that there ought to be 
sufficient Notice to Members of the de- 
bate and djvision which would take 
lace. That being so, the Government 
could not propose to take that debate 
to-morrow. The hon. eee for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) has proposed 
that the Irish Bill should be ikon first. 
There was no very great question of 
convenience in point of time as between 
the two Bills. Both were admitted to 
be urgent ; but as the English question 
was much the larger, and was that upon 
which the House had already been called 
upon to give its opinion, the view of the 
Government was that they ought to pro- 
ceed with the English Bill first. That 
was the appropriate method to give 
hon. Members the means of again 
raising the point. They had before 
them the Registration Bills, the Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Redistribution) Bill, 
and the arrangement made with regard 
to the Vote of Credit. What the Go- 
vernment proposed was this—that they 
should make an effort to finish what re- 
mained of the Parliamentary Elections 
(Redistribution) Bill to-morrow; and 
he thought —considering the importance 
of that question, and the relations of 
different portions of the House to one 
another with regard to it, and the 
general desire there was to close it 
without associating it with contested 
questions—what he hoped was that if 
it should be found that it could not 
be finished to-morrow, the House would 
not, for once, grudge meeting on Satur- 
day for that purpose. There was no 
reason to suppose that there would be 
any large residue of Business after to- 
morrow. He sincerely hoped it would 
be finished to-morrow ; but if a small 
residue were left, he gave Notice, with- 
out asking any pledge from the House, 
that the Government would think it 
their duty to propose that course. With 
regard to the Registration Bilis, which 
were undoubtedly urgent, what the Go- 
vernment thought was that they should 
take those Registration Bills on Monday, 
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if hon. Gentlemen opposite were dis- 

to allow the debate on the Vote 
of Credit, which had been fixed for that 
day, to stand over until Tuesday. He 
should, however, have no power to se- 
cure Tuesday for that purpose by any 
right of the Government ; but he thought 
he could undertake to try it if the ar- 
rangement were agreeable to hon. Gen- 
tlemen oppposite. If, however, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite attached import- 
ance to keeping their hold on Monday 
for the Vote of Credit, the Government 
would take Tuesday for the Registra- 
tion Bills. 

Mr. GORST asked whether, if the 
Parliamentary Elections (Redistribution) 
Bill was finished to-morrow or Satur- 
day, the Prime Minister would on Mon- 
day make his promised Statement as to 
the legislation contemplated for the re- 
mainder of the Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the pressure 
upon the Government had been so great 
that he was not certain that he could 
make that Statement fully; but he would 
make a Statement sufficient for the con- 
venience of the House, and consider 
what might remain. If the Business 
proceeded as was expected, he should 
make the whole announcement in the 
course of next week. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
it had been thought convenient to have 
the question on the Registration Bills 
decided before the end of the week ; but 
if the right hon. Gentleman thought the 


other course more convenient, the Oppo- | p 


sition were, he believed, disposed to 
take the arrangement he proposed. But 
what was more important than the ques- 
tion of redistribution, or registration, or 
anything else, was that they should 
have, as early as possible, a fair oppor- 
tunity of hearing, and as soon as possible 
afterwards of discussing, the statement 
—- by the Secretary of State for 

ar, because they felt it was becoming 
urgent—namely, an explanation of the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to the Soudan. He should 
be extremely sorry to consent to any 
arrangement for putting off the debate 
on Monday, which would deprive them 
of that opportunity. Were they to un- 
derstand that in the event of the Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Redistribution) Bill 
being finished this week and the Regis- 
tration Bill put down for Monday, that 
the latter would be preceded by a state- 
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ment of yn — 4 had re 
to expect from the noble uess 
Secretary of State for War ais 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, his noble 
Friend had given the engagement with 
respect fo Monday with every ya 
sition to keep it; and he hoped his 
noble Friend would be in a position 
to keep it in the letter and the spirit. 
But it was really in the discretion of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to determine 
what the course of Business should be 
on Monday and Tuesday as between 
the Registration Bills and the debate 
on the Vote of Credit. What he thought 
would be an inconvenient arrangement 
would be that they should nominally 
fix the Registration Bills for Monday, 
and then spend it on a debate on the 
statement of his noble Friend. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE 
thought that the arrangement proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman would be 
satisfactory. They understood that they 
were to have the statement of the noble 
Marquess on Monday, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman would undertake to get 
Tuesday for the discussion of the Vote 
of Credit. [ Mr. Guapstone: Yes. | There 
seemed to be some misunderstanding, if 
they had the statement of the}jnoble Mar- 
quess on Monday, whether they would 
not run the risk of losing the opportu- 
nity of discussing the Registration Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied that the 
Government had the arrangement of the 
Orders, and, that being so, they could 
rovide against that. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
as the matter in controversy was raised 
first on the Registration of Voters (Ire- 
land) Bill, and as it was proposed by 
the Government to insert a cle.use in that 
Bill which they did not propose to insert 
in the Registration of Voters (England) 
Bill, it would not be more convenient 
that the question should be discussed on 
the Irish rather than on the English 
Bill? Gentlemen on his side had no 
desire to raise the same question twice, 
and they would be content to take the 
vote of the House on the Registration of 
Voters (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that as the 
House, with a very large attendance and 
upon good Notice, had previously de- 
cided the point in reference to the Eng- 
lish Bill, he hoped that they ‘aot 
proceed on that footing. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that Mem- 
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bers in his part of the House did not 
understand how any assurance could be 
given that there would be no debate 
upon the statement of the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for War on 
Monday, even if right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite raised none. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that if he 
might be allowed to state his opinion, 
the best and the clearest course would 
be if his noble Friend made his state- 
ment on Tuesday. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he hoped 
that favourable consideration would be 
en to the suggestion that the noble 

arquess would make his statement 
to-morrow. 

Tuz Marqvess or HARTINGTON 
said, he could not give an undertaking 
to the House, because the communica- 
tions that were going on might not be 
complete. He might not be able to 
give a full statement to-morrow. 

Mr. PARNELL put it to the Prime 
Minister whether it would be fair to allow 
the question as to registration expenses 
to be decided, and the discussion taken 
on the Irish Bill, in view of the fact that, 
practically, there had been no debate on 
the merits of the question so far as the 
Irish Bill was concerned. When the 
question was raised and decided the 
other night, it was done in a very thin 
House, and almost without debate. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the ar- 
gument of the case, as he was at pre- 
sent advised, was quite the opposite to 
that indicated by the hon. Member. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—— 
SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
Surrry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £58,100, Divine Service. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £38,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Administration of Military Law, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1886.” 

Mr. HEALY said, he wished to put a 
question to the noble Marquess the Se- 
cretary of State for War (the Marquess 
of Hartington) in regard to a case which 
had been mentioned in the American 
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newspapers, of the all deportation 
to ‘iika boutty of a aiiier who had 
been formerly a piper in a Highland re- 

iment. It my that the man had 

eserted, and had gone to America. 
After residing for some years in the 
United States he was decoyed into Cana- 
dian territory, under the pretence of 
finding him employment, whereupon he 
was arrested, put in irons, and brought 
in that condition to England. It was 
further stated that the American Consul 
had interferéd on behalf of the man, on 
the ground that he was an American 
subject; and that his case had been 
tried before a military tribunal and 
dismissed, on the ground that the ori- 
ginal charge against him was unfounded. 
He thought the whole matter was one 
which required explanation. 

THE quess or HARTINGTON 
said, he had never heard of the case until 
that moment ; and he regretted that the 
hon. and learned Member had not made 
it the subject of a Question, put after 
Notice, in the ordinary manner, before 
the commencement of Public Business. 
If the hon. and learned Member had 
taken that course, he would have been 
able to make inquiry, and give the hon. 
and learned Member full information. 
As the matter stood, he was not able to 
give any details; but if the hon. and 
learned Member would put a Question 
to-morrow, he would give the informa- 
tion asked for. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would adopt the 
suggestion of the noble Marquess. 

Generat Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had to complain that the infor- 
mation supplied with regard to Army 
administration was very meagre; and he 
thought there ought to be an annual 
Report presented to Parliament. 

nD EUSTACE CECIL said, that he 
had last year pointed out to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Judge 
Advocate General (Mr. Osborne Mor- 
gan) that it was advisable to give some 
idea to the Committee of the character 
of the offences for which trials by courts 
martial had taken place, and punish- 
ments had been awarded. He was 


under the impression that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had promised 
that, in another year, information should 
be supplied. He had looked carefully 
over the Return presented to Parlia- 
ment for their approval; but he could 
not find out that it contained any fur- 
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ther information with regard to crimes 
and punishments. He thought it would 
have been interesting to have had such 
a Return in connection with the troops 
now serving abroad in the Soudan. 
The system of military punishments had 
now been entirely changed, and it would 
be of advantage if hon. Members were 
able to form some conclusion as to the 
results of the change, as shown by the 
nature of the crimes, trials, and punish- 
ments in connection with courts martial. 
In the present state of the information, 
it was impossible to say whether the 
misconduct of the troops had been great 
or small. Then, again, they were unable 
to say under what conditions the men 
were kept in prison—whether they were 
detained in custody at Cairo, Alexandria, 
or elsewhere, or whether they were sent 
home to serve their sentences. He hoped 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would be able to give the Committee a 
full account of all that had been going 
on in the course of last year, so that the 
Committee might be able to form for 
themselves some information as to the 
merits or demerits of the system of 
punishment now adopted as compared 
with that which formerly prevailed. 
Genera ALEXANDER, in moving 
the reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£2,000—the salary of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General—said, he desired at the 
outset to disclaim all feeling of hostility 
towards the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Osborne Morgan) 
who now so pleasantly and ably dis- 
charged the duties of Judge Advocate 
General in that House. His business 
that night was not with the present or 
any past holder of the Office, but simply 
with the Office itself and its duties. He 
maintained, although he might be 
wrong, that there were no duties con- 
nected with the Office, or, at any rate, 
none which could not be equally well 
discharged by the subordinates in the 
Department of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. What, to begin 
with, were the duties of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General in that House? His 
principal duty was either to pilot the 
Army (Annual) Bill in its several stages 
through the House—work which could 
not be said either to be very onerous, or 
of a very important character. His 
next duty in the House of Commons 
was to do that which he was now doing 
—namely, to be present at the discus- 
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sion of the Army Estimates, and more 
especially of the particular Vote now 
before the Committee. In the third 
place, it was his duty in the House to 
answer any Questions which might be 
put to him in connection with the De- 
partment; but, as far as he (General 
Alexander) remembered, such Questions 
were very few indeed. As a matter of 
fact, no Minister of the Crown in that 
House was less troubled with Questions 
than the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Judge Advocate General. With 
regard to his duties outside the House, 
the first and most important was to 
attend Her Majesty, and, having pre- 
viously read and ascertained the le- 
gality of the proceedings of all ge- 
neral courts martial, to submit them 
to Her Majesty the Queen for revision 
and confirmation. He had seen para- 
graphs from time to time in the news- 

apers, stating that the Judge Advocate 

eneral had had an audience of the 
Queen, and had submitted to Her Ma- 
jesty the proceedings of certain courts 
martial; but by far the most onerous 
duty connected with the Office of Judge 
Advocate General, outside the House, 
was the revision of the proceedings of 
many thousands of district couris mar- 
tial. Mr. O’ Dowd, the permanent Judge 
Advocate, said to the Committee which 
sat to consider this subject in connection 
with the Mutiny Act in 1878 that there 
were between 7,000 and 8,000 district 
courts martial held annually. He un- 
derstood that since that time the num- 
ber had very largely increased. There 
could be no doubt that the revision 
would be laborious indeed if it involved 
the consideration of many abstruse 
legal points. But everybody who had 
served in the Army, and especially those 
who had discharged the duties of ad- 
jutant to a regiment, would know that 
that was by no means the case, and that 
the proceedings of most of the courts 
martial were of the very simplest pos- 
sible character, involving no questions 
of law whatever. Even if there were 
any difficult points of law to be con- 
sidered, it would not speak much for 
the system of examination to which the 
officers of the Army were subjected if 
they could not be dealt with by the 
officers themselves, as they had to pass 
a very strict examination in Military 
Law. He might mention that the sort 
of cases which came before the Judge 
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Advocate General for his revision were 
cases in which men had been tried by 
district courts martial for desertion, in 
which a difference arose between the 
Judge Advocate General and the court 
as to whether the offence amounted to 
desertion, or the minor offence of ab- 
sence without leave. That was the sort 
of case which, as a general rule, came 
before the Judge Advocate General for 
revision, and there were very few even 
of those cases. He submitted that such 
cases of law, as did from time to time 
oceur, might very well be disposed of 
by the permanent Judge Advocate and 
his assistants in the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Department. Mr. 
O’Dowd told the Committee in 1878 to 
which he (General Alexander) had just 
referred that he, or one of his military 
subordinates, was in the habit of read- 
ing over the proceedings of every court 
martial; and he (General Alexander) in- 
ferred from what Mr. O’Dowd told the 
Committee that the Judge Advocate Ge- 
neral of the day was not in the habit of 
reading those proceedings himself. The 
custom in that respect might have 
changed in the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s time, because he (General 
Alexander) understood from the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman that he was 
in the habit of reading the proceedings 
of all these courts martial himself. 

Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morean): Not all 
of them. 

GeveraL ALEXANDER: Well; a 
considerable portion of them. 

Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ospornz Morean): Only 
those in which questions of law are 
involved. 

GeveraL ALEXANDER continued : 
Of course, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would have a right to read 
the proceedings of any of the courts 
martial he liked; but he (General Alex- 
ander) maintained that the work was a 
very unnecessary work, and that to per- 
form duties of that kind was very much 
like attaching a fifth wheel to a coach. 
Mr. O’Dowd was perfectly competent, 
with his two military subordinates, who 
received £700 a-year each, to discharge 
all the duties connected with the re- 
vision of the proceedings of the district 
courts martial. A further point was 
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that, in revising the proceedings of the 
district courts martial, the right hon. 
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and learned Gentleman had nothing to 
do with the severity of the sentences, 
and had no right to interfere in that re- 
spect. Mr. O’Dowd told the Committee 
that it was not desirable the Judge Ad- 
vocate General should be able to inter- 
fere with the severity of the sentence, as 
that would be, to a certain extent, an 
interference with discipline; and His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
who appeared before the Committee, 
expressed a similar opinion. But Mr, 
O’Dowd farther stated that the Judge 
Advocate General used a kind of back- 
stairs influence in order to secure a 
mitigation of the sentence, whenever he 
considered it desirable. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had friends in 
the Department of the War Office, and 
when, occasionally, he thought thatasen- 
tence passed by a district court martial 
was too severe, he made a representation 
with regard to it, and it need scarcely 
be said that his representations were 
generally attended to. Then there was 
another very important point to which 
he (General Alexander) desired, for one 
moment, to call the attention of the 
Committee, and it was this—that the 
judgment of the Judge Advocate General 
was nota final judgment. It might be 
referred—and it had been referred—to 
the Law Officers of the Crown. Mr. 
O’ Dowd mentioned a case which oceurred 
in November, 1872, in which the Law 
Officers of the Crown reversed the de- 
cision of the then Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral. In that particular case the War 
Office had appealed from the decision of 
the Judge Advocate General to the Law 
Officers of the Crown, and the Law 
Officers reversed the decision arrived at 
by the Judge Advocate General. The 
Law Officers of the Crown, in reversing 
the decision, were of opinion that the 
Judge Advocate General was not so 
much a Judge as an Assessor, and he 
(General Alexander) thought it was just 
as well that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman should not be a Judge; be- 
cause he believed that a great evil 
might arise from having Judges sitti 

in the House of Commons. He believed 
there was only one exception to that 
rule, and that was the case of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Recorder of 
London (Sir Thomas Chambers), who 
was at present a Member of the House. 
Perhaps the strongest proof of all of 
the inutility of the Office was the circum- 
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stance that for two years and four 
months the Office actually remained 
vacant. From April, 1871, after the 
death of Mr. Davidson, until August, 
1873, the Office was not filled up, 





and during the whole of the interval | pared 


Mr. O’Dowd, the present permanent 
Judge Advocate, dieshengad the duties of 
the Office of Judge Advocate General. 

Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osnornz Morean): Oh, no! 
The duties were discharged by Sir 
Robert Phillimore. 

Genzrat ALEXANDER said, he was 
aware that Sir Robert Phillimore had 
been nominally Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral; but he had been under the impres- 
sion that he did not actually discharge 
the duties. 

Taz JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossornz Morean): That is 
a mistake; Sir Robert Phillimore dis- 
charged the duties. 

Genera ALEXANDER said, he 
thought the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, if he would make inquiries, 
would find that Mr. O’Dowd virtually 
considered himself Judge Advocate 
General at the time, and he stated to the 
Committee that he had been discharg- 
ing the duties of Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral for a considerable period. Certainly, 
in the interval which elapsed from the 
death of Mr. Davidson in April, 1871, 
until the month of August, 1873, the 
Office of Judge Advocate General was 
not filled up. But, even admitting the 
statement of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to be correct, that Sir Robert 
Phillimore, who was also at the time 
Judge of the Admiralty Court, filled the 
Office, it showed that it was not abso- 
lutely necessary, under any circum- 
stances, that the Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral should have a seat in the House of 
Commons; and if the Office could be 
kept vacant for two years and four 
months, it certainly appeared to him 
(General Alexander) that there was no 
very great necessity for filling it up at 
all. He wished to call the attention of 
the Committee to another point—namely, 
that the Navy and Royal Marines were 
not represented by the Judge Advocate 
General in that House, and that when 
any question arose in reference to 
courts martial in the Navy, the Secretary 
to the Navy was always ready to answer 
it. Asa matter of fact, the Secretary 


to the Navy answered far more ques- 
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tions on such subjects than the + 


hon. and learned tleman the Ju 

Advocate General. With regard to the 
remuneration of the Office, it +s qos 
to him that the salary was very high com- 
with that of the Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office, whose work was 
much more onerous. The Financial Se- 
cretaryship to the War Office was an 
appointment instituted by Viscount Card- 
well, and that officer was certainly very 
inadequately paid compared with the 
Judge Advocate General, although his 
duties were far more onerous and diffi- 
eult than those of the Judge Advocate 
General. He (General Alexander) was 
bound to add that since he came into 
the House he had heard that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had, tem- 
porarily at any rate, taken upon himself 
this additional appointment — namely, 
that formerly followed by Mr. Clode as 
Legal Secretary to the War Office. He 
was told that on good authority ; but, 
of course, if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman denied it, he would at once 
accept the denial, and would only say 
that the denial would make his case all 
the stronger, because, if the Judge 
Advocate General did not perform the 
additional duty he submitted that he 
had madeout a clear case why the Office 
of Judge Advocate General in that House 
should be discontinued. It appeared to 
him that the Office was one of those 
which were maintained merely for the 
purpose of muzzling independent Mem- 
bers who might prove inconvenient. 
They all knew the great talent and 
ability of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and that before he was ap- 
pointed Judge Advocate General his 
voice was frequently heard in that 
House. It was now no longer heard, 
and he (General Alexander) was quite 
certain that it would be of advantage to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
himself if he would give up the post he 
had so well filled for the last five years, 
and seek from the Government, as he 
had a right to do, an appointment upon 
altogether higher lines. He did not 
propose to trouble the Committee by 
going to a division, if he could obtain 
any satisfactory information from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
certainly did not expect to get much 
support from either side of the House 
—either from those who had, or those 
who hoped to fill this position. He felt, 
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however, that it was only appeaiin 
to the House, and aocousuly ventatiee 
questions of this kind, that they could 
eventually hope to get rid of what he 
must call, without intending any disre- 
spect to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, a useless excrescence. He 
begged to move the reduction of the Vote 
by £2,000, the salary of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £36,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
for the Administration of Military Law, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1886.”’— 
(General Alexander.) 


Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Moraan) said, it was 
quite unnecessary for the hon. and gal- 
lant Member (General Alexander) to 
apologize for having brought the Mo- 
tion forward. Personally, he (Mr. Os- 
borne Morgan) was much obliged to the 
hon. and gallant Member for having 
done so, because he was glad to have 
this opportunity of clearing up some 
most extraordinary misconceptions which 
prevailed with regard to the duties of 
the Office he had the honour to hold— 
misconceptions not only on the part of 
the hon. and gallant Member, but shared 
by many other hon. Members. The 
duties of the Judge Advocate General 
were two in number. In the first place, 
as the Committee knew, Her Majesty 
administered military law by virtue of 
Her Royal Prerogative; and, of course, 
it was necessary that she should be ad- 
vised by some responsible Minister in 
doing so. That was the reason why the 
Judge Advocate General, who advised 
Her Majesty from a legal standpoint in 
regard to the proceedings of all general 
and district courts martial, was required 
to have a seat in the House of Commons. 
The hon. and gallant Member could 
hardly know how deeply he was cutting 
into the Constitution of the country when 
he suggested that the Judge Advocate 
General should not have a seat in that 
House. The Judge Advocate General 
was not only the direct Adviser of Her 
Majesty on all questions of Military Law, 
but he was called upon to answer a 
considerable number of Questions in the 
House of Commons. His first and, per- 
haps, most important duty, although it 
was not the most difficult duty he had 
to perform, was therefore to revise, from 
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al int of view, the proceedings of 
Sar wenteal and district courts martial. 
The proceedings of regimental courts 
martial were not, in the first instance, 
sent to the Judge Advocate General, 
even in the caseof these proceedings ; but 
the military officers could and did a 
peal to the Judge Advocate General if 
a question of law did happen to arise. 

ENERAL ALEXANDER said, that 
he had only referred to district courts 
martial, and not to regimental courts 
martial. 

Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morean) said, that 
no man could have a higher opinion than 
he had of the sense of justice which 
animated officers when sitting upon 
courts martial; and he believed that in 
19 cases out of 20, perhaps in 49 out of 
50, or even in 99 out of 100, the con- 
clusions at which they arrived were per- 
fectly right and just. The cases with 
which they had to deal were gene- 
rally simple cases; but, unfortunately, 
all cases were not simple cases. He 
wished the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
would call upon him at his Office and see 
the proceedings, sometimes 300 or 400 
pages long, involving intricate ques- 
tions, such as cases of embezzlement, or 
questions affecting the honour of officers, 
and other most important matters. He 
would then see whether the Office of 
Judge Advocate General was a sinecure 
or not. While he gave the very highest 
credit to the officers who sat upon courts 
martial for the sense of justice by which 
they were animated, it was undoubtedly 
the fact that now and then they would 
convicta man who had been legally found 
guilty of no offence whatever, perhaps 
upon hearsay evidence, or upon the evi- 
dence of an accomplice, in which case it 
became essential that some trained legal 
mind—a mind accustomed to sift and to 
weigh evidence—should go through all 
the evidence, not in order to decide whe- 
ther the sentence, if legal, was, or was 
not, too severe, but whether any offence 
had been committed at all. What the 
Judge Advocate General had to do, in 
such a case, was to see whether there 
was any real case to go before such 
a tribunal. Whenever a case was 
found which ought not to have been 
tried, it was the duty of the Judge 
Advocate General to step in and re- 
verse the proceedings. e had now 
held Office for five years, and he would 
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give the Committee some statistics to 
show the number of cases with which he 
had had to deal in four of those years— 
namely, 1881, 1882, 1883, and 1884. 
In the year 1881, the number of courts 
martial that came before the Judge 
Advocate General was 7,474; in 1882, 
6,513; in 1883, 6,026; and in 1884, 
6,108; making altogether 26,121 for 
the four years. The proceedings of 
every one of these courts martial was 
read over by one of the Deputy Judge 
Advocate Generals; and whenever any 
question of law or evidence arose, the 
matter was at once referred to him (the 
Judge Advocate General) personally, 
and he did not hesitate to say that, 
on the average, at least three or four 
such cases were every day brought 
before him. In order to show the 
hon. and gallant Member how con- 
stantly occupied the Office was in 
endeavouring to do justice, he might 
state that in 1881, out of 7,474 courts 
martial, 246 were set aside upon the 
ground of want of evidence, or for some 
other reason—that was to say, that 246 
persons who, if this contemptible office did 
not exist, might have wrongfully suffered 
penal servitude, or imprisonment, had 
been set at liberty, or had had their sen- 
tences reduced. He maintained that if 
the Judge Advocate General did nothing 
more than save those 246 presumably 
innocent men from undergoing a punish- 
ment they had not legally incurred, he 
would have done his duty, and justified 
the retention of the Office. He did not 
suppose, for one moment, that the hon. 
and gallant Member, or any other Mem- 
ber, would wish that those 246 persons 
should have been punished unjustly. 
But he wanted to know who could have 
prevented the punishment of these inno- 
cent men if the Office of Judge Advocate 
Geueral—the only individual who had 
the power of revising such cases—had 
been abolished ? 

GeneraL ALEXANDER said, he pro- 
posed that that work should be done 
by the permanent Judge Advocate 
General. 

Taz JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morean) said, the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman suggested 
that the duty should be performed by 
the permanent Judge Advocate General ; 
but the permanent Judge Advocate Ge- 
neral did not possess a seat in the House 
of Commons. He was not, therefore, 
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able to answer any questions that might 
be put in the House of Commons, and 
he would not be responsible to the 
House; and he took leave to doubt 
whether, but for the inducement of a 
place in the Government, any really 
competent man would be found to under- 
take the duties for the salary attached 
to the Office, to say nothing of the 
additional weight which such a position 
and a seat in the House gave to the 
Judge Advocate General in dealing with 
the Military Authorities. Every one of 
these cases had come before him (the 
Judge Advocate General) as a matter of 
course, and in many of them the most 
complicated questions of law which could 
be conceived had been involved. He 
did not mean to say that the Judge Ad- 
vocate General in that House was always, 
though he ought to be, an expert lawyer. 
Onthe contrary, he deeply felt his own de- 
ficiencies in that respect. He only wished 
he was more capable; but he had done 
his best, and the result had been that, 
in the course of five years, something 
like 700 or 800 persons had been saved 
from undergoing what was, presumably, 
an unjust sentence. The hon. and gallant 
Member told the House that the Judge 
Advocate General had no power to inter- 
fere with the severity of a sentence if it 
was legal. That was quite true; but when 
he (the Judge Advocate General) dis- 
covered a sentence which he believed to 
be unduly severe, he took the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning the matter in the 
proper quarter, and in every case, or in 
nearly every case in which he had made 
such a representation, the sentence had 
been remitted altogether, or reduced. He 
might tell the hon. and gallant Member 
one thing. The hon. and gallant Member 
must be aware that the courts martial 
in the Navy, to which he had referred, 
had frequently been brought before the 
House, and commented upon; but, al- 
though the proceedings of at least 
30,000 military courts martial had passed 
through his hands, in not a single one 
of the cases dealt with by him had 
the decision arrived at in his Office 
been challenged in the House of Com- 
mons. The hon. and gallant Member 
said that very few Questions were put to 
the Judge Advocate General in the 
House itself; but he (the Judge Advo- 
cate General) constantly received letters 
from Members of the House calling at- 
tention to certain proceedings. As a 
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rule, he invited the hon. Member who 
communicated with him to wait upon 
him at his Office; and in the same way 
he was prepared to invite the hon. and 
gallant Member for South Ayrshire 
(General Alexander), if he wished for in- 
formation respecting any case, when he 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) would be pre- 
pared to produce all the documents in 
his possession to show that substantial 
justice had been done. Now, the House 
would see that the number of courts 
martial set aside for irregularity had 
been decreasing year by year. In 1881 
the number of courts martial set aside 
was 246; in 1882, 154; in 1883, 116; and 
in 1884,100. Therefore, in the four years 
from 1881 to 1884, no less than 616 
presumably innocent men had been 
saved from unjust punishment; and it 
would be further seen that the number 
of courts martial set aside for irregu- 
larity in 1884, as compared with those 
set aside in 1881, had been nearly 150 
per cent less. It might be asked what 
had caused the diminution? Probably 
the hon. and gallant Member was not 
aware that many of the difficulties which 
undoubtedly did arise in 1879, 1880, and 
1881 had been got rid of by the simpli- 
fication and codification of the law in 
1881. Last year a book revised by the 
Judge Advocate General was published 
by the War Office, entitled 4 Manual of 
Military Law, in which each of the de- 
cisions of the Judge Advocate General 
were given in the form of notes to the 
Army Act of 1881. He was afraid that 
the hon. and gallant Member could 
not have examined that book. Cer- 
tainly, he could not know the amount 
of labour the revision of the book 
had entailed in merely putting the 
decisions into shape. Probably, if he 
had been acquainted with these facts, 
the hon. and gallant Member would not 
have made his present proposal. But 
even that work was not considered 
enough, and the Office was now engaged 
in bringing out a pocket edition, con- 
taining everything that it was necessary 
for officers in the field to know. The 
result of their simplifying the law, and 
codifying it, had been to correct many 
of the errors into which officers pre- 
siding at courts martial had been pre- 
viously led; and, instead of 246 wrong 
decisions in the year 1881, they were 
reduced to 100 last year. This, how- 
ever, was only one of the duties of 


the Judge Advocate General. In ad- 
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dition to the duties connected with the 
revision, from a legal point of view, of 
the proceedings of courts martial, the 
Judge Advocate General had another 
duty to perform—namely, that of ad- 
vising the Horse Guards and War Office 
on legal questions, many of which in- 
volved considerations of a most difficult 
and delicate nature. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member had referred to the retire- 
ment of the Legal Secretary to the War 
Office. He would explain exactly how 
that matter stood. Mr. Clode, who held 
the office of Legal Secretary to the 
War Office, retired in 1881. His right 
hon. Friend the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Childers), who was 
then Secretary for the War Depart- 
ment, asked him if be thought it was 
not possible to effect an economy by 
throwing the greater part of the 
duties previously performed by Mr. 
Clode on the shoulders of the Judge 
Advocate General. Of course, he said 
that he was only too happy to perform 
the duties without salary, although they 
involved a very large addition to his 
labours, and the consequence was that 
he had effected a saving in the Army 
Estimates of £1,600 a-year — £1,500 
in the salary of the Legal Secretary 
to the War Office, and £100 per an- 
num for certain allowances. There- 
fore, since that date, he had saved the 
country something more than £6,000 in 
four years. Reference had been made 
by the hon. and gallant Member to the 
duties performed by the deputies in the 
Office. He was glad to be able to say 
that another piece of economy would 
shortly be effected in reference to those 
officers. He found that he would be 
able to get on with three Deputy Judge 
Advocates instead of four, and by abo- 
lishing the fourth ys Judge Advo- 
cate a saving would be effected to the 
country of £456 a-year, making alto- 
gether £2,056, or £56 in excess of his 
salary. In every transaction connected 
with the Office strict economy was 
studied. He had pointed out to the 
hon. and gallant Member how entirely 
he was mistaken if he fancied that 
the duties of Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral were confined to the revision of the 
proceedings of courts martial. There 


were always matters arising which de- 
manded the personal attention of the 
Judge Advocate General. A consider- 
able number of questions were raised in 
the course of last year which concerned 
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important legal points in reference to 
the Military Department, and all of them 
involved a considerable amount of re- 
sponsibility. He might inform the hon. 
and gallant Member that, in the course 
of a single year, something like 800 
Minutes and letters were written by the 
Judge Advocate General in which a 
legal opinion was expressed; and he 
would like to know what his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
(Sir Henry James) would say if he 
found it necessary to write 800 legal 
opinions in the course of a single year. 
It the Office of Judge Advocate General 
were abolished a substitute must be pro- 
vided, and surely it was far better to 
have a Judge Advocate General with a 
seat in the House of Commons directly 
responsible to the House itself than to 
have an officer altogether without respon- 
sibility to Parliament. He did not 
think it was necessary to say more. He 
thought he had shown that the Office of 
Judge Advocate General was not a 
sinecure; but that it was one in which 
a vast amount of work was carried on. 
He had pointed out to the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman what he (the Judge 
Advocate General) had done since he 
had filled the Office. He had given the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman a number 
of statistics, and he would be happy if 
the hon. and gallant Member would 
call at his office to give even further in- 
formation, and to point out to him the 
complex nature of the proceedings in 
connection with some of the courts 
martial of which the hon. and gallant 
Member had spoken so lightly. He 
believed the hon. and gallant Member 
had made this Motion under an entirely 
mistaken view of the duties of the Office 
of Judge Advocate General, and he 
thanked him for having afforded him 
an opportunity to give this explanation. 
With regard to the questions put by 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir George 
Balfour) and the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Eustace Cecil), he was sorry that 
they had only the Returns from the 
Home Army for 1884 to go by; but, 
as far as those Returns went, he might 
say that there was an unquestionable 
improvement on the year 1883 in the 
number of courts martial held. This 
was particularly satisfactory, seeing that 
in 1883 the number of courts martial 
amounted only to 76 per 1,000 men, 
which was the lowest number they had 
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ever had; and he might mention that 
in 1868 the number amounted to 144 
for every 1,000 men, so that they had 
dropped down to little more than one- 
half that number. He had carefully 
com the Returns from the War 
Office for 1882 and 1884, as far as 
they went, and he found that the im- 
provement which took place in 1883 
was still being maintained. The num- 
ber of courts martial held in the Home 
Army in 1884 were 10,040, whereas 
they were 10,703 in the previous year. 
As to the punishments inflicted, they 
were 6,899 in 1884 against 7,209 in 1883, 
thus showing a considerable reduction. 
There had also been a great diminution in 
the number of non-commissioned officers 
who had been tried by courts martial. 
That was a very satisfactory fact, because 
he had always held that it was of the 
highest importance to get good and well- 
conducted non-commissioned officers. In 
1883 the number of courts martial on 
non-commissioned officers in the Home 
Army were nearly 10 per cent, while 
last year they were under 8 per cent, 
showing a substantial decrease. There 
had been a remarkable decrease, too, 
in the punishments for drunkenness. 
In 1883 the number of men fined for 
drunkenness amounted to 102 per 1,000; 
but last year they were only 84 per 1,000. 
He had no desire to conceal the shady 
side of the question ; but, at the same 
time, these figures were encouraging, 
and showed that there had been a con- 
siderable decrease both in the trials and 
punishments. He regretted that the 
Returns in his possession did not enable 
him to give the number of crimes which 
had been dealt with among the troops 
serving abroad. He had, however, 
noted all the proceedings of courts 
martial sent to him from Egypt up to a 
certain date — namely, since the Ist of 
November up to the present time, and 
he thought the result was highly encou- 
raging. The total number of courts mar- 
tial in Egypt and the Soudan between the 
lst of November, 1884, and the present 
time—namely, May, 1885—had only been 
171, and of that number there had only 
been two general courts martial. That, 
as far as it went, was, in his opinion, a 
very satisfactory result. He did not 
know exactly how many men there were 
in Egypt; but he believed the number 
was somewhere about 13,000 ; and that, 
among so many men, there should 
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have been only 171 courts martial, 
of which only two were general courts 
martial, in six months, was, he thought 
highly satisfactory. With regard to 
severe punishments — speaking from 
memory — he did not think there had 
been many. He was sorry that he could 
not give a more complete answer to the 
question of the noble Lord the Member 
for West Essex (Lord Eustace Cecil); 
but it was not his fault, but arose from 
the fact that the information he had to 
give, so far as it was derived from official 
sources, was limited to the Home Army. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CEOIL said, he 
had listened with great attention to the 
statement of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, and he did not 
wish to enter into the merits of the case, 
so far as the Office of Judge Advocate 
General was concerned. He would only 
say that he did not quite take the same 
view as the hon. and t Member 
behind him (General Alexander). At 
the same time, he could not quite under- 
stand why the business of the War Office 
should not be done very much in the 
same way as the business of the Navy. 
In the case of the Navy, there was no 
Judge Advocate General at all. He 
would not say whether that was a better 
or a worse system ; but he believed that 
in the Navy the proceedings of courts 
martial were brought under the notice 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
if the First Lord found any occasion to 
question the accuracy or the justice of 
the decision conveyed to him he had 
the Report cancelled. He (Lord Eustace 
Cecil) had never heard that the business 
of the Navy was not done satisfactorily. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had said that some changes had been 
introduced into the Office, and into the 
duties of the Office as originally consti- 
tuted. Itappeared that the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Childers), 
when Secretary of State for War, evi- 
dently thought that the Judge Advocate 
General had not enough to do, because 
when Mr. Clode retired from the position 
of Legal Secretary to the War Office, 
which, as he (Lord Eustace Cecil) hap- 
pened to know, involved very laborious 


work, it was thought that the Judge 
Advocate General might very well do 
his own work and that which Mr. Clode 
had performed also. As far as he (Lord 
Eustace Cecil) was acquainted with the 
duties of the Legal Secretary to the 
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War Office, they were quite enough for 
one person to di , seeing that, in 
the course of a single year, something 
like 800 cases came before him upon 
which he was required to — legal 
opinions, or from two to per day. 
nder the present circumstances, he did 
not think that the Committee would say 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had enough to do for the salary 
he received ; but that, he thought, hardly 
touched the point. As to the duties of the 
Judge Advocate General before, it was 
clear there was not enough work; and that 
had been the opinion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when Secre of 
State for War. He (Lord Eustace Cecil) 
only threw that out as a hint; he was 
not going to support the Motion of his 
hon. and gallant Friend ; but he would 
suggest for the consideration of the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for War, 
and the House of Commons generally, 
whether the practice which had hitherto 
succeeded with regard to the Navy might 
not also be carried out in the War 
partment. If it were necessary to have 
a Gentleman of the standing and rank 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, let the Office, at all events, not be 
an honorary one. That, however, was 
a point which he did not wish to go 
into, or to press upon the Committee at 
that time. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had shown that he did a 
large amount of laborious work which 
appertained to another Office, and he 
had also managed to dispense with the 
services of one of the Deputy Judge 
Advocates General in his own Office; 
and that he (Lord Eustace Cecil) thought 
was in itself a proof that he had not 
originally enough to do. He (Lord 
Eustace Cecil) should be the last person 
to wish to disestablish the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman of the Office which he, 
no doubt, so ably filled ; but he thought, 
without any desire to interfere with vested 
interests, that, should seca happen 
to the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, or should there be any change, it 
should be a matter for the consideration 
of the Secretary of State for War whe- 
ther the honorary Office of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman could not 
be, in some way, arranged for, and the 
duties of the Office performed in the 
same manner as in the Navy, and whe- 
ther the onerous office of Counsel to the 
War Office could not be otherwise pro- 
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vided for. There was a portion of the 
statement of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman which his hon. and gallant 
Friend near him desired him to touch 
upon. That was the statement that 246 
innocent men had been saved from 
punishment by the revision of the pro- 
ceedings of courts martial. He (Lord 
Eustace Cecil) could quite understand 
the sense in which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had spoken ; but the 
manner in which he had stated the fact 
gave the impression that the men were 
innocent men, and ought not to have 
been tried at all. 

Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossorne Morean): I in- 
tended to say legally innocent men. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, hon. 
Gentlemen on that side of the House 
understood perfectly what the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman meant; but 
coming from a Gentleman of legal at- 
tainments, who they knew always used 
the right word, his sentence might be 
interpreted to mean that the men were 
innocent and ought not to have been 
tried. He was glad, however, that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
explained. With regard to the point in 
connection with the Army, about which 
he (Lord Eustace Cecil) desired further 
information, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman last year engaged to give 
that information, or else that he would 
make a statement on the subject when 
the Vote came on. He was afraid that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was not able to make that statement, or 
to fulfil his engagement; but he under- 
stood that he now engaged that the 
information should be forthcoming in 
future. 

Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossorne Morcan) : I am told 
that this cannot possibly be done before 
a month, or two months, have elapsed ; 
but I am in hope that next year it will 
be in time for the Army Estimates. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, it was 
necessary that the Committee should 
have the fullest information before it 
passed that Vote, and it should have 
information not only with regard to the 
conduct of the Army at home, but with 
regard to that portion of it which was 
abroad. He took notice, in passing, of 
the increased number of desertions from 
the Army; they were certainly larger 
now than they were last year. The 
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number for the present year, according 
to the Return ‘which he held in his 
hand, was 4,300, as against 3,700 last 
year. He was at a loss to account for 
that very large increase in the number 
of desertions ; but he observed that the 
two arms of the Service in which deser- 
tions were most uent were the Ca- 
valry and the Artillery; and the fact 
might be due to the excessive amount 
of work thrown upon those corps. He 
was also struck with the circumstance 
that a very large number of courts 
martial had taken place in the Artillery 
as compared with other corps; he be- 
lieved that in the Artillery last year 
there were 1,268 courts martial—a very 
large number as compared with the 
Cavalry, for instance, in which there 
were only 740. Without making any 
reflection on that gallant corps, the 
number appeared so disproportionate 
that it seemed to him to demand an ex- 
planation, because it should be borne 
in mind that these were district, and 
not regimental, courts martial. He 
pointed out these and similar matters 
in passing; and he could not help re- 
curring to the main idea—that Returns 
of this kind were most useful, because 
they gave the fullest information to the 
Committee and the public, and because 
they more or less formed a check on the 
appointment of unnecessary courts mar- 
tial. He recollected that, in the time 
of the Crimean War, there were a large 
number of badly-conducted soldiers in 
the ranks, and that when they came home 
there used to be courts martial daily. 
That was a state of things which, for his 
part, he very much deplored ; but now that 
education had so much extended in the 
Army, now that out of 84,000 soldiers 
at home all but 3,000, as it appeared by 
the Return, could read and write, he 
thought it was time that courts martial 
for grosser crimes should diminish ; and 
he was greatly in hope, with the steps 
now being taken in the direction of not 
giving the men unnecessary work, and 
not harassing them either at home or 
abroad, with the steps taken towards 
dealing with offenders summarily, and 
not by court martial, that a better state 
of things would shortly prevail. But 
he again impressed upon the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman and the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
War that it was most important for the 
interests of the Service that the fuliest 
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of the Army at home and abroad 
should be laid upon the Table of the 
House. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he thought it 
was not necessary that there should be 
a Parliamentary Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral. The War Department had three 
other Representatives in the House, 
while the Board of Trade and the Ad- 
miralty had only two. But he would 
like to know whether this question had 
not really been dealt with in another 
way than that in which the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite (General 
Alexander) proposed to deal with it? 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman pro- 
—_ that the Vote should be reduced 

y the sum of £2,000, the amount of 
the salary of the Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral; but he (Mr. Heneage) understood 
that already the War Office had reduced 
the Vote in another way by the sum of 
£1,600, and that the amount of the 
Vote was also to be reduced by £456, 
the amount of the salary of one of the 
Deputy Judge Advocates General; so 
that, as a matter of fact, the Vote was 
to be reduced by the sum which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman proposed. 
The only questions that remained were 
as to whether the right thing had been 
done, and whether it would not be better 
to abolish—not his right hon. and 
learned Friend—but the Office of Judge 
Advocate General. He did not think 
the duties were very onerous, either of 
the Judge Advocate General or of the 
Solicitor to the War Office, because the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, hav- 
ing, as he stated, done the work of the 
latter for over a year, had been able to 
compile a book. 

Tae JUDGE ADVOOATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossornz Morcan): I beg 
pardon ; I said I had revised the book. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had stated that 
he had volunteered to take upon him- 
self the duties of Solicitor to the War 
Office, and that he had thereby saved 
the country £1,600 a-year. It was pub- 
lic-spirited on the part of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman to take over the 
duties of the Solicitor to the War De- 
partment ; but he (Mr. Heneage) would 
like to know whether, if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman were promoted 
to another Office, those duties would be 
left to his suecessor? The Committee 
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had heard much about the legal know- 
ledge nes#esary to the Office; but was 
it not a fact that, in former times, it 
had been held by Gentlemen who had 
not the slightest knowledge of Criminal 
Law? If that were so, he thought it 
followed that a knowledge of Criminal 
Law was not necessary for the Office of 
Judge Advocate General. If the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman divided the Com- 
mittee he should vote with him. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, he was 
unable to~ perceive how they could 
abolish the Office of Judge Advocate 
General without altering the whole con- 
stitution of the Army. The practice at 
the Admiralty was that the proceedings 
of courts martial came before the First Sea 
Lord, who, in case there was any doubt 
with regard to them, referred them to 
the counsel to the Admiralty. He had 
no doubt that, practically, the proceed- 
ings came before the First Lord, and 
that he gave an opinion upon them. 
But he thought it was hardly possible 
to proceed in the same way with regard 
to Army courts martial ; and as the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had shown 
how heavy were the duties of his Office, 
and how well he earned the salary 
which he received, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would not adopt the Amendment 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(General Alexander). 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he certainly 
thought that great credit was due to the 
right hon. ‘and learned Gentleman for 
undertaking the duties of Legal Adviser 
to the War Office without any addi- 
tional salary. No doubt, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were perfectly 
aware that there was an opportunity of 
making a.. economical arrangement by 
adding those duties to the duties of the 
Judge Advocate General. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage) had drawn attention to one 
point on which it was desirable that the 
Committee should have some informa- 
tion ; he had asked whether the arrange- 
ment under which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had taken upon himself the duties 
of Legal Adviser to the War Office was 
of a permanent character? He (Mr. 
Rylands) knew it was quite permanent, 
so far as the present holder of the Office 
was concerned; but he wished to be in- 
formed whether, in the unfortunate event 
of the present Government going out of 
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Office and a new Government coming 
into power, it would be practicable not 
only to fill up the Office of Judge Advo- 
cate General, but also to refill the Office 
of Legal Adviser to the War Office ? 

Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporwze Morean): It is a 
permanent oat naa 

Mr. RYLANDS said, his right hon. 
and learned Friend said it would be 
a permanent arrangement. Well, he 
thought that was a fair re f= the 
very important inquiry made by the 
hon. Member for Grimeby. He recol- 
lected that it had once been asked in 
that House whether the Judge Advocate 
General was a General in the Army, and 
the reply was that he was neither a 
Judge, an Advocate, nor a General. No 
doubt, the Deputy Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral performed very important duties to- 
wards the State—was there any Depart- 
ment of the State the permanent officers of 
which did not perform important duties ? 
He was disposed to believe that the pre- 
sent Judge Advocate General brought to 
the Office not only great zeal, but great 
ability. The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Eustace Cecil) had alluded to a very 
serious matter—namely, the desertions 
which took place from the Army. Now, 
he (Mr. Rylands) went entirely with the 
spirit of the noble Lord’s remarks. He 
thought it of the greatest possible con- 
sequence that they should make the 
condition of the soldiers as comfortable 
as possible, and also such as was con- 
sistent with their own self-respect, 
and free from unnecessary interfer- 
ence—that they should treat the sol- 
dier in such a way as would encou- 
rage him to like his corps, and not in a 
spirit calculated to induce him to desert. 
But punishments were necessary, and 
in that respect he thought that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman filled a 
position of great responsibility ; it was 
@ position which, in his (Mr. Rylands’s) 
opinion, he had no right to delegate to 
any deputy. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman stood there as the adminis- 
trator of justice in the Army, and it 
would be quite right for the House to 
hold him responsible if any failure of 
justice occurred. Under the circum- 
stances, he should not be willing at the 
present time to see the Office in ques- 
tion abolished. If any inquiry should 
be made hereafter into the various 
branches of the Military Service, he 
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should think that then possibly the 
Office of Judge Advocate General might 
be put into the crucible; but for the 
present he should certainly not support 
the Amendment before the Committee. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he must ques- 
tion the policy of the hon. and ant 
Member for Ayrshire (General Alex- 
ander) in moving this Amendment. The 
hon. and gallant Member generally took 
an enlightened view of military matters, 
over which he believed he was anxious 
to establish the control of the House. 
He (Colonel Nolan) would be altogether 
against the abolition of the ce of 
Judge Advocate General, not only be- 
cause they had in that Office a very able 
and courteous Gentleman, but because 
he believed that the abolition of the 
Office would be a great injustice to the 
private soldier, and that the morale of 
the Army would be thereby very seriously 
impaired. Those would be great evils. 
He did not think that ordinary General 
Officers could know anything about Cri- 
minal Law. Sir Edward Ward was an ex- 
ception, because he was a barrister, and 
had practised in Court; but the majo- 
rity of Generals proceeded only on red- 
tape ideas, and as to looking into the 
evidence to see that it fully established 
the charge, that was a matter about 
which they knew very little. He thought 
it absolutely necessary that the Army 
should have a real lawyer to supervise 
the proceedings of courts martial, and 
he believed that they had a very efficient 
one at the present moment. It might 
be said that there were now three or four 
barristers in the Army, and that one of 
them might discharge the duties of the 
Office. He believed that that proposi- 
tion had received a certain amount of 
support; but his own opinion was that 
it would be a very dangerous experi- 
ment, because those officers would be 
entirely under the influence of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Ifthe Office of Judge 
Advocate General were abolished, he 
supposed that a barrister would be em- 

loyed ; and that, in his opinion, would 
be extremely wrong from a mili 


pointofview. The position of the Army 
would be totally changed if there was 
no Judge Advocate General. At the 
present moment a private soldier could 
ask the opinion of the Judge Advocate 


General upon any point of Military Law. 
A private soldier who knew nothing 
about Common Law or Military Law 
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could write to a Member of Parliament 
concerning any point of Military Law in 
which he was interested, and that Mem- 
ber could go to the Judge Advucate 
General, who would set him right, and 
show whether there was any foundation 
for the complaint the soldier might have. 
If the Office were abolished, who was 
the Member of Parliament to go to? 
He would have to go to the Secretary of 
State for War, who, perhaps, would 
know much less about the law than the 
Member himself; for it was not the 
business of the Secretary of State to 
know anything about the law. There- 
fore, as he had said, if the Office were 
abolished, the Member of Parliament 
would have no means of obtaining any 
redress desired except by going to the 
Commander-in-Chief, or refusing Sup- 
ply. He (Colonel Nolan) thought the 
present plan a very goodone. Ofcourse, 
the Navy was very different to the Army. 
The Navy was generally afloat. In the 
whole of his Parliamentary experience, 
he never received a letter from a sailor 
with respect to a point of law; whereas 
he had received hundreds of letters from 
soldiers. Our Constitution taught us to 
be extremely jealous of the Army, but 
not of the Navy. The Army was a very 
Constitutional one; but it might take 
power into its own hands. It was very 
necessary, therefore, that people should 
be jealous of the Army, and keep the 
control ofitin their ownhands. Through 
the Judge Advocate General, Members 
of Parliament could exercise a very 
strict and Constitutional control over the 
Army, not only in a general way, but in 
matters of detail, and particularly in 
respect to the administration of justice 
in the Army. ey would commit a 
great mistake if they abolished the 
Office. It was true they would not pay 
the salary of £2,000 a-year; but they 
would be required to pay large sums for 
counsel’s opinions, and they would lose 
that control which, in the interest of the 
Army and the country, it was very de- 
sirable Parliament should exercise. 

Mr. JOHNSON said, that, of course, 
they knew the Judge Advocate General 
had very important cases to look into ; 
but he should like to know how trivial 
cases, such as one which had come under 
his (Mr. Johnson’s) notice, came under 
the Judge Advocate General’s judgment? 
Some time ago he was at Chatham 
Station, waiting for the train, and there 
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he met some officers with whom he fell 
into conversation. He asked them where 
they came from, and they told him they 
came from Maidstone, where they had 
been serving on a court martial ; and it 
came out, as a matter of joke, that they 
had travelled considerable distances, at 
the public expense, to try a wretched 
boy—a boy who had only been a few 
hours in one of the Militia regiments— 
for not having sufficiently washed him- 
self. It appeared that the boy, who had 
just been taken from the plough, was 
not over fond of soap and water ; he was 
reprimanded by his lance corporal, who, 
poet was only a minute and a half 

is senior, the boy told him to go to Bath 
or something of the kind, and was 
reported to the Colonel. He (Mr. John- 
son) was not conversant with Military 
Law; but he should have thought that 
a reprimand from the Colonel, or con- 
finement to barracks for an hour or two, 
would have met the justice of the case. 
Instead of that, however, a court martial 
wasordered. Three or four officers were 
brought from Canterbury to Maidstone, 
at something like an expense to the 
country of from £5 to £10, merely to try 
this boy. ‘‘Mony a mickle makes a 
muckle,” aud £5 and £10 soon mounted 
up to large sums; and therefore he 
thought that if some means could be 
found of settling such trivial cases like 
that, without putting the country to 
expense besides taking three or four 
officers from their duties, a great step in 
advance would be made. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, he 
had noticed, since he was elected a Mem- 
ber of the House, a great disposition on 
the part of hon. Members to make a 
great ado about very small sums of 
money ; while they offered no opposition 
whatever to very lavish expenditure for 
very unworthy purposes. He had 
noticed this disposition very strongly 
marked in hon. Members who sat below 
the Gangway opposite and called them- 
selves Radicals. The hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had expressed the 
extreme indignation which he felt that 
the management of affairs in this coun- 
try allowed the Judge Advocate General 
to receive a salary of £2,000 a-year. 
When the Vote wasasked for £11,000,000 
sterling, hon. Members, like the hon. 
Member for Burnley, had very little to 
say, either about the advisability of the 
expenditure of that money, or as to the 
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lack of economy, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, which allowed such expendi- 
ture to be made. It was extremely irk- 
some to listen to debates carried 
on by men who were supposed to be sen- 
sible men, and to have some degree of 
common sense—it was extremely irk- 
some to listen to such debates as that 
which had just taken place. None of 
the speeches delivered that night had 
contained a single bit of information; 
they were mere dry repetition, and so 
far as hecould see theonly object thathon. 
Members had in delivering them was to 
waste the time of the Committee. If 
the hon. Members who had taken part 
in the debate had been Irish Members, 
the Committee would have howled at 
them, and very possibly to-morrow they 
would have been accused by the English 
Press of wilful Obstruction. But, as 
those hon. Members were not Irish 
Members, he supposed that all the 
twaddle which had been talked that 
evening would be put down by the Eng- 
lish Press to the great solicitude which 
was felt by the hon. Members of the 
House that the affairs of the country 
should be managed as economically as 
possible. He did not care very much 
whether the Office of Judge Advocate 
General was abolished or not. He was 
not very much interested in the matter ; 
but having listened to the debate—he 
regretted that he had allowed himself 
to listen to it instead of going to dinner 
long ago—he certainly felt 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber’s remarks concerning other Members 
of the House are not proper. It is for- 
bidden by the Rules of Parliament for 
an hon. Member to use language which is 
calculated to be offensive to his brother 
Members. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, he 
was sure the Chairman would believe 
him when he said he had not the 
slightest intention of being offensive 
in any way. He had no intention 
whatever of being unnecessarily offen- 
sive, or offensive at all, to any hon. 
Members of the House; and if he had 
been so, he should endeavour, in the 
few remarks which he wished now to 
address to the Committee, not to offend 

ain. He merely rose for the purpose 
of saying that, in his opinion, it was 
absolutely absurd for hon. Members to 
come down to the House, and object, 
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working official getting a salary of 
£2,000" a-year, while they offered no 
objection to expenditure of millions of 
money for the most unworthy purposes. 
He did not know whether the Committee 
would go to a division; but if they did 
he should certainly vote against the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (General Alexander). 

Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to ask 
what steps had been taken to apply the 
Military Law to a series of outrages 
committed by soldiers a few nights ago 
in the town of Downpatrick? He puta 
Question last week with regard to the 
manner in which these men were bil- 
leted in the town. Some time ago the 
Government gave £1,000 for the tenant 
right of a piece of land in Downpatrick, 
and in the town itself there were a suffi- 
cient number of unoccupied houses to 
give accommodation to all the men. In 
the exercise of their judgment, the Go- 
vernment had billeted the men in the 
vicinity of the town. He believed that 
the men were Protestants, and that they 
had been mostly billeted on Catholics. 
Now, Downpatrick was a place where 
religious feeling influenced political feel- 
ing ; and it might have been foreseen by 
the authorities that the system of billet- 
ing which had been adopted would lead 
to undesirable results. When he put 
the Question last week, the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for War 
(the Marquess of Hartington) said it 
was not usual to camp men out before 
the 1st of May, and there were not suffi- 
cient unoccupied houses in the town to 
accommodate them. (He (Mr. Sexton) 
had learned since that the latter state- 
ment was not correct. Anyhow, last 
week there were horse races near the 
town, and it was very desirable that 
care should be taken to keep the men 
apart from the general body of the 
people. They were, however, allowed 
on the racecourse, and they seemed to 
have partaken of a considerable quantity 
of liquor. They were sbanel to go 
about as they pleased, and the conse- 
quence was that at 8 o’clock on Thursday 
night of last week, about 40 of the batta- 
lion, accompanied by three or four pri- 
vates of the Devonshire Regiment, com- 
menced an irregular march through the 
town. They were headed by a couple 
of civilians, whose names he had not 
ascertained, who pointed out the houses 


upon the score of economy, to a hard-/| of the Catholics. The men broke the 
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windows of these houses; they went 
through the streets indulging in the 
most offensive and provocative Party 
cries they could invent ; and they wound 
up their evening by rushing into the 
licensed premises of a Catholic and mak- 
ing most violent assaults with their waist- 
belts upon the waiters and everybody in 
the place. When a cry of police was 
raised, they ran away, but not before 
they had broken all the glasses they 
could find in the house. The result was 
riot and excitement, and there had been 
the greatest confusion and indignation 
in the town in consequence. He was 
told the other day that no complaint 
had been made with regard to the sys- 
tem of billeting the men in the town. 
As a matter of fact, the clergy made 
complaints on the subject, and he had 
letters in his possession complaining in 
the very strongest manner of the pro- 
bable effects of the system. He believed 
that the day following these extraordi- 
nary outrages an inquiry of an informal 
nature was held, at which Major Stewart, 
an officer of the battalion and the resi- 
dent magistrate of the district, was pre- 
sent. He wished to know what was the 
result of that inquiry ; whether any trial 
of the men had been held; and, if not, 
how soon one would be held; whether 
communications had been held with the 
Civil Authorities ; whether, by the ma- 
chinery of the Crimes Act, an endeavour 
had been made to ascertain who were 
the two civilians who led the marauders 
and pointed out the houses occupied by 
Catholics? It was very desirable that 
persons concerned in promoting out- 
rages should be punished, and it was 
equally desirable that the soldiers should 
be withdrawn from the town at once. 
There was a camping ground outside the 
town; whynotput themenintotents? He 
could only say that if they were not with- 
drawn, but allowed to go on committing 
these outrages night after night, the 
probability was that if the people of the 
town had not the spirit to resent such 
proceedings, the people of the surround- 
ing districts would come in and clear the 
military out of the town. 

Generat ALEXANDER said, that, 
as the general feeling of the Committee 
appeared to be against the Amendment, 
he should be glad to ask leave to with- 
draw it. In doing so, he wished to 


thank the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Osborne Morgan) for the 
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very valuable book he had laid on the 
Table. He was also glad that the 
Amendment had afforded the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman an opportunity 
of justifying the retention of his Office. 
Mr. CALLAN said, the hon. Member 
for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), in the 
course of some observations which per- 
haps were not quite pertinent to the 
question before the Oommittee, made a 
sneering allusion to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the present Judge 
Advocate General for having written a 
book. The greatest enemy of the hon. 
Member, however, would never be able 
to accuse him of having written or even 
revised a book. He (Mr. Callan) rose 
on this occasion to bring before the 
Judge Advocate General a point con- 
cerning Military Law. He did not de- 
sire to bring it before the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman because he had 
written a book, but because he had a 
greater acquaintance with Military Law 
than the ordinary run of Judge Advocate 
Generals. He wished to put a question 
to the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
concerning a proceeding that had lately 
taken place in Ireland—a proceeding 
connected with the pRESA ser at 
Kingstown for Suakin of the Royal 
Irish Lancers. Some months ago the 
portion of the regiment told off for 
foreign service left the Royal Barracks 
at an early hour of the morning under 
the command of Colonel Chichester. The 
senior colonel, Colonel Vandeleur, saw 
them leave the barracks, but remained 
in charge of the depot and of that por- 
tion of the regiment under orders to 
roceed to Dundalk. Now, the Sth 
ancers arrived at what was called the 
jetty at Kingstown a few hours after- 
wards; but the steamer which was 
ordered for their embarkation was not 
ready to receive them, the consequence 
being that when the time for leaving 
arrived 20 or 30 of the men failed to 
appear. The jetty belonged to the 
town—the people had every right to it; 
indeed, no military order could exclude 
them from it. The troops remained 
there for some hours, and in course of 
time a large number of persons as- 
sembled to see them leave. He be- 
lieved there was considerable confusion ; 
but he was informed not more than 
always attended the embarkation of 
troops — not more, for instance, than 
occurred when the Guards were em- 
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barked on the Thames. When the 
facts became known, Colonel Chichester 
was recalled from the Soudan. He (Mr. 
Callan), however, was not at all con- 
cerned with Colonel Chichester. Colonel 
Chichester was in command of the 
troops; he was an Englishman, and he 
(Mr. Callan) would leave it to other 
people to take up the cudgels in that 
officer’s defence. But Colonel Vande- 
leur was an Irishman; he belonged to 
one of the oldest families in Ireland—a 
family which had given heroes to the 
English Army. He was a near relative 
to one occupying an honoured position 
in the House of Commons. Colonel 
Vandeleur was the senior colonel of the 
regiment, and he handed over his com- 
mand in obedience to the orders of the 
War Office—he handed over his com- 
mand to Colonel Chichester at the 
Royal Barracks. In the course of the 
afternoon, Colonel Vandeleur, as was 
very natural, went to Kingstown to bid 
farewell to those who had for so many 
years been under his command ; he went 
out unofficially and without any re- 
sponsibility; he went to Kingstown, 
simply out of feelings of kindliness and 
as a mark of old friendship, to see his 
brother officers away. And he believed 
that for the same reason Lord Clarina, 
who was in command of the Dublin 
district, also went to Kingstown. Well, 
Colonel Vandeleur had been suspended. 
Colonel Vandeleur, who relinquished his 
command, or rather the command of the 
troops taken from him, that morning, 
had been suspended on account of what 
happened at Kingstown, while Lord 
Clarina went unscathed. If Colonel 
Vandeleur, who was not in command, 
who had no responsibility whatever 
attaching to him, was to be suspended, 
or have his conduct inquired into, be- 
cause of the confusion which occurred 
in the embarkation at Kingstown, 
surely Lord Clarina, who was in com- 
mand of the district at the time, who 
had relinquished none of his authority, 
should be similarly treated. It occurred 
to him (Mr. Callan) that Lord Clarina 
was much more censurable than Colonel 
Vandeleur. It was alleged that the 
War Office had suspended Colonel Van- 
deleur from motives which were any- 
thing but creditable. Whether that 
was so or not, the treatment dealt out 


to this gallant officer was not such as 
ought to be dealt out to a British officer, 
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or a British gentleman. He was sorry 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Judge Advocate General had left 
the House. He had paid the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman a compliment, 
hoping to enlist his sympathies ; he sup- 
posed that the Judge Advocate General 
took the compliment, and had now gone 
to take his dinner. Perhaps the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
War (the Marquess of Hartington) 
would give him the information he 
desired. He wished to know how it 
came to pass that Colonel Vandeleur, 
who handed over his command at the 
Royal Barracks early in the morning, 
who might have remained in Dublin, 
and who by mere accident went down 
to Kingstown, was tc have his conduct 
inquired into, while the commander of 
the Dublin district was to escape un- 
seathed? The whole of the difficulty— 
that was to say, the negligence which 
led to the occurrence to which he was 
referring, arose in the Quartermaster 
General’s Department. He wished to 
know whether it was not the duty of the 
Quartermaster General’s Department, 
when the steamer was alongside the 
jetty in Kingstown Harbour, to have 
had it ready for the troops, when they 
arrived at the appointed hour? If the 
steamer had been ready the troops could 
have been put on board; they would 
not have been subjected to temptation, 
and these irregularities would not have 
occurred. Was it not the duty of the 
Quartermaster General’s Department to 
have the ship ready for the reception of 
the troops at the hour appointed; and 
when an officer handed over his regi- 
ment, or a portion of it, for foreign 
service to an officer named by the War 
Office, to command it, did not his re- 
sponsibility cease, and did not the fact 
of his being present accidentally, when 
irregularities took place amongst the 
men, relieve him from all blame? He 
would call the attention of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Judge 
Advocate General to the exact rules 
respecting the embarkation of troops, 
and ask whether the fault did not lie 
with the Quartermaster General’s De- 
partment ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: I 
am sorry I was not here when the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Callan) com- 
menced his observations ; but to so much 
of them as I did hear I am able to say a 
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few words in reply. It is true, as the 
hon. Member has stated, that a Court 
of Inquiry has been held for the pur- 

se of reporting on the circumstances 
of the embarkation of two squadrons of 
the 5th Lancers for Kingstewn some 
weeks ago. That Court has concluded 
its inquiry; but the decision of the 
Field Marshal Commanding - in - Chief 
has"not been promulgated ; and, there- 
fore, it is impossible for me at present 
to state what that decision is, and it is 
also impossible for me to enter into the 
argument of the hon. Gentleman. I 
desire, however, to controvert two or 
three statements made by the hon. 
Member. I understood him to say that 
Colonel Vandeleur, having handed over 
the detachment to Colonel Chichester, 
could not be held responsible for what 
took place afterwards. But, in the first 
place, Colonel Vandeleur was respon- 
sible for the state in which that detach- 
ment was handed over to Colonel 
Chichester; and so long as any part of 
that regiment was within his reach, 
and under his cognizance, he, as its 
commanding officer, could not absolve 
himself from responsibility. Colonel 
Vandeleur thought it necessary, or part 
of his duty—and I do not suppose that 
any hon. Member will be surprised at 
it—to go down to Kingstown to see the 
embarkation of the detachment, though 
not in command of it. He was in 
uniform, and was present during the 
irregularities, which took place within 
his knowledge, and for any orders which 
were given or not given Colonel Van- 
deleur could not possibly be held as not 
responsible. The doctrine of the hon. 
Member is one which no military officer 
in the House, or outside it, will counte- 
nance—namely, that a commanding 
officer can, under any possible circum- 
stances, be held as not responsible for 
what takes place under his very eye. 
The hon. Member asks whether the 
Quartermaster General’s Department is 
not responsible for the arrangements of 
embarkation? The hon. Member is 
quite correct in supposing that that 
Department would be responsible for 
these arrangements, and I cannot say 
whether the irregularities that occurred 
were caused or exaggerated by the diffi- 
culties of embarkation. But, even if 
there were such difficulties, they cannot 
excuse the unsoldierlike conduct of the 
detachment on the occasion, or do away 
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with the responsibility of the command- 
ing officer. It is impossible, until the 
decision of the Commander-in-Chief is 
promulgated—which I believe will be 
in a few days—to add anything further 
on the subject. All I ean do now is to 
rotest against the doctrine that Colonel 

andeleur, in handing over the com- 
mand to a subordinate officer, can be 
held to be not responsible for what took 
— under his cognizance. If an 
urther information is required, I shail 
be very happy to give it to the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would take 
advantage of the invitation of the noble 
Marquess. The noble Marquess had 
said that Colonel Vandeleur was n- 
sible for all orders given or not given 
on the day of the embarkation ; and the 
noble Marquess, he was sorry to say, 
had mentioned in a tone of aggravation 
or justification that Colonel Vandeleur, 
when the irregularities took place, was 
in uniform—which would lead the pub- 
lic to suppose that he attended the em- 
barkation officially and in the perform- 
ance of his duty. He (Mr. Callan) 
wished to ask if it was not a fact that 
Colonel Vandeleur—whether in uniform 
or not—was not under any obligation 
to proceed to Kingstown ? Colonel Chi- 
chester took the troops over in Dublin, 
and it was for him to take charge of the 
embarkation ; and if Colonel Vandeleur 
was held responsible for any irregulari- 
ties, as being the senior, why was it that 
Colonel Vandeleur’s senior, Lord Clarina, 
the General commanding the district, 
was not held responsible? If Colonel 
Vandeleur was to be held responsible 
for orders given and orders not given at 
Kingstown, because he was the Colonel 
commanding, was Lord Clarina, the Ge- 
neral commanding, not even more re- 
sponsible—was he to ge scatheless ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The General commanding would be held 
responsible for the failure of any ar- 
rangement he made. What I have said 
is this—that no orders to any other 
officer could absolve the commanding 
officer of a regiment from responsibility 
for the good conduct of that regiment 
where he was in its presence. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that, with all 
respect to the noble Marquess, what he 
wished to know was whether Colonel 
Vandeleur, having handed over com- 
mand of the men to Colonel Chichester, 
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was under any obligation to be present 
at the embarkation at Kingstown ; and, 
next, if there was any failure of the ar- 
rangements—and no one would deny that 
there was a failure—and it was the 
fault of the Quartermaster General’s De- 
partment, whether the General com- 
manding the district was not to be held 
responsible? There had been no de- 
mand made for any explanation from 
Lord Clarina, though, by the Queen’s 
Regulations, he might be held respon- 
sible for any irregularities which might 
happen in his district. For what more 
could he be held responsible than the 
conduct of his troops during an embarka- 
tion for foreign service ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I am sorry I did not answer the hon. 
Member’s question. Colonel Vandeleur 
was under no obligation to go down to 
see the men off, and I do not say that 
he would have committed an offence for 
which he could have been censured or 
tried by court martial if he had not gone 
down to see the embarkation. But 
there are many circumstances in con- 
nection with the management of troops 
which must be decided by the superior 
officer present. Colonel Vandeleur was 


not compelled to be present at the em- 
barkation ; but, being present, he could 
not absolve himself from responsibility. 
As for the Quartermaster General’s De- 
partment, there was an inquiry, and it 
was shown that the arrangements made 
for the embarkation were perfectly well 


known. Many statements were made 
by the men as to what took place on 
the march, and so on. 

Mr. SMALL said, he had heard no 
answer given from the Treasury Bench 
to the complaint made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), as to the 
conduct of the Royal Irish Rifles and 
the men of the Devonshire Regiment at 
Downpatrick the other day. He (Mr. 
Small) trusted the Treasury Bench would 
consider the serious character of the hon. 
Gentleman’s complaint, and the very 
serious consequences which would ensue 
if that complaint was not attended to. 
He (Mr. Small) possessed knowledge in 
the matter that his hon. Friend had not 
had. Party feeling ran very high in 
the town of Downpatrick, and the result 
was that matters of a Party character 
sometimes caused breaches of the peace 
there. He held in his hand a report 
taken from Zhe Belfast Morning News of 
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the 2nd of May, which gave a circum- 
stantial account of what occurred. This 
report said— 

* Last night, shortly after 8 o'clock, a num- 
ber of the recruits of the 5th Battalion Royal 
Trish Rifles, at present undergoing their annual 
training in this town, accompanied by a few 
privates of the Devonshire iment, a de- 
tachment of which is stationed here for the 
purpose of guard duty at the new convict pri- 
son, conducted themselves in a most disorderly 
manner, parading part of the town, shouting, 
yelling, and making use of Party expressions. 
On their way through John Street several win- 
dows were smashed, and the occupants put in 
terror of their lives. On arriving at the lower 
end of Stream Street a halt was made, and, as 
if by pre-arrangement, a most deliberate and 
cowardly attack was made on the public-house 
of Mr. John Gilmore. On entering the pre- 
mises, with belts in their hands, the rioters 
commenced a fearful onslaught on the custo- 
mers, some of whom were severely assaulted. 
The waiters of the establishment were over- 
powered, and one of them, a man named Nel- 
son, was knocked down and trampled upon. On 
a shout of “ police’’ being raised, a stampede 
was made for the outside, the rioters smashing 
more large panes of glass in the front of Mr. 
Gilmore’s premises on their way. Word hav- 
ing been sent to the barracks, a large force of 

lice were afterwards on the scene ; but, be- 
ore their arrival, no trace of the rioters was to 
be seen.”’ 

It was evident, therefore, that however 
gallant these warriors might have been, 
there was, at any rate, something of 
pradence left in them ; because, directly 
the cry of ‘‘ police” was raised, they 
made off. None of them were caught 
or discovered. It would be an easy 
matter, however, for the ccinmanding 
officer of the military in Downpatrick 
to ascertain which of the men were in 
that part of the town in which the dis- 
turbance occurred that night. He could 
scarcely imagine that the Military Au- 
thorities would fail to recognize the im- 
portance of this matter; because it 
would be most deplorable if a chronic 
state of ill-feeling were to arise between 
the military and the inhabitants of 
Downpatrick. Downpatrick was a peace- 
able town; but he thought there could 
be little doubt that it would not remain 
so long, unless punishment were meted 
out to the men guilty of the outrage, 
and unless they were removed to some 
other place where they would, perhaps, 
conduct themselves better. He under- 
stood it was alleged that no complaint 
had been made by any person as to the 
conduct of the military on the occasion 
to which he referred; but he held in 
his hand a copy of a letter from the 
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Rev. Robert Headley, in which he 
said— 

“Unless the existing arrangements are im- 
mediately changed, by which 190 men are scat- 
tered through the town at night, I have grave 
reason to apprehend that serious rioting will be 
the consequence. A strong feeling of just in- 
dignation prevails in the district through which 
these men passed, which is bound to manifest 
itself in retaliation, unless a collision is pre- 
vented by your men being under re- 
straint.” 


It had been alleged that there was not 
proper accommodation for the men in 
the town, and that it had been necessary 
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to billet them by twos and threes in the | [ 


houses of Catholics ; but, as a matter of 
fact, Downpatrick was a declining place, 
containing a great many empty houses, 
and it would have been easy for the 
Military Authorities to have got ac- 
commodation for their men in those 
buildings. Their men, so situated, 
could be kept under better control than 
when scattered in twos and threes in 
the town. He considered it highly un- 
satisfactory that no reply had been given 
to the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sex- 
ton) by any occupant of the Treasury 
Bench. After the hon. Member had 


brought this matter forward, another | tary 


case had been mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan), and an 
answer had been vouchsafed to that 
hon. Member, although as yet the hon. 
Member for Sligo had received no reply. 
He hoped that this silence on the part 
of the Treasury Bench, to whatever it 
was due, would not be persevered in. 
He trusted to hear from the noble Mar- 
quess, or from some other Member of 
the Government, that this regiment 
would be removed from Downpatrick. 
Mr. BRAND said, that it was 
through no intentional discourtesy to 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
that he had not answered him before. 
As a matter of fact, he had been about 
to answer the hon. Member when the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Louth 
rose to address the Committee. As to 
the billeting of this regiment, inquiries 
had been made of the General Officer 
commanding the district. He had heen 
asked whether the statement made in 
the question addressed to the Govern- 
ment on this subject was in his know- 
ledge correct; and he had replied that, 
in the first place, there was not a sufli- 
cient number of unoccupied houses in 
the town in which to billet the men; 
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and, secondly, that the men had been 
billeted in the usual way. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Small) had 
said that Protestant soldiers were billeted 
in the houses of Roman Catholics; and 
his (Mr. Brand’s) reply to that was that 
they were billeted in the usual way. He 
could not imagine for a moment that 
any selection of Catholic houses for 
Protestant soldiers had been made; and 
he could only hope that religious feeling 
did not run so high in the town that a 
Catholic would refuse shelter to a man 
simply because he was a Protestant. 
Mr. Sexron: I made no point of 
that.] He had stated the other day 
that the men would be properly en- 
camped on the Ist of May; and he had 
not understood from the hon. Member 
who had just spoken (Mr. Small) that 
that was not the case. At any rate, he 
(Mr. Brand) had been given to under- 
stand by the Military Authorities that 
the men would be encamped on the Ist 
of May. It had been said that the 
clergy had made a complaint to the 
Military Authorities as to the way in 
which the men had been billeted ; but no 
such complaint had reached the Mili- 
Authorities. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the rev. gentle- 
man referred to had made a complaint 
to the Military Authorities in the first 
instance, and that not only were his 
suggestions unattended to, but the Mili- 
tary Authorities did not even vouchsafe 
him a reply. 

Mr. BRAND said, he would under- 
take to have the matter inquired into. 
Then the hon. Gentleman referred to a 
riot which had taken place on Thursday 
in last week. He had said that a cer- 
tain number of men belonging to a 
battalion stationed in Downpatrick had 
marched through the town in a dis- 
orderly manner, breaking the windows 
of the houses of the Roman Catholic in- 
habitants. These were very serious 
charges, and he had no hesitation in 
saying that if they were true the pro- 
ceedings could only be described as dis- 
graceful. Inquiries, however, would 
have to be made before the statements 
which had been put forward in regard 
to the conduct of these soldiers could be 
absolutely accepted. He could say that 
within the past few hours some infor- 
mation had reached a branch of the 
War Office with regard to these pro- 
ceedings, and that inquiry was to be 
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made of the General Officer commanding 
the district. Of course, if it could be 
shown that this disturbance had taken 
place, and if the General Officer com- 
manding the district could ascertain the 
men who were guilty of taking — in 
it, the authorities would do everything in 
their power to bring them to punish- 
ment. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that if the alle- 
gations he had made to-night were found 
on inquiry to be correct, he would ask 
that these men should be sent to some 
other part of the country ; because, even 
if they were left in encampment in the 
neighbourhood of the town, their pre- 
sence must be a source of irritation to 
those people}who had had their windows 
broken and their houses injured by 
them. The hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Brand) had said that no complaints had 
been made by the clergy of the district. 
Here was a letter written by the Rev. 
Robert Headley— 

“ Parochial House, 
** Downpatrick, May Ist, 1885.. 

“ Sir,—A large number of your men—40, I 
believe—were guilty of riotous conduct last 
night. They marched in a body through a 
district of the town, and wrecked a number 
of houses on their way. The houses upon which 
these cowardly assaults were made are occupied 
by Catholics, and it seems they were ially 

inted out for attack by two civilians belong- 


ing to the town, who accompanied the Militia. 
I respectfully ask, have you taken steps to 


have the offenders duly unished, and also to 
preserve the to-night and the following 
nights? Unless the existing arrangements are 
immediately changed, by which 190 men are 
scattered ugh the town at night, I have 
grave reason to apprehend that serious rioting 
will be the consequence. A strong feeling of 
just indignation prevails in the district through 
which these men passed, which is bound to 
manifest itself in retaliation unless a collision 
is prevented by your men being placed under 
restraint.—I am, your obedient servant, 
“ Robert Headley. 
“* Major Stewart, 
“ 5th Battalion Royal Irish Rifles, 
“ Downpatrick.”’ 

He (Mr. Sexton) trusted that notice 
having been taken of this matter in the 
presence of thenoble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War, it would have the 
double effect of getting these men re- 
moved from Downpatrick, where they 
were a danger to the place, and of 
bringing about an application of the 
Civil Law to those guilty of disorder. 

Mr. SMALL said, he understood 
from the hon. Gentleman the Sur- 
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veyor General of the Ordnance (Mr. 
Brand) that an inquiry would be 
at once instituted into the alleged out- 
rages. He wished to ask what kind of 
inquiry would be held? Would it bea 
purely mili inquiry, made in pri- 
vate, or would it be a public inquiry 
held by civilians? If it was a a 
military inquiry sitting with closed 
doors, he thought it would be of very 
little use. 

Tue Marqvess or HARTINGTON 
said, the usual inquiry as to what had 
taken place would be made by the com- 
manding officer, who was responsible 
for the conduct of his battalion. The 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Small) would 
see that the question was not purely a 
military one, and the War Office had. no 
power to hold any inquiry except a 
military inquiry. in any matter which 
arose which ought to come before the 
Civil Authorities, it would not be neces- 
sary for the War Office to have a military 
inquiry ; but he apprehended that there 
would be an investigation conducted 
before the magistrates. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that on the Re- 
port of the Vote he should expect to 
find that this officer had been taken 
away from the district. He hoped that 
the War Office would facilitate the hold- 
ing of a civil inquiry, so that the com- 
pensation to be awarded to the people 
of Downpatrick for their broken win- 
dows might be awarded. 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he could not promise that. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that all the facts 
had been published in the newspapers, 
and they were of such a character that 
it was necessary the regiment should be 
taken away from the town. 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that in justice to the regiment he 
could not undertake to state what steps 
would be taken. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he thought that 
an inquiry might be made into the con- 
duct of the officer in command, in order 
to ascertain whether he had miscon- 
ducted himself. He certainly trusted 
that the inquiry would be extended not 
only to the alleged riotous conduct of 
the men, but also into the conduct of 
Major Stewart, the commanding offi- 
cer, who, having received a courteous 
letter complaining of the conduct of the 
men, and asking for assistance from the 
officers, had contemptuously ignored it, 
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and had not had the courtesy to forward 
a reply. He (Mr. Callan) wished to 
know whether, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of State for War, that was 

roper conduct on the part of an officer 
in Her Majesty’s Service ; and whether 
the matter was not one which ought to 
be made the subject of a special in- 
quiry ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, it was impossible for him to say 
whether Major Stewart might not have 
some explanation to offer in regard to 
the course he had pursued. He could 
not pretend to judge Major Stewart 
upon a mere ex parte statement. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he could not 
understand why Major Stewart had not 
answered the courteous and proper 
letter he had received. No ingenuity 
on the part of the Secretary of State for 
War would justify such conduct, and he 
must say that if the men were riotous 
the officers were ungentlemanly ; and, 
under such circumstances, orderly and 
proper conduct on the part of the men 
could hardly be expected. It was an- 
other verification of the old adage— 
** Like officer like man.” 

Str FREDERICK FITZ-WYGRAM 
said, that at Aldershot and the Curragh 
there were great complaints on the part 
of the men of the arduous nature of the 
camp fatigue duties and the onerous 
burdens thrown upon their shoulders. 
He believed there were something like 
200 military prisoners at Aldershot ; and 
he would ask whether it would not be 
right and fair, in order to lighten the 
burdens of well-conducted men, to em- 
ploy these 200 prisoners in camp work ? 

Coroyet STANLEY said, he thought 
there was a great deal in the appeal 
which had been made by his hon. and 
gallant Friend (Sir Frederick Fitz- 
Wygram); and he hoped that the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
War would cause some inquiry to be 
made, in order to see whether some 
arrangement might not be carried out 
in the direction of the suggestion of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, so that 
these prisoners might be utilized in the 
performance of the general camp fatigue 
duties. Such an arrangement, he was 
satisfied, would relieve the men gene- 
rally from the hard duties they had now 
hi perform. He had not risen, neg 

or the sole purpose of supporting the 
appeal of Bi hee. and gallant Friend ; 
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own account to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Judge Advocate 
General to give him some information 
as to whether he had satisfied himself of 
the position in which the stood as 
regarded the employment of Colonial 
troops in the field, acting in conjunction 
with our own Regular Forces? He be- 
lieved there had been some doubt as to 
what their position was, and as to what 
their status would be from a military 
point of view when they came to 
be under Military Law. He believed it 
to be the fact that the Military Law was 
not the same in all of the Colonies, 
though the Colonies had their own 
Military Law. With regard to the men 
now serving in the Soudan, he believed 
that though they were under their own 
Colonial law, that law, except in one par- 
ticular, was the same as the ilitary Law 
of the Regular Forces with which they 
were serving. The right bon. and learned 
Gentleman had been good enough to say 
that he would look into the ques- 
tion. It was evident that it was not 
quite so simple a matter as it was at first 
supposed to be; but that it would re- 
quire careful consideration. He would 
not press for any long statement, or, in- 
deol, for any definite statement now; 
but he wanted to be sure that the ques- 
tion had not escaped the attention of the 
Government, because it was one which 
might become of considerable import- 
ance at any moment. There was another 

int which he also wished to mention. 

e believed there had been some desire 
expressed that a Return should be given, 
as in former years, in re to the dis- 
cipline of the Army. e matter had 
already been the subject of conversation 
in the House. He did not attach ex- 
travagant value to such a Return; but, 
nevertheless, he thought it would be im- 
portant in enabling the Committee to 
make a comparison between the state of 
the Army now and at former periods. 
At one time attention was devoted to this 
matter; but, for some reason or other, 
the publication of the Return had been 
discontinued since the time he had had 
the honour to hold the Office of Secre- 
tary of State for War. If the Return 
could be given without disadvantage to 
the Public Service, he thought the de- 
tails would be of considerable value. 
He hoped the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Judge Advocate General 
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would be able to make a statement on 
the subject. 


Tut JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morean) said, he 
would answer the question of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman as far as he 
wasable. He believed that the Colonial 
Forces now serving with Her Majesty’s 
troops were placed under English Mili- 
tary Law, except in regard to certain 
matters. They were, for example, not 
to be subjected to corporal punishment ; 
but that exception was of no consequence 
now. In the case of some of the Colo- 
nies, it was also provided that the men 
should not be tried by any court martial 
except one composed of their own officers. 
It seemed to him of great importance 
that troops serving under the same flag 
should be subjected to the same disci- 
pline andlaw; and therefore, inregard to 
the New South Wales troops, he had sug- 
gested that a short Act should be passed 
to place the men unconditionally under 
Imperial Military Law. [Colonel Sran- 
Ley: AColonialAct.] Of course, it would 
be a Colonial Act, and it would place the 
men under our Military Law. He be- 
lieved that the suggestion would be ac- 
cepted by the Colonial Governments, and 
it was a matter which at present was 
under consideration. With regard to 
the suggestion which had been made by 
the hon. and gallant Member opposite 
(Sir Frederick Fitz-Wygram) that pri- 
soners should be employed in the dis- 
charge of camp duties, he thought it 
was one that was deserving of careful 
consideration hereafter, and he was much 
obliged to the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man for having called attention to the 
subject. He believed that there had 
been one or two small misapprehensions 
on the part of the Committee in regard 
to the statement he had made; but he 
would only say one thing in reference to 
the distinction between the Army and 
the Navy. No doubt, the Navy stood 
on an entirely different footing from the 
Army. In the case of the Navy all the 
proceedings of courts martial came under 
the supervision of the Board of Admi- 
ralty, to which the powers of the Crown 
were delegated ; but in the case of the 
Army it was essential that there should 
be a separate Minister who should be 
responsible for these matters, and he 
believed that it was better to have an 
officer with a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, rather than to have a permanent 
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official. He begged to thank the hon. 
and gallant Member opposite (General 
Alexander) for the manner in which he 
had spoken of him. He would again 
remind the hon. and gallant Member 
that Military Law was administered by 
the Queen herself, and that there must 
be some Minister in the House respon- 
sible for the action of Her Majesty. It 
would, therefore, be seen that, as a 
matter of fact, there was a wide differ- 
ence between the administration of law 
in the Army and in the Navy. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, 
that a very important question indeed 
had been raised by the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton), who had brought 
before the Committee the conduct of the 
Militia in the North of Ireland, and who 
had described the troops as acting in a 
very undisciplined and offensive manner. 
The remarks of his hon. Friend raised 
the whole question of billeting. There 
was no doubt that the billeting of Eng- 
lish troops in Catholic districts in Ire- 
land was a very great evil indeed; and 
he had himself heard many complaints, 
both from clergymen and from others 
occupying a position of authority, in re- 
gard to this question of billeting. In the 
South of Ireland, he believed, there was 
no objection entertained to the billeting 
of Militia regiments. On the contrary, 
he knew that in some districts in the 
South of Ireland the people of the towns 
where the regiments were assembled 
were very glad indeed to get what 
money was to be procured for the 
housing of soldiers for whom there was 
no room in the barracks. But the men 
so billeted were of the same religion 
and of the same habits as the people 
with whom they lodged, and, conse- 
quently, no disorder or evil arose from 
the billeting of Militia regiments in the 
towns of the South of Ireland; but the bil- 
leting of English troops fresh from Eng- 
land in the houses of Catholic people, who 
might entertain Nationalist opinions, 
was a very great evil indeed. He him- 
self remembered, not very many years 
ago, a striking incidence of this evil 
which occurred in the town of New Ross, 
in the county of Wexford, and which 
was at the time referred to by the hon. 
Member for New Ross (Mr. J. Red- 
mond), who brought the matter under 
the notice of the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Childers), who was then Secretary 
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of State for War. It was almost a 
similar instance of disorderly conduct to 
that which had been related by the hon. 
Member for Sligo that night. The troops 
stationed in New Ross got a little drink 
in the course of the evening, and, not 
being located in the barracks at the 
time, they behaved in the most grossly 
insulting manner to the people. They 
went round the town shouting—‘ To 
Hell with the Pope,’ and, meeting re- 
spectable people coming from church, 
several of these drunken soldiers ridi- 
euled, in a highly offensive and sacri- 
legious manner, the observance of the 
rites of the Catholic Church. One man, 
outside the gates of a Oatholic chapel, 

retended to be a priest; and he and 
his drunken comrades mocked, as far as 
they could, the sacrament of penance as 
administered in the Catholic Church. 
He (Mr. W. Redmond) simply men- 
tioned this circumstance to show that 
the story told by the hon. Member for 
Sligo in regard to the billeting of Eng- 
lish Protestant troops indiscriminately 
in Catholic districts was not a solitary 
instance. Nor did the story told by 
his hon. Friend, and the one he had 
just narrated as having happened in 
the county of Wexford, stand by 
themselves, because he could enume- 
rate at least a dozen instances in 
which similar riots had occurred in 
consequence of the action of the troops. 
What he would like to have from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Judge Advocate General—and he was 
perfectly sincere in making this appeal, 
having received representations from a 
great many priests and other persons as 
to the evils which arose from the quar- 
tering of Protestant troops upon the 
Catholic population of Ireland—was an 
undertaking that, as far as possible, 
troops, especially when they were fresh 
from England, and unaccustomed to the 
habits of the people of Ireland, should 
not be billeted out in Catholic towns 
upon Catholic people. Of course, the 
barracks in many of the ison towns 
of Ireland were extremely small, and 
were not capable of affording the ne- 
cessary accommodation for the large 
number of troops Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment now considered it necessary 
to maintain in Ireland; but if the bar- 
racks were not large enough there was 
hardly a garrison town in Ireland 
where it would not be possible to ob- 
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tain some unoccupied building, which 
might be used as a substitute for bar- 
racks. A great deal of the evil and 
mischief arose from the indiscriminate 
billeting of English Protestant soldiers 
bs 4 a Catholic population. He knew 
of instances in the South of Ireland 
where the greatest possible trouble 
had been occasioned owing to the 
abuse of the present system of billet- 
ing. Soldiers had been lodged in houses 
where there was a lack of accommo- 
dation; and in more than one case, 
when they had procured more drink than 
was good for them, they had grossly 
outraged the feelings of the people on 
whom they were billeted. He could 
mention several cases where acts of im- 
propriety had taken place between these 
drunken soldiers and the people of the 
houses in which they had been billeted. 
He could assure the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Judge Advocate 
General that he was not drawing 
upon his imagination, but that he was 
simply narrating the representations 
which had been made to‘him. He be- 
lieved it would give a great deal of 
satisfaction indeed to the people of 
Ireland, and especially to the clergy of 
thatcountry who had charge of the morals 
of the people, if the Judge Advocate 
General would be good enough to say 
that in any case where it was at all pos- 
sible a Protestant soldier should not be 
billeted in Ireland upon a family which 
professed a different religious creed, but 
that unoccupied buildings should be 
made available for the purpose of bar- 
racks. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the question of billeting was one 
which hardly arose on the question of 
the administration of Military Law. It 
would more properly be raised on a sub- 
sequent Vote; but he might remark 
that it was extremely unusual to billet 
troops at all. They were placed in bar- 
racks wherever it was possible; but when 
it was found necessary to resort to billet- 
ing, the allocation of the billets was not a 
matter which was left to the Military 
Authorities. The Quartermaster General 
had to make the arrangements with 
the Civil Authorities. He did not think 
it would be desirable to draw such dis- 
tinctions as the hon. Member desired 
between Catholics and Protestants. He 
would, however, make inquiries into 
the matter, and see whether it was 
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desirable to make any different arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, 
he was obliged to the noble Marquess 
for his reply. He had not intended to 
raise the question of billeting upon that 
Vote ; but after the attention which had 
been directed to certain proceedings in 
the North of Ireland by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) he 
thought that he was in Order in callin 
attention to this matter. In rega 
to drawing a distinction between Catholic 
and Protestant, he had no desire, per- 
sonally, to do so; and he would point 
out to the noble Marquess that it was 
neither himself nor any other Member of 
the House who had drawn the distinction, 
but the soldiers themselves, who went 
about crying out “To Hell with the 


Pope.” 

AM. BIGGAR said, he could assure 
the noble Marquess that this question 
of billeting was one which gave rise to 
very general complaint. He had himself 
heard complaints of the same kind from 
the county of Cavan. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I think the hon. 
Member had better defer any remarks 
upon the question of billeting until the 

ote to which that subject relates is 
reached. I should have stopped the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. William 
Redmond), if I had not thought that he 
was going to connect his observations 
with the proceedings at Downpatrick. 
There is a Vote to be taken later 
on upon which this question can be 
more conveniently and appropriately 


raised. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had only 
wished to corroborate the statement 
made by his hon. Friend. As to the ad- 
ministration of Military Law, he agreed 
with the remarks which had been made 
by his hon. Friends. At Mallow, on a 
recent occasion, a military officer, who 
had been in charge of certain troops 
there, was allowed to give evidence in 
favour of Mr. Carr, an Inspector of 
Police, when, in point of fact, the mili- 
tary officer in question was himself 
open to the same charge as Inspector 
Carr. He thought that such a pro- 
ceeding was highly irregular, and that it 
ought to have been avoided. In regard 
to the question which had been raised 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Ayrshire (General Alexander), as to the 
Office of Judge Advocate General, he had 
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listened with great attention to the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Osborne Morgan) in 
defence of that Office; and he thought 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had been placed in an unfortunate and 
somewhat unfair position in being re- 
quired to defend the Office at all. He 
thought that some of his Colleagues 
upon the Treasury Bench ought to have 
defended the Office for him, and that it 
was not reasonable to ask a Gentleman 
whose Office was attacked to defend 
himself. Some of the permanent officials 
of the Office could have supplied notes 
to the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War, or some other military 
official, so that the personal question 
might not have been allowed to in- 
tervene. He thought if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was right 
in his contention, he had really 
proved too much, because the personal 
experience of hon. Members was 
that they saw the Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral about the House from 4 o’clock 
every afternoon until 1 or 2in the morn- 
ing; and it was perfectly impossible, if 
he had serious duties to perform in con- 
nection with a judicial Office, that those 
duties could be properly discharged. 
His own opinion was that there were 
too many polical officials in the House. 
It was notorious that all the work of 
the Public Offices was done by the per- 
manent officials. At the present mo- 
ment, there were four military Repre- 
sentatives in the House, which he (Mr. 
Biggar) thought, at least, two too many. 
The War Office ought to be satisfied 
with two Parliamentary Representa- 
tives, who should be able to defend 
the action of those permanent officials, 
who, from many points of view, were 
much preferable to political Representa- 
tives in the House of Commons. If a 
lawyer were permanently employed inthe 
War Office to supervise the legal part of 
the business, he would, as a matter of 
course, be a thoroughly competent and 
efficient official, well versed in all mat- 
ters connected with Military Law, and 
his services would be of value to the 
country. But if they were to have a 
Judge Advocate General, who was to be 
a political supporter of the Government, 
occupying the greater part of his time 
in the House, and selected, not because 
he was efficient in Military Law, but 
because he was a more or less import- 
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ant political Member of Parliament, it 
seemed to him that such a Minister had 
all his business to learn after he went 
into the Office, and that he was by no 
means as well qualified to discharge the 
duties as a permanent official would be. 
Upon this matter the distinction be- 
tween the Army andthe Navy was very 
great, although the difference between 
the nature of the cases that were dealt 
with in the two branches of the Service 
was purely of a technical character. 
The hon. and gallant Member (General 
Alexander) had complained of the de- 
cisions that were sometimes given in 
Admiralty cases; but he (Mr. Biggar) 
believed that the decisions given by the 
Admiralty were much more satisfactory 
to the sailors than the decisions given 
in the Army were to the soldiers. His 
own opinion was that these matters 
were much better managed in the Navy 
than inthe Army. Whatever might be 
said as to the importance of the Office of 
Judge Advocate General, the fact still 
remained that the country paid a sub- 
stantial salary to a political Gentleman, 
who spent three-fourths of his time, not 
in the performance of the duties of his 
Office, but in waiting in the House of 
Commons to give a Party vote. The 
official duties discharged by the Judge 
Advocate General in the House of Com- 
mons consisted in his attendance for afew 
hours while the Army Votes were being 

assed, and while the Army (Annual) 

ill was under consideration. He did 
not think that that was a business-like 
way of managing any Office connected 
with a great Public Department, and the 
sooner the whole matter was revised 
the better and the more easily would the 
work be done. Any difficult question 
arising out of the business of the Office 
would be much better attended to by a 
permanent official at the War Office 
than by a political Representative in 
the House of Commons, who was usually 
supplied with written answers to the 
Questions put to him by permanent 
officials connected with his Depart- 
ment. 

Gevzrat ALEXANDER said, that in 
withdrawing the Motion he wished only 
to say one word. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Os- 
borne Morgan) had misunderstood what 
he had said. What he had said was that 
the discussion had given the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman an opportunity, 
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not of magnifying the Office, but of 
justifying its retention. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) £320,500, Medical Establishment 
and Services. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON said, he must 
be allowed to express an opinion that 
the Medical Officers were thoroughly 
satisfied with the way in which the De- 
partment was worked. Dr. Orawford, 
the Director General, was one of the 
most able officers who had ever presided 
over it. He merely wished to point out 
very shortly one matter in connection with 
Army medical practice in Egypt and 
elsewhere upon which it was desirable 
to have an explanation. He wanted to 
know what was the precise connection 
which existed between the National Aid 
Society and the Army Medical Depart- 
ment? He did not wish to make an 
suggestion in derogation of the excel- 
lent work done by the Society; but he 
thought some of the misconception 
which had sprung up might be removed 
by an explanation as to the precise re- 
lations between the National Aid So- 
ciety and the Army Medical Depart- 
ment. What he wanted to know was, 
who, in the case of a campaign like that 
in Egypt, was primarily responsible for 
the care of the sick and wounded ? 
There was a danger that the idea might 
get abroad that the soldiers there were 
starved, and that it was necessary to 
supply them with necessaries and luxu- 
ries by outside aid. He thought that 
was a total misconception, and that not 
only were necessaries, but even super- 
fluities, supplied to soldiers in the camp, 
in the field, and in the hospital. All 
their wants were carefully and liberally 
attended to; and what the National Aid 
Society did was to step in and supple- 
ment, by means of their organization, 
the operations of the actual Medical De- 
partments in the field. All he wished 
to know was what the precise connec- 
tion was that existed between the two 
Departments, and if one was altogether 
independent of the other? 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL asked what 
provision was made for Militia surgeons 
in connection with Militia regiments 
whenembodied? Were surgeons found 
from the Staff of the Army, or had the 
regiments to depend upon the assistance 





given by their own officers? It was 
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rather an important question, and he 
hoped to receive a reply to it. He would 
like to have an explanation as to the re- 
duction of £6,000 in the item relating to 
these officers. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, he 
had received several letters from Militia 
surgeons, complaining of their griev- 
ances. At present they were not en- 
titled to pensions, no matter what the 
attendance was which they gave in the 
discharge of their duties in connection 
with the Militia regiments. Now, it 
was a well-known fact that Militia sur- 
geons had to give up many opportunities 
for private practice; and he thought it 
was extremely hard that those gentle- 
men, after lengthened periods of service, 
received nothing at all in the shape of 
pension or other compensation for the 
time they had devoted to the uire- 
ments of their regiments. He knew 
that Militia surgeons, in some parts of 
Ireland especially, had very severe duties 
to perform—that they had to do their 
work with very great inconvenience to 
themselves, and that they had to forego 
all chance of receiving pensions 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER rose to 
Order. The hon. Member, he thought, 
would be more in Order if he brought 
forward the question of pensions on 
the Pension Vote. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, if 
the hon. Gentleman had heard him to 
the end of his sentence, he would have 
found that he was leading up to the 
point. These Militia surgeons did not 
receive any pension ; no matter how long 
they served, they should receive a little 
more pay, and be entitled to a pension. 
In case he received a reply from the hon. 
Gentleman that there was no provision 
made for them, his intention was to pro- 
duce facts, and move an additional sum 
for the purpose. If the hon. Gentle- 
man would tell the Committee now whe- 
ther there was any intention of meeting 
the grievance of Militia surgeons—be- 
cause there were many of them who had 
that grievance and he knew of half-a- 
dozen cases in his own county—if the 
hon. Gentleman would say how the 
matter stood, there might be no neces- 
sity for moving an increase of the Vote. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out that it was not within the compe- 
tence of hon. Members to make Mo- 
tions for additions to Votes; and he 
doubted whether it would be in Order 
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for the hon. Gentleman the Financial 
Secretary to the War Department to 
reply upon the question of pensions, 
because they were provided for in a sub- 
sequent Vote. 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER said, the 
National Aid Society was doing very good 
work in Egypt. With regard to the first 
question of the hon. Member for West 
Aberdeenshire (Dr. Farquharson), hehad 
no hesitation in saying that the Army 
Medical Department was not only pri- 
marily, but entirely responsible for the 
care of the sick and wounded. In saying 
that, he wished to add that they all re- 
cognized the generous and charitable aid 
rendered by the Society in the form of 
medical comforts and clothing for the 
men; and further that this was not 
regarded as in any way relieving the 
Army Medical Department of responsi- 
bility. Then the hon. Member asked 
him whether there would be any clash- 
ing between the authority of the Army 
Medical Department and that of the 
Charitable Aid Society—that was to say, 
whether the Society would be responsible 
to the Army Medical Department? He 
had the authority of the Director Gene- 
ral to say that the officers who, at the 
instance of the National Aid Society, 
went to Egypt, had received instructions 
in all cases to defer to the authority of 
the Army Medical Officer on the spot ; 
he need hardly point out that the offi- 
cers of the Society would not be allowed 
in the camp at all, unless ‘hey recog- 
nized the supremacy of the Military 
Authorities there. Therefore, in case 
of any question arising between the 
doctors of the two Services, there would 
be a reference to the Military Officer in 
command. The noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Eustace Cecil) had asked him for 
an explanation with regard to the foot 
note at the bottom of page 4, relating to 
a decrease of £6,000 in the amount paid 
for Medical Officers of Militia. The de- 
crease of £6,000 for those officers was 
accounted for by the fact that there had 
been no new appointments of surgeons 
to the Militia since the establishment of 
the Medical Department in 1877. In 
case a Militia regiment was sent away 
from its headquarters, a Medical Officer 
would be appointed to it by the Depart- 


ment. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked if 
the hon. Gentleman would be good 
enough to reply on the general question 
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he had raised? If he would do so, it 
would obviate the necessity of bringing 
forward the question on another Vote. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, be- 
fore the hon. Baronet answered that 
question, he would like to point out 
that the item for the pay of Militia Sur- 
geons was only for £10,000, as against 
£16,000 in last year’s Estimate, and 
£20,000 in the year before. This con- 
tinuous diminution of the amount of 
the Vote from £20,000 to £10,000 for 
the present year, was very remarkable. 
They were only asked for one-third of 
what was voted the year before last, and 
as such an alteration suggested an entire 
change of tae system which had until 
recently existed with regard to Militia 
Surgeons, he asked the hon Baronet 
whether it was proposed to abolish those 
officers altogether and get their work 
done by other persons, or whether the 
extraordinary diminution of the amount 
of the Vote was merely accidental? As 
the matter appeared on the face of the 
Estimates, it was impossible for the 
Committee without further information 
to avoid the conclusion that it was the 
intention of the War Office Authorities 
to get rid of Militia Surgeons. Then 
with regard to the question of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wexford (Mr. 
W. Redmond) as to the position of 
Militia Surgeons, he considered that 
subject to be very pertinent to the pre- 
sent Vote; and he asked the hon. Baro- 
net if he would explain fully the present 
system, and indicate such alterations as 
the War Office Authorities might chose 
to make in it? 

Sr ARTHUR HAYTER said, he had 
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already answered the question of the: 


hon. Member for Queen’s County (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor), as to whether the 
diminution in the item for pay of 
Militia Surgeons was accidental, to the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Eustace Cecil). 
It was the intention of the War Office 
that the Militia Surgeons should cease 
to be appointed. They would be re- 
placed, as he had stated before, by Regi- 
mental Surgeons, who took charge of the 
Militia when they were at the depots. 
The decrease was not only in the num- 
ber of Militia Surgeons, but also in the 
number of Civilian practitioners, all of 
whom were superseded by the officers of 
the Army Medical Department. With 
regard to the question of the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. W. Red- 
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mond) when the Pensions Vote came 
forward, he should be in a position to 
reply. 

Geyerat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, as one who took a great interest in 
the Medical Department, and particu- 
larly with regard to the efficiency of 
subordinates, he wished to know how 
many lady nurses, who added so 
much to the efficiency of the Medical 
Service in the Army, had been appointed 
in order to carry out the recommenda- 
tion of Lord Morley’s Committee? He 
would also be glad to know the number 
employed in India? Having several 
times called attention to this on the 
Army Estimates, when the hon. Mem- 
ber in charge had not been able to give 
the number, he trusted that the hon. 
Baronet would now be in a position to 
take notice of his observations on the 
subject. 

Mr. LEAHY said, it was stated that 
small-pox was present at Manchester, 
and it would therefore be apparent to 
the Committee that the removal of 
troops from that city to the Ourragh 
Camp involved some danger. He asked 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War, whether he had seen a 
commuhication from a Board of Guar- 
dians remonstrating against the removal 
of troops from Manchester to the Cur- 
ragh Camp under the circumstances ? 
He said it would be a serious thing if 
troops were sent there from a place 
where there was infection. 

Mr. BRAND pointed out that this 
sub-head of the Vote under discussion 
only provided for medicine and medical 
comforts for the sick. 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he had no information on the sub- 
ject alluded to by the hon. Member for 
Kildare (Mr. Leahy). No doubt, if it 
were known to the Military Authorities 
that small-pox was present at Manches- 
ter, in a manner likely to affect the 
health of the troops, it would be men- 
tioned to the Quartermaster General, 
and the removal would probably not 
take place. 

Stk ARTHUR HAYTER said, in 
reply to the first question of the hon. 
and gallant General (Sir George Bal- 
four), £3,000 had been added to pro- 
vide 40 additional lady nurses in order 
to carry out the recommendation of Lord 
Morley’s Committee. He did not think 
that any charge in respect of the other 
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matter referred to by the hon. and 
eee General could appear on the 
imates. 
Geverat Sm GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the charge used to appear on the 
Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 
(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


“That a sum, not exceeding £526,900, be 

ted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 

or the Pay and Allowances of a Force of 

Militia, not exceeding 136,175, including 

30,000 Militia Reserve, which will come in 

course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1886.” 


Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
upon this important Vote he should like 
to ask the noble Marquess the Secretary 
of State for War, what steps had been 
taken, or what steps were being taken, to 
fill up the Militia? On looking through 
the Returns, he found that the number 
of officers proper for the Militia was 
3,754; at the last training, however, 
there were only 2,484 officers out, the 
deficiency in re of absentees being 
1,270. He also found that of non-com- 
missioned officers and men the number 
voted was 132,421, while the number 
actually out was 95,794. Now, having 
regard to the aspect of affairs all over 
the world at the present time, and look- 
ing to the Vote of Credit which had 
been given to the Government, he should 
be particularly glad to know what steps 
Her Majesty’s Government were going 
to take, or had taken, to make the 
Militia as efficient a Force as it ought to 
be? He thought that no one would 
deny the great advantage to the coun- 
try of the Militia. Nor would anyone 
deny the great services they had ren- 
dered in times past, and for his own 
part he was quite certain that those 
services would be repeated on future 
occasions. But he was bound to say 
that, with all the other Services, the 
Militia had been badly treated, and he 
believed that that bad treatment had 
led to the present state of affairs. 
Whatever it might cost to put the 
Militia into a state of efficiency, he held 
that no expenditure would be too great 
to put the Militia as well as all the 
Reserve Forces into an efficient con- 
dition, particularly at the present 
moment. He did not wish to labour 
this point, because these were plain 
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facts, and he believed that the noble 
Marquess would see for himself that 
the state of things which now ex- 
isted ought not to be allowed to con- 
tinue, and that he should do everything 
in his power to raise the Militia from 
its present condition. With the permis- 
sion of the Committee, he would refer 
for one moment to an Order which he 
saw by Zhe Times of that morning had 
been issued with respect to Militia offi- 
cers. The Order stated that Militia 
officers were accepted to serve now in 
the Line, and that they were to be ap- 
pointed to regiments, and to fill the 
vacancies now existing in the Line re- 
giments. He was particularly desirous 
of ascertaining from the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War what 
would be the status of the Militia officers 
in the regiments to which they were to 
be appointed. Was it proposed that they 
were to join the Line regiments tem- 
porarily only, or that they were to be 
permanently appointed if their services 
were found to be efficient? He thought 
the question was one which deserved 
serious consideration at the hands of the 
noble Marquess. If they were to be 
permanently appointed in the way he 
described, which he could hardly be- 
lieve, he thought the noble Marquess 
might go a step further. There were 
many men which had passed an ex- 
cellent examination, although, unfortu- 
nately for them, they were not amongst 
those who obtained the highest num- 
ber of marks, and had been passed 
by. Now, he thought that there should 
be some recognition of the trouble and 
expense those gentlemen had incurred ; 
it should certainly be taken into account, 
and he thought they might also have 
some chance of getting ore at 
the present time. Another point that 
he wished to mention in connection with 
the Militia was the case of a very small 
number of Militia quartermasters. He 
referred to those quartermasters who 
had been promoted from the Line, and 
who had served 21 years, and had risen 
to be sergeant majors or to some other 
high grade of non-commissioned officers. 
There were but few of those men—they 
were 16 in number—who would think 
they would be badly treated if some- 
thing were not done for them. They 
were men, who having served 21 years 
as sergeant majors or quartermaster 
sergeants, drew their pensions, or be- 
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came entitled to them, took the appoint- 
ment of quartermaster under the Royal 
Warrant of 1878, thereby forfeiting the 
pensions they had earned for their ser- 
vices in the ranks. Those officers were 
compulsorily retired at the age of 55, so 
that if they arrived at that age before 
they completed 10 years’ commissioned 
service they were obliged to take a re- 
tiring pension of 7s. a-day, and were 
debarred from counting the rank service 
or drawing the pension they had earned. 
Forthose 16 men a special case should 
be made, so that if they attained the 
age of 55 before they completed 10 years’ 
service as quartermaster, they should 
be allowed to remain on their appoint- 
ment, so as to complete the full 10 years, 
and then retire on the maximum pension 
of £200 a-year and honorary rank. He 
would say no more upon the subject 
than that he considered it was a case 
deserving of serious consideration at the 
hands of the noble Marquess, because 
the persons in question were men of the 
highest character and with the best 
testimonials, several of them having 
seen Crimean and Indian Mutiny ser- 
vice as well. He knew very well pro- 
motion was wanted for men of the Line 
regiments; surely then they ought to 
take into consideration these old soldiers 
who had done their duty so well to their 
country. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL begged to 
endorse what had fallen from the hon. 
and gallant Baronet. He (Lord Eustace 
Cecil) had several times put a question 
to the noble Marquess on the subject, 
and he had understood from him that 
he was going to make an explanation 
on this Vote, and tell the Committee 
what steps he proposed to take to in- 
crease the men up to the establishment, 
which was 24,000 below the number 
voted by Parliament, and also, what 
was still more important, that he would 
tell them something about the subject 
his hon. and gallant Friend had touched 
upon—namely, the number of officers, 
which was still below what it ought 
tobe. But there was another point. 
He was sure the Committee and the 
country would be of opinion that the 
Militia, the old Constitutional Force of 
the country, should be in a state of the 
highest efficiency; but he was bound to 
confess, from what he had seen in the 
papers and had heard from some com- 
manding officers, that the state of the 
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equipment of the men was far from what 
it should be. He had been told by the 
commanding officer of one of the Bed- 
fordshire regiments, that most of the 
belts were rotten, the knapsacks were 
worn out, and that they had no pouches 
or water bottles. All these matters 
should be attended to. The Government 
had an opportunity now which did not 
fall to every Government. They were 
going to get a large amount of money 
in the shape of a Vote of Credit, and 
that would afford a good oppertnaiy 
for putting the Militia into a thoroughly 
efficient condition. The complaints 
which were made with regard to this 
Force were most time honoured ; they 
had been made time after time, year 
after year. He (Lord Eustace Cecil) 
had sat in this House a great many 
years, and he declared that every time 
the Army Estimates had been discussed 
the same complaints had been made. 
That was the case, notwithstanding that 
the Militia was the Force which ought 
to receive the very first attention, for 
the reason that before the Regular 
Army was thought of, the Militia, or 
what served for a Militia in old 
times, was the Force that the coun- 
try had to depend upon in case of an in- 
vasion. That subject spoke for itself, 
and, therefore, there was no reason for 
him to enlarge upon it, If the noble 
Marquess would be good enough, in the 
explanation he was about to give them 
on this Vote, to tell them what condi- 
tions he was going to offer, and what he 
propose to do to fill up the ranks of 

th the men and the officers, now that 
he had armed the Militia with the 
Martini-Henry rifle, to put the Force 
in an efficient state to take the field if 
necessary, he should be glad, and he 
was sure such a statement would be re- 
ceived by both the Committee and the 
country with satisfaction. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) made some observations as 
to the number of Militia officers; other 
attention was also called to this subjeet, 
and I am very glad that it has been 
raised, because it gives me an oppor- 
tunity of stating what are the facilities 
and what steps we are taking to enable 
Militia officers to obtain commissions in 
the Line. That opportunity is, I be- 
lieve, one of the greatest inducements 
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to young men to enter the Militia. I 
gave an answer on this subject on the 
28th February; and since that time 
there has been a considerable increase 
in the number of Militia officers. On 
the 2nd May, the actual increase in the 
number of Militia officers was 88, be- 
sides 32 who had obtained commissions 
in the Line at that time; so that the 
actual increase in the number of Militia 
officers who had entered the Line was 
120. The number of vacant commis- 
sions on the 28th February in the Militia 
was 797, and now it is only 685. That, 
I think, is satisfactory, and shows the 
efficiency of the men, and also that the 
inducements to join the Militia are now 
better understood, and that there is a 
better prospect, without violent mea- 
sures, of the commissions in the Militia 
being filled up. The hon. and gallant 
Member also asked me about a Circular, 
which I have seen, as to the service of 
Militia officers being accepted for duty 
in the Line battalions. Of course, that 
was owing to a mere displacement 
during a period of pressure—to the 
great and unusual call upon the services 
of commissioned officers. Militia officers 
so joining would, of course, serve in 
the rank which they now hold ; but the 
hon. and gallant Member will observe 
that no officer would obtain permanent 
promotion except through the ordinary 
channels, and that he would have to 
enter as lieutenant. Well, the hon. 
and gallant Member also referred to 
certain old Militia quartermasters. He 
cannot expect me to follow the technical 
grievance he expressed to the Com- 
mittee, and I must confess I am not 
prepared to enter into details upon this 
matter. I have some recollection, how- 
ever, that the case has been repeatedly 
brought forward—I think it has been 
repeatedly brought forward by memorial 
and representation to more than one Se- 
cretary of State for War, and that it has 
been referred to more than once in this 
Committee—and though I cannot refuse 
to look into the matter again, I must 
tell the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
that I think the case of these officers 
has been minutely inquired into, and 
that I cannot hold out any hope of 
arriving at any other conclusion, sub- 
stantial justice having been done to 
them. The noble Lord the Member 
for West Essex (Lord Eustace Cecil) 
said he expected I would make some 
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statement on the subject of the Militia, 
I am not aware that I held out any 
prospect that I would make a statement 
on this subject. I have informed the 
Committee of what has been done as to 
the officers of the Militia, and as to the 
special measures taken for increasing 
the numbers under the establishment. 
I am not aware that it is in our power 
to take any special measures, except to 
impress upon officers commanding dis- 
tricts to do everything in their power 
to obtain Militia recruits—to impress 
upon the officers to make the Service 
as popular as it can be made. The 
noble Lord speaks of the deficiencies in 
the ranks of the Militia as of something 
about which complaint has to be made. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CKCIL: What I 
said was that I had heard it mentioned 
year after year. 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON : 
The noble Lord is aware that, under 
the present arrangements, the establish- 
ment of many Militia regiments are 
larger than the districts are able to 
supply. However, with all the means 
now at work, and which cannot be said 
to be in complete order yet—with these 
means, when they have been thoroughly 
tested and tried, it will be found un- 
necessary and inadvisable to make any 
alteration in theestablishment. I think 
I cannot do more than assure the Com- 
mittee that the importance of this Force 
is fully appreciated by the Military Au- 
thorities, and that every effort is being 
made to raise the Militia and keep them 
up to a proper state of efficiency. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: The noble 
Marquess has not referred to the equip- 
ments of the Militia, with regard to 
which I made some observations. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I hope on that point the noble Lord 
will address his observations to the Sur- 
veyor General of Ordnance. 

Coroner GUNTER said, that after 
the remarks of the noble Marquess and 
his expression of a desire to put the 
Militia into as good a position as 
possible, he (Colonel Gunter) would 
venture to put before him a matter 
which he thought it important to 
consider at this time. The point he 
wished to raise was as to the Army 
Reserve. Army Reserve men, as a 
rule, enlisted at the age of 18, and left 
the Army at 30. When they had done 
their service in the Line and Army 
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Reserve they were dismissed altogether. 
Would it not be well to adopt some plan 
whereby these men could be brought into 
the Militia, where their presence would 
be of the greatest value? They would be 
of the greatest service in forming a nu- 
cleus of steady soldiers, and adding sta- 
bility to the Militia regiments. Such an 
arrangement would be extremely valu- 
able for this reason—and he spoke upon 
this point with considerable knowledge 
—that when a Militia regiment was 
called on for its Reserve men, as it was 
in the case of the last Russian scare, it 
took the best men away, at any rate 
the best non-commissioned officers. In 
most Militia regiments the commanding 
officers made it a point of giving their 
best men the option of belonging to the 
Militia Reserve. If they did not do so, 
non-commissioned officers would give up 
their stripes and return to the ranks 
rather than lose the extra bounty given 
to them for being in the Reserve. Some- 
times the fourth of a regiment belonged 
to the Militia Reserve, and when that 
fourth was taken away the commanding 
officers were deprived of their oldest 
and ablest and best men, and most of 
the ablest non-commissioned officers. 
If the noble Marquess could see his way 
to induce the men of 30 years of age, 
when they had done with the Army 
Reserve, to join the Militia, by giving 
them a larger bounty—say, an annual 
extra bounty of £1 a-year~—when the 
Militia Reserve was called out the effect 
would be that, instead of the Line regi- 
ments denuding the Militia of all its best 
men, there would be in the Militia a 
large number of men who had served 
in the ranks of the Regular Army 
to give stability and steadiness to 
the regiments. The men in the Militia 
Reserve were not expected to remain 
there after the age of 34 years; but 
then, on joining the Line regiment, they 
could be sent to any part of the world. 
On the other hand, if they could get 
back into the Militia Reserve, by a 
trifling increase of bounty, Linesmen 
who had done their service in the Line, 
they wouid be forming an excellent 
nucleus of steady soldiers. He ventured 
to bring this matter before the noble 
Marquess, because the last time the 
Militia Reserve was called out the best 
of his men and the best of his non- 
commissioned officers were taken away 
from him; and if his regiment had 
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been called out and sent to the 
Mediterranean, he should have been 
unable satisfactorily to fill the places of 
those men. There was no means of 
getting at these men otherwise than by 
re-enlistment. He would ask the noble 
Marquess whether he could not see his 
way to increasing the bounty? Sup- 
posing £2 were given when the men came 
in, and an extra £1 a-year bounty whilst 
they served, avaluableclass of men would 
be got into the Militia. At the present 
moment these men were thrown away, 
for after they had served about 12 years 
in the Line, notwithstanding they had 
become excellent and good soldiers, they 
ceased to have connection with the 
Army. He ventured to bring this mat- 
ter under the notice of the War Office, 
because he believed it was a subject 
capable of being dealt with to the great 
advantage of the Army and to the coun- 
try generally. There was another point 
upon which he ventured to touch. The 
noble Marquess had said he was anxious 
for the efficiency of the Militia, and he 
(Colonel Gunter) would therefore re- 
commend that when the men came up 
on their enlistment, and for training in 
the barracks, they should be put under 
their own officers. At the present mo- 
ment they were put with the soldiers of 
the Line. He knew very well the ob- 
ject of the arrangement at present 
adopted; it was to get the men who 
came into the Militia to go into the 
Line. That object was a good one, and 
he did not object to it; but what he 
asked was that the men, when they 
came up, should be put under their own 
adjutant, and in their own barrack- 
rooms. He wished to bring these 
matters under the notice of the noble 
Marquess, because probably they had not 
struck him before. He wished to recom- 
mend the plan, by which they could induce 
the Army Reserve men to serve in the 
Militia up to 45 years of age. If they 
could do that, they would be bestowing 
a great boon upon the country. The 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), 
he thought, had said he was very anxious 
to do everything he could for the good 
of the Service—everything in reason. 
Well, if he could venture to put it before 
the Government in a very humble way, 
he would suggest a means by which 
they could add greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of the men. They enlisted men, 
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rations. Well, “free rations’ was 
known in this country now—it used not 
to be in the olden time—to consist of 
three meals—namely, breakfast, dinner, 
and tea. Now, a man could not have 
breakfast and could not have tea un- 
less coffee and sugar or tea was supplied 
to him. He (Colonel Gunter) had gone 
into this question, and he found that if 
they wanted to carry out the wording of 
the enactment which provided for ‘‘ free 
rations,” they must not make the charge 
at present imposed on the men of }d. 
a-day, but should find them breakfast, 
dinner, and tea without any charge. It 
was impossible to say that a man had 
‘free rations,” when he had to put his 
hand into his pocket and pay for any of 
these things out of his own money. It 
would be a source of great satisfaction 
to the men, if they found their break- 
fast, dinner, and tea supplied to them, 
instead of having to put their hands in 
their pockets to pay this $d. It might be 
said that $d. was a very small amount; 
still, it was a consideration with the 
men, and it was only right that the 
Government should carry out the under- 
taking it entered into when the men 
enlisted, and give them free rations. 
He brought these matters before the 
War Office because he thought it was 
his duty to do so. 

GeneraL ALEXANDER said, that a 
few years ago the scheme of compulsory 
retirement on account of age was fixed 
for officers commanding Militia regi- 
ments, and it was found afterwards that 
the compulsory retirement was not ap- 
plicable to officers commanding regi- 
ments of the Channel Islands Militia. 
He thought the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for War had said he 
had no power whatever over this Militia, 
and that he had nothing whatever to do 
with the Channel Islands Forces, and 
that the ages of the commanding officers 
were not known. In order to test the 
ease, he (General Alexander) had asked 
the noble Marquess to give him a Re- 
turn of the ages of the officers command- 
ing the Channel Islands Militia. That 
Return had been supplied, and he 
(General Alexander) now held it in his 
hand. He found that out of nine offi- 
cers commanding regiments in the 
Channel Islands, three, if they had been 
commanding in England or Scotland, 
would have been disqualified by age ; 
one of them was actually 77 years old. 
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Surely that was too great an age for 
any officer commanding a regiment. He 
thought himself that the of 
State for War had gone too far in fixing 
compulsory retirement on account of 
age where it had been fixed in the case 
of the British and Irish Militia, because 
in that way they lost a great many offi- 
cers who were still in the prime of life, 
and great difficulty was felt in filling 
their places. But he thought that what- 
ever rule was applicable to the British 
Militia and the Trish Militia, it ought 
certainly to be applicable to the Channel 
Islands Militia. The object of the rule 
which had been adopted in the case of 
Great Britain and Ireland was, no 
doubt, to increase the efficiency of the 
Militia. He did not know whether or 
not that result was attained ; and, there- 
fore, to give an opportunity to the noble 
Marquess to reply to the question, and, 
if necessary, to raise a discussion upon 
the matter, he begged, as a matter of 
form, to move to reduce the Vote by 
£7,000, being the amount put down for 
the Channel Islands Militia. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £519,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Pay and Allowances of a Force of 
Militia, not exceeding 136,175, including 
30,000 Militia Reserve, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1886.”—(General Alex- 
ander.) 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER said, that 
in reply to the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber (General Alexander), all he had to 
say was that the Secretary of State for 
War had nothing to do with this mat- 
ter. It was not in the power of the 
Secretary of State for War to fix the limit 
of age of commanding officers in the 
Channel Islands Militia. Service in that 
Force was compulsory, and the age of 
retirement for commanding officers, 
and everything else connected with the 
Force, was regulated by the laws of the 
Islands, and could not be altered by the | 
Secretary of State for War. 

Generar ALEXANDER said, that 
nothing to that effect was stated last 
year, and the Return which he had 
moved for had been granted. How- 
ever, he did not wish to press the Mo- 
tion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Toe Marquess or NARTINGTON 
said, that with regard to the point 
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raised by the hon. and gallant Member 
opposite (Colonel Gunter), the hon. and 
gallant Member would see that the sub- 
ject had been brought forward in the 
Report of the Inspector General of Re- 
cruiting this year. The Inspector Gene- 
ral, in the figures he presented, showed 
that the number of men who had served 
12 years in the Army, and had gone to 
the Reserves, had increased since 1883 
from 893 to 1,652. He showed that the 
number of men whom the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman opposite thought it de- 
sirable to obtain for the Militia, was 
increasing. The Inspector General had 
suggested that more liberal terms should 
be offered them. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £72,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Yeomanry Cavalry Pay and Allowances, 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1886.” 


Me. A. F. EGERTON said, he 
wished to draw attention to a small 
grievance, which he thought was of 
some importance in connection with 
this Vote; it was a small one, but it 
militated against the whole Force. It 
had reference to a Regulation of 1862. 
He would refer the noble Marquess to 
page 66 of the Regulations, to the sub- 
ject of grants for compensation, and it 
would be seen that a yeoman was en- 
titled to compensation if his horse was 
killed in the field during drill. If, 
however, in attending troop drill, or 
permanent duty, his horse happened to 
meet with an accident on his way to or 
from the field, he was entitled to no 
compensation. He would like to quote 
a case in which some hardship had been 
inflicted on an unfortunate farmer in 
consequence of this Regulation. There 
was a trooper belonging to a Yeomanry 
regiment in Lancashire going to drill in 
the town of Rochdale—either going to 
it, or coming from it, he did not know 
which. That trooper happened, unfor- 
tunately, to meet with a detachment of 
the Salvation Army with its drums, 
trumpets, and tambourines. The con- 
sequence was that his horse, which was 
perfectly accustomed to military opera- 
tions, not being accustomed to the ope- 
rations of the Salvation Army, reared 
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up and fell over, breaking its back. It 
was killed in the streets of Rochdale. A 
claim was made on the War Office for 
the small grant of £20—an amount 
which, of course, did not by any means 
suche’ the value Fs i horse. Sesto 

een a great deal of correspondence 
on the subject, and the claim had even- 
tually been refused, in consequence of 
the Regulation to which he had referred. 
Well, he ventured to think that the Re- 
gulations pressed very hardly on the 
yeomen. He could quote another case 
which was brought under his notice in 
connection with a regiment of Yeomanry 
with which he had been for some time 
connected, and in which he himself had 
served, In this case, a horse was at- 
tacked with pneumonia during perma- 
nent duty, ne died a day or two after. 
No compensation was given by the Go- 
vernment, and in the result compensation 
had to come out of the troop officer’s 
pocket. He had to pay £20, or what- 
ever the sum was, the value of the horse, 
otherwise it would have been impossible 
for him to have kept his troop together. 
It might be said that the alteration of 
these Regulations might lead to abuse ; 
but he believed it would be very easy to 
adopt safeguards to prevent the Regu- 
lations being abused, and to provide 
only for accidents to horses going to or 
coming from the field, as well as those 
engaged in field operations. Claims of 
this kind should be certified by the com- 
manding officer or adjutant, or, if neces- 
sary, by the General Officer commanding 
the district. This was a small grievance, 
but it was one of the small grievances 
which conduced to the inefficiency rather 
than the efficiency of the Force. He 
commended it to the consideration of 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington). 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that he had 
almost allowed the Chairman to put the 
Question before rising, because he was 
waiting for the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for Berkshire 
ed Robert mon Lindsay) to rise. 

e fully expected the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to express some opinion upon 
this Vote. He believed he was correct 


in saying that the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman, who was an acknowledged au- 
thority upon questions of this kind, was 
not prepared to justify the present ad- 
ministration of this Vote, and he should 
have been very glad indeed if the hon. 
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and gallant Gentleman had given the 
Committee the benefit—he hoped he 
would still give them the benefit—of his 
experience. He (Mr. Rylands) recol- 
leeted perfectly well that for a great 
many years past this Vote had been re- 
ceived with a considerable amount of 
objection and criticism on the part of 
hon. Members. He recollected reading, 
before he was a Member of the House, 
the admirable speeches of the late Mr. 
Henry Berkeley, in which that gentle- 
man ridiculed the various branches of 
the Yeomanry Service in different parts 
of the Kingdom, and in which he showed 
the Committee that the Yeomanry was 
an altogether absurd and inefficient 
Foree. Of course, he (Mr. Rylands) 
could not speak with the authority of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
(Colonel Sir Robert Loyd Lindsay) ; but 
he could say that, in regard to the 
corps with which he was personally ac- 
quainted, and of which, in his early 
years, he was in the habit of seeing 
something—he meant the Cheshire Yeo- 
maanry, or, as they were popularly called, 
the ‘‘ Cheshire Cabbage Cutters’ — 
there was a general impression that that 
corps would not prove very efficient un- 
less it was in cutting down cabbages. 
His objection to the Yeomanry Force 
was that it was altogether a sham Force. 
If there was any necessity to make any 
demand upon the Reserve Forces of the 
country, the Yeomanry Force would be 
found absolutely useless for fighting 
purposes. He did not doubt for a mo- 
ment that some of the yeomen with 
their horses could limber up waggons, 
and do work of that kind; but that 
could be done without keeping up an 
establishment of this kind. If ever they 
were, unfortunately, in a position to re- 
quire assistance in the Commissariat 
Department, there would be no difficulty 
whatever in getting the number of 
waggons and horses wanted. Military 
men, and, in fact, the Inspecting Officer 
of Yeomany himself, were distinctly of 
opinion that the Yeomanry in its pre- 
sent state was an unsatisfactory and 
inefficient Force. It did seem to him 
(Mr. Rylands), that at a time when they 


were called upon to pay large sums of | p 


money for the Military Services of the 
Crown, it was most ill-advised that they 
should persist in voting, year after year, 
a sum of £60,000 or £70,000 for a Force 
which was condemned by the very 
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highest authorities. He did not grudge 
the Vote which was given to the Volun- 
teers; he thought that, probably, in 
some respects that Vote might with pro- 
priety be increased. The Volunteers 
formed a Force of the most valuable de- 
scription, and the money given to them 
was money well laid out. Not so with 
the Yeomanry ; they were not worth the 
money the country spent upon them, 
and therefore he should certainly say 
““No” when the Vote was put. 

Cotonet O’BEIRNE said, that this 
Vote did not concern Ireland either 
directly or indirectly; indeed, it was 
very unjust that Ireland should have to 
pay even the smallest fraction of this 
Vote, or of any Vote for Volunteers, 
when it was not allowed to have Volun- 
teer corps. He quite agreed with the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
that £70,000 was a most extravagant 
sum to give to a Force like the Yeo- 
many, which did not even supply re- 
cruits to the Regular Cavalry. The 
country ought not to be called upon to 
supply the money, especially when they 
were required to meet large bills for 
military operations in all parts of the 
world, which up to this had not been 
very successful. 

Sim FREDERICK FITZ-WYGRAM 
said, the Reports of late years with 
regard to the Yeomanry regiments had 
been very favourable. There were, as 
the Committee were aware, two Inspect- 
ing Generals of Auxiliary Forces. All 
the Reports of these officers passed 
through his hands during his late 
period of office, and he found that the 
Reports made with regard to the Yeo- 
manry were to the effect that that Force 
of late years had improved, and that 
they were still improving. That im- 
provement was due to the establishment 
of a School for Auxiliary Cavalry at 
Aldershot ; and up to 1882 that School 
was a great success. The Commandant- 
ship of the School was, up to that year, 
a five years’ appointment. In 1882, for 
eertain reasons, he believed connected 
with economy, it was decided to make 
it an annual appointment, and to give 
£100 to a captain who would take the 
lace for a year. It was impossible 
that the School could be a success when 
the Commandant was changed every 
year. He believed that the appointment 
of a Commandant for five years was ab- 
solutely necessary for the success of the 
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School. As a matter of fact, of late the 
Commandantshiphad been a even 
more than once every year; he believed 
there had been three changes in the office 
during the last 12 months. A Yeomanry 
School was required as much, if not more, 
for non-commissioned officers as for com- 
missioned officers, and for the very rea- 
son that of late years Cavalry had been 
largely engaged in scouting and recon- 
noissance duties; indeed, latterly, such 
duties had become almost the primary 
duties of Cavalry. Now, the Yeomanry 
sergeants were, for the most part, men 
who had been in the Cavalry for years, 
men who belonged to the Cavalry be- 
fore the days when the new duties were 
much considered or taught. He, there- 
fore, believed it was of the utmost neces- 
sity that a School should be open, say, 
six months in each year, for Yeomanry 
sergeants. For three months of the year, 
the School, under the same Commandant, 
could be open to officers. Now, the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had 
attacked the use of the Yeomanry. He 
(Sir Frederick Fitz-Wygram) had seen a 
good deal of the Yeomanry and of the 
Cavalry too, and his own impression 
was that the Yeomanry formed a very 
useful portion of the Auxiliary Forces ; 
and he believed from what he saw 
of them that, in the intelligence and 
zeal which they brought to bear on their 
duties, they would compare very favour- 
ably with any of the Volunteers of the 
country. He believed that if the neces- 
sities of the Empire required the em- 
ployment abroad of a large portion of the 
Cavalry, the Yeomanry would be found 
very useful. Nearly all of them were men 
who could ride, men who knew how to get 
about, men very well suited for outpost 
and scouting duties, and he believed 
they formed as valuable a portion, if not 
the most valuable, as anyof the Auxiliary 
Forces. He hoped this Vote would be 
given willingly, and that the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for War 
(the Marquess of Hartington) would see 
that the School for Auxiliary Cavalry, 
which was absolutely necessary for the 
efficiency of the Yeomanry, should be 
placed on a proper footing, with a Com- 
mandant appointed for atleast five years. 
He never wished to throw any burdens 
on the Estimates. If it was necessary 
that the Estimates should be kept down, 
he would suggest that one or two of the 
smaller and least efficient corps should 
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be disbanded, so that they would be 
able to have all that was requisite for 
the efficiency of the Force. He felt that 
a smaller number of Yeomanry tho- 
roughly drilled and taught, both with 
regard to officers and non-commissioned 
officers, would be far more useful than 
a slightly larger but less efficient body. 
He would willingly assent to a reduction 
of strength, in order to make the re- 
mainder as efficient as they could be 
made. 

Mr. DIGBY said, he could not ap- 
proach the experience of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Sir Frederick Fitz- 
Wygram) who had just addressed the 
Committee ; but he thought it would not 
be out of place if he, as a humble mem- 
ber of the Yeomanry, said a word or two 
in favour of that body. The Yeomanry 
had before now proved its usefulness, 
and he submitted that it was fully en- 
titled to the small amount of money 
which the country allowed it. It had 
been said that it was not an efficient 
Force. Now, while a man in the Regular 
Cavalry regiments cost eight times what 
an Infantry man cost, a Yeoman cost 
only four times what a Volunteer cost. 
In the Yeomanry, therefore, the coun- 
try obtained the services of a man and 
his horse for only four times the amount 
which a Volunteer cost the country, and, 
therefore, in proportion, the Yeomanry 
were only half as expensive to the 
country, per man, as the Cavalry were. 
It was quite news to him to hear the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) say 
that the Yeomanry were expected to 
do Commissariat work. He did think 
that farmers could be very usefully 
employed in their own counties as scouts, 
as eyes to the Army, if the Navy proved 
inefficient. It ought to be remembered 
that, at the present time, there were 
Yeomanry officers doing duty in the 
Regular Cavalry regiments. 

Sir ROBERT LOYD LINDSAY said, 
he must confess that there was nothing 
more invidious than for any hon. Mem- 
ber of the House to point out the short- 
comings, or what any Member might 
suppose to be shortcomings, of any Foree, 
and therefore far be it from him to say 
anything against the individuals who 
composed that old and much respected 
Constitutional Force, the Yeomanry. 
But, as his hon. Friend the Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had somewhat 
challenged him ina pointed way, he 
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felt he could not do otherwise than ex- 
press the opinions he held with regard 
to the Yeomanry Force. Now, he was of 
opinion that in England they might have 
the very finest Irregular Cavalry in the 
word. Englishmen were devoted to 
horsemanship, and they were shown to 
excel in rifle shooting, and it was this 
latter consideration which kept the 
Volunteers together. Rifle shooting 
and horsemanship might be said to be 
the genius of the English people, and 
the two combined were what, in his 
judgment, would make the finest Irre- 
gular Cavalry in the world, if, by any 
piece of good fortune, they could per- 
suade their friends, the Yeomanry, to 
turn their attention to that mode of mili- 
tary training. Those hon. Members who 
could go back as long as the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Rylands) and others, 
would remember that Mr. Cardwell de- 
liberately stated in the House of Com- 
mons that it was intended to train in 
future the Yeomanry as mounted rifle- 
men. From time to time, the desira- 
bility of doing what Mr. Cardwell 
wished to do had been shown. in the 
House ; Committees had sat to consider 
the question, and they had almost in- 
variably recommended it should be done; 
but the Yeomanry had presented the 
most determined opposition to being 
trained in that way. He was not alto- 
gether astonished at that opposition, be- 
cause the men who taught the Yeomanry 
their work were, in the first place, old 
men; they were captains or adjutants 
of Cavalry regiments, or old Dra- 
goon sergeants, who had been trained 
under the old conditions of Cavalry ser- 
vices—tight trousers and spurs, entirely 
unsuited for the purposes of mounted 
rifles. They sould rather perish than 
take up the teaching of rifle shooting. 
Their thoughts were bentinthe one direc- 
tion; and it was impossible to get these 
old Cavalry sergeants to take up In- 
fantry duties which many of them re- 
garded as less noble than Cavalry duties. 
It was vain, therefore, to hope that the 
Yeomanry could ever be turned into 
anything like efficient mounted rifle- 
men. Some of the Yeomanry officers 
themselves—he might mention one, 
Colonel Edwards — were particularly 
anxious that the change should be 
made. Colonel Edwards gave evidence 
before a Committee of the House, and 
he had delivered lectures on the subject 
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at the United Service Institution. Ge- 
neral Hamley, writing on the subject, 
said he was only delighted to find it 
was recommended that the Yeomanry 
should be trained as mounted riflemen ; 
he was pleased the recommendation came 
from the Yeomanry themselves, and he 
hoped that was a good augury that some- 
thing would be done in that direction. 
But year after year had gone by, so it 
was evident that the change was not to 
be made. If, therefore, the Yeomanry 
were to be maintained, they must be 
used to the sword and not to the rifle. 
He was sorry that so many county gen- 
tlemen went into the Yeomanry, be- 
cause he wanted to see them joining 
the Volunteers. He wished county gen- 
tlemen supported the Volunteers more 
than they did. As it was, they went 
into another Force, and did not give the 
Volunteers the assistance which it was 
so very desirable they should give. He 
should be very glad indeed if the Yeo- 
manry were to become Mounted Rifles. 
An hon. and gallant Friend who sat 
near him said—‘‘ We should be very 
pleased if we could bring our Yeomanry 
to the butts; but we have not got rifle 
ranges.” The Volunteers had rifle 
ranges, which were at the service of 
Mounted Rifles. The Volunteers had 
drill halls as well; therefore Mounted 
Rifles could be trained with the greatest 
facility, and very economically. If the 
proposed change were made, he (Sir 
Robert Loyd Lindsay) felt sure they 
would have the finest Irregular Cavalry 
in the world, instead of having an 
Auxiliary Cavalry Force which he be- 
lieved was the worst trained—he meant 
for useful purposes—and the worst 
armed in the world. The Yeomanry 
were not even armed. He believed it 
was intended to give them shortly a 
better arm; but at the present time 
they had not even got the carbine. 
Formerly there was at Wimbledon a 
competition for Mounted Rifles. It was 
a very interesting competition; but the 
Yeomanry now said that they could no 
longer come to Wimbledon, because 
they were beaten out of the field by the 
Mounted Infantry. Consequently, the 
competition had ceased—a fact very 
much to be regretted. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wigan (Mr. A. F. Egerton) had 
called attention to a grievance with 
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respect to the compensation for the loss 
of poe The hon. Member was quite 
right in saying that the grievance had 
been the subject of very prolonged cor- 
respondence between the War Depart- 
ment and the corps concerned. It 
seemed to him (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) that the line must be drawn 
somewhere, and he believed that such 
claims were dealt with in a liberal 
spirit. But it was an altogether dif- 
ferent thing if a horse was lost while 
it was going to or coming from duty. 
There must be a line drawn between 
the time when a horse was on duty and 
when it was off duty. The accident to 
which the hon. Member referred was 
one which might have happened to the 
horse when it was not in the service of 
the State at all; and, therefore, he did 
not think that any great grievance was 
made out. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Hamp- 
shire (Sir Frederick Fitz-Wygram) had 
called attention to the good service done 
by the School of Auxiliary Cavalry, and 
he had pointed out that more good ser- 
vice would be rendered by the School if 
the Commandant held his office for a 
longer period. He understood from his 
hon. Friend the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office (Sir Arthur Hayter) 
that under the present system there was 
considerable difficulty in obtaining com- 
petent officers to accept the appointment. 
The subject would be brought up again, 
and when that was done he would give 
it his best consideration. He did not 
think he need take up much time of the 
Committee by replying to the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands). He could not alto- 
gether congratulate his hon. Friend 
upon the opportunity he had taken to 
display his economical leanings. For 
many years past this Vote had been the 
chief object of attack from the evono- 
mical Party, and, so far as he could see, 
his hon. Friend had not brought for- 
ward any novel argument against the 
Yeomanry. No doubt the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Berkshire (Sir Robert Loyd Lindsay) 
was a great authority upon Cavalry 
questions; but so was the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for 
South Hampshire, who had borne testi- 
mony to the substantial value, under 
certain circumstances, of the Yeomanry 
Force. There might be a good deal of 
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advan in the Yeom Force being 
conve into Mounted Infantry as 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir 
Robert Loyd Lindsay) suggested. It 


was a fact that this Force was capable 
of producing the finest Irregular Cavalry 
in the world. There wasa great passion 
for equestrian exercise, and for rifle 
shooting, and those conditions were ex- 
tremely favourable for the formation of 
a Mounted Infantry Force. However, 
for one reason or another, which he 
could not now undertake to explain, 
Mounted Infantry had not been success- 
ful. At the present time, there was only 
one company of Light Horse Volunteers, 
numbering about 60 men. That fact 
alone showed that there was one reason 
or another which prevented the forma- 
tion of Mounted Infantry. Parliament 
ought a be very careful before they 
attemp to get rid of the present 
Yeomanry Force, which, as had been 
said in the course of the debate, was 
of very considerable value—they ought 
to pause before they attempted to convert 
the Force into something which did not 
appear to be equally popular. If there 
was a disposition voluntarily shown to 
convert the Yeomanry into Mounted 
Infantry, the matter would be worth 
consideration. At the present time, the 
Yeomanry was extremely popular, while 
the popularity of Mounted Infantry was 
not great. He did not think it was 
wise that he should do anything to dis- 
turb the popularity of the Force, which, 
under certain circumstances, was cal- 
culated to be very valuable. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was ——- 
to follow the recommendation of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) and not 
allow this Vote to pass without a divi- 
sion, unless they got a proper oppor- 
tunity of getting some information in 
regard to the Antrim Militia. From the 
opinion he got from a good many mili- 
tary gentlemen, it appeared to him to 
be a waste of money to spend it upon 
the maintenance of Yeomanry Cavalry. 
The noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) had said that the Vote was 
criticized each year, but that there was 
nothing new said about it; but he (Mr. 
Biggar) did not think that was a strong 
argument in favour of the Vote. He 
heard, last Session, from an _ hon. 
Member who had come from a very 
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remote part of England—the county of 
Chester—that the Yeomanry Cavalry 
were a very dangerous body of men, 
because they were so unhandy with 
their swords that there was considerable 
risk of their cutting each other’s heads 
off. If that was an example of their 
skill, he thought it would be much 
better to give a grant of money to get 
rid of them altogether. The Yeomanry 
were supposed to be a Military Force, 
but they had no miltary training what- 
ever, and if they were called upon to 
vote on the question, he should certainly 
vote against the Estimate. If the Yeo- 
manry were properly trained they might 
become proper soldiers; but, in point of 
fact, the Force was so mismanaged at 
present that it would be better to get 
rid of it altogether. They never went 
on foreign service, or did any good 
whatever, and therefore it would be 
better to get rid of them. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that not- 
withstanding the disparaging remarks 
of the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Hartington), he would venture to 
say a word in support of the argument 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Rylands). Now, 
the noble Marquess had said this ques- 
tion was brought forward year after 
year without result ; but he (Mr. Illing- 
worth) was inclined to think that, by 
returning to the Vote, again and again, 
they would eventually bring conviction 
that this Force was altogether a useless 
one. He did not pretend to be a mili- 
tary man, but he was the Representa- 
tive of taxpayers. Now, what had they 
heard from the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man opposite the Member for South 
Manpeliee (Sir Frederick Fitz-Wygram) 
and the hon. Member for Berkshire (Sir 
Robert Loyd Lindsay)? They had as- 
sured them that if this Force was made 
into something entirely different from 
what it was at present, it might be of 
some use to the country. That was the 
argument which had been brought for- 
ward year after year. There was a time 
when it had a use; when the Govern- 
ment of the day thought it might be 
badly treated at home; but, happily, such 
times had gone by now, and if it was 
to be made of any use at all, it would 
have to be made a part of our ordinary 
Military Service. But he would ask this 
question. Would ary military authority 
in that House say that this Force, for a 
century past, or as it was likely to be in 
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the future, could have been, or could be 
now, utilized for any kind of modern war- 
fare? He ventured to say it could not; 
and, therefore, its existence was a sham, 
and the sooner it was wiped away the 
better. How was it possible that there 
could be anything like discipline or mili- 
tary knowledge acquired in one week’s 
training a-year? It was true that young 
officers who had acquired a good deal 
of technical Seneledinn at trainin 
schools might obtain a little practic 
experience by means of this Force; but 
it was impossible that they could impart 
any efficiency or knowledge on military 
matters to the men. The whole Force was 
a bye-word and a laughing-stock from 
one end of the country to the other. 
Although the noble Marquess had de- 
fended the Force, he had not indicated 
how it could be made useful; and his 
(Mr. Illingworth’s) conviction remained 
as strong as ever, notwithstanding what 
had been said—namely, that this was a 
wasteful and useless expenditure. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 80; 
Noes 27: Majority 53.— (Div. List, 
No. 159.) 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


REGISTRATION (OCCUPATION VOTERS) 
(re-committed) BILL.—{Brxt 140.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Sir Charles W. Dilke, 
Mr. Hibbert, Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


coMMITTEE. | Progress 6th May. | 
[THIRD NIGHT. ] 
Mrz. GLADSTONE: It may be for 


the convenience of the House if I state 
at once that, in consequence of a com- 
munication with the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion (Sir Stafford Northcote), Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government propose to make a 
certain alteration in the course of pro- 
cedure on Monday and Tuesday, by 
exchanging the places of the Bills that 
were intended for those days. It is 
now proposed, therefore, to take the Con- 
solidated Fund Bill for the purpose of 
the debate connected with the Vote of 
Credit on Monday, and to take the Re- 
gistration of Voters (England) Bill on 
Tuesday. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
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(In the Committee. ) 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper to move a 
new clause. He did not propose to 
move it as it appeared on the Paper, as 
he had placed it there somewhat hur- 
riedly. He was more anxious to men- 
tion the difficulty, and ifthe Government 
were not satisfied with the wording of 
his Amendment he would be glad to 
alter it in any way they liked, so long 
as his object was attained. The diffi- 
culty which he sought to meet arose 
from Section 9 of the Municipal Cor- 

rations Act, 1882, which was as fol- 
ows :— 

“A person shall not be entitled to be en- 
rolled as a burgess unless he is qualified as 
follows :— 

“(a.) Has been rated in respect of the 
qualifying property to all poor rates 
made during those twelve months for 
the parish wherein the property is 
situate.”’ 

Some difficulties with regard to the con- 
struction of that clause having arisen in 
the minds of Revising Barristers, he 
thought the Government might take 
advantage of this Act to make it per- 
fectly clear, and he therefore begged to 
move the clause he had referred to. 


New Clause :— 


‘* Section nine of ‘ The Municipal Corporation 
Act, 1882,’ shall be read and construed as if 
Section nineteen of ‘The Poor Rate Assess- 
ment and Collection Act, 1869,’ and Section 
fourteen of ‘ The Parliamentary and Municipal 
Registration Act. 1878,’ were inco ted with 
the former part of that Act,’’—(Mr. Tomlinson,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read the second 
time.”’ 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) trusted the hon. Member 
would not press his clause. The law 
was perfectly clear, and they could not 
legislate against every mistake which a 
Revising Barrister was liable to make. 
He had looked carefully into the matter, 
and was satisfied that the law as it stood 
was perfectly clear, and therefore he 
trusted the hon. Member would not 
press his Amendment. 

Mr: TOMLINSON said, he would 
comply with the request of the hon: and 
learned Gentleman, and not press his 
Amendment. 

Motion and Clause, by leave, wsth- 
drawn. 
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SCHEDULES. 
FIRST SCHEDULE, 
Enactments repealed. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in moving an Amend- 
ment, in Pees i2, line 4, to leave out 
“suspended,” and insert ‘ repealed,” 
said, the Amendment was necessary in 
order to meet a mere clerical error in 
the Schedule. He saw that the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Tomlinson) was 
struck with the same fact. The words 
should be “ part repealed.” 

Amendment agreed to; word substi- 
tuted accordingly. 

Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 
Instructions AND Forms ror OounrtIEs. 
InsTRucTIONS To CLERKS OF THE PEACE. 

Tos ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in moving an Amend- 
ment, in page 13, line 15, after “1,” to 
insert ‘‘ 33,” said, that it was simply an 
addition which was necessary to carry 
out the object which the clause had in 
view. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) moved an Amendment, 
in page 13, line 18, at end, insert as a 
fresh paragraph — 

“Tn the year 1885 the clerk of the peace 
will omit so much of the precept as relates to 
eA Fe a list and the forms relating to 
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Amendment agreed to; paragraph in- 
serted accordingly. 


Mode of making out Lists: 


Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
was in receipt of a large number of 
resolutions from election agents and 
others in regard to this Schedule, as it 
appeared that the compilation of the 
lists of voters in alphabetical order 
gave rise to great difficulties. The 
overseers were compelled to pick out 
all the A’s and B’s from the street list, 
in the first instance, and put them 
in ordinary alphabetical order; and 
when a General Election came, the 


election agents were obliged to go 
through the lists again, and turn them 
back again into street order. The over- 
seers’ grievance, therefore, was that 
great deal of unne- 


[ Third Night.| 


they were put to a 
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cessary trouble. It appeared to him 
that the arrangement at present in- 


volved double trouble. He was quite 
aware that Clerks of the Peace were in 
favour of the Bill as it stood; but he 
thought the Committee had also to con- 
sider the convenience of candidates and 
of their election agents in matters of 
this sort. The present system involved 
both expense and trouble; and he thought 
it would be well if they gave the Local 
Authorities power to dispense with the 
alphabetical list altogether, if they 
thought the existing street list would 
meet all the requirements. It was de- 
sirable they should have a decision on 
the question as to whether the list should 
be made out, as was proposed in this part 
of the Second Schedule, in undoubtedly 
alphabetical order, or whether, as would 
be more convenient in many districts, it 
should be made out in the order, nume- 
rical or otherwise, of the streets. His 

roposal, however, was to get rid of the 
a -and-fast line in the Schedule, and 
leave it to the Local Authorities of the 
districts to adopt the most convenient 
course with regard to the list; and the 
Amendment he was about to move would 
raise the question whether there might 
not be districts in whieh it would be 
necessary to keep to the street order, 
and not break up the present arrange- 
ments by having the list of voters put 
alphabetically. 


Amendment proposed, 


In 18, line 18, before the word “‘ each,” 
insert the words “unless the local authori- 
ties otherwise determine.”’—(Sir R. Assheton 
Cross.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewry James) said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had 
touched upon a question, the determi- 
nation of which was a matter of some 
difficulty, and upon both sides of which 
there was a good deal to be said. He 
would point out to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the Select Committee which 
considered the Bill had had before them 
all the evidence they could get on this 
subject,including that of Clerks of the 
Peace, and upon that evidence they had 
arrived at the conclusion that the lists 
of voters should be made out in alpha- 
betical order. It was felt that there 
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were insuperable difficulties in the way 


of using street lists. The Committee 
were told that the overseers had been 
accustomed to the alphabetical method, 
and that if they were to be required to 
change their system and make out street 
lists, it would add very considerably to 
the onerous duties which they had to 

rform. The right hon. Gentleman 

ad admitted that the representations 
made to him on this subject had not 
come from overseers. It was an election 
agent’s question. The overseers had to 
do that which other people had to do— 
they had to do their duty, and part of 
that duty consisted in making out their 
own lists, which they had always done 
in alphabetical order; and, as he had 
said, after careful consideration, the 
Committee were satisfied that it would 
be better to have the alphabetical list. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to make the rule elastic—that was 
to say, to apply it to some districts and 
not to others, as the Local Authorities 
should decide. But they were met by 
this difficulty—that it would be im- 
practicable to have two different sys- 
tems working at once which would be 
necessary in the case of a district in 
which there were, say, 1,500 voters sub- 
ject to the Local Authority and 500 
county voters who were not. Therefore, 
he said it would be impossible to use 
different lists for different parts of the 
same districts which included both urban 
and rural voters. The question was 
how far the duties of the overseers could 
be fulfilled; and upon the evidence of 
those persons of practical experience 
who came before them, the Committee 
unanimously came to the conclusion that 
the balance of convenience was in favour 
of not disturbing the existing practice of 
having an alphabetical list. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the only fault he 
had to find with the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Oross) was that it did not go far enough. 
He could not agree with the argument 
of the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral that it would be impossible to adopt 
anything but the alphabetical system in 
counties. As a matter of fact, in Ire- 
land they had printed lists of electors 
that were in alphabetical order for 
every polling district in the counties. 
Those lists related to a great many dif- 
ferent townlands, and the names of the 
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voters were given in consecutive order 
as in the streets of towns. He might 
remind the Committee that the term 
parish represented in England an area 
similar in character to that of a town- 
land in Ireland. What occurred in Ire- 
land was this—the rate collector or 
overseer in the rural districts had the 
names in consecutive order; but he had 
to go through the labour of putting 
them in alphabetical order, although it 
was much more convenient that they 
should be kept in the order in which 
they ap in his book. It had 
been pointed out that it would be for 
the convenience of candidates if the 
overseers had a second list of names in 
the parishes, in rural districts, and in 
streets of towns and villages. But that 
was a plea which they could not admit 
at all; because, in their opinion, it 
would be much more convenient for the 
overseers, and also much more conve- 
nient for the candidates, to have the list 
made out at first in the order proposed. 
The argument of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General that the names should 
be copied out from the rate book in 
consecutive order ap to him to be 
erroneous. If the Government wished 
to facilitate the work of the overseers 
and the candidates, they would do as 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed—namely, make it a 
rule that the lists should be according 
to streets in rural districts, parishes, and 
townlands. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he re- 
gretted his inability to follow the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) with 
regard to the practice in Ireland, al- 
though he could speak as to what oc- 
curred in England in connection with 
the lists of voters. For his own part, 
he thought the Committee would do well 
to follow the decision of the Select Com- 
mittee, who, as they all knew, had con- 
sidered this point very carefully. He 
had been much struck with the evi- 
dence given by one witness before the 
Committee; he was a gentleman able 
to speak on the matter; he had for 
many years acted as registration agent, 
and knew thoroughly well the practice 
in respect of overseers and Clerks of the 
Peace. In answer to a question put to 
him as to the best way of having the 
lists of voters made out by the overseers, 
he said, in effect, that if he spoke from 
the point of view of his own conveni- 
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ence he should say—‘‘ Give me the street 
list;” but that having to the 
convenience of overseers and Returning 
Officershe should say—‘‘ Take the names 
in alphabetical order.” He (Mr. Stan- 
hope) held that the Committee ought to 
consult the convenience of the overseers 
and Returning Officers rather than the 
convenience of the election agents. An- 
other reason for adopting the alphabeti- 
cal system was that it enabled them to 
get rid of double entries, which it was 
much more easy to detect in an alpha- 
betical list of names than in a list made | 
out on the street suggested by 
his right hon. Friend. For these reasons 
it appeared to the Select Committee that 
the list of voters would be best arranged 
alphabetically, and they accordingly 
came to the conclusion that the alpha- 
betical system should be adopted for the 
purpose of the Bill. Therefore, know- 
ing that the decision of the Select Com- 
mittee was arrived at after careful con- 
sideration of the facts of the case, he 
trusted his right hon. Friend would not 
feel it his duty to press the Amendment 
to a division. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, 
when the Irish Bill came back, he 
should feel very strongly inclined to 
state his view of this matter in relation 
to Ireland. As far as the English Bill 
was concerned, he was bound to say that 
he was of the same opinion at that 
moment as he was before he moved the 
Amendment. It appeared to him that, 
in this question, three classes of persons 
were concerned. They had to consider 
the position of the overseers, the Clerks 
of the Peace, and the candidates; the 
latter especialiy under an Act which 
limited expenditure at elections, and he 
was sure that no one would join more 
readily than the hon. and learned At- 
torney General in a proposal which 
would have the effect of doing away 
with expenditure that was not absolutely 
necessary. So far as the overseers were 
eoncerned, he could not imagine that 
what his hon. Friend (Mr. Stanhope) 
had stated represented in practice the 
real state of the case; because, if he 
were rightly informed, the returns in 
populous places were usually made out 
in the order of streets. It would, there- 
fore, be imposing a large amount of 
work on the overseer to make him cut 
up his lists and re-arrange them alpha- 
betically; and he should think, under 
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the circumstances, that it would be better 
for the overseer to take the lists of voters 
according to streets and hand them over 
to the Clerk of the Peace. He could 
understand that it would be more con- 
venient for the Clerks of the Peace to 
have the lists printed alphabetically, 
and therefore he could not resist the 
opinion that the evidence given before 
the Select Committee was for the benefit 
of the Clerks of the Peace and not for the 
election agents. [The Atrorney GENE- 
rat (Sir Henry James): No; the elec- 
tion agents.} There were a number of 
Clerks of the Peace called before the 
Committee, and amongst them the Clerk 
of the Peace in his own district, a most 
excellent officer, whose evidence, he 
must say, had caused him some surprise. 
The cost of converting the street lists, 
now in use in many places, into alpha- 
betical lists would be considerable ; but 
the expense of cutting them up again 
and reconverting them would be very 
much greater. Itseemed to him absurd 
first to have street lists made out, then 
to put then into alphabetical order for 
the purpose of elections, and then for 
the practical purposes of the locality to 
_ them back again into street order. 

e would take the town of Macclesfield 
—not the borough—and he did so be- 
cause it was a large place, and because 
the name represented a number of towns 
which, as boroughs, used to return Mem- 
bers of Parliament, but which were now 
merged in the county. Now, the over- 
seers of those towns would have first to 
make out street lists, then the moment 
an election came they would have to cut 
them up and put them in alphabetical 
order, and afterwards bring them back 
into street order. He did not wish to 
detain the Committee any longer; but he 
was obliged to express his opinion that 
the machinery that would be put in 
motion by the Bill was extremely cum- 
brous and, at the same time, perfectly 
useless. 

Mr. HEALY said, he trusted that the 
convenience of other persons than Clerks 
of the Peace would be considered in this 
matter. Members of that House had 
been for years under the direction of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General en- 
deavouring to cut down election ex- 
penses. But here was an Amendment 

roposed by the right hon.Gentleman the 
Member for South-West Lancashire (Sir 
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R. Assheton Cross) which would tend in 
that direction, and they found the hon. 
and learned Attorney General opposing 
it—and on what ground ? Because of the 
convenience of Clerks ofthe Peace. Not 
a word was said about the convenience 
of the 650 Members of that House, 
whose purses ought to be considered— 
and they, the Members of the House, 
had to deal with the Bill. He said that 


) they ought toconsiderthis question alittle 


more from their own point of view, and 
not so much from the point of view of the 
Clerks of the Peace. For his own part, he 
was not in favour of allowing his own 
pocket to be mulcted for the purpose of 
making an arrangement that would save 
Clerks of the Peace a little trouble. He 
contended that nothing had actually been 
said against the Amendmentof the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South- 
West Lancashire, or in answer to the 
arguments with which he supported that 
Amendment. It was admitted, in the 
first place, that the rate collector had to 
deal with the list of parishioners in the 
order of streets and by areas; that the 
list had, so to speak, then to be boiled 
down into alphabetical order, and when 
that was done, that it had to be recon- 
verted into a strest list. Thus it would 
be seen that the operation had to be 
performed twice—once at the expense of 
the candidates, and then again at their 
expense. They contended that when 
this had been done once at the expense 
of the candidate, no further expense 
should fall upon them. Now, the hon. 
Gentleman on the Front Opposition 
Bench (Mr. E. Stanhope), in opposing 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire, had said that the alpha- 
betical list would tend to prevent double 
entries. He (Mr. Healy) admitted that 
as the only argument in favour of the 
arrangement proposed in the Bill; he 
admitted that double entries were more 
possible under the street order system 
than they were under an alphabetical 
list. No doubt, it was a much easier 
process for Clerks of the Peace to detect 
double entries by that means. But 
when a man presented himself at the 
polling station, he could be asked the 
question—‘‘ Have you voted before?” 
And in hisopinion the law against double 
voting was sufficiently stringent to deter 
people from committing the act, and 
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* besides, the agents of the candidates 
would be sure to look after the le 
who were likely to be guilty of double 
voting. Asa matter of fact, in the Irish 
boroughs, they were not allowed the 
option of the street arrangement, as 
against the alphabetical arrangement, 
so that England had one reform which 
had not been made in Ireland ; and for 
that reason, ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
went toa division, he should support 
him. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
hoped the hon. and learned Attorney 
General would take this matter into 
consideration before the Report, when 
he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) would again 
refer to it. It was a matter that ought 
not to be lost sight of, and, in the mean- 
time, he would make further inquiries 
and communicate with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. As he did not wish 
to put the Committee to the trouble of 
dividing, he would ask leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Mr. T. P, O’°CONNOR said, the point 
raised by the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) had been brought very seriously 
under his notice within the last few 
hours. He found that the right hon. 
Gentleman had pointed out a blot on 
the registration system, and one could 
hardly suggest the amount of cost and 
trouble that the arrangement proposed 
in the Bill would cause. In the first 
place, the various organizations would 
have to provide copies of the Registers, 
and pay 10s. 6d. for them, a sum which 
would no doubt appear small in the eyes 
of highly salaried officials, but the cost 
appeared a heavy one to persons of a 
different class; and then the committees 
would have to go carefully through the 
Registers, and divide them according to 
streets, a work that would occupy a 
week or a fortnight at least. This was 
a Bill intended to facilitate the regis- 
tration of voters, and yet the hon. and 
learned Attorney General proposed for 
that purpose the very worst arrange- 
ment possible—namely, that they should 
be put on the Register alphabetically. 
At that moment he could only express 
his regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South-West Lancashire 
had allowed this matter to drop so 
suddenly ; it was one of the points on 


which the Government would be ex- 
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pected to yield, and he could promise 
the right hon. Gentleman that it was a 
point to be considered before the final 
stage of the Bill was taken ; and, for his 
own part, he should certainly call at- 
tention to it again. 

Mr. HEALY: Will the hon. and 
learned Attorney General give us the 
alternative system which prevails in 

land ? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was sorry that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) had not carried this matter a 
little further, because, although the 
point was small, it was of great im- 
portance to candidates of moderate 
means, whose expenditure at elections 
would be considerably increased by the 
arrangement proposed in the Bill. But 
he supposed the right hon. Gentleman 
had an election agent who looked after 
his political interests, and thus he did 
not trouble himself about details. His 
(Mr. Biggar’s) own experience, how- 
ever, was that when a person became @ 
candidate, and did not wanttospend much 
money, he wrote out a list; in one case 
the candidate came and asked him to 
get people to vote for him, and what 
happened? When he set to work to 
ask the people for their votes, he found 
those he wanted scattered over all parts 
of the borough, and it was very difficult 
to get at them; but having got the list 
arranged according to streets, he found 
himself able to get through the list with 
the greatest ease and call on the elec- 
tors one after the other in regular order. 
It seemed to him that not only was 
there a large extension of the franchise, 
but an extension of the difficulties in 
the way of candidates of moderate 
means in the form of expenses which 
only persons of large means could afford. 
The matter would not, on the whole, be 
felt so much in Ireland, because candi- 
dates of the Party to which he belonged 
would for the most part be returned 
without opposition; but where there 
was a contest the expenses would press 
very heavily on candidates of moderate 
means, because the number of electors 
being greatly increased, there must be a 
corresponding increase in all mechanical 
work connected with candidatures. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had promised to look oe carefully 
into this matter before the Report, and 
he therefore trusted hon. Gentlemen 
would save the time of the Committee 
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by agreeing to the withdrawal of the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he should like to 
call attention to the reason for moving 
the first of the Amendments next stand- 
ing in his name. The Committee would 
see that the Government were in error 
as to the provision contained in Sub- 
section (c) of Clause 13 of the Schedule, 
which was that the overseer should 
state the nature of lodger qualifications 
in the manner prescribed. It was not 
the duty of the overseers, but of the 
Clerks of the Peace to do this, and there- 
fore he proposed to omit the sub-section 
in question. 

Amendment proposed, in page 19, lines 
14 to 17, leave out Sub-section (c).— 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Amendment agreed to; words left out 
accordingly. 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the same remarks 
as he had made on the Amendment just 
agreed to applied to the Amendment 
he was about to move. Olause 14 in- 
structed the overseer as to the descrip- 
tion he was to give of the property or 
source from which tithe rent charges 
and other rent charges issued, which 
constituted a voting qualification. In 
the same way, as with the lodger quali- 
fication, the overseer had nothing to do 
with this; it was not within his duty; 
and he therefore proposed to omit the 
instruction. 

Amendment proposed, in page 19, 
line 24, leave out from ‘‘ tenant ’’ to the 
second “and” in line 31.—( Jr. Attor- 
ney General.) 


Amendment agreed to; words Jeft out 
accordingly. 


Mr. BE. STANHOPE said, he had an 
Amendment which he had intended to 
propose at paragraph 31, page 24, of 
the Bill, the object of which was to 
enable people to obtain the lists of per- 
sons disqualified. It having been pointed 
out to him, however, that page 24 would 
not be the proper place at which to in- 
troduce the Amendment, inasmuch as no 
as to date was involved, and that 

is proposal was not in the nature of a 
precept, but of an amendment of the 
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law, he would not move it now, but 
bring it forward on the Report. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I think it should be 


done. 


On the Motion of Mr. Atrorney Gz- 
NERAL, the following Amendments 
made:—In page 25, lines 37 and 38, 
leave out ‘lists of occupation voters,” 
and insert ‘‘ occupiers and old lodgers 
lists ;” in page 27, line 2, after ‘ Au- 
gust,” insert ‘‘next;” and in page 30, 
line 17, leave out ‘“‘on the 6th of De- 
cember, 1884,” and insert ‘‘in the re- 
gister in force in the year 1884.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there was often an 
unnecessary amount of expenditure for 
printing bills, and the next Amendment 
which he had to propose was for the 
purpose of saving the cost of printing 
in the present case. The words he pro- 
posed to leave out were already in the 
form, and it would, therefore, be quite 
unnecessary to retain them here. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 80, lines 20 to 23, leave out “ or divi- 
sion of the county of or as the case 
may be.”—(Mr. Attorney General.) 

Amendment agreed to; words left out 
accordingly. 

On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney 
Generat, the following Amendment 
made :— 

In page 31, after line 9, insert “‘ overseers 
must insert in the foregoing list the name of 
the Parliamentary division in which their parish 
is situate.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 33, 
line 20, add:—‘‘ Note.—In this form 
copy particulars from Register of 
Voters.” —( Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Preston a very good one, and he was 
prepared to agree toit with a slight 
alteration of wording. 

Amendment amended, and agreed to. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he wished 
to draw attention to page 33, lines 25 
and 26; surely the words should be “ in 
July last?” Perhaps the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
would take note of it ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, his Amendment on 
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the Paper was at page 34, line 5, in the 
margin, to insert— 

“This form must be omitted in 1885 if the 
paragraphs of the precept referring to it are 
not sent.” 

The Local Government Board had issued 
the form to the overseers this year tco 
late for it to be acted upon. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. TOMLINSON said, he wished to 


move an Amendment in page 35, line 9, 
after ‘‘ premises,” to insert ‘‘ wholly or 
partly.” He thought that payment of 
the poor rate should apply to the whole 
of the property, and not to a part of it. 
He thought a difficulty might arise in 
this case unless his Amendment were 
agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 35, 
line 9, after ‘‘ premises,” insert ‘‘ wholly 
or partly.” —( dr. Tomlinson.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he quite saw what 
was in the hon. Gentleman’s mind; 
but he would point out that for voting 
purposes, with which alone they were 
dealing, they required that the premises 
should be wholly in the possession of a 
person ; for instance, supposing 10 or 12 
cottages belonged to a person, they 
must be wholly in his possession. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he would 
withdraw the Amendment, and see if he 
could not, at a later stage, bring it up 
in a better form. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, he wished 
with the Amendment he was now going 
to move, and with the next Amendment 
on the Paper, to alter the margin from 
the right to the left hand side. 

Amendment proposed, in page 35, line 
33, insert at left hand side of column, 
‘Margin for Objections by Overseers.” 
—(Mr. Tomlinson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had been very 
anxious about the particular drafting of 
these forms; but it did not appear very 
important whether this were put in the 
right hand column or the left hand 
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column. However, if there was an ad- 
vantage one way over another, it would 
be in having the form drawn as it was 
in the Bill, for the reason that it was in 
accordance with the old form, to which 
the overseers were accustomed. To 
change it now would be to place unne- 
cessary difficulty in the way of the 
overseers. 

Mr. H. G. ALLEN thought it would 
be very convenient to have the form in 
the way the hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Tomlinson) proposed, because the 
name of the voter was always on the 
left hand of the description, and it was 
a great saving of trouble to have the 
objection entered close to the name. 
The Attorney General was quite mis- 
taken in supposing the overseers’ objec- 
tions to be usually on the right side. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he would 
urge upon the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the desirability of accepting the 
Amendment. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Committee 
would agree with him that it was desir- 
able to give the overseers as little 
trouble as possible during the present 
year, seeing the vast amount of work 
they would have to do. He would 
rather, if he could, adhere to the old 
form, with which the overseers were 
familiar. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, in that case, 
he would ask leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, his next 
Amendment was to strike out the words 
“Cottage in,” in line 15, these words 
being mere surplusage. 


Amendment proposed, in page 36, 
line 15, leave out ‘‘ Cottage in.”—(Jfr. 
Tomlinson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that if the hon. 
Member opposite looked carefully at the 
matter, he would see how necessary it 
was that the words should be kept in. 
The object of the 4th clause was to 
distinguish the property qualification, 
and what they wanted to do was to 
show where a person was living. In 
this form, under the head of “ descrip- 
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tion of qualifying property ” there was 
no street named, and there was nothing 
to guide them unless they adhered to 
such plan as this ‘‘Cottage in Lewes 
Road,”’ or ‘Green Lane,” or ‘‘ Church 
Farm,” or as the case might be. It 


was here necessary to have the words 
‘Cottage in.” 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. TOMLINSON said, his next 


Amendment was to insert in the form 
to which the Amendment referred, after 
‘Brick Street,” the word ‘“‘ Brighton.” 
His object was to let people understand 
that they had to put in the whole 
address. He understood that in some 
cases letters got addressed without the 
name of the post town, so that they 
came back through the Dead Letter 
Office ; if the post town name were put 
on there would be no fear of that. 


Amendment proposed, in page 37, 
line 20, after “Brick Street,” insert 
‘* Brighton.” —( Ur. Tomlinson.) 

Question proposed, “That that word 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that it 
would be inconvenient to adopt the 
Amendment, as it would necessitate a 
great deal of printing and altering in 
the Bill; they would have to reprint 
the word ‘“‘ Brighton,” or similar words, 
some thousands of times. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he presumed 
the question had been considered since 
his Amendment had been put upon the 
Paper, so that it was not necessary for 
him to insist upon his proposal. He 
presumed, also, the propriety of inserting 
this word in other cases had also been 
considered, and that it would not be 
necessary for him to raise the point 
again. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was anxious to 
move an Amendment in this Form, ‘‘the 
Ocecupiers List—No. 2, Lodgers,” and 
hon. Members, if they would look care- 
fully at the matter, would see that what 
he proposed was necessary ; it had been 
proposed to him by a gentleman inti- 
mately connected with these matters. 
They had in the 5th column, under the 
head “Name and Address of Landlord 
or other Person to whom Rent is paid,” 
the name ‘‘ William Johnson, High 
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Street.”” William Johnson would have 
a different residence from the place 
where the lodger lived under the form 
as it stood; and he would, therefore, 
alter the words ‘‘ High Street,’ to the 
words ‘51, Brick Street,” which came 
in the 3rd column under the heading 
‘‘Street, Lane, or other Place, and 
Number (if any) of House in which 
Lodgings situate.” The Amendment 
would show that the landlord was living 
in the same place as the lodger; be- 
cause the lodger franchise was given to 
persons living in the same place as the 
landlord. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 37, line 20, leave out “ High 
Street,” and insert ‘‘61, Brick Street.”—(Mr. 
Attorney General.) 

Question, ‘‘That the words ‘High 
Street’ stand part of the Schedule,” 
put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘51, 
Brick Street’ be there inserted,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, he wished to 
move an Amendment in line 382, in 
order to prevent a difficulty arising as 
to persons not knowing what they 
signed. It often happened that people 
signed forms without knowing ads 
they were doing. There were two dis- 
tinct things to be done. In the first 
age the claimant’s signature had to 

e@ witnessed, and there was then the 
necessity of having someone to testify 
to the person who was put on the 
Register being a proper n to be so 
put on. He was told that a practical 
difficulty did arise on this matter, and 
that was why he brought forward the 
proposal. If the addition he suggested 
was accepted, he thought the difficulty 
would be got rid of. He pro , in 
line 32, to leave out ‘‘at the date,’’ to 
“correct” in line 33, a consequential 
Amendment being to insert in line 
37— 

** Declaration of correctness of Claim. I am 
acquainted with A. B. of . Ihave read 
his claim, and believe it to be correct. My 


means of knowledge are derived from my bei 
(landlord, brother, &c.) of the Claimant. E. 


State resid calling of d t.) 
Witness G. H (State residence and calling of 
witness).’” 

Amendment proposed, 


in ie $7, line 32, to leave out from “at 
the date,” to “correct,” in line 33.—(Mr. 
Tomlinson.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Schedule.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the Form in 
the Bill was the old one to which the 
overseers were accustomed. It had 
been found to work very well, and he 
did not see any necessity for changing 


it. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that if it 
was difficult for a man to define his 
place of lodging it showed that he was 
not a proper man to sign the deposition. 
If a man came forward and said that he 
was entitled to be on the Register, he 
should be able to explain where his 
cottage was. The subject had been 
brought under his (Mr. Tomlinson’s) 
notice not now for the first time. It 
had often been mentioned to him that 
there was great ambiguity in the matter 
of this form, and that it frequently led 
to grave mistakes. He thought the 
sense of the Committee was in favour of 
his clause. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR asked whether 
the two signatures were obliged to take 
place on the same day ? 

THE ATTORNEY. GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): No. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


THIRD SCHEDULE. 
INSTRUCTIONS AND FORMS FOR 
BOROUGHS. 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TOWN CLERKS, 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there were a num- 
ber of Amendments on the Paper with 
regard to Forms O and E, and certain 
numerical distinctions. These Amend- 
ments were proposed in consequence of 
what had been done in the Select Com- 
mittee. When the Bill was before the 
Select Committee the Forms were altered 
so as to make them more clear; and as 
they could not go back and alter them 
in the precept he now desired to do it. 


Amendments, as proposed, agreed to. 


Mr. PICTON said, he wished to 
move an Amendment in page 46, lines 9 
and 10, to leave out all after ‘‘ be,” in 
order to insert— 

“Omitted in copying and printing the re- 
vised lists for the Parliamentary Register and 
Burgess Roll.’’ 
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The object of the Amendment was to 


remove a practical inconvenience of 
which he had heard a great many com- 
plaints by those who had to prepare the 
lists for voting purposes. It would be 
observed that there was a great differ- 
ence between Parliamentary counties and 
Parliamentary boroughs. In Parliamen- 
tary counties all useless entries were to 
be erased, but in the boroughs they 
were to be retained; and not only were 
they erased in the Parliamentary coun- 
ties in England, but in Scotland likewise 
they were erased; and in Burgess Rolls 
it was the same, according to the Muni- 
cipal Act of 1882. He did not see why 
these useless entries should be retained 
in printing the lists of borough electors, 
as it certainly occasioned a great deal 
of unnecessary printing, which would 
involve unnecessary expense. The un- 
necessary printing would make the lists 
more bulky than was necessary, and, at 
the same time, would entail some danger 
of confusion. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 46, lines 9 and 10, to leave out all 
after “‘be,”’ and insert “omitted in copying 
and printing the revised lists for the Parlia- 
mentary Register and Burgess Roll.’’—(Mr. 
Picton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


pees to left out stand part of the 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that this was a 
matter of a very practical character ; and 
if the Committee would consider what 
the proposition was they would see the 
hon. Member (Mr. Picton) was justified, 
to a certain extent, in making it. The 
hon. Gentleman was right in saying 
that two systems prevailed—one in 
counties and one in boroughs. But the 
hon. Member did not suggest that the 
should get rid altogether of the asterisk 
in boroughs, and revert to the system 
of erasure in counties ; but he proposed 
that the Revising Barrister in a borough 
should keep to the old system of the 
asterisk, and the Revising Barrister 
having made the asterisk against the 
double entry, and having returned the 
Register to the Returning Officer, the 
Town Olerk should have the right of 
erasing names. That could not, for one 
moment, be allowed. He (the Attorney 
General) would not enter now upon the 
merits of the two systems; but he 
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thought the present was a very objec- 
tionable time to alter either system. 
All he could say was that the Govern- 
ment could not consent to give to a 
Town Clerk the power of striking out 
what names he pleased. He knew the 
Town Clerk of Leicester was a most in- 
telligent man; but he did not think he 
would like to possess the power sug- 
gested. He trusted his hon. Friend 
would not press the Amendment. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR said, he hoped 
the Amendment of his hon. Colleague 
(Mr. Picton) would be accepted. The 
system by which double entries were 
made involved great trouble and ex- 
pense, and was, at the same time, quite 
unnecessary. The hon and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General had 
just stated that the adoption of the 
Amendment would place the power of 
erasing names in the hands of the Town 
Clerk. He (Mr. A. M‘Arthur) was in- 
formed that that was not exactly the 
ease. The Town Clerk of Leicester, 
writing upon the subject, said the Re- 
vising Barrister saw the great conve- 
nience of the proposed plan, and did 
not, therefore, press his objection to it. 
The matter was one in which a good 
many boroughs were interested, and he 
hoped that the Government would take 
it into consideration, and, if it was pos- 
sible, make some alteration in the man- 
ner suggested. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Amendment negatived. 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrornry Grne- 
RAL, the following Amendments made: 
—In page 46, line 37, after “ voters,” 
insert ‘for the said parliamentary bo- 
rough ;” in line 38, after “‘ said,” insert 
‘municipal ;” in line 41, after “ said,” 
insert ‘‘parliamentary ;” and in page 47, 
line 7, in the margin, insert ‘‘ Omit (d.) 
where any reserved right does not 
exist.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON proposed, as an 
Amendment, to insert after ‘‘ as a,” in 
page 47, line 16, the word “ parlia- 
mentary.” 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) assented to the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment agreed to; word inserted 
accordingly. 

On the Moticn of Mr. Arrorney 
GznERat, the following Amendment 
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made :—In 47, line 36, in margin, 
leave out “but no more are entitled to 
be registered as voters,” and insert 
‘‘are entitled to be registered as voters, 
but no more are so entitled.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Tomiryson, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
48, line 1, after ‘‘as a” insert ‘‘ Par- 
liamentary,”’ and insert the same word 
in line 32 of the same page. 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney 
Genera, the following Amendments 
made :—In page 49, line 14, in margin, 
leave out ‘those rights do not,” and 
insert ‘no reserved rights ;” in line 36, 
after ‘‘months,” insert ‘‘and during 
that time has not resided as above 
mentioned ;”’ and in page 51, lines 17 
to 20, leave out sub-section (e.). 


Amendment proposed, in page 57, 
line 23, to leave out “‘ after the last day 
of July.” —(IMr. Attorney General.) 


Question ree art “That the words 
“are to be left out stand part of the 
hedule.”’ 


Mr. H. J. TOLLEMACGE said, he 
noticed that the list of the scheduled 
os were to be omitted from the list 
of Parliamentary voters and from the 
list of burgesses. He understood, 
however, there was no intention what- 
ever to disqualify these people from 
voting in municipal elections. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Amendment was 
proposed to make it clear to the over- 
seers that they must provide against 
confusion. 

Mr. H.J.TOLLEMACHE asked why 
the information was only to be given to 
the overseers in the year 1885? 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) pointed out that there 
might be, in 1885, disqualifications 
under the Corrupt Practices Act. 

Mr. H. J. TOLLEMACHE said, that 
supposing there was a municipal election 
in 1886, the names of the individuals 
who had been scheduled by the Com- 
missioners in 1880 would not appear. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Clearly not; but, in 
the meantime, we cannot tell whether 
there will be other corrupt practices 
committed. 


Question put, and negatived; words 
loft out accordingly. 
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On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney 
General, the following Amendments 
made :—In page 58, line 2, insert in mar- 
gin ‘‘ Omit ‘or is on the reserved rights 
list’ where no reserved rights exist ;” 
in line 4, leave out ‘‘ the occupiers,” and 
insert “‘any;”’ in line 4, after “‘ burgess,” 
insert “only ;” in line 20, after ‘‘ oc- 
cupiers,”’ insert ‘‘reserved rights ;” in 
line 20, imsert in the margin ‘ Omit 
‘reserved rights’ where no reserved 
rights exist;”” in page 60, line 5, after 
“ occupation,”’ insert ‘‘as a ten pounds 
occupier ;” in line 6, leave out “ of the 
clear yearly value of ten pounds;”’ in 
page 63, line 15, leave out the second 
‘“‘borough;” and in page 65, in the 


margin, after ‘‘merged,” insert “ or | g 


altered.”’ 


On the Motion of Mr. Tomtrnson, the 
following Amendments made :—In 
66, line 24, after ‘‘ voters,”’ insert ‘‘ and 
burgesses ;” in page 67, line 14, after 
‘“‘voters,” insert ‘“‘and burgesses;” in 
line 17, after ‘‘ should,” insert ‘‘if there 
is more than one list;” and in page 68, 
line 2, after ‘‘should,” insert “if there 
is more than one list.’’ 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrornzy 
Genera, the following Amendments 
made :—In page 69, line 27, at end of 
page, insert— 

* Tn this form the particulars should be copied 
from the claims sent in;’’ 
and in page 70, after line 10, insert— 

“ This list need not include the names of per- 
sons who claim, where the occupiers’ list is 
made out in divisions, to be entered in division 
one of that list.’’ 


Mr. HOULDSWORTH proposed, as 
an Amendment, the insertion of a new 
Form, entitled— 

Notice of Objection to be gi to 
me who fea Duplicate Vor” 

Question, ‘‘ That that Form be in- 

serted in the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Mrz. BULWER said, that, before the 
Bill was finally disposed of, he would 
like to call the hon. and learned At- 
torney General’s attention to a matter 
he had pressed on the attention of the 
House in Committee—namely, the posi- 
tion which the Isle of Ely bore to the 
county of Oambridge. _ Through the 
courtesy of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 


Fowler) he had been placed in posses- 
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sion of the view of the draftsman of the 
Bill. He had looked at the Statutes 
which gpg the jurisdiction of the 
Isle of Ely, and he was not at all satis- 
fied that the object contemplated by the 
promoters of the Bill had been carried 
out. Perhaps the hon. and learned At- 
torney General would take a list of the 
Statutes. There was the 7 Will, IV., 
which dealt with the Isle of Ely ex- 
pressly, and stipulated that the Isle 
should be deemed and taken to be a 
division of a county. There was the 
30 & 31 Vict. c. 52, which provided that 
the Justices of the Isle of Ely were tocarry 
into effect the provisions of the sections 
of that Act of Parliament, so far as re- 
arded the Isle of Ely—that was as re- 
garded the settlement of polling places, 
and so forth. Then there was an early 
Statute of Victoria, which required that 


p@ge | the Justices might pay all the expenses 


of registration incurred, not by the over- 
seers, but by the Olerks of the Peace, so 
that, possibly, this difficulty might arise. 
They would have the Justices of Cam- 
bridgeshire requiring the Clerk of the 
Peace of Cambridgeshire to make out a 
listof voters in the Isle, where they had no 
jurisdiction, and the Justices of the Isle 
would have no voice in the matter, but 
would have to pay the expenses. Also, 
if the Justices of Cambricgeshire were 
empowered to do this, a portion of the 
business of the Clerk of the Peace of the 
Isle of Ely, and, therefore, a portion of 
his remuneration, would be taken away. 
He (Mr. Bulwer) did not know whether 
he was in Order in mentioning these 
matters; but he did so to avoid future 
complications. He trusted the hon. and 
learned Attorney General or the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department would con- 
sider the point. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was 
obliged to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Cambridgeshire 
(Mr. Bulwer) for calling attention to 
the Statutes he had cited, and he (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) would take care they 
were properly inquired into. There 
was no doubt that under the Bill, as it 
stood, the Isle of Ely became a part of 
Cambridgeshire. The matter should be 
attended to before Report. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. | Bill 163.] 
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REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—{Brx 151.) 

(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland.) 


OONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Tar LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) moved the following new 
clause to be inserted in place of Clause 
12 :— 


(Separate valuations to be made by Assessor of 
Railways and Canals in Police Burghs.) 

‘‘ The Assessor of Railways and Canals shall 
value the lands and heritages belonging to Rail- 
way and Canal Companies, and to Water Com- 
panies, Gas Companies, and other Oompanies 
within Burghs having Commissioners of Police 
under any General or Local Police Act, in the 
same manner, and subject to the same condi- 
tions, as in Royal and Parliamentary Burghs, 
and the word ‘burgh,’ wherever it occurs in 
sections twenty to twenty-nine inclusive of the 
Act passed in the Session of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth years of the reign of Her pre- 
sent Majesty, chapter ninety-one, intituled * An 
Act for the Valuation of ds and Heritages 
in Scotland,’ shall include any burgh having 
Commissioners of Police as aforesaid.’’ 

** And section five of ‘The Valuation of 
Lands (Scotland) Amendment Act, 1867,’ is 
hereby repealed.” —( The Lord Advocate.) 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question, “‘ That 
the Clause be now read a second time,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Clause read asecond time accordingly, 
and added to the Bill. 


Clause 3 (Power of Her Majesty in 
Council to prescribe forms. Publication, 
Variation, and effect of Order. Formof 
valuation roll). 


On the Motion of The Lorp Apyooartez, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
page 1, line 23, leave out “sections,” 
and insert ‘‘section ;” leave out ‘four 
and;” in line 24, after “1861,” insert 
‘is hereby repealed, and section four of 
the said Act ;” and in line 26, leave out 
from ‘‘repealed,” to end of section, 
and insert— 


‘In so far as those sections provide that the 
name of the person to whom the amount of feu 
duty, ground, annual, or other yearly considera- 
tion payable as a condition of his. right by any 
—_— is to be entered in the valuation 
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On the Motion of The Lorp Apyooatz, 
the following Amendment made :—At 
the end of the Clause add— 

** Provided, That the second column of the 
Valuation Roll, headed ‘ Description and situa- 
tion of subject,’ may be prin 
without sub-division if the 
Supply of such county shall so determine.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Special provision as to voters 
in 1885). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Apvooarez, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 2, line 22, after “‘ occupier,” insert 
“‘ tenant.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Register in Parliamentary 
burghs merged in counties). 

On the Motion of The Lord Apvocarz, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 2, line 36, leave out ‘‘ as hereto- 
= ag and insert ‘separately 

ut. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Apvocarz, 
Clause 12 struck out of the Bill. 


Olause 16 (Remuneration of collectors 
of poor rates). 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) moved, as an Amendment, the 
omission, in page 4, line 19, of the word 
‘*thousand,” and the insertion of the 
word ‘‘ hundred,” instead thereof. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked what was 
the object of the Amendment ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, that under the various 
Acts the collectors of the poor rate were 
obliged to make certain returns; and as 
this was not a part of the regular duties 
of their office they were paid for it. 
The practice had been to pay the collec- 
tors for the making out of those returns 
at the rate of 6s. per 100. The work 
involved filling in three separate columns 
and a good deal of labour; and he cer- 
tainly thought, from the examples which 
had been furnished to him, that the 
payment proposed was a very moderate 
one. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Double entries of voters). 


On the Motion of The Lorp ApvooaTE, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
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page 4, line 37, after “same,” insert 
‘Parliamentary ;” leave out line 38; 
in line 39, leave out ‘‘ county or;” in 
same line, leave out from ‘‘ burgh,” to 
the second ‘‘the,” in line 40; in 

5, line 12, after ‘‘ one,”’ insert ‘*‘ only ;”’ 
in line 13, after ‘‘ proprietor,” leave out 
‘‘and unobjected to;” in line 15, leave 
out ‘‘ none of the entries is,’”’ and insert 
‘‘all or none of the entries are;”’ in 
line 17, leave out “‘ and unobjected to ;” 
and in line 27, after ‘‘and,”’ insert ‘‘ both 
in counties and in burghs.”’ 


Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Bat¥rovr) moved, as an Amendment, to 
add at the end of clause, in 5, 
certain new paragraphs, which, he said, 
required a few words of explanation. 
Hon. Members would have observed that 
there were many cases in which the first 
option was given under the Bill to the 
voter to make his selection; and if the 
voter failed to make a selection of the 
place he wished to vote in respect of, in 
the case of a double entry, there were 
directions given to the Sheriff, acting as 
Revising Barrister, as to which place he 
should retain and which he should 
strike out. It might happen that from 
error or other cause the Sheriff might 
fail to strike out the second entry, and 
the paragraph he now proposed to add 
to the clause was to provide for what 
should be done in that case. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he wished to 
point out that the clause was a Defini- 
tion Clause, and to remind the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate that during a discussion on 
the English Registration Bill as to whe- 
ther a definition should be entertained, 
it was understood that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
would take into consideration the ques- 
tion whether all the definitions could 
not be brought into one clause, or one 
particular place in the Bill. In this 
case, they had a definition something 
like one that was given in the English 
Bill ; and he should be glad if the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate would 
state whether any conclusion had been 
come to on the matter. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr), in reply, said, it was proposed 
to insert the definition he had moved at 
the end of the present clause, because 
4 would come in more conveniently 
there. 


VOL. CCXOVII. [rurrp sErres. } 
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Means. 1970 


Amendment proposed, 


In 5, at end, add as new | peg a 
as (4.) Where a borough is divided into divisions 
and, notwithstanding the provisions of this sec- 
tion, the name of a person is entered in the 
register of Parliamentary Voters of more than 
one division of the said burgh, and one of these 
entries is his place of residence, he shall be 
entitled to vote only in that division in which 
he is registered as a voter in respect of his plaee 
of residence, and shall not vote in respect of 
any other entry ; 

“(5.) In this section the expression ‘ Parlia- 
mentary county’ means a county returning or 
contributing to return a Member or Mem 
to serve in Parliament ; and, where a county is 
divided for the purpose of such return, means 
a division of such county.”—(The Lerd Advo- 
cate.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


SCHEDULE. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Apvocatz, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
second column, omit the word “and,” 
insert the word ‘‘or,” instead thereof; 
and in last column, omit the words “ as 
adjusted on application or appeal.” 


Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. PRESTON BRUCE said, he had 
a Notice on the Paper for the introduc- 
tion of a new Schedule which had been 
passed over ; and he wished to ask whe- 
ther he should be in Order in bringing 
it on at that moment ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had not risen at the time his name 
was called. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE said, he had 
not heard his name called. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am afraid the 
hon. Member would not be in Order in 
moving it now. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1886, the sum of £13,315,334, be granted out o¢ 
the Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom. 

Resolution to be reported Toemorrow. 

Committee to sit again 7v-morrow. 
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1971 Burial {COMMONS} Grounds Bill. 1972 


| Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 

BURIAL GROUNDS BILL. brought in by Mr. Usnonne Morcay, Sir 

Considered in Committee. | WruaM Harcourt, and Mr. Heyry H. 

(In the Committee.) | Fowxer. 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to| Bill presented, and read the first time. | Bill 164.] 
move the House, That leave be given to bring 

in a Bill to amend the Law relating to Burial | House adjourned at a quarter 

Gesunde. | after One o’clock. 
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